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HANSARD'S 

PARLIAMENTARY    DEBATES, 

IN  THE 

Fifth     Session    op    the    Fifteenth    Parliament   of 
THE    United    Kingdom   of   Great  Britain  anb  Ireland^ 

APPOINTED    TO     MEET    21    SEPTEMBER,    1847,    AND   FROM    THENCE 
CONTINUED    TILL    3  FEBRUARY,    1852,   IN    THE  FIFTEENTH    YeaR 

OP  THE  Reign  of 

HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


SECOND   VOLUME  OF   THE  SESSION. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1852. 

MhruTEg.]    PuBUc    Bill. — 2*    Law    of  Wills 
Amendment. 


0 


LAW  OF  WILLS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 
RDER  of  the  Day  for  Second  Reading, 


read. 


The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  My 
Lords,  I  rise  to  move  the  Second  Reading 
of  a  Bill  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Law 
with  respect  to  Wills.  When  I  introduced 
this  Bill  the  other  night,  I  stated  to  your 
Lordships  the  difficulties  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  guard  against.  By  a  statute 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  all 
devises  in  writing  were  to  be  attested  and 
subscribed  by  three  or  four  witnesses,  in 
the  presence  of  the  testator ;  and  it  was 
said  that  a  will  was  good  if  the  name  of 
the  testator  was  found  at  the  head  of  the 
will ;  and  therefore,  if  a  man,  for  example, 
began  in  these  terms — *'  I,  John  Styles, 
do  make  this  my  will,"  that  was  held  to 
be  a  sufficient  signature.   Now,  my  Lords, 

VOL.  CXX.    [thibd  series.] 


this  was  thought  to  be  an  abuse;  and,  in 
order  to  guard  against  such  an  abuse,  a 
new  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  the 
first  year  of  Her  present  Majesty,  for  the 
amendment   of  the  law  of  wills,    which 
provided  that  every  will  should  be  signed 
at  the  foot  or  end  thereof  by  the  testator, 
in  the  presence  of  certain  witnesses.     I 
have  stated   to  your  Lordships  that  the 
effect  of  that  enactment  was  (and  I  dare 
say  it  was  a  surprise  upon  those  who  framed 
the  Act)  that,  unless  the  name  of  the  tes- 
tator followed  immediately  after  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  will  (if  there  was,  for  example, 
a  little  more  than  an  inch  of  space  left,  on 
which  the  name  might  have  been  intro- 
duced), if  the  name  was  placed  a  little 
lower,  the  case  was  tried,  not  by  the  rule 
of  law,  but  rather  by  the  rule  of  space, 
and  the  will  was  held  to  be  void;  and,  upon 
that  construction,  my  Lords,  hundreds  of 
wills  have  been  held  to  be  invalid,  and 
misery  and  wretchedness  have  found  their 
way  to  hearths  where  wealth,  peace,  and 
comfort  ought  to  have  found  their  habita- 
tion.     My  Lords,   the  proposition  is  to 
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amend  ihe  presets  Law.  bj  proT-dln^.  iLa:,  :o  wtica  I  ref-ir.  will.  I  think,  r€m«dT  a 

w*L<re  she  T.ir^e  <::  the  te*CA:cr  :*  i:Qz*i  r-irj  zr^rac  ibo**.     Tie  Ac*:  c:  PariiAxncnt 

af^«f  ihe  wZ.  so  x*  :o  zi^e.  It  iis  rlooe  ::  Eer  rr'rs^'i:   ITd'rscT.  as  I  liATe   told 

and  Ktsadoc  &  sazcsioa  :o  ^e  will  iiscif  vicr  L:nisi:cs.  r^i^iires  a  wiH  w  be  signed 


u  M  SCOW  ifcis  it  was  iiitecded  :o  &:  ihe  :>:c  or  end  ier«*;f.  b.  the  presence 

nzfieccii  the  will  bj  Ae  si^aanrr«  *f»rthe  ,  of    tw-^   wiciess^s.     Tha.:,   nj   Lcrd*,    I 

▼ill — that  ihill  be  held  to  be  nllJ.    Now.  bive  dLsrcsed  of.     It  ihen  2r:es  on  to  re- 

aiT  Lords,  no  (pes^oa  e^er  arose  ii  the  q-:r»;   thi:  the  *ij:ac;ire  «;:   the  testator 

rass  anaiber  ct  wills  which  were  rrrade  afzer  ihall  :e  nad-*  :r  xtkncwLedz^Hi  in  the  pre^ 

th«  Stac«e   of  Frauds   in    the  rsijpi  of  iec■^fi  cf  the  witc<*5e«.     N-jw.  mj  Lords, 

Charges  II..  which  I  h±^^  E-snrl^n-'d — no  this  di^c-zlij  bjj  arisea  Troa  that — h  vas 

qtxesti«:c.  I  saj.  e^er  arrse  is  ::•  wcetL'2r  z-:z  7z-\i.r-i^i  zj  :!:f  Sii:i:e  ■::  Frauds — 

the  came  cc  th-*  tescaicr  *:>^Izj  ifier  :h^  :i-  ti::*   ii£:il:7  ca*  :!•:▼  iris^c-     To  or 

will  was  ia.  :3  prvcer  place  or  z-jc.  a=i  Li:riii:'.rs  w:l  z^tir  Iz.  nizd  that  what  the 

therewn?   the    r^sfno^al    of    ihe    obstacle  Aj:  r"-:*:.-^*  :*.  that  the  *:^a:ixre  of  the 

which   has  been  cccasi-.-ced  bj  the  dec:-  :csta::r  ?!iaI1  ";e  lade  :r  ichno  vled^ed  in 

sioos  will  remove  all  tl:e  i: acuities,  and  the  presence   :f  tie  witzesses.     Now,  mj 

no  qaesticn  hereafter  can  arise,  as  it  ap-  Lcr'is.  it  zrim  'iiaprrens  tliat  when  a  man 

to  se,  mv  L*)nis.  with  re^rd  to  the  has  caie  ills  w:.l  azd  called  In  the  wit- 


e^ecation  oi  sach  a  wul.     Mt  Loris,  I  be-  zesses  t.:  Attest  [\.  lie  is  izxiocs  that  they 

fiiiTe  there  ▼ill  be  a  general  concurrence  iz  shonid  n<:t  iee  azj  port  >jf  the  proTisions 

this  measure,  and  I  beiie^e  that  coch:^^  of  that  will  -.    iupcijse.  ::r  eiampLe.  that 

can  be  more  desirable,  as  people  die  daiij.  it  is  wrltt-f::  .s  a  sheet  of  letter  paper — 

and  as  men  most  make  their  wills,  aid  as  ▼m  bave  it  bcr'jrf  j-:a,  and  two  senrants, 

a  great  majoritj  of  wills  would  be  held  to  perhaps,  conte  :a:j  t je  r^jcci  to  witness  the 

be  Talid  but  ?:r  the  rule  ci  !aw  I  have  re-  wi!!.   and  tiie   tds:at»:r   iesiris   that   they 

ferred  to:  azd.  indeed.  I  know  that  mazv  ^h-^ild  :oc  rriad  izj  p-:r-:on  of  the  will  by 

of  TOUT  LordsuiiK.  in  conseijience  of  what  ^'azcizj:  ir-ir  'Sij.z  -rart  which  is  above  the 

Tou  have  heard,  have  done  e.iactlv  what   1  *ir^a:-i.-e.  izl  tl:a:  :a^  "zdice^i  a  man  fre- 

have  vione  myself — namely.  I  have  lockid  inj^tlj  t-:  :Md  Iotti  the  -rill  so  as  to  hide 

at  my  jwn  wiil  to  «e  whether  it  was  ex^-  zr-.zi  tho  -viizesses  the  p«:rt:":n  above  the 

cuced  so  ss  to  carry  my  cwn  intentions  si^arjre.  izd  in   iofz^r  so  he  has  folded 

into  etfecc.  havin;c  *  ▼enr   ^reat  doubt  in  ii:wn  the  sijcnatuTe  itseii.    And.  mr  Lords, 

my  mind  whether  the  appearance  of  the  it  has  heen  hold   tl:a:  as  the   statute  re- 

thinjc  -pon  paper  mijiht  not  :  a  validate  it.  ^lires    that  the   sijrint'^i'e-   not  the   wilL 

for  I  might  have  put  my  aame  a  little  should  be  made  lad  ickr.o^led^ed  in  the 

lower  than  the  rule  of  law  re*juired.     And  ?:rvseQce  o:  the  w-fjesses.  -.inless  thev  have 

I  think.  mT  Lcnis*  that  it  is  of  the  ntmosc  seen  the  si:rxature.  the  will  is  void.     Now. 

imnortance  that  a   man  *  will  should  be  mv  Loris.  that  ^:i5   .:c"*fr  the  intendoa; 

considered  valid  and  sacred  where  the  mere  jnd  ^v-lth  y-jur  Lcrisii^ps*  p«ri*m;ssiun,  I  pro- 

form  00 ly  is  in  qtwstion.  and  the  substance  pose  to  amend  t::at  *ca:;i  -jf  the  Law  in  this 

is  not  in  dispnce.      Therefore  I  pnjpode.  manner,  bv  ;fnact:nj:  that  if  the  signature 

▼ith  your  Lorlshfps*  penuissioo.  to  ca-Ty  -:£  tlse  tL*s:a:or  be   n  '.'s  pr.-per  place,  and 

the  Bill  through  all  its  stages  now.  so  that  it  is  'v:t  ir:-'^  to  ha^e  been  placed  there 

yoor  Lonlships  may  be  enabled  to  nass  aft^T  the  witnesses  idiji-jd  their  signatures* 

tibe  measare  before   Faster,   and  send  it  and  if  the  t^'srarjr  it  the  time    acknov- 

down  to  the    other    House   immediately.  :odj:ed  the  histrmieiit  to  be  his  will,  that 

Xy  Lords,  there  are  other  points  which   [  that  shall  be  soificienc.     y  :w.  my  Lords, 

hftf«  eodeaToured  to  cope  with,  and  which  I  enter.a:ncd  a  hone — wh:ch  hi^pe  I  hare 

LT  be   open   co   more   observation,  asd  rather  ibamioned  ^v-^hin  the  last  quarter 

1      A  may  draw  from  some  of  my  noble  oc  an  hoar — but  1  had  honed  that  this  pro- 

aed  Frwnds  objections  to  its  pas-  position  was  :rec  rr-.-m  jojeccicn.  and  would 

▼ichoQC  more  mature  oonsidenition  :  ^lcet  w-h  none  r^jm  anr  n  mv  noble  and 

my  Lords^  if  that  should  be  so.  I  o:i;i  lear'ied  FHtuds.  becaiiso.   :*  a  testator  ac- 

diac  I  should  at  once  n»el  nivrjcl:  kn-'w-cdix'-'s  J 3    nstrunient  to  be  his  will, 

withdraw  those  clauses,  been  use  snd  if  '.ho  w-ll  ov-mo  tj  be  oxamined.  and 

I         a      pat  f^irward  nothin:;  that,  in  'tiv  •.■:o  •unie  oc  the  toscar'jr  is  r'ljund  to  be  in 

▼iil  endantcer  the  irnciual  nica-  ts   an»pcr  nlacc   it   the  ond  ^jt  the  will, 

I               me  which  I  thiuk  so  exceed-  where     s  uic  aa:i:r-'r  .'     ^Vjat  -a  ic.  mr 

.6.   My  Loidiik  ^e  two  ciuuaes  Locds^  that  you  hare  to  guard  againat  ? 
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Thdrd  ii  the  signature— *the  testator  has 
signed  it,  and,  properly  speaking,  it  is  not 
his  will  unless  he  has  signed  it.     If,  there- 
fore, he  did  that  which  was  requisite  at  the 
end  of  it,  which  is  necessary  to  give  effec- 
tual operation  to  it,  I  ask  your  Lordships 
whether  it  is  reasonable  to  allow  men*s 
wilb  to  he  set  aside  upon  a  distinction  of 
that  sort?     I  should  promise  your  Lord- 
ships that  if  any  obstacle  be  opposed  by 
any  of  my  noble  and  learned  Friends  to  this 
provision  being  carried  now — a  provision 
which  I  should  think  it  not  proper  to  attempt 
to  force  upon  your  Lordships^f  any  of  my 
noble  and  learned  Friends  should  have  any 
objection  to  offer,  I  shall  think  it  highly 
improper  to  attempt  to  ask  your  Lordships 
to  pass  this  provision  without  full  consider- 
ation beinff  given  to  it;  and,  therefore,  I 
shall  withdraw  it,  so  as  not  to  endanger 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  whole  measure, 
though  undoubtedly  I  shall  introduce  it 
for  further  and  more  mature  consideration 
upon  another  occasion.     My  Lords,  there 
is  another  improvement,  if  your  Lordships 
should  think  proper  to  concur  in  it,  that  I 
propose  to  introduce.    The  statute  requires 
that  the  witnesses  should  sign  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  testator.     And,  my  Lords,  it 
has  very  often  happened,  that  when  a  man 
is  making  his  will  in  extremis — when  he 
is  lying  in  bed,  and  is  incapable  of  being 
moved,  but  in  a  state  of  perfect  capacity 
of  mind — it  has  frequently  happened  that 
witnesses  who  have  come  round  the  bed- 
side, and  witnessed  the  execution  of  the 
will,  and  seen  it  signed  by  the  testator,  all 
due  solemnities  being  observed,  in  order 
not  to  disturb  him,  have  retired  to  the  ad- 
joining room,  and  there  attested  the  will; 
and  then  the  question  has  arisen — Is  that, 
or  not,  a  compliance  with    the  statute, 
which  requires  that  a  will  shall  be  signed 
by  the  witnesses  in  the  presence  of  the 
testator?    Now,  my  Lords,  in  order  to  meet 
the  difficulties  of  the  case — with  a  natural 
desire  to  give  effect  to  men's  wills,  where 
there  is  no  fraud,  and  where  the  statute 
has  been  substantially  complied  with — the 
Courts  have  made  this  distinction,  that  if 
the  witnesses  sign  in  such  a  position  in  an 
adjoining  room  that  they  are  within  the 
line  of  sight,  so  that  the  testator,  if  he 
liked,  might  see  them  (although  nobody 
pretends  that  he  did  see  them),  the  will  is 
good;  but  if  they  happen  to  retire  a  little 
beyond  the  line  of  sight,  the  table,  for  ex- 
ample, being  out  of  view,  and  they  all  sign 
the  will,  the  will  is  Toid.     Now,  my  Lords, 
what  has  been  the  consequence?    Why, 


my  Lords,  this — that  juries  hare  not  been 
found  who  would,  though  upon  their  oaths, 
fnd  a  will  so  signed  to  be  void.     They 
would  not  find  a  will  to  be  void,  though  it 
was  clear  that  the  testator  was  not  in  a 
position  in  which  he  could  have  seen  the 
witnesses  sign.     And,  my  Lords,  we  have 
had  several  instances  of  this  sort.     Seve* 
ral  trials  have  been  sent  down  to  juries 
once,  twice,   and   thrice,   to  decide   that 
question  upon  a  will,  in  cases  in  which 
there  was  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the 
witnesses  were  not  within  the  line  of  sight, 
and  the  juries  have,  upon  every  occasion, 
returned  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  will, 
refusing   obedience   to  the   law,   because 
they  thought  that  a  verdict  according  to 
the  rule  of  law  would  be  stripping  the 
rightful  owners  of  their  just  possessions. 
Now  this  is  an  invitation  which  should  not 
be  held  out  to  juries  to  compel  them  to 
come  to  a  verdict  at  variance  with  their 
own  conscience.     My  Lords,  there  is  un- 
doubtedly a  difficulty,  and  I  will  state  to 
your  Lordships  what  one  of  the  results  of 
this  stato  of  things  is,  and  which  is  really 
almost  absurd  and  almost  ludicrous.     The 
statute  applies  to  a  blind  man*s  will  as 
well  as  to  the  will  of  a  man  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  his  eyesight;   and  it  has  been 
held,   therefore,    that  under  the  statute, 
although  the  witnesses  are  to  sign  in  the 
presence  of  the  testator,  yet  if  they  sign 
in  the  presence  of  a  bhnd  man  that  it  is  a 
good  signature.     But  your  Lordships  will 
be   astonished  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
Courts  have  made  this  rule,  namely,  that 
the  same  rule — that  which  I  have  spoken 
of  to  your  Lordships  as  to   the   line  of 
sight — applies  as  well  to  a  blind  man  as 
to  a  man  that  can  see ;  and  the  Courts 
have  decided  that  if  a  blind  man  is  not 
in  a  position  in  which,  if  he  was  blessed 
with  sight,  he  could  see,  his  will  is  void. 
And  so,  in  the  case  of  a  man  being  wholly 
incapable  of  seeing,  if  the  witnesses  are 
there,  his  will  is  good  if  they  happen  to 
sign  within  the  line  of  sight.     Now,  my 
Lords,  surely  these  are  anomalies  in  the 
law  of  England  which  ought  not  to   be 
allowed  to  prevail;   and  I  must  say  that 
the  first  case  that   I  put  to  your  Lord- 
ships, in  which  men  wills  have  been  held 
to    be    void   because  the   signature    was 
not  in  the  proper  place,  is  a  case  which 
in    its    operation    is    a    disgrace  to   the 
country.      My  Lords,  it  is  very  easy  to 
point  out  what  I  have   been   stating  to 
your  Lordships  upon  the  last  head.     It 
will  not  be,  perhaps,  so  easy  to  persuade 
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some  of  tny  noble   and   learned    Friends 
tlmt  I  have  provided  a  satisfactory  remedy, 
althou^^h  I  have  often  and  anxiously  taken 
the  subject  into  consideration.     But,   my 
Lords,  this  no  hasty  conclusion  of  mine. 
I  have  no  doubt  some  of  my  noble  and 
learned  Friends  will  think  that  I  have  not 
provided  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner 
for  the  solution  of  this  question  ;  but  what 
I  propose  to  provide  for  is  this,  that  where 
witnesses,  without  fraud,  and  as  part  of 
the  same  transaction,  without  quitting  the 
house  or  place  where  the  will  is  signed,  do 
sign  a  will  after  seeing  the  testator  sign 
it,  all  due  solemnities  being  observed,  that 
shall  be  held  to  be  a  valid  will.     Now,  my 
Lords,  no  doubt  it  mny  be  said  that  this 
would  open  a  door  to  some  fraud  or  some 
substitution  of  one  will  for  another.     My 
Lords,  these  are  not  the  dangers,  after  all, 
which  we  have  to  avoid.     It  may  be  said, 
that   because   the   dangers   have  not   oc- 
curred, the  law  has  prevented  them.     But 
the  law  has  not  struck  at  fraud ;  the  law 
has  destroyed  a  man's  will  which  was  open 
to  no  substantial  objection :    but  the  law 
has  not  prevented  the  frauds  which,  when- 
ever the  parties  had  been  determined  to 
carry  them  into  execution,  they  have  been 
able  to  do  in  spite  of  the  law.     I  do  not 
say  that  they  have  all  been  successful-^ 
they  have  attempted  it  skilfully,   and  it 
may  be  successfully  in  some  cases,  and 
they  have  taken  care  to  adhere  to  all  those 
rules  which  would  destroy  men's  wills,  in 
attempting  to  impose  the  solemnities  re- 
quired.    Now,  my  Lords,  I  must  state  in 
conclusion  that  if  any  of  my  noble  and 
learned  Friends  object  to  either  of  these 
two  clauses,  I  will  not  retain  them.     But 
if  I  should  have  the  concurrence  of  my 
noble  and   learned    Friends  to   the  first 
clause,  which  I  expect,   I  shall  be  very 
well  content.    If  not,  I  shall  listen  with 
respectful   attention    to    what  they  have 
to  suggest.    But,  my  Lords,  I  cannot  pro- 
mise that  I  shall  not,  upon  a  future  occa- 
sion, bring  into  your  Lordships'  House  a 
measure  founded  upon  these  propositions, 
which  may  be  then  more  fully  considered. 
And,  as  I  am  addressing  your  Lordships 
upon  the  subject,  and  speaking  of  future 
measures,   I  would  draw  your  Lordships' 
attention  to  a  measure  as  to  wills  which 
may  require  the  attention  of  this  and  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.     The  statute 
of  the  first  of  Queen  Victoria  for  the  first 
time  imposed  the  same  solemnities  upon 
the  disposition  of  personal  estate  as   in 
tbo  time  of  Charles  II.,  with  yariations, 
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were  imposed  upon  the  disposition  of 
estate ;  and  it  was  said,  how  absord  is  it 
that  you  cannot  dispose  of  half  an  aere  of 
land  without  three  witnesses,  and  yet  yon 
may  dispose  of  100,000L  of  personal  es- 
tate without  any  witnesses.  Tet  people 
do  not  desire  every  day  to  alter  the  testa- 
mentary disposition  of  their  real  eetate, 
but  they  make  variations  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  their  personal  estate  by  eodi- 
cil  and  by  legacy  to  be  payable  out  of 
their  personal  estate,  howeyer  large  it  may 
be;  but  no  man  can  make  the  sligbtest 
alteration  in  his  will :  he  cannot  giye  51., 
nor  alter  a  legacy,  without  calling  in  two 
witnesses.  It  was  said  of  no  ordinary  man 
that  he  had  ten  thousand  freaks  whieb 
died  in  thinking.  I  might  say  with  equal 
truth  that  owinc^  to  the  difficulties  wbicb 

o 

the  law  throws  around  them,  many  ten  thou- 
sand legacies  have  died  in  thinking.  These 
arc  points,  however,  which  we  must  eon- 
sider  hereafter.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  then  moved  that  the  Bill  be  now 
read  2». 

Lord  BROUGHAM  had  no  objection 
to  give  the  Bill  a  second  reading.     He  en- 
tirely approved  of  the  course  suggested  by 
the  noble  Lord  on  the  woolsack,  of  striking 
out,  for  the  present  at  least,  all  but  the  first 
clause,  and  agreed  with  him  that  at  all  eyents 
that  clause  should  be  passed.    If  there  were 
any  difficulty,  it  was  not  so  much  with  the 
second  as  with  the  third  clause;  but  with 
reference   to   those  two  propositionSp    he 
desired  further  discussion.    As  to  the  case 
about  which  there  were  two  or  three  trials, 
he  supposed  the  noble  Lord  meant  that  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Roxburgh's  will.      He 
(Lord    Brougham)    was  counsel    at    the 
trials,  and  the  question  was,  whether  the 
signatures  of  the  witnesses  were   affixed 
within  the  line  of  sight.     His  Grace  died 
in  the  house  in  St.  James's  Square;  before 
his  death  he  lay  in  a  room  next  the  draw- 
ing-room; the  will  was  signed  by  him,  and 
then  taken  into  the  drawing-room  to  be 
attested.     The  whole  matter  turned  upon 
whether  the  witnesses  signed  upon  a  table 
between  two  windows,  or  upon  a  table  in 
the  centre  of  the  room.     If  it  bad  been 
signed  upon  the  table   between  the   two 
windows,   it    would    have    been,    by    the 
rule  of  law,  in  the  presence  of  the  testa- 
tor; but  if  upon  the  centre  table,  it  would 
not  have  been,  by  the  same  rule,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  testator,  the  wall  intervening. 
Of  course  great  consequences  followed  the 
distinction  made  by  the  rule;  but  serious 
consequences  were  apt  to  follow  almost  all 
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rules  laid  down.  The  business  of  the  law- 
giver was  not  to  avoid  laying  down  rules, 
but  was  so  to  frame  the  rules  that  the  mi- 
nimum of  contradiction  and  anomaly  should 
be  involved. 

Lord  CRANWORTH  expressed  him- 
self  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
but  thought  that  some  of  the  evils  of  which 
his  noble  Friend  on  the  woolsack  had  com- 
plained, arose  rather  from  wrong  decisions 
of  the  Judges,  than  from  the  imperfectioDs 
of  the  law.  These  evils,  however,  required 
remedy,  whatever  might  be  their  cause; 
and  he  should  therefore  not  oppose  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH 
thought  that  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
on  the  woolsack  was  perfectly  justified  in 
introducing  this  Bill;  but  should  have  been 
better  satisfied  had  he  consolidated  all  the 
statutory  provisions  relating  to  wills  into 
one  general  measure, 

BiU  read  2\ 

COMMERCE  WITH  RIO  DE  LA  PLATA. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  said,  that  the  sub- 
ject to  which  he  wished  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  their  Lordships,  and  on  which  he 
rose  to  ask  a  question,  though  of  great 
importance  in  a  commercial  country  like 
this,  was  not  one  likely  to  possess  any 
general  interest  for  their  Lordships.  It 
bad  often  been  his  lot  to  bring  this  ques- 
tion before  their  Lordships — and  it  had 
also  been  brought  before  them  by  the  noble 
Earl  behind  him  (the  Earl  of  Harrowby), 
and  by  several  other  of  their  Lordships; 
but  on  all  former  occasions  the  principal 
points  raised  had  been  the  conduct  of  some 
diplomatic  agent  or  naval  officer  in  the 
Rio  Plata,  and  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  policy  which  such  diplomatic  agent 
or  naval  officer  had  pursued.  He  should 
not  on  this  occasion  criticise  the  conduct  of 
any  of  our  officers,  or  the  policy  adopted 
by  our  difierent  Administrations,  though 
he  might  have  occasion  to  refer  to  certain 
transactions  in  the  Rio  Plata,  and  to  the 
great  contrast  in  the  instructions  sent  out 
to  our  agents  by  the  different  Governments 
of  this  country.  He  wanted  on  this  occa- 
sion to  obtain  information  as  to  the  present 
position  of  affairs  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  to  impress  upon  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters the  necessity  of  observing  the  opera- 
tions there,  and  of  not  letting  the  present 
opportunity  pass  by  without  attempting  by 
negotiation  to  do  that  which  he  thought 
was  the  only  legitimate  object  we  ought  to 
have  in  view — to  establish  peace  in  that 


quarter  of  the  globe,  in  order  that  com* 
merce  and  the  arts  attendant  upon  peace 
might  hereafter  flourish  there.  The  coun- 
tries watered  by  the  tributary  rivers  of  the 
Plate  opened  a  large  field  for  the  enter- 
prise of  European  commerce,  and  possessed 
means  of  communication  almost  unrivalled 
in  the  world.  These  physical  advantages 
had  hitherto  been  turned  to  no  account. 
Foreign  vessels  seldom  ploughed  the  waters 
of  the  Parana  and  Paraguay,  nor  were 
busy  marts  of  trade  to  be  found  upon 
their  banks.  Every  one  of  their  Lord- 
ships must  have  observed  that,  while  on 
the  northern  part  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can continent  there  was  an  active  and 
energetic  race,  who  were  advancing  with 
such  rapidity  in  civilisation  and  power  as 
to  seem  destined  to  form  the  first  nation 
and  the  finest  people  in  the  world,  there 
was  in  the  southern  part  of  it  another  race, 
which  was  always  lagging  behind — which 
made  no  advance  in  improvement  or  civili- 
sation, or  which,  if  it  did  make  any  ad- 
vance, made  it  at  a  snail's  pace — which, 
being  the  descendants  of  Spanish  and  Por* 
tuguese  settlers,  were  far  behind  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  all 
the  arts  and  sciences;  and  which  was  mop- 
ing in  ignorance  and  grovelling  in  super- 
stition, notwithstanding  the  neighbour- 
hood of  more  enlightened  countries.  He 
attributed  this,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the 
bad  propensity  of  their  Governments  to 
exclude  them  from  all  intercourse  with 
Europeans  ;  that  was  the  marked  and 
most  unfortunate  policy  of  all  the  coun- 
tries watered  by  the  vast  rivers  which 
would  otherwise  be  the  arteries  through 
which  trade  and  civilisation  would  flow  into 
the  interior  of  South  America.  But  now  as 
freedom  of  action  amongst  the  States  form- 
ing the  Argentine  Confederation,  which  from 
a  federal  republic  had  fallen  into  an  absolute 
despotism,  had  been  restored,  a  new  turn 
seemed  to  have  taken  place  in  its  affairs,  a 
new  page  seemed  to  have  been  opened  in 
its  history,  and  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
for  the  powerful  maritime  nations  of  Europe 
to  interfere,  with  just  reason  and  right,  to 
induce  that  republic  by  negotiation  to  adopt 
a  new  line  of  policy,  and  to  bestow  thereby 
an  invaluable  boon  not  only  upon  the  rest 
of  the  world,  but  also  upon  all  the  numer- 
ous nations  of  that  part  of  the  world.  He 
was  especially  anxious  to  state  to  their 
Lordships  the  reasons  on  which  he  thought 
that  this  opportunity  had  now  arrived,  and 
that  if  it  were  not  seized  instantaneously  it 
would  rapidly  pass  by.     He  believed  that 
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an  intention  was  entertained  in  that  part  of  | 
the  world  to  exclude  our  commerce  from  it 
bj  more   stringent  regulations  than   any 
wbieh  had  hitherto  been  adopted,  and  that 
a  new  line  of  policy  was  to  be  followed  up 
there  which  would  be  extremely  injurious, 
not  only  to  ourselves  as  a  commercial  na- 
tion, but  to  other  commercial  nations  also, 
and  more  especially  to  the  country  itself. 
Their  Lordships  were  all  aware  that  after 
the  war  which  broke  out  beween  Brazil 
and  Buenos  Ayres  in  the  year  1828,  a 
treaty  between   those   two  countries  was 
signed  and  ratified  under  the  mediation  of 
the  British  Government — a  treaty  by  which 
the  Bauda  Oriental,  of  which  Montevideo 
was  the  capital,  was  declared  an  indepen- 
dent country  and  republic.      Their  Lord- 
ships must   not  lose  sight  of  this  point 
throughout  this  discussion,  that  this  dis- 
trict was  declared  to  be  totally  indepen- 
dent.    Hitherto,  whatever  party  had  been 
in  power  in  Great  Britain,  their  common 
object  had  been  to  insist  on  the  complete 
independence  of  the  Banda  Oriental,  with 
regard  both  to  Buenos  Ayres  the  capital 
of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  Bra- 
ails,  the  other  party  to  the  treaty.     We 
negotiated  with  the  Republie  of  Uruguay, 
aa  the  Banda  Oriental  or  Monte  Yidean 
territory  is   called,  as  with   an   indepen- 
dent  Power.      The  treaty    of   which  he 
had  just   been   speaking,    and   to   which 
we  were  not  parties,  but  only  mediating 
Powers,  was  signed  in  ]  828.     In  the  year 
1838    war  existed  between   France  and 
Buenos  Ayres.     During  the  period  of  that 
war,  France  wished,  and  used,  to  avail  her- 
self of  the  independent  country  of  Monte- 
video as  a  basis  of  its  operations  of  war 
against  Buenoa   Ayres.      General    Oribe 
was  at  that  time  President  of  Montevideo, 
and  objected  to  that  country  being  made 
use  of  against  Buenos  Ayres  in  that  way 
by  France.     A  revolution  then  took  place 
in  Montevideo;  he  need  not  say  how  Gene- 
ral Oribe  was  driven  out,  and  General  Ri- 
baira  was  appointed  President  in  his  place. 
Kibetra  joined  the  French  in  their  opera- 
tions, and  an  invasion  of  the  territory  of 
Buenos  Ayres  took  place  under  General 
Lavalle,  assisted  by   Ribeira*     Previous- 
ly,  and  also  subsequently,  to  that  time, 
were  two  violent  parties  in  the  Ar- 
tne  Confederation,  known  by  the  re- 
ceive titles  of  Unitarians  and  Federalists; 
io  hostile  were  they  to  each  other, 
Bot  oae  of  the  proclamatious  of  Gene- 
•aa  waa  to  be  found  which  was  not 
wiUi  the  words  — ''Death  to  the 
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savage  Unitarians !  *'     General  Roaas,  wba 
had  made  himself,  in  1828,  President  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  belonged  to  the  Federalial 
party,  and  was,  of  course,  opposed  to  th« 
Unitarians.      There   was   no   doubt    thai 
many  Unitarians  from  Buenos  Ayres  went 
over  to  Montevideo,  and  there  carried  on 
hostilities  against  Buenos  Ayres.     After 
the   French  had  concluded  a  peace  with 
Rosas,  Ribeira  continued  the  war,  and  in- 
vaded part  of  the  Argentine   Confederal 
tion.     Rosas  availed  himself  of  the   aero 
vices   of   General   Oribe,    placed   him  at 
the  head  of  an  army  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
sent  him  at  the  head  of  that  army,  to  meet 
Ribeira.       They   met,   and    Ribeira    was 
routed.     Oribe  continued  to  press  on  the 
Banda  Oriental,  and  claimed  to  be  its  le* 
gitimate  President,  raised  the  whole  coun- 
try of  Uruguay,   and  surrounded  and  be^ 
sieged  the  town  of  Montevideo.     Then  it 
was  thought  necessary  that  we  should  in- 
terfere.     Mr.  Mandeville  had  attempted  a 
mediation  as  early  as  1841,  and  had  been 
blamed  by  his  Government  for  having  ex- 
ceeded his  orders.     He  was  recalled.     We 
sent  out  Mr.  Gore  Ouseley  as  the  sueeeaaor 
of  Mr.  Mandeville,  whose  interference  bad 
not  been  approved  of.     Mr.  Gore  Ouaeley'a 
negotiation,  however,  did  not  gain  the  re- 
sults anticipated.  The  French  Government 
sent   out  a  negotiator    also.    Baron   Def* 
faudis.     They   went  together  to  Bueqoa 
Ayres,   but  could    not   persuade  GeneriU 
Rosas  to  adopt  any  terms  of  peace.    Thej 
then  went  to  Montevideo,   which  at  the 
time  was    engaged   in    strong    hostilitiea 
against  Buenos  Ayres,  and  not  only  en- 
couraged the   Monte    Videans    to    reaiat 
Oribe,  but   sent  an  English  squadron  to 
blockade  Buenos  Ayres.    An  Engtish  foree 
was  also  landed  to  defend  Montevideo.     In 
spite  of  all  this.  Generals  Rosas  and  Oribe 
held  their  footing,  and  the  latter  presaed 
Montevideo  very  hard.     Mr.  Gore  Ouseley 
again  proposed  terms  of  accommodation, 
to   which  General  Rosas   would   not   ac- 
cede.    Mr.  Hood  was  then  sent  out,  bipt 
after    long     fruitless     negotiatiooa     with 
Rosas,  he  came  away  re  infada.     Lord 
Howden  then  went    out   as    our   media- 
tor, and  with   him    went,   on    behalf   of 
France,    a  distinguished  personage,  who 
was  now  the  Ambassador  from  France  to 
this  country.      After  a  short  time,  though 
the  intervention  was  a  joint  intervention. 
Lord  Howden  thought  it  expedient  to  break 
up  the  blockade:  and  from  that  day  our 
interferenee  ceased,  and  Boenos  Ayres  and 
Montevideo  were  left  to  figh^  out  their 
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quarrel  as  they  liked.  They  did  so;  and 
from  that  time  the  joint  intervention  of 
England  and  France  was  at  an  end.  The 
state  of  things  continued  as  hefore;  one 
Minister  after  another  was  sent  out,  first 
Mr.  Bohert  Gore,  then  Mr.  Hood,  and 
finally  Mr.  Sotheron.  Mr.  Sotheron  was 
the  only  Minister  who  had  any  success; 
hut  it  was  douhtful  whether  even  he  had 
the  success  which  he  desired.  After 
all  these  failures  which  he  had  enume- 
rated, a  treaty  was  agreed  upon  hetwcen 
General  Rosas  and  this  country.  That 
treaty  was  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  Montevideo,  and  to  induce  Rosas  to  with- 
draw his  forces  from  the  yicinity  of  that 
town,  which,  however,  he  seemed  yery 
loth  to  do,  though  he  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  the  repuhlic.  Neverthe- 
less, in  all  those  negotiations  which  he  had 
alluded  to,  and  in  the  treaty  finally  oh- 
tained  by  Mr.  Sotheron,  though  the  object 
was  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  tributa- 
ries of  the  Rio  Plata,  and  though  in  one 
instance  we  had  opened  the  navigation 
of  the  Farand  by  force,  Rosas  would  on  no 
account  consent  to  throw  open  the  navi- 
gation of  the  rivers  within  the  Argen- 
tine territory,  and  opening  into  the  Rio 
Flata,  so  as  to  enable  the  merchandise 
of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  and  the  pro- 
vinces higher  up  on  those  great  rivers 
to  have  free  passage  to  our  shores.  Mr. 
Hood  proposed  to  consider  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Parana  and  the  Paraguay 
as  an  interior  navigation,  and  subject  to 
the  laws  of  the  Argentine  Confederation; 
hut  so  suspicious  was  Rosas  on  that 
point,  that  he  refused  to  accede  to  their 
words,  and  dictated  new  words  of  his 
own;  and  the  consequence  of  his  doing  so 
was,  that  the  negotiations  failed,  and  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  renew  them. 
When  affairs  came  to  this  point,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  there  was  an  end  to  our  inter- 
ference. We  had  gained  no  advantage  in 
a  point  of  commercial  value,  although  we 
had  compelled  Rosas  to  act  up  to  the  treaty 
of  1828,  and  acknowledge  the  indepen- 
dence of  Montevideo.  After  that  arrived 
the  circumstance  which  had  altogether 
ehauged  our  relations  with  that  country, 
and  which  had  opened  to  us  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  new  relations  with  that 
country.  After  we  had  withdrawn  from 
the  River  Plate,  and  after  Rosas  had  with- 
drawn his  troops  from  Monteyideo,  Brazil 
interfered,  and  made  several  treaties — he 
beUered  four  or  five.    [The  CSarl  of  Malmes* 


BURY :  Six.]  He  hoped  that  they  would 
all  be  communicated  to  the  House.  Braasil^ 
he  said,  interfered,  first,  by  making  trea- 
ties of  commerce,  and  afterwards  by  urging 
the  Government  of  Corrieotes  to  raise  the 
flag  of  rebellion.  This  movement  was  join- 
ed by  the  remains  of  the  Oriental  forces, 
and  was  supported  by  the  Brazilian  fleet, 
yery  much  as  the  Montevideans  were  sup- 
ported by  the  British  fleet  on  a  former  oc- 
casion. This  insurrection  under  the  leader- 
ship of  General  Urquiza  was  speedily  suc- 
cessful. General  Urquiza  rapidly  advanced 
against  the  army  of  Rosas,  and,  having 
driven  his  troops  out  of  Corrientes,  Entre- 
rios,  and  across  the  Parana,  fought  the 
important  general  action  at  Santos  Lu- 
gares,  in  which  Rosas  was  utterly  defeat- 
ed. Immediately  after  that  event,  Rosas 
was  abandoned  by  the  whole  of  his  follow- 
ers, and  was  obliged  to  fly  with  his  daugh- 
ter on  board  Her  Majesty's  ship  Locust. 
Urquiza  proceeded  on  his  march  up  the 
country;  and,  as  he  (Lord  Beaumont)  was 
informed,  on  the  authority  of  recent  let- 
ters, at  this  moment  not  only  the  Argen- 
tine flag,  but  the  flag  of  Brazil,  was  float- 
ing over  Buenos  Ayres.  He  had  seen  one 
letter  which  stated  that  circumstance  dis- 
tinctly. It  was  further  natural  to  expect 
that  Brazil,  having  assisted  Urquiza,  would, 
in  this  state  of  affairs,  demand  from  him 
full  rewards  and  return  for  the  services 
rendered  to  him.  As  part  of  these,  it  was 
stated  that  the  island  of  Martin  Garcja, 
the  Gibraltar  of  the  Parana,  was  to  be  sur- 
rendered to  Brazil.  He  wished  to  ask  if 
it  was  true  also  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
Banda  Oriental  had  been  ceded  to  Brazil. 
It  was  to  obtain  exact  information  as  to 
the  position  of  the  Brazils,  as  to  the  state 
of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  as  to 
the  independence  of  the  republic  of  Uru- 
guay, he  asked  these  questions.  The  in- 
dependence of  Uruguay  was  settled  by 
treaty ;  and  he  was  anxious  to  know  in 
what  condition  it  was  at  present?  He  also 
wished  to  know  who  was  to  be  considered 
the  authority  of  the  Confederation,  and  if 
General  Urquiza,  the  President  of  Cor- 
rientes and  Entrerios,  was  to  be  considered 
in  that  capacity  ?  Having  obtained  that 
information,  he  would  merely  urge  on  Go- 
vernment not  to  lose  one  moment  in  enter- 
ing upon  negotiations  with  the  countries 
watered  by  the  Parana  and  Paraguay,  and 
the  Uruguay,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  free  navigation,  and  for  securing  the 
independence  not  only  of  the  Argentine 
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Confeclenitioii,  but  of  'Bolivia,  ParBgnaj, !  tbe  desire  for  nnreBtricted  eomniimiBaiiaB 
and  the  Banda  Oriental.  j  with  the  ocean  on  the  part  of  those  Snrtfir; 

The  Eaul  of  MALMESBUKT  was  !  and  in  any  negotiation  which  might  enaaB 
Bnre  their  Lordships  did  not  expect  him  to  :  between  tliis  conntrr  and  those  BtKiflK» 
go  into  the  history  of  past  events  in  all  |  whether  with  respect  to  commercial 
those  eonntries  to  which  his  noble  Friend 
bad  referred,  and  which  had  occupied  so 
many  rears ;  bnt  at  all  events  it  was  mt- 
neeessarv  for  him,  after  the  detailed  ac- 
eonnt  which  the  noble  Lord  bad  ^en  of 
transactions  in  Sonth  America,  to  refer  to 


tions  or  other  matters,  it  was  a  aomve  of 
satisfsotion  to  know  that  such  a  dispoahinn 
existed  on  their  part.  Fortber,  when  lie 
considered  the  immense  advantages  Eng- 
land and  other  European  countries  trading 
with  the  Kiver  Plate  would  derive  from 


them  at  any  length.  He  would  observe,  availing  themselves  of  the  facilhieB  pr»- 
bowever,  that  it  was  not  very  likely  that  '-  sented  by  the  geographical  positian  of 
any  Government  in  which  Her  liajesty  !  those  territories,  there  was  hardly  a  mtiim 
placed  confidence  would  neglect  so  im-  in  Europe  which  would  not  take  the 
ponant  a  snbiect.  as  not  to  see  the  vast  -      -      _       .         .      ^ 

importance  oif  tbe  changes  which  bad 
taken  place,  and  tbe  immediate  necessity 
of  active  measures  to  secure  the  advan- 
tages which  might  be  reaped  from  them.  I  tbe  value   of  tbe  piewmi  opportonTtT  te 


view  as  the  noble  Lord  and  as  the  Govezn- 
ment  of  this  country  took  on  the  snbjeet. 
He  need  not  say  that  they  follj  wapfpn- 
ciated  the  importanoe  of  the  mattur,  and 


Bnt  it  was  a  subject  which  bad  occu^ned 
tbe  attention  of  public  men  of  this  country 
for  many  years  ;  and  even  so  bmg  ago  as 


benefit  generally  tbe  commereial  iulBJ^ulB 
not  onlv  of  this  countrv,  bnt  of  iiwiA  iiid 
at  large.     With  respect  to  the  qnBBtim  of 


tiie  year  1806.  when  Sir  Home  Popham  I  the  noble  Lord  on  tbe  political  state  of 
made  bis  attack  upon  Buenos  Ayres,  and  =  tbe  country  at  the  present  moment,  he  had 
bad  to  defend  bis  conduct  before  a  court- ;  to  state  that  the  Government *had  ivee' 
martial,  he  wrote  a  letter,  which  is  still  :  no  account,  ei^er  official  or  private, 
extant,  in  which  be  directed  attention  to  :  cept  of  the  battle  in  which  BAsas  had 
tbe  vast  importance  of  tbe  territories  on  :  defeated,  after  which  it  was  stated  he  had 
the  Biver  Plate,  with  respect  to  the  com-  '  fied  for  refuge  to  one  of  our  ships  :  neither 
merce  of  Great  Britain.  All  that  remained  had  they  any  intelligence  that  the  Bra- 
for  bim.  after  tbe  sketch  given  by  the  noble  zilian  fiag  vras  fiying  together  vmb  that  of 
Lord  on  the  late  and  present  state  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  at  Bnenoa 
a&irs  in  these  countries,  vras  to  state,  A  jres.  They  bad  no  account,  official  or 
with  reference  to  the  condition,  tbe  poli-  '  private,  as  to  any  part  of  tbe  ''^tt^ 
tical  state,  tbe  geographical  position,  and ;  Oriental,  or  tbe  island  of  Martin  Ganaa. 
tbe  requirements  of  those  territories,  that  |  having  been  given  up  to  Brazil  :  but  thej 
tbe  upper  and  more  remote  districts  of ;  bad  certain  reasons  for  believing  that  tltt 
Bolivia,  and  those  into  which  tbe  country  j  island  retained  the  neutral  character  which 
bordering  on  tbe  Paraguay  vras  divided. !  had  been  imparted  to  it  by  tbe  last  tmatj 
bad  b)ng  desired  to  luive  an  unbroken  between  those  territories  and  Brazil.  Widi 
communication  with  the  Atlantic,  and,  !  respect  to  the  conduct  of  Her  Majeatr^s 
across  tbe  ocean,  with  this  country:  also '  Government  in  tiie  circnmstaneea  wln^ 
that  the  independence  of  the  Kepublics  of  bad  lately  arisen;  it  was  simply  this  : — 
Paraguay  and  IJmgnny,  which  had  been  .  Within  twenty-four  hours  of  their  recaving 
racf^ised  by  treaty,  appeared  to  them  of  tlie  news  of  the  defeat  of  Bosaa,  he  (the 
tbe  utmost  importance  to  have  established  £arl  of  lAalmcsbury  i  bad  put  himself  in 
on  a  saeoTG  basis.  The  independent  Be-  communication  with  tbe  Govennnent  of 
piUie  of  Parsgnay,  which  wr  bad  not  yet  ■  the  French  Republic,  inviting  that  Grorem- 
aoknowledged,  bnt  which  be  thought  wr  ment  tc»  join  os  in  renewing  negouatioes 
o^ght  to  do  as  aoon  as  possible — and  which  with  thosr  States,  for  the  purpose  of  oob- 
naoand  to  be  governed  at  this  moment  by  tributing  to  the  commercial  interesta  af 
a  nan  who  appeared  to  be  very  much  in  bodi  nations  and  of  Europe  generaDj. 
of  his  raoe.  had  agreed  to  acwept  Further  than  that  be  could  not,  and  ha 
ial  rolations  with  thii^  ronntry.  thought  then-  Lordships  would  not 
aiMit  add  that  when  Sir  Dharles  Bo^  him  in  his  answer  to  go  into  any  details 
went  op  the  Parana,  br  bad  commir-   any  scheme   of  policy  which  the 

with  the  chief  of  the  noontTT.    mont  wore  framing,  or  might  frame,  withsk 
whkh  confinned  tbe  oxiatoDBr  of  ^  view  to  the  opening  of  tbe  Bio  de  la  Plata. 
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He  would,  therefore,  again  state  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  fully  appreciated 
the  opportunity  which  had  now  offered, 
and  would  take  the  host  advantage  of  it. 

The  Earl  of  ABERDEEN  said,  he 
had  frequently  turned  his  attention  to  the 
suhject  which  the  nohle  Lord  had  brought 
before  the  House,  and  he  could  not  help 
taking  that  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
great  satisfaction  at  the  determination 
come  to  by  Her  Majesty's  Goyemment  in 
this  matter.  The  main  object  of  the  inter- 
ference of  this  country  was  now  only  fully 
obtained — and  that  was  the  entire  inde- 
pendence of  the  Oriental  Republic.  That 
was  our  only  indispensable  object,  though 
there  were  odiers  which  were  collateral 
and  subsidiaiy  to  it.  The  republic  was 
not  really  independent  after  the  last 
treaty  with  Rosas  in  1849  ;  for,  though 
its  independence  was  recognised  in  terms, 
the  army  of  Rosas  was  left  in  the  Oriental 
territory  in  a  position  to  press  hostilities 
against  it;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
intervention  of  Brazil  and  the  rebellion  (as 
the  noble  Lord  called  it)  of  Entrerios 
against  Rosas,  it  would  have  been  very 
possible  that  army  would  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  possession  of  Montevideo. 
That  town,  after  a  protracted  and  most 
heroic  defence,  assisted  certainly  at  its 
earliest  period  by  this  country  and  by 
foreigners  in  maintaining  that  indepen- 
dence which  the  treaty  of  1828  had  ob- 
tained for  it,  had  now,  he  hoped,  been 
brought  to  a  state  in  which  its  long  sacri- 
fices would  be  rewarded.  He  was  most 
happy  to  hear  ft-om  the  noble  Earl  that  the 
first  thing  he  had  done  had  been  to  pro- 
pose to  renew  with  the  French  Government 
those  negotiations  which  had  been  stopped 
by  the  treaty  separately  concluded  with 
Rosas  on  one  part — a  proceeding  which 
at  the  time  he  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  had 
taken  the  liberty  of  saying  he  could  not 
see  any  full  justification  for  adopting,  and 
which  the  French  Government  might  have 
to  a  certain  degree  resented,  as  indeed 
they  did.  He  would  take  that  opportunity 
of  stating  that  nothing  could  exceed  the 
perfect  cordiality  and  good  faith  with  which 
the  French  Government  had  acted  through- 
out the  whole  transaction;  and,  as  far  as 
he  had  been  able  to  understand,  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  French  Republic  had 
acted  with  the  same  good  faith  as  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  French  Monarchy.  In 
arranging  this  co-operation  and  concert 
with  the  French  Government,  he  trusted 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  would  proceed  in 


the  same  manner  as  he  had  hitherto  done, 
till  the  effect  in  view  had  been  produced. 
It  was  difficult  to  say  what  might  happen 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view  from  a  free 
access  to  the  rivers  of  South  America;  but 
no  doubt  this  was  a  golden  opportunity  for 
seeing  what  might  be  done,  and  he  waa 
happy  the  noble  Earl  had  not  neglected  it. 
It  was  very  easy  to  declare  the  navigation 
of  a  river  free;  but  much  remained  to  be 
done  after  such  a  declaration.  The  sepa- 
rate  interests  of  the  States  bordering  on 
these  rivers  must  all  be  consulted.  For 
instance,  he  recollected  that  in  1814 
the  navigation  of  the  Rhine  was  declared 
by  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  to  be 
free;  but  it  took  twenty  years  to  regulate 
the  conditions  on  which  the  navigation 
should  take  place.  Now,  he  hoped  the 
States  on  the  borders  of  these  great  rivers 
in  South  America  were  animated  by  the 
feeling  and  knowledge  of  their  own  inter- 
est,  and  were  prepared  to  encourage  Euro- 
pean Powers  to  free  intercourse.  That 
was  not  the  case  with  Rosas;  but  he  trusted 
and  believed  such  a  result  had  now  taken 
place.  We  had  practibally  at  this  moment 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Uruguay,  al- 
though not  under  any  treaty,  which  was  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Oriental  Republic, 
the  people  of  which  had  shown  the  utmost 
liberality  in  commercial  matters;  and  he 
trusted  the  Argentine  Confederation  might 
share  in  the  wise  and  salutary  principle  of 
the  Eastern  Republic.  He  would  abstain 
from  entering  upon  the  specific  objects  of 
our  negotiations — no  doubt,  the  Govern- 
ment were  impressed  with  the  great  im- 
portance of  those  objects,  and  he  was  dis- 
posed to  give  them  credit  for  following 
them  with  the  greatest  assiduity.  He 
hoped  he  might  not  be  considered  guilty  of 
the  vanity  of  authorship,  if  he  remarked 
before  he  sat  down,  that  he  happened 
lately  to  look  at  the  intructions  (which  he 
had  not  seen  since  he  drew  them  up  seven 
years  ago,  in  1845),  and,  so  far  as  he  waa 
a  judge  of  them,  notwithstanding  the 
various  events  which  had  occurred  in  the 
interval,  there  was  not  one  word  of  them 
he  should  desire  to  alter  at  this  moment. 

The  Earl  of  HARROWBY  was  un- 
derstood  to  make  some  observations  on  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Palmerston  when  Foreign 
Secretary  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the 
River  Plate;  which  Lord  Stanley  of  Al- 
DERLET  defended:  but  the  discussion  was 
very  imperfectly  heard. 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 
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SO 


I  The  average  annual  amount  wu  wme* 
where  about  26  acres  32  perches,  and  the 

I  average  amount  of  duty  vat  2561.  I7t,  8d. 
During  the  same  period  the  rent  for  tlio 
503  acres  was  2801.  in  1847,  and  re- 
duced to  2301.  in  1850;  average,  249L; 
10  that  the  amount  of  duty  paid  on  the 
produce  of  the  twenty-ui  acres  of  hop 
land  was  greater  than  the  rent  of  the 
whole  503  acres.  Ho  asked  whether — 
such  being  the  cose — the  tax  could  be  con- 
another 


UlHims.J      New  Mehbkb  Swobk.  —  For  Kast 

Retfbrd,  RighC  Hon.  Viscoant  Gilwiy. 
Pnuo  BiLLl. — 1*   Apprehention  af  DeMrMr 

Irom    Foraini     Ships ;     Fariih    ConiCablaa 

Buildios  oFCburahes,  to, 
3"  CoDsolidatad  Fond  (8,000,000/.) 

THE  nop  DUTY. 

Mb.    FREWEN,    after    presenting    i     

large  number  of  petitions  from  Sussex  and  gidered  a'foir  one?  He  had  aii 
the  Weald  of  Kent,  praying  for  a  repeal  of  statement  from  a  farmer 
the  E;[ciBe  Dntj  on  Hops,  which  the  peti- 
tioners stated  amounted  in  many  cases  to 
more  than  50  per  cent  on  the  price,  said,  he 
begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  Motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice.  In 
bringing  forward  this  Motion,  he  wished 
to  impress  on  his  right  hen.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  though 
the  Hop  Duty  was  of  comparatively  small 
aoiount,  yet    that  it  prcsseil    with  great 


The  quality  of  the  land  of  this  farm 
was  very  superior,  and  the  rent  was  higher 
than  in  the  former  case.  The  extent  of 
the  farm  was  210  acres,  and  the  rent  was 
3501.  The  number  of  acres  under  hop 
cultivation  was  twenty-five.  For  the  last 
five  years  the  average  amount  of  hop  duty 
paid  was  253i.  17#.  lOd.,  being  72  per 
cent  on  the  rent.  He  could  bring  forward 
„  ,  a  number  of  similar  cases,  and  many  in 
severity  on  his  unfortunate   constituents. ,  „]ii(.i,  tbo  dutv  nnid  on  hons  oxoeeded  the 


He  betieved  if  his  right 

Chancellor  of  the  Eichaquer  referred 

accounts  on  this  subject,  he  would  find  that 


a  period  of  twenty  years  he  would  find  that   other  c: 


hole  farm.  The  tax  woa  one 
been  mitigated  or  repealed 
The  present  state  of  thing! 


was  producing  a  frightful  state  of  ruin  and 
Combined  with  free  trade  and 


the  average  amount  of  duty  of  (lie  last    ghould  not  be  allowed  to  go  on.  beoause  it 

three  years  was  only  ?""  "'^"'    —  j  .i...  »  -      . 

if  the  right  hoa.  Genth 


I  annual  average  had  not  exceeded 
280,0001.  If  the  right  hi  "  ' 
would  refer  to  retume  on  t 
would  find  that  the  Sussei  collecti 
ranged  from  8O.000i.  to  120,0001.  a  year. 
He  believed  that  the  proportion  of  land 
under  hop  cultivation  in  the  hop  districts 
of  that  county  was  about  five  or  six  acres 
out  of  every  hundred  that  were  eulti- 
vated.  That  could  not  be  considered  exces- 
sive,  andyet  the  duty  levied  on  the  pro- 
duce of  these  five  or  six  acres  was  almost 
invariably  greater  than  the  rent  paid  to 
the  landlord  for  the  whole  100  acres.  He 
had  in  his  hand  a  etatement,  which  had 
been  sent  him  by  a  most  respectable  far- 
mer, whose  family  he  knew,  and  whose 
farm  was  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
residence  of  his  hon.  Colleague.  The 
quality  of  the  land  was  net  inferior,  be- 
cause it  could  grow  four  quarters  of  wheat 
an  acre.  The  extent  of  the  farm  was  503 
acres,  and  the  statement  contained  the 
quantity  of  hop  land  cultivated  on  it  for 
the  last  five  years  :— 
In  ISiT  the  amount  was        ...        35  aoros. 

1848  30       „ 

1849  2S      „ 

lUO  33      „ 

18fil  20      „ 


es,  the  existing  state  of  taxation 


bringing  ruin  on  the  cultivators  of  the 

Gentleman  ^^n  flg  know  of  quantities  of  land  which 
— hject,  he  had  been  thrown  up.  Only  a  short  tiua 
ago  he  had  heard  of  a  man,  whom  he  knew 
well,  and  who  posiessed  about  7U0  acre* 
near  Hastings,  having  the  whole  of  his 
farms  thrown  upon  his  hands  by  respectable 
tenants.  If  there  was  to  be  a  revision  of 
taxation,  he  thought  the  hop  duty  waa  a 
tax  which  might  fairly  be  considered  by 
the  Goveminent.  Another  objection  to  it 
was,  that  the  hop  duty  had  always  been 
the  subject  of  au  exceasive  amount  of  gam- 
bling. There  was  more  betting  about  what 
the  bop  duty  would  be  for  the  year,  than 
there  was  about  any  horse,  either  at  New- 
market or  Epsom.  He  had  even  been 
told  that  vary  large  bribes  hod  been  offered 
to  the  Sicisa  officers  to  reveal  what  the 
amount  of  duty  would  be,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  hops  gathered  in  particular  dis* 
tricts.  He  certainly  thought  the  subject 
was  worthy  consideration  by  the  Qovem- 
ment.  He  knew  that  Government  waa 
most  anxious  to  do  what  they  could  to 
relieve  the  excessive  burdens  on  land. 
All  that  he  asked  in  the  Eesolution  waa 
this,  that  in  any  remission  of  taxation, 
the   repeal  of  the  Exoise  Duty  on  Sop) 


ai 


The 
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ougkt  to  be  taken  inte  lerious  eooeidera* 
tion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"  That  in  any  remission  of  Taxation,  the  repeal 
of  the  Exeise  Duty  on  Hops  ought  to  he  uSlbvl 
into  serious  consideration  by  this  Uouse." 

Mr.  fuller  seconded  the  Motion. 

Mr.  T.  L.  HODGES  had  on  former  occa* 
aioQS  brought  this  subject  under  the  consid- 
eration of  the  House,  and  he  more  particu- 
larly urged  one  portion  of  it  on  its  atten- 
tion. It  would  be  recollected  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  removed  the  whole  of  the  duty 
en  foreign  hops ;  and  when  that  was  done, 
one  would  have  thought  that  it  would  have 
been  but  an  act  of  common  justice  to  give 
some  mitigation  to  the  British  planter. 
But  that  he  refused  to  do.  The  increased 
hop  duty  was  imposed  by  •  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
1804,  and  the  British  hopgrower  should 
be  relieved  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the 
increase  of  duty  then  imposed. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  th9  EXCHE- 
QUER:  Sir,  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  East  Sussex  has  made  a  very  proper 
9tatement,  and  has  moved  a  very  tem- 
perate Resolution.  He  has  placed  before 
the  House  very  fairly  the  position  of  his 
constituents,  and  has  expressed  an  opin- 
ion, from  which  I  do  not  by  any  means 
desire  to  dissent,  that  in  any  revision  of 
taxation  the  repeal  of  the  Excise  Duty 
on  Hops  ought  not  to  be  omitted  from 
the  serious  consideration  of  this  House. 
Nothing,  I  think,  can  be  more  reasonable 
than  that  sentiment.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
iFemment  are  (they  regret  to  say  it)  quite 
aware  of  tho  sufferings  which  unfortunately 
exist  in  that  part  of  the  country  which 
the  hon.  Member  represents,  and  I  can 
declare,  in  all  sincerity  on  their  behalf, 
that  if  it  were  in  their  power,  by  any  pro- 
pdition,  to  remedy  the  sufferings  of  the 
BOD.  Member's  constituents,  or  of  any 
class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  they 
would  be  only  too  happy  to  do  so.  With 
regard  to  the  present  case,  I  hope  that 
my  hon.  Friend  will  himself  perceive  that, 
regard  being  had  to  the  present  state  of 
pnblio  business,  and  to  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  the  Government;  it  would  not  be  in 
any  degree  proper  or  expedient  to  press 
the  Government  to  the  expression  of  any 
definite  opinion  on  the  subject.  All  that 
the  hon.  Member  seems  to  be  anxious  for 
is,  that  in  the  event  of  the  House  under- 
taking a  revision  of  taxation,  the  duty  on 
hops  shaU  not  be  omitted  from  our  con- 
sideration; and  I  can  assure  my  hon. 
Friend  that  in  that  aoiiety  I  participate 


quite  as  warmly  as  himself.  He  desires 
that  in  any  general  revision  of  our  taxation 
there  shall  be  consideration  for  the  hop 
planters;  and  I  can  assure  him  that,  so 
far  as  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  regulate  the  matter,  such 
shall  be  the  case.  Even  in  the  event  of 
a  more  limited  view  of  the  fiscal  condition 
of  the  country  being  taken,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  incidence  of  taxation  upon 
agriculture,  the  case  of  the  hopgrowers 
shall  not  be  forgotten.  Most  assuredly,  in 
any  effort  that  may  hereafter  be  made  to 
place  agricultural  taxation  on  a  more  satis- 
factory footing,  the  tax  on  hops  ought  not 
and  shall  not  escape  our  consideration. 
But  my  hon.  Friend  having  now  stated 
with  great  moderation  and  force  the  facts  of 
his  case,  and  having  accurately  described 
th  position  of  his  constituents  with  regard 
to  this  tax,  I  do  hope  that  he  will  feel 
that  he  has  done  his  duty,  and  that  he  will 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  press  the  matter 
further  on  the  present  occasion.  Deputa- 
tions on  this  subject  have  already  waited 
on  my  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  and  have  presented  a  memo- 
rial embodying  their  views.  To  that 
memorial,  as  to  all  other  memorials  that 
may  be  presented  by  any  class  of  Her  Ma-* 
jesty's  subjects  on  the  question  of  taxa- 
tion, it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  devote  their  most  earnest  consideration. 
I  hope,  therefore,  that  my  hon.  Friend 
will  be  content  with  having  drawn  public 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  that  having 
stated  his  case  to  the  House  with  great 
propriety,  he  will  not  feel  himself  called 
upon  to  press  the  Government  to  a  de- 
finite declaration  of  their  intentions  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  though  this  was 
brought  forward  as  an  agricultural  ques- 
tion, he  considered  the  duty  on  hops  press-* 
ed  most  unequally  upon  all  classes,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  removed.  They  had 
freed  the  food  of  the  poor  man  from  tax, 
and  why  should  they  not  relievo  his  beve-^ 
rage  from  taxation  ?  The  food  of  the  peo- 
ple had  been  freed  from  duty,  and  it  was 
consistent  as  well  as  just  to  let  them  have 
untaxed  drink.  The  working  people  of 
this  country  should  be  placed  in  a  similar 
position  to  that  of  the  working  people  of 
Belgium  and  other  countries,  in  which,  in 
consequence  of  there  being  no  tax  upon 
beer,  it  was  drank  in  considerable  quanti« 
ties,  but  not  so  as  to  produce  drunkenness. 
A  plentiful  use  of  beer  would  prevent  tho 
consumption  of  ardent  spirits,  which  worked 
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SO  mneh  otiI  :a  :hese  ^'nyioms.  :l^  ricsz 
tay  that  be  to*  3u::e  -a::*;ii:-i  t-::i  -•* 
statemeoc  jr  '.ae  .-;;•!:  ojc.  :.ii;.>-rt-.r  : 
the  Excae«|uer.  ^  :  '«^:i  ::iir::~  zzT'js-siJ^i^ 
aDvthin;;  iedniie  ;uiiia  :e  :Aai  lJ.  ~2.e 
iinaucioi  suicemvai  v;^*  A&a  .eiur?  ze 
lioutie.  lie  oaueu  itiwu  ".ii^Jb*  iirrruirarTL 
UeuiieiutfU  ou  liie  Miiii»Uin:ii.  jeuL*;^erf  tti-j 

90     loudly     :>ruciaiUl^     :U»rUls«iVH>       J        .; 

frieuus  oi  tiie  artuvr  auu  ..9  ^«M>ar^r*.  j 
'^ivo  I  heir  suppoti  '.'J  \  MvtH.'&.i-.ti  ,■  a*- 
ouiii'tf  ittpeAi  oi  xiitti  Ma. I   "ia.         '*«•'•?  v:i» 

UO(  ;i  ta.\  iCkteJ  'Jp\/U  .l^i'  'la.vd^^  «  --ij- 
1'AC  It^r-     0COUOUiiC«Ua\  .      'U  ^  >kt.  a.i  ^  .      ;  .j  U     w- 

ciaUy>  [iiaii  liio  '.iSA  ^^a  'jo^:.  "':?r*r 
M(i6   '.lo   ta.v   '.Qui.   !ic  >«vuiU    mj v^atfL-    ?««     •-- 

!UO«oJ.  -V.  lO^CdU  L'l.  'lii«I  'lldkk  ^A  •«Uuivl.  .« 
luittud     lO     '.  C«idiCiJ»   .ili»     .AA     « wuj%i       «.      :iv«^ 

«  «  •  - 

hiiou. 

Hk.  UKNRV    JUL  H.Vlv.N-'   >^*vi.     ai»«. 

>C«U'  .iltCi'  >CuU,  .i|.'\,iA  :.!iS  ■Iv-.Oii  -Ciij^ 
biOU^iU     'OlVt^jkiU,    ^«.iiiSii     -Ax.       :VrU.      •It^JjotTk 

(01  MoiUiooc,  .ua  iiiCM.  '«.:u  ^.Xiu  :c  ^~•.- 
^bhc  Viiui»fcOii«ii ■  »4do  .4  :iic  .loudc.   :«;     '^Lr 


Uuuici  \v<i»  :u  '.iic   \u. 


b'l. 


.-L 


L  ~ 


.l\. 


(uc«:piu^  o£  >u\:a  ^  \lOk^ca  .;rsa^::  ..lo 
lloucKr'.  Mr.  LLi'^ir; .  '.  )v^  -'v,u.-  ••iiuoiL. 
I  AiHaj»»  voiea  rot  '.tic  rcpcd^  .i  -.;i«  ^UiiC 
ln.\.  I  Ue  ««a:»  "Ciiuv  :u  .iutiiiu  lu;  ac 
hoii.  Membvi'  'Oi*  \loiuru.»c  v.^^  au  j:;.ct.^- 
(lou,  bu(  he  Okaiuica  .i«iCcutiioa  u  iic  uu^ 
luUo  I'll  chis  >uojoci.  oi  >;r  i^  aaii.-:>  jr&kUiiOi. 
[**  OrUoi,  oixLcii'  ILo  ^voo  ^^(.4*.vui^  -i 
Mu  hi«boiical  !'dc(.  -Le  ^v«k»  :io^  ^luu.ii^  .u 
.•k  Meuibci'  oi  iliat  :lou»c,  mi  lie  '^a^  s^calw- 
lugot'  a  ijieiitleui4Ui  ^«hu  :ua  tuuuo  .^  .->^eo«.a 
bufoi>*  ihti  Curu  Ljkwii.  ^^cie  c^Ctueu.  :i 
04'Uer  (o  iuJiu:^  the  raiuicis  .o  Juii«ciu 
W  iheir  repeal,  Sir  -auic»  jraJum  si^d, 
*'  Ot' eoursw*  ib^  v«i-v  ve«u-  litur  ni;  <^'oiu 
bawa  aro  r«p«Muea,  lue  Maic  Va.x  uu»4, 
vik''  Bitfi  3ev«r  ou  .iijy  -^iiigio  Jcc*i»iou 
aiDod  the  rtt|Mai  01  ihe  Com  L.uvt»  >h«i»  >;v  lo  •cb^a  uc  ^me  iuiv  'itfr  owt.  that 
JauMa  Grahaui  :o  cm  t'ouhu  r^coiiiin^  us 
«u4i»  in  tAvour  oi  iha&  Mouou.  u  '.iwo 
UMMMMT,  the  hon.  .Heuiutir  :'or  \laueuo»wi- 
(Mfi  linght)  haul  ^li  co  cho  -'ariiioi»  '.iia«i 
diM  Malt  Tax  ruuM  :^  iiuuiediaireiy  Mtvi 
Cvi'tt  Law  Repeal;  iievoi-(ueiea»,  'viicucvci 
vaa  bruu|^i  forwai-u,  '.iiat  :iuii. 
iabiTvouMLa»catii^('   t-    *-*l)^ 


3  -nfifn  -rr  Jiocher.     "^aene^er  this  qnes- 

:_:i  'TS     r:"iri-  "■r^nT'L  "iiev  exclaimed, 

J  r    J    :=:     1  rmeil  :jie  ^^loas  of  a  bread 

M^:   "i-i   .:i^    '    :l'Ds   .t  jzaiu  bat  call  it 

•lu.;  —ii  TtiL  "ZL*  TTspoation  refers  to 
ly.r.-.r.'z    ±=s    "zian   i    ir^aii   vax.*'     Now, 

-:u=ti  .'^i:.  rrnf.rfT.fa  inew  DerfectlT  well 
■.in;    -rr*f  T3a  20    ztensoa  U)  restore  the 

-d    rvaii   x::.      The*"  "n:jit  is  well  talk  of 

■rsVLrrs::   -e  ItrraxrcT.     Tr:ieir  oppositioa 

::  Z1Z  .-r-;'iza.  'zierfibre.  "vas  bat  a  sham, 
,'i    .0     :r  ^arr-  ^urrose*.     There  was  a 

-r'a.::  -.nz:i"    ur»nui02*i.*ai  face  in  refer- 

:•:-  .  n.?  -uL'i*^-:.  3e  lid  3ot  meau  to 
'■^ir.  :^:  i,*:.  r'.'y  .m.'p/^r  Vco.  bat  it  was  a 
ac.    Hi!   ■-•ri'snt^vr  :::e«  "va*  an  increase 

1    ae   iuaii'.::'?'    E    jiiier  :}eer  in  diis  coan- 
r^.    .ix:c^  rua  U20  Ml   ourcflse  in  the  im- 
■•ui\a-.VLi    r    .TfatiaUZ. 

L.i.   .     jri£>'  sud.  Tziat  le  was  one  of 

■i'.f^  -•?^-*.-tue  if  moera  :o  ^hom  the  hon. 
*Ujij«r  r  V-1^^  f'lrrev  lad  xJaded;  bat 
.r  Ir  .  jutii;  •vced  .ass  jear  with  the 
:ou.  •Tut.v'iian  .jr  ilaat  Su:fsex  iMr.  Fre- 
•cii     .LIU    Tuui>i   'rne  Tiia  liun  again  that 

!:;;*tc   .   :c  'rv?o;«iL  :i:s  ^ut:oa  :o  a  diTTsLon. 

i'.  ..u  :ijL  .vu^m'iir  nir  .lop  latT  most  ob» 
:vAvu>  .u  ici.**ju'ji:  c  'ae  jonien  it  im- 
•vacu  a  :!v  .'jii^u'jivr^  .c  beer.  But  he 
.ivu;;iL  tuiu  ii^  'nf**up*  jt  the  hop  dntj 
ri*  iv.r  -tvcrrjv  n  ae  'ipHiucer  than 
.\Uk.i  x.i\AS  .i  :ij.'r>.  ndeed  :he  hop  dutj 
^.M  .  AL'vOi.'jiitti  'J,  c-M  "vspect.  The  tax 
v^o  ^u  :^*4:uiar  a  »  amount  that  the 
.u.:i>  :%«.>.•!-  .•jkua  !uL  .'aiouiate  :he  amoont 
:c  -ii^iic  :a»e  J  '*av'.  The  amount  of 
^u.v  ta»  ati'vrion?  X  7uuiect  or  constant 
^-A^iijiiij;^.  \u\x  '  :ic  lup  iiarsec  in  the  Bo- 
ou^!i  Vd»  ki:  Luoiuer  ractersail's.  It 
^«K>  :></  'itijiii'vud  '.1  .uxiuuuc.  :iiac  30  Chan- 
jciiOl'  I  iK-  ''\i:!i^<iuer  '.'ouid  ever  teil  the 
>utu  ■:  touui  MtHAUce,  md  :l  'nis  also  ex- 
.x«.u.ii^iy  .  ppif»«i»e  <  u  he  producer.  But 
>^»iuo»  aiss  lie  a  A  }oL'e  uost  uneqoailr 
.>u  :1c  ->tvtULii:«>r.  V.  •t^nKjii  :^rowing  hops 
ii  \ctih  ^oia  :ivm  or  louuie  :be  price  at 
<«uicti  :ic  ^u^;^c.\  ^njt^t^r  ^id  ihem,  but 
uc  .a^it^i  ^'diu   .ae   iauie  amount   of  duty. 


.lie  voiu  ^totwr  •aid.  .in  :ion.  Friend, 
iKivioit*  Mr.  ''.  -.  .lodges r.  who  repre- 
>eubcu  !ie  \ciiw  ^r«iwer<.  iid  :iot  waus  a 
"vjH.'Ui  -1  'lit  vtiuio  iuiy.  JUG  jniy  of  that 
;»4Ai-ii  11  ^  taicti  va&  .\nowu  ad  the  war 
viuiv.  V Ills'  M.*uid  ouve  iiie  duiv  as  much 
.b   'MoLociive    Iiiiv     !i    avour    .>r   iiis    con- 


'iuiuciiid  .i»  le  vouid  veil  ouiaiu.    This  tax 
those  lion.  Uouiieiueii  'vnu     ««»    iK't-viot'^  .l  :i\/»t  >ppr<^si4»ive  tax  on  the 
ii  61M  trade  liad   iuc  me    '.luioi-tuudie  :aiiu«;i:»  -viio  ^rew  hops  on  the 
there  was  iio  ruoui    lioavy    sou  ji   Su:!«ex.  .uid  .t  appeared  to 
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him  that  both  on  the  ground  of  justice  and 
of  fiscal  expediency  it  ought  to  be  abolish- 
ed. If  the  tax  were  repealed,  it  would  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  the  hopgrowers  com- 
ing to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
farmd  pauperis,  as  they  frequently  did,  to 
ask  for  a  remission  of  a  part  or  of  the 
whole  of  the  doty.  Nothing  could  more 
clearly  show  the  oppressiveness  and  ob- 
noxious character  of  the  tax,  than  the  fact 
that  the  duty  varied  from  120,0002.  to 
400,000{.  a  year;  therefore  the  amount 
ought  not  to  show  any  serious  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  its  repeal.  He  could  not  agree 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey 
(Mr.  H.  Drummond)  that  this  tax  and  the 
malt  tax  were  of  the  same  nature,  because 
if  the  malt  tax  were  repealed,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  find  a  substitute  for  it;  and 
he  defied  any  man  to  find  a  new  tax  as  a 
substitute  for  the  malt  tax  which  would  be 
accepted  by  the  country.  The  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax  was 
not  so  strong  as  it  was  some  years  ago. 
There  was  a  large  party  in  this  country 
who  were  opposed  to  the  use  of  fermented 
liquors.  There  was  a  large  amount  of 
public  opinion  in  favour  of  that  view,  and 
he  was  happy  to  say,  it  included  the  best 
portion  of  the  working  classes  in  this  coun- 
try. They  might  be  right,  or  they  might 
be  wrong,  as  to  the  view  they  took  of  the 
effect  of  fermented  liquors;  but  this  he 
knew,  that  any  Gentleman  who  represent- 
ed alarge  constituency  in  that  House,  might 
vote  against  the  repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax 
without  giving  that  offence  to  his  constitu- 
ents which  he  would  have  given  twenty 
years  ago  by  taking  such  a  course.  He 
remembered  some  twenty  years  ago,  when 
the  repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax  was  the  most 
popular  cry  in  Manchester.  But  now  he 
was  sure  his  hon.  Friends  the  Members  for 
Manchester  might  vote  against  its  repeal 
without  incurring  much  danger  of  losing 
their  seats  on  that  account.  But  if  the  hon. 
Member  for  West  Surrey  and  his  Friends 
in  that  House  had,  as  he  said,  no  idea  of 
putting  on  a  Com  Law,  then  there  was  no 
other  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  Malt  Tax, 
except  by  a  reduction  of  expenditure.  If 
they  would  only  join  him  in  effecting  that 
reduction  of  expenditure,  they  would  find 
but  little  resistance  to  the  abolition  of  the 
Malt  Tax.  But  what  was  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  hon.  Gentleman  and  his  friends, 
the  'Mate"  Protectionists?  Did  not  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  make  it  a  boast  a  few  nights 
ago»  that  when. he  (Mr.  Cobden)  brought 


forward  a  Motion  in  favour  of  a  large  re- 
duction of  taxation — not  a  sudden  reduc-> 
tion,  but  a  gradual  return  to  the  expendi« 
tnre  of  1835 — the  then  Government  were 
enabled  by  the  aid  of  his  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer's)  party  to  defeat  that  Mo- 
tion ?  And  now  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Surrey  charged  them  with  being  the  cause 
of  the  Malt  Tax  not  being  repealed.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Frewen)  took 
a  courageous  part  last  Session.  He  (Mr. 
Cobden)  well  remembered  that  he  resisted 
all  the  appeals  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Sir  C.  Wood)  who  was  then  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  to  withdraw  his  Motion, 
and  not  to  divide  the  House  on  it;  but  the 
hon.  Member  persevered,  and  he  (Mr.  Cob- 
den) applauded  him  for  it.  He  congratu- 
lated the  men  of  Sussex  upon  having  got 
a  Member  who  would  go  through  with  the 
question,  and  who  was  not  to  be  put  off 
by  the  blandishments  of  any  party.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  their  cause  would  suc- 
ceed in  such  hands;  but,  judge  his  surprise, 
when  he  had  read  the  report  of  the  inter- 
view which  had  taken  place  between  the 
hon.  Gentleman  and  his  Sussex  friends 
and  the  Earl  of  Derby,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Hop  Duties.  There  he  found  that 
without  any  promise  being  made  by  the 
Government,  that  they  would  support  the 
repeal  of  those  duties,  an  understanding 
had  been  come  to,  that  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  was  not  to  be  pressed  to  a 
division.  Now  he  (Mr.  Cobden),  after  a 
good  deal  of  experience  in  that  House, 
begged  to  tell  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  if 
he  wished  to  succeed  in  obtaining  relief 
from  this  obnoxious  tax  for  the  hopgrowers 
of  Sussex,  he  must  be  prepared  to  press  it 
forward,  notwithstanding  the  inconvenience 
it  might  give  to  a  Government  or  to  a  par- 
ticular party.  And  if  he  found  that  a  Go- 
vernment were  in  straits  and  difficulties, 
and  that  a  party  were  vibrating  and  oscil- 
lating in  their  places,  then  was  the  time 
for  pressing  his  Motion  with  the  greatest 
perseverance.  The  hon.  Gentleman  stood 
a  better  chance  for  a  successful  division 
that  evening  than  he  did  when  he  made  his 
Motion  last  Session.  Last  year  the  Budget 
had  been  launched  when  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man made  his  Motion,  and  he  came  late 
upon  the  field.  On  the  present  occasion 
the  Budget  had  not  been  produced,  and  he 
was  amongst  the  first  claimants  for  consid- 
eration. A  still  stronger  reason  for  his 
persevering  was  this,  that  the  present  was 
a  condemned  Parliament.  It  was  in  a 
state  of  penitence,  and  many  men  would 


S7  For^iffH 

give  A  |(0(h1  Yote  now,  whon  thej  would  not 
do  so  III  the  beginning  of  a  now  Parlia- 
nieiit.  Tlioroforo,  althouj^h  tho  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  brought  forward  hU  Motion  in 
tho  niildoat  and  moat  milk-and-water  man- 
ner poaaiblo.  he  hopeil  ho  was  not  going  to 
waato  the  time  of  tho  Uouae  by  withdraw, 
ing,  but  that  he  would  be  found  staunch 
enough  and  true  enough  to  hit  friondd  to 
in'eaH  it  to  a  diviaion. 

Mh.  FKKWKN  »aid.ho  understood  tho 
hon.  Monibor  (Mr.  Cobdon)  to  have  said 
that  ho  (Mr.  Frt>won)  voatordav  attended 
with  tho  de|uitation  thtit  waiteil  on  the  Karl 
of  IWrbv.  Uo  was  not  present,  and  did 
not  know  of  what  had  taken  plaoe  until 
seven  o^clock  in  (he  evening.  The  Com- 
mittee sent  a  ivpi>rt  to  him,  stating  that 
thev  had  urged  the  matter  ou  the  eou^ider- 


{ COMMONS}  Be/H^ees. 

men  an  infraction  of  the  law  from  the 

of  a  deleterious  article, 

Motion,  by  leare,  mthdrawn. 


FOREIGN  REFUQEES. 

Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNBS  row  t6 
move  an  Address  for  copies  of  the  Corre- 
spondence between  Her  Majeatj'a  Govern* 
ment  and  foreign  Sutes,  respecting  the 
proteclion  afforded  to  Refugees.  He  wilb- 
ed  to  confine  himself  strictly  within  the 
words  of  his  Motion;  and  in  so  doing  he 
wi;»hed  to  state,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session  he  applied  to  the 
noble  Lord  then  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment for  information  as  to  whether  he 
intended  to  lay  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  the  correspondence  between  the 
British   Government    and   foreign    States 


atiou  of  the  Karl  of  Derby — that  they  I  wich  respect  to  foreign  refugees.  The 
were  so  sati^isi  wi(h  hi:»  an^^wer  that  they  I  noble  Lord  informed  him,  that  it  was  his 
hvpi^l  he  would  not  prei^  the  Uou;»o  on  iho  >  intention  to  lay  those  papers  before  the 
qu^'stion.  Ue  said  ho  thou^^ht  it  wu:»  only  i  Hou«e«  and  they  accordingly  were  so  laid 
due  to  hiA  constituents  to  bring  the  i(ue:»tion  '  upon  the  table  of  the  House.  Those 
under  tho  Ov^i^deratiou  \>f  the  House,  in  papers  concluded  with  a  despatch  of  Earl 
order  that  ho  might  have  an  opportunity  Oranville.  in  reference  to  coomiunieations 
of  urging  the  amount  of  the  ta.x.  and  the  received  from  foreign  Powers  upon  that 
unittttt  way  in  which  it  preii^HcU  upon  his  sub  ice  c.  with  the  addition  of  certain  an* 
eom&iitueut;^.  Keeling  ^^utco  satisncd  with 
the  ;%nswer  of  tho  right  hon.  v.' ban  eel  lor  of 
the  K  xelio^uor.  it  wa»  not  hi;»  rucentioii  to 
divide  the  Uouso  ou  tho  pretfcuc  ocea- 
ikiou. 

Mh.  BA^$  Mid»  when  iho  House  knew 
th%it  during  the  la^t  year   ;ftnd  chc  r>i-er^*ni 

the  price  of  hopci  iiad  ntoie  tli.m  Jouoied.  ^cre  intorMied  by  ihe  puoiic  press  that  a 
il  would  be  ot  opinion  iim&  uIm:  waa  a 
sudicicnc  mducciiicnc  to  !ncloa^o  ^:ic  cul- 
tivation, I'or  iho  tur^M^nor  liad  siill  iho 
iudueemeut  v>c  a  hi|;h  pnco  to  inipoii..  In- 
stead of  iho  cultivalioii  ot  iiop>  'jciii:; 
tumous.  to  tho  laiuier.  ^o  Viiovot  :iiaL  i 
waa  much  moix*  'Hxitita'nc  lo  ^n^^t  'iop:».  u 
i**.  tOi.  or  \M'  *c»»c..  ;.iuin  -.o  i;iw*  ^licui. 
ac  ^^0*.  .1  ijuiutcf;  .uui  I  lo  iii;;!!!  'v  um-*. 
niitted  '<.**  '.ai^o  Micii  .i  liHM-'^.  lio  ^■>iiiii  ^^ 
to  the  iopfc;m«Oi>  ol'  lV.>iiC.  ^N-ivcsivr. 
;Uftd  40(iiO  Oilier  :Mr<^  '-iuu  n  ^iic  -i .>•><•  m 
dvpre*m.'d  siaio  o(  .«;;ticuituie  .iu'^  :<tuia 
UO(  dll'^Vi  ■.ilOUls*'i*f>  -*»  t  'iion'  :»i«'iU:iiMC 
puriiuit  '.iiati  'A>  .iic  ouitt«aiioii  u  ;v>it^ 
Witil  iv^aiU  u  .i)o  J0»^'i  ^akioit  jl  .i^'  u<ii. 
^«ui inw  ' V>r  W  c**.  '5u rt f  *  Mr  ' « ■  '  * » u -. 1 1 - 
TiKHid}.   le     i*»ia4i    "jc    ^oil     h^ai'ti      iuu     to 

Unw^^I'  COuid     \*k^%i      «'VOUt*iO      t>       flO     It-^'t'. 
vbeUk  lO  ^Mici)    IC    la^i  .M^t'tti.^1  '>iit:\>vii     i.i 
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swer»  fn.)m  forei^ni  Ministers  after  the 
iits^ue  \ii  that  despacch.  The  Earl  of 
Westmoreland  ^aced  that  Prince  Schwart- 
seubcp^  at  the  time  of  receifing  thai 
Jespaicii  wa:»  m  occupied  that  he  was 
unabio  CO  j:*vc  an  immediate  reply.  A 
^lort  '^iine  alter  the  date  of  that  letter  we 


dcspacvo  wa:!>  ^enc  by  Prince  ^chwartacn- 
bci'*jc  £o  i:ie  .Vii:^cr'an  M'nister  in  this 
coutury.  and  aiso  :o  cue  Foreign  Office  in 
:iii:&  councry.  T'lac  Jespacch  waa  received 
•junn^  :iie  A  imini^cracion  jf  Earl  Gran- 
vtllo  it  :iie  y-jrtjisrn  Olfice.  lie  (3Cr.  M. 
M.iiie^.  '.uouiJCMC  :c  wa:i  very  importanc  to 
'.iiis  jouui:-v  :i]ac  :iiac   lespacch  shoald  ba 

oiuiaily  !aid  Mpon  :iie  :abio  of  the  House. 

T'lo  ;ono  jc  'i»  :&s  *'ur  ia  he  could  jud^ 
-r«tm  wMat  .ip(tear<i'u  n  'he  Tjubiie  prints^ 
't:i>  }i  \  vvi  V  icciiiiar  lud  ^lainful  oharac- 
.CI',  '.to  wuuiu  .'-juteuc  jiinstiif  with  de^ 
^•i-.'oiiiv:  c  u  >ucu  ani^uai^e  tbr  the 
'ux>^'iu.       ie  :no(ii;tic    c  'vas  :uosc  impor* 

aiii    itai  -tie  -*jr?vc(  :e\c  )f  that  despatch 

^louivi  »o  atd  HHjvt    iio  :a6Ltf  of  who  House. 

iivo^tii     V     ki»o     m  port  nut,    for    the 

•t.ii-:tcicf     »w     lie    "ace     iovenituent*    that 

MO  -U-use  ^Kuiu  HJ  ncunued  whether 
■*i.ir'    ii:*iikji!^'    ii:»*.«crt*u   :hac   'iespatuh 

i!ict.iivr  ic  kti>i«i.'i-vu  I  iirtjciiv  ^nd  im- 
-,*iictii\.  .>i-  ♦iKLuer  c  i-vununeu  tor  tha 
-trecwuh   viovernitt%:i&6   :u   lUiaiwer   it.       Ha 
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asked  hit  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chaucellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  soon  after  his  accession 
to  office,  whether  he  would  have  any  oh- 
jection  to  lay  those  papers  on  the  tahle  of 
the  House.  He  understood  from  him,  at 
the  time,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  do  so, 
because  the  correspondence  was  not  then 
complete.  Would  his  right  hon.  Friend 
permit  him  to  say  that  such  answer  merely 
meant  that  he  did  not  think  it  convenient 
to  lay  the  papers  on  the  table  of  the 
House,  because  despatches  of  that  kind 
might  be  procrastinated  from  time  to  time, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  long  time 
to  obtain  a  complete  copy  of  the  corre- 
spondence. He  wished  his  right  hon. 
Friend  to  understand  that  he  (Mr.  M. 
Milnes)  confined  his  request  upon  this 
subject  to  the  despatch  of  the  Austrian 
GoTernraent  in  answer  to  that  of  Earl 
Qranville,  and  to  any  answers  which  might 
have  been  given  by  the  late  Government. 
Of  course  if  it  was  convenient  for  him  to 
do  so,  or  if  he  thought  it  would  furnish 
more  light  upon  the  subject,  he  might  add 
such  correspondence  as  had  taken  place 
since  the  accession  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment to  power.  The  House  would,  no 
doubt,  be  grateful  to  him  for  such  addi- 
tional information.  He  could  assure  his 
right  hon.  Friend  that  he  had  no  desire 
whatever  to  embarrass  his  or  any  other 
Government,  because  he  felt  most  deeply 
that  our  foreign  policy  was  too  important 
a  matter  to  bo  trifled  with  by  party  ma- 
noeuvres. He  would  content  himself  with 
now  moving  for  the  papers  mentioned  in 
his  Motion.  In  asking  for  the  production 
of  those  papers  he  did  not  believe  that  he 
was  making  an  unjust  demand. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  that  She  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this 
House,  Copies  of  the  Correspondence  between 
Her  Majesty's  Government  and  Foreign  States, 
respecting  the  protection  afforded  to  Refugees 
(in  continuation  of  the  Correspondence  already 
presented  to  Parliament)." 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Pontefract  appears  to  entertain  the  no- 
tion that  the  essense  of  diplomacy  is  my* 
stery.  He  thinks  it  quite  impossible, 
whenever  our  diplomatic  interests  are  con- 
cerned, for  any  Member  or  Members  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  give  a 
straightforward  answer.  My  hon.  Friend 
wishes  to  bring  a  subject  of  great  interest 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House;  but 
before  he  makes  his  Motion,  he  wbhes  to 


be  put  in  possession  of  certain  despatches 
which  the  Government  of  this  country  hare 
received  from  foreign  Powers.  My  hoti^ 
Friend  has  been  fumisbed  with  some  pais 
tial  information  respecting  that  oorrespon* 
dence.  He  inquired  of  me  the  other  day 
whether  I  would  lay  on  the  table  of  the 
House  some  further  correspondence  con- 
nected with  this  subject,  namely,  that  re^ 
lating  to  foreign  Refugees.  I  then  told 
my  hon.  Friend  that  the  correspondence 
was  not  complete,  but  when  complete,  I 
would  lay  it  before  the  House.  And  now^ 
I  can  tell  my  hon.  Friend  that  that  corre- 
spondence is  complete.  Within  a  day  or 
two  I  believe  it  will  be  printed,  and  when 
it  is  printed,  I  shall,  by  command,  lay  it 
on  the  table  of  this  House.  My  hon« 
Friend  assures  me  that  he  has  no  desire  to 
embarrass  Her  Majesty's  Government  by 
bringing  forward  this  question.  I  can  as- 
sure him  that  tbe  question  is  not  embar- 
rassing, nor  am  I  conscious  of  having  at- 
tempted to  evade  it.  I  cannot  suppose 
that  my  hon.  Friend  is  going  to  press  this 
Motion  to  a  division,  particularly  after  the 
statement  which  I  have  made.  I  have  en- 
tirely fulfilled  my  promise  to  the  House. 
I  told  the  House  that,  when  the  corre- 
spondence was  complete,  it  would  be  placed 
before  them.  I  now  inform  the  House, 
that  the  correspondence  is  complete,  and 
that  in  due  course  it  will  be  laid  upon  the 
table,  so  as  to  be  in  time  for  my  hon. 
Friend's  speech. 

Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES  still  thought 
the  remarks  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  were 
characterised  by  diplomatic  mystery. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  hoped,  after 
the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  that  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Pontefract  would  withdraw  his 
Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdra'wn, 

EGYPT  AND  TURKEY. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  begged  to  bring  for- 
ward  the  Motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice.  He  felt  that  the  questions  now 
pending  between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt  were  questions  in 
which  this  country  had  a  deep  interest; 
and  in  illustration  of  the  nature  of  that 
interest  he  might  refer  to  the  saying  of 
the  celebrated  Mehemet  Ali — that  Egypt 
had  become  the  bridge  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  What  country,  he  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) inquired,  had  the  greatest  interest  in 
that  bridge  ?  He  would  ask  hon.  Members 
to  accompany  him  in  imagination  to  a  spot 
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which  he  might  call  the  centre  of  the 
hridge,  namely,  the  middle  of  the  desert 
of  Suez,  which  he  had  himself  recently 
visited.  What  a  few  years  since  was  a 
desert,  was  now  the  great  thoroughfare  of 
commercial  traffic,  and  of  travelling  and 
postal  intercourse  hetween  Europe  and  the 
£ast.  He  might  show  them  there  a  long 
train  of  camels,  stretching  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  passing  through,  laden  with 
merchandise;  he  might  show  them  two  or 
three  hundred  camels  carrying  on  their 
hacks  merchandise  and  travellers'  luggage 
— another  division  laden  with  hoxes,  con- 
taining specie  to  the  value  of  400,000^.  to 
500,000^. ;  and  then,  again,  another  divi- 
sion conveying  the  letters  and  correspon- 
dence hetween  the  East  and  the  West;  and, 
lastly,  numerous  relays  of  commodious  car- 
riages advancing  at  a  rapid  pace,  filled  with 
travellers.  The  route  through  Egypt  had 
reduced  the  time  of  this  intercourse  to  nearly 
one-fourth  of  what  it  formerly  was.  Let 
hon.  Memhers  consider  the  importance  of 
this  traffic,  and  how  great  would  he  the  dis- 
appointment of  British  merchants,  and  of 
the  British  people,  if  it  had  again  to  he 
convoyed  round  hy  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
If  something  were  not  speedily  done,  how- 
ever, to  check  the  mischievous  interference 
of  the  Divan  of  Constantinople  in  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  Egypt,  it  was  to 
he  feared  that  it  would  either  he  stopped  al- 
together, or  materially  impeded.  The  nohle 
Viscount  lately  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign 
Department,  had  in  a  sort  of  stereotyped 
reply  which  he  made  to  the  various  memo- 
rials from  British  merchants  and  others  on 
this  subject,  alluded  to  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Porte  and  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt, 
as  matter  of  mere  form  and  etiquette.  But 
he  (Mr.  Anderson)  was  able  to  show  to  the 
House  that  the  pretensions  now  put  for- 
ward, since  the  accession  of  the  present 
Viceroy,  by  the  Porte,  and  only  put  for- 
ward, had  a  far  deeper  object.  And  he 
would  now  state  the  origin  and  object 
of  these  pretensions.  The  present  Vice- 
roy of  Egypt,  Abbas  Pacha,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  government  of  the  country, 
became  a  reformer.  He  found  many  abuses 
which  had  existed  undisturbed  under  former 
administrations.  He  found  in  the  country 
a  number  of  manufacturing  establishments 
which  he  wisely  considered  to  be  of  no  use 
in  Egypt,  the  proper  manufacture  of  which 
was  corn;  and  when  those  manufactories 
were  broken  up,  a  number  of  employes 
were  necessarily  dismissed,  including  some 
Frenchmen.     There  were  also  some  men 
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who  had  held  important  posts  under  hii 
grandfather's  government,  whose  cupidity 
was  checked  under  the  new  system.  The 
parties  thus  dismissed  or  disappointed, 
flocked  in  a  discontented  frame  of  mind  to 
Constantinople,  and  there  originated  a  con* 
spiracy  against  the  Pacha,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  deprive  him  of  the  govern, 
ment  of  Egypt.  He  was  not  making  this 
statement  on  mere  hearsay.  He  had  it  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  chief  conspiratori 
and  it  clearly  appeared  that  what  was 
aimed  at  by  the  Porte  was  the  dismissal 
of  the  present  Pacha,  and  the  reduction 
of  Egypt  to  the  condition  of  an  ordinary 
Turkish  pachalic.  It  was  for  this  coun- 
try to  consider  what  was  likely  to  be  the 
result  of  such  a  state  of  things.  Among 
the  pretensions  of  the  Porte  was  one  whi<m 
struck  at  the  very  root  of  all  author!^ 
in  Egypt.  It  went  to  deprive  the  Pacha 
of  the  power  of  inflicting  capital  punish* 
ment — a  power  without  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  maintain  due  subordination, 
or  to  rule  the  country  advantageously. 
Industrious  efforts,  also,  were  being  made 
to  sow  dissensions  between  different  mem- 
bers of  the  Pacha's  family;  and  as  many 
of  them  were  in  possession  of  large  tracts 
of  land,  the  effect  would  be  to  produce  a 
civil  war.  A  large  number  of  emissaries 
were  actually  now  in  Egypt  endeavouring 
to  persuade  the  people  that  the  Pacha  bad 
no  authority.  Now,  it  had  been  asked  why 
Egypt  could  not  be  governed  as  well 
through  the  Porte,  residing  in  Constanti- 
nople, as  through  a  Pacha  in  Egypt.  His 
first  answer  was,  that  our  nationcd  honour 
was  pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt  in  the  political  position 
assigned  to  the  family  of  Mehemet  AH  by 
the  settlement  of  the  Eastern  question  in 
1841;  and  to  this  he  would  add,  that  his 
claim  to  our  support  was  strengthened  by 
the  fact,  that  British  interests  of  most  im- 
portant character  were  involved  in  the 
tranquillity  and  efficient  government  of 
Egypt,  and  that  no  Pacha  had  ever  done 
so  much  to  protect  aud  to  promote  these 
interests  as  the  present  Pacha.  Why, 
during  the  last  twelve  months  only  British 
property  of  the  value  of  3,000,000^  sterling 
had  passed  through  his  territory  in  safety 
without  a  single  soldier  to  guard  it.  Thia 
was  a  great  contrast  to  the  state  of  things 
in  Turkey,  the  Government  of  which  was 
so  impotent  that  it  was  unable  to  protect 
either  property  or  person.  He  had  that 
day  received  a  letter  from  Constantinople, 
an  extract  of  which  he  would  read,  and 
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which  he  thought  would  fuUj  confirm  this 

part  of  his  statement : — 

"  The  weak  administration  of  the  Turkish  Go- 
Temment,  as  to  affording  protection  to  life  or 
property,  is  made  manifest  by  fiicts  oat  of  num- 
ber. Even  in  this  capital  we  are  scarcely  more 
secure  from  murder  and  theft  than  persons  resid- 
ing in  the  provinces,  the  only  diffBrenoe  being  that 
here  the  acts  are  perpetrated  during  the  night, 
and  by  gangs  of  organised  thieves ;  whereas  those 
in  the  country  take  place  during  the  day,  and  in 
sight  and  call  of  the  houses  of  the  victims,  and 
fiiquently  within  gunshot  of  men  who  are  called 
guards.  At  Smyrna  two  cases  occurred  not  long 
since  of  a  particularly  glaring  description,  namely, 
first,  that  of  the  Dutch  Consul,  who  was  taken  out 
of  his  own  vineyard  at  3  p.m.,  and  within  call  of 
his  house,  and  kept  by  the  banditti  who  infest 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  until  his  friends 
ransomed  him  for  a  sum  equal  to  about  500^. ; 
and  that  of  Mr.  De  Youngh,  the  Danish  Consul- 
general,  who  was  actually  taken  from  his  house 
in  the  centre  of  a  village  of  upwards  of  500  houses, 
having  a  so-called  military  force  of  upwards  of 
200  strong  quartered  in  it.  The  payment  of  a 
sort  of  black  mail  by  the  Smyrna  merchants  to 
those  robbers  for  permission  to  get  the  fruit  and 
other  produce  brought  there  for  shipment  ex- 
empted from  plunder,  is  well  known." 

When  such  was  the  contrast  of  Turkey  to 
Egypt,  this  country  could  scarcely  desire  a 
transference  of  the  government  of  Egypt 
to  the  Sultan.     It  was  considered  hy  many 
persons  that  there  had  been  some  insubor- 
dination among  our   diplomatists  on    this 
question,  and  that  our  Ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople had  not  fully  carried  out  the 
wishes  of  the  Foreign  Office;  and  as  afford- 
ing a  ground  for  this  opinion,  he  would  refer 
to  one  fact  which  would  be  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  many  hon.  Members,  namely,  that 
the  noble  Viscount  then  Secretary  of  Stat« 
for  Foreign  Affairs  declared  in  his  place 
in  this  House*  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
'Her  Majesty's  Government,  that  the  Pacha 
of  Egypt  had  a  right  to  make  the  railway 
in  Egypt  without  the   permission  of  the 
Porte.     Yet  almost  immediately  following 
that  declaration,  the  Pacha  was  strongly 
urged  by  instructions  from  the  British  Am- 
bassador at  Constantinople  to  ask  that  per- 
mission— a  step  which  he  (the  Pacha)  now 
bitterly  regretted,  as  having  compromised 
his  political  position — a  step,  also,  which 
was  likely  to  be  seriously  detrimental  to 
the  improvement  of  the  transit  to  and  from 
the  East.     For  he  might  explain  to  the 
House  that  the  railway  for  which  permis- 
sion had  been  asked  and  obtained   from 
the  Porte,  and  about  which  so  much  was 
thought  in  this  country,  was  not,  after  all, 
the  railway  which  we  required  for  the  com- 
munication with  India.     The  railway  now 
about  to  be  constructed  was  only  a  railway 
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between  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  and  how- 
ever advantageous  it  might  be  to  the  in- 
ternal improvement  of  Egypt,  would  do  but 
little  for  the  improvement  of  the  overland 
route,  unless  it  be  continued  from  Cairo  to 
Suez.  Now,  the  Pacha,  by  the  unfortunate 
step  which  British  diplomacy  had  advised 
him  to  take  in  subjecting  himself  to  the 
control  of  the  Porte  in  such  matters,  now 
felt  it  prudent  studiously  to  keep  out  of 
view,  and  even  to  repudiate,  any  intention 
of  making  a  railway  from  Cairo  to  Suez. 
But  for  this  unfortunate  circumstance,  as 
the  hon.  Member  for  Whitby  (Mr.  R.  Ste- 
phenson)  could   confirm,   instead   of    the 
commencement  only  at  Alexandria  of  a 
railway,  we  should  have  five  to  ten  thousand 
labourers  commencing  at  Suez  as  well,  and 
thus  get  a  railway  completed  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  Mediterranean  in  a  short  time, 
instead  of  having  the  most  important  part 
of  it  indefinitely  postponed.      On  this  sub- 
ject he  had  some  personal  knowledge.     He 
had  had  several  communications  with  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  and   he  knew  that  the 
Pacha  felt  very  strongly  and  indignantly 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated 
by  the  Government  of  this  country.      He 
had  been  taunted  by  the  French  party  in 
Egypt  that  had  be  sought  an  alliance  with 
France   he  would   have  been  in  a  much 
better  position.     The  prompt  and  decided 
interference  of  the  French  in  the  dispute 
between  the  Porte  and  their  protege,  the 
Bey   of  Tunis,  had   been  cited  to  him ; 
and  he  (Mr.  Anderson)  considered  this  a 
serious  matter.     Much  was  now  said  about 
a  French  invasion.    He  did  not  fear  any  on 
our  shores;    but  he  would  warn  the  House 
that  it  was  not  improbable  that  instead  of 
our  having  a  French  expedition  on  the  coast 
of    Kent,    Sussex,   or   Hampshire,    there 
might  be  one  sent  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
once  more. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  that  She  will  be  j^raciously  pleased  to 
give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House, 
Copies  of  all  Correspondence  between  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government,  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  Her  Majesty's  Agent  and 
Consul  General  in  Egypt,  since  the  Ist  day  of 
January,  1850,  relative  to  the  attempted  interfe- 
rence of  the  Sublime  Porte  in  the  internal  admin- 
istration of  Egypt,  by  proposing  to  deprive  the 
Pacha  of  the  power  to  inflict  capital  punishment 
on  capitally  convicted  criminals ;  to  construct 
Railways  for  the  internal  improvements  of  and 
facility  of  transit  through  that  Country,  and  other- 
wise ;  and  of  all  representations  made  by  British 
Subjects  in  reference  thereto." 
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Mr.  HUME  seconded  the  Motion. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QTTER:  Sir,  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Anderson)  has  reference  to 
one  of  the  most  delicate  questions  in  the 
whole  range  of  our  foreign  policy,  namely, 
the  relations  between  Turkey  and  Egypt. 
I  can  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  not 
only  the  present,  but,  I  belieye,  also  the 
late  GoTemment,  feel  the  full  importance 
of  the  question,  and  that  we  are  not  influ- 
enced by  the  information  to  which  he  re- 
ferred, nor  the  authority  to  which  he  al- 
luded. If  he  thinks  that  the  contending 
claims  between  Turkey  and  Egypt  (as  he 
seems  to  think)  have  their  foundation  only 
in  the  discords  of  workmen  and  the  little 
plots  of  Constantinople,  I  can  easily  under- 
stand from  what  source  he  derives  his  in- 
formation. The  claims  to  which  he  alludes 
are  founded  upon  existing  treaties — upon 
the  interpretation  of  those  treaties,  and 
upon  traditional  interests  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. It  is,  howeyer,  quite  impossible 
for  the  Goyemment  to  accede  to  the  Mo- 
tion. If  it  were  acceded  to,  the  House 
would  haye  a  yariety  of  information  thrown  ! 
before  it  referring  to  the  negotiations  which  ! 
are  now  pending.  The  whole  question  is 
involred  in  those  negotiations.  The  mutual 
relations  between  Turkey  and  Egypt  are 
DO  doubt  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  : 
interests  of  this  country,  and  also  to  the  in- 1 
terests  of  the  world;  the  Government  feel  \ 
the  full  importance  of  those  relations  being 
established  on  a  proper  and  legitimate 
basis.  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  oppose 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman;  and  I 
do  BO  on  the  simple  intelligible  ground  that 
the  transactions  to  which  he  refers  are  at 
this  moment  in  an  imperfect  state,  that 
they  are  the  subject  of  negotiation  at 
this  present  moment  in  Constantinople,  and 
that  it  would  most  injuriously  affect  the 
public  service  if  those  papers  were  laid 
upon  the  table  of  the  Houf^e. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir,  I  entirely 
agree  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
this  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  import- ! 
ance  and  delicacy.     I  think  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  is  perfectly  right  in    refusing ! 
to    accede   to  the   Motion.      I   think  the 
bon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Anderson)  is  not  cor- 
rect in  his  construction  of  the  guarnntoe 
respecting  the  mutual  relations  of  l\i;ypt 
and  Turkey;  nor  do  I  think  ho  is  ronvrt 
his  inference  of  the  relations  which  the 
IS     rantoc  implies  between  tho  Suhun  and 
Pacha  of  Egypt.     I  am  of  opiniiui  that 
interference  between  the  Sultan  and  j 


the  Pacha  is  a  matter  of  the  ntmoat  ^A- 
cacy.  We  are  on  the  most  fnendlj  tenns 
with  the  Sultan  and  with  the  Pacha — ^we 
may  advise  the  Sultan — we  may  eoniiMl 
him  to  allow  the  Pacha  to  inflict  capital 
punishment,  if  he  should  think  proper, 
without  referring  to  Constantinople;  bat 
such  interference  can  only  be  reeeired  as 
iriendly  counsel,  and  to  giye  it  anj  ehanee 
of  success,  it  ought  to  be  couched  in  the 
most  conciliatory  langague.  Now,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  Uiat  the  production  of  thoie 
documents  for  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
calls,  would  preycnt  such  success.  At  the 
same  time,  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
contructinn  of  the  railroad — with  respect 
to  the  power  of  inflicting  capital  punishment 
where  capital  sentences  are  prononneed — 
I  think  it  most  desirable  that  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt  should  haye  the  same  power  con- 
ferred upon  him  as  is  conferred  bj  onr 
Sovereign  on  the  Governors  of  onr  eolonies 
and  provinces,  and  that  better  goyemment 
would  be  thereby  secured.  But  all  this 
must  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Exeeutiye  Government;  and  I  think  we 
ought  not  unduly  to  interfere  between  the 
Sultan  and  the  Pacha,  but  that  a  concUia- 
tory  course  would  be  the  surest  road  to 
success.  I  am  sure  that  our  Ambassadcv 
at  Constantinople,  Sir  Stratford  Canning-— 
than  whom  there  is  no  man  of  higher  di- 
plomatic talent,  or  more  fit  for  the  position 
he  holds,  will  execute  with  fidelity  and  seal 
any  instructions  that  may  be  transmitted  to 
him  by  the  Home  Government. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  in  1839  this 
country  despatched  to  Egjrpt  some  fifty 
yessels  of  war  to  conquer  the  Pacha,  and 
to  place  Egypt  under  the  Sultan,  with  a 
guarantee  that  certain  powers  should  be 
continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Pacha.  He 
did  not  know  what  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Anderson)  referred  to  when  he  spoke  of  a 
conspiracy,  but  it  appeared  ftH>m  docu- 
ments laid  before  Parliament  that  the  Sul- 
tan, whilst  speaking  in  the  fairest  and 
most  flattering  terms  to  the  Pacha,  was 
concocting  plans  to  overthrow  him.  When 
England  stepped  in,  one  of  her  objects 
was  to  secure  certain  rights  to  the  Pacha 
and  his  descendants  for  ever;  and,  though 
he  was  sorry  at  the  time  to  see  the  arms 
of  England  so  cmployeil,  he  knew  no  tri- 
bunal to  which  an  appeal  could  now  be 
made  with  so  much  justice  as  the  country 
which  had  supplied  the  forces  that  fought 
against  Melieniet  Ali.  He  could  haye 
lumped  that  on  such  an  occasion  the  noble 
Lord  the  late  head  of  the  Foreign  Offioe 
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would  hare  been  present.  Though  eon- 
▼ineed  that  Egypt  could  not  be  in  better 
bands  than  those  of  the  present  Pacha,  he 
would  recommend  his  hon.  Friend  to  with- 
draw the  Motion,  with  the  view  of  renewing 
it  if  hereafter  he  thought  the  Pacha  did 
not  obtain  that  protection  which  both  the 
honour  and  the  interest  of  this  country 
required  that  he  should  receive. 

Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES  did  not 
believe  that  the  noble  Lord  the  late  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs  had  ever  consented 
to  such  an  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  by 
which  England  guaranteed  the  indepen- 
dence of  Egypt,  as  that  this  country  would 
be  justified  in  interfering  by  force  of  arms 
in  the  affairs  of  Egypt.  But  he  believed  the 
noble  Lord  (Viscount  Palmerston)  and  the 
public  sense  of  diplomacy  in  Europe,  agreed 
that  the  parties  to  that  engagement  were 
morally  bound,  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  to  support  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  in 
a  just  and  independent  authority.  At  the 
same  time  he  (Mr.  M.  Milnes)  must  say 
that  it  was  hardly  fair  to  look  upon  this 
question  of  capital  punishment  without 
taking  into  consideration  that  it  was  one 
intimately  connected  with  the  advance  of 
civilisation  in  the  dominions  of  the  Porte. 
If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  right  of  in- 
flicting capital  punishment  would  only  be 
exercised  in  a  fair  and  reasonable  manner 
by  the  Pacha,  he  (Mr.  M.  Milnes)  did  not 
think  that  the  Porte  would  deuy  to  the 
Pacha  that  power  which  was  granted  by 
Her  Majesty  to  the  governors  of  our  own 
colonies.  It  would  be  found  that  it  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  Eoglish 
Government,  that  there  was  now  every 
hope  of  the  successful  establishment  of  an 
important  railroad  in  Egypt.  That  great 
question  might  now  be  said  to  be  settled; 
and  he  did  not  think  that  there  could 
have  ever  been  any  serious  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  Sultan  of  preventing  the 
formation  of  so  valuable  a  work  in  what 
might  still  be  considered  a  portion  of 
his  own  dominions.  He  had  heard  with 
great  satisfaction  of  the  prospect  there 
now  was  of  the  improvement  and  bet- 
ter government  of  Egypt.  He  believed 
that  the  present  Pacha  bad  the  real  wel- 
fare of  the  country  very  much  at  heart, 
and  that  he  would  endeavour  to  advance 
the  cause  of  civilisation  by  the  introduction 
of  practical  refonns,  not  more  ostentatious 
perhaps,  but  not  less  useful,  than  those  of 
his  predecessor.  The  present  question  was 
one  that  did  not  concern  this  or  that  6o- 
Temmeiit;  and  he  (Mr.  M.  Milnes)  did 


hope  that  Her  Majesty's  advisers,  assisted 
by  the  mediation  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning, 
would  be  able  to  bring  it  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  in  reply,  said,  that 
with  reference  to  the  vagueness  alleged  to 
be  in  the  terms  of  the  firman  of  investi- 
ture of  the  Pacha,  which  was  the  same  ab 
that  granted  to  Mehemet  Ali  in  the  year 
1841,  and  under  which  the  administration 
of  Egypt  had  been  carried  on  ever  since; 
if  it  was  vague  on  one  side,  it  must  be 
vague  on  the  other;  and  where  was  the  best 
interpretation  of  it  to  be  found?  Why, 
surely,  in  that  which  one  party  had  done, 
and  the  other  had  permitted,  during  the 
ten  years  in  which  it  had  been  in  operation. 
During  that  time  the  barrage  of  the  Nile, 
certainly  as  great  an  undertaking  as  the 
railway,  had  been  undertaken  by  the  late 
Mehemet  Ali,  without  permission  from  or 
question  by  the  Sultan;  and  in  like  manner 
he  had  undertaken  and  completed  the  ex- 
teosive  fortifications  of  Alexandria — works 
that  might  even  be  turned  against  the 
Sultan.  And  with  regard  to  the  Fanzimat, 
or  new  code  of  laws,  it  was  expressly  sti- 
pulated by  Mehemet  Ali,  in  accepting  the 
firman  of  investiture,  they  should  only  be 
applied  to  Egypt  so  far  as  the  circum- 
stances of  that  country  might  render  them 
practicable.  The  noble  Lord  lately  at  the 
head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
dwelt  much  on  the  extreme  delicacy  of  our 
interference  in  a  question  which  was  one 
between  the  Sultan  and  his  vassal.  But 
he  (Mr.  Anderson)  would  ask,  where  was 
all  this  delicacy  in  the  years  1839  and 
1840?  What  was  the  question  then  but 
between  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  his 
vassal  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  ?  What  right 
had  we  then  to  interfere  in  that  domestic 
quarrel,  when  the  superior  iotelligence  and 
energy  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  had  placed 
the  capital  and  power  of  the  Sultan  at  his 
feet  ?  Yet  we  did  interfere  :  we  expended 
millions  of  British  treasure,  and  employed 
British  ships  of  war  and  men  to  prop  up 
the  prostrate  power  of  the  Sultan,  a  power 
which  he  is  now  employing  to  damage  im- 
portant Biitish  interests.  To  talk  of  the 
Porte  as  an  independent  Power,  was  indeed 
a  complete  farce.  Let  apy  one  look  into 
the  published  correspondence  on  the  East- 
em  question,  and  he  will  there  see  a  most 
ludicrous  picture  :  a  Government  assuming 
the  most  magnificent  attributes  of  power 
and  dominion,  yet  humbled  to  the  dust  be- 
fore an  intelligent  vassal;  unablo  to  adopt 
the  most  trifling  measure  either  of  defence 
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or  diplomacy  except  under  the  tutelage  of 
the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Powers.  Now, 
having  set  up  the  Sultan  and  put  down  the 
Pacha,  as  we  then  did,  he  (Mr.  Anderson) 
maintained  that  we  not  only  had  a  right, 
but  were  bound  in  honour  to  see  that  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt  should  not  be  pushed 
down  into  a  still  lower  position,  and  to  the 
detriment  of  our  own  national  interests. 
And  where,  he  would  ask,  was  the  necessity 
for  this  new  interference  with  the  Pacha  ? 
Had  his  administration  been  injurious  or 
tyrannical  to  the  people  of  Egypt?  On 
the  contrary,  no  Pacha  had  ever  done  so 
much  to  improve  the  condition  of  that 
people,  nor  had  administered  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt  with  so  much  leniency. 
He  had  relieved  the  people  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  sterling  amount 
of  taxes,  and  that  of  the  most  obnoxious 
kind  of  taxes.  He  had  emancipated  them 
from  that  abject  slavery  which,  under  for- 
mer regimes,  bound  the  fellatrecn  or  agri- 
cultural peasantry  to  their  respective  vil- 
lages, to  labour  there  for  the  benefit  of 
ther  masters,  and  from  whence  they  durst 
not  move  under  pain  of  the  bastinado;  in 
short,  they  were  adscripti  glebes  in  the 
most  rigid  sense.  They  are  now  at  liberty 
to  proceed  anywhere  in  Egypt  where  they 
can  get  the  best  employment,  with  the  ex- 
ception, indeed,  of  those  on  the  extensive 
estates  of  the  sons  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  who 
are  patronised  and  protected  by  the  Powers 
at  Constantinople,  and  are  therefore  con- 
sidered too  powerful  to  be  interfered  with. 
With  regard  to  capital  punishments,  he 
(Mr.  Anderson)  had  obtained  from  what 
he  considered  undoubted  authority,  a  state- 
ment of  the .  number  of  executions  in 
Egypt  during  the  three  years  prior  and 
three  years  subsequent  to  the  accession  of 
the  present  Pacha.  During  the  former 
period  they  amounted  to  sixteen  annually ; 
but  during  the  latter  period  they  had  only 
amounted  to  seven  annually.  This  surely 
could  not  be  considered  excessive  in  the 
efficient  government  of  four  millions  and  a 
half  of  a  semi-civilised  population.  Of  the 
marked  improvement  in  Egypt,  he  (Mr. 
Anderson)  could  speak  in  the  most  confi- 
dent manner,  as  he  had  visited  it  about 
ten  years  since,  and  again  very  recently, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  to 
any  one  feeling  an  interest  in  the  subject, 
than  the  favourable  change  which  has  taken 
place  during  that  period.  He  trusted  the 
facts  he  had  stated  would  induce  the  Go- 
vernment to  bestow  an  active  attention  to 
this  most  important  subject.      His  hon. 

Mr.  Anderson 


Friend  near  him  (Mr.  M.  Milnes)  had 
passed  an  high  encomium  on  our  Minister 
at  Constantinople  and  our  Consul  General 
in  Egypt,  and  claimed  a  sort  of  implicit 
confidence  for  the  former;  but  it  was  well 
known  that  these  two  functionaries  did  not 
pull  together  on  this  question — that  thej 
in  fact  pulled  in  opposite  directions.  Sir  S. 
Canning  pulling  in  his  (Mr.  Anderson's) 
opinion  the  wrong  way,  while  Mr.  Murray 
pulled  the  right.  Of  course,  after  the  ob» 
servations  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex* 
chequer,  as  to  tho  prejudice  which  might 
arise  from  the  publication  of  the  corre- 
spondence, he  had  no  alternative  but  to 
withdraw  his  Motion;  and,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  House,  would  withdraw  it 
accordingly. 

Motion,  by  leave,  toithdravm. 

RIVER  FERGUS  DRAINAGE. 

The  O'GORMAN  MAHON  said,  he 
rose  to  call  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  the  subject  matter  of  a  peti- 
tion presented  from  the  town  commission- 
ers of  Ennis.  The  petition  was  one  of  no 
ordinary  importance,  both  from  the  re- 
pectability  of  the  parties  who  had  signed  it, 
and  the  motives  which  had  induced  them 
to  come  forward.  The  town  commissioners 
of  Ennis  were  comparatively  uninterested 
in  the  question,  and  their  motive  in  addres- 
sing the  House  of  Commons  was  to  obtain 
protection  from  the  deep  wrong  which  had 
been  inflicted  upon  the  poor  of  the  town 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent. 
The  river  Fergus  took  its  source  eight  or 
nine  miles  above  the  town  of  Ennis.  A 
loan  had  been  obtained  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  land  between  the  source  of  the  river 
and  the  town  from  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Board  of  Works,  for  the  purpose  of 
efiecting  the  drainage  of  the  land.  But  in 
place  of  commencing  the  outlet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  exit  of  the  water 
below  the  town  of  Ennis,  the  Commission- 
ers of  Works  had  made  an  outlet  in  the 
river  near  its  source,  whereby  the  water 
was  drawn  from  tho  surrounding  lands, 
and  the  town  in  consequence  was  made 
liable  to  inundations.  The  petitioners  pray- 
ed that  the  Commissioners  should  be  called 
upon  to  complete  the  works  which  they 
had  undertaken.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
agreement  that  the  proprietors  were  not 
to  repay  the  money  that  was  advanced  for 
efiecting  this  drainage  until  the  works  had 
been  completed,  and  it  was  alleged  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  money  was  already 
expended.      The  resident  gentry  refdsea' 
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to  contHbute  until  the  Board  of  Works  had 
done  their  part,  which,  was  to  complete 
the  works.  The  Board,-  however,  would 
not  complete  them,  and  the  consequence 
was  the  district  was  inundated.  The  town 
of  Ennis  was  the  centre  of  a  district  con- 
taining a  population  of  150,000  souls, 
whose  trade  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
river  Fergus  being  rendered  navigable  to 
that  entrepdh  and  that  could  only  be  done 
by  the  removal  of  a  bar  below  the  town, 
which  prevented  vessels  sailing  up  to  it. 
For  the  trivial  expense  of  about  30,000Z. 
that  invaluable  boon  could  be  secured  to  a 
wretched  but  peaceable  population;  and  he 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  give  a  favourable  con- 
sideration to  their  claims.  He  had  repeat- 
edly brought  this  subject  before  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government,  and  everything 
was  in  train  for  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
ject, when  the  late  Administration  took  it 
into  their  heads  to  throw  up  the  reins  of 
power.  Hence  he  was  obliged  to  renew 
his  application,  and  to  make  the  present 
appeal  to  the  new  Government.  His  ob- 
ject, in  the  first  instance,  was  to  induce  the 
right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
insist  on  the  Board  of  Works  completing 
that  portion  of  the  drainage  which  they 
had  undertaken  above  the  town  of  Ennis; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  to  obtain  the  first 
moiety  of  15,000^  as  a  grant  from  the 
Government,  and  another  15,000/.  as  a 
loan,  to  be  advanced  on  the  security  of  the 
tolls  of  the  town  of  Ennis. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

'<  That  the  Board  of  Works  in  Ireland  he  di- 
rected to  complete  forthwith  the  Drainage  Works 
undertaken  by  them  on  the  River  Fergus." 

Sir  CHARLES  WOpD  said,  he  could 
bear  testimony  to  the  persevering  manner 
in  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  brought 
forward  this  Motion  had  pressed  the  sub- 
ject upon  the  attention  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment. With  regard  to  the  drainage  of  the 
river  Ffergus,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  to  the  town  of  Ennis,  he  (Sir 
C.  Wood)  did  not  consider  it  was  an  object 
for  which  a  grant  of  public  money  should 
be  made,  but  he  thought  it  one  for  which 
a  loan  might  be  advanced.  At  the  same 
time,  if  a  loan  was  to  be  advanced,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  it  should  be  made 
in  the  name  of  commissioners  fo^  the  im- 
provement of  the  river  Fergus,  in  order  to 
secure  its  repayment.  But  at  present 
there  were  no  such  commissioners  in  ex- 
istence, and  therefore  before  the  loan  could 
be  granted  it  would  be  necessary  to  pro- 


ceed by  introducing  a  Bill  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  CHANCELLOR  or  the  EXCHE- 
QUER could  assure  the  hon.  Member  for 
Ennis  that  he  was  not  at  all  influenced  in 
the  reply  about  to  be  given,  by  the  consid- 
eration that  it  might  affect  the  return  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  next  election. 
He  had  read  the  petition  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  town  of  Ennis,  but  he  had 
arrived  at  an  impression  difl^rent  from  that 
of  the  hon.  Member.  It  did  not  appear  by 
the  petition  that  the  fault  lay  with  the 
Commissioners  of  Works,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  the  landowners  of  the  district, 
with  whom  the  hon.  Member  must  be  most 
intimately  acquainted.  The  petition  stated 
that  the  loan  by  which  the  works  were  to 
be  carried  out,  was  obtained  by  the  Board 
of  Works  on  the  understanding  that  it  was 
to  be  repaid  by  the  gentry.  The  proprie- 
tors, notwithstanding  the  great  benefit  they 
have  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  opera- 
tions that  had  been  effected,  refused  to 
sanction  any  further  expenditure.  The 
House  would  recollect  that  under  the  Ar* 
terial  Drainage  Act,  Clause  50,  a  certain 
expenditure  might  be  incurred  by  the 
Board  of  Works;  but  the  payment  of  a 
certain  amount  was  also  required  from  pro- 
prietors in  order  to  complete  such  works. 
In  this  case  it  was  the  proprietors  who  had 
declined  to  permit  any  further  outlay. 
They  ought  to  come  to  some  decision 
among  themselves  before  asking  assistance 
from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  at 
the  same  time  if  an  application  were  made 
to  the  Government  of  the  nature  suggest- 
ed by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Halifax  (Sir  C.  Wood),  he  should 
be  happy  to  give  it  every  consideration. 

Sir  LUCIUS  O'BRIEN  said,  the  com- 
plaint was  that  the  Commissioners  had 
spent  the  money  in  the  most  useless  way, 
doing  only  a  portion  of  the  work  here,  and 
another  there;  and  if  it  were  to  be  com- 
pleted in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been 
begun,  the  cost  would  be  very  enormous. 
A  sum  of  195,0002.  had  already  been  ex- 
pended, and  he  understood  160,0002.  more 
would  be  necessary  to  finish  the  original 
plan. 

Mr.  NAPIER  said,  that  the  work  had 
been  done  for  relief  purposes  during  the 
late  famine,  and  no  doubt  the  outlay  was 
not  so  advantageously  made  as  it  would 
have  been  under  other  circumstances.  He 
had  instructed  the  solicitor  to  the  Board  of 
Works  to  make  a  return  of  the  Public 
Works  begun  but  still  unfinished  in  Ire- 
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land,  in  order  to  enable  the  Government  to 
ascertain  which,  and  how  many  of  them 
ought  to  be  carried  to  their  comple- 
tion. He  (Mr.  Napier)  intended  to  di- 
rect his  attention  to  the  numerous  Acts 
which  had  from  time  to  time  been  passed 
for  promoting  works  of  improvement  in 
Ireland,  with  the  view  of  consolidating 
them  into  one  uniform  and  intelligible 
code. 

Mr.  GR06AN  was  glad  to  hear,  the 
announcement  just  made  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  ;  but  he  thought  the 
Irish  proprietors  had  been  much  ground 
down  by  taxation  in  every  shape,  and  they 
had  substantial  reasons  for  refusing  their 
assent  to  the  completion  of  these  works, 
as  alleged  by  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  They  complained  of  mis- 
management in  the  execution  of  them,  the 
original  estimates  having  been  doubled  and 
tripled  in  many  instances  by  the  actual 
sums  expended;  and  they  were,  therefore, 
reluctant  to  make  themselves  further  re- 
sponsible for  the  payment  of  consolidated 
annuities  and  other  similar  charges.  That 
was  the  reason  why  so  many  of  these  works 
remained  in  an  unfinished  state.  He  hoped 
that  the  Government  would  yet  entertain 
the  present  application  favourably.. 

The  O'GORMAN  MAHON,  in  reply, 
said,  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  under  a  misconception  as  to 
the  conduct  of  the  local  proprietors.  The 
real  cause  for  their  refusal  to  contribute 
was«  that  the  Board  of  Works  were  legally 
bound  by  the  litera  scripta  of  their  con- 
tract to  complete  the  works  before  the  pro- 
prietors should  be  called  upon  to  pay.  He 
was  obliged  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Sir  C.  Wood)  for  pointing  out  a  mode  in 
which  his  object  could  be  secured,  and  he 
should  therefore  now  withdraw  his  present 
Motion,  giving  notice  at  the  same  time  of 
his  intention  to  bring  in  a  Bill  on  the  same 
subject. 

Motion,  by  leave,  toithdraton, 

BORNEO. 
Mr.  HUME  said,  he  rose  to  move  for 
copies  of  corespondence  between  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Bums  and  Viscount  Palmerston,  re- 
lative to  the  obstructions  and  discourage- 
ments he  had  received  to  his  commercial 
affairs  in  Borneo.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  should 
content  himself  on  the  present  occasion 
with  simply  moving  for  the  production  of 
these  papers,  which  were  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  narrative  of  the  transactions  in 
Borneo   which   had   already  engaged  the 


attention  of  that  House.  If  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  (Mr.  H.  Brummond)  was 
anxious  for  a  discussion  on  the  conduct  of 
Sir  James  Brooke,  it  was  his  (Mr.  Hame*8) 
intention  to  gratify  him  without  much 
delay  ;  but  he  trusted  that  the  matter 
would  not  be  debated  at  that  moment. 
Address  for — 

"  Copy  of  Letter  from  Mr.  Robert  Bums  to 
Viscount  Palmerston^  dated  Singapore,  28th  day 
of  June,  1851,  with  its  Incloiures,  compUioiiig 
of  the  obstructions  and  discouragements  he  had 
received  to  his  commercial  affairs  in  Borneo  at 
the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioner  and 
Consul  General  to  the  Sultan  and  independent 
Chiefs  of  Borneo,  whilst  prosecuting  his  lawftil 
commercial  proceedings  in  that  country ;  together 
with  Copy  of  any  Answers  thereto." 

Mr.  henry  DRUMMOND  said,  he 
must  complain  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  should,  as  last  Session,  put  re* 
peated  notices  upon  the  paper  which  were 
not  literally  true,  and  which  implied  cea« 
sures  of  which  the  House  had  no  means 
of  forming  an  accurate  judgment.  For 
instance,  this  notice  stated  that  Mr.  Bums 
was  prosecuting,  his  lawful  commercial  pre« 
ceedings.  Now,  the  fact  was  that  these 
proceedings  were,  pandering  to  slander  at 
the  instigation  of  the  society  who  instrneted 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose.  The  un- 
fortunate gentleman  (Mr.  Burns)  had  given 
evidence  (though  he  thought  he  could  not 
have  been  such  a  goose  as  to  have  thought 
so)  that  there  were  no  such  things  as 
pirates;  but  having  gone  amongst  theni» 
he  lost  his  head,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  his  boat  and  papers  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Government  authorities,  and 
amongst  these  papers  was  his  journal, 
which  would  show  what  were  the  commercial 
proceedings  in  which  he  was  engaged  in 
Mallaheu  Bay.  [The  hon.  Member  then 
read  extracts  from  this  journal,  to  shoir 
that  the  unfortunate  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion, and  Mr.  Motley,  the  agent  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  Company,  had  been 
engaged  in  endeavouring  to  persuade  the 
Sultan  of  Borneo  to  write  to  Her  Majesty* 
complaining  of  the  conduct  and  proceed- 
ings of  Sir  James  Brooke.]  He  had  not 
the  smallest  objection  to  meet  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  whenever  he  might 
bring  forward  the  Borneo  question;  but  he 
objected  to  charges  being  insinuated  in 
these  resolutions,  instead  of  being  made  in 
a  hand  fide  and  honest  manner,  when  and 
where  they  could  be  answered ;  which  he 
knew  that  they  could  not  be  on  those 
occasions.  It  was  too  bad  that  an  honour- 
able Gentleman,  who  was  esteemed  (and  he 
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beliered,  deservedly)  by  his  friends  as  a 
tnan  of  benevolence  and  kindness,  should 
be  possessed  with  such  a  monomania  as  to 
take  a  delight  in  blackening  in  that  House 
the  character  of  one  of  the  most  valuable 
servants  whom  the  country  had  ever  pos- 
sessed. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  the  transactions 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Member  took  place 
many  months  after  those  with  respect  to 
which  he  (Mr.  Hume)  wished  for  an  ex- 
planation. The  hon.  Gentleman  was  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  company  to 
which  he  had  referred.  The  letter,  for  a 
copy  of  which  he  was  now  moving,  was 
direct  from,  and  was  signed  by,  Mr.  Bums 
himself,  and  he  (Mr.  Hume)  knew  nothing 
of  any  other  party.  He  denied  that  the 
present  Motion  contained  one  word  of  cen- 
sure, and  therefore  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  Member  upon  that  point  were  not 
well  founded. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

ST.  ALBANS  DISFRANCHISEMENT  BILL. 

On  the  Motion  for  agreeing  to  the  Amend- 
ments on  this  Bill, 

Mr.  JACOB  BELL  said,  that  he  did 
not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  any 
further  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the 
Bill.  He  thought  that  he  had  done  as 
much  as  could  be  expected  under  such 
circumstances  for  the  defence  of  his  con- 
stituents. He  merely  wished  to  express  a 
hope  that  the  crusade  against  corruption 
at  elections  would  not  terminate  with  the 
disfranchisement  at  St.  Albans,  for  if  that 
were  so,  he  thought  this  measure  would  be 
a  source,  not  of  satisfaction,  but  of  dis- 
satisfaction to  the  public.  If  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  taking  advantage  of 
the  information  that  they  had  received 
through  the  St.  Albans  Commission,  would, 
before  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  bring 
in  a  Bill  that  should  more  effectually  check 
this  corruption,  than  was  done  by  any  pre- 
sent Act  of  Parliament,  he  felt  certain 
that  such  a  course  would  give  great  satis- 
faction to  the  country,  and  that  it  would 
receive  the  support  of  every  honest  man  in 
the  Kingdom. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  that  the  noble 
Lord  who  was  lately  at  the  head  of  the 
I  Government  would  on  the  following  even- 
ing move  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Cor- 
ruption and  Bribery  at  Elections  Bill,  and 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  intended 
to  give  him  their  support.  They  had 
every  desire  to  adopt  effectual  measures 


for  the  suppression  of  corruption  at  eleo* 
tions. 

Mr.  HUME  hoped  that  the  Govemment 
were  sincere  in  the  declaration  that  they 
would  adopt  the  most  effectual  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  corruption.  He  did 
not  believe  that  corruption  could  be  wholly 
put  an  end  to,  but  he  believed  that  the 
best  means  to  diminish  it  would  be  to 
adopt  Vote  by  Ballot.  He  would  press 
that  both  on  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
and  the  noble  Lord  as  a  test  of  their  Bin«> 
cerity. 

Amendments  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half-after  Eight 
o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF     COMMONS. 

Wednesday,  March  24, 1852. 

Minutes.]      Nbw  Mbmbsb  Swobn. — For  Salop 
(Southern  Division),  Viscount  Newport. 
Public  Bill. — 2°  Corrupt  Fracticos  at  Elec- 
tions. 

PROTECTION  FROM  DANGEROUS 
ANIMALS  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  FRE  wen  said,  in  moving  the  Sec- 
ond  Reading  of  this  Bill,  he  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  case  which  oc- 
curred last  summer  in  his  own  immediate 
neighhourhood,  where  a  farmer's  dog  in  a 
rahid  state  had  hitten  a  lahouring  man,  to- 
gether with  several  sheep  and  cattle,  and  had 
done  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  He  had  heen 
applied  to,  as  the  nearest  magistrate,  to 
interfere,  as  the  owner  refused  to  have  the 
animal  destroyed;  and  it  was  only  then, 
when  examining  the  law  on  the  subject, 
that  he  found  that,  though  magistrates  in 
the  Metropolitan  districts  and  in  Corporate 
towns  had  power  to  act  in  a  case  of  this 
sort,  there  was  no  such  power  in  the  Rural 
districts.  This  was  an  anomaly  which  he 
thought  ought  not  to  exist,  for  there  was 
no  apparent  reason  why  there  should  he 
one  law  for  the  town,  and  another  for  the 
country.  The  third  clause  in  the  Bill  re- 
lated to  a  matter  upon  which  a  large  body 
of  his  constituents  had  petitioned  the  House 
for  the  last  two  Sessions.  It  proYided  for 
the  better  regulation  of  carts  and  trucks 
drawn  by  dogs;  and  here,  too,  it  wail 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  practice  of 
harnessing  dogs  under  carts  and  trucks  was 
permitted  in  the  country,  although  it  was 
expressly  prohibited  in  London,  and  within 
a  circuit  of  fifteen  miles  thereof.  The 
effect  of  the  prayer  was,  that  carts  drawn 
by  dogs  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  used 
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at  all — that  a  law  which  existed  in  the  Me- 
tropolitan as  well  as  in  Corporate  towns 
should  he  extended  to  the  county  districts, 
seeing  that  carts  of  the  description  he  had 
mentioned  had  heen  the  cause  of  most  se- 
rious accidents.  The  last  clause  was  to 
prevent  farmers  from  keeping  savage  hulls 
in  fields  through  which  puhlic  footpaths 
ran.  A  gentleman  residing  on  the  herders 
of  Wales  assured  him  lately  that  it  was  a 
very  common  practice  in  that  country  to 
keep  a  savage  hull  in  a  field  on  purpose  to 
prevent  the  public  from  using  the  path; 
and  many  serious  accidents  had  heen  oc- 
casioned in  this  way.  The  Bill  now  before 
the  House  to  give  protection  in  these  and 
similar  cases,  was  a  very  short  one,  and  he 
hoped  the  House  would  sanction  the  second 
reading. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  he  now  read  a  Second 
Time.*' 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  hegged 
to  express  his  great  gratitude  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  having  taken  the  public  under 
his  protection;  hut  he  must  be  permitted  to 
doubt  whether  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
just  introduced  would  be  the  best  adapted 
for  securing  the  object  in  view.     His  hon. 
Friend  was  probably  aware  that  the  owner 
of  a  rabid  animal  might,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  law  at  all,  either  confine  it 
or  destroy  it.     The  owner,  therefore,  did 
not  require  the  aid  of  the  law  to  deal  with 
a  dangerous  animal  as  he  pleased;    and 
what  was  now  proposed,   was  to  give  to 
other  persons  than  the  owner  the  means 
of  disposing  of  animals  of  this  description. 
Now,  of  course,  the  owner  would  take  care 
not  to  insinuate  any  thing  to  cause  sus- 
picion to  be  thrown  upon  his  animals,  and, 
therefore,  it  was  only  in  case  a  dog  had  ex- 
hibited his  madness  in  public  that  this  law 
could  be  brought  into  operation.     Accord- 
ing to  the  Bill,  if  the  animal  took  his  mea- 
sures so  cautiously  and  prudently  as  only 
to  bite  one  credible  witness — if  he  exhibited 
his  vagaries  only  when  one  credible  witness 
was  by — then  nothing  could  be  done;  but 
when  another  credible  witness  was  at  hand, 
or  had  been  bitten,  the  two  could  go  arm  in 
arm  together  and  request  the  intervention 
of  some  neighbouring  magistrate,  while  in 
the  meantime,  of  course,  the  animal  was 
ranging  the  country  at  large.    Perhaps  the 
magistrate  was   not   at   home,  but,  when 
found,  these  credible  witnesses,  who  might 
be  very  credible,  but   very  timid,    might 
make  oath  as  to  what  they  had  seen  or  ex- 
perienced, and  then  the  magistrate  was  to 
Mr,  Frewcn 


issue  a  mandate.     Armed  with  this  doen- 
ment,  the  two  credible  witnesses  had  then 
to  go  and  find  a  constable,  who  might  per- 
haps be  at  the  time  engaged  from  home  in 
the  apprehension  of  vagrants,  or  on  some 
other  equally  onerous  duty;  but  this  person, 
when  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon  him, 
was  to  go  forth  in  pursuit,  and,  in  order  to 
stimulate  him,  he  was  to  he  entitled  to  half- 
a-crown  for  killing  the  dog  when  he  could 
catch  him,  which  sum  was  to  he  paid  oat 
of  the  poor-rates.     This  was  intended  as  s 
sort  of  head  money,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  a  rope  or  club  wherewith  to  compssi 
the  animal's  death,  But  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  constable  to  exert  himself  as  much  as 
he  possibly  could  in  the  pursnit.     Wdl, 
after  all  this  tedious  process,  the  constaUe 
perhaps  succeeded  in  destroying  tho-  dog; 
but  now  came  a  part  of  the  Bill  to  whidi 
he   (the  Attorney  General)  mnst  objeet 
Immediately  the  animal  was  discoTered  to 
be  in  a  rabid  state,  the  district  for  two  miks 
round  was  proclaimed ;  every  dog  was  to 
he  put  under  a  ban,  and  every  owner  wis 
required  to  provide  for  his  dog  a  mnule. 
That  provision  seemed  to  him  to  he  rather 
an  unfair  thing  upon  the  owners  and  upon 
the  innocent  dogs,  whose  comfort,  as  everj 
body  knew,  was  much   diminished  hy  s 
muzzle.     In  the  first  place,  why  was  a  euv 
cle  of  two  miles  fixed  upon,  for  it  might 
possibly  happen  that  the  dog  might  exhibit 
symptoms  of  madness  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  his  owner's  residence  ?   There 
was  an  anecdote   extant  on  this  subject 
which   would   probably  convince  his  houL 
Friend  that  the  Bill  was  unnecessary,  and 
that  all  the  protection  requisite  in  sndi 
cases   was  already  provided.     A   Quaker, 
while  passing  through  a  village,  heing  as- 
sailed by  a  yelping  cur,  calmly  said,  "  I 
will  not  kill  thee,  but  I  will  give  thee  a 
bad  name,"  whereupon  he  raised  a  cry  of 
"  Mad  dog !"  and  the  villagers  came  out 
and    knocked   the  animal   on   the  head. 
Now,  this  was  a  summary  remedy;  hut  it 
was  one  which  the  law  left  open  at  present, 
and  he  thought  it  afibrded  at  least  as  mndi 
protection  as  the  Bill  now  hefore  the  HonsOi 
which  left  the  animal  untouched  until  two 
credible  witnesses  had  attested  its  mid* 
ncss,  until  they  had  found  a  magistrate, 
had  got  his  order,  had  hunted  up  a  consta- 
ble, had  delivered  the  magisterial  mandate, 
and  until  the  constable,  who  might  not  be 
particularly  expeditious  about  the  matter, 
had  effected  the  dog's  destmction.    He 
thought  this  was  not  a  case  in  which  thm 
was  the  least  necessity  for  the  interfBraiot 
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of  the  Legislature;  and,  in  his  opinion,  it 
was  most  desirable  not  to  load  onr  Statute- 
book  with  laws  which  would  render  it  ridi- 
culous. As  to  the  next  clause  of  the  Bill, 
relating  to  dogs  drawing  carts  or  trucks, 
he  certainly  could  not  understand  why  the 
Act  of  Parliament  on  the  subject  should 
have  been  confined  to  the  Metropolitan  dis- 
tricts, except  on  the  supposition  that  dogs 
in  a  rabid  state  were  more  likely  to  worry 
their  species,  and  to  do  more  mischief,  in  a 
populous  than  in  a  thinly  inhabited  district. 
Not  having  at  hand,  however,  any  statis- 
tics on  this  point,  he  was  unable  to  decide 
whether  any  Act  of  Parliament  was  re- 
quired, though  he  admitted  that  this  would 
be  part  of  a  subject  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature.  In  the  last  clause  of 
the  Bill  it  was  enacted,  "  That  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  the  occupiers  of  any  field  or 
enclosure  that  has  a  public  highway  pass- 
ing through  it  to  keep  any  bull  in  the  said 
field  unless  the  said  bull  is  securely  fast- 
ened by  a  tether."  The  Bill  applied  to  all 
bulls,  as  to  all  dogs,  and  enacted  that  it 
should  not  be  lawful  for  any  bull,  however 
harmless,  to  be  at  large  in  a  field  unless  it 
was  fastened  up.  He  could  not  imagine 
any  thing  more  likely  to  irritate  a  bull 
which  had  been  in  the  habit  of  quietly 
grazing  among  the  cows,  than  to  be  tied 
up  and  debarred  from  their  society.  It 
was  enough  to  make  the  quietest  bull  go 
mad.  He  trusted  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  consent  to  withdraw  the  Bill;  but  if 
the  hon.  Member  declined,  he  (the  Attor- 
ney General)  should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  move  that  it  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  **  To  leave  out  the 
word  '  now,'  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  '  upon  this  day  six 
months.'  " 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  word 
*  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mr.  SPOONER  said,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
had  amused  the  House  with  a  speech,  but 
had  not  touched  the  main  principles  of  the 
Bill.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  only  touched  imperfections  of  detail, 
which  might  be  remedied  in  Committee. 
He  contended  that  the  matters  which  the 
Bill  proposed  to  deal  with  were  a  constant 
and  a  crying  evil,  and  called  for  immediate 
legislative  interference.  He  saw  dangers 
in  the  country  almost  daily,  which  arose 
from  allowing  fierce  dogs  to  go  at  large. 
He  considered  the  practice  of  employing 
dogs  to  draw  carts,  as  was  now  carried  on, 


was  most  dangerous,  and  he  was  of  opin- 
ion that  the  practice  ought  to  be  placed 
under  proper  regulations.  He  was  willing 
to  admit  that  some  improvement  might  be 
made  in  the  details  ;  but  he  hoped  his 
hon.  Friend  would  not  give  up  the  third 
clause. 

Mr.  EWART  said,  he  considered  there 
were  too  many  objections  to  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  to  allow  of  its  passing 
in  its  present  shape.  Unless  the  Bill  was 
suitably  amended  he  should  himself  move 
at  the  proper  time  that  the  third  clause  be 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  and  usage  of  dogs  used 
for  drawing  carts  or  trucks  by  poor  people 
in  the  country. 

Mr.  DEEDES  said,  that  in  places  where 
mad  dogs  were  discovered,  the  magistrates 
sometimes  issued  public  notice  that  all 
dogs  found  abroad  without  muzzles  should 
be  destroyed.  Doubts  were  sometimes  ex- 
pressed whether  they  had  the  power  to  act 
upon  such  a  notice;  and  this  ought  to  have 
been  set  at  rest  by  a  legislative  enactment 
in  a  Bill  like  the  present.  He  saw  no 
reason  why  a  distinction  should  be  made 
between  the  district  of  fifteen  miles  round 
the  Metropolis,  and  the  rest  of  the  country. 
It  would  be  desirable  if  in  Bills  relative  to 
Turnpike  Trusts  a  moderate  toll  were  al- 
lowed to  be  taken  from  these  dog-carts. 
In  any  new  Highway  Bill  they  ought  to  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  police. 
The  result  of  his  inquiries  proved  that  in 
very  many  parts  of  the  country  these  dog- 
carts were  made  use  of  to  carry  on  a 
traffic  in  stolen  goods.  The  carts  wero 
fitted  up  with  false  bottoms;  the  owners  of 
them  pretended  to  be  marine  store  dealers, 
and  by  this  means  the  stoleU  goods  were 
conveyed  away  without  the  surveillance  of 
the  police.  He  did  not  think  the  Bill  met 
the  difficulties  that  surrounded  the  question, 
and  he  hoped  the  hon.  Member  would  not 
press  it  to  a  division. 

Mr.  ELLIS  said,  he  considered  dog- 
carts to  be  a  very  great  nuisance.  They 
should  either  be  done  away  with  altogether, 
or  put  under  very  stringent  regulations. 
They  had  been  excluded  from  the  borough 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent 
(Leicester),  by  the  by-laws  of  the  town, 
sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  He 
did  not  see  why  such  a  law  should  not  be 
extended  to  other  places. 

Colonel  THOMPSON  apprehended 
danger  to  the  public  liberties  in  the  mat- 
ter of  dog-carts.  He  doubted  whether  the 
owners  of  dog-carts  were  properly  repre- 
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Bented  in  that  House.  As  a  proof,  nothing 
had  been  said  of  the  number  of  times  that 
dog-carts  had  been  run  over  by  horses. 
Men  kept  dog-carts,  because  it  was  sub- 
Btantially  their  interest  to  do  so.  If  any- 
body would  give  them  a  full-blood  horse  to 
use  instead,  no  doubt  they  would  do  it. 
He  never  saw  cruelty  to  a  dog  in  these 
vehicles,  although  he  had  seen  many  cases 
of  cruelty  to  horses.  There  had  been  an 
attempt  to  raise  a  prejudice  against  the  use 
of  dogs,  upon  a  theory  that  they  were 
never  intended  to  draw.  In  a  colony  where 
the  Governor  was  trying  to  introduce  the 
use  of  bullocks  as  beasts  of  burden,  an  influ- 
ential Maroon  captain  went  to  the  Gover- 
nor and  said,  ''Massa  Governor,  I  don't 
think  God  Almighty  made  a  bull  to  carry 
Bomething.'*  The  Governor  replied,  "Cap- 
tain Palmer,  let  us  see  whether  a  bull  will 
carry  something,  and  if  he  will,  depend 
upon  it  God  Almighty  made  him  for  it." 
So  if  dogs  displayed  a  capacity  for  human 
service,  he  saw  no  reason  why  mankind 
fihould  doubt  that  they  were  made  for  it. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  poor  and  needy 
were  far  from  having  had  a  perfect  hearing 
on  this  occasion. 

Sir  WILLIAM  JOLLIFFE  said,  he 
very  much  agreed  with  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member,  although  he  believed  there 
were  objections  to  the  use  of  dog-carts  upon 
public  roads.  The  dogs  were  apt  to  bark, 
and  horses  were  often  much  frightened  at 
them.  Some  police  regulations  were  wanted 
with  regard  to  them,  and  he  also  feared 
they  were  often  maltreated  and  neglected. 
Still  they  gave  the  means  to  some  persons 
to  earn  an  honest  livelihood.  It  had  been 
suggested  that  a  charge  should  be  made 
for  them  at  the  turnpike  gates;  but  the 
practice  was  for  the  man  to  set  his  dogs 
loose  just  before  he  got  to  the  gate,  and  to 
draw  his  cart  through  himself,  thereby 
evading  the  toll. 

Mr.  PACKE  had  never  known  an  in- 
stance in  which  a  horse  did  not  start  at 
the  approach  of  a  dog-cart;  and  thus  these 
vehicles  were  daily  and  hourly  placing  the 
lives  of  persons  who  travelled  upon  the 
turnpike  roads  in  jeopardy.  Ho  quite 
agreed  that  they  ought  to  be  placed  under 
a  more  strict  police  surveillance;  and  that 
also,  on  the  score  of  humanity  to  the  dogs, 
for  he  could  assure  the  House  that  he  had 
seen  cases  in  which  the  feet  of  these  poor 
animals  were  quite  raw  from  drawing,  not 
a  few  light  goods  merely,  but  heavy  hulking 
fellows  who  were  too  idle  to  walk. 

Mr.  pre  wen  said,  ho  would  with- 
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draw  the  Bill,  but  he  hoped  somd  kou 
Member  would  propose  a  measure  for  mak- 
ing  the  law  the  same  with  regard  to  dog- 
carts in  the  rural  districts  as  in  the  Metro- 
polls. 

Amendment  and  Motion,  hj  leaTO,  wilk 
drawn;  Bill  withdraum, 

COUNTY  RATES  BILL. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mb.  FRESUFIELD, 
the  Order  of  the  Day  for  going  into  Oom* 
mittee  on  this  Bill  was  discharged,  with 
the  view  of  referring  the  Bill  to  a  Seleeft 
Committee. 

CORRUPT  PRACTICES  AT  ELECTIONS 

BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mk.  VERNON  SMITH  said,  his  noUe 
Friend  (Lord  John  Russell)  had  requested 
him  to  move  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill.  He  (Mr.  V.  Smith)  understood  that 
there  was  no  opposition  to  the  principle  of 
the  Bill ;  and  any  objections  to  dettib 
would,  he  hoped,  be  reserved  until  the  BiU 
was  in  Committee,  when  his  noble  Frioid 
would  be  present. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  siud,he 
had  no  objection  to  the  Bill  heing  read  s 
second  time  on  the  understanding  that  the 
Government  shonld  be  at  liberty,  in  Com- 
mittee, to  propose  such  amendments  as  it 
might  think  advisable. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  he  had  to 
complain  of  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Libersk 
in  respect  to  this  measure.  The  faotwsi» 
conscience  had  been  known,  from  the  dayi 
of  Shakespeare  downwards,  as  a  notable 
coward  maker;  and  the  most  corrupt  party 
invariably  was  that  which  cried  out  loudest 
against  corruption.  He  thought  the  mea- 
sure was  utterly  indefensible  as  to  its  mode 
of  operation.  The  pure  paid  Commis- 
sioners it  appointed  were  to  go  down  into 
the  boroughs  and  cities  from  time  to  time 
to  seek  for  corruption.  He  conceived  the 
Bill  was  meant  to  encourage  a  class  of  men 
going  about  as  spies  in  every  city  aud  bo- 
rough in  the  kingdom.  It  was  a  cowardj 
dastardly  measure,  and  full  of  meanness. 
Nobody,  of  course,  would  call  that  inflaenee 
corruption  which  was  used  bj  GoTemmeot 
in  certain  seaports  and  other  places  where 
there  was  a  great  expenditure  of  publie 
money ;  but  if  an  independent  Member 
happened  to  go  into  a  miserahle  cottage  ia 
the  place  he  represented,  and  finding  a  man 
lying  in  sickness  and  want,  and  performed 
toward  him  those  Christian  duties  of  eharitf 
and  kindness  which,  he  thanked  God,  hsa 
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b^n  early  impreesed  upon  his  mind,  and 
which  he  had  never  forgotten,  that,  he 
supposed,  would  be  made  a  corrupt  prac- 
tice, and  the  Member  would  jeopardise  his 
seat.  Indeed  it  was  highly  dangerous 
now-a-days  to  give  a  voter  even  a  pinch  of 
snuff.  He  knew  that  to  oppose  such  a 
Bill  as  this  was  difficult;  but  he  could  not 
allow  it  to  be  read  a  second  time  without 
expressing  his  deep  regret  that  its  provi- 
sions should  be  such  as  would  prevent  the 
slightest  exercise  of  Christian  charity  by  a 
Member  towards  his  poorer  constituents. 
Let  the  Bill  pass,  however,  and  he  would 
go  on  as  he  had  ever  done.  He  had  never 
been  guilty  of  any  mal-practices  at  elec- 
tions; and  he  wished  every  Member  had 
as  clean  hands  as  he  had.  He  feared  it 
would  take  an  enormous  quantity  of  soap 
to  purify  some  of  them.  He  had  never 
controlled  or  restricted  in  any  degree  the 
humblest  labouring  man  in  his  employ; 
and,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
might,  he  should  never  forget  the  duties 
ewer  J  man  ought  to  perform  in  this  world 
towards  his  poorer  neighbours. 

Bill  read  2^ 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 
Two  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Thursday,  March  25,  1852. 

MiiruTM.]      Public    Bills.  —  1*   Protection  of 
iDventiouB  Act,   1851    (Extension  of  Term) ; 
Consolidated  Fand ;  District  Coarts  of  Bai^- 
rnptcy  Abolition. 
2*  Common  Inclosure. 

DISTRICT  COURTS  OF  BANKRUPTCY 
ABOLITION  BILL. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  he  was  about 
to  present  a  Bill  to  which  he  begged  the  at 
tention  of  their  Lordships.  Thej  were  aware 
that  last  Session  there  was  a  Bill  of  his 
before  them  on  the  same  subject,  in  which 
some  progress  was  made,  but  which  was 
postponed  in  order  that  its  important  pro- 
visions might  be  fully  considered  during  the 
interval  between  that  and  the  present  Ses- 
sion, and  especially  by  those  persons  who 
were  occupied  in  the  administration  of  the 
law  of  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  By  the  C  ounty  Courts 
system — improved  as  it  would  be,  should 
the  Bill  pass  which  their  Lordships  had 
sent  down  to  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  still  further  improved  as  it  was 
sare  to  be  afterwards  by  new  legislative 
enactments  resulting  frofti  greater  expe- 


rience of  its  working — by  this  sysiem  of 
local  jurisdiction  inestimably  benefits  had 
been  secured  by  bringing  causes  of  small, 
he  should  rather  say  of  moderate,  amount 
within  the  means  of  suitors,  without  the 
expense  and  delay  of  having  recourse  to 
the  superior  courts.  But  this  improvement 
applied  only  to  cases  of  claims  on  solvent 
parties,  or  assumed  to  be  solvent  at  the  time 
of  being  sued.  Where  questions  arose  on 
an  insolvent  estate,  in  the  cases  of  insolvent 
traders,  there  continued  to  be  at  this  moment 
the  same  denial  of  justice  as  there  had  been 
in  all  others  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
courts  of  local  judicature.  That  was  thene* 
cessary  result  of  our  having  extended  bank- 
ruptcy jurisdiction  from  the  metropolis,where 
it  had  succeeded  so  well,  to  various  parts  of 
the  country,  by  a  measure  introduced  by 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Lynd- 
hurst),  and  passed  in  the  year  1842,  which 
undoubtedly  had  conferred  advantages  upon 
all  creditors  of  insolvent  traders.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  that  that  measure  was  ex- 
tended to  the  country  before  the  establish- 
ment of  local  courts.  It  was  originally  in- 
tended in  his  (Lord  Brougham's)  Bill  of 
1833,  which  never  passed  into  law,  that 
the  local  courts  should  have  taken  bank- 
ruptcy and  insolvency,  as  well  as  ordinary 
debts;  but  as  the  Bill  of  1842  for  extend- 
ing the  new  bankrupt  system  of  1832  to 
the  country,  was  introduced  some  years 
before  local  courts  were  in  existence,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  appoint  local 
commissioners  in  bankruptcy  in  the  diffeiv 
ent  provinces.  But  the  consequence  was, 
that  when  in  1846  County  Courts  were  es- 
tablished, there  came  to  be  two  systems 
working  at  the  same  time,  and  both  by 
local  courts — the  Bankruptcy  Courts  and 
the  County  Courts;  and  it  was  to  see  how 
far  it  was  possible  to  amalgamate  these 
two  systems,  that  he  introduced  the  Bill 
last  Session  to  which  he  had  referred. 
The  difficulties  ho  had  never  concealed — 
he  was  quite  sensible  of  those  difficulties — 
but  he  did  not  despair  until  the  attempt 
had  been  tried  and  failed.  One  of  the 
evils  which  had  been  pointed  out  by  Lord 
Cottenham  and  others,  was  the  great  dis- 
tance creditors  had  to  travel  to  make 
proof  of  debts.  Even  in  the  London  dis- 
trict the  disadvantage  was  felt,  and  his 
proposed  plan  was  then,  and  now  by  the 
Bill  he  was  about  to  introduce,  to  greatly 
narrow  that  district.  The  grievance  was 
yet  greater  in  the  provinces,  where  the  dis- 
tance was  often  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
creditor's  residenee  to  the  eourt.     The 
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effect  had  been  to  render  it  impossible  for 
small  creditors  to  prove.  In  one  case 
there  was  an  estate  amounting  to  700Z.  to 
be  divided;  only  two  creditors  under  10/. 
proved,  and  instead  of  paying  2$,  6d[.  or 
OS,  to  the  whole  body  of  creditors,  it  went 
to  pay  2O5.  in  the  pound  to  the  peti- 
tioning creditor  and  to  the  two  others. 
There  was  another  case  in  the  countv  of 
Leicester.  The  distance  from  the  place 
where  the  general  body  of  the  creditors 
resided,  to  the  court,  was  112  miles;  there 
were  eighteen  creditors;  not  one  proved, 
and  the  whole  estate  was  distributed,  if  it 
could  be  called  distribution,  by  paying  the 
petitioning  creditor.  Thus  to  the  small 
creditor  there  was  still  the  same  denial  of 
justice  in  bankruptcy  which  there  had  been 
to  all  small  crcNJitors  before  the  system 
of  local  judicature.  The  Bill  which  he 
had  now  to  ask  their  Lordships  to  gire  a 
first  reading,  was  intended  to  effect  a  con- 
solidation of  the  two  systems,  so  as  to 
give  the  County  Court  Judges,  in  the 
manner  proposed  by  his  Bill  of  1833,  and 
approved  by  the  Commissioners  in  1841, 
for  certain  purposes,  jurisdiction  in  bank- 
ruptcy and  insolvency,  that,  going  round 
the  district  from  place  to  place,  they 
might  so  work  the  different  fiats  near 
the  residences  of  the  different  creditors. 
He  refrained  from  entering  further  upon 
the  subject,  as  it  would  no  doubt  be  fully 
considered  when  the  Bill  reached  another 
stage.  The  noble  Lord  then  presented  a 
Bill  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Court  of  Bankruptcy,  to  abolish 
the  Courts  of  Bankruptcy  for  the  Country 
Districts,  and  to  give  to  the  Judges  of  the 
County  Courts  Jurisdiction  in  Matters  of 
Arrangement  and  of  Bankruptcy  in  certain 
Cases. 
Bill  read  1*. 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS— THE  BURMESE 

WAR. 
The  Earl  of  DERBY  rose  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  request  to  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  (the  Earl  of  Eilenborough)  on  the 
subject  of  the  question  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  namely,  whether  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  prepared  to  lay  before 
the  House  any  papers  explanatory  of  the 
grounds  of  the  war  with  Ava.  The  terms 
in  which  the  noble  Earl  had  worded  his 
question  were  at  any  rate  premature,  for 
they  related  to  the  ••  war"  with  Ava.  Un- 
fortunately there  had  been  a  hostile  colli- 
mon  between  forces  of  the  two  countries 
on  two  different  occasions ;  but  no  actual 
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war  had  taken  place,  uid  no  dedantionef 
war  had  been  issued  up  to  tbe  time  whea 
the  last  accounts  were  sent  from  Lidii. 
He  therefore  still  hoped  that  such  »  mis- 
fortune might  be  averted.  The  first  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  in  Ara  reached 
the  Government  by  the  last  mail,  and  only 
the  day  before  the  last  mail  to  India 
started.  The  Board  of  Direeton  had, 
therefore,  only  a  hasty  opportunity  of  stat- 
ing their  opinion  on  ^e  course  pursued  by 
the  Governor  General  in  India.  As  to  the 
second  collision,  the  Government  had  re- 
ceived accounts  of  it  from  the  Commodore 
at  Rangoon,  but,  as  yet,  no  accounts  of 
it  had  reached  the  Court  of  Directors  from 
the  Governor  General  of  India.  Conse- 
quently we  had  only  imperfect  accounts  of 
it,  and  no  opinion  given  by  the  Govemor 
General  of  India  in  Council  upon  it.  He 
(the  Earl  of  Derby)  was  in  a  position  in 
which  he  could  only  lay  before  the  Hove 
— he  would  not  say  "garbled/'  but— im- 
perfect accounts  of  these  transactions;  and 
therefore  he  hoped  that  his  noble  Friend 
would  postpone  the  question  of  which  he 
bad  given  notice  until  the  arrival  of  tbe 
next  Indian  mail,  which  probably,  he  had 
almost  said  certainly,  would  place  us  in 
full  possession  of  the  details  of  the  case, 
and  of  the  opinion  formed  upon  them  by 
the  Govemor  General  on  the  spot. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROU6H  SMd, 
that  under  the  circumstances  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  comply  with  tbe  request 
of  the  noble  Earl,  although  unfortunately 
he  could  not  concur  in  the  hopes  he  ex- 
pressed, as  he  had  not  concurred  when  tiie 
same  hopes  were  expressed  by  the  noUe 
Marquess  (the  l^arquess  of  Lansdowne)  a 
month  ago.  It'  seemed  that  he  (the  Bail 
of  Eilenborough)  was  correct,  and  the  noble 
Marquess  was  incorrect,  and  he  believed  it 
would  appear  that  he  was  still  correct  ia 
his  more  gloomy  anticipations.  He  was 
most  anxious  to  call  their  Lordships'  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  not  only  with  regard  te 
what  was  past,  but  still  more  with  regard 
to  what  was  to  come.  Of  course,  he  shonU 
now  postpone  his  question,  which  he  might 
convert  into  a  Motion,  in  order  to  put  the 
whole  case  before  their  Lordships.  WooU 
the  noble  Earl  object  to  the  5th  or  6th  of 
April? 

The  Earl  of  DERBT  had  no  objeetioa 
to  the  5th  of  April. 

The  Earl  of  ELLEBOROUOH,  whilst 
on  this  subject,  wished  to  offer  a  sugges- 
tion to  the  noble  Duke  at  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty,  with  reference  to  dm  position  of 
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the  commanders  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  in 
the  course  of  the  transactions  now  taking 
place.  Inasmuch  as  the  authorities  in  Eng- 
land and  India  had  been  without  the  smallest 
anticipation  that  the  steps  adopted  at  Ran- 
goon would  be  followed  by  war,  he  thought, 
if  possible,  the  Admiralty  might  have  neg- 
lected to  give  instructions  to  the  Commo- 
dore on  the  Indian  station  as  to  the  course 
he  was  to  pursue  upon  the  occurrence  of 
war.  Their  Lordships  were  aware  that  the 
Governor  General  of  India  had  no  power  to 
give  any  instructions  to  the  commanders  of 
Her  Mnjesty*s  fleets  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
The  Admiral,  in  regard  to  the  Governor 
General,  stood  in  the  position  of  the  com- 
mander of  an  allied  force — ho  could  only 
offer  suggestions — and  it  rested  with  the 
commander,  at  his  discretion,  to  act  upon 
those  suggestions  or  not.  He  thought  that 
was  a  position  in  which  it  was  inexpedient  for 
the  public  service  that  the  commander  of 
Her  Majesty's  ships  should  be  placed.  He 
did  not  think  it  fair  that  the  officers  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships  should  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion in  which  they  could  not  receive  posi- 
tive orders  to  effect  the  purposes  of  the 
Government,  which  was  practically  the  di- 
rect operation  of  leaving  those  orders  to  be 
sent  only  from  England.  It  was  not  fair 
to  leave  the  commander  to  act  or  not,  ac- 
cording to  his  discretion;  and  he  hoped  the 
noble  Duke  would  take  care  that  by  the 
next  mail  instructions  would  be  given  which 
would  relieve  our  naval  commanders  from 
the  anomalous  position  in  which  they  were 
at  present  placed. 

The  Duke  of  NORTHUMBERLAND 
said,  that  the  commander  of  our  squadron 
in  those  seas  had  acted  upon  a  letter  of  in- 
structions from  the  Governor  General  in 
Council,  and  those  instructions  had  been 
faithfully  adhered  to,  also  by  the  Commo- 
dore on  the  station.  It  had  been  the  cus- 
tom, and  it  was  now  the  case,  that  while 
the  Commodore  was  at  one  part  of  the 
station,  the  Admiral  was  at  the  other.  At 
present  the  Admiral  was  at  Hong  Kong, 
and  the  Commodore  was  at  Rangoon,  under 
the  instructions  of  the  Governor  General 
in  Council,  which  were  considered  as  orders, 
as  it  was  impossible  to  wait  for  orders  from 
this  country,  which  must  depend  on  trans- 
actions from  day  to  day.  He  did  not  know 
whether  it  had  happened  while  his  noble 
Friend  opposite  was  in  India,  but  it  had  been 
proposed  that  the  Admiral  should  have  a  seat 
la  the  Council  during  the  time  of  his  com- 
mand; hat. this  W88  found  to  be  inconye- 
»i  time  whmi^  the  Qofernor  General 


was  in  the  Upper  Provinces.  Certainly 
the  Admiral  could  only  fulfil  his  duties  on 
that  command  by  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  of  the  Governor  General 
in  Council. 

The  EARLof  ELLENBOROUGH  feared 
the  noble  Duke  did  not  understand  that  the 
Governor  General  had  no  power  to  give  in- 
structions—he could  only  offer  suggestions 
— and  no  doubt  the  Commodore  had  faith- 
fully acted  upon  the  suggestipns,  which  the 
noble  Duke  called  instructions;  but  he 
might  not  have  done  so  if  he  had  thought 
those  instructions  were  not  such  as  he 
ought  to  obey.  What  he  (the  Earl  of 
Elienborough)  asked  was  that  he  should  be 
directed  to  obey  them,  and  be  held  safe; 
and  not,  if  he  acted  improperly  in  obeying 
or  in  not  attending  to  the  suggestions, 
be  liable  perhaps  to  punishment,  certainly 
to  strong  animadversion.  For  the  safety 
of  the  officer,  he  ought  to  know  distinctly 
his  position.  He  (the  noble  Earl)*  had  no 
doubts  on  this  subject.  When  he  was  in 
the  Upper  Provinces  upon  one  occasion,  his 
colleagues  at  Calcutta  did  give  instructions 
to  the  commander  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships.  The  commander  represented  the 
matter  to  the  Admiral.  The  Admiral  very 
properly  remonstrated.  The  Council  refer- 
red to  him  (the  Earl  of  Elienborough),  and 
he  told  them  that  the  only  thing  they  could 
do  was  to  apologise ;  suggestions  and  re- 
quests they  might,  but  orders  they  were 
not  competent  to  give.  It  might  be  proper 
to  abolish  that  monstrous  job  the  Indian 
Navy,  and  have  only  Royal  ships.  When 
he  proposed  to  do  so,  he  could  have  effected 
a  saving  of  100,0002.  a  year,  and  now  he 
believed  he  could  save  from  150,0002.  to 
200,0002.  a  year.  Until  that  was  done, 
and  until  the  officers  could  act  under 
the  instructions  of  the  Governor  General, 
they  must  be  placed  in  an  anomalous  po- 
sition. 

The  Earl  of  MINTO  considered  that 
the  Admiral  on  the  Indian  station  was  in 
the  same  position  as  any  of  Her  Majesty's 
commanders  on  any  foreign  station.  They 
acted  under  the  instructions  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  according  to  the  desire  of  any 
of  our  foreign  Ministers.  To  place  the 
Admiral  directly  under  the  orders  of  the 
Governor  General,  might  lead  to  great  in- 
convenience, and  he  was  not  aware  of  any 
practical  inconvenience  arising  from  the 
present  state  of  things. 

Lord  BROUGHT  ON  confirmed  the  cor- 
rectness of  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
Earl.    He  could  state,  from  a  communica-* 
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ticm  which  he  had  himself  received  hefore 
he  left  the  Board  of  Control,  that  the 
Commodore  at  Rangoon  had  offered  to  act 
hefore  he  received  any  instructions  from 
the  Governor  General.  He  had  also  re- 
eeived  a  letter  from  the  present  Governor 
General  of  India,  in  his  official  capacity, 
in  which  he  complained  of  the  anomaly  in 
which  Her  Majesty's  naval  officers  in  India 
were  placed,  and  in  which  he  expressed  a 
hope  that  when  the  new  Charter  of  the 
East  India  Company  came  under  discus- 
sion, that  anomaly  would  he  taken  into  con- 
sideration and  removed. 

LAW  OF  WILLS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR,  in  mov- 
ing  that  the  House  go  into  Committee  on 
this  Bill,  said  that  the  first  clause  in  it  was 
the  great  ohject  which  he  wished  to  carry 
at  present.  He  should  move  in  Committee 
that  the  second  and  third  clauses  should  he 
struck  out  of  the  Bill;  hut  he  should  after- 
wards introduce  them  in  a  separate  Bill, 
upon  which  he  should  take  the  sense  of 
their  Lordships. 

House  in  Committee. 

Clause  1  read;  Clauses  2  and  3  struck  out. 

Lord  CRAN WORTH  said,  he  thought 
this  clause,  as  now  worded,  would  create  as 
many  evils  as  it  was  intended  to  correct — 
evils  which  he  considered  arose,  not  from 
the  Wills  Act  (1  Vict.  c.  26)  itself,  hut 
from  the  construction  put  upon  that  Act 
hy  the  Judges.  The  language  of  the  Wills 
Act,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  was  as  clear 
and  as  capable  of  being  understood  by 
those  who  were  not  lawyers  as  any  lan- 
guage which  could  be  suggested.  The  ob- 
ject was  to  make  it  incumbent  upon  testa- 
tors to  sign  their  wills,  which  meant,  to 
the  ordinary  understanding  of  mankind,  to 
put  their  name  at  the  bottom ;  and  further, 
to  put  an  end  to  this  anomalous  state  of 
the  law,  that  a  will  disposing  of  an  acre  of 
land  must  be  attested  by  three  witnesses, 
while  the  disposal  of  100,0002.  of  money 
might  be  collected  from  scraps  of  letters 
and  papers.  He  well  remembered  Dr. 
Lushington  saying  that  an  endless  number 
of  disputes  had  come  before  him  as  counsel 
and  Judge,  in  which  wills  were  established, 
and  where  it  was  at  least  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  Court  was  not  making  a  will  for  a 
person  instead  of  taking  his  own.  By  the 
Wills  Act,  the  testator  was  required  to 
sign  his  will  in  the  presence  of  witnesses, 
to  secure  him  from  having  a  spurious  in- 
strument passed  off  as  his  will  after  his  de- 
cease.   The  object  was  most  legitimate ; 


and  here  he  would  remark  that  he  never 
could  concede  the  principle  alluded  to  on 
a  former  day  hy  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  (the  Lord  Chancellor),  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  for  the  wills  of  persons 
made  in  extremis,  when  certainly  the  hody, 
and  probably  the  mind,  was  not  in  a  fit 
state  to  give  attention  to  the  subject.  He 
did  not  say  that  a  man  in  extremis  should 
he  prevented  making  a  will ;  but  wills  so 
made  should  be  the  exception,  and  not  the 
rule.  They  ought  to  adapt  their  legislation 
to  those  persons  who  sat  down  in  health  and 
strength  to  make  their  wills,  with  no  forms 
which  were  unnecessary,  but  only  such  as 
were  calculated  to  secure  their  object. 
Nothing  could  be  more  clear  than  the  lan- 
guage of  the  present  Act.     It  declared — 

"  That  no  will  shall  be  valid  unless  it  shall  be 
in  writing,  and  executed  in  manner  hereinafter 
mentioned  ;  (that  is  to  say),  it  shall  be  signed  at 
the  foot  or  end  thereof  by  the  testator,  or  by  some 
other  person  in  his  presence  and  by  his  direction  ; 
and  such  signature  shall  be  made  or  acknowledged 
by  the  testator  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more 
witnesses,  present  at  the  same  time,  and  such 
witnesses  shall  attest  and  shall  subscribe  the  will 
in  the  presence  of  the  testator,  but  no  form  of 
attestation  shall  be  necessary." 

If  they  had  endeavoured  to  get  language 
more  plain  or  intelligible  to  non-profes- 
sional persons,  they  could  not  succeed. 
However,  unfortunately,  the  Judges  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  had  raised  many 
questions,  and  placed  many  difficulties,  in 
the  construction  of  the  Act.  He  did  not 
believe  the  same  thing  could  be  justly  af- 
firmed of  the  Chancery  or  Common  Law 
Judges.  The  Ecclesiastical  Judges  held, 
the  clause  required  that  the  signature 
should  he  at  the  foot  or  end  of  the  will; 
and  they  declared  that  where  a  blank  was 
left,  so  that  matter  could  be  interpolated 
between  the  signature  and  the  will,  the 
instrument  was  invalid.  Perhaps  they 
might  be  justified  in  such  a  decision;  for 
unless  some  such  rule  was  adopted,  a  door 
would  be  opened  for  great  fraud.  How- 
ever, the  Ecclesiastical  Judges  had  gone 
to  much  greater  lengths,  and  it  was  high 
time  for  the  Legislature  to  intervene,  for 
much  injustice  and  suffering  had  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  doubt  and  uncertainty 
which  now  prevailed.  By  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  (the  Lord  Chancellor *s)  Bill, 
every  will  would  he  deemed  valid  if  the 
signature  was  so  placed  either  after,  or 
following,  or  under,  or  beside,  or  opposite 
to  the  end  of  the  will,  provided  that  it  were 
apparent  that  the  testator  intended  to  give 
effect  to  the  writing,  as  hia  will  by  such 
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iignatnre.  The  wording  of  tbe  elaose  was 
most  important,  and  he  would  therefore 
call  their  Lordships'  special  attention  to  it. , 
(The  Noble  Lord  then  read  the  clause  as 
above.)  The  object  which  bis  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had,  was  to  include  all  the 
cases  which  had  come  before  the  Courts 
for  judgment ;  he  had  carefully  gone 
through  all  the  decisions  which  had  been 
made,  and  he  says  in  this  clause  that  the 
will  shall  be  valid  notwithstanding  all  those 
cases  in  which  the  Courts  have  held  them 
not  to  be  so.  He  (Lord  Cranworth)  ven- 
tured to  submit  that  this  would  have  the 
effect  of  raising  new  future  difficulties, 
supposing  cases  would  arise  not  provided 
for  specially,  as  those  recited  in  the  Bill. 
He  would  therefore  suggest  to  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  whose  great  and  pre- 
eminent ability  he  fully  recognised,  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  better  to  shape  the 
clause  in  more  general  terms,  so  that  a 
will  should  be  declared  valid  if  the  signa- 
ture should,  without  any  fraudulent  inten- 
tion, be  so  placed  as  to  make  it  apparent 
on  the  face  of  the  document  that  the  tes- 
tator intended  to  give  effect  to  the  writing 
as  his  will  ? 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  that 
as  he  had  agreed  to  strike  out  the  second 
and  third  clauses,  the  debate  upon  the 
principle  involved  in  the  measure  came 
upon  him  by  surprise.  The  noble '  and 
learned  Lord  was  of  opinion  that  the  words 
of  the  clause  whereby  it  was  declared 
when  a  signature  to  a  will  should  be  deem- 
ed valid,  would  increase  a  hundredfold  the 
difficulties  which  already  existed,  although 
it  had  been  intended  to  remove  them.  All 
he  could  say  was,  if  that  were  the  case, 
he  was  a  very  bad  draftsman  indeed, 
and  he  would  be  glad  if  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  would  take  the  Bill  into  his 
own  hands,  and  mould  it  into  a  better 
shape.  But  their  Lordships  might  depend 
upon  it  that  the  language  of  the  clause 
was  perfectly  correct  as  it  stood.  It  de- 
clared that  a  will  should  be  valid  although 
the  signature  shall  be  upon  a  side,  or  page, 
or  other  portion  of  the  paper  or  papers 
containing  the  will,  and  although  there 
should  appear  to  be  sufficient  space  on  or 
at  the  bottom  of  the  preceding  side  or 
page  upon  which  the  will  was  written. 
The  Bill  declared  wills  valid  notwithstand- 
ing the  decisions  of  several  of  the  Courts 
which  had  decided  against  their  validity 
upon  mere  formal  objections.  Under  this 
oUuae,  therefore,   that  sort  of  objection 


would  no  longer  prevail.  His  whole  object 
had  been  to  render  wills,  no  matter  how 
signed,  valid  against  all  technical  ob^ 
jections — to  render  them  indefeasible,  pro* 
vided  it  was  apparent  what  had  been  the 
intention  of  the  testator.  If  he  were  to 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  every  objection  which  had 
already  arisen  would  still  have  weight  and 
existence.  The  general  enactment  in  his 
clause  had  the  effect  attributed  to  it  by  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend;  but  if  he  were 
to  adopt  the  Amendment  proposed,  and 
strike  out  what  follows,  he  would  leave  the 
law  exposed  to  the  like  construction  as  had 
been  adopted  under  the  existing  Act.  The 
few  lines  which  were  objected  to  did  not 
restrict  the  operation  of  the  general  enact* 
ment,  but  precluded  the  Courts  from  acting 
upon  the  rules  which  they  had  applied  to 
the  existing  Act.  The  clause  had  not 
been  adopted  hastily,  nor  until  he  had 
been  perfect  master  of  all  the  cases  which 
had  been  subject  of  judicial  decision. 

Lord  LYNDHURST  was  understood 
to  approve  of  the  phraseology  of  the  Bill 
as  it  stood. 

Lord  CRANWORTH  said,  that  his  ob- 
ject in  wishing  to  make  the  language  of 
the  Bill  more  general  was,  to  meet  the 
well-known  axiom  at  law — Expressio  unius 
exclusio  est  alterius.  He  felt  that  if  cer* 
tain  cases  were  provided  for,  all  those 
which  were  not  would  still  be  subject  to 
the  old  interpretation  of  the  Courts,  and 
thus  future  difficulties  might  occur.  If 
the  language  were  more  general,  and  spe« 
cial  reference  to  exceptions  were  avoided, 
such  instances  could  not  be  anticipated. 
He  had  merely  thrown  out  the  suggestion;^ 
it  would  be  for  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
to  consider  it.  He  saw  very  well  why  the 
clause  had  been  framed  thus  specially. 
The  acute  mind  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  wished  to  deal  with  all  the  decisions 
of  the  Courts,  and  to  guard  against  their 
repetition. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
that  it  was  extremely  important  that  they 
should  adopt  a  uniformity  of  language  in 
the  wording  of  this  Bill,  rendering  it  thus 
intelligible  to  all  capacities.  Now,  he  did 
not  think  that  this  uniformity  of  language 
was  preserved.  The  Bill  recited  that  a 
will  should  be  valid  although  the  signature 
should  be  placed  among  the  words  of  the 
testimonium  clause,  or  the  clause  of  attes- 
tation, or  shall  follow  or  be  after  or  under 
the  clause  of  attestation,  either  with  or 
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without  a  blank  space  intervening,  or 
should  follow  and  be  after  or  under  or  be- 
side the  names  or  one  of  the  names  of  the 
subscribing  witnesses.  Now,  to  be  beside 
or  opposite  meant  two  very  different 
things.  Noble  Lords  knew  quite  well  that 
to  sit  beside  or  opposite  each  other  meant 
widely  opposite  things.  As  this  question 
had  been  raised,  he  would  suggest  that  the 
best  thing  that  could  be  done  was,  for  the 
law  Lords  to  meet  in  Committee,  and  set- 
tle the  point  among  them,  and  whether  the 
omission  of  any  of  those  words  would  not 
tend  to  a  uniformity  as  well  as  an  intelligi- 
bility of  expression. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  that 
the  words  " opposite  "  and  "beside  "  meant 
to  include  cases  which  had  come  under  ju- 
dicial consideration.  The  word  "beside"  pro- 
vided for  the  signature  being  in  the  mar- 
gin, close  to  the  body  of  the  will;  the  word 
••  opposite  "  provided  for  a  signature,  for 
example,  on  the  third  page  of  a  sheet  of 
letter  paper,  where  the  will  ends  on  the 
second  page.  The  Bill  had  not  been  got 
up  in  a  hurry,  although  for  the  public  in- 
terest it  was  desirable  that  it  should  re- 
ceive a  speedy  assent  from  the  Legislature. 
It  so  happened  that  he  had  published  a 
work  upon  wills,  and  he  had  given  the 
question  great  attention,  and  had  gone 
through  all  the  cases  with  great  care. 
With  that  amount  of  knowledge  he  came 
prepared  to  remedy  a  great  evil,  and  he 
did  not,  therefore,  expect  the  opposition 
which  the  Bill  had  encountered.  It  was 
his  deliberate  opinion  that  the  phraseology 
as  it  stood  was  necessary  to  attain  the  ob- 
jects which  everybody  admitted  were  most 
desirable. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  declared  himself  in 
favour  of  the  clause  as  it  then  stood.  His 
noble  and  learned  Friend  felt  indebted  for 
the  suggestions  made,  and  would  no  doubt 
give  them  his  consideration  before  the  Bill 
came  again  under  discussion.  The  words 
"opposite"  and  "beside,"  in  his  mind, 
were  quite  necessary  to  meet  some  cases 
which  had  been  already  decided.  He  de- 
precated earnestly  any  reference  to  a  Se- 
lect Committee,  because  the  result  of  that 
would  be  great  delay,  and  he  did  not  think 
the  slightest  good  would  result  from  a  re- 
ference to  the  Committee  which  had  been 
proposed.  He  also  deprecated  delay  as 
occasioning  much  and  grievous  injury  to 
the  large  class  of  persons  interested  by  the 
Bill. 

Amendments  made. 

The  Earl  of  Eltehborotigh 


Clauses  2  and  3,  as  to  acknowledgment 
and  signature  of  will  by  the  testator,  and 
attestation  of  the  witnesses,  struck  out. 

Bill  to  be  reported  To-morrow. 

CONSOLIDATED  ANNUITIES  (IRELAND). 
LORD  MONTEAGLE,  having  presented 
petitions  from  the  Guardians  of  the  Castle- 
bar,  Castlederg,  and  other  Unions,  praying 
for  inquiry  into  the  advances  made  in  relief 
of  the  late  famine  in  Ireland,  moved  for  a 
Select  Committee  to  which  should  be  re- 
ferred the  Treasury  Minutes  providing  for 
the  debts  due  from  counties  and  unions  in 
Ireland,  by  the  imposition  of  a  consolidated 
annuity  for  a  period  not  exceeding  forty 
years.  The  noble  Lord  said  the  subject 
was  one  of  the  most  important  financial 
questions  that  could  affect  the  sister  king- 
dom. But  he  must  guard  against  one 
misconception,  before  addressing  himself  to 
his  argument.  It  was  true  that  he  con- 
sidered the  arrangments  proposed  by  the 
Treasury  for  the  repayment  of  these  debts 
to  be  unwise  and  oppressive.  He  was  not  on 
that  account  forgetful  of,  or  still  less  was  he 
indifferent  to,  the  noble  effbrts  made  by  the 
people  of  England  to  relieve  the  calamity 
which  had  afflicted  Ireland;  he  believed 
their  efforts  were  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  mankind;  but  he  feared  that  our  legis- 
lative measures  were  not  characterised  by 
as  much  prudence  as  the  acts  of  private 
persons  had  been.  The  country  and  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  animated,  he 
was  convinced,  by  a  sincere  desire  to  relieve 
the  most  distressing  calamity  that  had  oc- 
curred in  modern  times  to  a  civilised  coun- 
try; and  he  must  not  be  charged  as  urging 
anything  in  the  nature  of  an  unreasonable 
complaint  if  he  hinted  that  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  Legislature  did  not  exhibit  all 
the  sagacity  that  might  have  been  shown  by 
Parliament  on  such  an  occasion.  Our  sta- 
tutable interpretation  was  not  quite  so  wise 
as  it  might  have  been,  and  the  remedies 
adopted  for  the  evils  which  afflicted  Ireland, 
so  far  from  working  a  cure,  had  too  often 
been  productive  of  great  and  lasting  calami- 
ties. Grievous  misrepresentation  had  taken 
place  both  in  Parliament  and  in  print.  It  had 
been  said  that  all  loans  to  Ireland  assumed, 
before  long,  the  form  of  gifts;  and  that  those 
who  sued  for  aid  were,  after  a  short  time, 
found  to  repudiate  that  part  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  a  debt,  which  consisted  in  the  duty 
of  repaying  it.  Such  a  statement  was  a 
misrepresentation  of  the  Irish  character, 
and  was  at  variance  with  the  facts;  he 
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should  have  hardly  thought  it  necessary 
to  say  a  word  upon  it,  in  their  Lordships' 
House,  were  it  not  that  it  was  one  of  those 
fallacies  which  had  heen  repeated  and  rei- 
terated so  often,  that  it  had  tended  to  ex- 
asperate parties  on  both  sides  of  the  Chan- 
nel, creating  a  mutual  estrangement  which 
a  knowledge  of  the  truth  would,  he  trusted, 
be  calculated  to  dispel.     With  that  object, 
he  would  submit  a  few  facts  to  their  Lord- 
ships, which,  he  believed,  would  be  new  to 
some  among  them,  and  which  having  him- 
self verified,  he  could  assure  the  House 
would  be  found  correct.     During  the  de- 
pressed condition  of   Ireland,  from  1837 
to  1852,  very  considerable  sums  had  been 
advanced  by  way  of  loan  to  Ireland;  and 
what  was  the  result?      Was  it  true  that 
Ireland  had  shown  any  desire  to  cheat,  to 
defraud,  to  evade  the  payment  of   what 
had   been    advanced,    or   to    shrink  from 
her  engagements  ?     On  the  contrary,  there 
had  been  shown  the  most  anxious  desire 
and  the  most  strenuous  effort  to  meet  them, 
even  at  a  time  when  the  people  were  over- 
.  whelmed  with  affliction,  and  were  the  victims 
of  plague  and  pestilence.  He  would  call  their 
Lordships'  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the 
amount  of  the  repayments  which  had  been 
made  by  Ireland  to  the  Exchequer,  from 
May,  1837,  to  January,  1852,  had  not  been 
less  than  6,065,0792.     There  had  been  a 
repayment  of  the  whole  sum  advanced  on 
the  credit  of  the  rate-in-aid ;  1 50,0002.  had 
reached  the  Exchequer,  an  amount  which 
might  be  found  to  exceed  the  debt.     There 
bad  been  an  advance  for   improving  the 
Shannon  navigation  of  313,0002.:  of  this 
sum  269,0002.  had  already  been  repaid; 
there   had  been    further    repayments   of 
180,0002.  under  the    Temporary    Relief 
Act,  administered    under    the    wise    and 
benevolent  management  of  his  admirable 
friend,  General  Sir  J.  Burgoyne.     There 
bad  also  been  repaid  of  the  most  question- 
able of  all  these  advances,  the  Labour  Rate, 
285,0002.  under  the  9  &  10  Ftci.,  ch.  107; 
and  99,0002.  under  the  9  Vict,  ch.  1;  mak- 
ing in  these  two  sums  a  total  of  384,000/. 
But  much  more  than  this  had  been  done. 
Concurrently  with  these  repayments,  there 
bad  been  collected  in  Poor  Rate  in  Ireland 
between  1838  and  1849  above  7,000,0002. 
which  sum  could  not  be  less  at  the  pre- 
sent time  than  9,000,0002.     This  sum  had 
been  raised  by  Ireland  to  meet  the  burden 
of  her  destitution  in  a  comparatively  short 
period,  under  Act  of  Parliament.  This  rate 
too,  it  should  always  be  remembered,  was 
a  new  tax.     He  begged  to  call  the  atten- 
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tion   of  their  Lordships,  more  especially 
as  being  acquainted  with  the  collection  of 
rates  in  England,  to  one  fact  connected  with 
this  part  of  the  Poor  Law  administration 
in  Ireland,  which  prescnfed  a  peculiarity 
not  unworthy  of  notice.     Of  the  total  sum 
of  upwards  of  7,000,0002.  assessed,'  94  per 
cent  had  been  collected  and  paid,  and  4 
per  cent  was  carried  on,  and  included  in 
the   current   rate,  so  that  on  the  whole 
7,000,000/.  2  per  cent  only  was  lost  on  the 
total  amount  of  the  rates.     This  was  at 
the  very  time  the  country  was  suffering 
the  calamity  of  famine,  when  her  valued 
income  had  fallen  off  one  million   and  a 
half,    and   her   population    had    declined 
1,659,000  in  about  six  years.     It  was  but 
doing  justice  to  the  efforts  made  by  Ireland 
for  her  destitute  population  to  state  these 
facts.     It  would  be  but  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  England  to  remember  and  acknowledge 
them.     The  same  efforts  were  made  with 
respect  to  the  rate-in-aid,  a  tax  most  justly 
unpopular  in  itself,  which  had  no  warrant 
in  experience,  and  which  could   only  be 
justified  by  the  exceptional  nature  of  the 
case.  The  amount  assessed  was  421,9902., 
and  of  this  amount  384,2952.  had  been 
received  up  to  December,   1851,  leaving 
only  37,6002.  outstanding  at  the  close  of 
last  year,  which  it  was  probable  was  paid 
off  in   full  at  the   present  moment.     He 
stated  these  facts  to   show  that  Ireland 
had  some  claim  on  the  respect  as  well  as 
on  the  sympathy  of  this  country,  and  with 
a  view  to  remove  the  difficulty  created  by 
false  impressions  in  respect  to  the  exertions 
made  by  the  Irish  people  to  repay  what 
was  lent  to  them.     After  the  facts  he  had 
stated,  he  did  not  consider  that  the  Irish, 
then,  were  suing  as  fraudulent  bankrupts. 
Had  that  been  so,  and  had  he  (Lord  Mont- 
eagle)  been  about  to  ask  their  Lordships  to 
assist  Ireland  in  rejecting  the  obligations 
of  a  just  debt,  he  could  not  expect  a  dis- 
passionate  hearing;  he   could   hardly  ex- 
pect that  they  would  consider  the  object 
as  fit  to  be  inquired  into ;    but  unless  it 
was  clear  the  debt  was  due  equitably  and 
fairly,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  enforced, 
that  House  would,  he  was  sure,  agree  with 
him   that   it   was   necessary  to   give  the 
subject  a  full  discussion  and  their  candid 
consideration.     It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  calamity  of  the  famine  pressed  with 
peculiar  severity  on  Ireland,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  almost  exclusively  an  agricul- 
tural country.     Her  resources   had  been 
diminished  by  the  very  circumstances  which 
augmented   the  demand  upon  them.     It 
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was  far  worse  in  Ireland  than  such  a  cala- 
mity would  have  been  in  England — a  coun- 
try possessing  vast  commercical  resources, 
and  great  manufacturing  wealth;  while  in 
Ireland  the  whole  property  of  the  country 
was  agricultural,  with  the  exception  of  some 
favoured  districts  in  the  north  :  the  de- 
struction of  the  national  resources  had, 
therefore,  been  almost  universal.  The 
loss  in  a  single  year  in  the  potato  and  oat 
crop  had  been  estimated  by  a  high  autho- 
rity in  that  House  (the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe.  Jan.  25.  1847)  at  16.000.000Z.; 
or  from  8.000.000  to  9,000.000  tons  of 
food,  the  produce  of  1,500,000  acres  of 
arable  land.  He  would  prove  what  effect 
the  famine  had  in  depreciating  the  value 
of  land  from  the  altered  valuation  for  the 
poor-law.  In  1848  the  land  of  Ireland 
was  valued  to  the  poor-law  at  13,076,000/., 
in  1851  it  was  valued  at  11,580,000Z.; 
thus  showing  a  reduction  in  that  short 
time  of  about  1,500.000/.  sterling,  or  more 
than  10  per  cent  on  the  wealth  of  the  whole 
country;  this  falling  off  was  the  more 
striking  as  it  took  place  some  years  sub- 
sequent to  the  legislative  measures  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  facilitating  the  introduction 
of  foreign  produce.  The  reduction  was 
about  ten  per  cent  on  the  whole  of  Ireland; 
but  it  had,  in  fact,  been  infinitely  greater 
in  particular  districts,  for  the  calamity  had 
not  been  uniformly  felt,  but  it  had  fallen 
with  much  more  severity  on  Munster  and 
Connaught  than  on  Ulster,  which  had 
stood  its  ground  bravely,  and  on  Lein- 
ster,  which  had  not  suffered  to  the  same 
extent.  From  1848  to  1851  the  rental 
of  Munster  and  Connaught  had  sustain- 
ed a  loss  of  1,026,000/.  on  a  valuation  of 
5,199,000/.,  which  was  of  about  twenty 
per  cent,  or  nearly  double  the  general  loss 
on  the  whole  of  Ireland.  This  would  be 
still  more  felt  in  considering  lesser  dis- 
tricts. Clifden  Union  had  fallen  in  value 
from  20,400/.  to  13,600/.;  Loughrea  from 
83.000/.  to  57.000/.;  Tuam  from  71,000/. 
to  57,983/.;  and  the  depreciation  would 
be  still  greater,  as  he  believed,  in  the 
electoral  divisions.  There  was,  again,  an- 
other and  a  more  painful  criterion  of  the 
results  of  famine,  afforded  by  a  comparison 
between  the  census  of  1 841  and  that  of  1 851 . 
This  admitted  of  no  mistake.  The  popula- 
tion, which  had  increased  at  the  rate  o£ 
14  per  cent  between  1821  and  1831,  and 
at  the  rate  of  5  percent  between  1831 
and  1841,  had  fallen  twenty  per  cent  be- 
tween 1841  and  1851.  There  were  now 
1,600,000  fewer  living  persons  in  Ireland, 
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than  there  had  been  in  1841;  and  the  ex- 
isting population  was  actually  less  than  it 
was  thirty  years  ago.  He  admitted  that 
much  of  this  decrease  had  been  caused 
by  emigration :  this  was  not  altogether  a 
healthy  emigration.  In  too  many  instances 
a  prejudicid  emigration  had  lately  tak^n 
place  from  Ireland.  There  were  numer- 
ous cases  in  which  emigration  might  be  an 
advantage  both  to  the  country  from  which 
it  proceeded,  and  to  that  to  which  it  set. 
But  when  the  emigrants  removed  from  their 
native  country  a  larger  portion  of  capital 
than  was  retained  by  the  population  as  com- 
pared with  the  numbers  taken,  and  left, 
it  was  evident  that  such  an  emigration  must 
be  prejudicial;  if  emigration  removed  more 
in  numbers  than  it  withdrew  of  capital,  the 
case  was  reversed.  Now,  the  class  that  had 
left  Ireland  were  often  the  class  she  ought 
to  retain,  and  they  went  to  a  country  which 
did  not  require  the  introduction  of  capital 
so  much  as  the  introduction  of  labour. 
The  people  of  Ireland  had  gone  out  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  they  had  taken 
with  them  more  than  their  proportionate 
amount  of  capital,  enterprise,  and  industry. 
The  depopulation,  like  the  depreciation  of 
value,  was  most  unequal.  In  Connaught, 
it  showed  a  decrease  of  28  per  cent;  in 
Leinster,  of  no  more  than  15.  He  would 
now  return  to  the  debt,  having  proved  the 
reduced  resources  of  the  country.  An  Act, 
the  13  Vict.,  c.  14,  was  passed,  granting 
a  sum  of  300,000/.  to  relieve  the  most  dis- 
tressed unions  in  Ireland  from  the  demands 
of  the  contractors,  and  to  secure  the  repay- 
ment of  the  advances  so  made.  This  was 
consolidated  with  the  other  demands,  and 
was  dealt  with  by  the  13  Vict.,  c.  14,  the 
Act  to  which  he  now  called  their  attention. 
This  consolidated  debt  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing sums: — 

1.  Workhouse  Building  Leases  .  £1,122,706 

2.  Temporary  Relief  Act    .  .        783,128 

3.  Labour  Rate  Act  .         .  .    2,046.785 

4.  Advances  for  Public  Works  .        1 70,232 

5.  Contractors'  Debts        .  .        800,000 


ToUl  Debt 


.  £4,422,851 


This  is  proposed  to  be  repaid  by  an  annuity 
of  245,061/.,  for  terms  extending  to  forty 
years,  interest  being  charged  at  3^  per 
cent,  increasing  the  sum  to  be  paid  from 
upwards  of  4.000,000/.  to  7,000,000/.  The 
statute  under  which  these  annuities  are 
created  gave  power  to  the  Treasury  of  a 
most  extraordinary  kind.  At  the  end  of 
every  clause,  and  repeated  sometimes  three 
or  four  times  in  one  clause,  there  was  a 
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proTisioil  that  the  matter  should  be  settled 
M  th0  Ldrds  of  the  Treasury  should  see 
flt.  There  was  no  power  reserved  for  Par- 
liamentarj  reyision,  and  no  appeal.  The 
Act  of  1850  was  objected  to  by  many  noble 
Lords  during  its  progress  through  their 
Lordships'  House;  but  being  a  Money 
Bill,  they  had  no  means  of  proposing  any 
ftniendraents;  and  if  they  had  stopped  the 
Bill  altogether,  they  would  have  deprived 
the  {>eople  of  Ireland  of  the  relief  they  were 
fairly  entitled  to  expect,  and  which  was 
included  with  the  other  clauses.  The  first 
Treasury  Minute  was  founded  on  the  labori- 
Otifl  calculations  of  Very  able  men  :  it  requir- 
^  the  respective  sums  to  be  repaid,  in  some 
cues  in  forty,  some  in  twenty,  some  in  fif- 
teen, and  some  in  ten  years.  That  Minute 
If&H  directed  to  be  carried  into  effect  at  vari- 
oui  times  in  the  last  year,  and  sealed  orders 
were  sent  to  the  difi^erent  boards  of  guar- 
dUldi,  imposing  heavy  and  most  unequal 
annuities  on  the  unions,  electoral  divisions, 
and  even  on  the  separate  townlands.  Those 
orders  were  received  like  a  thunderstroke. 
The  boards  of  guardians  preferred  the  rea- 
sonable request  that  they  should  be  inform- 
ed of  the  particulars  of  the  debt  claimed. 
The  least  that  in  reason  could  be  expected 
was,  that  the  party  making  the  claim 
should  inform  the  party  required  to  satisfy 
it  what  were  the  purposes  to  which  the 
roOnOy  had  been  applied.  This  informa- 
tion, however,  had  not  been  folly  afforded, 
and  even  gross  imputations  had  been  thrown 
npon  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  Ireland, 
as  if  they  had  refused  to  pay  their  just 
dobts,  because  they  had  respectfully  asked 
to  he  informed  of  what  items  the  sums  de- 
manded of  them  consisted.  He  (Lord  Mont- 
eagle)  thought  that  the  Treasury  had  made 
a  serious  mistake  in  issuing  those  orders 
without  having  first  carefully  ascertained 
not  only  the  arithmetical  correctness  of 
their  award,  but  their  power  of  enforcing 
it;  Or,  in  other  words,  the  equity  of  the 
clainis,  and  the  power  of  the  distressed 
unions  to  pay.  This  was  neglected. 
Many  different  Boards  vehemently  protest- 
ed against  the  Minute,  and  some  of  them 
went  further  in  their  language  than  he 
eoidd  himself  have  recommended,  or  was 
disposed  to  justify.  These  awards  and 
sealed  orders  were  necessarily  reconsidered 
in  Whitehall.  The  result  was,  that  the  Trea- 
sury, finding  upon  inquiry  that  the  charges 
were  too  great  to  be  enforced,  were  obliged 
to  iSiue  a  new  Minute,  dated  the  21st  of 
Octobef  last,  which  altered  the  whole  prin- 
riple  of  their  previous  awards.  It  involved 


an  abandonment  of  that  principle  in  860 
electoral  divisions.  The  principle  of  this 
second  award  was,  that  when  the  nnion  ex- 
penditure had  amounted  to  4«.  in  the  pound, 
the  claim  for  the  annuity  ceased  altogether; 
and  in  other  cases  the  claim  was  reduced, 
so  as  to  bring  the  rates  within  the  4«.  in 
the  pound.  This  had  certainly  given  relief 
to  many  of  those  districts  of  Ireland  which 
were  the  most  distressed ;  and  he  presumed 
that  though  limited  to  only  one  year,  the 
principle  was  necessarily  applicable  to  future 
years.  It  was  open,  however,  to  a  manifest 
objection  :  in  unions  where  the  law  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  owners  of  the  property, 
there  was  a  temptation  held  out  that,  by 
raising  their  rates  beyond  is,  in  the  pound, 
they  might  escape  the  payment  of  the  an- 
nuity. He  had  hitherto  dealt  with  this 
debt  generally.  He  now  came  to  the  main 
point — he  meant  the  question  of  the  ad- 
vances which  had  been  made  under  the 
Labour  Rate  Acts.  The  sum  that  was 
claimed  as  the  balance  of  this  debt  was 
2,456,785^.  That  sum  was  so  excessive, 
that  no  individual  in  his  senses  could  ever 
have  dreamt  of  enforcing  the  repayment  of 
the  whole  amount  originally  advanced.  The 
proposal  to  take  repayment  by  annuity  was 
therefore  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  lender, 
not  the  borrower,  who  in  his  equivalent  an- 
nuity is  loaded  with  interest  for  forty  years 
at  3|  per  cent.  While  they  were  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  concession  which  had  been  made, 
these  debts,  their  Lordships  should  be  re- 
minded, were  not  contracted  by  local  au- 
thorities, but  by  officers  appointed  by  the 
Government;  and  when  landowners  and  oc- 
cupiers felt  it  necessary  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  public  officers  to  abuses  prevailing 
under  the  system,  so  far  were  they  from 
receiving  such  representations  with  candour 
or  courtesy,  that  they  were  told  to  mind 
their  own  business,  and  were  reminded  that 
the  officers  of  the  Government  were  alone 
responsible.  It  had  been  alleged  that  the 
country  gentlemen  of  Ireland  had  sought 
to  direct  the  operations  of  the  public  works' 
system  to  their  own  benefit;  but  so  far 
from  that  being  the  case,  works  had  been 
forced  upon  the  country  contrary  to  the 
desire  of  tho  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land — works  which  were  entirely  the  acts 
of  the  Government.  These  works  were, 
in  many  cases,  began  and  continued  at  the 
desire  and  under  the  authority  oft 
officers  of  the  Government.  Their  Lor^" 
ships  would  be  surprised  to  hear  the  man- 
ner in  which  in  some  instances  the  system 
was  made  to  work.  To  his  own  knowledge 
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a  special  session  was  on  one  occasion 
called,  as  suggested  by  the  officer  repre- 
senting the  Board  of  Public  Works;  an 
additional  charge  upon  the  county  was 
recommended  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  certain  works  already  in  pro- 
gress. The  necessary  order  was  made  by 
the  session;  but  what  was  the  fact?  The 
board  never  completed  the  works  in  ques- 
tion, the  whole  money  raised  under  the 
order  being  applied  to  the  squaring  of  ac- 
counts relating  to  former  undertakings.  In 
making  this  statement  he  did  not  intend 
to  cast  any  imputation  upon  the  gentlemen 
who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Works.  He  attacked  the  system.  It 
was  impossible,  with  so  unmanageable 
an  establishment,  having  15,000  officers 
employed  under  them,  and  there  being 
no  less  than  750,000  labourers  subject  to 
their  authority,  that  the  system  could  be 
worked  without  irregularity  and  abuse. 
Better  men  than  the  Commissioners  did 
not  exist.  But  they  were  called  on  to 
discharge  functions  infinitely  beyond  all 
human  powers.  Under  these  circumstances 
he  (Lord  Monteagle)  thought  he  had  said 
enough  to  prove  to  their  Lordships  that 
the  subject  was  one  worthy  of  inquiry. 
The  noble  Lord  then  moved  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Select  Committee. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY :  My  Lords,  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion with  regard  to  the  details  into 
which  the  noble  Lord  has  just  now  so  fully 
gone.  He  has  stated  very  fairly  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  and  the  different 
charges  which  made  up  the  sum  of  these 
annuities,  and  I  am  ready  to  agree  with 
him,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  has  laid 
down  a  sufficient  ground  for  an  inquiry,  at 
all  events  into  the  question  of  the  propriety 
of  the  enactment,  or  of  that  portion  of  it, 
at  least,  which  appears  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  an  extravagant  expenditure,  for 
the  purpose  of  evading  the  just  payment 
of  debts  due — I  mean  that  portion  of  the 
enactment  by  which  it  is  provided  that  an- 
nuities shall  cease  to  be  paid,  not  in  that 
particular  union,  but  in  any  electoral  divi- 
sion of  a  union  where  the  annual  amount 
of  expenditure  shall  reach  to  a  certain 
height.  I  think  that  this  is  a  question 
which  certainly  deserves  consideration;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  deserves  con- 
sideration whether  there  may  not  be  some 
allowance  made  on  this  occasion,  and  par- 
ticularly in  cases  relating  to  that  class  of 
charges  which  have  mainly  been  incurred, 
as  the  noble  Lord  stated,  by  extravagant 
Lord  Monteagle 


expenditure.  Undoubtedly  there  has  been, 
perhaps  unavoidably,  a  considerable  waste; 
it  may  be  true,  also,  that  these  works  have 
not  been  so  beneficial  to  Ireland  as  they 
might  have  been,  and  that  they  have  not 
been  conducted  under  the  control  of  local 
authorities ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  these  works  un- 
doubtedly were  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  and  keeping  alive  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland,  who,  had  they  not  been 
undertaken,  must  either  have  been  main- 
tained in  idleness,  or  left  without  sub- 
sistence. I  entirely  concur  with  the  noble 
Lord  to  the  full  extent,  that  it  is  right  that 
parties  should  have  full  particulars  of  the 
amounts,  the  repayment  of  which  is  de- 
manded from  them.  I  have  myself  made 
some  inquiries  with  regard  to  a  portion  of 
those  charges,  and  though  I  experienced 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  statement 
which  fully  satisfied  me,  yet  I  think  there 
may  be  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  such  a 
statement  as  the  noble  Lord  requires. 
This,  however,  is  a  point  for  the  consider- 
ation of  a  Committee  which  should  fairly 
and  impartially  examine  into  the  case.  On 
the  one  side,  I  am  glad  to  hear  my  noble 
Friend  declare  that  he  has  no  intention, 
upon  the  part  of  Ireland,  to  ask  for  a  re- 
mission of  the  debts  justly  due  from  the 
people  of  that  country,  for  which  they  have 
not  only  had  value  received,  but  from  the 
original  expenditure  of  which  the  country 
itself  has  greatly  benefited ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  am  quite  sure  that  your 
Lordships  are  prepared  to  give  a  deliberate 
and  fair  consideration  to  the  claim  arising 
out  of  the  expenditure  of  sums  over  which 
the  population  of  Ireland  have  exercised 
no  control,  more  especially  if,  on  the  in- 
quiry of  a  Committee,  it  should  be  proved 
that  great  abuses  prevailed  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  that  money.  At  the  same  time,  I 
must  beg  your  Lordships  and  my  noble 
Friend  to  bear  in  mind,  that  if  there  have 
been  abuses  in  the  expenditure,  there  have 
been,  on  the  other  hand,  large  suma  gra- 
tuitously conferred  upon  the  people  of 
Ireland,  which  ought,  at  any  rate,  to  be 
taken  as  a  kind  of  set-off  against  a  por- 
tion of  those  sums,  in  the  management  of 
which  my  noble  Friend  contends  there 
have  been  abuses.  It  does  not  follow  that, 
because  you  may  prove  a  certain  amount 
of  abuse,  you  are,  therefore,  to  claim  on 
the  part  of  Ireland  an  allowance  propor- 
tionate to  the  full  extent  of  that  abuse. 
Undoubtedly,  on  the  one  side,  the  involun- 
tary   and    compulsory    nature    of    those 
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charges  ought  with  fairness  to  he  taken 
into  consideration  ;  hut,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  ought  to  take  into  consider- 
ation with  equal  fairness  the  amount  of 
assistance  which  Ireland,  in  her  utmost 
need,  has  received  from  the  liherality 
and  generosity  of  this  portion  of  the 
country.  I  think  it  would  he  the  duty  of 
a  Committee  to  examine  into  and  to  sift 
these  accounts,  to  strike  a  halance  fairly 
and  justly,  and  then  to  report  to  Parlia- 
ment the  result  of  their  deliberations,  with 
a  view  to  take  such  further  measures  as 
the  equity  of  the  case  shall  seem  to  re- 
quire. Under  these  circumstances  I  shall 
offer  no  opposition  to  the  Motion  of  my 
nohle  Friend :  on  the  contrary,  I  think 
the  subject  is  one  upon  which  an  in- 
quiry will  be  most  fitting  and  advantage- 
ous. 

The  Earl  of  GLENGALL  said,  he 
thought  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
would  be  received  with  satisfaction  in  Ire- 
land. The  question  which  the  House  had 
to  consider  was  this.  Here  were  four 
millions  and  a  half  of  money  to  be  paid 
by  the  Irish  people,  but  seven  millions  and 
a  half  were  charged,  including  the  interest 
— 80  that  by  some  means  or  other  the  four 
millions  and  a  half  had  been  swollen  up  to 
seven  millions — rather  a  Jewish  rate  of 
interest — and  he  thought  it  fortunate  for 
those  who  attempted  to  put  the  claim  in 
force  that  the  usury  law  had  been  repealed. 
Last  year  not  less  than  1,100,0002.  was 
raised  by  poor-rates  in  Ireland,  besides 
which  these  advances  and  rates-in-aid  had 
to  be  paid;  and  he  looked  upon  it  that  it 
was  morally  and  totally  impossible  for 
those  unions  and  districts — he  might  call 
them  counties — which  were  charged  5s., 
6s. t  7s.f  and  Ss.  in  the  pound,  to  stand 
against  the  pressure  of  such  an  enormous 
amount  of  taxation  as  that — 5s.,  6s.,  or  7s. 
in  the  pound !  Why,  where  was  the 
pound  ?  In  his  opinion  the  pound  was  not 
there  at  all,  because  the  lands  were  com- 
pletely devastated,  and  whole  tracts  of 
country  were,  in  consequence  of  the  weight 
of  taxation,  left  without  either  a  beast  or 
a  blade  of  com.  In  the  west  of  Ireland 
(especially  in  a  great  part  of  Munster)  the 
land  was  in  a  condition  of  absolute  waste; 
and  so  long  as  the  crops  and  stock  were 
liable  to  be  seized  at  any  moment  for  the 
poor-rate,  the  county  cess,  the  rate-in-aid, 
or  the  tithe,  so  long,  he  feared,  would  that 
waste  continue.  Men  talked  of  5s.  in  the 
ponnd  as  if  that  was  not  very  much  after 
all;  but  the  reason  no  more  was  imposed 


was,  because  the  Irish  unions  were  able  to 
pay  no   more.     To  maintain  their  poor, 
indeed,  they  required  25s.  and  30^.  to  the 
pound.     The  consequence  was,  that  they 
could  not  support  their  poor,  and  thus  the 
country  became  a  vast  waste,  and  nobody 
would  buy  the  properties  in  those  parts. 
True,   the    Encumbered    Estates   Courts 
were  invented  for  the   purpose  of  intro- 
ducing new  settlers  into  the  west  of  Ire- 
land; but  it  was  an  indisputable  fact,  that 
that  was  the  very  district  to  which  new 
settlers  did  not  go.    At  one  time  a  planta- 
tion in  the  west  of  Ireland  was  talked  of, 
and  certainly  in  carrying  out  such  a  scheme 
the  difficulty  of  supplanting  the  old  popu- 
lation would  not  have  to  be  encountered; 
for  the  old  ponulation  were  dead,  or  gone 
to  America,  and  not  a  beast  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  country,  nor  a  human  being 
for  miles   together.     In  such  a  state  of 
things,   therefore,   the  actual  amount  of 
rates  which  were  levied  was  no  test  what- 
ever with  regard  to  the  wants  and  require- 
ments of  the  poor.     Last  year  there  were 
780,000  persons  in  the  Irish  workhouses 
— a  greater  number  than  they  contained 
in   the  year   1841.     Thus  pauperism   in 
Ireland  might   be  said  to  be  increasing. 
And    why  was    that  ?      Simply  because 
there  was  no  employment  for  labour   in 
that  country.     Nobody  wanted   labourers 
now  that  the  cultivation  of  corn  and  grain 
had   been   given   up.     The  people  were, 
therefore,  compelled  to  go  into  the  work- 
houses, and  there,  fed  upon  Indian  meal, 
which   produced  dysentery,  they  died   at 
the  rate  of  a  thousand   a  week  !     That 
was  the   result  of  what  was   called   the 
system  of  supporting  the  poor,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Nicholls,  which  had  been  lauded 
as  such  an  admirable  system.     The  reason 
of  this  want  of  employment  had  been  thus 
described  by  Sir  Robert  Peel :  •*  I  do  not 
believe,"  said  he,  "  that  so  large  a  num- 
ber can  be  reduced  from  comparative  com- 
fort to  indigence  and  destitution  from  any 
other  cause  than  by  the  displacement  of 
so  large  a  quantity  of  labour  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  wheat."     Now,  in  1850, 
there  were   139,000  Irish  acres  of  wheat 
under  cultivation  in  Ireland  less  than  in 
the  year  1847,  and  the  value  of  that  was 
1,300,0002.    From  1841  to  1845,  of  grain 
generally,  there  were  exported  from  Ire- 
land into  England  14.600,0000  quarters; 
but  from  1846  to  1850  there  were  only 
7,500,000  quarters,  or  exactly  one-half  the 
quantity  exported  in  the  preceding  period. 
Of  wheaten  flour  Ireland  exported  to  this 
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eauntry  779,000  quarters  in  1845;  but  in 
1850  the  quantity  had  fallen  so  low  as  to 
be  only  168,000  quarters.     Again,  coming 
to  the  great  trade  in  bacpp  and  salt  pork, 
in   1847,   Ireland    exported    to  England 
480,0Q0  pigs;   but  in  1850  the  number 
^as   109,000   only.     So    that,   in    these 
throe  items  alone,  they  ha4  sustained  an 
absolute  loss  that  might  be  estimated  at 
3,000,000^  or  4,000,000^.  annually.     In 
suqh  circumstances  e^6  these,  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  go  on.     In  fact,  the  country 
was  in   a  state  of  ruin   and  depression, 
which  it  was  perfectly  awful  to  contem- 
plate.    Then  there  was  the  salt  beef  and 
provision  trade,  in  which  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  were  at  one  time  annually 
spent  fpr  the  Navy  contract?.     Put  all  was 
now  gone;  and  why  ?     Because,  following 
out  the  principles  of  free  trade,  the  late 
£oar4  of  Admiralty  preferred  sending  to 
Gala^,  in  Wallachia,  for  their  beef,  instead 
of  to  the  city  of  Cork.     He  trusted,  how- 
ever, that  the  new  First  Lord  of  thp  Ad- 
ipiralty,  who  was   a  Protectionist,  wpuld 
have  the  kindness  in  future  to  dpal  with 
the  city  of  Cork.     The  fact  was,  that  in 
Ireland   they  had  been   endeavouring   to 
accomplish  ap  impossibility  by  making  the 
poor  support  the  poor;  and  in  the  attempt 
they  had  reduced  all  classes  to  pretty  much 
the  same  leve).     It  was  said  that  the  pro- 
perty ought  tp  support  the  poverty  of  the 
land;  bpt,  unfortunately,  they  had  destroy- 
ed the  property  and  left  only  the  poverty. 
Take  the  principal  tpwns  in   the  United 
Kingdom — take  even  London  itself — there 
bad  been  as  many  failures  within  the  last 
three  months  as  had  ever  occurred  beforp  in 
the  most  disastrous  periods  of  their  com- 
mercial history.     In  the  main  streets  of 
the  principal  tpwns  numberless  shops  werp 
plosed.      He  was  speaking  recently  to  e^ 
Leeds  manufacturer,  who  was  one  of  the 
largest  woollen   merchants  in  the  world, 
%nd  he  told  hiqi  (the  Earl  of  Glengall)  that 
there  was  not  a  single  place  to  which  he 
went  in  the  way  of  his  business  that  he  di() 
not  finci  the  one  general  cry  of  great  dis- 
tress.    Everywhere  he  found  shops  closed 
ijrhich  had  once  carried  on  a  most  flourish- 
ing trade.     Now  this   wa?  as  much  an 
English  qqestion  a9  an  Irish  one,  and  he 
wished  their  Lordships  would  look  at  it  in 
that  sense.      Before  free  trade  was  made 
the  policy  of  this  country,  the  people  of 
Ireland  used  to  export  to  England  about 
10,000,000^.   wprth  of  produce,  and   re- 
ceived in  return  between  10,000,000/.  and 
ll,000,000t.  of  English  manufactures— in 

The  Earl  of  Glengall 


fact,  about  1,000,000/.  was  thp  baUpce  of 
trade  between  the  two  countries.  The 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  tl^p  seaports  of 
Ireland  had  lately  published  a  report  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  there  w%^  a 
falling-off  during  the  last  few  years  of 
English  manufactures  sent  to  Irpland  of 
over  4,000,000{.  It  might  seem  a  sinr 
gular  fact,  but  so  it  was,  tha^  th^r^ 
was  not  a  single  n^annfacture  consuined 
and  used  in  Ireland,  with  the  exppptiofi 
of  tlie  linen  trade  in  the  north,  tbat  did 
not  pome  from  England.  Every  article 
that  they  could  name,  from  thp  steapa- 
engine  to  the  commonest  nail  that  w^ 
put  into  a  man*s  shoe,  came  from  Epg- 
land  into  Ireland.  It  was  idle  to  i|ay 
that  the  landlords  had  done  i^ll  this  n^i^^ 
chief  by  compelling  the  people  to  run  aw^y 
from  the  country.  It  was  the  policy  0f 
the  last  few  years  that  destroyed  the  Irish 
market,  and  the  free-traders  themselvpf 
were  the  losers  by  it.  Now  it  was  inir 
possible  for  them  to  go  on  any  longer  Iq 
this  way.  The  more  Ireland  was  dL}« 
tressed,  the  more  they  seemed  disposed  to 
tax  her.  Thp  system  of  Dr.  Sangrado 
was  considered  the  best  for  Irpland ;  h^ 
bled  and  bled  until  the  patient  died,  and 
then  he  said  that  the  patient  died  because 
he  did  not  bleed  him  pnough.  So  with 
Ireland — the  more  distressed  she  was  th^ 
more  they  thought  they  ought  to  bl^pd 
her.  When  he  saw  the  hope  and  ^inew  pf 
the  country  leaving  her,  and  when  he  r^^ 
fleeted  upon  the  misery  that  prevailed,  ha 
felt  quite  disgusted  at  this  stQtp  pf  thfi^gt. 

Motiop  agreed  to.  Committee  panned : 
Petition  referred  tP  the  said  Selppt  Com- 
mittee. 

House  adjourned  till  Tb-morrofp. 
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HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  Marph  25,  1852. 

Minutes.]     New  Writ.  —  For    Monmouth,    v, 
Reginald  Blewitt,  Esq.,  Manor  of  Hemphcdm^. 
Public  Bills. — 1°  Di^rei^tia}  Dues. 
3°  Indemnity. 

METROPOLIS  WATER  SUPPLY  BILL. 

LobdJOHNMANNEES moved,  "Tb^ 
it  be  an  Instruction  tp  thp  Copomittee  of 
Selection  that  they  have  power  to  fix  the 
Committee  on  the  Metropolis  Water  Supply 
Bill  for  Thursday,  the  1st  di^y  of  April 
next.''  In  doing  so  he  wished  to  state  that 
he  did  not  pledge  himself  to  support  the 
measure  introduced  by  bi9  no))le  Friepcj 
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(iietieded  bim  id  office  (Lord  Seymour), 
.1  c  in  one  important  item — that  re- 
.Q  lo  the  scale  of  charges  to  be  made 
.  ^vatc  companies — the  present  Govcrn- 
.  tlissented  altogether  from  what  was 
•mI  by  bis  noble  Friend. 
.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  said,  he 
■  "d  that  this  fiill,  which  had  originated 
(ho  late,  and  been  taken  up  by  the 
it  Government,  would    not   remedy 
.lo  of  the  evils  under  which  the  metro- 
was  suffering  from  the  present  bad 
of  water,  botb  as  to  quantity  and 
...     It  did  not  even  go  so  far  as  to 
!  the  companies  to  provide  a  supply 
'•V*  house.     The  17,400  houses  which 
Moiv   without  any  supply  of  water 
- '    romain  so  under   this  Bill,  which 
'"  required  that   a  supply  of  water 
'  >  1)0  afforded  in  any  locality,  on  the 
rion  of  a  majority  of  the  ratepayers. 
.   the  source  of  the  supply  was  still 
iiiu  Thames,  which  all  competent 
.ioa  had  joined  in  condemning,  and 
■  Uion    was   made  for    the  supply 
;iitinuous  instead  of  intermittent. 
age  rate  charged  for  water  by  the 
oumpanies  was  T^d,  per  week  per 
whereas  the   evidence  which  had 
-'(*n  on  the  subject  showed  that  it 

•  it  to  exceed  2d.  per  week  per  house; 

•  Soft  Water  Company  undertook 
^ly  clear  and  pure  water,  of  the  best 

.  drawn  from  the  Surrey  Sands,  at 

■  lage  charge  of  Id,  per  week  per 

.  tind  another  penny  for  compensation 

uld  companies,  making  2d.  in  all. 

.li'crings  to  which  the  poor  were  sub- 

!ii  such  localities  as  Jacob's  Island, 

they  were  compelled  to  drink  the 

atcrfrom  the  ditches,  it  was  impos- 

describe;  and  as  to  the  quality  of 

Mipplied  by  the  present  companies, 

I  be  judged  of  from  the  fact,  which 

hnitted  before  the  Committee,  that 

'■  the  reservoirs  of  the  New  River 

my  had  not  been  cleaned  out  more 

nee  in  a  hundred  years.      He  would 

■M  the  Government  the  necessity  of 

:inr  in  some  effective  measure  for  en- 

.■    a  supply   of   water   to  the  lower 

•>.     With  regard  to  the  present  Bill, 

ly  use  appeared  to  be  to  perpetuate 

vj sting  system. 

.;d  JOHN  MANNERS   begged    to 

MM  that  the  step  he  now  proposed  was 

-^sary  in  order  that  all  the  Water  Bills 

•1  go  before  the  Committee  to  be  judg- 

i  on  their  respective  merits,  in  the  hope 

some  check  might  be  placed  on  the 

of  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  B. 


Cochrane)  complained.  With  regard  to 
the  charge,  had  the  hon.  Gentleman  at- 
tended to  what  took  place  in  that  House, 
ho  would  have  known  that  be  (Lord  J. 
Manners)  had  only  last  week  laid  on  the 
table  a  scale  of  rates  at  which  the  poorer 
class  of  houses  would  be  supplied,  an4 
which  he  could  not  but  believe  would  be 
satisfactory  to  those  for  whose  benefit  it 
was  proposed  to  legislate. 

Viscount  EBRINGTON  said,  he  miffht 
have  complained  that  this  great  public 
measure— for  it  could  not  be  called  a  pri- 
vate one,  affecting  as  it  did  the  health  and 
comfort  of  nearly  2,500,000  people — had 
been  dealt  with,  in  regard  to  its  principle 
(it  had  been  read  a  second  time  on  the 
previous  day  without  a  word),  as  though  it 
were  a  mere  Turnpike  Road  or  Marsh  Drain- 
age Bill,  without  notice  or  discussion.  He 
protested  against  this  Bill  being  sent  to 
the  Committee  upstairs  without  a  previous 
discussion  on  its  principle,  which  was  op- 
posed to  the  recommendation  of  all  the 
various  bodies  who  had  inquired  into  the 
subject,  from  1828  to  the  present  time, 
and  also  to  the  Bill  of  the  Government  of 
last  year.  At  all  events,  he  hoped  that  a 
full  discussion  would  take  place  when  the 
Bill  came  back  to  the  House.  He  had  no 
objection  to  the  present  proposal,  that  all 
the  Water  Bills  should  be  referred  to  the 
same  Committee. 

Mr.  T.  BUNCOMBE  said,  he  consid- 
ered it  of  great  importance  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  water  supply  to  the  metropolis 
should  be  settled;  and  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  their  coming  to  an  early  and  satis- 
factory settlement  in  the  way  they  were 
now  going  on,  for  it  was  not  likely  that 
the  inquiry  by  the  Committee  would  ter- 
minate in  sufficient  time  for  any  measure 
to  pass  in  the  present  Session.  Last  year 
a  Committee  sat  for  six  weeks,  and  col- 
lected much  valuable  information  on  the 
subject,  and  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Chairman  of  that  Committee,  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Ripon  (Sir  J.  Graham) 
did  not  preside  over  the  Committee  of  this 
year.  There  was  evidence  enough  already 
of  the  evil,  and  the  only  question  now  was 
as  to  the  remedy.  The  subject  was  one 
for  the  Government  to  deal  with,  and  he 
regretted  that  the  Government  Bill  had  not 
been  the  only  one  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee. What  right  had  the  old  water  com- 
panies to  have  their  Bill  sent  to  the  Com- 
mittee ?  It  would  have  been  as  reason- 
able, if,  because  a  Bill  for  the  protection 
of  life  from  railway  accident  were  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee,  eTcry  Rail- 
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way  Bill  brought  before  Parliament  were  proposed.      Mr.  R.  Stephenson,  in  his  re« 

also   referred  to   it.      Let   the  old  water  port  on  the  subject,  said — 

work  companies  take  their  Bills  before  an-  « i.  That  the  chalk  is  the  'great  water-bearing 

other  Committee,  and  there   squabble  and  stratum'  underlying  the  London  clay,  and  from 

fight  as  much  as  they  pleased;  but  let  this  ^Wch  all  the  Artesian  Wells,  directly  or  indi- 

measure,  which  was  to  over-ride  them  all,  f«<^*{^'/^^  their  suppUes.     2.  That  below  the 

-         ..1    1 1     .^    11.      J            -A                   -x  level  of  its  natural  drainage  of  the  country,  it  IS 

be  settled  by  Itself  and  upon  Its  own  merits.  ^,1^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  enormous  quantity  of  water. 

He  would  move  as  an  Amendment  that  the  which  may  be  obtained  with  extraordinary  fiEioility 

Committee  have  power  to  take  evidence,  by  pumping.     3.  That  the  quantity  obtainable 

and  that  they  be  instructed  to  confine  their  ^o™  shafts  is  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  object 

attention  to  this  Bill  only.  contempkted  by  the  company." 

Amendment  proposed —  As  to  the  quality  of  the  water,  he  belieyed 

,   ^  ,    ^       .      ,          ,  the  promoters  would  be  able  to  satisfy  a 

.  'T^k'^I*" 'S!r1j?L'^».^L*;:!i'*L  ^ir^.'  committee  upon  that  point,  for  it  was  such 

'  and  that  they  have  power  to  send  for  persons,  .     .   ..      5          .t_                  •    ^\. 

papers,  and  records,  and  confine  their  inquiry  to  a*  he  beheved  no  other  source  m  Vofi  coun- 

the  Metropolis  Water  Supply  Bill."  try  could  produce.     The  right  hon.  Baronet 

„       .                   ,    ,,  mi    .   ,              J  the  late  Home  Secretary  (Sir  G.  Grey), 

Question  proposed,  "  That  those  words  on  the  33rd  of  January.  1851,  appointed  a 

c     TADM  TATTxroTAvi.  J- 1     *  *!.•  I,  Cofflmission  of  three  of  the  most  eminent 

Sir  JOHN  JOHNSTONE  d^  not  tK.nk  ^^^^j^^^  ^^  ^,^^i„^  -^^^  ^^^   ^^jit   „f  ^^8 

a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  Water  Bills  ^^^^  ^^j^^  j^  ^^^  proposed  to  supply  to 
could  be  satisfactonly  conducted  in  that  the  Metropolis;  and  these  three  gentlemen 
House.  He  considered  the  noble  Lord  ^ed  that  the  inhabitants  of  London 
(Lord  J.  Manners)  had  been  somewhat  ^^^  ^jjj.j^  j^^;^  ^^y^^  ..  ;„  ^^^  g^alk 
hasty  in  placng  before  the  House  and  the  ^^^^j^^  ^  ,  ^j.  ^^^^  ^^j^i,  -^  .gserted,' 
puWic  a  scale  of  charges  which,  if  enforced  ^^  ^  authority,  to  be  inexbaustible.and 
as  against  the  water  companies,  would  ^^ich  may  be  considered  as  everywhere  of 
amount  to  confiscation  of  their  property.  ^„  „„if^^^  composition  and  quality."  An 
He  could  hardly  understand  how  it  could  important  question  here  arose :  the  Metro- 
be  said  that  those  companies  had  not  a  ,,3  complained  of  the  quality  and  price  of 
hcus  standi  before  the  Committee,  seeing  ^^^  water  supplied;  the  inhabitants  at  pre- 
that  their  private  property  was  so  mate-  ^^^^  ^^.^  charged  one  shilling  and  three- 
nally  to  be  interfered  with.  He  hoped  the  f^^^hs  of  a  penny  for  every  1 ,000  gallons; 
House  would  not  place  too  much  reliance  ^j,i,g  ^^.^  ^^^  company  undertook  to  sup- 
on  what  the  Board  of  Health  stated  with  ,  ^  ^jj^,  quality  at  fivepence  per  1.000 
reference  to  the  einstmg  water  supply.  ^^^„^„,      -yy^  ^^/t^is  worth  the  attention 

Me.  speaker  said,  that  the  Amend-  »f  j^^  Legislature  ?     He  had  been  given  to 

ment  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbuir  was  „„derstand  there  was  to  be  an  opposition 

irregular ;    it  must  be  put  a|  a  substan-  ^^  ^^^^  g-,,,      j^^^  ^^^^  promoters  were  pri- 

tive  Motion,  and  notice  given.  ^^^  individuals,  who  had  no  very  great 

Me.  T.  DUNCOMBE  said,  he  would  means  of  incurring  expense  before  a  Corn- 
give  notice,  then,  for  To-morrow.  ^j^^     ^„j  ^ij  ^^  ^^^^i^^j    ^^  ^,,35,  „^ 

Amendment,  by  leave,  imtMraton;  Mam  ^gk;  while  the  opponents  of  the  scheme 

Question  put.  and  agreed  to.  ^^^^  companies  oTgreat  wealth,  power, 

and  influence.     He  asked  the  House,  how- 

LONDON  (WATFORD)  SPRING  WATER  ^^^^^  ^^j  t„  ^^^^  „„t  on  the  second  read- 

COMPANY  BILL.  j^g  tjjig^  which  was  the  only  Bill  relating 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read.  to  the  Water  Supply  of  the   Metropolis 

Mr.  H.  T.  HOPE,  in  moving  the  Second  which  had  not  passed  through  this  stage, 

Reading  of  this  Bill,  said,  the  promoters  and  which  it  was  believed  by  the  promoters 

proposed  to  draw  a  very  large  supply  from  would  contribute  so  considerably  towards  the 

the  neighbourhood  of  Watford  from  an  ex-  sanitary  improvement  of  the  metropolis. 

tensive  range  of  chalk  hills  surrounding  Motion  made,  and   Question  proposed, 

that  place.     Besides  the  districts  of  Loii-  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 

don  which  it  was  intended  to  supply,  the  Time." 

plan  embraced  no  less  than  ten  or  twelve  Mn.  HALSEY  said,  he  must  oppose 

places,  containing  upwards  of  50,000  per-  the  Bill,  and  should  move  that  it  be  read  a 

sons,  either  ill  supplied  with  water,  or  not  second  time  that  day  six  months.      The 

supplied  at  all.     They  had  the  best  autho-  measure  was  opposed  by  every  single  land- 

rity  to  prove  that  the  water  could  be  ob-  owner  and  millowner  residing  on  the  banks 

tained  from  the  district  and  in  the  manner  of  the  rivers  and  streams  touched  by  the 
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works  of  this  company;  but  it  was  not 
merelj  upon  the  details,  but  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  that  he  objected  to  it. 
He  admitted  a  great  part  of  what  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  H.  T.  Hope)  had  stated.  He 
admitted  that  the  water  supply  of  the  Me- 
tropolis was  defective;  but  although  this 
might  be  the  case,  it  was  of  even  more 
paramount  importance  that  in  accomplish- 
ing their  object  the  promoters  of  this  Bill 
should  not  infringe  on  the  rights  of  others. 
The  works  proposed  would,  by  withdraw- 
ing  the  water  from  the  district  round  Wat- 
ford, do  a  great  and  irreparable  injury  over 
a  large  extent  of  country.  The  promoters 
proposed  that  if  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  wells  from  which  the  inhabitants  drew 
their  supplies  should  be  reduced,  they 
would  either  sink  the  wells  deeper,  or  give 
them  a  supply  of  water.  This  was  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  injury  would  be  effect- 
ed; but  there  were  other  places  than  Wat- 
ford affected  by  the  plan,  and  no  compen- 
aation  was  offered  to  any  but  the  inhabit- 
anto  of  Watford.  The  effect  of  this  Bill 
would  be,  if  passed,  that  the  company 
would  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Common  Law.  If  an>  individual  were  to 
form  a  well  of  the  sort  contemplated  by 
this  company,  and  were  to  drain  off  the 
supplies  of  others,  as  he  believed  would  be 
done  in  this  instance,  he  would  be  liable  to 
be  called  on  in  a  Court  of  Law  to  give  com- 
pensation to  those  whom  he  had  injured;  but 
this  company  desired  now  to  be  protected 
against  the  consequences  of  their  own  acts. 
The  House  had  been  told  of  the  cheap  rate 
at  which  this  company  would  be  enabled 
to  supply  their  water,  and  no  wonder,  when 
they  got  it  from  other  people  without  pay- 
ing for  it.  He  hoped  the  House  would  not, 
for  such  a  scheme  as  this,  put  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure  to  the  expense  of 
going  before  a  Committee. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  '*  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  thought 
that  if  the  House  threw  out  this  Bill  they 
would  refuse  a  possible  remedy  for  one  of 
those  crying  evils  which  the  populous  dis- 
tricts of  the  metropolis  had  suffered  from 
so  long. 

Mr.  STEPHENSON  said,  he  had  de- 
▼oted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  examina- 
tion of  this  project,  and  had  given  it  his 
most  serious  consideration.  He  would  not 
pledge  himself  to  the  allegations  of  the 
prmnoterB  of  the  Bill ;  he  merely  rose  to 


assure  the  House  that  it  possessed  merits 
which  ought  to  be  discussed  before  a  Com- 
mittee. The  result  of  his  late  investiga- 
tion was  to  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
tho  proposal  was  well  worthy  considera* 
tion.  No  one  was  prepared  to  deny  that 
the  supplying  of  the  metropolis  with  good 
water  was  most  desirable;  and  on  that 
ground  the  proposal  ought  to  be  examined 
by  a  Committee. 

Sir  ROBERT  H.  INGLIS  wished  to 
ask  three  questions  of  the  hon.  Member 
who  had  moved  the  second  reading :  first, 
whether  the  supply  of  water  was  to  be 
procured  by  digging  a  well  600  feet  deep ; 
secondly,  whether  an  experiment  lately 
made  by  the  company  did  not  result  in 
drying  up  some  wells  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and,  thirdly,  whether  a  similar  Bill 
had  not  been  rejected  by  this  House  on  a 
former  occasion  ?  Unless  these  three  ques- 
tions could  be  answered  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  he  could  not  support  the  Bill. 

Mr.  H.  T.  HOPE  said,  he  understood 
that  it  was  proposed  to  sink  a  well,  but 
the  depth  he  was  not  prepared  to  state, 
though  he  believed  it  was  not  so  deep  as 
had  been  suggested  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford.  As  to  the 
second  question,  he  could  only  speak  to 
that  which  he  had  been  advised,  and  be 
was  told  that  the  experiment  had  been 
attended  with  perfect  success.  The  third 
question  was,  whether  a  similar  Bill  to  the 
present  had  not  been  thrown  out  on  a 
former  occasion  by  the  House;  but  it  was 
so  thrown  out  in  consequence  of  the  Go- 
vernment having  a  Bill  of  their  own  for 
the  supply  of^the  metropolis,  not  upon  its 
own  merits.  Having  answered  the  ques- 
tions of  the  hon.  Member,  he  hoped  he  had 
established  a  claim  to  his  vote. 

Viscount  EBRINGTON  thought  the 
House  could  have  no  better  proof  than  this 
discussion  afforded  of  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  the  whole  question.  The  House 
had  adopted  no  intelligible  line  in  dealing 
with  this  question.  It  was  said  by  some 
hon.  Gentleman,  in  proof  of  the  necessity 
for  this  Bill,  that  the  water  supplied  to  the 
metropolis  was  not  only  deficient  in  quan- 
tity but  bad  in  quality.  But  it  was  proved 
that  an  enormous  proportion,  say  two-fifths, 
of  all  the  water  supplied  to  the  metropolis, 
was  not  consumed  for  manufacturing  or 
domestic  purposes,  but  either  ran  into  the 
sewers,  or  saturated  all  the  land.  This 
process  was  going  on  upon  the  south  side 
of  the  Thames,  so  that  you  had  in  the 
districts  most  densely  inhabited  a  super- 
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abundance  of  water  io  the  soil,  which  the 
landlords  in  other  parts  of  England  were 
receiFing  advances  from  the  State  for  get- 
ting rid  of.  The  district  south  of  the 
Thames  might  indeed  he  said  to  he  water- 
Ipgged,  hy  the  millions  of  gallons  pumped 
into  ih^  district,  which  there  were  no  ayail- 
ahle  means  of  getting  rid  of.  So  far  as 
quantity  was  concerned,  an  additional  sup- 
ply, therefore,  was  not  necessary  for  Lon- 
4Qn.  As  tq  the  hadness  of  quality,  he 
would  Quly  ohsenre,  that  although  the  noble 
Lord  lately  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of 
Works  (Lord  Seymour)  had  thought  fit  to 
set  aside  the  elaborate  researches  of  his 
ooUeagueSt  collected  by  scientific  men,  and 
affiriped  by  his  predecessor  (the  Earl  of 
Carlisle),  with  regard  to  the  imipense  ex- 
pense and  extravagance  of  hard  as  distin- 
guished from  soft  water,  the  inconvenience 
found  in  washing  with  it,  its  costliness  in 
the  wear  and  tear  of  linen,  and  in  the 
increased  consumption  of  soap  and  tea 
which  it  required  —  although  the  noble 
J^ord  h^d  set  aside  so  summarily  the  facts 
collected  by  his  predecessor,  and  to  the 
truth  of  which  he  gave  his  high  authority, 
yet  he  (Viscount  Ebrington)  was  not  pre- 
pared to  deal  so  lightly  with  the  concur- 
rent authority  of  so  many  eminent  men. 
He  therefore  objected  to  supply  the  metro- 
polis with  SQ  bad  a  quality  of  water  as  a 
hard  chalk  water,  when  there  were  easily 
accessible  supplies  of  a  better  character, 
lie  objected  to  referring  these  separate 
Bills  to  a  Committee,  instead  of  referring 
the  whole  subject  to  a  Committee.  If  hon. 
Men^bers  disregarded  the  evidence  of  emi- 
nent scientific  men,  let  thpm  have  the 
fieport  of  a  Committee  of  their  own  body, 
which  would  enable  them  to  come  to  some 
conclusion  with  regard  to  these  multifari- 
ous Bills.  In  the  year  1823  a  Committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  supply  of  water 
to  the  metropolis,  reported  that  the  usual 
laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  ordi- 
nary checks  of  competition,  did  not  apply  in 
this  case.  All  the  evidence  of  scientific  and 
thoiightful  men  who  had  since  devoted  so 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  confirmed  that 
view,  so  taken  thirty  years  ago  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  that  House.  He  was  not  unfavour- 
able to  local  self-go vernmept.  The  supply 
of  water  and  the  drainage  were  essentially 
municipal  functions.  He  desired  to  see  no 
monopoly,  but  he  wished  to  see  competi- 
tion for  the  field,  and  not  in  the  field.  He 
wanted  to  know  who  would  do  the  work  in 
the  best  manner  and  in  the  cheapest  way. 
He  only  wished  to  put  an  end  to  the  sys- 
Viscount  Ebrington 


tern  of  companies  starting  with  competing 
powers,  and  then  coalescing  and  taxiug  the* 
ratepayers  of  the  metropolis  for  the  supplj 
of  water,  the  only  result  being  to  multiply 
the  capitals  employed,  and  to  make  th^ 
public  pay  the  interest  and  profit  upo9 
each. 

Mb.  BAILLIE  s^d,  the  question  was, 
whether  a  company  in  this  metropolis  had 
the  right  to  sink  a  well  where  they  pleased, 
and  to  rob  all  the  surrounding  country  of 
its  water,  against  the  wishes  of  the  inha- 
bitants. The  House  had  already  decided, 
on  a  former  occasion,  not  to  entertain  this 
Bill,  and  to  that  decision  he  trusted  they 
would  now  adhere. 

Sir  ROBERT  PRICE  thought  it  im- 
possible  to  get  a  better  supply  of  water 
than  would  be  given  under  this  Bill.  He 
should  support  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  MAC6REG0R  said,  the  people  in 
the  Kensington  district  were  not  half  sup- 
plied with  water.  If  this  project  was  ca^" 
ried  out,  as  he  trusted  it  would  be,  tba 
Bayswater  and  Kensington  districts  woul4 
be  amply  supplied  with  water,  as  would  % 
great  number  of  people  who  were  not  sufi^o 
ciently  provided  with  that  necessary  ele<* 
ment  at  present.  He  trusted  the  House 
would,  in  common  justice,  allow  the  Bill  to 
go  to  a  Committee. 

Mr.  T.  buncombe  would  support  the 
Bill.  It  was  a  strong  argument  in  its  fa^ 
vour,  that  it  was  strenuously  opposed  by 
the  old  companies,  who  had  been  at  aU 
times  the  fosterers  of  monopoly  and  the 
champions  of  peculation,  and  who  deluged 
the  Members  of  that  House  with  a  flood  of 
documents  hostile  to  the  Bill.  He  wi^  ctq-* 
dibly  informed  that  no  fewer  than  eightyr 
six  Members  of  that  House  had  a  direct 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  old  companies} 
and  if  the  fact  were  so,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
in  question  would  best  consult  their  own 
dignity  and  the  character  of  the  House,  by 
abstaining  altogether  from  voting. 

Mr.  IIUME  thought  that  the  matter  te 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  ha4 
alluded,  was  one  which  was  of  the  greatest 
possible  importance  to  the  dignity  and 
honour  of  the  House.  If  it  were  true  that 
there  were  in  the  House  eighty-six  Mem- 
bers who  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
old  companies,  it  was  equally  certain  that 
those  Members  were  bound  in  honour  and 
common  decency  to  abstain  from  voting. 
It  was  a  constitutional  doctrine  of  that 
House  that  no  Member  should  vote  on  a 
question  in  which  he  was  personally  in- 
teres^d;  and  he  (Mr.  Home)  would  chi^- 
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Uoge  the  Yot69  of  all  who  might  violftte  so 
salutary  a  maxim.  For  himself,  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  gecQn4 
)r»t|dipg,  for  hp  thought  it  was  only  right 
that  a  Bill  so  plausihle  in  principle  Bhou)4 
at  least  obtain  a  fair  trial. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  word  *  now' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided: — Ay^  196;  No^ 
65 :  Majority  131. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to;  Bill 

rwl2^ 

THE  MAYNOOTH  GRANT. 

]ifB.  KE06H  :  Sir,  I  rise  to  put  a  quei|- 
tion  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor pf  the  Exchequer  with  respect  to  the 
grf^q^  to  the  College  of  Maynooth,  of  which 
I  have  giyep  notice.  It  will  he  in  the  re- 
collection  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
in  the  year  1845,  a  Bill  was  introduced  in 
this  House  hy  the  late  Sir  Rohert  Peel, 
conferring  upon  the  Royal  College  of  May- 
I^Qotb  a  grant  of  30,0002.  a  year.  Tha^ 
3iU,  Sir,  was  carried  through  this  House, 
after  it  had  received  an  opposition,  con- 
ducted with  his  wonted  ability,  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  himself.  It  was  subse- 
quently carried  through  the  other  Hptise 
of  Parliament  by  the  noble  Lord  now  at 
the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  it  became  law.  I  have  seen,  as  I  have 
no  doubt  qoany  Members  of  this  House 
have  also,  that  some  Members  of  the  pre- 
pept  Administration  have  lately  declared, 
lippq  the  hustings,  that  they  have  i^  in 
poq temptation  Xq  repeal  that  Act;  and  it 
n)ust  be  known  that,  throughput  the  coun- 
try, the  opposition  to  that  Act — [Cries  of 
••  Order,  prderl*'] — I  am  merely  explain- 
ing the  subject — has  been  very  generally 
ta^en  up  at  the  elections.  [  Renewed  cries 
0/  f  Order!"]  Well,  then,  Sir.  as  I  think 
it  very  desirable  that  something  certain 
^bottld  be  known  of  the  intentions  of  Her 
ICajesty's  Government  upon  this  subject, 
I  hope  that  I  shall  receive  the  same  candid 
apswpr  which  was  given  upon  another  sub- 
jept— tbat  of  Ministers*  Money — by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department.  I  shall 
conclude  by  putting  the  question,  of  which 
I  baFe  given  notice — **  Is  it  the  intention 
of  Qer  Majesty's  Government  tp  introduce, 
either  in  this  or  the  next  Session  of  Par- 
liaOFient,  any  measure  to  repeal  the  Act 
iopnferring  the  grant  upon  tne  Royal  Col- 
lege of  ^aynooth  ?" 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QU^B :  Sir,  in  answer  \o  the  hon.  and 
l^arn^  G^tl^mi^n  the  Member  for  Ath- 


lone,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
it  is  not  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  in  t^e  present  Parliament,  to 
propose  any  Qill  for  the  repeal  of  the  granlf 
to  the  Royal  College  pf  Maynopth,  to 
which  he  refers;  and,  generally  speaking, 
I  beg  to  observe,  that  it  appears  tp  me 
that  speci^c  measures,  to  be  brought  for* 
ward  upon  any  subject  whatever,  in  a 
Parliament  which  is  not  even  elected,  are 
not  questions  upon  which  any  Governmpnt 
ought  to  be  asked  to  give  any  plec|ge. 

ELECTIVE  FRANCHISE— PAI^LIAMENT- 
ARY  REFQRM. 

Mb.  HUME  said>  that  when  he  brpnght 
forward  his  Motion  for  Parliamentary  Rp- 
form  last  Session,  he  was  met  by  an 
objection  on  the  part  of  several  Menqbers 
who  pretended  to  be  friends  of  preform, 
that  there  was  nothing  definite  in  his  pro- 
position, and  that  they  conld  not  vote  ox^ 
an  abstract  question.  Some  declared  that 
they  were  in  favpur  pf  the  ballot,  but  that 
they  were  opposed  to  an  extension  of  ^be 
suffrage,  whilst  others  said  they  would 
support  an  extension  of  the  suffrage  with- 
out the  ballot,  but  they  could  not  vo^e  for 
the  ballot  together  with  an  extension  of 
the  suffrage.  In  order  that  he  might  not 
be  met  with  similar  objections  this  year, 
he  had  embodied  bis  potion  on  a  definjtn 
plan.  That  plan  contempli^ted  in  particn*' 
lar  an  extension  of  the  suffrage.  combine4 
with  the  protection  of  the  ballot.  He 
thought  the  latter  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  voter  from  undue  influ- 
ence in  the  exercise  of  the  franchise.  If 
the  fear  of  such  undue  influence  was 
merely  visionary,  it  wopld  not  be  necessary 
to  asH  for  the  ballot;  but  he  bad  seen  ovpr 
and  over  again  the  painful  consequences 
which  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  an 
open  and  independent  exercise  pf  the 
franchise  on  the  part  pf  the  poor  voter. 
He  did  not  believe,  indeed,  that  it  was 
possible  to  haye  anything  like  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  that  House 
without  the  protection  of  the  ballot.  The 
proposal  he  had  to  make  with  regard  to 
the  right  to  vote  was  twofold.  He  pro- 
posed to  extend  the  right  of  voting — for 
he  maintained  it  was  a  right,  and  not  a 
privilege — to  every  man  of  full  age,  and 
not  mentally  or  legally  disabled,  who  had 
occupied  a  house  for  twelve  months,  and 
was  rated  to  the  poor.  It  was  also  im- 
portant that  it  should  not  be  left  with  the 
vpter  hiipself  to  register  his  vote,  because 
there  were  many  persons  who,  although 
they  were  willing  and  an:pous  tp  register, 
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were  unable  to  do  bo  from  want  of  time, 
or  from  some  other  circumstance.  His 
plan,  therefore,  provided  that  it  should  bo 
the  duty  of  a  public  officer  to  look  to  the 
registration  of  every  person  residing  in  a 
house,  or  in  a  portion  of  a  house,  who  was 
rated  or  liable  to  be  rated  to  the  poor; 
this  would  include  lodgers;  for  he  believed 
that  some  of  the  most  valuable  men  in  the 
country,  those  who  contributed  most  to  its 
wealth,  occupied  lodgings.  He,  therefore, 
proposed  that  lodgers  who  had  occupied 
apartments  for  twelve  months,  and  were 
rated  to  the  poor,  or  liable  to  assessment, 
should  be  entitled  to  the  suffrage.  He 
could  not  conceive  what  objection  could  be 
made  to  this,  at  least  by  those  who  called 
themselves  reformers.  His  plan  also  pro- 
posed the  limitation  of  the  duration  of 
Parliaments  to  three  years.  He  thought 
this  was  necessary,  in  order  to  give  to  the 
electors  that  check  and  control  over  the 
elected  which  they  ought  to  possess.  He 
could  not  help  observing,  throughout  the 
many  Parliaments  he  had  been  a  Member, 
the  difference  in  the  manner  in  which 
Members  of  Parliament  acted  at  the  end 
of  a  Parliament  and  at  its  commencement, 
when  they  had,  or  thought  they  had,  a 
seven  years'  lease;  and  this  showed  how 
desirable  it  was  that  the  electors  should 
have  a  more  frequent  and  efficient  control 
over  their  representatives.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  a  flexible  term  of  seven  years,  he 
held  that  there  ought  to  be  a  fixed  rule 
that  no  Parliament  should  exceed  three 
years.  Such  were  the  objects  he  had  in 
view  in  the  Motion  he  had  now  brought 
before  the  House.  It  was  two  years  since 
he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
this  question,  as  last  year  he  refrained  in 
consequence  of  the  pledge  held  out  by  the 
late  Government  that  they  would  bring 
forward  some  plan  of  reform  which,  if  not 
extending  so  far  as  he  could  wish,  would 
yet  give  satisfaction  to  the  country.  He 
must  say  he  had  been  much  disappointed. 
Instead  of  the  promise  held  out  to  him  be- 
ing fulfilled,  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  the 
late  Government  seemed  disposed  to  recede 
from  their  professions.  He  was,  however, 
the  more  resolved  on  that  account  to  press 
his  Motion  that  night  to  a  division.  He 
did  not  find  that  Motions  without  divisions 
made  any  impression  either  on  that  House 
or  the  country;  and  he  would  therefore 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  pro- 
posal he  had  now  to  submit  to  them.  It 
would  be  for  those  who  were  opposed  to 
his  Motion  to  state  their  reasons,  and  also 
he  hoped  they  would  hear  the  arguments 


of  those  who  intended  to  vote  in  its  avonr. 
As  regarded  the  late  Administration,  he 
did  not  know  what  their  intentions  might 
be.  'Part  of  their  plan  would  no  doubt 
have  carried  out  one  object  he  had  in 
view — an  extension  of  the  suffrage — ^but 
without  the  ballot  no  measure  could  be 
satisfactory.  He  had  seen  communica- 
tions from  every  part  of  the  country,  and 
there  had  been  deputations  in  London 
from  145  places,  and  he  could  state  posi- 
tively that  the  feeling  of  the  country  and 
of  every  one  of  those  places  was  in  favour 
of  the  ballot,  and  also  of  a  more  equal 
distribution  of  Members.  He  was  anxious 
that  that  House  should  pass  an  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  reform,  and  enlighten  the 
country  as  to  its  intentions  on  this  impor- 
tant subject,  especially  after  the  declara- 
tion of  the  noble  Earl  now  at  the  head  of 
the  Government.  He  could  not  but  regret 
the  course  taken  by  that  noble  Earl.  He 
recollected  him  as  an  excellent  Reformer, 
who  concurred  in  almost  all  reforms,  not 
only  as  regarded  the  State,  but  who  was 
one  of  the  best  Church  reformers  he  ever 
met  with;  for  with  one  fell  swoop  he 
levelled  ten  bishoprics — an  earnest,  as  he 
(Mr.  Hume)  thought,  of  his  being  a  per- 
fect Radical  reformer.  That  was  all  gone 
and  past,  and  now,  after  nineteen  years, 
he  was  not  only  receding  from  his  former 
principles,  but  actually  abusing  those  who 
stood  steadfast  and  had  not  changed  theirs. 
He  did  not  like  to  call  names,  and  did  not 
himself  like  to  be  cUled  names,  though 
he  did  not  care  much  about  them.  But 
when  he  found  a  man,  either  in  or  out  of 
the  House,  have  recourse  to  abuse,  it  weak- 
ened his  belief  in  his  intellect  or  his 
honesty.  The  noble  Earl  had  done  him 
great  injustice  in  coupling  his  name  with 
demagogues.  The  term  ••  demagogue " 
meant  **  a  ringleader  of  the  rabble,"  as 
he  found  from  Johnson.  He  threw  back 
with  contempt  any  such  allegation  as  di- 
rected against  him.  He  had  been  oftener 
at  the  head  of  large  bodies  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  than  any  man  in  this  country, 
and  he  never  led  a  rabble.  He  never 
would  do  so,  but  he  would  do  everything 
in  his  power  to  pacify  men  who  met  in 
large  numbers  under  a  sense  of  injustice 
to  demand  their  rights.  He  had  been  a 
peacemaker,  and  never  was  open  to  such  a 
charge.  His  friends  from  Manchester, 
perhaps,  considered  themselves  involved  in 
the  charge,  and  no  doubt  they  would  speak 
for  themselves.  He  considered  it  unworthy 
of  the  noble  Earl  to  make  any  such  accu- 
sation in  connexion  with  the  meetmg  at 
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Chesham-place,  or  with  any  other  trans- 
action that  he  had  erer  heen  engaged  in, 
and  he  threw  hack  the  imputation,  he 
would  not  say  with  contempt,  but  as 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  noble  Earl's  posi- 
tion. The  noble  Lord  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  said  in  the  House  of  Lords — 

"  Will  you  support  a  Government  which  is 
exerting  itself  to  protect  the  country  against  any 
hostile  attack,  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world, 
to  maintain  and  uphold  the  Protestant  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  to  give,  to  the  utmost  of  its 
power,  religious  and  moral  education  throughout 
the  land ;  and  which  will  exert  itself,  moreover,  I 
don*t  hesitate  to  say,  to  stem  with  some  opposi- 
tion, to  supply  some  barrier,  against  the  current 
of  that  coutmually  increasing  and  encroaching  de- 
mocratic influence  in  this  nation,  which  is  bent  on 
throwing  the  whole  power  and  authority  of  the 
Government  nominally  into  the  hands  of  the 
masses,  but  practically  and  really  into  those  of 
demagogues  and  republicans,  who  exercise  an  in- 
fluence over  those  iinthinking  masses — will  you, 
I  say,  support  a  Government  which  is  determined 
to  resist  that  noxious  and  dangerous  influence, 
and  to  preserve  inviolate  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  the  rights  of  your  Lordships'  House,  and 
the  liberties  of  a  freely  elected  and  freely  repre- 
sented House  of  Commons  ?  '* — [3  HanBord,  cxix. 
1012-13.] 

How  any  man  of  common  sense  could  say 

that  the  House  of  Commons  was   freely 

elected,  and  that  it  fairly  represented  the 

country,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  could  not  imagine. 

The  noble  Lord  further  said — 

"  These,  my  Lords,  are  the  questions  on  which, 
when  I  go  to  the  country,  1  make  my  appeal,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  of  my  Colleagues ;  and  in 
the  words  which  are  placed  in  the  mouths  of  the 
meanest  felons  that  stand  in  the  prisoners'  dock, 
but  which  are  not  unworthy  of  the  mouth  of  the 
First  Minister  of  the  first  country  in  the  world, 
I  say, '  I  elect  that  we  shall  be  tried  by  God  and 
our  country.' " — [Ibid.'] 

To  that  he  would  say,  Amen  !  He  would 
tell  the  noble  Lord  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
see  the  institutions  of  the  country  pulled 
down;  all  that  he  desired  was  to  see  abuses 
removed,  and  the  institutions  strengthened. 
It  might  appear  superflous,  but  he  could 
not  help  saying  that  he  knew  of  no  coun- 
try whose  institutions,  fairly  carried  out, 
were  so  likely  to  promote  that  which  should 
be  the  object  of  all  Governments — the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number, 
and  the  prosperity  of  all,  as  far  as  it  could 
be  secured.  There  was  the  Queen  at  the 
bead  of  the  Executive  Government;  and 
there  was  the  Houso  of  Lords,  with  its 
privileges,  standing  between  the  impetu- 
osity of  the  people  and  the  tyranny  of  the 
Crown.  Let  each  of  the  three  estates 
maintain  its  own  position,  alike  indepen- 
dent in  its  circumstances,  and  in  its 
powers.     He  did  not  want  to  take  from 


the  House  of  Peers  one  iota  of  their  pri- 
vileges. He  acknowledged  that  they  wer6 
wisely  constituted  a  barrier  against  ill-con- 
sidered legislation,  whether  arising  frdni 
popular  agitation,  or  from  any  other  cause; 
and  let  it  not  be  supposed,  therefore,  that 
he  wished  to  infringe  on  their  just  privi- 
leges. The  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  thie 
Government  would  find  him  a  ready,  aye, 
and  a  zealous  supporter  of  their  just  rights, 
ever  ready  to  defend  them  when  assailed. 
But  he  wished  to  see  the  influence  of  the 
Peers  confined  to  its  legitimate  sphere;  he 
objected  to  their  interfering  with  the  tri^d 
branch  of  the  Legislature  which  represented 
the  people,  fiut  he  would  ask  if  there 
was  any  man  in  that  House  who  thought 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  now  a 
full  and  fair  representation  of  the  mass  of 
the  community  ?  If  any  hon.  Member 
thought  so,  let  bim  by  and  by  stand  forth 
and  declare  his  opinion  to  the  country; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  no  one  was 
prepared  to  do  that,  then  was  the  system 
evidently  condemned;  and  though  hon. 
Members  might  not  agree  with  him  as  to 
the  means  of  regeneration,  they  ought  to 
do  their  best  to  secure  a  useful  alteration. 
It  was  a  principle  of  the  tribunals  of  this 
country  that  every  man  should  be  tried  by 
his  fellows,  and  on  that  principle  were  found- 
ed all  their  proceedings.  A  different  prin- 
ciple, however,  prevailed  with  regard  to 
Members  of  Parliament.  The  electors 
were  not  allowed  to  choose  for  their  repre- 
sentatives any  persons  not  connected  with 
the  landed  interest;  there  was  a  professed 
qualification  of  300^.  for  a  representative 
for  a  borough,  and  600^.  for  counties;  and 
what  made  the  injustice  more  palpable  was 
the  circumstance,  that  for  the  Members 
for  the  English  Universities,  and  for  the 
whole  of  the  Members  for  Scotland  there 
was  no  property  qualification  whatever  re- 
quired. Could  anything  be  more  absurd 
than  to  suppose  that  the  Scotch  Members 
were  more  honest  and  more  to  be  de- 
pended upon  than  the  English  ?  He  was 
glad  that  the  Members  of  the  late  Go- 
vernment were  prepared  to  get  rid  of  the 
property  qualification  for  Members.  His 
object  was  to  support  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  only  to  deal  with  the 
abuses;  and  the  abuses  he  complained  of 
were,  that  men  of  wealth  and  Peers  inter- 
fered with  elections  to  the  House  of  Com* 
mens,  and  that  the  mass  of  the  community 
were  not  represented.  He  appealed  to  the 
House  to  remove  the  anomalies  and  abuses 
which  existed,  and  thus  to  take  away  from 
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the  fmonle  grouikli  cf  ;r 
diMatittfaction.  At  xt^  ;y.»*a-:  sriniter:- 
wheii  nearly  ererj  oo»  v*.*  »?=.  j«ji7*L  "siit^ 
might  hear  liul«  Vs  il^'s  li^r::.  ^^  >: 
any  hoii.  M«mb€r  ^n  Ui  a  pc^C'^&r  i.Me:i>.7 
In  which  the  t\ue%xUjn  w«£  s/xr^  :ir^  fv 
that  IIouBc  wai  a  faithful  rgp.'»wttu;>:«i  i^ 
the  oountrj,  and  he  voold  fcoa  f  ^i  i^i 
men  of  all  classes  desired  tha:  the  1=*:!=;^ 
lies  shonld  he  remored.  A  vise  =a= 
ought  to  aim  at  effecting  that  cV««r;  *-: 
times  of  qaietndc  and  peace.  Ther  tlz-zA 
prepare  for  the  storm  in  time,  not  kaovia^ 
when  it  would  come.  Should  a  naie  cf 
things  again  arise  similar  to  that  which 
existed  in  1842  or  1843,  vhen  a  miiiion 
artisans  were  out  of  employment,  vho 
oould  saj  what  would  be  the  result  ?  The 
people  would  fall  back  o:\  what  ther  knew 
to  be  unjust,  and  tho  most  serious  conse- 
quencos  might  ensue.  If  these  opinions 
were  new,  there  might  be  some  ground  for 
objecting  to  them,  lie  found,  howerer. 
that  very  many  years  ago,  on  tho  25th  of 
May,  1792,  a  petition  was  presented  by 
Lord  Grey — not  tho  present  Lord  Grey,  but 
tho  late  Lord  Grey — from  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  tho  People,  amongst  whom  were, 
he  believed,  Charles  James  Fox,  and  some 
of  the  first  Poors  of  tho  day.  The  Peti- 
tioners asked,  amongst  other  things,  for 
an  eitensiou  of  tho  suffrage,  to  the  extent 
of  at  least  housohold  su  if  rage,  and  tho 
limitation  of  tho  duration  of  Parliaments 
to  three  years,  and  for  an  altoration  of  tho 
qualification.  From  this  petition  he  would 
read  the  following  extract :  ^ 

**  **':Cfi ritf  Afiil  hapiiiiicMs  arc  to  be  looked  for 
III  Kr«A  \hittAni:i\*in  *t(  •  third  estate,  distinct  from, 
4i.fl  4  #.hftt.ii  M|f<«fi,  ilin  other  two  branches  of  the 
Lr.ff*ULi»r*r ,  i:rt:'atj:ti  hy  reurfftcnting,  and  respon- 
«•  If ir.  Tj,  r.l,K  {<*••! jf Ik  lUntuhtAvan.  That  at  the  pre- 
ir-.r.r.  lU?  i.t.f.  iihii**:  of  (.'ornnioni  dues  not  fully  and 
tuif\f  f*:prm*zUiL  ihi  |»^o|>lc  of  England,  which, 
Mti*.ti«r,*tricif  «ir.h  what  your  petitioners  conceive 
r«.  i.r.  lun  yriiituyif.*  of  ih«  con:»titution.  they  cod« 
cbi.'  *a  a  irriKvaij':*?,  abd  tlwrefore,  with  all  be- 
►I.II...W  r»T,j>:i.c,  I;»y  th*:ir  cutiiplaints  before  your 
./.fif.iiiuiiift  iltiHit*.  Your  petitioners  compbin 
iw.r.  ri^  nir.nt.ivtr  fran«hii«  if  so  partially  and  un- 
./f,witi,i  -li.if.i'ifiiitirii,  and  M  in  so  many  instances 

.tiiMrt  rj,  jjiidifTQ  of  ruea  of  tfuch  very  limited 

......i.f:.-{      it.i/.  iii«:  majority  of  your  honounMo 

.ij.,.-F.  .1  '.}nf.rM  \ty  Iir-i*  tLin  15.00M  elector*. 
.1-/1.  r'tu  f  run  male  a«JuIt«  in  the  kTrsrdom  be 
.ti.«^i.'.i  .»:  «r.  /.»  .1  htim\j*:r  a»  :J.0*.H».«>Oi.».  i*  not 
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--^.-   i*-M    ».i:  .„kt*tlf*:*iLn  pan  of  the  pe^»pie  to  be 

t.««.  «  J-  .'..  .' "«"^  I'irt  «*.'«:•;■  ri'l  ccri'rljLis:  c: 
.>«i««  ^fiJi«i,.ir*  *■  yiUfttti^i  'in  :he  -jn-e^'ja^I  po.*- 
jM.*,^^  ^   *».u^:.   im  fji---rt»"e  3-inchi*e  i*  i»n*.- 
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das  oar :  uid  if  boa.  M embai  rflAfftl 
\i  liif  oehates  of  tliat  period,  tbej  worii 
fni  n  C'liMTTed  in  replj  thai  tlist  was  bsC 
1  tizie  yr'aen  reform  ought  to  be  brmdiei; 
zLlt  ibe  dinnrbances  in  Frmnee  ongbtts 

»  as  a  warning  to  the  BritiBh  Legii- 
zK>t  to  rield  to  popohir  demaiifc. 

Terr  same  objeetioa  wms  nov  made 
Vt  zza3T  If  embers  of  that  House ;  and  ftr 
\zli  reason  he  wished  to  ahow  vhat  wot 
:te  opinions  of  the  Duke  of  Ridnaoad  aal 
other  leading  men  in  that  daj  who,  whil- 
erer  he  ilfr.  Hnme)  might  be  tflimrf, 
coTiId  not  bare  been  regarded  aa 
^gues.     The  Duke  of  Riehmond 

-*  It  if  from  the  people  at  large  that  I  eifNt 
SET  eood  :  and  I  am  conTineed  that  the  mitf  «iv 
lo  moke  them  feel  that  thej  are  really  iwaiiSH 
in  the  business  is  to  contend  Ibr  their  Ibl],  flhir, 
and  indisputable  rights  of  icpiessntatiea.  Hi 
subject  of  a  Parliamentary  reform  is  that  «ltah 
of  all  others,  in  my  opinion,  most  deserfes  tli 
attention  of  the  public,  m  I  eoneeive  it  woold  la> 
elude  erery  other  odrantage  which  a  natka  MB 
wish." 

Now  that  opinion,  giren  bj  the  Duke  «f 
Richmond,  might  be  referred  to,  whenMr 
he  (Mr.  Hume)  and  others  were  attadal 
with  regard  to  their  intentions.  Mr.  LaaV 
ton,  the  father  of  the  late  Lord  DarbaBa 
on  the  11th  of  April,  1792,  used  theit 
words : — 

"  The  example  and  sltnation  of  another  kiif- 
dom  are  hold  out  to  deter  ns  from  innoTStioas  of 
any  kind.  We  say  that  the  reforms  we  hafo  U 
Tiew  are  not  innoTations.  Oar  intention  is  not  ti 
change,  but  to  restore ;  not  to  displace  hot  to  i^ 
instate  the  constitution  upon  its  true  prineipkl 
and  original  ground." 

He  (Mr.  Hume)  had  often  expressed  him- 
self to  the  same  eifeet,  and  bj  that  dads- 
ration  he  was  willing  to  abide.  Serenl 
other  eminent  men  expressed  themselfsi 
in  the  same  manner,  and  spoke  in  hanaosy 
with  the  declaration  of  Lotd  Chatham  oa 
the  2rth  of  January,  1770,  that,  "  bj  the 
reform  which  be  proposed,  he  meant  ts 
infuse  a  portion  of  new  health  into  tbs 
constitution.**  Now,  these  opinions  weiS 
all  in  faTonr  of  the  reform  which  he  (Mts 
Hume)  now  adrocated ;  and  it  was  bj  soeh 
I  means  alone  that  this  country  conld  bs 
i  enabled  to  bear  the  competition  whidi 
would  ere  long  come  npon  it ;  the  mass  of 
the  ci>uQ;rT  hsTing  then  become  interested 
i:i  the  ^^rvserrstion  of  order.  The  noUs 
Lord  lire  at  the  head  of  the  Goremmeiit 
Lord  Ji.^  Rit»sell}  made  use  of  an  ex- 
yre^ioat  th«  other  night  which  he  sx* 
trv-ju^v V  re^r^ted  to  hear,  when  he  said 
b«  w«s  Nalv  10  Tete  for  an  eatesudoo  d 
\ 
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ihfe  suffrage  to  all  who  were  wortby  to 
receive  it.  His  answer  to  that  was,  that 
he  would  not  accept  the  suffrage  as  a 
faTour,  as  it  was  the  right  of  every  Bug- 
lishtnati  to  be  represented;   and  his  pro- 

Sosal  only  drew  the  line  where  it  could  be 
rawn  with  safety.  The  noble  Lord  also 
Tery  candidly,  and  greatly  to  his  eredit, 
said,  in  reference  to  some  observations 
that  had  fallen  from  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
that  he  did  not  see  the  march  of  demo- 
cracy had  in  any  way  interfered  with  the 
rights  of  the  Crown,  or  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Peers ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the 
lioble  Lord  said,  with  great  truth,  every 
reform  that  had  taken  place,  especially 
that  great  reform  of  1832,  had  proved  of 
the  utmost  advantage  during  all  the  violent 
changes  that  had  taken  place  on  the  Con- 
tinent. The  extension  of  the  suffrage  so 
far  had  tended  to  check  what  was  termed 
*•  the  lawless  democracy."  If  there  were 
any  danger  in  this  democracy,  it  could 
Only  be  when  it  was  lawless.  As  to  the 
*•  march  of  the  democracy,"  he  must  say 
that  the  democracy  had  as  much  right  to 
inarch  to  the  support  of  their  own  rights 
as  any  class  of  their  fellow  subjects ;  and 
he  repeated,  that  to  concede  their  just 
rights  was  the  most  likely  way  to  preserve 
the  rights  of  the  Crown,  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  and  of  the  whole  community.  He 
might  quote  many  authorities  in  favour  of 
his  views.  Judge  filackstone  declared, 
that  "upon  the  true  theory  and  genuine 
principles  of  liberty,  every  member  of  the 
community,  however  poor,  should  have  a 
Tote  in  electing  those  delegates  to  whose 
charge  is  committed  the  disposal  of  his 
property,  his  liberty,  and  his  life ;"  and  that 
•*  in  a  free  State  every  man,  who  is  sup- 
posed a  free  agent,  ought  to  be,  in  some 
measure,  his  own  governor ;  and  therefore 
a  branch  at  least  of  the  legislative  power 
should  reside  in  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,"  meaning  the  Commons  (1  Black- 
stone f  171,  158).  If  there  were  any  doubt 
upon  the  point,  he  might  also  refer  to  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  in  the  time 
01  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  was  quoted  on 
the  same  occasion,  the  substance  of  which 
was  that  the  people  had  a  right  to  be 
represented.     Now,  he  had  prepared  with 

geat  care  an  analysis  of  the  state  of  that 
ouse  in  1846.  From  an  analysis  of  the 
constituency  of  the  United  Kingdom  at 
that  period,  it  appeared  that  331  Members, 
a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were 
elected  by  151,492  electors,  bein^  on  the 
average  457  electors  for  etery  Member, 


and  being  themseltes  ene»fifth  of  the  whote 
numbei*  of  registered  voters.     Thus  due- 
fifth   of  the   whole   number  of  electortf, 
956,272,  might  return  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons;    and  this  fifth  con- 
stituted one-fortieth  of  the  whole  male 
population  of  twenty  years  abd  upwatdn, 
6, 148,468  persons,  and  one  hundred  and  iSii^- 
tieth  of  the  gross  population  of  25,500,000. 
Could  it  be  said,  in  the  face  of  such  facts 
as  these,  that  that  House  constituted  Ik 
full  and  fair  representation  of  the  people  ? 
The   inequality,   the   absurdity,   and  the 
injustice  of  the  present  system  were  so 
great,  that  he  entreated  hon.  Members  wh6 
were  desirous  to  preserve  the  institutiotis 
of  the  country,  and  to  remove  the  impedi- 
ments to  their  security  which  now  elisted, 
to  join  with  him  in  promoting  the  passing 
of  this  measure.     There  was  scarcely  any 
part  of  this  country  which  was  iiot  vying 
with  other  parts  in  efforts  to  obtain  the 
best  machinery  for    manufacturing   pur- 
poses.    Everything  was  in  progress   but 
the  House  of  Commons.    That  House  was 
the  taxing  machinery  of  the  country^  by 
means  of  which  every  man's  pockets  were 
emptied ;    and  in  order  that  that  object 
should  be  wisely  and  honestly  conducted, 
they  ought  to  have  the  best  possible  liia- 
chine  that  could  be  obtained.'    The  utmost 
should  be  done  to  remove  inequalities,  to 
place  everything  in  due  proportion,  and  to 
place  the  mass  of  the  community  in   a 
position   to  choose  the  wisest  and  tnost 
suitable  men  as  their  representatives.     He 
had  heard  it  objected  that  if  the  people 
had   the   power  which  he  demanded   for 
them,  they  would  not  exercise  it  properly. 
It  was  very  easy  to  offer  such  an  objec- 
tion.     Let    them    have    an   opportunity, 
and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  they 
would   avail  themselves   of  it — let  them 
be  protected  in  their  rights,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  they  would  take  care  of  them- 
selves.    At  present  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity were  literally  nothing  in  the  repre- 
sentation :    the  many   were  taxed  by  the 
few;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
taxation  was  most  unequal  and  unjust,  and 
numbers  had  to  bear  a  far  greater  propor- 
tion than  they  ought  to  do.     How  could 
the  system  of  taxation  be  reformed,  unless 
the  people  were  honestly  represented  ?  He 
called  upon  the  House,  then,  to  do  its  duty 
to  the  third  estate  of  the  realm,  and  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  people  by  allowing 
them  their  due  share  in  the  Legislature  by 
electing  hotiest  and  independent  Memberl^. 
Let  the  House  remember  the  diselofiords 
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with  regard  to  St.  Albans,  in  reference  to 
which  an  hon.  Member  had  declared  in  his 
place  that  he  felt  himself  to  have  been  ille- 
gally elected,  and  that  had  he  sat  upon  the 
inquiry  he  would  have  voted  against  him- 
self. Knowing  as  they  did  that  the  same 
system  existed  in  ninety  other  boroughs  in 
this  country,  he  could  not  conceive  how  the 
House,  with  the  least  pretensions  to  reform, 
could  refuse  to  support  a  Motion  which 
would  do  away  with  such  a  state  of  things. 
On  all  these  grounds,  looking  at  the  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  such  a  measure 
as  that  which  he  sought  to  introduce,  what- 
ever might  be  the  result  of  the  division 
that  night,  he  felt  satisfied  that  many  of 
the  younger  Members  of  that  House  would 
live  to  see  the  day  when  a  decided  measure 
of  justice  would  be  conceded  to  the  people. 
As  a  friend  to  the  Crown,  as  a  friend  to 
the  Peers,  as  a  friend  to  the  Commons,  as 
one  who  was  desirous  of  seeing  all  classes 
participate  in  the  benefits  of  a  just  reform 
of  the  representation,  he  besought  the 
House  to  give  its  best  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  hon.  Member  then  read  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  petition  from  certain 
inhabitants  in  Norwich,  complaining  of 
bribery  and  corruption  in  the  municipal 
elections : — 

"  That  we  believe  that  the  municipal  system 
properly  carried  out  would  confer  incalculable  be- 
nefit on  the  community  by  training  the  people  to 
self-government,  and  affording  opportunities  to 
the  citizens  of  uniting  and  co-operating  in  the 
local  assembly  for  the  promotion  of  the  general 
good ;  but,  whilst  we  admire  the  theory,  we  can 
but  grieve  over  the  actual  results  of  that  system 
shown  in  the  corruption  and  demoralisation  arising 
out  of  the  municipal  contests.  It  is  notorious 
that  in  this  city  the  relative  position  of  political 
parties  in  the  town  council  entirely  depends  on 
the  sufirages  of  some  hundreds  of  corrupt  bur- 
gesses, who,  without  any  attempt  at  concealment, 
will  Tote  for  those  candidates  (regardless  of  their 
personal  fitness  or  political  opinions)  who  will  give 
them  the  most  money.  These  reckless,  profligate 
men,  decide  who  shall  be  the  guardians  of  the 
peace  and  morality  of  the  city ;  and  the  most  vir- 
tuous and  talented  of  the  citizens  has  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  their  support  if  opposed  by  a 
corrupt  partisan,  however  depraved  or  ignorant 
he  may  be,  who  will  dole  out  bribes  amongst 
them.  That  the  prevalence  of  this  evil  is  an  ad- 
mitted fact,  and  that  in  the  last  municipal  elec- 
tions which  took  place  for  this  city  on  the  1st  of 
November,  the  system  of  bribery  was  carried  on  in 
the  most  open  and  unblushing  manner ;  and  in 
one  ward,  comprising  400  burgesses,  it  is  said  that 
the  votes  of  more  than  120  electors  were  directly 
purchased  by  money  bribes ;  and  in  many  of  the 
wmrds  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  only  way  to  suc- 
ceed is  by  corruption.  The  effect  of  all  this  on 
the  morality  of  the  city  we  believe  to  be  disastrous 
in  the  extreme ;  but  we  do  not  charge  this  offence 
VpOQ  aoj  one  party  exclusively.     Wo  fear  there 

Jfr.  Eume 


are  but  few  active  poliUeians  innoeent  fai  tb 
matter.     We  would  first  beg  the  atCenUoB  of  yov 
honourable  House  to  the  not  that  the  mimiayd 
franchise  is  much  more  limited  even  than  thenr- 
liamentary ;  the  number  of  registered  hai)g«Mi 
for  the  city  being  2.831,  whilst  the  munber  of 
Parliamentary  electors  is  nK>re  than  5,000.    We 
would  respectfully  suggest  to  your  hon.  Hone, 
that  if  the  provisions  of  an  Act  pi  seed  in  the  Itit 
Session,  entitled  '  An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  fir 
the  Registration  of  certain   Persons  commos^ 
known  as  Compound  Householders,  and  to  fuBy 
tate  the  Exercise  by  such  Persons  of  their  Bight 
to  Vote  in  the  Election  of  Borough  Memben  to 
serve  in  Parliament,'  were  extended  to  maniei|el 
elections,  it  would  go  fiir  to  remedy  the  evil  com- 
plained  of,  and  would  give  a  reasonable  and  jsrt 
extension  of  the  franchise,  from  which  we  eoil* 
dently  anticipate  many  moral  advantages  wodl 
accrue.     That  the  ballot,  though  it  would  not  al> 
together  prevent  bribery,  womd  render  it  mm 
difficult,  by  depriving  the  briber  in  most  eamtf 
any  assurance  that  the  corrupted  roter  would  fidS 
his  promise ;   and,  moreover,  hj  conceaUng  thi 
actual  numbers  polled  till  after  the  poll  had  flasDIf 
closed,  it  would  prevent  the  corruption  wIM 
usually  occurs  in  the  excitement  of  the  but  hov 
or  two  before  the  closing  of  the  polL     We  thos* 
fore  pray  your  hon.  Uouse  to  pass  an  Act^.ensUnif 
Ilcr  Majesty  to  appoint  Commissioners  (as  ia  tte 
case  of  St.  Albans)  to  inquire  into  the  bribay 
prevalent  in  the  municipal  elections  of  this  eitj; 
and  then,  if  the  allegations  of  this  petition  an 
proved,  to  adopt  the  remedies  which  your  peti- 
tioners have  herein  respectively  suggesteid — nsw 
ly,  the  extension  of  the  right  of  voting,  and  thi 
adoption  of  secret  ballot  as  the  mode  oCezereniig 
the  suffi^ge ;  or  such  other  measures  as  your  hos. 
House  shall  deem  expedient.*' 

The  bon.  Member  concluded  by  moriig 
for  loavc  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  Amend  tks 
National  Representation,  and  for  takbf 
the  Votes  by  Ballot. 

Sir  JOSHCA  WALMSLEY  lud:  I 
second  the  Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend,  uA 
would  tender  to  him  my  warm  ack.nowM|g>> 
ments  for  the  zeal  and  perseverance  he  hu 
displayed  in  the  advancement  of  this  » 
portant  question.  It  cannot  be  otherwiN 
than  a  source  of  satisfaction  and  eneoi- 
ragemcnt  to  know  that  not  only  out  of 
doors,  but  in  this  House,  the  question  hu 
been  making  steady  and  continuous  pun 
gress ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  obtft- 
cles  and  difficulties  which  have  been  thravi 
in  the  way,  it  has  already  reeeiTed  tki 
support  of  120  Members  of  this  HoMfr 
I  feel  assured  that  number  will  this  ni|^ 
be  augmented  by  other  converts.  I  look 
upon  success  as  a  mere  question  of  tima 
Indeed,  Sir,  the  unequal  and  eomft 
state  of  our  representation  has  beat  ■• 
frequently  the  subject  of  discussion  in  tfaii 
House,  and  so  little  urged  in  its  pallistioii 
that  it  ought  to  be  unnecessary  to  nUet  ft 
word  in  support  of  a  measure  oakohtedto 
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amend  or  even  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  so 
demoralising  a  system.  But  the  course 
hitherto  pursued  in  reference  to  this  ques- 
tion, and  the  limited  character  of  the  mea- 
sure recently  introduced,  constrain  me  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  what  I  helieve  to 
he  the  reforms  earnestly  desired  hy  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
These  remarks  shall  he  hrief  and  strictly 
applicable  to  the  question.  When  the 
noble  Lord  the  late  Minister  of  the  Crown 
introduced  the  measure  to  which  I  have 
referred,  I  took  occasion  to  declare  my 
conviction  that  the  proposition  was  not 
only  unworthy  of  the  antecedents  of  the 
noble  Lord,  but  could  not  give  satisfaction 
to  the  country.  Subsequent  events  have, 
I  think,  shown  those  views  to  be  correct ; 
and  I  was  well  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
noble  Lord  himself  had  so  far  concurred  in 
them  as  to  intimate  his  willingness  to 
reconsider  and  reconstruct  the  whole  mea- 
sure. I  would  take  this  opportunity  of 
assuring  the  noble  Lord  and  the  House, 
that  any  measure  which  retained  the  nomi- 
nation boroughs,  or  that  did  not  include 
the  protection  of  the  ballot,  would  be  very 
lightly  esteemed.  My  first  objection  to 
the  letter  of  the  Bill  proposed  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of  London, 
is  the  disparity  between  the  borough  and 
the  county  franchise.  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  franchise  should  be  ^ye  pounds  in  the 
one  case,  and  twenty  pounds  in  the  other; 
and  unless  the  country  Gentlemen  are  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
rural  districts  have  been  less  cared  for,  and 
are  consequently  less  fitted  for  the  exercise 
of  political  rights,  I  hope  they  will  support 
an  equal  measure  of  justice  for  the  agri- 
cultural as  for  the  manufacturing  districts; 
and,  in  justice  to  those  whom  they  more 
immediately  represent,  advocate  a  measure 
to  secure  the  independent  exercise  of  the 
franchise.  The  proposition  to  enfranchise 
by  the  payment  of  forty  shillings  direct  tax- 
ation was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  re- 
cognising taxation  as  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation. But  I  look  upon  the  retention 
of  the  ratepaying  clauso  as  an  unmixed 
evil,  rendering  that  which  should  be  a  sim- 
ple debt  a  penal  measure,  and  keeping  up 
a  fruitful  source  of  litigation,  chicanery^ 
and  fraud.  It  may  not  be  desirable  to 
multiply  Members  for  towns  already  repre- 
sented ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
bow  the  noble  Lord  can  justify  the  reten- 
tion of  two  Members  to  small  constituen- 
eiea,  and  refuse  one  to  large,  important, 
and  populous  districts.      To  attempt  to 
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'justify  such  injustice  by  raising  up  some 
fancied  balance  of  interests,  is  to  revive 
fallacies  long  exploded.  Like  the  doctrine 
of  divine  right,  or  the  unexplainable  ba- 
lance of  power,  it  is  a  mere  attempt  to 
mystify  the  real  object.  ,  The  country  has 
been  long  convinced  that  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures 
are  indivisible  ;  and  upon  this  view  should 
representation  be  based.  I  do  not  look 
upon  this  as  a  mere  party  question  of 
Whigs  or  Tories,  but  as  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  wellbeing  of  the  people. 
It  is  to  me  a  small  matter  which  party  is 
in  office.  I  can  promise  that  whichever 
will  promote  that  cause  which  will  even- 
tuate in  the  elevation  of  the  people  to  their 
constitutional  rights,  shall  have  my  humble 
support.  On  a  foiiuer  occasion  I  referred 
to  the  numerous  and  unceasing  demands 
for  enfranchisement.  I  pointed  to  the 
acknowledged  loyalty  and  intelligence  of 
the  unenfranchised  as  evidence  of  their 
fitness  for  the  exercise  of  political  power 
— to  their  patience  and  forbearance  under 
the  degrading  exclusion — to  the  inconsis- 
tency of  refusing  to  our  fellow-subjects  at 
home — rights  which  we  freely  confer  upon 
them  in  the  colonies — and  to  the  fully  of 
denying  to  justice  that  which  we  almost 
invariably  yield  to  pressure — I  had  almost 
said  to  fear.  The  opportunities  1  have 
since  had  of  ascertaining  the  requirements 
of  the  producing  classes,  have  confirmed 
those  views,  and  convinced  me  that  sound 
policy  combines  with  justice  in  requiring  a 
thorough  revision  of  our  electoral  system. 
So  far  from  perceiving  any  cause  of  appre- 
hension by  extending  the  rights  of  the 
Constitution,  I  am  persuaded  it  is  the  only 
effectual  means  to  remove  the  existing 
causes  of  discontent,  and  the  only  way 
permanently  to  secure  the  confidence  of 
the  country,  Twenty  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the 
City  of  London  introduced  into  thi»  House 
the  Bill  under  the  provisions  of  which  we 
are  now  assembled.  With  all  its  defects, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  that 
Bill  as  a  salutary  measure.  It  corrected 
many  flagrant  abuses,  and  rendered  more 
popular  the  election  of  Members  to  this 
House.  The  real  friends  of  reform  in 
every  part  of  the  country  accord  to  the 
noble  Lord  and  his  then  Colleagues  their 
full  meed  of  praise  for  such  an  improve- 
ment on  our  then  representative  system, 
and  admit  that  to  the  Reform  Act  they 
are  mainly  indebted  for  the  passing  of 
many  of  those  subsequent  measures  the 
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adoption  of  which  will  ever  shed  lustre 
on  the  annals  of  our  country.  Whilst, 
however,  we  freely  admit  the  benefits,  we 
cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  defects.  We 
know  that  the  Bill  introduced  by  the  noble 
Lord  was  shorn  of  some  of  its  fairest  pro* 
portions,  and  came  forth  a  compromise  as 
it  were  of  a  first  intent,  and  to  some  ex* 
tent  an  abandonment  of  the  declared  prin- 
dples  upon  which  it  was  framed.  The 
evils  of  rotten  boroughs  were  only  par- 
tially removed.  It  is  true  that  fifty-six 
nomination  boroughs  were  placed  in  Sche- 
dule A  ;  but  nearly  as  large  a  number 
were  retained,  and  remain  until  this  day  a 
scandal  to  the  system;  and  the  territorial 
influence  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of 
fifty-four  country  Members.  A  glance  at 
Dad's  Parliamentary  Companion  will 
fully  justify  the  assertion,  that  it  was  one 
of  the  most  aristocratic  measures  ever 
offered  to  the  nation.  The  efiects  of  the 
Chandos  Clause,  the  political  serfdom  and 
change  of  tenures  in  which  it  would  mvoWe 
the  occupiers  and  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
were  clearly  foretold  ;  and  a  recent  return 
shows  that  there  are  in  England  and  Wales 
350,000  houses  assessed  at  between  ten 
pounds  and  fifty  pounds' annual  value,  whose 
occupants,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  are  entirely  excluded  from  a 
voice  in  the  choice  of  their  representatives. 
Surely  then  it  cannot  be  so  unreasonable 
to  ask  the  revision  of  a  system  of  repre- 
sentation, which,  after  a  twenty  years'  test, 
has  been  found  inadequate  to  its  declared 
purposes,  and  which  is  generally  admitted 
to  be  a  censure  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
age.  In  all  respects  save  one  the  nation 
has  pursued  a  career  of  progress  and  im- 
provement. Compared  with  twenty  years 
ago,  our  population  is  vastly  augmented; 
and  with  the  increase  in  numbers,  there 
has  been  a  more  than  corresponding  in- 
ci*ease  in  intelligence,  in  the  knowledge  of 
public  affairs,  and  in  the  desire  for  partici- 
pation in  political  power.  Compared  with 
twenty  years  ago,  our  commerce  has  as- 
sumed a  gigantic  form.  Conquest  and 
colonisation  have  either  preceded  or  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  commerce;  and  whilst 
new  realms  have  been  brought  under 
British  rule,  our  sons  have  found  new  paths 
for  industrial  enterprise,  are  extendmg  our 
language  and  our  laws,  are  founding  insti- 
tutions still  more  liberal  than  our  own,  and 
are  enforcing  the  recognition  of  those  in- 
stitutions from  the  Imperial  Legislature. 
The  records  of  our  literature  during  the 
same  period  show  an  unexampled  diffusion 
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of  every  description  of  knowledge.  Each 
day  affords  illustrations  of  advance  in  the 
arts,  in  science,  in  commerce,  in  manufac- 
tures, in  fact,  in  all  that  can  distinguish  a 
civilised,  industrious,  and  growing  people* 
But,  Sir,  in  broad  contrast  to  all  this  stands 
the  fact,  that  there  has  been  no  advance 
or  improvement  in  our  representation. 
Five-sixths  of  our  adult  male  population 
remain  excluded  from  any  voice  in  framing 
the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  or  in 
the  distribution  of  the  funds  to  which  they 
contribute  so  large  a  proportion.  A  paper 
laid  upon  the  table  of  this  House  gives  the 
number  of  votes  in  the  United  Kingdom 
as  1,050,187,  being  one  in  thirty  of  the 
population,  or  one  in  six  of  the  adidt  males. 
The  division  of  this  number  amongst  656 
Members  who  have  seats  in  this  House* 
shows  about  1,600  votes  to  each.  I  say 
*'  votes"  rather  than  electors,  because  many 
persons  have  double,  triple,  and  quadruple 
votes.  There  is  no  return  of  the  number 
of  persons  holding  these  votes,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  they  do  not  exceed  three 
quarters  of  a  million.  These  statements 
appear  to  me  to  involve  one  of  two  pro- 
positions: either  we  have  between  ^yb  and 
six  millions  of  adult  males  so  debased  by 
ignorance,  vice,  or  other  moral  disqualifica- 
tions, as  to  be  totally  unfitted  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  political  rights,  or  there  is  a  gross 
monopoly  of  those  rights,  to  the  grievous 
wrong  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  taxp* 
payers  of  this  country.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
will  not,  I  am  sure,  cast  the  stigma  upon 
the  great  body  of  the  producing  classes 
involved  in  the  first  of  these  propositions; 
they  must,  therefore,  become  the  advocates 
of  justice  to  men  who,  unsurpassed  in  in- 
dustry or  social  virtue,  are  nevertheless  so 
stigmatised  by  the  very  act  of  exclusion. 
I  have  stated  that  the  gross  number  of 
votes  by  which  this  House  is  dalled  to- 
gether give  an  average  of  1,600  to  each 
Member;  but  there  are  329  Gentlemen  in 
this  House,  or  a  clear  majority,  who  repre- 
sent only  141,372  votes,  or  430  each, 
whilst  the  minority,  or  327  Members,  re- 
present 908,815  votes,  or  2,779  each. 
These  facts  sufficiently  indicate  the  glaring 
inequalities  in  our  various  constituencies; 
but  with  the  permission  of  the  House  I 
will  submit  one  or  two  others.  The  con- 
stituencies in  the  United  Kingdom  are 
373,  the  gross  number  of  votes,  as  before 
stated,  1,050,187,  giving  an  average  of 
2,816  to  each  constituency.  290  of  these 
constituencies  are  greatly  below  this  aver-i 
age,  83  as  greatly  ^ve  it.    The  290  con- 
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sist  of  the  most  inconsiderable  portions  of 
the  Kingdom,  and  retarn  433  Members. 
The  83,  embracing  most  of  the  great  seats 
of  industry,  wealth,  and  population,  return 
only  223*     The  average  number  of  votes 
to  each  of  the  433  Members  is  606;  the 
average  of  the  223  Members  is  3,534. 
In  fact,  our  electoral  system  might  have 
been  invented  to  set  reason  and  equity  at 
defiance,  and    to   afford  a  premium    for 
every  corrupt  and  unconstitutional  method 
of  determining  the  elections.     The  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise  to  many  of  our  large 
towns,  by  the  Act  pf  1832,  has  been  ren- 
dered almost  nugatory  by  the  power  bestow- 
ed elsewhere.     If  I  am  shown  the  wealthy 
and  populous  borough  of  Salford  with  one 
Member,  I  turn  to  the  nomination  borough 
of  Calne  with  a  Member  also ;   the  one  a 
free  constituency  with  2,400  electors,  the 
other  a  proprietary  borough  with  159.     If 
shown  Manchester  with  12,000,  or  Maryle- 
bone  with  18,000, 1  point  to  Thetford  with 
210,  and  to  Enaresborough  with  230;  the 
two  smaller  boroughs  with  440  electors, 
equalling  in  representation  the  two  larger 
ones  with  29,900  electors.  These  facts  suf- 
ficiently demonstrate  the  possibility  of  neu- 
tralising the  efforts  of  all  the  large  consti- 
tuencies by  marshalling  the  power  of  the 
smaller  ones  against  them.     For  example, 
take  a  group  of  boroughs  and  place  them 
against  one  constituency:  there  are  in  this 
House  106  Gentlemen  representing  62  con- 
stituencies, in  which  the  gross  number  of 
electors  is  only  21,131 — about  the  same 
number  as  is  contained  in  one  metropolitan 
borough  sending  only  two  Members.  These 
106  Gentlemen,  with  21,131  electors,  may 
neutralise  the  votes  of  106  other  Members 
returned  by  constituencies  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  534,900  electors.    Again,  the  Jast- 
named  106  Members,  representing  more 
than  one-half  the  electoral   body  in   the 
United  Kingdom,  stand  in  the  relative  po- 
aition,  as  compared  with  the  whole  House, 
of  106  to  550.     Incredible  as  these  state- 
ments may  appear,  they  are  sustained  by 
the   papers  laid   upon   the  table  of   the 
House.     The  figures  are  equally  startling 
whether  we  compare  boroughs   with   bo- 
roughs, or  counties  with  counties.      The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Bzchequer,  with  that  sagacity  for  which  he 
w  remarkable,  took  occasion,  a  few  even- 
ings ago,  to  point  out  the  inequalities  in 
some  of  the  county  constituencies,   and 
showed,  by  reference  to  North  Cheshire, 
that  they  were  not  represented,  even  as  far 
•0  nombera  were  concerned,  compared  with 


some  of  the  manufacturing  districts  and 
boroughs.  It  is  these  inequalities  of  which 
we  complain,  and  which  we  are  desirous  to 
remove.  We  seek  not  to  give  a  prepon- 
derating infiuence  to  any  one  class,  but  to 
base  representation  on  some  sound  prin- 
ciple. Doubtless,  when  examining  these 
inequalities,  it  did  not  escape  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  attention  that  there  are  in  this 
House  12  county  Members  representing 
an  average  of  273  electors  each;  12  others 
with  581  ;  12  with  786  ;  12  with  1,595; 
12  with  2,786;  and  12  with  an  average  of 
6,810  each.  Of  these  72  county  consti- 
tuencies; 60  have  106,669  electors,  whilst 
the  12  number  163,452.  The  60  send  90 
Members,  the  12  only  24  Members  to  this 
House.  I  have  said,  there  has  been  no 
advance  or  improvement  in  our  representa- 
tion for  a  certain  period.  I  apprehend  it 
will  be  found  there  has  been  retrogression. 
Taking  the  numbers  as  shown  by  the  re- 
turn of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bristol,  and 
comparing  the  electors  in  each  constituency 
in  1850  with  the  numbers  at  various  periods 
since  1832, 1  find  184  of  the  constituencies 
with  a  less  number  of  electors  now  than 
they  had  in  former  years.  If  told  the  gross 
number  of  electors  has  increased,  I  reply, 
the  increase  has  been  in  counties  where  ex- 
traordinary exertions  have  been  used  for 
special  objects,  or  in  boroughs  that  have 
within  or  around  them  the  elements  of 
rapid  progression.  Thus  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  has  increased  from  18,000  to 
36,000;  South  Lancashire  from  10,000  to 
21,000;  Marylebone  from  9.000  to  18,000; 
and  the  Tower  Hamlets  from  11,000  to 
22,000.  Notwithstanding  the  large  addi- 
tions made  by  active  exertions  to  such  con- 
stituencies as  North  and  South  Lancashire, 
North  and  South  Cheshire,  and  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  registers  of  the 
English  counties  for  1846-47,  compared 
with  those  for  1849-50,  show  a  positive 
decrease  from  the  latter  period  of  13,600 
electors.  Had  the  counties  referred  to  re- 
mained stationary,  as  respects  numbers, 
the  decrease  would  have  been  42,800.  In 
Ireland  the  retrogression  has  been  so  great 
as  to  compel  a  partial  remedy  to  save  the 
constituencies  from  extinction.  And  upon 
this  point  I  would  take  leave  to  observe,  that 
I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  a  different 
franchise  for  Ireland  than  for  England. 
They  should  be  identical.  Until  we  have 
equal  laws  for  the  two  countries,  we  shall 
fail  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  Irish 
people,  or,  I  would  venture  to  say,  to  de- 
serve it.     It  is  sometimes  urged  that  to 
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>uiAr  ol^MorM  power  on  mere  nnmbera 
%*f\iM  W  nnjuBt  to  property.  The  answer 
to  Mirh  A  fftllaoy  is,  that  in  this  country  at 
Ws{  niimborfl  and  property  are  coexistent 
Aiiii  ^ik'x tensive,  and  that  whether  we  test 
the"  present  electoral  system  by  numbers  or 
bv  property,  or  by  the  two  combined,  it 
mill  be  found  equally  anomalous  and  unjus- 
tifiable. The  statistics  given  by  Alexander 
Maokay.  in  his  pamphlet  on  Electoral  Re- 
form, have  frequently  been  quoted  in  this 
Hiiuse,  and  never  been  controverted.  He 
jjavc  the  ]»r(»perty  assessed  to  the  poor's- 
rate  for  1841  at  eighty-five  millions,  and 
of  this  sum  states  seven  millions  are  repre- 
eanitiHl  in  this  House  by  330  Members,  and 
:Sj.HX».0(K»,  by  326  Members.  He  gives 
the  A^sei^sment  of  the  borough  of  Honiton 
at  S.l>l»0/.  to  0.000/.,  whilst  it  sends  the 
<4i.*ul^  number  of  Members  as  Liverpool, 
assejiseJ  at  1,500,000/.  Seven  other  bo- 
T\iu^h»,  with  an  aggregate  assessment  of 
^o.<H)0/.  a  year,  return  as  many  men  to 
Parliament  as  Middlesex,  with  a  rateable 
value  of  more  than  7,000,000/.  I  will  not 
I'urs'Ue  these  illustrations  further;  sufficient 
hai>  Wk'W  said  to  show  that  the  present 
iia^'ile  of  ri'turning  Members  to  this  House 
:<  re'iliiT  based  on  numbers  nor  property; 
r^'.ihiT  is  it  basted  on  reason,  honest v,  nor 
t:.-  yrl'jjiplo*  of  our  Constitution.  The 
Te*.  dc:i.-y  of  the  system  is  to  render  this 
»*>t'tii:>1t  subservient  to  the  Upper  House, 
Alii  :Vu>  to  rlace  in  the  hands  of  the  Peers 
a  }».  wcT  i':ki»  dangerous  to  the  liberties  pf 
:  e  iv\'p!e  aud  the  just  privileges  of  the 
S.T^r^'^Tj.  Bv  rvasi»n  of  the  numerous 
r  .^T."'*-ii'..s  K»rouq:h5,  the  influence  of  their 
::-r"::.--i!  p  wer.  as  J  the  Chandos  Clause 
.:  i'.'i^  -leforsi  Act.  the  Peers  are  enabled 
::  s-.ri  ii:.  Th:>  House  a  sufficient  number 
.f  V.  -.1:  rf'.i;:vo5  and  supporters  to  dictate  : 
".-rrr.f  :;  t^v-'-y  A driiinist ration.  Nor  is  this 
T  :  .:*v  ^r:\:  the  Government  thomselves 
;7^  :':.>■■•:  ZTori  this  c!.i<<,  and  placemen 
L' i  :li.-^--'-?ker>  enter  throuijh  boron srhs 
▼  ':  =  •»:  'J.T  niTi^t-nt  patn>najre  is  all  power- 
fi.".  .T  "w^^r^  :::.cey  axid  influence  are  om- 
l!::::a:i.ition,    corruption,    and 
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ot  JemoraU5d(lon,  arv*  the 
riffi*:^;  j:i«wv:  i=d  tlie  House  of  Commons, 
a«t>j»i  .:"  >^rr  a  real  representation  of 
"zitf  ▼■:.  ?  TVv'-/:^.  :>  \irtually  the  repre  <e«- 
-ritj.iT  .J"  :  -^  :\vT>.  the  Arm  v.  the  Naw, 
»f  .'liT.-V.  i-i  :>e  G over w;r on t.  The 
rSi^z<  .-■  i~t  >;»>:v"^  on  tb^*  ta\;i:i.^?t  and 
r30*i*i'C :  .v-%.'  .:  :"--^  vvustry  are  j»*i  i*m\\juaI 


if  yW  ti^SKSiSr^  *.>*  re<:r*e;<NU  and  the  he^ihh 


and  morals  of  tbe  people  deteriorated.  Tha 
burdens  are  made  to  press  in  the  inroK 
ratio  of  the  power  to  sustain  tbem;  tbaie 
are  tonched  lightly  whose  means  are  the 
largest,  and  those  pressed  to  the  esfth 
whose  poverty  might  plead  exemptioB.  h 
the  distribution  of  the  funds  so  raised,  IflM 
regard  is  had  for  the  interests  of  the  paUe 
service  than  for  the  conciliation  of  thoK 
who  can  command  large  Pariiamentarj  ii- 
fluencc:  hence  each  barren  rock  or  in* 
wholesome  swamp  is  made  the  seat  of  i 
petty  but  costly  settlement,  in  which  go- 
vernors, lieutenant  governorat  and  a  hort 
of  officials,  may  find  patronage  and 
useless  but  expensive  diplomatic  mil 
are  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  world;  pei- 
sions  and  sinecures  are  distrihated  with  n 
unsparing  hand;  and  a  system  of  Chunk 
[)atronage  rigorously  maintained,  as  iapi* 
rious  to  religion  as  it  is  offensire  to  the 
consciences  of  a  large  portion  of  oar  feDov 
subjects.  These  things  are  the  natural 
fruits  of  such  a  system,  and  most  be  en- 
dured until  the  people  ohtain  their  jmt 
share  of  political  power.  It  is  to  reoMdj 
the  evils  of  this  system  morallj,  polit- 
ically, and  financially,  that  we  "seelcte 
widen  the  basis  of  representation,  and  to 
confer  the  right  upon  every  adult  male  who 
shall  have  occupied  a  house,  or  part  of  a 
house,  for  twelve  months,  irrespectire  of 
the  payment  of  rates.  It  is  hecanae  I  be- 
lieve the  plan  of  Reform  proposed  faj  ny 
hon.  Friend  would  amend  the  erils  I  htfO 
enumerated,  and  because  I  believe  it  to 
bo  practical,  safe,  and  constitutional,  that 
I  give  him  my  humble  but  earnest  aop- 
port.  There  may  be  those  who  appre- 
hend dangers  or  difficulties  in  a  plan  wUeh 
would  augment  four  or  fivefold  the  number 
of  electors  in  the  United  Kingdom.  I  be- 
lieve such  apprehensions  to  he  fallamooe; 
the  danger,  if  any,  would  arise  from  i 
very  different  cause — the  refusal  to  set 
justly  towards  men  who  not  onlj  Imov 
their  rights,  but  their  power  to  enlbive 
them.  Any  reform  in  Parliament  whieh 
shall  not  recognise  the  constitutional  righti 
of  the  wealth-producing  classes^  will  £yl 
to  allay  the  present  discontent,  and  create 
a  :ipirit  of  hostility  to  the  gOYeming  bodjj 
wh:ch  it  will  hereafter  be  TCrj  dilBerit 
to  allsT.  It  will  not  have  escaped  attes- 
ti.'n«  :bat  whilst  differences  of  opinion  hifs 
ar'soi!  as  to  the  extent  to  which  enfras- 
clvso:we!!t  should  be  carried,  there  ii  t 
\orv  ;;e:ieral  feeling  in  favour  of  the  hsUot 
K-noyers  of  labour,  equally  with  the  e»» 
I'loVvd,  a^rree  that  the  extension  of  the 
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franchise  without  the  hallot  would  he  little 
hotter  than  mockery.     I  speak  under  cor- 
rection, hut  I  believe  the  Motion  of  my 
hon.  Friend  asks  no  more  than  the  Consti- 
tution guarantees  to  those  who  hear  the 
burdens  and  fight  the  battles  of  the  State. 
1  believe  it  asks  no  more  than  is  warranted 
by  the  loyalty  and  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple.    I  believe  it  asks  no  more  than  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  coiTection  of  those  abuses 
which  time  and  a  vicious  system  have  in- 
troduced.   The  present  period  of  compara- 
tive prosperity  and  domestic  tranquillity  is 
eminently  adapted  for  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment  of   this  important  question.     The 
only  sounds  we  now  hear  against  the  ex- 
clusion under  which  the  people  labour,  are 
those  of  calm  remonstrance  and  enlighten- 
ed reason;  but  none  may  venture  to  pre- 
dict the  consequences  under  other  and  less 
favourable  circumstances.      The   burdens 
which  are   now  heavy  may  then  become 
insupportable.     The  evils   now  tolerated 
may  then  assume  an  aspect  which  may  ex- 
cite the  masses  to  desperation,  and  they 
may  then  approach  this  House  in  an  atti- 
tude which  all  would  deprecate,  but  none  be 
able  to  resist.     Should  such  a  time  arrive, 
which  I  trust  the  wisdom  of  the  House 
will  avert,  then  should  we  see  the  folly  of 
treating   with   contumely   the    reasonable 
demands  of  millions  of  irritated  and  de- 
spised   subjects.     Timely   concessions  to 
their  prayers  would,  on  the  contrary,  be 
met  by  gratitude  and  affection;  and  the 
elevation  of  the  people  to  their  just  rank 
in  the  Constitution  would  he  better  than  a 
wall  of  brass  against  our  enemies.     Then 
should  we  witness  a  ready  contribution  to 
funds  known  to  be  expended  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all,  and  a  willing  observance  of  laws 
made  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  people. 
I  beg  to  thank  the  House  for  the  atten- 
tion it  has  paid  to  the  imperfect  observa- 
tions I  have  submitted  on  this  great  ques- 
tion,  and  to  assure  hon.  Members   that 
whatever  may  be  the  present  result,  I  am 
certain  the  time  is  not  distant  when  they 
will  rightly  appreciate  the  great  interests 
at  stake,  aad  yield  to  the  justice  of  our  de- 
mands.    I  conclude  with  expressing  the 
hope  that  whatever  differences  of  opinion 
may  exist,  nothing  that  I  have  said  will  be 
conceived  as  of  a  personal  nature,   but 
called  forth  by  an  earnest  desire  to  pro- 
mote that  which  I  believe  essential  to  the 
peace,  happiness,  and  contentment  of  the 
people. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed — 
"  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 


amend  the  National  Representation,  by  extending 
the  Elective  Franchise  in  England  and  Wales,  so 
that  every  man  of  iiiU  age,  and  not  subject  to  any 
mental  or  legal  disability,  who  shall  have  been  the 
resident  occupier  of  a  house,  or  of  part  of  a  house 
as  a  lodger,  for  twelve  months,  and  shall  have  been 
duly  rated  to  the  poor  of  that  parish  for  that  time, 
shall  be  registered  as  an  Elector,  and  be  entitled 
to  vote  for  a  Representative  in  Parliament. 

**  Also,  by  enacting  that  votes  shall  be  taken  by 
ballot,  that  the  duration  of  Parliaments  shall  not 
exceed  three  years,  and  that  the  proportion  of  Re- 
presentatives be  made  more  consistent  with  the 
amount  of  population  and  property.*' 

Mr.  henry  DRUMMOND,  who,  from 
the  low  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  and  the 
continual  coughing  in  the  House,  was  very 
imperfectly  heard  in  the  gallery,  was  un- 
derstood to  commence  by  observing  that 
the  excuse  which  had  been  made  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  were  so  anxious  for  a  dis- 
solution of  Parliament  for  bringing  on  this 
Motion  at  this  particular  time,  that  it  was 
a  time  of  comparative  tranquillity,  would 
justify  a  vast  number  of  other  Motions  on 
all  sorts  of  subjects.      Still,  there  were 
some  circumstances  which  placed  the  ques- 
tion before  them  in  a  peculiar  light.     For 
instance,  there  were  not  less  than  six  Gen- 
tlemen who  had  had  the  kindness  to  give 
notice  of  no  less  than  eight  measures  now 
on  the  notice  paper  of  the  House  for  the 
improvement  of  the  representative  system, 
and  this  certainly  forced  the  question  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  Government  in  a 
way  in  which  it  had  probably  never  been 
pressed  before.     He  trusted,  however,  that 
under  these  circumstances  the  present  Go- 
vernment would  avoid  the  errors  of  former 
Governments,  and  would  not,  by  refusing 
to  entertain  the  measure,  give  occasion  to 
others,  as  they  had  done  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, to  take  advantage  of  the  impatience 
of  the  country,  and  bring  forward  a  mea- 
sure really  revolutionary  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  the  interests  of  their  own  faction. 
Now,  before  entering  into  the  principle  of 
the  Bill,  he  would  re^r  to  something  which 
appeared  to  him  to  have  an  adventitious 
importance  attached  to  it — he  meant  the 
ballot.      That  appeared  to   him  to  be  a 
question  in  which  they,  the  representatives, 
had  no  concern;  for  what  could  it  signify 
to  them  how  the  electors  voted  for  them, 
whether  secretly  or  openly — whether  stand- 
ing upon  one  leg  or  upon  two  ?     It  seem- 
ed to  him  to  be  a  question  fairly  left  to 
the  electors  themselves.     He  had  certain 
reasons  for  preferring  the  ballot,  but  he 
was    not   going   into   that  question  now, 
as  there  was  to  be  a  distinct- discussion 
with  reference  to  it.      The  main  objec- 
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tion,  among  others,  to  the  old  Reform 
Bill  was,  that  it  contained  no  principle 
in  it;  neither  was  thero  any  principle 
in  the  one  which  the  nohle  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  late  GOTemment  had  re- 
cently proposed.  The  right  of  voting,  for 
example,  was  connected  with  lOl.  But 
there  was  no  more  conpexion  between  the 
right  of  voting  and  10?.  than  between  that 
right  and  9^  19^.  6d,  The  same  thing 
might  be  said  with  regard  to  a  51,  fran- 
chise, for  there  was  no  more  connexion  be- 
tween 51.  and  the  right  of  voting,  than  be- 
tween AL  19s.  Qd.  and  that  right.  It  was 
altogethci'  a  want  of  principle.  Now,  with 
respect  to  the  elective  franchise,  he  laid 
this  down  as  the  true  principle,  namely, 
that  the  right  of  exercising  the  elective 
franchise  was  coextensive  with  direct  ser- 
vice to  the  State.  He  used  those  words 
advisedly,  because  not  only  did  he  moan  by 
this  expression  to  include  those  into  whose 
pockets  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
directly  put  his  hands,  but  all  those  from 
whom  a  rate  collector  of  any  kind  obtained 
contributions;  but  he  went  further,  and  he 
said  that  where  men  were  too  poor  to  have 
anything  in  their  pockets  to  tempt  the  col- 
lector, but  had  yet  rendered  their  own  per- 
sonal service  to  the  State  as  soldiers  or 
militiamen,  they  should,  after  their  dis- 
charge, be  entitled  also  to  the  exercise  of 
the  franchise.  You  may  call  this  house- 
hold suffrage,  or  universal  suffrage,  or  by 
any  other  name  you  please.  I  am  contend- 
ing for  things  not  for  names.  It  might 
easily  be  shown  that  what  you  call  ubiversal 
suffrage,  was  really,  originally,  the  practice 
of  our  ancestors.  The  question  was  not 
between  40^.  and  39^.,  but  40^.  was  the 
lowest  amount  of  property  possessed  by 
any  freeman.  Ho  had  atated  broadly  the 
extent  to  which  he  thought  the  number  of 
electors  should  be  increased;  but  he  con- 
fessed that  in  this,  as  in  all  political  things, 
there  were  two  sides  to  the  question. 
Wlien  they  added  to  the  number  of  elec- 
tors, they  did  not  add  similar  things  to 
similar  things.  It  was  not  a  mere  addition 
of  electors  of  the  same  kind,  but  of  elec- 
tors of  a  very  different  kind;  and  it  was 
exceedingly  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  of 
the  number  of  poor  voters  that  there  would 
be  in  comparison  with  the  rich.  As  a  very 
slight  illustration  upon  this  point,  yet  one 
so  slight  that  he  scarcely  ventured  to  apply 
it,  he  would  take  the  case  of  the  contribu- 
tors to  savings  banks,  and  he  found  that 
out  of  1 ,000,000  of  such  contributors  thero 
were  but  2,000  possessed  of  200i.  and  up- 
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wards,  while  there  were  no  fewer  thali 
677,000  possessed  of  less  than  201.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  in  extending  the  saf* 
frage,  you  not  only  increase  it  namericallr, 
that  is,  yoti  not  only  add  to  it  the  number  of 
those  who  have  nothing,  hut  the  numbers 
of  those  who  have  nothing  so  far  exceed  the 
numbers  of  those  that  have  something, 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  power  of 
election  will  be  altogether  in  the  hands  of 
paupers  in  the  proportion  of  677  to  2. 
Taking  that  as  some  guide  to  the  other 
question,  they  would,  when  they  had  ex- 
tended the  franchise  to  the  extent  he  had 
already  named,  be  representing  the  po- 
verty of  the  country,  and  the  wealth  would 
be  left  unrepresented.  One  said  that  there 
was  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  this, 
because  the  people  were  exceedingly  loyal 
and  well  disposed;  and  another  talked  of 
the  spread  and  influence  of  education;  but 
there  was  no  connexion  between  voting  and 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  be- 
tween voting  and  "  skilled  labour,"  as  it 
was  called.  The  argument  showed,  how- 
ever, that  those  who  used  it  had  pereei?- 
ed  the  danger  arising  f^m  extending  the 
franchise  so  widely,  and  that  they  were  try- 
ing by  insufficient  means  to  correct  that 
evil.  It  was  an  evil  which  ought  to  be 
corrected,  but  it  was  not  to  be  corrected  by 
limiting  the  franchise  to  52.,  nor  by  coa- 
necting  it  with  edtieation  of  any  kind.  Now 
he  came  to  the  next  principle  involved, 
which  was  that  of  property  qualification  in 
Members.  What  was  meant  by  the  good 
old  times  of  the  Constitution,  of  which  they 
heard  and  read  so  much  in  the  writings  if 
the  noble  Lord,  he  knew  not;  hut  this  he 
knew,  that  no  persons  ever  could  go  into 
that  House  who  were  not  possessed  of  pro- 
perty. Property  at  that  time,  of  coarse, 
consisted  of  land,  because  trade  was  ori- 
ginally confined,  first  to  the  Jews,  and 
then  to  the  Lombards,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Flemings,  and  these  were  foreigners. 
Now,  however,  things  had  totally  changed. 
The  essential  was  property  ;  the  accident 
had  been  land.  It  did  not  signify  what 
the  property  was,  but  they  must  keep  up 
that  property  qualification.  When  hon. 
Gentlemen  introduced  Motions  for  the 
abolition  of  that  qualification,  they  gave  as 
a  reason  that  the  House  did  not  mind  its 
own  rules — that  persons  swore  they  were 
worth  so  much,  but  that  they  knew  that 
they  were  not.  That  was  a  bad  argument. 
It  ruled  too  much  through  our  whole  sys- 
tem. We  encouraged  jurors  to  break  their 
oaths,  and  find  a  man  not  guilty  when  they 
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knew  tbat  be  was,  because  tbey  bad  taken 
it  into  tbeir  beads  tbat  tbe  punisbment  of 
deatb  ought  not  to  be  inflicted.  Tbe  only 
waj  was  for  tbem  to  do  tbeir  duty,  and 
leave  to  otbers  tbe  consequences  oi  neg- 
lecting theirs;  and,  if  tbey  wished  men  not 
to  perjure  themselres  in  that  House,  why 
not  appoint  a  permanent  Commission,  such 
as  bad  been  sent  down  to  St.  Albans? 
Property  and  power  must  be  in  tbe  same 
hands,  or  property  cannot  exist,  for  an 
equality  of  power  was  an  equality  of  goods. 
Wherever  there  were  two  animals,  and  one 
bad  got  something  to  eat,  and  the  other 
bad  not,  unless  the  one  that  bad  the  some- 
thing to  eat  were  stronger  than  the  other, 
depend  upon  it  there  would  be  a  battle  be- 
tween them.  So,  if  there  were  two  men 
alongside  each  other,  one  rich  and  the 
other  poor,  and  the  rich  man  had  not 
something  or  other  wherewith  to  defend 
bis  riches,  which  the  poor  man  did  not 
possess,  there  would  be  a  free  trade  be- 
tween tbem  pretty  quickly.  Property  and 
power  must  go  together,  for  civilised  so- 
ciety was  alone  constituted  to  preserve  ac- 
quired property.  It  was  a  very  grave 
question  to  what  extent  this  reform  ought 
to  go;  for  what  they  were  to  provide  against 
was,  not  the  peaceable  times  in  which 
we  were  living,  but  difficult  times  which 
might  arise.  A  ship  was  not  worth  a  far- 
thing that  would  only  sail  in  smooth  water; 
and  we  must  have  a  constitution  that  would 
weather  a  storm.  Passions  will  ever  carry 
everything  before  them,  and  no  education 
will  teach  men  to  starve  contentedly. 
Times  bad  been,  and  would  come  again, 
when  there  must  be  masses  of  starving 
people :  tbe  greatest  mental  anguish  tbat 
il  is  possible  for  human  nature  to  endure, 
is  for  a  man  to  see  his  children  perishing 
for  lack  of  food,  which  be  sees  all  around 
bim,  and  yet  is  unable  to  procure  for  them; 
and  we  might  rest  assured  that  the  suffer- 
ings of  an  Ugolino  were  equally  keen, 
wfaether  occasioned  by  a  constitutional  go- 
Temment,  or  by  a  Florentine  tyrant.  The 
noble  Lord  bad  said,  that  bis  object  in 
addine  the  small  boroughs  to  each  other, 
WM  m  order  to  keep  up  tbe  balance 
between  the  agricultural  and  commercial 
Interests.  But  this  cannot  be  so  done; 
because  the  boroughs  are  not  in  the  pos- 
session of  tbe  landed  interests;  and  if  he 
eonld,  it  would  only  be  to  perpetuate  tbe 
contention  between  tbe  classes.  Tbe  thing 
is  totally  impossible.  The  amalgamation 
-WM  becoming  greater  and  greater  every  day, 


and  be  hoped  it  would  oontinue  to  do  so. 
He  wanted  to  see  tbe  great  estates  more 
subdivided,  and  the  numbers  of  landed  pro- 
prietors continually  increased;  not  by  for- 
cible means  as  in  France,  and  in  other 
countries,  but  by  tbe  safe  and  gradual  ope^ 
ration  of  natural  causes.  It  is  for  this  ob« 
ject  that  I  have  laboured  for  a  Registration 
Bill;  I  want  to  see  the  conveyance  of  land 
easy,  the  title  secure,  and  tbe  expense 
small.  There  will,  however,  always  be 
great  difference  between  tbe  conduct  of 
persons  holding  transitory  and  permanent 
property.  The  labourer,  for  example,  looks 
no  further  than  tbe  end  of  tbe  week,  and 
whether  be  spends  ds,  or  51,  be  consumes 
it  all.  The  manufacturer  looks  no  further 
than  the  end  of  tbe  year,  and  if  be  has 
bought  his  raw  material  at  such  a  price, 
so  that  be  has  gained  by  tbe  manufacture 
and  sale  he  is  content :  but  tbe  proprietor 
of  land  is  always  labouring  upon  its  per- 
manent improvement.  He  does  not  limit 
his  views  to  the  end  of  the  week,  nor  to 
tbe  end  of  tbe  year;  and  therefore  it  is 
that  he  has  a  permanent  attachment  to  the 
honour  and  interest  of  the  country,  which 
is  nowhere  to  be  found  but  in  the  owners 
and  cultivators  of  tbe  soil.  The  rest  of  the 
community  are  mere  Jews,  and  Lombards, 
or  Flemings,  under  the  appearance  of  Eng- 
lishmen, but  with  the  feelings  of  foreigners. 
There  was  a  good  annexed  to  the  old  rotten 
boroughs.  Many  of  them  bad  been  origi- 
nally given  with  the  intention  of  conferring 
power  upon  tbe  owners  of  tbem;  and  the 
advantage  was,  that  they  were  enabled  to 
insure  the  return  to  that  House  of  persons 
whom  tbey  thought  it  desirable  to  have  there. 
You  have  destroyed  this  means  without 
providing  an  equivalent,  and  tbe  consequence 
has  been  that  tbe  noble  Lord  at  the  bead 
of  the  late  Government  had  been  continu- 
ally reproached  on  account  of  the  narrow- 
ness of  tbe  basis  of  bis  Administration.  He 
granted  there  was  something  in  tbat;  but 
until  some  bon.  Gentlemen  bad  to  try  the 
difficulty  of  forming  an  Administration, 
they  would  not  know  tbat  it  was  not  al- 
ways so  easy  to  put  men  into  tbe  places 
that  they  ought  to  bold,  for  they  would 
have  to  consider  not  only  who  was  tbe  best 
men,  but  whether  some  enlightened  con- 
stituency might  not  prefer  an  empty  chat- 
terer to  tbe  wisest  and  best  statesman  that 
ever  lived.  He  did  not  want  to  recur  to 
the  rotten  boroughs,  nor  did  he  think  tbat 
the  noble  Lord  mended  tbe  matter  in  tbe 
least  by  his  manceurre  of  annexing  small 
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towns  to  them;  but  what  Parliament  might 
do  was  this — they  might  make  the  Minis- 
ters, as  their  servants,  whoever  they  were, 
and  to  whichever  House  they  belonged, 
come  into  the  House  whenever  they  wanted 
to  interrogate  them  about  the  way  in  which 
they  were  conducting  the  business  of  their 
departments.  If  they  did  that,  they  would 
immediately  emancipate  the  hands  of  Go- 
vernment,   would  gain   the  possibility  of 


ing  on  the  affairs  of  the  Government,  and 
expediting  the  business  of  the  Sesaiont 
then  there  might  have  been  some  founda- 
tion for  the  charge  that  they  were  wasting 
time  in  a  discussion  that  might  be  post- 
poned until  the  more  serious  business  of 
the  House  had  been  carried  through.  But 
he  apprehended,  as  that  was  not  the  case, 
that,  next  to  the  supplies  and  the  defence 
of  the  country,  there  was  really  hardly  any 


forming  an  Administration  upon  a  much  discussion  more  important  than  the  one  in 
larger  basis,  and  would  invariably  get  much  which  they  were  engaged.  He  did  not  say 
better  servants.  If  ever  he  should  turn  a  thot  the  result  could  be  very  serious  of  a 
reformer,  that  which  he  should  like  to  re-  i  Motion  of  this  kind  introduced  at  this 
form  would  be  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  period,  but  the  discussion  itself  was  one  of 
the  weakest  part  of  our  Constitution,  and  a  highly  important  character.  He  thought 
that  which  required  most  to  be  strength-  they  were  more  particularly  called  upon  to 
ened.  The  power  of  the  House  of  Com-  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  character  at 
mons  had  increased,  and  was  increasing,  th^  present  time,  in  consequence  of  those 
It  ought  to  be  diminished,  and  he  wanted  principles  of  government  which  had  been 
the  strength  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  with-  laid  down  by  the  Earl  of  Derby;  for  he 
stand  that  House.  There  was  one  prac-  understood  the  noble  Earl  distinctly  to  have 
tice  which  ought  certainly  to  be  put  an  said,  not  merely  that  he  was  opposed  to 
end  to,  which  was  that  of  voting  by  proxy;  proceeding  any  further  with  the  Bill  which 
it  is  quite  indefensible,  and  no  man  and  no  had  been  introduced  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
class  can  afford  wantonly  to  incur  merited  Member  for  London  for  the  amendment  of 
odium.  Another  evil,  which  had  been  the  representative  system,  but  he  had  de- 
before  referred  to,  was  that  of  pauper  clared,  in  unequivocal  terms,  that  the  prin* 
noblemen  who  were  unable  to  support  the  ciple  of  his  Government  would  be  to  oppose 
dignity  of  their  station.  Sir  William  Tem-  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  proceedings 
pie  long  ago  foresaw  this  evil,  and  endea-  of  demagogues,  and  to  uphold  the  monarchy 
voured  to  provide  for  it.  There  could  be  against  democracy.  The  noble  Earl,  in 
no  greater  misfortune  befall  any  country  using  the  word  **  democracy,"  no  doubt 
than  that  it  should  be  brought  to  the  state  thoughtof  the  tale  of  giving  a  dog  a  bad  name 
in  which  France  was  immediately  before  and  hanging  him.  *'  Democracy "  might 
the  revolution.  Power  ought  also  to  be  be  a  very  good  or  a  very  bad  word,  accord- 
given  to  the  Crown  of  naming  Peers  for  ing  to  the  sense  in  which  the  noble  EaH 
life,  because  there  were  many  persons  who  used  it;  but  what  did  the  noble  Earl  mean 
in  that  sphere  might  be  of  considerable  ad-  by  it  when  he  contrasted  his  principles  of 
vantage,  and  might  render  real  service  to  government  with  those  of  the  Government 
the  country,  without  having  the  means  of  which  he  had  succeeded  ?  Had  the  Go- 
transmitting  to  their  posterity  that  which  vernment  which  the  noble  Earl  had  8fH> 
was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  uphold  ceeded  in  any  way  advanced  democracy  in 
the  dignity  of  the  Peerage.  its  bad  sense  ?  In  its  bad  sense  it  meant  no 
Sib  WILLIAM  PAGE  WOOD  said,  doubt  insurrection.  In  its  bad  sense  we  had 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey  had  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  perhaps, 
commenced  by  stating  that  he  thought  the  to  dissatisfy  us  with  it  on  the  Continent* 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  had  pursued  a  In  its  bad  sense  two  feeble  attempts  hnd 
somewhat  singular  course  in  wasting,  as  he  been  made  to  wield  democracy  on  the  part 
had  been  pleased  to  call  it,  the  time  of  the  of  two  feeble  democrats,  whom  he  would 
House  in  a  discussion  upon  this  subject,  not  more  particularly  indicate,  within  the 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  impress-  time  of  the  late  Government.  Those  at- 
ing  on  the  Government  the  extreme  neces-  tempts  had  not  been  in  any  way  advanced 
sity  of  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  If  the  by  the  Government  of  the  noble  Lord;  but 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  they  had  been  most  signally  put  down,  in 
Exchequer  had  indeed  adopted  the  sugges-  one  case  by  the  energy  and  ability  of  Lord 
tion  which  had  been  thrown  out  by  the  Clarendon,  and  in  the  other  by  the  energy 
noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  of  avail-  and  ability  of  the  then  Secretary  of  State 
inghimself  of  the  Thursday  nights  for  carry-  for  the  Home  Department,  sustained  as  lie 
Mr,  H,  Drumnnond 
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had  been  by  tbe  good  sense  and  feeling  of 
tbe  large  mass  of  the  people  of  England. 
But  democracy  was  a  very  pliable  word — 
like  Protection.     Democracy  might  mean 
the  total  exclusion  of  the  monarchical  prin- 
ciple, or  it  might  mean  only  justice  to  the 
people  at  large.  Let  the  House  look  at  the 
Govemments  of  Europe  at  this  moment, 
consider  what  they  were,  the  principles  on 
which  they  were  carried  on,  and  see  if 
those  were  prospering  from  which  the  de- 
mocratic  element  was   entirely  excluded. 
There  were  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
only  two  principles  of  government  obsenr- 
ed — he  omitted  altogether  what  were  called 
*'  military  occupations,"  which   now  pre- 
yailed  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  be- 
cause he  considered  them  no  Governments 
at  all.  There  was  the  high  monarchical  prin- 
ciple which  might  be  found  in  Austria  and 
Russia,  where  it  was  developed  in  its  most 
favourable  light,  where  it  was  conceived 
that  they  best  secured  order  by  having  an 
hereditary  Sovereign   (as  we  had  in  this 
country),  and  that  the  cause  of  order  and 
good  government  was  to  be  preserved  by 
investing  that  sovereign  with  an  imaginary 
perfection,  not  given  to  any  earthly  power, 
which  would  enable  him,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  small  council  of  his  own  nobility,  with 
a  paternal  and  fostering  hand,  to  provide 
for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  his  people. 
The  notion  was  that  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed sometimes  by  persons  of  very  strong 
principles  of  the  old  school  of  this  country, 
that  the  people  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
laws  but  to  obey  them;  and,  accordingly, 
in  those  countries  that  principle  was  carried 
out  to  the  full  extent.     But  what  was  the 
result  of  it  ?     If  we  could  have  really  a 
perfect    sovereign — perfect   in   all  kingly 
Tirtues  and  abilities — if  we  could  have  a 
human  being  endowed  with  that  supereroi- 
Dent  wisdom  that  he  would  be  able  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  welfare  of  a  whole  community 
of  his  own  autocratic  wisdom,  then,  indeed, 
the  dream  of  the  poet  might  be  realised — 

"  Nanquam  libertas  gratior  extat 
Quam  Bub  rege  pio." 

Bat  the  thing  had  never  been  seen,  and 
the  result  of  trusting  any  men  with  that 
species  of  power  had  been  to  corrupt  them 
on  the  one  side,  and  to  make  them  arbi- 
trary and  capricious;  while,  on  the  other 
band,  it  had  reduced  the  people  politically 
to  the  condition  of  children,  never  arriving 
at  the  dignity  of  thought,  nor  exercising 
the  powers  of  an  enlightened  manhood. 
The  result  realised  the  wish  of  the  Em- 


peror Francis,  who  once  told  certain  pro- 
fessors it  was  not  learned  men  he  wanted, 
but  good  subjects.     So  this  class  of  mon- 
archs  did  not  want  to  educate  the  people; 
they  did  not  want  to  instruct  them;  they 
did  not  want  to  help  them  to  aid  them- 
selves, because,   if  they  did,   they  would 
soon  find  out  the  monstrous  imposture  of 
their    system    of    government,    and    the 
whole  would  fall  to  pieces.     The  result 
was,  that  if  any  degree  of  enlightenment 
or  any  advance  of  education  did  take  place 
among  the  people,  and  they  sought  for 
any  political  enfranchisement,  their  remedy 
was  to  put  them  down,  either  by  means  of 
spies,  or  by  the  mockery  of  their  tribunals; 
and  if  those  would  not  do;  then  to  put  them 
down  by  means  of  an  armed  force.    There 
was  an  opposite  principle  of  carrying  on 
the  Government— the  principle  which  had 
been  adopted  in  this  country,  and  which, 
though  it  had  not  been  carried  out  to  the 
same  perfection  as  with  us,  had  been  also 
adopted  in  some  other  countries  of  Europe. 
It  was  this :    We  had  an  hereditary  Sove- 
reign;   and  he  thought  we  had  secured 
good  order  by  such  a  course.     We  had, 
besides,   a  council  composed   of  persons 
who.  at  all  events,  by  their  property  and 
station,  had  the  means  of  acquiring,  and 
might   be    presumed  to  have  acquired — 
for  in  politics  we  must  always  deal  with 
large  generalities — a  certain  degree  of  in- 
formation to  fit  them  for  forming  an  upper 
chamber  of  legislation.  There  was  a  second 
chamber  composed  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people.     According  to  this  system, 
the  people,   instead   of  being  repressed, 
instead  of  being  prevented  from  thinking 
for  themselves,  and  made  the  objects  of  an 
absurd  paternal  care,  were  invited  to  look 
to  their  own  interests,  and  to  govern  them- 
selves.    They  were  regularly  trained  by 
means  of  municipalities  and  otherwise  to 
manage  their  own  local  affairs  in  the  way 
which  they  thought  best  calculated  to  se- 
cure their  own   happiness   and   comfort; 
and,  being  possessed  of  this  political  edu- 
cation, the  Government  were  not  afraid  to 
intrust  them  with   the  further  power  of 
choosing  those  persons  whom  they  thought 
best  fitted  to  represent  their  opinions  in 
the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament;   and 
this  was  the  democratic  principle  which 
existed  in  the  institutions  of  this  country 
— a  principle  which  gave  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people  the  just  right  which 
they  had,  and  which  he  trusted  they  would 
always  maintain,  not  of  being  governed  on 
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the  notion  of  their  heing  in  their  infancy 
and  childhood,  hut  of  heing  governed  as 
free  men,  and  as  memhers  of  a  free  State. 
Now,  he  called  the  former  of  these  prin- 
oiples  the  principle  of  fear,  and  the  latter 
the  principle  of  confidence;  and  on  the 
principle  of  confidence  he  had  always  pro- 
ceeded when  he  maintained  that  there 
ought  to  he  a  liheral  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise. He  believed  it  would  very  soon  be 
found  hy  all  nations  that  there  was  no  safe 
basis  on  which  government  could  rest  ex- 
eept  the  secure  principle  of  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  the  people — but  not  on 
affection  alone,  for  that  might  be  the  sub- 
ject of  impulse,  and  that  was  too  slight  a 
foundation  on  which  to  rest :  it  was 
equally  necessary  that  the  people  should 
he  politically  educated,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  act  for  themselves,  to  exercise 
their  minds  and  their  judgment,  and  to 
appreciate  the  high  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities  which  fitted  men  to  take  a  share  in 
the  representation  of  the  country.  If  that 
were  so,  he  asked  if  the  noble  Earl  who 
spoke  of  acting  on  the  monarchical,  and 
deprecated  the  democratic  principle,  was 
prepared  to  propose  any  change  in  our 
institutions — he  meant  in  a  retrograde 
sense?  Was  he  prepared  to  limit  that 
confidence  which  had  hitherto  been  reposed 
in  the  people  of  England  ?  If  he  was  not 
prepared  to  limit  that  confidence,  on  what 
grounds  did  he  bring  forward  the  claim  to 
which  he  bad  just  referred  as  a  superemincnt 
qualification  of  the  members  of  his  Admin* 
istration,  as  compared  with  their  prede- 
cessors, to  the  government  of  the  country  ? 
Was  the  noble  Lord  prepared  to  say  that 
the  franchise  should  never  be  extended  ? 
If  he  was  prepared  to  say  that  he  would 
never  extend  it,  there  was  an  end  of  the 
principle  of  confidence,  and  all  that  we 
should  then  have  would  be  the  monstrosity 
of  an  oligarchical  democracy.  To  confine 
the  representative  power  to  1,000,000  out 
of  4,000,000  or  4,500,000  of  the  male 
population  —  to  act  upon  the  deadening 
principle  of  want  of  confidence,  would  be 
fatal  to  the  life  and  energy  of  the  nation, 
and  would  be  destructive  of  any  system 
of  government.  He  would  say  at  once, 
with  reference  to  the  noble  EarPs  declara- 
tion, that  the  noble  Earl  might  say  what 
he  would,  but  no  Government  could  ever 
stand  many  months  in  this  country,  cer- 
tainly not  for  years,  which  should  commit 
the  fatal  error  which  one  of  the  greatest 
of   our  public  men   committed   when  in 

Sir  W.  P.  Wood 


power,  of  declaring  that  there  Bbeidd  k 
no  reform  in  the  representation  of  the  pet- 
pie.  Surely  our  whole  life  in  this  eovntiy 
was  one  of  progress ;  and  whj  ehonld  «t 
stand  still  in  the  reform  of  our  feproMnla* 
tion  more  than  m  anything  eloe?  Tki 
hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey  (Mr.  Urm^ 
mond)  had  advanced  the  moet  nognhr 
doctrines  upon  this  anhject  that  he  hil 
ever  heard.  The  hon.  Memher  8aid»  "Tm 
admit  that  there  is  danger  in  ezteiidB| 
the  suffrage,  but  you  tell  us  to  rely  epai 
the  affections  of  the  well-dispoeed  ioA  «- 
lightened  portion  of  the  people.  But  up* 
pose  all  these  good  dispoeitiona  ehonld  fi 
off,  where  will  you  be  ?  *'  He  (Sir  W.  P. 
Wood)  would  ask  the  hon.  Member  wk^ 
ther,  if  they  brought  thoae  large  nambn 
to  which  he  had  referred  within  the  palerf 
the  constitution,  they  would  he  more  daoga^ 
ous  there  than  they  would  be  withoqt  tki 
pale  ?  Their  numbers  were  the  same  witboirt 
as  within  the  pale,  and  their  power  watjtil 
as  great.  The  hon.  Member  had  mei  tki 
curious  illustration  of  a  pair  of  wild 
mats — the  one  starving  and  the  other 
a  portion  of  food  in  his  posseeaion*  and  hi 
had  said  that  the  starving  animal  vmU 
soon  possess  himself  of  the  food  tf  hi 
were  the  stronger  of  the  two.  Now,  da 
illustration  might  have  been  a  very  fuiaid 
able  one  during  the  existence  of  a  em 
law;  it  might  have  been  so»  for  intluH 
when  the  common  people  were  etarviny  ii 
1817-18,  and  when  there  was  an  af» 
formed  Parliament,  whom  the  people  hl^ 
lieved  to  be  the  authors  of  the  calanilj* 
But,  happily,  wo  had  obtained  a  relbiMi 
Parliament,  and  as  a  matter  of  ooQiMi 
the  monstrous  abuse  of  the  com  lawi  \ti 
been  swept  away;  and  when  he  was  Inl 
thrown  into  contact  with  a  ParlianNBMJ 
constituency  during  the  disaatrout  jMt 
1847 — when  the  loaf,  instead  of  6i*%  M 
now,  was  selling  at  11^.,  he  was  hqff 
to  be  able  to  tell  them  that  that  high  fMl 
was  owing  not  to  the  hand  of  man,  Iwirf 
God — that  the  scarcity  was  a  dispeentiH 
of  Providence,  and  not  a  dearth  mads  kf 
human  legislation — and  that  itbesamethM 
to  be  patient.  Now,  he  could  not  have  ail 
that  during  the  existence  of  the  eon  bva 
Then,  again,  the  hon.  Member  asked  iM 
had  the  House  to  do  with  the  bsDol-4k  ii 
a  great  question  forourconatitnents.  KsSi 
he  was  going  to  follow  his  good  uiswiih. 
and  not  enter  into  the  diseossioa  ef  w 
question  then.  He  had  voted  upon  it  hel 
Session,  and  he  should  probaUy  bsfS  tf 
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opporttmity  of  yoting  upon  it  again  this 
Session;  but  he  could  not  allow  the  obser- 
Tation  to  which  he  had  just  alluded  to  pass 
vnnoticed.  He  (Sir  W.  P.  Wood)  admit- 
ted that  the  ballot  was  a  question  for  the 
oonstituenoies}  but  unfortunatelj  the  con- 
stituencies could  do  nothing  in  it  without 
the  help  of  Parliament.  He  belieyed  that 
most  of  the  large  constituencies  wished  so 
to  vote;  he  knew  that  his  own  did.  The 
House  was  constantly  told  on  Motions  of 
ibis  kind  to  regard  them  with  great  alarm, 
for  here  was  the  progress  of  democracy; 
and  they  were  told  to  take  care,  and  look 
at  France.  Well,  he  had  looked  a  great 
deal  at  France,  and  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  if  they  wished  to  save 
this  country  from  the  calamities  of  France, 
they  should  avoid  the  enormous  errors 
ifhich  had  occasioned  them.  They  all 
knew  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  first  Re- 
volution, France  was  under  the  species  of 
goremment  which  he  had  before  described ; 
ih  other  words,  the  central  power  was 
ererything,  and  the  people  nothing.  The 
people  ne?er  had  any  political  education 
whatever.  A  small  portion  of  political 
education  was  to  be  found  in  one  profes- 
sion, namely,  the  law,  in  consequence  of 
the  existence  of  the  local  Parliaments; 
but  as  to  education  to  fit  the  people  for 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  Govern- 
ment, there  was  none.  The  people  were, 
besides,  enormously  oppressed.  The  re- 
sult of  the  paternal  Government  was,  that 
the  large  body  of  the  nobles,  and  those 
who  had  influence  at  court,  were  ex- 
empt from  taxation,  while  tlie  mass  of 
the  people  were  heavily  burdened.  The 
people  at  length  became  exasperated, 
and  rose  up  in  a  fearful  and  tremendous 
revolution,  the  like  of  which,  he  trusted, 
from  our  better  system  of  government,  we 
should  never  experience  in  this  country. 
The  consequence  had  been,  that  the 
people  had  continued  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  confusion  ever  since — unable  to 
settle  down  to  any  fixed  system  of  go- 
▼emment — grasping  every  now  and  then 
with  childlike  feeling  at  anything  new 
which  they  saw  in  the  constitutions  of 
other  countries,  and  trying  to  engraft  it 
on  tbeir  own,  but  never  attempting  any- 
thing original  for  themselves,  in  aocord- 
snce  with  the  genius  of  their  own  system. 
No  person  who  had  ever  presided  over  that 
-  eountry*— not  even  Louis  Philippe,  who, 
he  admitted,  had  much  prudence  and  much 
tkotghi — ^had  ever  attempted  to  rule  upon 


the  only  true  system  of  government,  name- 
ly, that  of  confidence  and  reliance  upon 
the  people,  which  would  have  induced  him, 
if  he  wished  to  imitate  anything  in  our 
system  of  government  at  all,  to  have  com- 
menced by  training  the  people  in  the 
exercise  of  municipal  and  local  self-govern- 
ment, and  so  to  have  prepared  them  for 
the  exercise  of  the  higher  functions  of 
government.  Instead  of  that,  however, 
everything  was  managed  in  Paris,  and 
orders  sent  down  to  the  Prefects  on  every 
occasion,  without  exhibiting  the  slightest 
confidence  in  the  people;  so  that  when, 
at  length,  it  was  declared  that  universal 
suffrage  should  prevail,  not  one  of  the 
people  knew  how  to  exercise  the  great 
and  important  trust  that  had  been  reposed 
in  them.  One  remarkable  feature  in  the 
last  portentous  revolution  in  France  was, 
that  when  the  President  declared  from  (he 
had  almost  said)  the  throne,  that  there 
was  to  be  universal  suffrage,  there  was  a 
very  general  voting,  but  not  one  public 
meeting  was  held.  Only  conceive  such  a 
state  of  things  in  England  !  Why,  if 
there  had  been  a  change  of  one-tenth  part 
of  the  magnitude  of  that  which  had 
lately  taken  place  in  France,  we  should 
have  had  meetings  assembled  in  every 
borough,  county,  and  parish,  to  express 
their  views  upon  it,  with  a  chairman  to 
preside  over  each  of  them,  with  resolutions 
put  in  proper  form,  and  with  a  decision  by 
a  majority,  to  which  the  minority  would 
have  bowed.  The  French  people  had 
never  known  what  it  was  to  bow  to  the 
opinion  of  a  majority,  and  to  be  guided  by 
public  meetings;  in  fact  no  meetings  wore 
had  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  clubs  in 
Paris;  and  when  the  people  found  them- 
selves in  a  minority  they  immediately  con- 
cluded that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  have  recourse  to  arms.  This  was  the 
example  which  was  put  before  them  to 
frighten  them  from  enlarging  the  franchise 
and  extending  political  education.  For  his 
part  he  would  urge  their  state  of  things  as 
a  warning  why  they  should  do  it— why 
they  should  not  allow  a  large  mass  of  the 
people  to  be  excluded  from  the  franchise 
until  they  were  driven  at  last  to  admit  them 
by  fear  and  panic.  The  hon.  Member  for 
West  Surrey  had  told  them  he  did  not 
know  what  the  noble  Earl  meant  by  the 
constitution  of  England — that  he  had  never 
had  been  able  to  find  it.  He  (Sir  W.  P. 
Wood)  was  certain  the  hon.  Member  never 
had — for  he  had  told  them  that  it  was  a 
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part  of  our  constitution  to  retain  the  small 
boroughs,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  into 
Parliament  men  of  talent  and  intelligence 
who  might  otherwise  be  unable  to  gain  ad- 
mittance. He  (Sir  W.  P.  Wood)  admitted 
that  the  small  boroughs  had  had  that  ad- 
vantage, but  it  was  no  intentional  one;  it 
was  a  mere  accident;  it  was  no  part  of  the 
constitution.  It  was  at  once  time  consid- 
ered by  constituencies  to  be  a  burden  to 
send  representatives  to  Parliament;  and 
they  were  therefore  only  given  to  large 
towns;  and  there  was  no  such  intention 
with  regard  to  small  boroughs  as  was  stated 
by  the  hon.  Member.  The  real  fact  was, 
that  at  the  time  of  their  Reform  Bill,  that 
was  one  of  the  abuses  of  the  representa- 
tive system,  which  if  it  had  not  been  re- 
medied, and  the  small  boroughs  swept  away 
by  Parliament,  would  have  destroyed  the 
constitution.  He  would  tell  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber what  his  notion  of  the  constitution  of 
England  was:  It  was  like  the  common 
law  of  England.  The  common  law  was 
not  to  be  found  in  any  book,  but  in  the 
long-settled  habits  and  practices  of  our 
ancient  kingdom,  which  had  become  inter- 
woven with,  and  formed  part  and  parcel  of 
our  judicial  system;  and  so  of  the  consti- 
tution. They  must  not  expect  to  find  the 
constitution  written  down  in  Blackstone  or 
in  any  other  author,  or  even  in  the  Statute- 
book;  but  they  would  find  it  in  the  system 
of  Parliamentary  practice  which  had  grown 
up  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  which  he 
would  take  the  liberty  of  calling  the  con- 
stitutional path  of  government  in  this  coun- 
try. Now,  this  constitution  just  made  the 
difference  between  the  French  and  other 
foreign  systems  of  government,  which 
adopted  abstract  views  into  their  dead  sys- 
tems; whereas  ours  was  a  living  system; 
it  had  grown  with  our  growth,  and  was  in 
a  constant  process  of  development,  and  did 
not  borrow  from  other  systems  that  which 
did  not  assimilate  with  the  institutions  and 
genius  of  the  country.  Our  system  had 
been  carried  onward  Ij  the  Reform  Bill, 
and  not  a  moment  too  soon  :  and  now  the 
hon.  Member  for  Surrey  has  asked  why 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London 
should  have  brought  forward  a  new  Reform 
Bill  at  a  time  when  all  was  quiet,  easy,  and 
peaceable.  He  (Sir  W.  P.  Wood)  main- 
tained that  this  was  just  the  time  in  which 
such  a  matter  ought  to  be  brought  forward. 
It  was  the  most  fatal  error  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  withhold  relief  from  the  Roman 
Catholics  until  those  who  then  wielded  the 
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Government  were  obliged  to  declare  that 
it  could  no  longer  be  withheld,  because,  al- 
though they  retained  their  original  opinioDS 
against  it,  there  would  be  a  civil  war  in 
Ireland  if  the  relief  was  not  conceded. 
Anything  more  fatal  to  the  constitution  and 
good  government,  he  could  not  conoeive. 
We  were  near  the  same  pass  at  the  time 
of  the  Reform  Bill.  He  admitted  that 
there  was  considerable  danger,  and  an  in- 
road on  the  ordinary  course  of  our  proce- 
dure, in  the  political  unions  which  then  ex- 
isted; but  happily  the  Qovemment  were 
wise  enough  to  take  warning.  He  held 
that  it  was  of  great  importance  that  that 
measure  had  been  brought  forward  by  a 
noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  in  whom 
the  people  had  great  confidence,  because 
on  that  subject  he  had  always  retained  the 
same  opinion;  he  had  brought  forward 
similar  Motions  from  time  to  time,  and 
could  therefore  honestly  say  that  he  had 
brought  it  forward,  not  in  consequence  of 
intimidation,  but  because  he  wished  to 
carry  out  the  principles  which  he  had  al- 
ways upheld.  Take  the  case  of  the  com 
laws,  which  were  repealed  only  just  in  time. 
Suppose  that  the  famine  in  1847,  and  the 
outbreak  in  France  in  1848,  had  occurred 
while  the  corn  laws  remained  unrepealed, 
what  a  fearful  position  we  should  have  been 
in !  He  maintained  that  such  reforms 
should  be  made  in  peaceful  times,  and  that 
we  should  always  prepare  for  emergencies. 
He  hnd  stated  that  it  was  a  part  of  the 
principle  of  the  constitution  that  it  should 
always  go  on  expanding  itself.  He  re- 
membered seeing  a  beautiful  illustration  in 
a  speech  which  he  had  read.  The  speaker 
said  that  there  must  always  be  progress  in 
life;  that  if  they  cut  a  certain  number  of 
trees  in  a  forest  in  a  given  shape  during  the 
winter  they  would  be  all  uniform  and  re- 
gular, but  by  the  summer  it  would  only  be 
the  dead  trees  that  retained  this  uniformity 
— all  that  had  life  and  energy  in  them 
would  have  lost  their  uniformity  of  shape. 
So  it  was  with  systems  of  government. 
The  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  said  that  the  country  did  not 
want  continual  changing  and  tampering 
with  the  constitution.  Now,  be  (Sir  W.  P. 
Wood)  would  say  in  reply  to  that,  that  if 
we  had  a  living  principle  in  our  system  of 
government,  we  must  expect  to  see  altera- 
tions made  in  it  every  now  and  then. 
During  the  last  20  years  we  had  had  re- 
markable developments  in  everything  else. 
Commerce  and  manufactures  had  ezpan- 
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ded,  and  new  towns  had  sprang  up.  In  man  continning  to  reside  in  a  particular 
the  Reform  Bill  of  the  late  Government  it  spot,  and  occupying  a  house,  and  being 
was  proposed    to  transfer  the  franchise  perhaps  the  father  of  a  family.     The  hon. 


of  St.  Albans  to  Birkenhead,  a  town  that 
had  no  existence  at  the  time  the  Re- 
form Bill  was  passed,  and  yet  it  had  now 
grown  so  large  as  to  be  selected  for  the 
transfer  of  the  vacant  franchise.  This 
was  a  fact  which  spoke  volumes  on  the 
subject.  Railroads  had  also  sprung  up 
since  then,  and  large  towns  were  every- 
where arising  near  the  railroads.  Nor 
were  the  changes  confined  to  physical  de- 
velopment. There  had  been  great  pro- 
gress made  in  educational  development 
within  the  same  period.  The  National 
School  Society  had  in  that  time  raised  the 
number  of  their  pupils  from  400,000  to  up- 
wards of  1,000,000.     The  Dissenters  had 


Gentleman  might  as  well  say  that  there 
was  no  principle  in  the  qualification  of  a 
40«.  freehold,  which  was  a  franchise  as  old 
as  Parliament  itself;  and  it  was  adopted  as 
a  test,  though  no  doubt  a  rade  one.  He 
(Sir  W.  P.  Wood)  would  so  extend  the  fran- 
chise that  he  would  not  refuse  the  tests 
which  were  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  West  Surrey  ;  but  he  thought  there 
ought  to  be  some  test  which  was  coupled 
with  the  fact  of  residence,  which  was  most 
important.  At  the  same  time  he  (Sir  W. 
P.  Wood)  at  once  admitted  and  proceeded 
on  the  principle  of  there  being  no  abstract 
right.  He  never  for  a  moment  had  ad- 
mitted  the  abstract  right  of  anybody  to 


also  been  educating  their  people.  Then  '  anything  in  this  country  or  in  any  other, 
look  to  the  savings  banks  and  benefit  He  did  not  know  anything  about  abstract 
societies,  and  it  would  be  found  that  the  rights.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who  seconded 
people  had  greatly  advanced  as  regarded  this  Motion  had  said  something  about  his 
habits  of  fragality  and  providence,  as  well ;  not  understanding  upon  what  principle  such 
as  in  educational  intelligence.     If  in  such   and  such  things  had  found  their  way  into 


things  the  people  were  advancing  at  this 
rate  of  improvement,  why  should  all  else 
stand  still,  and  those  who  had  become  more 


our  constitution.  Why,  we  had  not  got  a 
cut-and-dried  constitution.  That  had  not 
been  the  case  in  England  at  all.     They 


frugal,    more   educated,    more  intelligent  lived  in  a  society  as  units  of  that  vast  cor- 

members  of  the  community,  be  excluded  poration  which  formed  the  whole  nation, 

from  the  enjoyment  of  the  franchise  ?  And  That  corporation  was  a  living  thing.  They 

if  the  present  franchise  was  retained,  a  found  certain    means  and   appliances  by 

▼ery  large  number  of  them  would  be  ex-  which  they  could  legitimately  accomplish 


eluded.     He  had  stated  to  the  House  be- 


such  changes  as  might  be  necessary,  and 


fore,  that  on  the  celebrated  10th  of  April,  every  man  set  to  work  to  effect  those  im- 

1848,  when  there  was  so  much  anxiety  felt  provements  and  reforms  to  the  best  of  his 

for  the  peace  of  the  country,  there  were  ability  without  occasioning  any  disturbance 

between  200  and  300  workmen  employed  whatever.     That  he  apprehended   to   be 

on  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  who  declined  the  principle  upon  which  th^y  could  pro- 

to  be  swoni  in  as  special  constables,  not  ceed,  and  not  upon  any  principle  of  ab- 

from  any  bad  feeling,  for  they  said  they  stract  right.     But  they  must  have  general 

had  no  objection  to  guard  the  property,  but  I  principles,  though  not  abstract  rights,  and 


they  would  not  be  sworn  in  to  go  against 
••  their  order."  And  yet  the  hon.  Member 
for  West  Surrey  saw  no  danger  in  refusing 
to  admit  that  class  of  people  within  the 
pale  of  the  constitution.  His  (Sir  W.  P. 
Wood's)  notion  was,  that  if  they  included 
them  among  the  other  classes  in  a  commu- 
nity of  right,  they  would  hear  no  more  of 
these  people  considering  themselves  "an 
order.'  The  hon.  Member  for  West  Sur- 
rey said,  that  there  was  no  principle  in  the 
Bill  lately  introduced  by  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  J.  Russell).  It  was  trae  that  there 
was  no  principle  involved  in  the  difference 
between  a  10/.  and  a  51,  qualification;  the 
principle  was,  that  it  was  a  test  of  intelli- 
gence and  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
country,  which  might  be  gathered  from  a 


he  said  the  right  principle  was  to  confide 
and  trust  in  the  people.  They  might  be 
obliged  to  make  exceptions,  because  it 
might  be  said,  *'  We  think  education  has 
not  been  sufficiently  diffused  to  this  part  of 
the  community,"  or,  **  We  don't  think  an- 
other portion  of  the  community,  from  its 
local  and  shifting  character,  should  be  in- 
trusted with  the  franchise."  They  had  a 
right  to  lay  down  all  these  limitations  for 
argument  and  discussion;  but  he  did  say  it 
was  a  monstrous  thing  to  assert  that  in 
this  country,  intelligent  as  the  masses  had 
become,  there  were  only  1,000,000  of 
people  qualified  to  exercise  the  elective 
franchise.  That  was  a  principle  to  which 
he  was  not  now  prepared,  and  to  which  he 
never  had  been  prepared,  to  accede.     He 
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belieyed  tbat  thej  possessed  two  immense 
adyftntages  in  the  population  of  this  coun- 
try. He  had  said  that  there  were  other 
Governments — unfortunately,  not  many — 
in  Europe  which  adopted  our  principles. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  (not  as  to 
its  size,  hut  as  to  its  prosperity)  was  Bel- 
gium. Why  had  the  representative  system 
thriven  there  ?  Because  the  Government 
could  have  confidence  in  the  people,  who 
had  been  educated  for  ages  in  municipal 
government.  The  great  municipalities  of 
Ghent  and  Bruges  and  other  towns,  had 
given  the  people  habits  of  political  educa- 
tion and  thought;  and  in  that  country, 
better  than  in  any  other  on  the  Continent, 
had  the  representative  system  succeeded. 
The  Belgian  people  had  also  another  qual- 
ity, which  he  believed  had  been  singularly 
favourable  to  this  country.  The  English 
people  were  a  strongly  religious  people — a 
people  deeply  imbued  with  religious  faith. 
He  had  a  deep  confidence  and  trust  in 
those  principles,  tliat  they  were  the  hest 
security  of  order  at  all  times,  under  any 
Government.  Now,  the  same  thing  existed 
remarkably  in  Belgium.  He  was  glad  to 
make  the  admission  that  the  people  of  that 
country  were  a  deeply  religious  people,  pro- 
fessing as  they  did  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  because  during  the  last  Session 
he  had  shown  that  he  was  not  disposed  to 
favour  any  encroachments  on  the  part  of 
that  faith.  He  believed  these  circum- 
stances had  been  to  them  a  great  security; 
and  sure  he  was  that  it  would  bo  a  vast 
security  to  this  country  in  any  reform  or 
extension  of  the  franchise.  lie  had  now 
only  a  few  words  to  say  with  respect  to 
the  course  he  wouid  take  upon  the  present 
Motion.  That  Motion  had,  he  thought, 
been  most  valuable  in  eliciting  discussion, 
and  ho  considered  it  most  important  that 
the  subject  should  be  discussed  at  this  time. 
That  any  Bill  on  the  subject  should  now 
be  passed,  was  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
He  had  supported  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  on  three 
successive  occasions,  and  had  said  that  he 
wished  to  see  such  a  measure  carried ;  but 
he  had  said,  and  he  would  repeat,  that  he 
was  not — and  he  believed  many  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  had  voted  with  that  hon.  Mem- 
ber were  not — bigoted  to  this  particular 
Motion.  They  desired  to  force,  not  this 
particular  plan,  but  the  principles  of  re- 
form upon  the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  had  before  said,  that  he  be* 
lieved  this  matter  to  be  so  serious,  so  all- 
important  to  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
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that  as  long  as  the  Ooyeniment  maintained 
silence  on  the  subject,  and  would  not  em^ 
gage  to  undertake  an  extension  of  the 
franchise,  he  would  continue  to  yote  for 
this  Motion,  and  for  every  other  whieh 
might  lead  to  such  an  ex:tension,  provided 
he  thought  they  did  not  go  beyond  what 
he  considered  to  be  safe  and  proper  limits. 
At  the  same  time  he  had  said  that  he  very 
much  wished  the  Government,  instead  of 
telling  the  House  what  they  did  not  like, 
would  tell  them  what  they  did  like,  and 
would  bring  in  some  measure  of  their  own, 
because  their  measure  would  be  carried, 
while  that  now  before  the  House  could  net. 
He  voted  in  the  last  Session  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Locke  King's  Motion  for  Reform,  and 
on  that  occasion  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  made  a  declaration  of  hie  desire 
for  an  extension  of  the  franchise.  He  waa 
delighted  to  hear  that  declaration,  becauee 
he  believed  that  if  pressed  in  earnest  by 
the  noble  Lord,  such  an  extension  would  be 
adopted,  before  it  was  probable  that  any 
catastrophe  could  occur  in  conseqi^epce  of 
the  continued  folly,  as  it  appeared  to  him, 
of  resisting  an  extension  of  the  franchise. 
But  not  only  was  that  declaration  made  by 
the  noble  Member  for  the  City  of  London, 
but  in  the  Queen's  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre« 
sent  Session,  they  had  a  declaration  that 
the  state  of  the  representation  was  not  satiftf- 
factory.  He  conceived,  therefore,  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  Government  long  to  exist 
which  opposed  itself  to  this  absolutely  ee* 
sential  measure;  he  believed  that  what- 
ever Government  might  succeed  a  Govern- 
ment antagonistic  to  this  measure,  would» 
if  it  were  not  even  desirous  and  willing, 
be  compelled  and  obliged  to  bring  in  a 
measure  of  reform.  He  did  not  quite  de- 
spair of  receiving  it  from  hon.  Gentlemen 
I  opposite.  Why,  if  the  people  at  the  next 
j  general  election  pronounced  upon  this 
question,  might  they  not  have  such  a  mea- 
sure ?  They  did  not  yet  know  what  was  to 
be  done  with  Maynooth;  they  did  not  yel 
know  what  was  to  be  done  with  Protection; 
they  did  not  yet  know  what  was  to  be  done 
with  Reform  ;  but  he  believed  the  people  of 
England  would  pronounce  themselves  for 
reform,  and  therefore  he  did  not  despair  of 
receiving  it  from  the  hon.  GenUemen  op- 
posite. Sure  he  was,  however,  that  if  the 
people  did  not  receive  it  from  their  hands, 
they  must  obtain  it  from  any  succeeding 
Government,  be  it  what  it  might.  That 
being  the  case,  he  did  not  see  the  advan- 
tage of  binding  any  number  of  hon.  Mem<- 
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bers  to  any  specific  plan  which  was  not 
likely  to  be  carried  as  a  whole,  before 
aome  plan  was  laid  before  the  House  which 
was  likely  to  be  carried  and  to  become  the 
law  of  the  land.  The  Motion  included  a 
yariety  of  measures,  of  which  he  expressed 
no  disapprobation;  but  ho  wished  to  hare 
an  opportunity  of  calmly  considering  any 
measure  which  might  hereafter  be  pro- 
posed, and  to  keep  himself  free  as  to  the 
TOte  he  might  give  upon  any  measure  so 
brought  forward,  Certainly  on  one  point 
he  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose— he  would  vote  for  the  ballot  when- 
ever it  might  be  proposed ;  but  in  the 
meanwhile  seeing  no  probability  of  the  Bill 
for  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  moved  being 
passed,  even  if  they  carried  the  first  read- 
ing to-night,  although  he  would  not  vote 
against  the  Motion,  he  would  take  no  fur- 
tlier  part  with  reference  to  it  beyond  stating 
his  opinions  and  views. 

Mb.  NAPIER  said,  that  in  much  that 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down,  he  entirely 
concurred;  but  he  was  afraid  that  if  some 
of  the  principles  he  had  advanced  were 
strictly  followed  out,  they  must,  in  the  end, 
lead  to  universal  suffrage.  Since  he  had 
had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House, 
he  had  had  many  opportunities  of  hearing 
this  question  discussed,  and  he  had  had 
the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  hearing  from 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London 
those  sound  constitutional  expositions  which 
induced  him  to  vote  against  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  and  others 
who  brought  forward  similar  Motions.  The 
Hon.  and  learned  Member  had  drawn  a  pic- 
ture of  certain  despotic  Governments  on 
the  Continent;  and  he  (Mr.  Napier)  ab- 
horred despotism,  and  the  licentiousness 
and  anarchy  which  had  taken  root  in  other 
countries,  as  much  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  did.  But  while  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  pointed  to  one  class  of  des- 
potic Governments,  and  to  another  class  of 
unrestrained  democracy,  he  pointed  also  to 
the  peculiarity  of  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
land, which,  not  dealing  with  any  sup- 
posed perfection,  either  in  the  monarchy 
or  in  the  people,  dealt  with  human  nature 
as  it  found  it,  and  gave  us  a  constitution, 
idiich  had  not  grown  up  in  a  moment,  but 
gradually  and  slowly,  and  thus  possessed 
all  the  elements  of  stability;  and  he  (Mr. 
Kapier)  fully  acquiesced  in  the  praise  he 
bestowed  on  the  British  constitution  for  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  it  adapts  itself 
to  tha  imperfection  of  mankind.     But,  if 


it  were  so  admirable,  why  change  it?  Tha 
question  was  not  about  extending  the  fran* 
ehise;  for  he  thought  there  were  several 
modes  in  which  they  might  usefully  extend 
the  franchise,  other  than  by  that  which 
would  work  so  essential  a  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  country,  which  is  now 
asked  for;  and  he  would  ask  whether  this 
one  mode  of  extending  the  franchise,  by 
lowering  the  property  qualification,  would 
give  stability,  consistency,  and  mainte- 
nance, either  to  the  monarchy  or  to  the 
House  of  Peers  ?  Now,  no  doubt  that 
was  a  difficult  question  to  deal  with.  He 
did  not  agree  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  who  assumed  that,  if  the 
standard  of  franchise  was  to  be  left  fixed 
at  10^,  that  would  check  the  number  of 
electors,  and  keep  them  at  their  present 
amount.  On  the  contrary  he  believed  that, 
having  by  the  Reform  Act  fixed  a  moderate 
property  qualification  as  the  standard  for 
the  suffrage,  they  thereby  enabled  every 
man  who  chose,  by  the  exercise  of  honest 
industry,  and  frugality,  to  reach  that  posi- 
tion which  would  confer  upon  him  the  fran- 
chise. An  argument  was  used,  that  so 
much  corruption  had  crept  into  the  consti- 
tution as  it  now  stood,  that  it  could  only  be 
got  rid  of  by  lowering  the  franchise  and 
by  the  ballot.  Now  he  could  understand 
the  principle  of  endeavouring  by  education 
and  other  means  to  make  the  constituencies 
of  the  country  more  moral  and  more  alive 
to  the  responsibilities  of  their  position;  but 
he  feared  that  the  present  was  only  one  of 
a  class  of  efforts  to  correct  by  legislation 
the  infirmities  and  vices  of  human  nature, 
which  could  only  be  met  by  education  and 
the  appliance  of  moral  agencies,  not  by 
the  shifts  and  tricks  of  the  ballot-box. 
Secrecy  was  not  congenial  to  the  English 
character.  Take  the  case  of  a  landlord 
and  his  tenant.  By  the  arrangement  of 
the  ballot-box  the  tenant  was  to  vote  in 
secret,  and  then  tell  his  landlord  that  he 
had  not  voted,  as  in  point  of  fact  he  had 
done.  How  would  that  improve  the  mo- 
rality of  the  tenant?  Then  it  was  re- 
markable that  this  provision  of  the  ballot- 
box  was  always  connected  with  a  lowering 
of  the  franchise.  Why  was  this  ?  Plainly 
because  it  was  suspected  that  in  lowering 
the  franchise  they  would  not  get  into  a 
purer  atmosphere  —  because  they  were 
giving  the  franchise  to  those  who  had  lesa 
education,  and  over  whom  bad  habits  had 
more  power;  you  tampered  with  the  bad 
passions  of  the  people;  and  if  that  were 
so,  what  became  of  the  appeal  to  their  cobf 
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science?  The  example  of  municipalities 
had  been  appealed  to;  but  on  what  were 
those  municipalities  founded?  On  the 
commercial  principle,  on  the  exercise  of 
habits  of  honest  industry  and  frugality  on 
the  part  of  the  municipal  communities. 
He  admitted  that  there  were  persons  who, 
though  they  did  not  occupy  iOl,  houses, 
yet  were  members  of  the  liberal  profes- 
sions, and  men  who  had  invested  money  in 
savings  banks  and  in  the  funds — all  tests, 
he  admitted,  by  whicli  they  would  get  per- 
sons who  would  exercise  the  franchise  con- 
sistently with  the  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution. But  the  abstract  question  before 
them  was  not  whether  they  ought  to  ex- 
tend the  suffrage,  or  whether  it  ought  to  be 
largely  enjoyed ;  for  he  maintained  that  it 
would  be  largely  enjoyed  as  persons,  by 
patience  and  perseverance  in  honest  and 
industrious  habits,  reached  that  moderate 
property  qualification  which  had  been 
fixed  as  the  standard  of  the  franchise. 
That  some  limitation  was  necessary  was 
evident  from  the  question  that  had  so  often 
been  asked,  why  ladies  should  be  excluded 
from  the  possession  of  the  franchise.  His 
own  opinion  was,  that  if  they  lowered  the 
franchise,  they  would  only  extend  the  faci- 
lities for  designing  persons  to  lead  away  its 
uneducated  and  ill- trained  possessors,  thus 
opening  the  sources  of  still  more  extended 
corruption,  and  that  the  ballot  would  not 
correct  that  evil.  He  would,  therefore, 
warn  the  House  not,  by  lowering  the  quali- 
fication, to  let  in  democracy.  They  did 
not  give  intelligence  its  fair  position  when 
it  was  swamped  by  mere  numbers.  If  they 
extended  the  suffrage  to  men  who,  by 
want  of  intelligence  and  want  of  education, 
were  disqualified  for  its  proper  exercise, 
they  would  break  down  the  just  rights  of 
the  people,  the  House  of  Peers — which 
was  the  balance  of  the  constitution — and 
the  Monarchy,  which  was  bound  up,  and 
he  hoped  ever  would  be  bound  up,  with 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Mr.  roebuck  :  Sir,  I  am  anxious  to 
express,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  my  opinion  on 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose;  and  all  the  more  because  I  am 
not  pleased  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  late  Solicitor  General  (Sir  W.  P.Wood). 
I  agree  with  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  in 
all  his  premises — in  almost  every  thing  he 
said  as  to  the  proposition  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Montrose.  I  agree  with  him 
as  to  the  conclusions  he  has  drawn,  but  not 
as  to  the  result  to  which  he  has  come.     He 
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agrees  with  all  that  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Montrose  proposes — ^he  agraes 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  Motion,  the  time 
at  which  it  was  proposed,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  carried;  but,  nevertheleest  he  is 
not  prepared  to  vote  for  it.  Sir,  I  coidd 
select  a  reason  for  that  conclusion,  which, 
however,  I  shall  not  puzzle  my  brains  at 
this  time  to  discover.  I  accept  his  re^ 
sons,  I  take  all  his  propositions,  but  I  will 
not  take  the  motive  which  suggested  his 
conclusion.  I  want  to  know  why  the  pro- 
position now  before  the  House  should  not 
be  entertained  ?  A  proposition  to  reform 
the  constitution  of  this  country  was  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London  in  the  year  1831,  and  that  reform 
was  perfected  by  an  Act  of  Parliameot 
passed  in  the  year  1832.  Twenty  years 
have  passed  since  that  time — twenty  years 
of  experience  of  the  changes  which  were 
then  proposed — and  the  noble  Lord  him- 
self proposed,  in  this  year  of  1852,  another 
reform  of  his  Reform  Bill.  Previous  to 
the  Reform  Bill,  this  country  was  governed 
by  an  oligarchy.  It  was  by  a  small  body 
of  the  proprietors  of  land  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  wss 
returned;  and  as  by  the  Revolution  of  1688 
the  House  of  Commons  was  rendered  the 
dominant  party  in  this  country,  this  small 
party  of  the  proprietors  of  land  in  England 
were  the  rulers  of  England.  But  by  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  what  was  then  an 
aristocratic  and  narrow  oligarchy  was  pros- 
trated, and  the  landlord  interest  was  no 
longer  predominant  in  tliis  country:  there 
was  then  introduced,  as  there  now  exists,  a 
large  portion  of  the  wealth  of  this  country 
known  as  the  manufacturing  interest — that 
manufacturing  interest  is  now  represented 
in  this  House.  But  we  see — as  I  suppose 
the  noble  Lord  saw — else  why  a  new  Re- 
form Bill  ? — that  this  was  not  enough.  It 
was  not  enough  to  take  away  the  oligarchi- 
cal rule  of  the  landed  interest,  and  to  sub- 
stitute in  its  place  the  manufacturing  inte- 
rest of  this  country;  because  there  are 
thousands  and  millions  in  this  country  who 
have  neither  land  nor  that  species  of  power 
which  is  derived  from  the  possession  of 
wealth;  but  who  have  intelligence,  who  have 
morality,  and,  with  the  two  combined,  have 
opinions  which  deserve  to  be  represented  in 
this  House.  Now,  what  do  we  want  in  thb 
House  ?  We  want  a  body  of  men  to  reprO" 
sent,  first  the  intelligence,  and  next  the 
good  feeling  of  this  country.  How  are  we 
to  get  these  two  things  ?  Will  any  one 
say  that  the  intelligence  of  the  coantrj  is  re* 
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presented  by  the  persons  who  possess  land  ? 
I  think  I  heard  the  noble  Lord  once  talk  of 
the  *'  clay  intellect "  of  this  country.  Is 
it  or  is  it  not  true  that  the  persons  possess- 
ing land  do  represent  the  clay  intellect  of 
this  country  ? 

An  Hon.  MEMBER:  Probably  they 
have  quite  as  much  intellect  as  any  other 
class. 

Mb.  roebuck  :  I  am  sure  that  in- 
terruption  must  have  come  from  a  person 
.  representing  land.  I  go  further,  and  say 
that  it  is  not  by  the  possessors  of  land  that 
the  interests  of  this  country  are  represent- 
ed. Is  it  by  the  persons  who  possess  wealth  ? 
Not  at  all.  There  is  a  large  mass  of  in- 
telligence in  the  country  which  is  repre- 
sented neither  by  the  possessors  of  land  nor 
by  the  possessors  of  wealth  in  any  shape. 
Therefore,  if  you  want  this  intelligence  re- 
presented, you  must  get  other  means  of 
doing  it  than  by  the  interests  of  land  and 
wealth.  If  that  is  the  case  with  respect 
to  intelligence  merely,  assuredly  the  same 
holds  true  with  respect  to  what  I  will  call 
the  good  feeling  of  the  country.  I  shall  take 
the  one  particular  class,  and  I  ask  the 
House  to  listen  to  me  while  I  describe  it. 
I  take  the  class  who  are  the  mere  pro- 
ducers of  wealth  by  what  is  called  manual 
as  compared  with  intellectual  labour  ;  I 
take  that  class  who  are  called  instructed 
artisans.  Here  I  haye  a  body  of  men, 
numerous  in  this  country,  who  are  neither 
the  possessors  of  land  nor  of  accumulated 
wealth;  but  they  are  intelligent,  well  train- 
ed, possessing  instructed  minds  and  in- 
structcd  hands :  they  are  men  who,  from 
day  to  day,  by  the  produce  of  their  in- 
structed labour,  obtain  the  means  of  ho- 
nourable subsistence  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  They  are  men  who,  in  their 
lives,  set  an  example  to  all  the  other  classes 
of  society.  They  possess  everything  which 
a  good  citizen  ought  to  possess.  Those 
men,  instructed,  intelligent,  and  moral — 
those  men  are  by  law  excluded  from  all 
voice  in  the  government  of  this  coun^ 
try.  And  why  ?  I  will  take  the  case  of 
a  lodger  in  the  city  of  London.  A  man 
by  his  daily  intelligent  labour  earns  for 
himself  an  honest  subsistence;  but  he  lives 
in  lodgings.  By  the  Reform  Bill  of  the  noble 
Lord — I  do  not  impute  it  to  him  as  an  in- 
tention, but  per  incuriam — such  men,  thus 
deserving,  capable  of  suggesting  every  thing 
worthy  of  a  statesman  to  hear — such  men 
are  specially  excluded  by  the  Reform  Bill 
from  the  suffrage.  Now  what  says  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  late  Solicitor 
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General  on  this  point?  '  And  here  let  me 
take  the  opportunity  of  saying  that,  so  far 
as  he  propounded  the  doctrine  of  "  abstract 
right,"  I  entirely  agree  with  him.     As  to 
"abstract  rights,'*  I  honestly  confess    I 
don't  understand  the  term.     I  don't  know 
what  it  means  to  say  that  a  man  has  an 
abstract  right  to  be  represented.     I  don't 
understand  the  term  at  all ;  but  I  do  un- 
derstand this,  that  if  you  do  not  get  the 
honest  and  industrious  classes  represented, 
you  cannot  have  good  government.     That 
is  all  I  ask.     I  bring  before  you  educated 
and  moral  men,  and  all  I  ask  is, '  why,  by 
the  constitution  of  your  law,  you  should 
exclude  these  men  from  the  suffrage  ?     I 
don't  ground  their  demand  upon  any  ab- 
stract or  coristitutional  right  ;  but  I  say, 
for  the  good  government  of  the  country, 
these  persons  ought  to  be  included  in  the 
constituency.      As  I  am  about  to  show, 
these  men  are  instructed  and  moral,  and  I 
want  to  know  why    you  should    exclude 
them  ?  I  am  talking  now  of  the  instructed 
artisan — a  man  who  does  not  live  in  a  101, 
house,  but  happens  to  live  in  a  lodging  in 
London,  and  many  of  whom  are  excluded. 
I  want  him  to  be  a  constituent,  not  because 
he  agrees  with  me — ten  chances  to  one  he 
may  not — but  because  he  is  a  man  who  by 
honest  industry  earns  his  own  subsistence. 
Next,  he  is  an  instructed  man;  and,  thirdly, 
ho  is  a  moral  man.  Possessing  these  three 
qualities — independence  obtained  by  indi- 
vidual exertion;  intellect  to  guide  him  in 
the  judgment  he  ought  to  form  respecting 
the  government  of  the  country;  and  mo- 
rality— that  man  ought  to  be  a  portion  of 
the  constituency  of  the  country.     I  place 
him  on  a  level  with  any  class  in   the  com- 
munity on  these  grounds,  and  I  say  that 
man,  as  I  have  described  him,  is  as  worthy 
to  be  a  constituent,  and  to  vote  for  the 
election  of  Members  of  this  House,  as  any 
hon.  Gentleman  sitting  on  that  bench.     I 
may  be  told  that  these  Gentlemen  are  men 
possessing  thousands  of  acres  ;  but  I  ask 
those  men,   will  they  presume  to  say  that 
it  is  they  who  possess  all  that  distinguishes 
England  from  the  other  nations    of  the 
earth  ?     Who  contributes  thereto  ?      The 
artisans.      And  shall  they  be  excluded  ? 
Those  Gentlemen  are  the  representatives 
of  land,  indeed;  but  is  not  that  to  be  found 
also  in  other  countries  ?      They  are  the 
representatives  of  wealth  ;  but  is  not  that, 
too,  to  be  found  in  other  countries  ?     But 
that  which   is   not   to  be  found  in  other 
countries  is  a  body  of  men  trained  to  labour 
and  obedient  to  the  law,  with  all  the  power 
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in  their  hands  of  mischief,  yet  understand* 
ing  what  the  law  is,  and  so  submissive  to 
it  that  thej  obey  it  by  its  word,  and  no- 
thing more.  I  say,  these  are  the  persons 
I  select  and  place  before  you,  and  I  ask 
you  to  tell  me  whether  they  ought  not  to 
he  represented  in  this  House.  They  dis- 
tinguish England  from  all  other  countries 
-^ne  other  only  excepted,  namely,  Ame- 
rica ;  yet  those  are  the  persons  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  law,  are  excluded 
from  having  a  voice  in  the  representation. 
And  the  proposal  of  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Montrose  is,  that  they  should 
be  included  amongst  those  by  whom  the 
representatives  of  the  country  are  elected. 
I  know  there  is  great  talk  of  the  dangers 
of  democracy,  and  I  heard  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  London  the  other  night 
answer  a  statement  made  by  the  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government  with 
respect  to  democracy  in  this  country.  I 
very  much  sympathise  with  the  noble  Lord, 
hut  there  were  certain  phrases  in  his  speech 
that  created  suspicion  in  my  mind.  Demo- 
cracy, as  I  understand  it,  is  equivalent,  if 
I  may  use  the  Latin  phrase,  to  populus  as 
opposed  to  plebs,  I  do  not  want  either 
the  aristocracy,  or  the  plebs,  or  any  class, 
to  govern  the  country.  The  class  I  mean 
to  point  out  by  the  word  populus  is  de- 
scribed better  by  the  word  •*  the  nation," 
than  anything  else.  I  want  "  the  nation '' 
to  govern  itself.  When  the  noble  Earl  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  says  that  he 
is  opposed  to  democracy,  what  does  he 
mean  ?  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  in  this 
country  there  are  what  are  called  Commu- 
nist notions  ?  Does  any  person  believe 
that  the  artisan  in  this  country  has  any 
notion  of  what  are  called  Communist  prin- 
ciples ?  Not  at  all.  The  moment  a  man 
gains  anything  by  his  own  labour,  that  is 
a  man,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  to  defend 
the  sacredness  of  property  :  he  is  the  first 
man  to  come  forward  and  say,  •*  This  is 
mine — it  is  the  result  of  my  own  honest 
labour  and  of  my  own  intellect — I  am  not 
going  to  have  it  destroyed.*'  You  will  find 
that  no  communist  principles  will  really  be 
received  amongst  the  artisans  of  this  coun- 
try. As  to  our  including  the  agricultural 
labourers,  I  do  not  know  what  to  say;  be- 
cause they  are  not  educated — their  educa- 
tion hitherto  has  not  been  much  taken  care 
of;  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  go  into  the 
large  manufacturing  towns  of  this  country, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  artisan  who  is 
the  manufaoturer  of  his  own  fortune  will 
be  the  first  to  oppose  himself  to  anything 
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like  communist  doctrines,  and  is  the  nta 
that  could  be  depended  upon  for  the  main- 
tenance of  what  is  called  the  sacredness  of 
property.  And  if  this  be  so,  where  is  the 
objection  to  this  man  ?  I  ask  those  Gen- 
tlemen who  sit  on  the  opposite  benoheSy  as 
well  as  the  Gentlemen  who  sit  here,  and 
are  as  much  opposed  to  the  proposition  as 
the  Gentlemen  opposite,  what  is  it  they 
fear?  I  can  well  understand  a  sort  ai 
personal  antipathy  on  their  part — a  sort  of 
fear  of  coming  into  nearer  contact  with  . 
persons  who  hitherto  have  not  possessed 
power  ;  but  when  you  come  to  discuss 
fairly  what  it  is  you  want  in  the  consti- 
tuent body,  I  wish  to  know  what  there 
is  in  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  that  can  excite  alarm; 
as  for  the  ballot  and  the  other  points, 
they  are  as  dust  in  the  balance  com- 
pared with  this.  My  hon.  Friend  pro- 
poses that  every  man  of  twenty-one  yean 
of  age  who  shiJl  be  resident  occupier  of  a 
house  or  a  part  of  a  house  for  twelve 
months,  and  shall  be  duly  rated  to  the 
poor  of  the  parish  for  that  time,  shall  be 
registered  as  an  elector,  and  thereby  be 
entitled  to  vote  for  representatives  in  Par- 
liament. I  ask  what  there  is  in  that  de- 
scription that  should  excite  your  alarm? 
M  ake  out  that  a  constituency  so  composed 
would  lead  to  mischief,  and  I  will  say  yon 
have  proved  your  case.  If  you  tell  me 
there  is  a  vagrant  population  in  every  com- 
munity, I  acknowledge  it ;  but  they  are 
not  included  in  the  proposition  of  my  hon. 
Friend.  If  you  tell  me  there  is  a  great 
population  of  mere  labourers,  who  live  by 
the  labour  of  their  hands,  and  go  aboit 
day  by  day  to  different  houses,  I  acknow- 
ledge it;  but  they  are  not  included  in  my 
hon.  Friend's  proposition.  All  we  say  is 
this:  here  is  a  body  of  men  who  live  one 
whole  year  in  the  same  houses,  who  pay 
the  poor-rates  for  these  houses;  and  where 
is  the  danger  of  allowing  these  men  to 
vote?  Oh,  it  is  said,  that  is  not  sufficient, 
the  voter  must  have  a  10{.  house  ;  but 
the  noble  Lord's  Reform  Bill  brought  it 
down  to  51, ;  and  there  are  very  few  houses 
in  this  country  that  are  under  51.  My  own 
farm  labourers,  at  9«.  a  week,  pay  5L  a 
year.  In  London,  and  various  towns,  there 
are  persons  who  are  lodgers;  and  I  ask 
the  noble  Lord  if  his  own  experience  does 
not  teach  him  that  the  lodgers  of  the 
country  are  some  of  the  most  edaeated 
men  thereof?  It  is  said,  and  I  belicTe  it» 
that  this  House  represents  all  the  feelings 
of  this  coontry;  but  that  is  not  eaxmglih^ 
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we  want,  not  only  that  it  should  represent 
the  feelings  of  the  country,  but  at  the 
same  time  that  it  should  not  excite  any 
feelings  of  jealousy,  or  complaints  of  in- 
JQStiee;  and  when  you  will  look  through 
the  educated  classes  of  the  community, 
and  when  you  look  to  the  artisans,  you 
will  find  there  is  a  strong  feeling  of  injus- 
tice, because  of  the  peculiar  mark  you  haye 
made  to  enable  a  man  to  be  a  constituent 
in  this  country.  In  the  country,  and  in 
London  throughout,  from  one  end  to  an- 
other, yon  will  find  thousands — I  was  going 
to  say  millions — who  by  being  lodgers  are 
excluded  from  the  registry.  There  is  not 
a  parish  in  which  you  will  not  find  persons 
aa  lodgers,  living  with  those  who  are  en- 
titled to  TOte,  in  erery  possible  degree  of 
higher  qualifications  of  mind  and  morality, 
and  ererything  else,  than  the  persons  who 
possess  Uie  rotes  for  the  houses  in  which 
they  lire.  I  want  to  know  whether  that  is 
to  continue.  I  will  not  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ballot — I  was  surprised  to  hear 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Napier) 
propounding  such  fallacies  concerning  it 
— I  thought  such  notions  had  passed 
away.  It  is  not  worthy  of  him,  or  of 
this  House,  to  say  that  the  ballot  is 
un-English.  Has  he  ever  Toted  by  ballot 
in  his  club?  and,  if  he  has,  I  want  to 
know  why  he  should  object  to  it  when  vot- 
ing for  Members  of  Parliament?  There 
is  some  person  in  society  whom  he  may 
think  a  bore,  and  therefore  wishes  to  ex- 
clude from  his  club;  and  if  for  that  mere 
personal  consideration  he  has  accepted  the 
ballot,  will  he  not  allow  it  to  a  man  who  is 
called  upon  to  vote  for  his  country  ?  Will 
he  not  allow  to  a  man  who  acts  under  the 
coercion  of  a  landlord,  or  of  a  person  who 
dealt  with  him  ? — will  he  not  allow  that 
man  to  have  his  independent  opinion,  but 
rest  upon  the  wretched  argument  that  the 
ballot  is  what  he  calls  un-English  ?  I  beg 
to  ask  why  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self ever  voted  in  this  way — why  he  did 
not  say  he  would  not  vote  in  this  un-English 
msnner?  Did  he  ever,  when  asked  to  vote 
at  his  club  by  ballot,  say,  "  I  don't  like 
it — it  is  not  bold  or  open.  I  shall  tell  Mr. 
A.,  whom  I  think  a  bore,  that  I  shall  not 
YOte  lor  him — that  I  shall  exclude  him 
from  my  dub;  I  will  not  submit  to  the  de- 
gradation of  secret  voting;  I  will  do  it  by 
open  tote."  I  will  be  bound  the  hon. 
aod  kamed  Gentleman  never  did  any 
•oeh  lUttg.  He  wants  the  influence 
ofer  4m  eleetor  that   open   voting  will 


give  him.  Let  him  say  so,  and  I  will 
acknowledge  the  argument  at  once,  and 
grapple  with  it;  but  let  him  not  attempt 
to  deal  with  it  by  sham,  and  say  it  is  un^ 
English,  and  try  to  persuade  me  that  I  am 
wrong.  If  the  tenant  does  not  now  vote 
as  the  landlord  pleases,  he  knows  the  con- 
sequences. It  is  the  influence  of  the  land- 
lord over  the  tenant.  Now,  what  is  that 
influence  ?  Is  it  one  proceeding  from  re- 
spect ?  Is  it  the  influence  of  a  highly  in- 
structed over  a  less  instructed  mind  ?  No; 
it  is  the  mere  influence  of  a  dominant  will 
over  the  will  of  another  roan.  The  land- 
lord does  not  in  such  a  case  come  to  the 
tenant,  and  say,  "  I  think  you  will  find 
that  Mr.  So-and-So  is  not  a  good  repre- 
sentative, because  of  his  opinions;'*  but 
he  sends  his  agent,  who  has  this  message : 
"Tell  the  tenant  that  this  is  my  will;  if 
he  does  not  vote  as  I  please,  he  must  take 
the  consequence."  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  must  believe  one  of  two  things  : 
either  he  must  wish  to  retain,  by  means  of 
open  voting,  the  sort  of  influence  just  de- 
scribed, or  he  must  suppose  that  the  elec* 
tor  will  become  demoralised  by  voting  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  his  expressed  intention. 
Now  this,  I  suppose,  is  what  is  meant  by 
un-English;  the  tenant,  it  is  feared,  will 
promise  his  landlord  one  thing,  and  do  an- 
other. But  why  does  the  landlord  ask  him 
at  all  ?  Nobody  asks  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  how  he  is  going  to  vote  at 
his  club,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
considered  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  put 
such  a  question;  and  because,  in  the  next 
place,  he  would  not  answer  the  question 
if  it  were  put.  Take  the  case  of  a  voter 
in  a  county.  A  Member  is  put  up.  Sup* 
pose  I  am  the  tenant,  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  landlord,  than 
whom  nobody  can  be  more  opposed  in  poli- 
tics.  Give  me  the  ballot,  and  I  vote  as  I 
like — I  vote  against  the  Member  proposed 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend;  but  take  away 
the  ballot,  and  let  me  stand  exposed  to  all 
the  influences  which  the  landlord  can  bring 
to  bear,  and  what  am  I  expected  to  do  ? 
Why,  to  sacrifice  the  independent  feeling 
of  my  mind.  This  it  is  which  is  un-Eng- 
lish— that  I  should  be  coerced  against  my 
will,  and  be  compelled  to  vote  against  my 
conscience.  I  now  come  to  the  last  pro- 
position of  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  .Hume), 
by  which  he  proposes  that  there  should  be 
a  proportion  of  representatives  more  con- 
sistent with  the  amount  of  population  and 
property.  When  I  recollect  that  there  are 
small  boroughs  in  this  country,  of  which  I 
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can  find  a  dozon,  I  may  say  fifty,  that 
hardly  has  tho  population  of  one  other 
borough  which  yet  is  not  better  repre- 
sented than  each  of  them;  then  I  say  the 
alteration  should  be  made,  and  you  should 
make  the  representation  more  proportion- 
ate to  population  and  wealth.  And  I  can- 
not help  here  referring  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London.  And  'certainly,  of  all  the  mis- 
chievous proposals  ever  propounded  to 
this  House,  tlmt  proposing  to  combine 
various  small  boroughs  into  one,  in  order 
that  they  should  be  represented  by  a 
Member  in  this  House,  and  conducing  in 
every  way  to  immorality  and  improper  re- 
presentation in  the  country,  was  the  pro- 
posal. What  would  bo  the  immediate  con- 
sequence ?  Why,  that  every  so-called  bo- 
rough would  be  like  a  small  county.  You 
would  have  in  every  borough  an  attorney,  a 
committee,  and  a  canvassing  body;  and  if 
the  combined  boroughs  happened  to  be  five, 
you  would  have  five  attorneys,  five  commit- 
tees, and  five  canvassing  bodies.  You  would 
have  five  separate  establishments — there 
would  be  five  centres  of  corruption,  and  of 
expense,  and  of  un-English  coercion.  If 
on  the  other  hand  the  noble  Lord  had  pro- 
posed to  cast  the  small  boroughs  into  coun- 
ties, and  disfranchise  them  as  boroughs, 
and  give  the  representatives  to  large  towns, 
then  I  think  his  proposition  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory;  but  I  say  that  any 
attempt  to  combine  anything  like  a  section 
of  boroughs,  and  thus  resuscitate  the  mea- 
sure by  destroying  which  the  noble  Lord 
obtained  his  great  renown,  is  a  most  mis- 
chievous measure.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  of  advantage  to  have  the 
minority  of  opinion  as  well  as  the  majority 
represented  in  this  House,  and  you  cannot 
well  have  that  if  vou  cut  the  countrv  into 
squares.  What  I  think  is,  that  we  must 
have  another  sweeping  Schedule  A.  If 
you  would  give  U5  a  large  expansion  of  the 
constituent  bodv  of  this  countrv,  and  if 
you  would  give  us  the  ballot  as  a  protec- 
tion, I  wouM  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  do 
awav  with  small  borouf^hs,  without  inclu- 
ding  anyibjng  like  an  equalisation  of  pro- 
perty and  population.  I  want  to  know 
how  the  Government  will  oppose  a  measure 
that  -n'ul  biinj  on  the  political  stage  a  body 
of  n-ea  fcr  whom  I  find  in  their  individual 
car-::citv  ihcv  are  alwavs  einressinsr  the 
m.s:  eitr&oriinarv  concern.  I  want  to 
know  Low  i:  is  ih&t  those  men  are  to  be 
excluded  frcm  the  representation  of  this 
country  for  any  length  of  time;  and  I  will 
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finish  with  one  remark.  It  is  thia :  that 
many — months,  I  was  going  to  say— -cer- 
tainly not  years,  cannot  pass  oyer  before 
some  Minister  of  the  Crown,  more  pre- 
scient than  the  rest,  shall  perceive  that  the 
peace  of  this  country  will  be  beat  secured 
by  giving  the  intelligent  artisan  of  this 
country  a  voice  in  this  House;  and  that  we 
shall  find  those  artisans  represented  here 
by  some  proposed  Reform  Bill,  either  on 
the  part  of  the  noble  Lord  representing  his 
section  of  politicians  in  the  country,  or  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  in  or- 
der, no  donbt,  not  only  fairly  to  strengthen 
his  own  position,  but  also  to  give  that  con- 
stitutional security  that  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  the  intelligence  and  morality  of 
tho  country  being  adequately  represented 
in  this  House. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  although  the  subject  does 
not  appear  to  be  so  interesting  to  the 
House  as  one  might  have  supposed,  I  can- 
not allow  the  present  opportunity  to  pass 
without  trespassing  for  a  few  moments 
upon  its  attention.  And,  Sir,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  do  that  which,  so  far  as  I  hsTC 
been  able  to  observe,  has  not  yet  been 
done  by  any  Gentleman  who  has  preceded 
me — not  even  by  the  hon.  Member  him- 
self who  brought  forward  this  Motion — fat 
1  will  address  mvself  to  the  Motion  be- 
fore  the  House.  We  have  had  from  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  has  jnst 
addressed  you  (Mr.  Roebuck)  one  of  those 
dissertations  which  no  one  can  make  more 
interesting  on  subjects  of  an  abstract  cha- 
racter; and  we  have  had  several  speechss 
from  other  Gentlemen,  certainly,  on  the 
subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  But  it 
appeared  to  me  that  those  speeches  were 
mainly  addressed,  not  to  the  Motion  npos 
the  paper,  but  rather  to  that  more  cele- 
brated, though  evanescent,  propoutioii, 
which  for  a  moment  excited  so  mnch  in- 
terest, but  to  which,  with  a  doe  regard  to 
the  feelings  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  London  \Lord  J.  Rnssdl}! 
I  think  hon.  Members  opposite  should  have 
had  the  delicacy  not  to  allude.  Sir,  among 
those  who  have  addressed  the  House  is  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  city  of  Oxford  (Sir  W.  P.  Wood), 
who  delivered  himself  of  a  tctt  elaborate 
speech,  which  was  evidently  pn^tared  to  sop- 
port  a  Ministerial  prcpo^itioa:  and  onecoa- 
soqnenco  cf  the  train  of  his  argoment,  wafl» 
with  sc^nievrhji:  of  inc^i<isistencT«a  detnmin- 
ation  to  veto  ajpsicst  a  pvoposition  wliichftr 
three  snccessive  yean  lie  had  dhraja  sqp- 
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ported.  [Sir  W.  P.  Wood  :  I  said  I  should 
not  vote  at  all.]    Well,  of  not  yoting  at  all 
on  a  measure  which  for  three  years  he  had 
supported — a  still  more  iutercsting  dilem- 
ma.   Now,  Sir,  when  I  look  at  the  Motion 
before  the  House,  I  see  four  propositions 
contained  in  it.     With  a  view  to  place 
them  succinctly  before  the  House,  I  will 
recapitulate  them.    We  have  a  proposal 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  which  is  to  extend  the 
franchise;    which  is  to  insure   that  that 
fttinchise,  when  it  is  exercised,  should  be 
taken  by  means  of  the  hallot;  which  is  to 
secure  a  triennial  election  of  Parliaments; 
and  which  is  to  change  materially  the  dis- 
tribution of  representatives,  so  that  they 
shall  be  made  more  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  population  and  property.  These 
are  the  four  leading  principles  involved  in 
the  measure  offered  for  our  adoption.     I 
understand  from  the  speech   of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  seconded  the  Motion  (Sir 
J.  Walmsley),  that  the  distribution  of  re- 
presentatives which  would  be  deemed  more 
consistent  with  the  amount  of  population 
and  of  property  is,  to  use  the  language  of 
that  hon.  Gentleman,  a  redistribution  which 
will  diminish  what  he  calls  the  territorial 
influence.     ["Hear!"]     lam  glad  I  am 
stating  fairly  the  question  before  our  con- 
sideration; and  I  will  commence  the  few 
observations  1  shall  venture  to  make  by 
referring  first  to  this  fourth  proposition, 
because  it  is  a  more  novel  topic,  and  one 
exciting  perhaps  the  most  interest.     Well, 
Sir,  I  deny  the  position  which  is  assumed 
by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  upon  this  point. 
I  deny  that  the  proportion  of  representa- 
tives is  unfairly  arranged  in  favour  of  that 
territorial  interest.     I  deny  all  the  posi- 
tions assumed  in  that  pamphlet  which  has 
been  freely  circulated,  and  which  has  been 
before  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  criti- 
cism.    The  hon.  Gentleman  who  seconded 
the  Motion  referred  to  some  observations  I 
made  on  a  preceding  night.     When  we 
had  been   frequently  told  that  it  was  a 
monstrous    anomaly   that    a  large    town 
should  return  only  two  Members,  and  that 
a  small  rural  borough  should  be  repre- 
sented by  the  same  number  of  Members, 
I  reminded  the  House  on  that  occasion  of 
the  fact  that  there  were  agricultural,  or, 
if  the  hon.  Gentleman  prefers  the  word,  ter- 
ritorial constituencies,   which,   contrasted 
with  the  constituencies  of  large  towns,  ex- 
perienced equal  injustice,  if  that  distribu- 
tion of  the  representation  which  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen impugn,  which  they  impugn  be- 
eanse  of  their  peculiar  interest  in  towns, 


and  which  they  propose  to»rectify  by  their 
redistribution,  be  an  injustice.     I  put  the 
case  fairly.     The   case  instanced  by  me 
on  a  previous  night  was  one  which,  as  it 
is  a  brief  one,  I  will  refer  to  again,  though 
I  have  others  to  which  I  am  also  desirous  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  House.  Mind,  I 
am  giving  no  opinion  now  upon  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  before  us;  1  am  confining 
myself  entirely  to  the  endeavour  of  laying 
the  case  fairly  before  the  House.     You  say 
that  the  proportion  of  representatives  is  so 
arranged  by  the  present  system,  that  the 
town  populations  are  not  fairly  represented 
in  our  Constitution  and  in  this  House.     I 
deny  the  accuracy  of  that  statement.     I 
give  no  opinion  at  present  upon  the  expe- 
diency of  any  preponderance  being  given 
to  country  or  to  town  in  the  Legislature, 
but    confine   myself   now  to  mere    state- 
ments of  fact.     Let  me  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  case  of  North  Che- 
shire; and  1  invite  hon.  Members,  while  I 
do  so,  to  bear  in  mind  the  most  advanta- 
geous instances  which  have  been  brought 
before  our  notice  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question — to  bear  in  mind,  for  example,  if 
they  please,  the  contrasted  cases  of  Man- 
chester and  Thetford.     In  North  Cheshire 
we  have  only  two  towns,  and  both  of  great 
manufacturing    importance  —  Macclesfield 
and  Stockport.   The  total  population  of  the 
county  is  249,000;  the  total  population  of 
the  two  tovms  1  have  just  named  is  93,000. 
There  remains,  therefore,  as  the  difference 
between  the  two,  156,000  for  the  numbers 
of  the  rural  population.     But  while   the 
two  towns,  with  a  population  of  93,000, 
return  four  Members  to  Parliament,  the 
rural  constituency,  with   a  population  of 
156,000,  return  no  more  than  two  Mem- 
bers.    Take  the  case  of  South  Cheshire, 
in  which  there  is  only  one  town  of  note, 
that  of  Chester.     The  population  of  the 
county  is  206,000,  and  the  population  of 
the    town    of    Chester    28,000,    leaving 
178,000  of  the  population  of  that  county 
who  are   not  represented   except  by  the 
county  Members.     The  town  of  Chester, 
with  its  population  of  28,000,  returns  two 
Members  to  this  House,  while  the  rural 
constituency  of  178,000  returns  only  the 
same  number.     I  will  take  other  instances 
of  great  manufacturing  counties.     I  will 
take  the  case  of  South  Derbyshire,  where 
there  is  only  one  considerable  town.     The 
population  of  South  Derbyshire  is  166,000, 
and  that  of  the  town  of  Derby  a  little  ex- 
ceeds 40,000,  leaving  125,000  of  rural  popu- 
lation.   That  population  of  40,000  returns 
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two  Members,  and  the  rural  population  of 
125,000  returns  only  the  same  number. 
I  will  now  take  North  Durham.  That 
district  of  the  county  contains  the  impor- 
tant towns  of  Durham,  Gateshead,  South 
Shields,  and  Sunderland.  The  entire  po- 
pulation of  North  Durham  is  272,000,  in- 
cluding both  the  town  population  and  the 
county  population,  and  it  presents  this  in- 
teresting fact,  that  while  the  population 
of  the  towns  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
county  population,  yet  the  136,000  of  the 

freat  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns 
have  named  are  represented  by  six  Mem- 
bers, while  the  purely  agricultural  popu- 
lation of  136,000 — the  other  moiety  of 
North  Durham — are  only  represented  by 
two  Members.  I  might  still  pursue  this. 
I  will  take  the  important  county  of  Kent. 
West  Kent  has  a  population  of  400,000. 
It  contains  four  great  towns — Chatham, 
Greenwich,  Maidstone,  and  Rochester,  one 
of  these  towns  having  a  population  of 
100,000.  The  population  of  the  towns  is 
169,000,  and  the  remaining  rural  popula- 
tion is  228,000;  yet  the  urban  population 
of  169,000  returns  seven  Members  to  Par- 
liament, while  the  228,000  only  return  the 
two  Members  for  West  Kent.  Yes,  but 
year  after  year  we  have  been  told  of  the 
monstrous  injustice  of  the  distribution  of 
the  present  electoral  system — that  our  re- 
presentative system  is  favourable  to  terri- 
torial influences,  and  that  artificial  means 
have  been  devised  of  giving  preponder- 
ance to  the  landed  interest.  But  we  never 
heard  a  single  word  of  these  remark- 
able circumstances  which  I  have  just  ad- 
duced. We  have  been  furnished  with 
many  striking  contrasts  between  the  num- 
ber of  representatives  returned  by  the 
great  manufacturing  towns  in  South  Lan- 
cashire, and  the  smaller  boroughs  in  the 
south  of  England;  but  no  Parliamentary 
reformer  has  yet  condescended  to  favour 
the  House  with  the  results  of  a  more  ex- 
tended research,  which  would  at  least  have 
allowed  us  to  bring  to  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  more  extensive  views,  and  per- 
haps a  more  temperate  spirit.  1  will  now 
refer  to  that  favoured  region,  any  mention 
of  which  is  so  favourably  received  in  this 
House,  and  whose  fortunes,  commercial, 
financial.  Parliamentary,  and  political,  are 
not  only  the  subject  of  so  many  discussions 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  are  them- 
selves the  source  of  so  many  local  leagues, 
confederacies,  and  associations.  The  people 
of  this  part  of  our  country  are  celebrated 
for   their  powers   of   statistical  analysis. 
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They  publish  tracts,  they  circnlate  my- 
riads of  pamphlets,  they  inquire  into  every- 
thing, even  as  to  the  profits  that  oolon«li 
of  regiments  gain  by  clothing  their  soldiers. 
The  most  minute  details  are  not  beneath 
their  careful  investigation,  and  yet  it  is  some- 
what strange  they  have  never  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  to  some  fscts  which  I 
am  now  about  to  lay  before  the  Honse.  Here 
is  the  case  of  North  Lancashire.  There  are 
four  considerable  towns  in  North  Lanca- 
shire—  Blackburn,  Clitheroe,  Lancaster, 
and  Preston.  The  population  of  North 
Lancashire  is  upwards  of  460,000.  Thsse 
four  towns  out  of  that  only  take  143,000, 
leaving  for  the  rural  constituencies  a  pi^- 
lation  of  316,000.  The  four  towns  retmv 
seven  Members,  and  the  rural  oonstitiien- 
encies  return  only  two  Members.  I  will 
now  take  the  case  of  South  Lancashire.  It 
has  a  population  of  1,500,000  under  Ae 
new  census.  I  will  take  all  the  towns,  the 
noblest  seats  of  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial industry — Ashton,  Bolton,  Binry, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Oldham,  Roohdalty 
Salford,  Warrington,  Wigan.  The  popa- 
lation  of  these  boroughs  is  1,000,000» 
being  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population 
of  the  county,  and  the  remaining  thiid 
consists  of  the  rural  population.  Tefc  the 
million  of  manufacturing  and  commernal 
population  in  this  proud  county  of  Soath 
Lancashire  are  represented  in  this  terri* 
torial  House  of  Commons  by  fifteen  Mem- 
bers; while  the  rural  population,  which  is 
half  as  great,  is  represented  by  only  two 
Members.  I  am  sure  the  House  having 
heard  such  long,  frequent,  and  repeated 
complaints  of  the  injustice  done  to  tha 
population  of  the  towns,  and  of  the  impie? 
per  preponderance  given  to  the  agricmtii; 
ral  interest,  will  not  feel  I  am  abusing 
their  patience  by  these  details.  I  will 
therefore  take  next  the  county  of  East 
Norfolk,  in  which  there  are  two  great 
towns.  East  Norfolk  has  a  population  of 
250,000.  Norwich  and  Yarmouth  hare  a 
population  of  less  than  100,000.  Tet  the 
99,000  persons  of  the  manufacturing  iovn 
and  the  seaport  are  represented  bj  four 
Members,  while  the  agricultural  populatkm 
of  East  Norfolk,  nearly  double  in  araoaat» 
are  only  represented  by  two  Members.  I 
now  approach  Yorkshire,  and  that  is  thelail 
county  I  will  quote.  1  will  first  begin 
with  East  Yorkshire.  The  East  Biding 
has  a  population  of  220,000,  and  contwni 
two  towns,  one,  Hull,  a  port  of  great  im- 
portance. The  town  population  of  tht 
East  Biding  is  94,000,  reported  hf 
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four    Members.      The    rural    population, 
126,000,   are    represented    by   only   half 
that  amount.     The  West  Riding  remains; 
and  if  1  were  to  seek  an  instance  to  show 
that  the  distribution  of  the  representation 
of  the  people  is  not  made  with  any  desire 
to  promote  or  retain  the  preponderance  of 
the  landed  interest,  I  should  seek  it  in  that 
West  Biding  which  is  so  frequently  refer- 
red to  in  our  discussions.     There  are  nine 
oonsiderable  towns  in  the  West  Riding — 
Leeds,  Sheffield,  Bradford,  Halifax,  Hud- 
dersfield,   Wakefield,   aud    others.      The 
entire  population  of  the  West  Riding  is 
1,300,000.     The  town  population  is  about 
500,000,  and  the  rural  population  800,000. 
The  town  population  are  represented  by 
sixteen  Members,  although  they  are  only 
500,000  in  number,  while  the  rural  po- 
pulation of  800,000  are  represented,  not 
by  sixteen   Members,  but  by  two.     This 
is  the  result  of  what  I  have  just  stated. 
In   South   Lancashire,   among   the   town 
population,    every   70,000    persons    have 
a  representative,   and    every  257,000  of 
the  rural  population  have   a   representa- 
tiTO.     In  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
every  32,000   of  the   population   of  the 
towns  have  a  Member,  and  every  400,000 
of  the  agricultural  population  have  a  simi- 
lar advantage.     I  know  it  may  be  said — 
and  if  I  do  not  answer  the  objection  by 
anticipation,  I  know  it  will  be  said — "  You 
have  made  out  a  very  good  colourable  case 
in  favour  of  your  views;   but  you   have 
selected  five  or  six  important  but  partial 
instances."     Sir,  I  have  anticipated  that 
objection,  and  I  have  tested  this  important 
matter  in  another  manner,  which,  I  think, 
must   be   admitted  to   be   a    fair   mode. 
Here  I  have  a  catalogue  of  every  town  in 
England  which  has  a  population  of  not 
less  than  20,000.     There   are   77  towns 
in  this  list,  beginning  with  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  and  ending  with  York,  with  a  po- 
pulation, many  of  them,  of  course,  much 
exceeding  20,000.     They  are  almost  all 
of  them   seats   of  commerce  and  manu- 
facturing   industry,   and    they  include   a 
populatbn  of   6,266,000,  who  are  repre- 
sented by  138  Members.     But  there  are 
several  towns  which  do  not  possess  popu- 
lations of  20,000,  but  which  are  consider- 
able  places   as   seats  of  commerce,  aud 
which  ought  to  be  inserted  in  any  list  of 
ihe  kind,  such  as  Gloucester,  Lynn  Regis, 
Kidderminster,  and   Rochester.      I   have 
added  about  30  of  these  boroughs  to  the 
77  towns,  all  of  which  have  a  population 
of  20»000,  and  some  of  ihem  a  popula- 


tion infinitely  greater.     The  population  of 
these  107  towns  is  more  than  6,660,000, 
represented    by    187   Members.      If   we 
divide  the  remaining  portion  of  the  com- 
munity among  the  remaining  Members  of 
Parliament,  the  result  will  be  just  this: 
that  the  population  of  these  towns  have 
35,000   persons   to   every    representative 
in  this  House,  and  that  the  population 
of  the  rest  of  England,  the  rural  popula- 
tion, have  36,000  for  every  representative. 
So  that,  taking  this  complete  and  com* 
prehensive  view,  when  you  come  to  a  fair 
distribution  of  the  representation  between 
the  country  and  the  town  population,  the 
advantage,  though  not  very  considerable, 
is  absolutely  on  the  side  of  the  towns;  and 
in  both  instances,  in  the  case  of  the  urbaii 
and  the  rural  population,  you  have  a  less 
number  of   persons   represented   by  each 
Member  than  has  been  laid  down,  as  per- 
fect representation,  in  the  pamphlet  quoted 
by  the  seconder  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
Motion.     Whether  you  look  to  the  town 
or  country  population,  they  are  absolutely 
more  amply  represented  in  this  House  than 
is  enforced  in  the  pamphlet  that  has  been 
alluded  to  as  the  proper  and  perfect  ex- 
emplar and  type  of  representation.     Hav- 
ing examined  this  subject  so  far,  I  must 
confess  I  have  arrived  at  a  different  con- 
clusion from  that  of  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Montrose.     I  think  that  his 
statistics,  and  the  statistics  of  his  school, 
are  founded  upon  partial   instances,  and 
supported  by  fantastic  combinations,  which 
are  calculated   to  convey  to   the  country 
erroneous  impressions — impressions  not  at 
all  justified  even  by  his  own  data.     All  the 
data  upon  which  he  has  relied  appear  to 
me  illusory;   and  as   the  facts  to   which 
I  have   appealed    are  open    to  all,   and 
may  be  found  in  the  books  in  the  library 
of  this  House,  and  in  other  equally  acces- 
sible and  authentic  documents,  1  shall  be 
surprised  indeed  to  find  my  hon.  Friend 
maintaining  his  position,  that  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  representation  the  town 
population,    as    contradistinguished    from 
and  compared  with  that  of  the  country,  has 
not  been  fairly  and  justly  treated  in  our 
present  electoral  system.     It  appears  to 
me,  Sir,  that  this  is  a  position  that  can  no 
longer  be  supported.     Passing,  then,  to 
the  next  proposition,  my  hon.  Friend  asks 
us  to  sanction  the  principle,  that  the  dura- 
tion of  Parliament  ought  not  to  exceed 
three  years.     Sir,  I  have  no  inveterate 
prejudice  to  shorter  Parliaments.     I  have 
often  said  in  ihis  House  tfiat  triennial 
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Parliamonts  were  always  supported  by  the 
Tory  party.  That  statement  has  been 
received  with  scoffing  by  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  who  do  not  condescend  to  pay 
much  regard  to  any  other  portion  of  his- 
tory than  that  in  which  they  perform  such 
distinguished  parts.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  change  in  our  manners  which  has 
taken  place  since  the  period  when  triennial 
Parliaments  prevailed,  and  which  has  in- 
creased the  business  transacted  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  an  element  that 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
you  wish  to  ascertain  the  proper  dura- 
tion of  Parliaments.  But,  remembering 
what  has  happened  here  during  the  last 
fortnight,  and  remembering  their  lan- 
guage during  the  present  Session,  I  am 
filled  with  astonishment  to  hear  Reformers 
and  Liberals  come  forward  in  favour  of 
triennial  Parliaments.  What  have  they 
told  us  this  year?  One  Member  of  the 
present  Government  is  very  anxious  to 
bring  forward  a  measure  which  he  and 
others,  my  Colleagues,  consider  of  the  ut- 
most importance  for  the  security  and  good 
government  of  the  realm  with  as  little  de- 
lay as  possible.  We  are,  moreover,  de- 
sirous of  bringing  in  other  measures,  which 
we  consider  to  be  almost  equally  urgent,  and 
which  we  are,  therefore,  desirous  should 
pass  into  law  without  loss  of  time.  But 
what  are  we  told  by  these  liberal  and  re- 
forming Gentlemen  ?  **  Why,  you  are 
bringing  forward  a  measure  in  the  last  year 
of  a  Parliament !  You  would  legislate  in 
a  condemned  Parliament !  It  can't  be  heard 
of.  You  ought  to  counsel  the  Sovereign  to 
prorogue  and  dissolve  the  Parliament  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  to  call  a  new  one :  to  legis- 
late or  attempt  to  legislate  in  the  last  year 
of  a  Parliament  is  so  much  time  lost." 
But  if  the  last  year  of  a  Parliament  is 
thus  condemned,  we  should  have  practi- 
cally, if  my  hon.  Friend's  proposition  were 
adopted,  biennial  Parliaments;  and  if  the 
old  and  favourite  scheme  of  annual  Parlia- 
ments were  again  put  forward  and  adopted, 
wc  should  commence  with  condemned  Par- 
liaments, and  the  Commons  of  England 
could  never  presume  to  legislate,  because 
they  would  cease  to  exist  in  the  very  year 
they  met.  The  third  proposition  of  my 
hon.  Friend  is  the  recommendation  of  the 
vote  by  ballot.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  always 
been  of  opinion  that  the  manner  of  taking 
the  vote  can  never  be  considered  abstract- 
edly; it  must  always  be  considered  in  re- 
ialMNi  to  the  nature  of  the  vote  vou  have 
to  take.     If  joa  have  to  take  a  very  large 
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number  of  votes,  or  if  you  have,  on  the 
contrary,  to  take  a  very  small  number,  the 
method  by  which  they  are  taken,  thoogh 
the  same,  may  assume  in  either  instance  a 
very  different  character.  I  believe,  that 
with  a  limited  constituency,  the  ballot  may 
be  a  very  conservative  measure;  but  are 
hon.  Gentlemen  prepared  to  accept  the 
ballot  on  this  condition  ?  Well,  I  will 
assume  that  they  are  not  prepared  so  to 
accept  it,  and  that  they  would  not  recom- 
mend vote  by  ballot  with  the  present  con- 
stituency. ["No!"]  You  are  not? 
[Cries  of  " Yes !"/rom  an  OpposUion 
Member,']  You  are,  then?  I  have  heard 
to-night  something  about  an  oligarchy; 
but  I  never  heard  of  a  more  cunning  de- 
vice to  establish  an  oligarchy  of  the  most 
oppressive  character  than  to  invest  »  limit- 
ed number  of  persons  with  the  auffi'age, 
and  then  to  guard  them  in  its  exerciM 
from  inspection,  from  criticism,  and  con- 
trol on  the  part  of  the  unenfranchised 
millions  about  whom  we  have  heard  so 
much  to-night,  and  on  so  many  other  oc- 
casions. No,  I  do  not  believe,  from  the 
speeches  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Montrose,  and  his  Friends  on  that  side 
of  the  House — I  will  not  do  them  the  in- 
justice of  believing — that  they  sincerely 
desire  to  invest  what  they  style  the  present 
limited  constituencies  of  the  Kingdom  with 
the  irresponsibility  conferred  by  voting  by 
ballot.  They  have  always  argued  that 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  b  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  adoption  of  the  ballot,  and 
I  am  sure  they  do  not  intend  to  gainsay 
that  opinion  now.  But  the  line  moat  be 
drawn  somewhere,  unless  that  extension 
of  the  franchise  be  universal.  Whoe 
shall  it  be  drawn  ?  If  you  say,  **  I  do 
not  want  to  draw  a  line  anywhere" — ^i£ 
you  tell  us,  as  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Montrose  told  the  House  he  did  last 
Session — namely,  submitted  to  modify  his 
own  views  in  deference  to  those  of  other 
persons,  with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  thtar 
assistance — if  you  adopt  what  is  called  in 
common  parlance  universal  suffrage— with- 
out which,  80  far  as  political  justice  is 
concerned,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  estab- 
lish the  ballot,  because,  if  you  have  the 
ballot  with  a  limited  consUtaency,  yon  com- 
mit a  greater  injustice  upon  the  unen- 
franchised classes ;  but  if  yon  hnve  uni- 
versal suffrage  you  come  to  a  new  consti- 
tution, a  constitution  commonly  called  Che 
Sovereignty  of  the  People;  yon  come  to 
that  constitudon,  in  short,  so  mnch  spoken 
of,  so  often  panegyrised  bj  the  refimung 
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and  liberal  Members  of  this  House — ^the 
constitation  of  America.  But  the  Sove- 
*  reignty  of  the  People  is  not  the  consti- 
tution of  England  ;  for  wisely  modified 
as  that  monarchy  may  be,  the  constitu- 
tion of  England  is  the  Sovereignty  of 
Queen  Victoria.  But,  then,  it  is  said  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  you  must 
•  terminate  the  bribery  and  corruption  which 
prevail  among  the  constituencies,  and  all 
your  fine-spun  arguments  will  not  do  unless 
you  effect  this  object.  Now,  I  beg  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  and  my  hon.  Friend 
in  particular,  to  some  extracts  from  a  cor- 
respondence which  I  have  this  moment  re- 
ceived. There  is  an  authority  that  he  will 
respect,  because  it  is  a  transatlantic  au- 
thority, and  proceeds  from  a  country  where 
the  people  enjoy  universal  suffrage  and 
vote  by  ballot.  It  is  a  Message  from  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
North  America,  to  the  Legislature  of  that 
State;  it  illustrates  the  operation  of  the 
vote  by  ballot  and  universal  suffrage : 
**  Gentlemen,"  the  Message  says,  ''  an 
alarming  increase  of  bribery  has  taken 
place  in  the  popular  elections  for  this 
State  — "  This,  be  it  remembered,  is  the 
Address  of  the  Chief  of  the  State  of  New 
York  to  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  in  a 
country  which  has  been  set  up  by  my  hon. 
Friend  as  a  precedent  for  us — a  country 
where  universal  suffrage  prevails,  and  that 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Sheffield  calls  self-government;  and  here  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  chief  of  the  self- 
governed  addresses  the  Legislature  of  no  less 
a  State  than  New  York,  when  it  last  assem- 
bled :  *'  An  alarming  increase  of  bribery  has 
taken  place  in  the  popular  elections  for  this 
State,  which  demands  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature."  We  find,  there- 
fore, that  in  New  York,  where  the  ballot 
is  in  full  force,  that  the  Head  of  the  State 
calls  on  the  Legislature  to  interfere  for  the 
suppression  of  bribery,  stating  that  it  de- 
mands, moreover,  their  most  serious  atten- 
tion. I  will  quote  some  further  extracts 
from  the  same  letter  from  which  I  have 
read  this  passage.  I  will  not  mention  the 
name  of  the  writer,  because  I  am  about  to 
quote  only  facts,  not  opinions.  He  was 
once  a  Member  of  this  House,  and  has 
since  filled  the  most  important  posts  in  the 
service  of  our  Sovereign.  Were  I  to  state 
his  name,  it  would,  I  am  sure,  be  received 
by  Gentlemen  on  both  sides  with  universal 
respect.  You  now  know  that  bribery  is  not 
prerented  by  the  ballot,  and  you  will  find 


that  it  does  not  prevent  something  else. 
This  is  the  way  persons  were  treated  at  the 
last  election : — 

**  Individuals  were  not  merely  beaten  from  the 
polls,  but  they  were  knocked  down,  beaten,  and  stab- 
bed when  proceeding  about  their  ordinary  occupa- 
tions in  open  day  in*  distant  parts  of  the  city.  The 
police  appeared  to  have  been  utterly  inefficient,  %nd 
the  100,000  citizen  soldiers,  of  whom  the  New 
York  papers  boasted  so  much,  were  content  to  re- 
main at  home  while  a  few  gangs  of  ruffians  com- 
manded all  the  approaches  to  the  polling-booths, 
and  in  one  instance — destroyed  the  ballot-box." 

I  find  no  fault  with  my  hon.  Friend  and 
others  for  recommending  the  adoption  of  a 
new  mode  of  voting  in  this  country.  This 
is  the  land  of  free  discussion,  and  every  one 
is  at  liberty  to  recommend  what  he  thinks 
best;  but  what  I  do  say  is  this,  that  it  is 
remarkable  that  in  dealing  with  the  in- 
stance of  the  ballot,  as  in  dealing  with  the 
instance  of  the  proposed  new  distribution 
of  electoral  power,  the  facts  on  one  side 
only  are  stated  by  hon.  Gentlemen — only 
a  one-sided  view  is  brought  before  us,  and 
only  one  class  of  considerations  is  urged 
upon  our  attention.  I  resume  the  narra- 
tive from  the  destruction  of  the  ballot-box. 

"  This  last  outrage  upon  the  freedom  of  election 
has  very  naturally  caused  extreme  irritation,  and 
the  Courier  and  Enquirer  says,  that  brutes  must 
be  met  by  brute  force  ;  while  the  Tribune  is  still 
more  plain  spoken.  He  says  "  that  the  soundrels 
who  thus  trampled  upon  the  highest  privilege  that 
a  free  man  can  enjoy,  should  have  been  shot  like 
dogs  by  the  freemen  whom  their  hireling  souls  thus 
vUianously  insulted." 

Now,  I  beg  my  hon.  Friend  to  observe  that 
while,  by  the  confession  of  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  the  Governor  of  the  great 
State  of  New  York,  the  ballot  does  not 
prevent  bribery  and  corruption  at  elections, 
it  appears  likewise  perfectly  inefficient  for 
the  prevention  of  scenes  of  horrible  intimi- 
dation, such  as  we  cannot  even  conceive  in 
this  country,  men  being  beaten  and  stabbed 
at  the  polling  booth.  My  correspondent, 
for  whom  I  know  my  hon.  Friend  entertains 
personally  the  highest  consideration,  gives 
some  further  information  respecting  the 
infiuence  of  the  ballot — and  I  must  confess 
that  what  I  am  about  to  quote  is  really 
humiliating.  "  We  understand  that  the 
Whig  Committee  of  the  8th  Ward  "—I 
ought  in  justice  to  remind  the  House  of 
what  it  is  no  doubt  already  aware,  that 
the  Whig  party  in  America  is  not  iden- 
tical with  the  party  in  this  country  of 
which  the  noble  Lord  opposite  is  the  dis- 
tinguished chief  and  the  hereditary  orna- 
ment : — 
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«  We  understand  that  the  Whig  Committee  of 
the  8th  Ward  and  other  Wards  have  offered  100 
dollars  to  every  man  who  can  secure  20  democra- 
tic votes  for  the  Whig  tickets  on  election  day. 
This  money  has  been  partially  raised  by  the  most 
ihamefiil  extortions  from  the  office-holders  of  the 
Whig  party.  It  is  said  that  every  policeman  in 
the  Whig  districts  has  been  taxed  15  dollars  to- 
wards defraying  the  expenses  of  the  election.  By 
this  means  the  Whigs  seek  to  crush  every  indepen- 
dent feeling  in  the  voter,  and  to  make  him  the 
mere  tool  of  party.  With  the  money  procured  in 
this  manner,  political  hacks  are  sent  to  buy  up 
the  votes  of  the  poorer  and  yet  more  dependent 
classes  in  those  wards." 

This  system  of  bribery  is  of  course  intol- 
erable to  all  rightminded  men,  and  I  only 
mention  it  now  that  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Montrose  may  exercise  his  great 
and  desenred  influence  on  the  other  side 
the  Atlantic,  to  repress  the  infamous  con- 
duct of  those  who  would  bribe  democratic 
votes  to  the  Whig  ticket.  All  this  ini- 
quity is  practised  under  the  operation  of 
that  very  system  which  my  hon.  Friend 
says  is  the  only  means  of  preventing  bri- 
bery, and  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bristol  (Mr.  F.  H.  Berkeley)  would  per- 
suade us  to  adopt  as  an  infallible  mode 
of  suppressing  intimidation.  I  must  quote 
one  paragraph  more,  because  it  proceeds 
from  legislative  authority.  My  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Montrose  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield  have 
told  the  House  that  the  ballot  is  the  only 
mode  for  preventing  bribery.  In  the  ex- 
perience of  New  York,  at  least,  the  ballot 
has  been  proved  inefficient  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  bribery  at  elections;  and  the 
following  preamble  and  resolution  have  just 
been  presented  to  the  Assembly : — 

"  Whereas  the  use  of  money  at  elections,  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  and  corrupting  electors, 
is  an  increasing  and  dangerous  evil,  and  the  be- 
stowment  or  offer,  promise  or  reception  of  money, 
or  compensation  in  any  form,  should  be  made 
good  and  sufficient  grounds  for  the  challenge  and 
rejection  of  a  vote  ;  but,  whereas  doubts  exist  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  a  law  disfranchising  an 
elector,  therefore,  resolved,  *  That  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  Acts  be  and  are  hereby  requested 
to  examine  and  report  whether,  in  their  opinion,  a 
law  conformable  to  the  foregoing  preamble  would 
be  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  the  constitution 
at  law  of  this  State.'** 

Mb.  HUME  :  What  law  ?  What  pro- 
position  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  :  A  proposition  made  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  York  to  take  the  increase 
of  bribery  in  the  elections  for  that  State 
into  consideration,  in  order  to  repress  it  by 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


law.     I  mention  this  to  prove  that  the  eor- 
ruption  at  electionsjn  the  United  Statea — 
at  least  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where* 
the  vote  by  ballot  prevails — is  regarded  as 
an  intolerable  grievance.     On  the  eve  of 
a  general  election,  when  we  are  called  upon 
to  pass  a  law  to  repress   bribery,  which 
has  too  long  prevailed,  do  not  let  the  conn- 
try  at  large  run  away  with  the  idea  that 
this  corruption  is  a  consequence  of  the  old 
method  of  giving  our  votes.     I  believe  it 
is  a  growing  conviction  among  Englishmen 
that  corruption  is  the  consequence,  not  of 
one  form  of  voting  or  of  another^  bat  of  men 
being  properly  or  improperly  brought  up. 
You  may  pass  laws  ostensibly  to  prevent  cor- 
ruption in  countries  where  voting  is  secret, 
as  well  as  in  countries  where  voting  ia  open; 
but  corruption  cannot  be  stopped  by  AeU 
of  Parliament;  it  can  only  be  stopped  by 
elevating  the  tone  of  the  community,  and 
making  men  ashamed  of  the  thing  iUelf. 
You  must  seek  for  an  antidote  to  connip- 
tion  in   that  direction,  and  not  in  new- 
fangled systems  of  election.   I  say,  farther, 
that  the  tone  of  the  community  in  which 
we  live  has  become  more  elevated  in  thif 
respect.     Every  successive  quarter  of  a 
century  shows  an  improvement.     No  man 
who  knows  anything  of  the  tone  of  public 
life  a  hundred  years  ago,  can  hesitate  to 
admit  that  corruption  then  ascended  mock 
higher  in  society  than  it  does  at  present. 
You  have  driven  corruption  from  the  higher 
classes.     In  proportion  as  education  and 
opinion  extended  among  the  gentry,  men 
became  purer;  and  when  the  same  infla- 
ences   come  into  equal  operation  among 
the  humbler  classes,  it  will  be  recognisM 
that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all   claiies 
that  bribery  should  disappear.     There  is 
one  point  more  to  which  I  will,  with  the 
permission  of  the  House,  briefly  allade.    I 
have  noticed  what  I  conceive  to  be  my 
hon.   Friend's   total  failure  to  prove  hii 
proposition,  that  the  distribution  of  repre^ 
sentatives  is  not  consistent  with  the  diffsr* 
ent  classes  of  population.     I  think  I  have 
shown  that  nothing  can  be  more  erroneom 
than  the  opinion  so  prevalent  in  a  portioa 
of  this  House  and  the  country,  that  the 
landed  interest  possesses  an  undae  pre- 
ponderance in  this  House.     I  think  I  hare 
also  shown,  by  reference  to  figures  bearing 
official  sanction,  and  which  are  open  to 
everybody,  that  it  is  almost  imposMble  to 
distribute  the  electoral  power  more  justly 
than  is  done  at  present  between  the  two 
great  classes  which  represent  the  toim 
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and  conntrj.      I  also  venture   to  think 
that  I  have  offered  my  hon.  Friend  some 
reasons  for  doubting  whether  as  much  cor- 
ruption and  intimidation  maj  not  prevail 
under  a  system  of  secret  voting  as  we 
have  eTer  experienced  under  the  system 
which  exists  in  this  country.     I  have  fur- 
ther given   some   reasons   for  supposing 
that  my  hon.  Friend  and  those  about  him 
may  hesitate,  with  their  present  constitu- 
tional doctrines,  to  recommend  short  Parlia- 
ments.   There  is  yet  one  of  his  propositions 
which  I  ought  to  notice,  and  that  is  the 
general  proposition  that  the  franchise  ought 
to  be  very  much  extended ;  and  on  this  I 
have  one  observation  to  make.     Viewing 
this  question,  and  viewing  it  I  trust  with 
perfect  impartiality,   I   have  been   much 
struck  by  the  great  exaggeration  which 
perfades  the  statements  made  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  and  his  friends.     I  remember 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  Session  to 
have  heard  a  distinguished  Member  of  this 
fiouse— one  who,  on  subjects  of  this  kiud 
especially,  is  in  the  habit  of  addressing  it 
with  great  ability,  and  with  sufficient  con- 
fidence in  his  cause  and  himself — I  mean 
the   hon.   Member  for   Manchester    (Mr. 
Bright)— I  remember  having  heard   him 
ask  this  question — **  Is  the  system  to  be 
endured  in  which  only  one  in  seven  of  the 
adult  population   of  this   country  enjoys 
the  franchise  ? ' *  I  remember  also  the  tumul- 
tuous cheering  which  immediately  followed 
that  indignant  exclamation.  [*'Hear! '']  Ay ; 
I  say  so.    You  cheered  the  sentiment  then, 
and  yon  cheer  it  now.    Is  it  true  that  only 
one  adult  male  in  seven  of  the  population 
of  this  country  enjoys  the  franchise  ?  Here 
aro  the  figures,  let  us  examine  them.   This 
paper  is  prepared  from  the  Census  of  1841, 
beoause  the  analysis  of  classes  under  the 
new  Census  is  not  yet  published.     I  have 
compared  the  population  of  1841  with  the 
electoral  return  of  1842-3,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  material 
difference  between  the  proportions  of  the 
existing  constituency  and  the  adult  male 
population  of  the  last  Census,  the  gross 
amonnt  of  which  we  know.     The  return  is 
confined    to   Great  Britain.      The    elec- 
tors for  Great  Britain,  in  1842-3,  were 
941,782,   and  the  number  of  the  adult 
male  population  was,  in  1841,  4,961,045, 
which  gives,  instead  of  one  voter  in  seven, 
one  voter  in  five,  omitting  fractions.     But 
from  the  4,961,045  adult  males  some  de- 
dutttiont  must  be  made,  which  the  hon. 
Member  himself  would  make.     For  the 
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Army  and  Navy  abroad  apd  in  Ireland^ 
and  for   the  navy  and  merchant  seamien 
afloat — ^for  I  have  never  heard  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  give  them  i^ 
vote — I   deduct    1d9,650,   which    leaves 
the  adult  male  population  at  4,791,39j5. 
Then  .1  deduct  35,000  for  the  army  at 
home,    111,699   for  the  navy  and   mer- 
chant seamen   ashore,  74,149  for  ^Ims- 
people,  pensioners,  paupers,  lunatics  and 
prisoners,  and  164,384  for  domestic  ser- 
vants, who  are  always  excepted  fron;  any 
scheme  of  reform   I   ever  heard  in   this 
House.     Then  I  must  deduct  the  residue 
of  the  population  who  have  no  homes  at 
all,  to  the  number  of  276,526 ;   and  th^t 
will  reduce  the  adult  population  on  whose 
behalf  any  claim  to  the  franchise  can  be 
urged,  to  little  more  than  4, 1 29,566.  Thus, 
instead  of  one  in  seven,  it  is,  by  the  figures 
on  our  table  in  official  returns,  actually  one 
in  four.     But  I  must  go  further.     These 
bold  statements  of — I  will  not  call  them 
demagogues,  after  the  complaint  to-night 
of  the  hon.    Member  for  Montrose — ^but 
the   bold   statements   of  hon.   Gentlemen 
having  dwindled  down  to  this,  that  I  h^ve 
got   an   adult    population  of   4)129,566, 
which,  as  regards  the  electoral  bodyi  gives 
one  in  four — I  ask  what  am  I  to  do  with 
the  agricultural  and  urban  labourers?     I 
have  not  yet  heard  that  the  hon.  GentljS- 
man  and  his  friends,  while  they  complain 
that  only  one  in  seven  have  the  exercise 
of  the  franchise,  have  any  wish,  under  any 
system,  to  give  a  vote  to  the  1,435,412 
peasantry  and  artisans  spread  over  this  coun- 
try.     I  never  heard  one  bold  assertion  of 
that  kind.     Well,  then,  if  I  deduct  these  la- 
bourers from  4,129,566,  I  have  retpaining 
only  an  adult  male  population  of  2,694,154, 
which,  as  regards  the  electoral  body,  is 
one  in  two  and  a  fraction  of  86,  or  nearly 
one  in  three.  But  what  a  difference  from  the 
statements  we  have  always  heard  on  this 
subject !    What  a  difference  from  the  state- 
ments made  at  Manchester  and  at  Leeds ! 
From  those  of  reform  associations  at  Liver- 
pool or  anywhere  else !    What  a  difference 
from  the  statements  made  in  pamphlets! 
What  a  difference  from  the    statement^ 
of  those  erratic  orators  who,  during  the 
recess,  have  astonished  the  world !     Why, 
instead  of  one  in  seven,   it  is  absolutely 
little  more  than  half  what  you   say,  even 
including    1,500,000  of  labourers,   whom 
not  one  of  you   have  unequivocally  pro- 
posed to  enfranchise.     It  appears  to  me, 
then,  that    the    propositions    before    the 
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wUli  ySwui  yvttA  hi  jri7':*ti^anion,  are  not 
ill  tii\vMXi\t»,u*'A;  witK  fa/5U,  ar*'i  'io  r.ot  Iniil- 
f!iil«>  thiit  Ah'^vvh  of  rei^arcL  whicb  the 
lloiJHo  htt^i  a  riir^jt  to  expect  in  all  matters 
of  thin  kind,  and  more  especiidlj  from 
(iitntl<tni';n  who  have  deroted  a  lon^  life  to 
niKsh  NubjfiCU.  It  A[i|>ear»  to  me  that  they 
aro  httfMiU  on  Htatintical  errors  more  fla;rraQt 
than  ilioir  political  blunders,  and  that  we 
cannot,  wliatcver  may  be  our  opinion  of 
ihn  policy  recommended,  approre  of  it, 
founiiod  HM  it  Im  on  Huch  erroneous  and  im- 
piirfoct  data.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
think,  that  bccauHo  I  disapprove  of  a  pro< 
poiiition  bruu);^ht  forward  in  this  immature 
inunnor,  I  am  bound  to  oppose  crery  pro- 
position brought  forward  to  remedy  griev- 
ancoH  oonnootcd  with  the  representation  of 
tho  pooplo.  There  has  been  very  free 
oriticiAiu  on  tho  other  side  by  tho  new 
supporters  of  tho  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  London,  of  tho  measure  which  ho  pro- 
posed when  ho  was  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown.  I  think  a  sense  of  decency,  if 
nothing  else,  should  have  led  those  Gen- 
tlemen to  abstain  from  that  unfriendly 
oourso.  Why  they  should  for  three  or 
four  hours  havo  so  severely  criticised  the 
withdrawn — I  will  not  say  the  abandoned — 
pr\>po5itiou  of  tho  late  Minister,  I  do  not 
protond  to  understand.  Sitting  on  the 
same  sido  of  tho  House,  meeting  under 
tho  samo  n>of,  combining  and  counselling 
togothor  for  tho  same  object,  I  should 
havo  thought  that  all  theso  considerations 
would  havo  prevented  the  slightest  allusion 
to  tho  subject,  and  that  they  would  have 
brought  forwanl  their  own  proposition 
without  obtruding  their  reflections  on  the 
inoASuro  of  tho  noble  Lord,  with  regard  to 
which  wo,  on  this  ^ido,  havo  always  shown 
iho  Wv^^t  rviipootful  silouoo.  1  should  have 
thought  that  Gontlomon  opposite  would 
havo  \VK*:dor^  the  privilege  thoy  enjoy  ia 
WiTSiT  IaI  bv  a  h:;:h  ooE«iiuiional  states- 
r:iaa  v>a  tho  o:iO  hand,  and  tho  privilege 
th-^'v  b.>»T>^  or.  :io  o;hor  c:  brisj::^;:  t'orwarvi 

w  jk  x':^i».'  s-'Ji  »>:  :^'?  'i:e  v.»\v>frr:::^=;r::-'^i, 
jtfc-v.  W*  \i\o  >^^  scci^  a!/«s;-:c<  r-ii: 
V  a  icc'i»r:»,:'^-  .*:'  :'",*  <u:;:fo:  ,'""  TArl.!- 
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for  mjielf  azud  my  CoUeagnes  that  we 
d'l  HOC  ei:iisider  an  extension  of  the  fna- 
chLse  to  be  synonymouB  with  the  eztenaion 
of  democrade  power.  That  mnch-ahused 
Reform  Bill,  which  no  one  haa  so  mneh 
loaded  with  pr^se,  to  which  no  one  once 
testified  so  much  devotion,  aa  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose— where  would  that 
Bill  have  been,  I  ask,  hut  for  the  apirit 
and  energy  of  a  Stanley?  When  I  am 
told  that  we  are  opposed  to  all  reform,  I 
cannot  but  remember  that  the  noble  Lord 
who  preceded  me  in  the  Parliamentaiy 
seat  I  now  hold  (the  Marquess  of  Chandos) 
— that  it  was  that  individual  who  proposed 
a  measure  which  added  one-ninth  to  the 
constituency  of  Great  Britain.  I  therefore 
entirely  repudiate  this  convenient  asser- 
tion of  the  hon.  Gentleman  and  his  friends, 
that  we  are  a  party  opposed  to  aU  reform 
unless  we  listen  to  the  propositions  of  the 
kind  now  before  us.  I  will  tell  the  hon. 
Gentleman  what  we  are  opposed  to— we 
are  adverse  to  all  crude  and  onnecessaiy 
proposals  founded  on  such  erroneous  calen- 
lations  as  the  present.  I  tell  him  that  if 
any  project  on  this  or  any  other  subject  is 
brought  forward,  I  hope  it  will  be  founded 
on  more  accurate  data  than  the  one  be- 
fore us.  What  we  are  opposed  to  is 
tampering  with  the  depositary  of  politieal 
power — to  constant  shifting  and  changing 
of  the  depositary  of  political  power  as  die 
most  injurious  thing  to  a  country  that  can 
be  conceived.  You  may  talk  of  tamp^- 
ing  with  the  currency,  and  there  are  few 
things  worse  ;  but  that  which  u  worse  is, 
tampering  with  the  eonstituencj  of  Eng- 
land. If  there  is  to  be  a  change,  let  it 
be  a  change  called  for  by  cle^r  ne- 
cessity, and  one  which  is  calculated  to 
give  general — I  will  not  say  final — ^bnt 
general  and  permanent  satisfaction.  I  ask, 
is  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose — the  whole  foundation  of  which 
I  have  sliown  lo  be  utterly  fallacious — is 
that  a  proper:;:  :ri  calculated  to  give  general 
and  per::iaz:e=:t  sacfsfacczon  ?  The  propo- 
5i:io3  c:  the  iioble  Lord  the  head  of  the 
:a:e  OjTcrrizi'eu^.  w:i5  dia:  one  calculated 
;o  c^e  icvoeril  i^id  r^nnanent  satisfac- 
t:o:i  :  r*::^  zcoie  Lcni  Ls  coo  candid  a 
=:,ibr:  r.:M  ro  o.'c5»s  ^tu.  whaterer  be  its 
z:^*r*^^  ::  ^i^  zoc  >Mlcttra:ai  ti>  give  fhat 
xvccr^il  4z*i  7«*r3iia<nu  sasxi^brdoa.  The 
<t.'i:j^  ;c  TJi;  o.'ctixcrr  sad  the  House  alike 
ri/->:  v.>:!T  i  .Tt  tj  witatirsw  it :  and  I  am 
fiL-^  Ti^  '.ici^r  *  ai/c  >iie  who  will  say 
;j.i:  i  ^^  ?r«'ooKCua  Jiid  been  brought 
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fairly  under  discussion,  it  would  have  re- 
ceived the  concurrence  of  the  House.  We 
cannot  sanction  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  or  his  j&iends.  And  may  we 
not  flatter  ourselves  that  after  the  dehate 
of  this  night,  he  will  reconsider  these 
things — that  he  will  investigate  them — 
that  he  will  calmly  consider  the  impor- 
tant information  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  which  I  have  given  him — and 
that  next  year,  with  a  health,  spirit,  and 
energy  which  I  hope  he  will  long  enjoy, 
we  may  find  him  coming  forward  more 
temperate  in  his  views,  and  more  careful  in 
his  statements?  Till  we  have  propositions 
of  a  different  character  hrought  forward,  I 
ahall  stand  hy  the  settlement  made  inl831 ; 
not  hecause  it  was  a  settlement  made  for 
our  party  interests — for,  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  levelled  against  those  supposed  iu- 
terests  ;  but  the  good  sense  of  the  country 
has  exercised  a  remedial  influence  over  the 
devices  of  rival  factions,  and  under  that 
settlement  of  1831  the  country  has  on  the 
whole,  in  my  opinion,  been  well  governed. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  not  what  is  styled  the 
Liberal  party  which  should  dispute  that 
position.  There  is  not  a  great  question, 
which  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  en- 
listed a  preponderating  amount  of  popular 
sympathy  out  of  doors,  which  this  House 
has  not  adopted  and  carried  ;  and  though 
I  may  think  that  in  more  than  one  instance 
great  subjects  have  thus  been  dealt  with 
in  an  unwise  and  precipitate  spirit,  that 
should  be  no  cause  of  censure  with  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite.  Until,  therefore,  they 
can  succeed  in  showing  that  this  country 
has  of  late  years  been  generally  misgo- 
verned— and  that  would  be  a  condemnation 
of  their  whole  course — and  until  they  are 
prepared  to  substitute  for  the  existing 
House  of  Commons  a  far  more  clear  and 
coherent  scheme  than  any  they  have  yet  ( 
offered,  I  must  uphold  an  arrangement,  i 
which,  though  conceived  in  no  friendly  j 
spirit  to  the  Tory  party,  is  one  which 
has  not  proved  hostile  to  the  national  in- 
stitutions— institutions  which,  I  believe,  to 
bo  necessary  not  only  to  the  greatness  of 
the  country,  but  to  the  freedom  of  the 
people. 

Mb.  F.  H.  BERKELEY  wished  to  reply 
to  the  question  put  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
— would  they  give  to  the  constituencies  as 
they  are  at  present  the  advantage  of  the 
ballot?  He  undoubtedly  said  he  would, 
and  he  would  confine  his  reasons  simply  to 


this:  because  he  believed  they  could  not 
make  the  small  constituencies  worse  than 
they  were,  and  the  ballot  would  be  per- 
fectly efficacious  against  intimidation  as  re- 
garded the  large  constituencies.  As  he 
had  a  Motion  on  the  subject  of  the  ballot, 
which  was  to  come  on  on  Monday,  he  was 
sure  the  House  would  permit  him  to  re- 
serve himself  for  that  occasion — more  par- 
ticularly as  he  objected  to  argue  the  ballot 
mixed  up  with  any  question  whatever.  He 
considered  the  ballot  as  the  abstract  right 
of  the  voter.  He  considered  that  the  ques- 
tion of  reform  proposed  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  might  stand  together; 
but  if  the  propositions  were  taken  sepa- 
rately, they  could  not  hold  together;  for 
instance,  he  was  satisfied  that  triennial 
Parliaments  without  the  ballot  would  be 
mischievous,  and  against  the  interests  of 
the  country.  As  a  whole  he  supported  his 
hon.  Friend's  proposition;  but  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  the  ballot,  he  should  ex- 
press his  opinions  upon  another  oppor- 
tunity. One  word  in  conclusion.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  mentioned  a  disturbance  in 
New  York,  and  quoted  very  triumphantly 
the  ballot  box  being  broken  open.  He 
begged  him  to  carry  away  another  instance, 
taken  from  America.  In  the  southern  or 
aristocratic  States  of  the  Union,  they  were 
trying  to  get  rid  of  the  ballot,  because  the 
friends  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  took 
protection  under  the  ballot,  and  the  ene- 
mies of  abolition  had  no  means  of  detect- 
ing  their  votes. 

Mb.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  congratu- 
lated the  House,  and,  through  them,  the 
country,  on  this,  that  whatever  evasions  or 
mystifications  might  have  gone  forth  during 
the  last  week,  upon  one  point  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  been  sufficiently 
explicit.  Treading  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
most  illustrious  Warrior  of  the  age,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  after  much  circum- 
locution, had  formally  declared  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  abide  by  the 
Reform  Act  of  1831.  He  had  announced 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  did  not 
intend  to  move  on  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age ;  that  they  looked  upon  the  Reform 
Bill  as  a  final  measure — that  the  old  "final- 
ity" dodge  was  to  be  renewed — and  that 
come  what  might  the  Government  would 
give  no  reform  in  Parliament.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  he  would  certainly 
give  the  country  no  reform  in  this  Parlia- 
ment nor  in  the  Parliament    to    come. 
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[Oriei  of  "No,  no!"]  He  knew  it  was 
the  intention  of  those  ardent  Reformers 
who  cried  **No"  to  give  the  country  a  fur- 
ther measure  of  reform;  hut  unfortunately 
they  were  not  in  the  Cabinet.  Let  there 
be  no  mistake  on  this  point,  that  the  pre- 
sent Cabinet  was  satisfied  with  the  settle- 
ment of  1831,  and  that  they  would  be  no 
party  to  give  reform  a  further  trial.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  commenced  his 
speech  by  attacking  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oiford  — 
[*•  No,  no!"  and  a  laugh] — he  begged  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  pardon — he  (Sir  W.  P. 
Wood)  had  not  descended  to  that  yet — he 
was  the  Member  of  a  popular  constituency — 
the  Member  for  the  city  of  Oiford,  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  it  was  a  speech 
intended  to  be  made  upon  the  Resolution 
to  be  moved  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John 
Russell);  but  he  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  would 
leave  it  to  the  House,  if  the  speech  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  not  also 
directed  to  that  very  Motion.  He  would 
not  weary  the  House  by  wading  through 
the  dreary  mass  of  confused  statistics  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  thought  it 
his  duty  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
bring  before  them,  in  order  to  show  that 
the  agricultural  constituencies  were  not 
fairly  represented,  while  boroughs  and 
towns  had  a  greater  proportion  of  repre- 
sentatives; but  he  told  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  that,  on  his  own  showing,  he 
was  bound  to  bring  in  a  Reform  Bill  to  re- 
move the  injustice  done  to  what  he  called 
the  territorial  interest.  But  he  had  no 
such  design;  ho  had  omitted,  too,  all  men- 
tion of  Ireland  ;  and  he  (Mr.  B.  Osborne) 
feared  that  he  was  going  to  legislate  for  that 
country  on  very  different  principles.  With- 
out being  enamoured  of  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  to  map  this 
country  into  districts,  he  was  so  far  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Bill  of  1831,  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  pronounced  to 
be  final,  that  he  would  vote  for  it — par- 
ticularly for  the  latter  part  of  the  proposi- 
tion, **  that  the  proportion  of  representa- 
tives be  made  more  consistent  with  the 
amount  of  population  and  property."  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  he  would  make 
a  colourable  case  against  the  ballot,  and 
had  referred  to  tlie  riots  in  New  York. 
He  did  not  object  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman taking  the  case  of  America,  but  he 
wished  he  would  not  select  the  American 
tariff,  but  take  what  was  good  in  the  con- 
stitution of  that  country.     Was  the  Chan- 
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cellor  of  the  Exchequer  content  wiih  the 
way  elections  were  carried  on  in  thii 
country  ?  Did  he  remember  the  case  of 
Harwich,  the  borough  for  which  the  Soli* 
citor  General  (Sir  F.  Kelly)  was  a  candi- 
date, when  the  proceedings  were  vitiated 
because  the  electors  carried  away  the 
hustings  as  their  perquisites ;  and  was  it 
not  notorious  that  Hots  happened  in  all 
parts  of  England  during  an  election  ?  Why, 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  talked  of 
bribery  at  New  York,  and  congratulated 
the  House  upon  the  great  improvemeot 
which  had  taken  place  in  this  coantrj 
within  the  last  hundred  years,  he  should 
have  remembered  the  state  of  things  dis- 
closed in  the  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Bribery  appointed  on  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  so  lale 
as  the  year  1842.  That  Committee  bad 
reported  in  strong  terms  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  bribery  and  corruption  in  the  coun- 
try, and  recommended  that  the  mischievons 
and  dangerous  tendency,  as  they  termed 
it,  of  the  present  system  should  be  dealt 
with  by  legislative  enactment  as  speedily 
as  possible.  Yet  nothing  had  beeh  done 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  as  the  sys- 
tem as  it  existed  at  present  was  absolatelj 
shocking.  But  he  could  tell  the  right  bon. 
Gentleman  that  the  people  were  deter* 
mined  to  have  the  ballot.  Both  sides  were 
equally  in  blame  in  this  respect ;  and  he 
confessed  that  he  believed,  if  this  system 
of  bribery  were  to  be  traced  back  to  its 
source,  it  would  be  found  to  begin  with  the 
Whig  party  in  the  time  of  Walpole,  who 
were  obliged  to  resort  to  it  as  the  onfy 
means  of  opposing  the  influences  bearing 
against  them.  The  fact  was,  neither 
party  was  sincere  in  the  desire  of  putting 
down  bribery ;  for  if  they  had  been  sin- 
cere they  wou^d  have  adopted  vote  by  ballot 
to  protect  the  people  not  only  from  bri- 
bery and  corruption  but  from  intimida- 
tion, which  was  more  rife  than  those;  for 
he  believed  that  for  one  who  was  bribed. 
there  were  twenty  who  were  intimidated. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the  Uni^ 
versity  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Napier)  made  the 
old  stereotyped  objection  to  this  Motion, 
that  it  would  endanger  the  Monareby. 
What  had  endangered  the  monarchy  m 
France?  Was  it  not  that  a  nation  of 
30,000,000  had  only  230,00  electors! 
And  here  he  must  express  his  surprise  to 
hear  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  de- 
fine the  sovereignty  of  the  country  to  be  in 
Queen  Victoria;  and  had  the  right  bos. 
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QenUeman  been  sitting  on  that  (the  Op- 
position) side  of  the  House,  he  would  no 
donbt  baye  defined  the  sovereignty  as  con- 
sisting ill  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  objected  to 
the  seerecj  of  the  ballot.  He  ought  to 
hare  been  the  last  man  in  the  House  to 
hare  done  so,  considering  he  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  a  GoTemment  which  was  shrouded 
in  seorecj.  The  Majnooth  cry  was  to  be 
used  as  a  claptrap  to  go  to  the  hustings, 
and  Her  Majesty's  Goyernment  would  not 
speak  their  minds  upon  it;  but  he  could 
tell  them  it  would  become  a  very  serious 
question  for  them.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Dublin  University  knew  nothing  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  ballot — he  had  no  poor  men 
to  deal  with  who  might  be  swayed  by 
some  attorney,  or  by  some  one  who  could 
put  the  screw  on  him;  but  the  representa- 
tives €f{  popular  constituencies  knew  what 
those  influences  were.  Why,  had  they 
not  seen  it  stated  in  all  the  papers  that  at 
a  late  election  the  agents  wrote  to  say 
that  if  the  tenants  did  not  vote  for  Mr. 
Frewen,  the  Protectionist  candidate,  they 
wonld  take  it  for  granted  that  the  tenants 
were  satisfied  with  the  prospects  of  the 
agricnltural  interest,  and  that  they  there- 
fore •  did  not  waut  their  rents  lowered  ? 
He  could  have  wished  the  Motion  had  been 
put  in  a  better  form;  but  he  would  vote 
for  it  now,  as  he  had  voted  for  similar  Mo- 
tions before,  in  order  to  show  his  dissatis- 
faction with  the  present  system,  and  that 
he  did  not  consider  the  Reform  Act  of 
1831  to  be  a  final  measure.  If  the  noble 
Sari  and  his  party,  who  said  they  took 
office  as  barriers  to  democracy,  instead  of 
talking  of  themselves  as  barriers — which 
were  sometimes  swept  away  by  the  waves 
of  democracy — would  join  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  his  side  of  the  House  in  making  a  chan- 
nel for  the  democratic  wave,  very  sure  was 
he  that,  so  far  from  weakening  Queen, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  the  noble  Earl,  if 
he  properly  treated  and  properly  trusted 
the  people,  would  be  strengthening  both 
this  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir,  I  have 
so  often  addressed  you  on  the  subject  of 
the  Motion  now  before  the  House,  that  I 
shall  not  think  it  necessary,  neither  would 
it  be  agreeable  to  the  House,  to  go  at  any 
length  into  the  several  propositions  which 
my  hon.  Friend  has  introduced.  It  ap- 
pears to  me.  Sir,  the  simple  question  is, 
whether  fhe  adoption  of  a  Bill  founded  on 
the  principles  contained  in  my  hon.  Friend's 
propositions  would  conduce  to  the  good 


government  of  the  country;  and  on  that 
proposition  I  have  come  most  clearly  to 
the  opinion  that  it  would  not  conduce  to 
the  good  government  of  the  country.  I 
believe  that  if  you  had  a  different  distri-^ 
bution  of  the  representation,  such  as  into 
electoral  districts — which,  however,  has 
not  been  chalked  out  by  my  hon.  Friend— « 
but  such  a  distribution  as  would  disfran- 
chise a  very  Qonsiderable  number  of  bo« 
roughs,  and  leave  the  counties  and  large 
towns  with  representatives — that  if  you 
give  the  franchise  not  only  to  every  house- 
holder, but  to  every  lodger  who  might  by 
fraud  or  collusion  be  placed  on  the  rate- 
book without  paying  rates,  and  made  him 
an  elector — that  if  to  this  plan  you  added 
the  vote  by  ballot,  and  that  you  had  the 
representatives  thus  elected  assembled  for 
three  years — which  would,  however,  be  in 
most  cases  not  for  more  than  two  years — 
my  opinion  is,  that  you  would  not  obtain  a 
House  of  Commons  which  would,  either 
with  regard  to  the  Executive,  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  Constitution,  or  to  calm  and 
deliberate  legislation,  be  as  efficient  a  body 
as  that  which  has  assembled  according  to 
the  present  system.  Therefore,  Sir,  if  I 
were  to  choose  between  the  proposition  of 
my  hon.  Friend  and  the  existing  state  of 
the  law,  I  certainly  would  prefer  the  latter. 
It  appears  to  me  that  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  voting  against  the  proposition  of  my 
hon.  Friend.  But  I  confess  1  think  there 
are  some  parts  of  this  proposition  which 
contain  not  only  the  elements  of  a  worse 
House  of  Commons  than  we  at  present 
possess,  but  the  elements  of  future  danger 
to  the  constitution  of  the  country.  I  can- 
not but  see  that  if  beside  householders  you 
add  lodgers,  unless  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  are  exceedingly  stringent,  and  if  you 
merely  provide  that  they  shall  be  rated 
and  resident  for  a  certain  period,  you 
would  approach  very  nearly  to  that  state 
of  the  franchise  which,  though  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Roebuck)  does 
not  consider  it  so,  is,  in  fact,  universal 
suffrage.  Then  I  say.  Sir,  you  would  not 
have  a  body  of  electors  possessing  that  in- 
dependence, intelligence,  and  integrity, 
which  it  ought  to  be  your  aim  to  secure  in 
the  electoral  body.  With  respect  to  the 
vote  by  ballot,  in  reference  to  which  my 
hon.  Friend  who  has  just  sat  down  (Mr.  B. 
Osborne)  said  the  people  of  this  country 
have  made  up  their  minds  that  they  will 
have  it,  I  cannot  deny  the  present  popu- 
larity of  that  proposition.  I  repeat  that 
I  cannot  deny  the  popularity  of  that  mea- 
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Bure;    but  I  do  think  that  many  of  those 
who  haye  adopted  that  proposition  as  one 
which  ought  to  be  carried  into  operation  by 
Act  of  Parliament  as  the  representation 
at  present   stands,    have  not  considered 
all  the  consequences  of  the   adoption  of 
such  a  plan.    My  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  says,  as  I  believe 
very  truly,  that  intimidation  is  not  only  ex- 
ercised from  above  on  those  below,  but 
that  it  is  exercised  from  below  on  those 
above.     Many  of  the  working  classes  of 
this  country  exercise  some  species  of  inti- 
midation against  the  lOZ.  electors.     It  is 
very  wrong  that  they  should  exercise  that 
intimidation;  but,  at  the  same  time,  you 
must  consider  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence if  the  working  classes  found  that 
their  opinions  had  no  effect  on  the  voters, 
and  that  elections  took  place  with  the  re- 
sult of  which  they  were  totally  dissatis- 
fied, while  they  were  not  aware  who  the 
parties  were  who  gave  the  votes  on  the 
different  sides.     I  must  say  that  I  believe 
that  their  dissatisfaction  would  be  much 
greater  than  it  now  is;  and  they  would 
either  ask  that  open  voting  should  be  re- 
sorted to  again,  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
they  would  demand  that  the  suffrage  should 
be  extended  to   every  person,  and  that 
every  person,    together  with   the   ballot, 
should  have  the  right  of  voting.     Now,  I 
must  say,  that  if  you  come  to  a  suffrage 
80  general  as  that,  and  with  it  were  joined 
a  Parliament  for  three  years,  though  I 
can  understand  that  such  a  Parliament  so 
chosen  might  exist  under  another  constitu- 
tion, yet   I   must  confess — to   whatever 
blame  such  an  opinion  may  expose  me — I 
do  not  think  that  a  Parliament  thus  elect- 
ed— by  universal  suffrage,  with  vote  by  bal- 
lot, and  for  a  short  period — would  long  con- 
sist with  other  parts  of  our  constitution, 
namely,  the  monarchy  and  the  hereditary 
branch  of  the  Legislature.     With  respect 
to  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  Par- 
liament to    three   years,   the  right   hon. 
Gentleman  savs  that  that  used  to  be  the 
fSavourite   project   of  the    Tory   party   in 
former  years.    But  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  solemnly  repealed   the    Triennial 
Act  on  the  ground  of  the  inconveniences 
felt  to  arise  from  it,  on  the  ground  of  the  in- 
creased expense,  and  because  greater  heats 
and  animosities  had  been  known  in  £ng- 
luid  under  it  than  had  ever  been  known 
under  any  other  system  of  law;  and  they 
plaeed  a  record  to  this  effect  for  the  bene- 
fit of  poetority  in  the  preamble  of  the  re- 
:  Act.    And  I  can  readilv  believe 
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it.     I  can  readily  believe  that  if  insiead 
of  going  to  an  election  at  the  end  of  e? ery 
five  or  six  years,  we  were  to  say  that  every 
two  years  we  would  have  an  election^  and 
that  every  two  years  all  the  great  interests 
of  the  country  should  be  driven  to   the 
hustings,  that  party  heats  and  animouties 
would  be  such  that  the  people  of  this  coon- 
try  would  not  bear  a  state  of  things  .of 
that  kind.     Therefore  with  respect  to  the 
proposition  before  the  House,  I  have  no 
other  choice  but  to  vote,  as  I   have  on 
several  occasions  already  voted,    against 
the  Motion  now  made.     But  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer who,  I  must  say,  has  gone  throogh 
those  various  propositions  with  rery  great 
ability,  has  thought  proper  to  refer  to  a 
Bill  which  I  introduced,  being  then  a  Min- 
ister of  the  Crown,  and  has  likewise  de- 
clared the  policy  of  the  present  Qovem- 
ment  with  respect  to  reform.     Now,  Sir, 
on  these  subjects  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or 
two.    I  did  not  withdraw  that  Bill  because 
I  was  convinced  that  it  did  not  give  satis- 
faction; for  if  I  had  remained  a  Minister, 
I   should  have  thought  it  right  to  have 
proposed  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
and  to  have  asked  the  House  to  go  into 
Committee  and  discuss  each  separate  pro- 
vision.    I  should  have  done  so  in  the  con- 
viction that  there  are,  without  touching  on 
the  particular  provisions  of  that  Bill  at  the 
present   moment,   two  questions  with  re- 
spect to  the  representation  of  the  people 
which  do  require  the  consideration  of  Uie 
House.     One  is,  that  it  appears  to  me  that 
by  the  right  of  voting  fixed  by  the  RefonA 
Act — and  so  fixed,  I    think,    with    very 
great  caution,  in  order  that  in  adjusting 
the  franchise  we  might  not  at  first  ^  a 
rate  lower  than  would  be  safe— the  fran- 
chise, in  my  opinion,  is  too   exclusively 
confined  to  the  middle  classes  of  this  coun- 
try.    My  own  opinion  agrees  entirely,  as 
a  general  opinion,  with  the  statement  made 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield    (Mr. 
Roebuck),  that  there  are  numerous  arti- 
sans  in   this  country — men,   earning  bj 
their  labour  and  skill  competent  wages, 
who  have  intelligence  and  integrity  fully 
entitling  them  to  possess  the  elective  fran- 
chise; and  my  belief  is,  that  if  you  go  on 
for  several  years  more,  leaving  the  fran- 
chise as  it  is  at  present,  there  cannot  fiyl 
to  grow  up  a    feeling   of   dissatisfaction 
among   these   working  classes  ;    wheress 
thev  would  be  conciliated  towards  the  main- 
tenance  of  the  Constitution,  and  would  bs 
made  more  attached  to  the  institations  of 
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their  ooaDtiy,  if  thej  were  admitted  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  franchiBe  in  a  greater 
degree  than  at  present.     I  belieye  that 
thej  are  fully  qualified  to  have  the  fran- 
chise ;  I  belieye  that  they  are  at  present 
attached  to  the  constitution  of  the  country; 
hut  I  be&CTe  that  it  is  the  business  of  Par- 
liament,  and  the   business  of  statesmen 
pretending  to  rule  in  this  country,  to  fore- 
see in  some  degree  what  may  be  the  state 
of  this  country  some  years  hence  in  process 
of  time,  and  also  what  may  be  the  state 
of  the  country  in  a  very  short  time,  sup- 
posing circumstances  to  be  adverse,  and 
supposing  distress,  or  any  reverse  in  trade, 
should  induce  men  to  consider  what  is 
their  position  as  regards  the  Constitution. 
There  is  another  matter  in  reference  to  the 
smaller  boroughs  to  which  I  think  the  at- 
tention of  Parliament  should  be  giyen.     It 
is  not  the  existence  of  those  smaller  bo- 
roughs to  which  I  allude,  because  I  think 
their  existence  as  a  part  of  the  represen- 
tation can  be  fully  and  adequately  defend- 
ed.    I  think  you  would  not  have  a  suffi- 
cient representation  of  all  the  classes  of 
the  country  without  having  some  of  those 
boroughs  with  a  smaller  number  of  elec- 
tors.    But  I  think  there   are  several  of 
those  boroughs  which  have  so  small  a 
number  of  electors  that  they  cannot  be 
permanently  maintained  as  they  are.     I 
stated,  in  bringing  in  the   Reform   Bill, 
that  the  object  of  the  Government  was, 
that  no  borough  should  be  left  with  less 
than   300  voters.      I    think    that    num- 
ber a  low  and  restricted  number;  and  yet 
I  believe  that  no  less  than  fourteen  of  the 
present  boroughs  have  a  smaller  number 
of  electors.     That  is  a  circumstance  which 
must,  before  long,  engage  the  attention  of 
Government.      I   will   not  enter  into  the 
modes  by  which  we  endeavoured  to  remedy 
ihe  inconvenience;  but  I  roust  say  a  word 
with  respect  to  the  policy  of  the  present 
Government,  as  stated  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer.    I  own  I  cannot  say  that  that  policy 
is  founded  in  wisdom,  or  that  it  is  a  policy 
that  can  be  maintained.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman    says,  "  I  will  not  make  any 
change  in  the  Act  of  1832  without  a  clear 
necessity."      Now,    we   all    know   what 
"  a  clear  necessity  "  is.     We  all  know 
that  "a  clear  necessity  "  does  not  mean 
the  general  opinion  of  sober  and  dispas- 
sionate men  ;    it  does  not  mean  the  ex- 
amination   of    your    existing    legislation, 
and  a  determination   to  amend  defects  ; 
bnt  **  a  clear  necessity  "  means  that  de- 1 
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gree  of  discontent  and  disaffection  which 
would  render   it   unsafe   to  govern  with- 
out making  a  change.      We   all   recol- 
lect what  has    been   the   case   with  re- 
spect to  the  party  opposite  in  regard  to 
great  measures.      We  all  know  that  the 
just  requests  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  were  denied  until  "a  clear  neces- 
sity" arose  in  the  shape  of  impending  civil 
war.      We  all  know  that  Parliamentary 
reform  was  constantly  denied  until  the  agi- 
tation of  the  people  arose  to  such  a  height 
that  reform  could  no  longer  be  resisted. 
We  all  know  with  respect  to  other  mea- 
sures of  an  economical  nature,  it  was  not 
until  associations  were  formed  and  spread 
throughout  the  country  that  the  Legisla- 
I  ture  agreed  to  change  the  laws  on  the 
subject.     I  own  I  think  that  the  House  of 
Commons  would  take  a  position  the  reverse 
of  dignified,  and  hardly  safe,  if  it  were  to 
be  declared  by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
and  echoed  by  a  majority  in  that  House, 
that  until  a  clear  case  of  general  discontent 
arose—    [  Cries  of  '•  No,  No !]   Well,  if  I 
am  misinterpreting  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, I  should  like  to  know  what  those 
words  "clear  necessity"  mean?      I  can 
understand  that  there  could  be  a  clear 
question  of  policy — of  wisdom — of  fore- 
sight;  but  a  question  of  necessity  seems 
to  me  a  question  in  respect  to  which  you 
have  no  option,  and  that  you  must  either 
yield  to  demands  made,  or  no  longer  con- 
tinue to  govern  in  safety.     That  1  under- 
stand to  be  ''clear  necessity;"    and  then, 
indeed,  we  are^lto  have  measures  to  give 
general  and  permanent  satisfaction — ^yes, 
that  sort  of  satisfaction  which  arises  from 
agitation,  and  from  a  belief  that  agitation, 
nothing   but   agitation,   would   move   the 
House  of    Commons.      But   is   agitation 
alone  to  be  the  power  that  is  to  give  an 
impetus  to  the  House  of  Commons?     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer   says,   further,   that   although 
the  Reform  Bill  was  passed  against  what 
he  conceives  to  have  been  the  interests 
of  his  party,  yet  he  is  ready  to  admit  that 
since  its  enactment  the  country  has  been 
well  governed.     It  is  to  me  a  triumphant 
satisfaction  to  hear  it  admitted  that  under 
an  Act  which  1  introduced  some  twenty 
years  ago  the  country  has  been  well  go- 
verned ;   that  it  was  a  measure  of  liberal 
policy,  and  that  it  has  had  a  tendency  to 
further  the  good  government  of  England. 
1  never  expected  an  admission  that  a  mea- 
sure under  which  the  country  has  been 
well   governed,  is  against  the  interests 
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of  a  partj  wbo  dow  govern  the  coantrj. 
For  the  reasons  I  hare  stated,  I  must 
TOte  against  the  proposition  contained  in 
the  present  Motion ;  but  I  do  trust  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  will  renounce 
the  course  they  have  indicated  to-night, 
and  will  consider  well  the  step  they  take. 
I  tmst  thev  will  not  wait  till  a  necessity 
arises,  but  that  they  will  take  an  early  op- 
portunity of  maturely  considering  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  representation,  with  a  view 
to  an  extension  of  the  franchise;  and  that. 
aboTe  all,  thev  will  deem  it  incumbent  on 


are  not  sufficient  to  eompensate  for  ihs 
inconveniences  which  must  necessarily  be 
occasioned  by  the  renewed  agitation  of  a 
question  like  this."  But  my  right  hon. 
Friend  did  not  intend  to  say,  as  it  has 
been  assumed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sheffield,  that  all  those  persons  who  by 
their  industry  have  possessed  themselTea  (f 
considerable  sums  of  money  in  the  aaTiags 
banks — or  that  all  those  persons  whose 
education  entitled  them  to  consideration-r- 
or  that  all  those  persons  who  came  under 
the  denomination  of  skilled  artisans,  might 


them  to  extend  that  franchise  to  a  greater    not,  as  the  time  advances  with  the  progress 


number  of  the  workini;  classes  than  are 


of  opinion,  have  the  franchise  fairly  and  pro- 


now  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  so  that  by  perly  conferred  upon  them.  But  the  mean- 
timely  reforms  they  may  make  those  insti-  ingof  my  right  bun.  Friend  was  simply  this, 
tutions  of  the  country  permanent,  to  which  >  that  before  you  make  any  great  constita- 
I  believe  the  people  are  at  present  steadily  .  tional  change  in  the  State,  after  that  which 
and  firmly  attached.  I  you  made  in  1S32,  there  are  two  things 
Mb.  WALPOLE  :  Sir,  it  is  entirely  un-  incumbent  upon  you.  The  first  is*  to  see 
necessary  for  me  to  enter  at  any  length  .  that  some  change  is  practically  neceasarj; 
into  the  subject  of  the  debate  which  has  and  then,  that  the  change  which  yon  do 
arisen  on  the  Motion  uf  the  hon.  Gentle-  propose  should  be  practically  expedient 
man  opposite.  I  think  so  for  two  reasons  :  and  practically  satisfactory  to  the  great 
first  of  all,  because  every  thing  that  can  '  body  of  the  people.  Now,  without  enter- 
be  said  upon  the  specific  proposition  which  ing  into  the  first  of  these  considerations, 
he  has  brought  forward,  has  been,  to  my  ■  because  I  conceive  that  a  practical  neoes- 
mind,  completely  answered  by  the  observa-  sity  for  any  such  change  has  not  bees 
tionsof  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancel-  proved.  I  will  content  myself  for  the  pre- 
lor  of  the  Exchequer;  and.  secondly,  be-  sent  wish  observing  that  the  specific  pro- 
cause  the  observations  made  bv  mv  risrht  position  introdnced  b?  the  hon.  Member 
hon.  Friend  have  been  amply  supported  for  Middlesex  has  been  shown  in  the  coarse 
by  the  able  remarks  and  arguments  of  the  of  the  debate  to  be  one  of  those  changei 
noble  Lord  in  the  first  part  of  his  speech,  which  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  couA- 
My  only  object  in  rising  now  is  to  correct  try  at  large:  and  since  the  real  object  of 
an  expression  made  use  of  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  hon.  Member  appears  to  have  beea 
that  it  may  not  go  forth  to  the  country  that  completely  answered,  by  giving  hon.  Mem- 
my  right  hon.  Friend  adverted  to  the  case  of  bers  an  opportunity  of  delivering  thoie 
*'  clear  necessity,''  in  which  Reform  nsiiiht  speeches  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentaij 
reason ablT  be  concedeil,  as  sTitonvmous  reform  which  were  intended  for  the  conn- 
with  the  case  of  ••  clear  discontent."  The  trv  when  the  nuble  Lord  the  Member  far 
observations  of  the  noble  Lord,  il lustra te«l  the  City  of  London  proposed  the  second 
as  thev  were  bv  allusions  to  the  Reform  roadir;;  of  his  own  Bill:  and  since  there  if 
Act,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  now  no  specific  plan  before  the  Hoose, 
could  not  be  mistaken.  When  my  right  hon.  uhich  can  be  considered  as  practically  be- 
Friend  made  use  of  the  expression  "  clear  nodoiai.  he  \Mr.  Walpolei  did  not  then  fed 
necessity."  .as  jnsii\ving  an  add'tional  it  incumbent  on  him  to  give  any  opinion 
extension  of  the  franohise.  or  further  iai-  upon  the  general  subject  of  Parliamentary 
prorement  in  the  constitution  of  this  House.  Reform.  Whenever  any  specific  change  ia 
he  coupled  it  with  the  observation  that  any  the  pre^en:  system  should  be  proposed,  he 
alteration  which  mi|:ht  bo  m.'tde  shouid  give  should  tb.en  be  prepared  to  take  it  into 
pem^anent  and  i^>nenil  saiisfaetion  to  the  c.'S  si  deration  :  but  then  he  must  add,  that 
country.  What  I  understoivi  my  right  hon.  if  any  cV.-'^rige  should  be  deemed  necessary, 
Friend  to  sav  was  this  :  "  You  passe/t  a  i;  wou'vi  be  his  dntv  to  see  that  it  was  one 
Kefomi  Bill  in  lSo2.  wl.loh  you  i:.:endoJ  tl.a:  wou:d  prove,  in  the  CLd,  both  pracfei- 
tD  be  a  pormsnent  and  Uv.a]  a'ijus::^  it.:  vf  c.\r.y  exr«Ov;ieni  a;:d  practically  satisfactory 
a  very  grwt  quest  on,  and  i;  is  not  oesir-  to  the  grea;  b -dy  of  the  community. 
aUe  to  disturb  that  question.  beoa::se  ;he  Mk.  W.  WlLLlAJlSmoTedthatthede- 
ss  to  be  gained  by  that  disturbance  bate  be  adjoumed. 
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Mr.  HOBHOUSE  seconded  the  Motion. 

Mr.  HUME-  said,  he  should  he  very 
sorrj  to  he  the  means  of  unnecessarily 
taking  up  the  time  of  the  House  hj  having 
the  debate  adjourned. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  regretted  that  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  wishes 
of  his  hon.  Friend;  but,  representing  as  he 
(Mr.  W.  Williams)  did  one  of  the  largest 
constituencies  in  the  country,  he  was  anx- 
ious to  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  opinion  upon  a  question  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. Whenever  any  proposition  was  made 
to  adjourn  a  debate  from  mere  party  pur- 
poses, he  felt  no  disposition  to  aid  such  a 
course;  but  this  was  a  question  in  which 
the  people  of  England  took  a  great  interest. 

ICrtes  of  "  Go  on  !'*]  No;  at  that  late 
our  he  could  not  expect  to  receive  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  and  there  were  seve- 
ral other  Members  anxious  to  express  their 
opinions :  he  therefore  thought,  in  common 
fairness,  the  debate  ought  to  be  adjourned. 
[Ort>io/*'Goon!*'] 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
••  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER thought  the  course  taken  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  was  hardly  fair  towards 
the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex.  What- 
ever difference  of  opinion  might  exist  be- 
tween him  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer) and  the  hon.  Gentleman,  he  had 
always  entertained  towards  him  the  great- 
est respect.  That  hon.  Gentleman  had 
brought  forward  the  present  question  seve- 
ral times,  and  he  had  done  so  on  this  occa- 
sion, no  doubt,  without  the  slightest  idea 
of  a  pending  election.  He  would  have 
brought  it  forward  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  a 
hond  fide  discussion.  The  question  had, 
accordingly,  been  fairly  discussed  by  al- 
most every  Member  who  was  in  the  hubit 
of  speaking  on  the  subject.  But  now  the 
bon.  Member  for  Lambeth  got  up,  under 
the  idea  that  the  Motion  was  brought  for- 
ward for  the  purpose  of  giving  hon.  Mem- 
bers an  opportunity  of  making  electioneer- 
ing speeches.  Nothing,  he  (the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  was  sure,  was  more  con- 
trary to  the  intention  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Middlesex,  and  he  considered  that  the 
debate  might  now  be  fairly  brought  to  a  close 
to-nizht.  He  hoped,  therefore,  the  hou. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  W.  Williams)  would  con- 
tinue his  speech,  which  would  no  doubt  be 
listened  to  with  the  utmost  attention. 
Mr.  bright  did  not  often  agree  with 
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the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  last 
spoken,  but  on  this  occasion  he  was  dis- 
posed to  do  so.  There  was  at  present  no 
really  practical  question  before  the  House: 
he  did  not  know  how  long  it  might  be  be- 
fore there  would  be.  He  certainly  was  of 
opinion  that  many  hon.  Members  were 
wrong  in  their  opinions  upon  the  subject 
of  Parliamentary  Reform.  However,  he 
hoped  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  W.  Williams) 
would  on  the  present  occasion  allow  the 
House  to  go  to  a  division.  It  was  necessary 
that  they  should  go  on  with  the  business  of 
the  Session.  He  had  himself  declined 
taking  any  part  in  the  present  discussion, 
although  he  felt  a  deep  interest  in  it,  be- 
cause he  considered  it  desirable  that  they 
should  not  protract  the  business  of  the 
House. 

Mb.  F.  PIGOTT  said,  he  should  have 
had  no  hesitation  in  voting  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose,  but  he  wished  to  guard  himself 
against  being  considered  as  pledged  to  the 
details  of  the  measure.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  se- 
lected the  most  opportune  time  for  bringing 
it  forward.  Tho  House  was  in  a  different 
position  from  that  in  which  it  was  placed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Session,  when 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London 
proposed  his  measure  of  Parliamentary 
Reform;  but  he  hoped  that  if  tho  noble 
Lord  should  again  be  in  a  situation  to  pro- 
pose such  a  measure,  those  who  now  sat  on 
the  Opposition  side  of  the  Plouse  would 
support  him  without  being  divided  among 
themselves.  With  respect  to  the  present 
Motion,  he  thought  that  after  the  discus- 
sion that  had  taken  place,  it  was  of  little 
consequence  whether  there  was  a  division 
or  not.  He  should  support  the  Motion  for 
the  adjournment. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  said,  the  reason  for  an 
adjournment  was  less  now  than  on  former 
occasions;  as  it  might  be  taken  that  the 
Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  was  rather  for 
discussion  than  to  tend  to  any  practical 
result.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the 
public  busineiis  would  not  be  delayed  for 
the  sake  of  Gentlemen  making  election 
speeches. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  expressed 
his  hope  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Lam- 
beth would  not  press  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate.  He  stood  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  the  hon.  Member  as  to  representing 
a  very  large  constituency.  He  had  en- 
deavoured five  or  six  times  to  address  the 
House;  but  as  he  had  not  been  fortunate 
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enough  to  catch  the  Speaker's  eye,  he  was 
quite  willing,  as  it  was  the  wish  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Memher  for  Montrose,  and  of 
the  House,  that  the  debate  should  be 
closed  that  eycning,  however  desirous  he 
was  of  addressing  the  House,  to  forego 
doing  so,  feeling  assured  that  his  consti- 
tuents had  every  confidence  in  him,  and 
knew  that  he  would  support  the  measure 
of  his  hon.  Friend. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  then  said,  he 
would  not  persevere  with  his  Motion,  espe- 
cially after  the  reasons  given  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdratcn, 
Mr.  HUME  replied.  The  House  would 
feel  that  he  had  been  placed  in  no  very 
favourable  position.  With  his  opponents 
he  was  prepared  to  deal;  but  what  could 
he  say  to  his  friends  around  him  ?  One 
hon.  Member  told  him  that  the  present 
was  not  an  opportune  moment  for  bringing 
it  forward;  but  the  hon.  Gentleman  must 
have  forgotten  that  he  (Mr.  Hume)  gave 
notice  last  Session  of  this  Motion;  and  if, 
after  the  change  that  had  taken  place,  he 
had  not  brought  it  forward,  it  would  have 
appeared  that  he  was  afraid  to  face  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the 
House.  Another  hon.  Gentleman  said  the 
discussion  would  lead  to  no  practical  re- 
sult; but  he  (Mr.  Hume)  was  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied, for  it  was  only  by  discussion  that 
the  question  could  be  fairly  and  properly 
understood,  and  therefore  every  man  who 
wishpd  to  see  a  great  question  carried, 
should  again  and  again  urge  it  on  the 
House  until  it  was  settled.  The  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord  ( Lord  John  Russell)  was  in 
favour  of  one  part  of  his  proposition — and 
he  considered  it  of  vast  importance — that 
Members  of  the  learned  professions  and 
men  of  intelligence  should  be  entitled  to 
the  franchise;  and  with  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  he  had  very  little  difficulty, 
for  he  could  show  that  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  been  di- 
rected to  anything  he  (Mr.  Hume)  had 
said,  and  that  as  to  everything  he  did  say 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  entirely 
wrong.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
talked  of  a  territorial  representation;  but 
he  (Mr.  Hume)  had  never  made  use  of  the 
term ;  so  that  tlic  observations  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  were  quite  superfluous — 
he  had  raised  a  lion  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  him.  In  order  to  set  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  right  in  his  view,  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  would  mention  one  of  the  anoma- 
lies that  existed  under  the  present  system. 


If  they  compared  county  wiih  connty,  and 
borough  with  borough,  they  would  find 
that  the  grossest  inequality  existed  in  tbe 
representation.  The  three  coontiea  of 
Huntingdon,  Rutland,  and  Weatmorelaiid, 
as  compared  with  Middlesex,  Lancashire, 
and  Yorkshire,  presented  a  flagrant  in- 
stance of  this  inequality.  Again,  he  eooU 
point  to  six  boroughs,  with  a  population  of 
29,000,  returning  six  Members,  and  to  an- 
other six  boroughs  returning  the  sams 
number  of  Members  with  a  population  of 
1 ,304,000.  Now,  he  was  for  having  the  dis- 
tribution more  equal,  both  in  the  counties 
and  in  the  boroughs.  The  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  ths 
Exchequer,  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
voters,  was  also  incorrect;  the  real  propor- 
tion of  the  voters  to  the  population  showed 
that  the  voters  were  as  one  to  five  of  the 
male  population.  With  regard  to  the  bal- 
lot, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ought  to 
know  that  New  York  was  in  a  different 
position  with  regard  to  elections,  from  anj 
other  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union. 
There  was  no  other  place  where  so  mudi 
rioting  and  disturbance  took  place  at  dee- 
tions;  and  the  reason  was,  that  there  was 
no  register  at  New  York.  He  (Mr.  Hume) 
admitted  that  the  ballot  would  not  alto- 
gether prevent  bribery,  but  he  did  not  wish 
to  see  the  ballot  introduced  into  small  con- 
stituencies, where  there  was  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  bribery.  There  was  not 
one  statement  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  which  he  was  not  prepared  to 
give  a  direct  negative;  and  if  exceptions 
were  taken  to  the  plan  of  reform  which  he 
had  brought  forward,  let  those  who  ob- 
jected propose  a  better.  He  hoped  to  live 
and  see  that  plan  carried  out,  tnough  tbe 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  now  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet,  declaring  that  he  wu 
not  prepared  to  effect  any  reform,  and  that 
he  was  prepared  to  stand  by  the  results  of 
the  contest  in  1832.  To  the«e  results  the 
party  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  wers 
then  opposed.  lie  did  not  know  whether 
it  was  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
Tory  party  was  resuscitated,  for  he  thought 
it  had  expired;  but  if  it  were  resuseitated, 
it  was  against  that  Tory  party  that  he 
hoped  to  carry  the  reform  he  had  proposed. 
That  plan  had  been  sanctioned  bj  nisay 
hon.  Members  of  that  House,  and  he  yet 
hoped  to  live  long  enough  to  see  it  earned 
i  into  effect. 

Main  Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  89;  Noes 
244 :  Majority  155. 
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Pigot,  Sir  R. 
Portal.  M. 
Powlett.  Lord  W. 
Ronton,  J.  G. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Richards,  R. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
St   George,  C. 
Sandars,  G. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Sejmour,  Lord 
Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smollett,  A. 
Somerton,  Visct. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanley,  E. 
Stevenson, R. 
Stuart,  II. 
Stuart,  J. 
Sturt.  U.  G. 
Tennent,  Sir  J.  E. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Tollemache,  J. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Townshend,  Capt. 


Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Trollope,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Tyler,  Sir  G. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vemer,  Sir  W. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Villiers,  Visct. 
Waddington,  II.  S. 
Walpole,  rt.  hon.  S.  II. 
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Wodehouse,  E. 
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TELLERS. 

Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Bateson,  T. 


The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
One  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Friday,  March  26,  ]  852. 

MixuTEs.]  Public  Bills. — 1*  Indemnity  ;  Court 
of  Chancery  (Ireland). 

2*  Protection  of  Inventions  Act,  1851  (Exten- 
sion of  Term)  ;  Consolidated  Fund  ;  Procla- 
mation for  Assemhling  Parliament. 

Reported, — Commons  Inclosure ;  Law  of  Wills 
Ajnendment. 

LAW  OF  WILLS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

Amendments  reported  (according  to 
order). 

Loud  CRANWORTH  adhered  to  the 
opinion  that  a  simpler  form  and  more  gen- 
eral words  might  he  used,  although  his 
learned  Friend  on  the  woolsack  was  of 
opinion  that  it  was  more  clear  to  refer  to 
ail  the  different  cases  which  had  been  de- 
cided contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of 
the  Wills  Act. 

Further  Amendments  made :  Bill  to  be 
read  3*  on  Monday. 

TUE  INCUMBERED  ESTATES  COURT 
(IRELAND). 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW,  seeing  the 
noble  Earl  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
in  his  place,  begged  to  ask  a  question  with 
regard  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  which 
would  expire  in  the  course  of  the  present 
Tear — the  Incumbered  Estates  Act.  He 
had  seen  in  the  nublic  prints  some  kind  of 
notification  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 


Government  to  renew  that  Act  for  one 
year.  If  it  was  to  be  renewed  for  one 
year,  he  submitted  whether  there  ehoald 
not  be  a  clear  understanding  that  it  would 
not  be  allowed  to  expire  at  Uie  end  of  thAt 
year.  If  there  was  no  such  nnderatandhlg, 
ic  would  be  believed  that  it  was  intended  tb 
allow  the  Act  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the 
year;  and  the  result  would  be  further  de- 
preciation of  property,  and  great  injnrj  to 
those  whom  the  original  Act  was  intended 
to  benefit.  If  it  was  understood  that  the 
renewal  of  the  Act  was  only  preparatorj  to 
the  introduction  of  a  more  durable  meaanre 
in  the  next  Session,  the  evil  would  be  pre- 
vented;  and  with  the  view  of  drawing  from 
the  noble  Earl  the  intentions  of  the  Gorem- 
mcnt,  ho  begged  to  ask  whether  it  was  die 
intention  of  Government  to  renew  the  In- 
cumbered Estates  Act  for  one  jeAr»  bj  in- 
troducing a  Bill  for  that  purpose  in  the 
present  Session;  and  if  so,  whether  it  was 
their  intention  in  the  course  of  the  next 
Session  to  introduce  a  more  permuient 
measure  ? 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  tlie  object 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  in 
view  in  the  course  they  proposed  to  lake, 
with  reference  to  the  subject  to  whieh  the 
noble  Earl  had  called  attention*  was  pre- 
cisely that  which  the  noble  Earl  himself 
had  in  view — to  prevent  the  inconTenience 
which  must  arise  from  a  sudden  and  mat 
accumulation  of  petitions  for  the  tale  of 
property.  As  the  Act  stood,  the  powws 
of  the  Commission  expired  in  the  present 
Session,  and  it  was  thought,  if  allowed  to 
expire,  the  accumulation  of  petitions  in 
the  course  of  the  year  would  be  exceed* 
ingly  inconvenient.  Her  Majesty's  Gro- 
vernment  considered  it  advisable,  in  the 
first  place,  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  continuing  the  operation  of  the  In- 
cumbered Estates  Act,  and  for  reeeifing 
petitions  for  another  year;  and  in  the 
meantime  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  IreUnd 
was  directing  his  attention  to  the  practica- 
bility, if  he  thought  the  object  practieablSb 
of  simplifying  the  proceeding^  of  theCoUt 
of  Chancery  in  Ireland  in  such  a  manner» 
by  adopting  several  of  the  proceedings  now 
carried  on  in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Conrti 
as  to  enable  the  business  done  throntli 
that  department  to  be  transferred  to  rae 
Court  of  Chancery  after  the  expiration  of 
the  period  for  which  extension  was  now 
sought,  without  diminishing  the  faeilitiSB 
of  carrying  on  the  ordinary  and  legitimate 
business  of  that  tribunal.  If  it  shonld  be 
found  that  he  was  disappointed  tn  tfce  ei- 
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pectations  entertained  of  being  enabled  to 
introduce  such  improYcments  and  amelio- 
rations into  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ire- 
land as  were  necessary  for  the  purpose,  he 
should  not  feel  himself  precluded,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  discretion,  from  proposing 
to  Parliament  a  further  continuance  of  the 
present  system.  But  he  was  sure  the 
noble  Earl  would  agree  with  him  that,  if 
it  were  practicable  to  combine  the  simpli- 
etty  and  cheapness  of  the  present  system 
with  a  recurrence  to  the  more  ordinary 
course,  of  appealing  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, it  would  be  a  circumstance  of  unmiti- 
^ted  advantage. 

The  Makqdess  of  LANSDOWNE  en- 
tirely  agreed  with  his  noble  Friend  (the 
Earl  of  Wicklow),  that  nothing  could  be 
more  destructive,   or  more  calculated  to 

f)revent  its  beneficial  operation  on  the  re- 
ations  between   the  proprietors  and   the 
land  in  Ireland,  than  an  opinion  that  there 
would  be  a  sudden  termination,  even  at  the 
elpiration   of  a  year,  to  that  enactment, 
which  had  tended  so  much  to  mitigate  the 
evils  of  that  country.     If  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  the  noble  Earl  opposite  had  in- 
timated, were  practicable — and  if  it  could 
succeed  in  the  hands  of  any  man,  he  (the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  thought  it  would 
succeed  in  the  hands  of  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland — if  it  were  possible 
to   secure,   through   the   medium   of   the 
Cdurt   of   Chancery   and   the   established 
course  of  law  in  that  country,  those  bene- 
fits of  cheapness,  rapidity,  and  exactness, 
which  had  happily  attended  the  progress 
(>f  the  Commission,  no  one  could  object  to 
the  Court  of    Chancery  being  so  benefi- 
cially, and,  he  would  add,  so  permanently 
employed.     He  rejoiced  to  hear  that  if, 
unfortunately,     from   any    accident,   that 
change  to  the  medium   of  the   Court   of 
Chancery  should  be  impossible,  hereafter 
there  would  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Parliament  to  prolong,  as  it  might  be  ne- 
cessary, the  existence  of  the  former  Com- 
mission, which  was  now  exercising  an  im- 
portant effect  on  the  state  of  a  part  of 
Ireland,  and  which  was  far  from  having 
accomplished  more  than  a  small  proportion 
of  the  good  which  it  was  intended  to  con- 
fer.    If  any  of  their  Lordships  were  de- 
sirous  of  making   themselves   acquainted 
Irith  the  effect  of  that  Commission,  with 
reference  to  the  general  principles  of  law 
and  the  sale  of  property,  he  would  recom- 
mend them  to  read  a  work  recently  piib- 
liriied  by  a  Mr.  Locke,  of  Dublin,  who 


had  made  himself  completely  master  of 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission, 
and  not  only  set  out  the  terms  on  which 
all  estates  bad  been  sold,  and  the  amount 
of  capital  invested,  but  the  resources  both 
in  England  and  Ireland  from  whence  that 
capital  was  drawn.  It  was  a  most  curious 
and  instructive  sketch,  and  afforded  satis- 
factory reasons  for  their  Lordships  deter^* 
mining  to  secure  to  Ireland  the  benefit  bf 
that  which  she  had  never  before  ex))eri- 
enced — an  expeditious,  safe,  and  effective 
mode  for  the  disposal  of  property. 

The  Earl  of  GLENGALL  wondered 
whether  the  noble  Marquess  had  read  the 
clever  reply  which  had  been  given  to  Mr. 
Locke's  pamphlet.  If  the  noble  Marquess 
had  not,  he  should  be  most  happy  to  for- 
ward that  pamphlet  to  his  Lordship.  The 
noble  Marquess  must  know  that  there  was 
a  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  Ireland  upon 
the  operation  of  this  Act. 

The  Earl  of  DONOUGHMORE  hoped 
that  in  any  renewed  measure  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Com- 
mission, the  Act  would  be  made  to  apply 
to  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  property;  it 
would  confer  a  great  benefit  on  Ireland  by 
facilitating  the  transfer  of  property  and 
lessening  the  cost. 


PROCLAMATION  FOR  ASSEMBLING 
PARLIAMENT  BILL. 

Lord  BROUGHAM,  in  moving  the  Se- 
cond Reading  of  this  Bill,  said,  he  thought 
it  was  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  their 
Lordships,  whether  the  thirty-five  days, 
which  by  this  Bill  would  be  the  minimum 
between  the  proclamation  and  assembling 
of  a  new  Parliament,  could  not  be  reduced 
to  twenty-eight  days.  The  reason  he  had 
no  so  framed  the  Bill  as  to  shorten  the  in- 
terval for  four  weeks,  was,  that  in  order  to 
do  so  it  would  be  necessary  to  repeal  an 
Act  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  by 
which  the  minimum  for  Irish  elections  was 
thirty-three  da>s. 

Loud  REDESDALE  submitted  that  the 
present  measure  was  unnecessary,  as  the 
existing  law  would  allow  of  the  assembling 
a  new  Parliament  thirty-five  days  after 
proclamation  by  the  Crown. 

Lord  CRANWORTH  urged  that  the 
present  Bill  would  put  an  end  to  any  doubts 
on  the  point.  He  wished  to  hear  from  the 
Lord  Chancellor  whether  he  would  like  to 
recommend  the  issuing  of  writs  for  less 
than  fifty  days.  He  rather  thought  to 
noble  Lord's  answer  would  be  in  the  nega- 
tive. 
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The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  iti 
did  not  appear  to  him  that  the  Bill  was 
necessary,  upon  the  construction  which  he 
th<)ught  applied  to  the  existing  law.  He 
would  not  oppose  the  second  reading;  but 
would  take  care  to  look  more  closely  into 
the  point  before  it  went  into  Committee. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  contended  that  it 
was  better  to  provide  as;ainst  any  doubt  by 
enactment  that  a  Parliament  convened 
upon  writs  issued  and  returnable  in  thirty- 
five  days  should  be  a  legal  Parliament. 
He  had  great  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the 
noble  and  leanied  Lord  on  the  woolsack; 
but  he  feared  the  point  was  not  clear,  and 
without  the  Act  no  Minister  would  advise 
the  Crown  to  summon  the  Parliament  one 
day  less  than  the  fifty  days.  As  to  further 
reducing  the  time  from  thirty-five  days  to 
twenty-eight,  there  would  be  abundance  of 
time  to  consider  that  in  Committee  on  the 
Bill. 

Bill  read  2\ 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 
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HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Friday,  March  26,  1852. 

Minutes.]  New  Member  Sworn. — For  Coleraine, 
Rt.  IIoQ.  Lord  Naas  ;  for  Dungannon,  Uon. 
William  Stuart  Knox. 

PuBuc  Bills.  —  2°  Mutiny  ;  Marine  Mutiny  ; 
Apprehension  of  Deserters  from  Foreign  Ships. 

3"  St.  Albans  Disfranchisement. 

BURDENS  ON  LAND. 

On  the  Motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do 
leave  the  Chair,  to  enable  tbe  House  to  go 
into  Committee  of  Supply, 

Mb.  SLANEY  said,  he  should  toke 
that  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  tbe  burdens  upon  land,  and  the 
mode  of  alleviating  them.  He  hoped 
that  the  House  would  bear  with  him  for  a 
few  moments.  He  did  not  frequently  tres- 
pass on  their  patience,  and  he  could  assure 
them  that  he  had  no  intention  of  now 
abusing  their  indulgence.  He  was  anxious 
to  be  permitted  to  state  his  views  with 
respect  to  the  grievances  which  appeared 
to  him  to  press  with  unreasonable  severity 
on  the  landed  interests  of  this  country,  and 
he  hoped  to  be  enabled  to  submit  certain 
suggestions  which  would  tend  most  mate- 
rially to  the  relief  of  those  interests.  The 
Government  proposed  to  appeal  to  the 
country  before  long,  upon  a  topic  of  great 
importance,  in  respect  to  which  there  ex- 
isted great  diversity  of  opinion — namely, 
protection.     Now,  it  could  not  be  denied 


that  that  question  was  one  of  peenliar  im- 
portance to  the  landed  interests,  and  that 
was  the  reason  why  be  wonld  TentQre  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  it.     As  an  hunable 
member  of  those  interests,  and  as  one  who 
was  connected  with  them  by  habits,  edoca- 
tion,  and  association,  he  could  not  but  fed 
an   anxiety  on   all   questions  which  con- 
cerned their  welfare.     It  was  ni«ntained 
by  some  that  the  landed  interests  had  not 
suffered  from  the  changes  which  had  re- 
cently taken  place  in  the  commercial  policy 
of  this  country,  but  he  could  not  concur  in 
that  opinion.      Many  of  those  with  whom 
he  was  connected  had  suffered  rery  much 
by  those  changes,  and  he,  himself,  at  an 
humble   individual,  had   found   it   neces- 
sary to  reduce  his  rents  15  per  cent  in 
order  to  meet  the  times.     That  being  the 
case,  he  confessed  he  felt  a  sincere  anxiety 
that  the  particular  grievances  which  now 
weighed  so  oppressively  on  the  landed  in- 
terests should   be  removed  or  alienated. 
He  believed  that  it  was  quite  possible  to 
give  relief  to  those  interests  without  in 
any  degree  interfering  with  the  welfare  of 
the   rest  of  the  community.     The  nobb 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  GoTemment  had 
proposed  to  go  to  the  country  and  inquire 
what  the  sentiments  of  the  people  were  on 
the  subject  of  a  duty  on  com.     Now,  he 
had  been  an  advocate  for  the  Repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  and  still  approTcd  of  that 
measure;  but  he  still  retained  the  o[^nion 
which  he  had  frequently  expressed,  that  the 
change  was  brought  about  too  rapidly,  and 
that  it  would  have  been  much  better  for 
the  country  if  a  fixed  duty  had  been  im- 
posed merely  for  a  limited  period,  to  en- 
able landholders  to  look  around  them  to 
examine  the  new  burdens  about  to  be  im- 
posed upon  them,  and  to  make  th^r  nro- 
parations  accordmgly.    Howerer,  that  had 
not  been  done,  and  things  having  gone  ai 
far  as  they  had,  he  was  bound  in  eandonr 
to  say  that  he  did  not  think  it  would  he 
politic,  safe,  or  in  anywise  expedient  to  re- 
impose  a  tax  on  the  food  of  the  people,  m 
order  to  restore  the  rents.     But  widMWt 
resorting  to  any  such  measure,  it  might 
be  possible  to  afford  great  relief  to  the 
landed  interests.     The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
stated  repeatedly  in  that  House  that  the 
local  burdens  on  land  were  borne  by  ooe- 
half  of  the  taxpaying  community.    Surely 
this  was  a  state  of  things  that  ought  to  be 
rectified;  and  he  proposed  to  recait  thoaa 
burdens  fairly,  so  as  to  reliere  the  landed 
classes.    Tbe  hon.  Member  for  the  Wait 
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Riding  (Mr.  Cobden)  said  to  that  proposi- 
tion that  it  would  relieve  one  class  by 
throwing  their  burden  upon  another;  but 
if  that  burden  was  unfairly  apportioned  at 
present,  it  ought  to  be  more  equally  di- 
Tided.  It  was  the  duty  of  that  House  to 
consider  whether  it  might  not  be  possible 
to  adjust  the  taxation  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  gire  fair  play  to  all  parties,  at  the  same 
time  that  an  adequate  revenue  was  secured 
to  the  Exchequer.  Now,  what  he  was 
especially  desirous  of  was,  that  the  free- 
trade  principle  should  be  extended  as 
equally  as  possible,  and  that  it  should  be 
applied  not  only  to  com,  but  to  land,  and 
all  the  products  of  land.  If  freedom  was 
ffiven  to  land,  the  landed  interests  would 
be  strengthened  and  invigorated — the  bur- 
dens of  taxation  would  be  more  equally 
distributed,  and  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity would  have  more  of  that  fair  play 
for  which  they  were  not  unnaturally  so  de- 
nrous.  The  cost  of  the  transmission  of  a 
given  amount  of  land  was  enormously 
greater  than  that  of  the  transmission  of 
an  equivalent  amount  of  private  property. 
This  was  an  abuse  and  an  injustice,  and 
he  could  not  understand  upon  what  prin- 
ciple of  fair  dealing  it  could  be  permitted 
to  continue.  Such  was  the  cost  and  com- 
plexity of  the  law  as  it  regarded  the 
landed  interests,  that  those  who  were  con- 
nected with  those  interests  paid,  one  way 
or  another,  on  account  of  their  property, 
above  five  times  as  much  as  those  who 
possessed  personal  property.  Those  who 
were  at  all  conversant  with  the  enormous 
diarges  that  were  mnde  for  mortgages, 
■ales,  conveyances,  and  other  such  mat- 
ters, would  find  no  difficulty  in  accepting 
this  statement  as  true.  By  the  simplifica- 
tion of  titles  and  conveyances,  and  by  the 
institntion  of  an  easier,  less  expensive, 
and  less  eirvaitoas  mode  of  raising  money 
on  land,  m  amount  of  relief  would  be 
afforded  to  the  landed  interests  the  im- 
portaace  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
estimate  too  highly.  At  present,  a  special 
Act  of  Parliament  was  required  for  each 
particular  sale  instituted  by  order  of  trus- 
tees; but  why  not  have  a  general  Act  to 
enable  all  sales  by  trustees  ?  If  a  series 
of  general  enabling  Acts  were  passed  to 
sopersede  the  necessity  of  a  special  enact- 
ment in  each  particular  instance,  a  very 
great  saving  would  be  effected,  and  land^ 
proprietors  would  be  enabled  to  do  for  301, 
or  401.  what  now  would  cost  them  500^ 
Under  the  present  system  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  separate  Act  of  Parliament  for 


every  kind  of  local  improvement — for  gas 
works,  waterworks,  and  market  places.  All 
these  kind  of  constructions  enhanced  the 
value  of  land,  but  they  were  impeded  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  by  the  enormous  ex* 
pense  of  obtaining  a  special  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  each  particular  instance.  The  Le- 
gislature had  passed  a  General  Indosure 
Act  and  a  General  Exchange  Act,  which 
enabled  a  hundred  things  to  be  now  done 
for  the  expense  which  one  would  formerly 
have  cost ;  and  why,  on  the  same  principle, 
should  not  a  general  Act  be  now  passed, 
with  proper  clauses,  to  enable  a  landlord 
to  improve  his  estate  in  whatever  way 
might  appear  to  himself  most  desirable. 
If  there  was  free  trade  in  com,  there  should 
be  free  trade  in  capital  also.  If  a  few 
small  capitalists  were  now  to  combine  to- 
gether for  the  application  of  their  capital 
to  any  common  object,  and  any  dispute 
arose  among  them,  it  was  only  by  plunging 
into  the  fathomless  abyss  of  Chancery  that 
they  could  hope  to  set  it  right,  and  Chancery 
to  decide  the  dispute,  dissolved  the  partner- 
ship. This  was  a  great  evil,  and  clearly 
demonstrated  the  necessity  of  a  tribunal, 
cheap,  simple,  and  easily  accessible  for  the 
arrangement  of  such  difficulties.  He  threw 
out  these  suggestions  for  the  consideration 
of  Government,  confident  that,  if  they  were 
adopted,  great  relief  would  be  afforded  to 
the  landed  interests,  without  the  infliction 
of  the  slightest  injury  on  any  other  class 
of  the  community.  Capital  is  now  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  a  million  and  a  half  a 
week,  seeking  investment;  much  of  it  would 
be  turned  to  the  purchase,  or  improvement 
and  culture,  of  land,  if  not  impeded  by 
legal  obstacles,  and  the  laws  of  partnership 
and  unlimited  liability.  These  things  should 
be  altered  to  give  fair  play  to  the  landed 
interest. 

SUPPLY— ORDNANCE  ESTIMATES. 

House  in  Committee  of  Supply. 

(1.)  15,582  Men,  Ordnance  Military 
Corps. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  it  was  his  duty 
to  move  the  Ordnance  Estimates  for  the 
year,  and  in  doing  so  on  the  present  occasion 
he  would  make  a  few  observations.  They 
were  so  plainly  set  out  in  the  Votes,  that, 
in  fact,  they  required  very  little  explana- 
tion. They  had  been  framed  by  his  pre- 
decessor in  office,  and  appeared  to  have 
been  framed  with  that  attention  which  was 
necessary  and  consistent  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  service.  He  was  confirmed  in 
this,  for  he  might  safely  state  that  no 
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department  in  the  State  was  in  better  order 
than  that  in  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
serve.  He  had  it  on  the  authority  of  the 
present  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance 
to  state  that  nothing  could  be  more  efficient 
or  economical  than  the  state  in  which  he 
found  this  department ;  and  he  felt  deeply 
indebted  to  the  late  Master  General  for  its 
high  state  of  efficiency.  He  (Col.  Dunne) 
hoped  for  the  indulgence  of  the  Committee 
if  ho  should  not  be  sufficiently  informed  on 
tvery  point  on  which  explanations  might 
be  required,  seeing  that  he  had  so  recently 
been  appointed  to  the  office  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  fill.  Some  he  should  be 
able  to  give ;  and  he  was  certain  that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  who  had  pre- 
ceded him  in  office  would  be  quite  ready  to 
assist  him.  With  the  exception  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  men,  which  the 
feeling  excited  in  the  country  a  short  time 
Ago  in  favour  of  greater  security  had  de- 
manded, there  had  been  a  reduction  in 
almost  every  Vote.  The  increase  of  men 
had  been  most  judiciously  effected  in  such 
branches  of  the  artillery  as  required  it — a 
proof  that  his  predecessors  had  been  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  exigencies  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  had  distributed  with  economy 
the  additions  made  to  the  forces  of  the 
Royal  Artillery  and  the  Engineers.  With 
the  exception  of  the  increase  of  men,  which 
necessitated  an  increase  of  expenditure, 
there  was  but  one  vote,  No.  9,  that  for  the 
scientific  branch,  which  had  been  increased 
by  a  sum  little  exceeding  10,000^  In  all 
the  others  reductions  had  been  made,  and 
made  in  his  opinion  most  judiciously.  Last 
year  a  Committee  of  that  House  had  sat 
on  the  state  of  the  Ordnance  and  the 
Army ;  many  of  the  suggestions  made  in 
their  Report  had  been  carried  out,  some 
wholly,  some  in  part ;  and  they  were  still 
under  the  consideration  of  a  Committee  of 
military  men. 

Mb.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  looked 
in  vain  at  the  Ordnance  Estimates  for  any 
evidence  of  economy.  It  was  true  that 
there  was  a  decrease  upon  the  Votes  of 
late  years,  but  this  arose  from  the  dimi- 
nution in  the  number  of  barracks.  The 
present  Estimates,  however,  were  double 
what  they  were  in  1835,  when  the  present 
Master  General  formed  part  of  tho  Go- 
vernment of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
The  amount  of  the  present  Estimates  was 
2,437,000^,  in  1835  it  was  1,552.000^., 
and  it  was  still  less  by  100,000^  in  1834. 
Ho  was  of  opinion  that  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commission  which  sat  in  1837 
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ought  to  be  carried  out,  and  that  the 
Army  and  Ordnance  departments  ought 
to  be  united  under  one  responsible  Minister. 
There  were  at  present  no  less  than  six  dif- 
ferent departments  nnder  the  Commander* 
in-Chief:  the  Master  General  of  the  Ord- 
nance, the  Secretary  at  War,  the  Com- 
missariat, which  was  under  the  Treasury, 
the  Adjutant  General,  and  the  Quarter- 
master General.  Expense  and  delay  in 
the  execution  of  necessary  orders  and  re- 
forms was  the  consequence  of  tliis  complex 
system,  and  the  sooner  these  different  de- 
partments were  consolidated  under  one 
responsible  head,  the  better  would  it  be  for 
the  service  of  the  country.  He  would  also 
recommend  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of 
allowing  colonels  to  provide  clothing  for 
their  regiments.  When  the  present  sys- 
tem was  done  away  with,  these  regiments 
would  be  clothed  more  economically,  and 
the  clothing  would  be  of  a  better  descrip- 
tion. He  was  afraid  that  the  system  of 
patronage  which  the  present  system  f&r* 
mitted,  was  the  real  obstacle  to  these  use* 
ful  reforms  beinff  carried  out. 

Mr.  J.  A.  SMITH  would  suggest  that 
the  comforts  of  the  soldiers  should  be  at- 
tended to,  by  providing  them  with  more 
comfortable  barrack  accommodation. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  that  as  a  soldier, 
he  was  of  course  anxious  about  the  com- 
forts of  his  fellow-soldiers;  but  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  neces- 
sitate an  increased  expenditure;  and  it 
depended  upon  that  House  whether  it  gar^ 
the  money  for  this  purpose. 

General  ANSON  said,  he  was  glad  to 
hear  the  hon.  and  gallant  Colonel  opposite 
express  himself  satisfied  with  the  genertd 
efficiency  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  and 
he  was  quite  prepared  %o  take  upon  himself 
the  whole  responsibility  of  the  Estimates 
now  before  the  House.  They  had  heard  the 
old  story,  which  was  repeated  year  after 
year,  of  the  difficult  and  complicated  na- 
ture of  these  Estimates ;- but  he  was  quit« 
sure  that,  if  separately  considered,  thej 
would  be  as  easily  understood  as  any  of 
the  other  Estimates.  It  was  said  that  the 
amount  proposed  had  doubled  since  1835; 
but  that  was  a  very  exaggerated  state- 
ment. The  present  Estimates  amounted  tO 
2,437.000L;  and  the  Estimates  for  1835, 
to  1,552,000^.  It  would  be  well  if  hon. 
Gentlemen  made  themselves  masters  of 
these  Estimates,  before  they  began  to  dis- 
cuss them.  It  was  not  the  fact  that  there 
were  six  different  departments  connected 
with  the  Army.     The  Adjutant  General's 
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Oifiee  and  the  Quartermaster  General's 
Office  were  in  the  sanAe  department.  There 
were  bat  three  different  departments,  and 
he  belieYed  that  they  were  conducted  with 
|p*eat  efficiency.  Then  they  were  told  that 
k  great  opportunity  for  exercising  economy 
would  be  found  by  following  the  recom- 
mwidatioii  of  the  Ordnance  Committee;  but 
lie  was  of  opinion  that  the  present  was  the 
best  system  that  could  be  followed,  and 
that  there  would  be  some  danger  of  injur- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  service  if  all  the 
departments  were  placed  under  one  head. 
He  would  not  go  into  the  question  of  the 
clothing  of  regiments,  because,  if  hon. 
Gentlemen  read  the  evidence  which  was 
laid  before  the  Committee  on  this  subject, 
it  would  be  seen  that  the  result  of  theit 
deliberations  was,  that  it  was  not  advisable 
at  present  to  make  any  alteration.  The  in- 
crease in  the  present  Estimates  was  owing 
to  the  increase  in  the  artillery — an  increase 
which,  he  was  sure,  no  Member  of  that 
House  would  object  to — and  to  the  trans- 
ference to  these  Estimates  of  the  Commis- 
sariat. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  there  was  no  doubt  a 

Seat  diffierence  of  opinion  amongst  the 
embers  of  the  Committee  on  the  Esti- 
mates; but  several  changes  had  been  sug- 
gested, which  he  thought  could  be  carried 
out  with  great  benefit  and  economy :  and 
he  hoped  the  present  Government  would 
simplify  the  extraordinary  anomalies  which 
existed  in  this  department.  He  would  not 
Saj  that  they  were  kept  up  for  patronage. 
He  believed  it  was  rather  owing  to  the  fact 
that  when  once  persons  entered  into  a  bad 

S6tem  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  out  of  it. 
e  believed  no  man  was  more  anxious  to 
ph>mote  the  public  advantage  than  the  late 
Master  General  of  the  Ordnance;  and  that 
no  man  was  more  desirous  of  doing  his  duty 
both  to  the  soldier  and  the  public.  He  wished 
to  Uame  no  one;  but  the  present  system 
was  bad,  expensive,  and  complex.  His  de- 
cided opinion  was  that  there  should  bo  a 
IClnister  of  War,  having  the  control  of  the 
whole  War  and  Ordnance  Departments — 
obe  master  mind  to  direct  all  their  move- 
inents,  as  was  the  case  in  every  country  of 
ISurope  except  Great  Britain.  As  the  Esti- 
mates before  the  House  were  those  of  the 
late  Government,  and  the  present  Admin- 
tlution  could  not  have  had  time  to  look 
closely  into  them,  he  would  not  oppose  any 
^liffienlty  to  their  being  passed,  but  would 
iMply  tnrow  out  the  points  he  had  noticed, 
to  worthy  of  the  best  attention. 
Tote  agtuA  to. 


(2.)  749,324{.  Pay  and  Allowanced,  Ord- 
nance Military  Corps. 

(3.)  296,556^  Commissariat,  &c. 

(4.)  76,580/.  Ordnance  Office. 

(5.)  288,3132.  Establishments  at  Home 
and  Abroad. 

(6.)  121,646^  Wages. 

(7.)  ]76,453{.  Ordnance  Stores. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  thought  the  Com- 
mittee ought  now  to  have  some  explanation 
with  respect  to  the  arms  supplied  to  the 
Army.  On  a  former  occasion  it  was  stated 
in  that  House  that  during  the  last  four  or 
five  years,  while  other  countries  had  been 
improving  the  arms  of  their  soldiers,  we 
had  been  remaining  quite  idle;  and  it  had 
been  asserted  in  the  public  press  by  some 
who  ought  to  know  better,  that  our  soldiers 
were  actually  incapable  of  doing  their  duty 
when  required.  Having  been  on  the  Com- 
mittee, and  knowing  what  a  large  expense 
was  incurred  annually  for  the  renewal  of 
arms,  he  begged  to  state  that  he  believed 
none  of  the  old  arms  were  now  used  by 
any  of  the  corps,  with  the  exception  of  the 
retired  veterans  at  home.  This  was  a  sub- 
ject on  which  the  hOn.  and  gallant  Member 
(Colonel  Dunne)  should  afford  some  expla- 
nation. They  ought  not  to  appear  be- 
fore the  world  with  a  character  for  re- 
missness in  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
Army  the  best  weapons  that  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  that  since  he 
entered  upon  the  office  he  had  the  honour 
to  hold  he  had  discovered  that  there  was  no 
foundation  whatever  for  the  statements  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred. 
For  many  years  past  the  Cbmmander-in- 
Chief  had  directed  his  attention  to  the  new 
arms.  The  present  Master  General  of  the 
Ordnance  was  devoting  his  attention  to  the 
same  subject;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
the  British  soldier  would  be  found  to  be 
armed,  not  only  as  well  as,  but  even  better 
than,  foreign  soldiers. 

General  ANSON  said,  that  so  many 
misrepresentations  had  been  put  forth  upon 
the  subject  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose,  that  it  was  necessary  some 
explanation  should  be  given.  In  the  year 
1838  we  had  changed  our  arms  from  flint 
to  percussion  locks;  and  the  muskets  which 
had  been  deemed  most  efficient  by  the 
highest  authorities  upon  such  a  subject 
had  then  been  adopted,  and  were  still  in 
use  in  this  country.  We  had  a  simple  per- 
cussion musket,  and  every  hon.  Member 
must  be  aware  that  for  military  service  a 
peculiar  description  of  arm  wal  required. 
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It  was  freqnently  asked  why  the  soldier 
should  not  have  as  good  a  fowling-piece  as 
any  private  gentleman.  But  the  soldier 
bad  to  go  through  a  peculiar  service;  he 
bad  harder  work  to  perform  than  private 
gentlemen,  and  his  fire  arms  were  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  accidents  from  which 
other  fire-arms  were  exempt.  In  the  years 
1846  and  1847  some  novelties  were  intro- 
duced on  the  Continent  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  fire-arms;  and  after  some  experi- 
ments had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  their  utility  they  bad  been  adopted 
rather  hastily,  as  he  thought,  by  certain 
foreign  Governments.  Of  these  novelties 
tbo  principal  was  the  musket  that  loaded 
at  tbo  breech,  which  had  been  adopted,  as 
be  understood,  by  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment only.  That  Government  had  supplied 
10.000  or  12,000  of  their  troops  with  that 
musket.  The  invention  was  a  very  in- 
genious one,  and  to  any  one  not  conversant 
with  military  service  it  would  appear  that 
such  a  weapon  would  give  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  soldier  who  employed  it,  in  con- 
luxiuenco  of  the  much  greater  rapidity  with 
which  it  enabled  him  to  discharge  his  fire. 
Jiut  he  believed  it  had  been  found  so  in- 
elRciont  in  the  Prussian  army  that  the 
I'ruMbiuh  (jovtirntnent  had  ceased  to  furnish 
iUiziv  truopH  with  it.  In  the  year  1847  the 
Uttisntion  of  the  authorities  at  the  Ordnance 
1li5partiiient  and  at  the  Horse  Guards  had 
been  diiectud  to  the  improvement  of  our 
arifu,  and  bis  noble  Friend  the  late  head 
lit'  lilts  Ordnance  Department,  and  the  noble 
Jiukis  the  Cunimandor-in-Chief,  suggested 
the  aifpoihtmcnt  of  a  Committee,  consist- 
ing ut  thts  uioHt  competent  officers,  for  the 
|iurpo«e  of  inquiring  into  the  matter,  and 
receiving  any  proposals  that  might  be  made 
for  this  iinprovmnent  of  the  muskets  placed 
in  the  bands  of  our  soldiers.  That  Com- 
mittee had  met  at  various  periods  since 
the  yuar  1 847.  They  had  made  trials  of 
suvural  descriptions  of  muskets  which 
loadisd  at  the  breech,  produced  by  seven 
different  makers.  But  all  those  muskets 
bad  failed.  They  could  no  longer  be 
woj  kiid  after  they  had  been  tried  for  twenty 
riHiiids,  in  eonsequenco  of  an  escape  of 
gas,  or  of  some  derangement  in  the  ma- 
itliliimyi  and  yet  they  bad  been  made  of 
tith  vhii  biitit  materials.  Since  that  time 
r<iil(*H«  I'thor  inventions  bad  appeared — 
H,f,||i  wiMis  for  innlance,  the  muskets  of 
||f(i  (■hHNHiiiMft  di«  Vincennos,  which  he  un- 
/ffM«((i(iil  tiiiil  nuimitly  been  supplanted  by 
|b(i  Mliiir*  MMinketn.  Those  latter  arms 
I       boM<  filt'<i  <^^  Woolwich,  and  had  there 


been  found  to  succeed.     Bat  he  believed 
that  we  ought  not  hastily  to  adopt  any  of 
those  improvements.    Complaints  had  beea 
made  of  the  great  weight  of  our  muskets, 
and  of  the  great  inconvenience  which  they 
caused  to  our  soldiers;  and  it  had  been 
said  that  a  musket  with  a  small  bore  wooU 
be  as  efiective  as  a  musket  with  a  largo 
one.     But  the  noble  Duke  the  Commander- 
in-Chief    had     always     maintained    very 
strongly,  and  had  told  him  (General  Anson) 
over  and  over  again,  that  lie  felt  indebted 
in  a  great  measure  for  the  success  of  his 
armies  in  foreign  countries  to  the  weight 
and  the  size  of  the  bore  in  our  muskets. 
He  (General  Anson)  found  that  the  Freod 
were  endeavouring  to  make  their  muskets 
of  as  large  a  bore  as  ours,  and  tbej  felt 
satisfied  of  the  greater  efficiency  of  cor 
muskets.     Ue  would  not  say  that  we  wers 
bound  to  adhere  to  the  size  of  our  bore; 
for  it  was  at  present  ascertained  that  tbe 
weight  of  the  ball  was  all  that  was  re- 
quired, and  that,  although  the  bore  might 
not  be  as  large  as  formerly,  it  would  be  as 
efiicient  as  ever  if  it  were  to  carry  the 
same  weight  of  lead.     Attacks  had  daOy 
been  directed  against  the  late  Government 
for  not  having  taken  that  subject  into  tbdr 
serious  consideration.     But  he  would  Ten- 
ture  to  say  that  there  was  not  at  this  mo- 
ment an  army  in  Europe,  or  in  the  worM, 
that  could  beat  our  troops  with  their  prs- 
sent  arms.    He  was  satisfied  that,  although 
they  might  not  load  so  quickly,  and  al- 
though they  might  not  have  so  deadly  a& 
aim  at  500  or  600  yards  as  the  troops  of 
some  other  countries — be  was    satisfied 
that,   with   their  present    arms   in  their 
hands,  they  would  be  found  superior  to  asr 
other  soldiers  in  the  world.     He  shoula 
observe  that  it  would  be  ridiculona  to  sn- 
pose  that  two  armies  could  fight  at  a  dis- 
tance of  500  or  600  yards.     Much  mors 
depended  on  the  discipline  of  the  troops 
than  on  anything  else.     It  had  been  ssid 
the  soldiers  did  not  receive  enough  of  an- 
munition  to  make  them  competent  maiks- 
men;  but  there  was  great  difficulty  in  find- 
ing ground  near  barracks  for  the  men  to 
practise  in.     He  agreed  entirely  with  tho 
bon.  Gentleman,  that  our  army  ought  (s 
keep  pace  with  the  armies  of  other  coo- 
tries;    indeed,  he  thought  we  ought  nol 
only  to  keep  pace  but  to  excel;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  better  to  inrestigatSb 
deliberate,  and  test,  in  the  first  instance, 
than  hastily  to  place  in  the  hands  of  our 
soldiers  new  weapons  which  they  might  be 
afterwards  obliged  to  lay  aside. 
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Sir  WILLIAM  CLAT  said,  he  was 
glad  to  bear  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member,  and  was  quite  ready 
to  admit  that  it  would  be  most  inexpe- 
dient to  put  weapons  into  the  hands  of 
our  soldiery  which  we  might  be  after- 
wards obliged  to  lay  aside.  He  hoped, 
howeYer,  that  attention  would  be  paid  not 
only  to  the  quality  of  the  arms,  but  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  they  were  suffi- 
ciently practised  in  the  use  of  them.  He 
apprehended  that  many  persons  were  not 
aware  of  the  allowance  of  ball  cartridges 
to  our  regiments.  For  the  purposes  of 
practice,  they  only  received  thirty  rounds 
per  annum,  allowing  them  the  opportunity 
of  firing  a  shot  at  a  mark  little  more  than 
once  a  fortnight.  That  seemed  to  him  to 
be  so  unutterably  ridiculous,  that  at  first 
he  could  not  credit  it,  but  upon  inquiry 
had  reason  to  believe  it  was  perfectly  true. 
That  surely  was  not  the  way  to  prepare  a 
workman  to  handle  his  tool  with  dexterity, 
and  that  tool  the  clumsiest  that  could  be 
supplied  to  him.  He  was  afraid  that  this 
statement  could  not  be  contradicted  ;  and 
hs  hoped  that  now,  as  public  attention  had 
been  called  to  the  subject,  a  more  efficient 
system  would  be  adopted  and  pursued.  He 
felt  certain  that  there  existed  a  very  strong 
feeling  of  disapprobation  and  dissatisfaction 
at  the  present  arrangements.  Every  one 
acknowledged  the  gallantry  of  our  troops; 
but  the  Committee  and  the  Government 
would  be  greatly  to  blame  if  they  neglect- 
ed to  adopt  that  machinery  by  which  the 
gallantry  of  our  troops  might  be  made 
most  efficient.  He  should  not  like  to  see 
our  soldiers  with  inefficient  weapons.  It 
was  not  fair  or  just  to  trust  entirely  to  the 
gallantry  and  endurance  of  those  brave 
men;  but  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  that 
House  and  of  the  Government  to  take  care 
that  the  very  best  weapons  of  defence  and 
attack  were  put  into  their  hands,  so  that, 
if  the  occasion  arose,  they  might  compete 
at  least  upon  equal  terms  with  the  armies 
of  other  nations. 

Mb.  fox  MAULE  said,  he  was  glad 
to  find  that  the  rumour  which  had  been 
80  very  generally  circulated  as  to  the  inef- 
ficient condition  of  our  troops,  was  by  de- 
tfreea  being  abandoned;  but  he  saw  that 
bis  Hon.  Friend  (Sir  W.  Clay)  believed 
that  the  British  soldier  carried  in  his  hand 
a  weapon  which  he  was  scarcely  able  to 
darry,  or  to  use  properly  when  its  use  was 
reqoired.  He  (Mr.  F.  Maule)  would  say, 
is  fur  as  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
Anny,  and  the  weapons  in  the  use  of  our 


soldiery  at  present,  that  there  could  not 
be  a  better  description  of  arms  than  thos^ 
now  in  use,  in  all  the  inventions  that  might 
be  discovered.  He  wished  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Government  to  one  point. 
He  had  to  express  his  earnest  hope  that 
they  would  not  be  led  away  by  new  inven- 
tions, nor  attempt  to  reorganise  a  new 
system  of  weapons  throughout  the  whole 
Army,  because  he  felt  persuaded  that  new- 
fangled inventions,  if  carried  out  in  our 
Army,  would  only  cause  reverses  instead 
of  the  glorious  successes  which  had  hi- 
therto attended  our  conflicts.  He  had  no 
objection  to  see  particular  companies  or 
detachments — sharpshooters,  for  instance, 
who  might  be  sent  out  to  skirmish  in  front 
of  the  main  body — provided  with  the  wea- 
pons spoken  of,  but  he  did  decidedly  object 
to  the  whole  body  of  our  soldiery  being 
supplied  with  Minie  muskets — an  arrange- 
ment which  would  occasion  very  great 
expense — an  arrangement  by  which  we 
should  throw  away  money,  and  only 
render  our  Army  less  efficient.  Some- 
thing had  been  said  about  the  small 
quantity  of  ammunition  supplied  to  our 
troops  for  the  purpose  of  ball  practice; 
but  the  hon.  Gentleman  with  whom  those 
objections  originated  did  not  consider  the 
difficulty  there  was  in  procuring  ground 
in  the  vicinity  of  barracks  in  populous 
towns  for  the  purpose  of  practice.  It  was 
difficult  enough  to  obtain  ground  for  ball 
practice,  even  at  a  distance  of  100  yards, 
but  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  find 
ground,  more  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  our  populous  towns,  where  barracks 
were  often  most  needed,  where  the  troops 
couUl  fire  at  a  target  800  or  1,000  yards 
distant.  It  would  be  a  great  boon,  no 
doubt,  if  such  places  were  provided,  but  he 
felt  certain  the  Government  would  devote 
its  attention  to  the  subject;  and  in  the 
meantime  he  must  express  an  earnest  hope 
that  the  Government  would  not  be  carried 
away  by  gentlemen  who  wrote  letters  in 
newspapers  without  signing  their  names, 
and  who  found  a  delight  in  crying  down 
the  efficiency  of  our  Army.  He  believed 
that  ample  testimony  had  been  borne  to 
the  efficiency  of  our  forces  by  the  present 
and  by  the  late  Government;  and  his  own 
belief  was,  that  the  British  Army  had 
never  been  in  a  more  complete  state  than 
at  present — never  was  better  able  to  take 
the  field,  if  necessity  arose. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  that  the  Mas- 
ter General  of  the  Ordnance  was  prepared 
to  adopt  any  improvement  that  might  be 
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deemed  adrisable,  and  was  of  opinion,  like 
his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  F.  Maule),  thai 
it  was  not  expedient  to  reorganise  the 
whole  Army  in  the  manner  some  deemed 
advisable,  but  only  particular  portions  of 
it.  He  entirely  agreed  with  his  right  hon. 
Friend  as  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
places  near  barracks  for  ball-practice  ;  but 
fhe  attention  of  the  Master  General  was 
directed  to  the  subject,  which  would  not  be 
jost  sight  of. 

Vote  iigreed  to, 

(8.)  449,0282.,  Works,  Buildings,  and 
Bepairs. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  state  of 
the  public  works  in  the  Channel  Islands, 
and  he  would  recommend  the  Government 
to  send  some  competent  person  there  who 
would  make  a  survey  of  the  fortifications 
which  were  now  in  progress  in  Jersey  and 
Aldemey.  Two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
had  been  already  expended  there,  and  he 
believed  without  any  use  whatever.  They 
had  been  commenced  in  a  panic,  and  rashly 
and  hastily  decided  upon.  He  believed 
these  works  would  give  no  security  what- 
ever to  the  Channel.  In  his  opinion  they 
were  only  throwing  thousands  into  the  sea. 
He  had  also  to  complain  that  a  sum  of 
45,000{.  had  been  expended  at  Ports- 
mouth, on  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  but  not  authorised  by  Parliament. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  he  would  make 
inquiry  into  the  subject. 

General  ANSON  observed  that  the 
works  at  Portsmouth  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  had  referred,  were 
commenced  on  the  express  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  on  Ordnance  Estimates, 
and  every  item  contained  in  the  Estimate 
was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  that  Committee.  All  qucstiuns 
respecting  the  defence  of  the  country  must 
of  necessity  be  decided  upon  by  the  Go- 
vernment, who  were  the  responsible  par- 
ties. The  Government  had  thought  it  ex- 
pedient that  there  should  be  certain  forti- 
fications erected  in  the  Channel  Islands, 
and  he  felt  sure  that  the  Committee 
would  unanimously  agree  in  the  adoption  of 
a  measure  which  had  received  due  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  the  objection 
which  he  took  was  on  a  point  of  principle. 
The  Committee  on  Ordnance  Estimates 
had  recommended  that  whenever  any  ex- 
pense should  be  incurred,  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  should  be  given; 
i>at  he  objected  to  any  Secretary  of  State 


commencing  fortifieations  without  the  pre- 
vious authority  of  Parliament,  except  ia 
cases  of  emergency. 

General  ANSON  explained  that  if 
necessity  for  any  work  waa  shown  to  eiitt, 
it  was  usual  to  lay  a  plan  before  the  6o> 
vemmcnt,  and  if  the  Uovemmeot  approved 
of  the  work,  the  sanction  of  tbe  Secretarr 
of  State  was  given  simply  as  an  offiriiu 
matter.  The  plan  was  tnen  put  m  ths 
Estimates,  and  submitted  to  the  conside^ 
ation  of  the  House  of  CommonSt  whieh. 
if  it  thought  fit,  (night  refuse  a  grant  tn 
the  work 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  that  the  Yots 
was  framed  in  strict  accordance  with  s 
recommendation  of  a  Committee  of  that 
House,  to  the  effect  that  before  any  nst 
work  or  fortification  should  be  inserted  is 
the  Estimates,  a  written  order  of  the  Sw- 
retary  of  State  should  be  obtained,  AD 
that  had  been  done  in  the  present  esss 
was  this — before  the  Estimate  was  sab- 
mitted  to  Parliament,  the  sanction  of  At 
Secretary  of  State  had  been  giTen  to  the 
proposal  of  that  Estimate,  but  not  to  its 
adoption.  It  remained  for  the  Comouttai 
to  pass  the  Estimate  if  it  thought  proper. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(9.)  107,9071.,  Scientific  Branch  of  ths 
Ordnance  Department, 

Mr.  WYLD  said,  he  must  express  s 
hope  that  the  scientific  branch  of  the  Orl> 
nance  Department  would  receiTO  the  spe- 
cial attention  of  the  Government  dnnng 
the  present  year.  He  begged  particolsi^ 
to  point  out  to  them  the  large  expepNS 
attendant  on  the  Britbh  surveys,  and  As 
small  results  hitherto  obtained.  Nearij 
1,500,0002.  had  been  expended  on  the  su- 
vey  of  Great  Britain,  and  only  ninelj 
sheets  had  been  published  of  the  Oovtra- 
ment  survey,  five  years  having  elapsfl 
since  a  single  sheet  had  been  pablisMd. 
A  large  portion  of  the  northern  part  of 
England  still  remained  unpublished.  He 
observed  that  engineers,  and  sappers  sad 
miners  were  the  only  o£Bcers  of  the  AniJ 
employed  on  the  survey;  but  in  every  other 
country  of  Europe  officers  in  every  depaclr 
ment  of  the  Army  were  employed  in  ddi 
way.  The  work  would  be  facilitated,  and 
a  saving  of  expense  would  be  effected«  if 
all  classes  of  officers  were  employed  in  tb 
survey.  It  was  important,  in  a  militsij 
point  of  view,  that  soldiers  should  have  a 
good  knowledge  of  a  country,  and  shooU 
be  able  to  take  military  surveys,  and  ki 
would  therefore  suggest  that  officen  avl 
students  in  the  miktary  coU^gea  rfi^^H 
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be  employed  in  the  survey  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

Sir  DENHAM  NORREYS  trusted 
that  the  one-inch  Ordnance  map  for  Ire- 
land would  he  shortly  published. 

Mb.  CHARTER] S  wished  to  know 
if  it  was  intended  to  abandon  the  six-inch 
«cale  for  the  Scotch  survey,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
last  year  ? 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  that  Ireland 
had  been  completed  on  the  six-inch  scale, 
which  was  now  in  progress  of  reduction  to 
one-inch  for  geological  purposes.  In  the 
British  service  it  was  only  a  particular 
corpa  of  the  Army  which  had  to  perform 
these  surveys  ;  but  with  regard  to  any 
measures  for  improving  the  scientific  edu- 
cation of  the  officers  of  the  Army  gen- 
erally, he  should  be  happy  to  give  them 
Ilia  support.  With  respect  to  the  Ordnance 
survey  in  Scotland,  the  four  counties  had 
been  surveyed  on  the  six-inch  scale,  but 
the  remainder  of  Scotland  would  be  finished 
on  a  reduced  scale.  The  sum  of  15,0007. 
a  year,  hitherto  voted  for  the  survey  in 
Scotland,  had  been  increased  this  year  to 
25,0007.,  with  the  view  of  enabling  the 
survey  to  be  completed  in  ten  years. 

Genebal  ANSON  said,  this  discussion 
only  showed  the  difficulty  of  pleasing  all 
parties  with  respect  to  the  Ordnance  sur- 
Teys.  He  had  had  an  opportunity,  from  his 
late  official  position,  of  forming  a  judgment 
on  this  question,  and  he  must  on  that  oc- 
caaion  enter  his  protest  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  changing  the  original  scales  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  which  sat  on  the 
survey  for  Scotland  last  Session,  because 
lie  felt  perfectly  certain  that  in  ten  years 
Jience,  after  the  whole  survey  had  been 
completed  on  the  one-inch  scale,  they  would 
liave  the  people  of  Scotland  coming  forward 
to  ask  for  a  six-inch  survey;  and  it  would 
be  much  easier  to  reduce  a  six-inch  map  to 
H  one-inch  scale,  than  it  would  be  to  raise 
%  one-inch  map  to  a  six-inch  scale. 

Mr.  CHARTERIS  said,  that  the  Com- 
mittee which  sat  on  the  Ordnance  survey 
of  Scotland  last  Session  went  carefully 
into  the  whole  subject,  and  examined  a 
number  of  scientific  men,  among  whom 
vere  the  names  of  Mr.  Brunei,  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson, and  Mr.  Locke,  who  all  gave  it 
#s  their  opinion  that  a  six-inch  scale  would 
be  practically  worthless,  and  that  if  the 
eoontry  wished  to  have  a  map  that  would 
be  naefuly  the  scale  must  be  reduced  to 
iBoe-inch.  A  six- inch  map  would  be  too 
)sige  for  general  purposes^  and  too  small 


for  the  requirements  of  the  proprietors  of 
estates.  Besides,  the  adoption  of  the  one- 
inch  instead  of  the  six-inch  scale  for  Scot- 
land, would  effect  a  saving  to  the  country 
of  500,000f. 

General  ANSON  said,  he  had  every 
respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  scientific 
names  quoted  by  the  hon.  Gentleman;  hut 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Griffiths,  who  had  per- 
haps had  more  practical  experience  of  this 
subject  than  any  other  man,  was  in  favour 
of  the  six-inch  scale.  This  only  showed 
the  danger  of  altering  the  system  that  had 
hitherto  been  followed. 

Sir  DENHAM  NORREYS  was  wUling 
to  admit  that  the  facility  of  reducing  a 
six-inch  scale  to  one- inch  was  greater  thaa 
in  extending  a  one-inch  scale  to  a  six-inch. 

Mr.  cowan  said,  that  having  been  a 
Member  of  the  Committee  which  sat  on 
the  survey  for  Scotland,  he  could  corrobo- 
rate the  statement  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Charteris).  The  overwhelming  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
Committee  was  in  favour  of  the  one-inch 
scale;  and  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
(General  Anson)  stood  alone  in  his  support 
of  the  six-inch  scale.  The  reduced  scale 
was  not  only  recommenaed  by  the  consid- 
eration of  its  economy,  but  it  afforded  the 
prospect  of  a  completion  of  the  survey  in 
ten  years,  instead  of  which,  if  the  six-inch 
scale  were  adhered  to,  they  could  not  hope 
to  see  it  finished  in  less  than  half  a  century 
hence.  The  survey  had  hitherto  been  pro- 
ceeded with  in  a  very  desultory  manner, 
Wigtonshire,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  Edin- 
burghshire, and  the  island  of  Lewis,  having 
been  taken  after  each  other,  instead  of  the 
counties  being  taken  in  their  regular  order. 
The  people  of  Scotland  were  anxious  to 
see  the  survey  conducted  in  the  different 
districts  in  proper  succession,  and  to  have 
the  whole  rapidly  completed. 

Mr.  mJME  hoped  that,  if  practicable,  the 
price  of  the  Ordnance  maps  would  be  still 
further  reduced  at  once  for  the  convenience 
of  the  public,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  re- 
venue. The  reduction  which  had  already 
taken  place  in  their  price  had  been  attend- 
ed with  a  considerable  increase  in  the  sale. 
It  seemed  quite  clear  that  the  remainder 
of  the  survey  ought  to  be  executed  on  the 
one-inch  scale. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  he  had  his  own 
opinion — and  that  a  very  strong  one — as 
to  the  scale  which  ought  to  be  adopted; 
but  he  would  not  state  that  opinion  on  the 

S resent  occasion.     It  had  been  said  that 
le  six-inch  scale  was  found  very  conve- 
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nient  for  the  proprietors  in  Ireland;  but  it 
moBt  be  remembered  that  the  original  de- 
sign of  the  sunrey  was  not  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  local  proprietors ;  and  he 
beliered  it  had  cost  neariy  1,000,000{. 
sterling.  With  regard  to  the  order  in 
which  the  sunrey  had  been  taken  in  Scot- 
land, the  Government  intended  that  it 
shonld  be  proceeded  with  in  a  more  regular 
manner  hereafter. 

Ma.  CHARTER! S  was  sure  the  people 
of  Scotland  would  be  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  announcement  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  (Colonel  Dunne)  as  to 
the  future  prosecution  of  the  survey.  He 
should  like  to  know  what  was  the  reason 
that  the  six-inch  scale  had  ever  been  adopt- 
ed? Mr.  Grifiiths  originally  proposed  that 
the  six-inch  scale  should  be  adopted  for 
Irelaod,  because  he  thought  the  one-inch 
scale  would  not  answer  fur  that  country; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  six  inch 
scale  was  not  only  introduced  into  Ireland, 
but  the  one-inch  scale,  which  previously 
existed  for  the  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  was  changed,  in  order  to  assim- 
ilate it  to  the  scale  adopted  in  Ireland. 
But  it  should  be  lemerabered  that  the  de- 
sign of  the  survey  in  Ireland  was  to  facili- 
tate Mr.  Griffiths*  town-land  valuation; 
whereas  in  Scotland  these  maps  were  not 
wanted  for  valuation  purposes,  but  for  ge- 
neral purposes.  Besides,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  surface  of  Scotland  was 
mountainous,  and  it  was  obvious  that  in 
such  a  country  a  map  on  a  six-inch  scale 
was  totally  unnecessary. 

Vote  agreed  to ;  as  were  also — 

(10.)  172,356/.   Non-eflective  Services. 

(11.)  437,602/.,  Commissariat  Depart- 
ment. 

Mb.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  said,  that  in 
no  department  had  greater  reductions  been 
effected  than  in  the  Commissariat,  the 
Vote  for  which  last  year  amounted  to 
514,442/.  while  the  Votes  for  the  present 
year  only  amounted  to  481,201/.,  making 
a  reduction  of  33,241/.  There  were  two 
exceptional  cases,  however,  in  the  Esti- 
mates this  year,  where  there  had  been  an 
increase,  namely,  with  reference  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Western  Austra- 
lia. With  regard  to  the  Cape,  49,776/. 
had  been  applied  for  and  had  become  neces- 
Mrj,  as  an  increase  caused  obviously  by  the 
reeent  peculiar  circumstances  of  that  colony; 
•ad  with  respect  to  the  Vote  for  Western 
Ai  iia«  an  item  of  6,276/.  arose  from 
i      blishment  of  a  convict  depot  there. 

i       a^rted  to;  ai  was  also — 


(12.)  43,599/.,    Half  Pay. 
and   Allowances,    ComnuBflariat 
ment. 

House  resumed. 


Dqtrt- 


WATS  AND  MEANS— INTEREST  ON 
EXCHEQUER  BILLS. 

House    in  Committee    of    Wayi   and 

^Aeans 

Mr.  G.  A.  HAMILTON  mored  a  Be- 
solution  for  a  Vote  of  17,742,800/..  to  be 
raised  by  Exchequer  bills,  for  the  aerriee 
of  the  year  1852. 

Mb.  HUME  said,  that  he  wished  to 
know  at  what  rate  of  interest  the  Exdie- 
quer  bills  were  to  be  issued.  He  believed 
that  these  securities  at  present  bore  too 
high  a  rate  of  interest,  considering  tlie 
value  of  money  in  the  market,  and  iodeel 
that  the  interest  should  have  been  reduced 
on  the  occasion  of  the  last  issue,  by  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mb.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  said,  that  the 
rate  proposed  was  l|d.  per  day,  which  was 
the  rate  adopted  by  the  late  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  which  be  believed  was 
the  lowest  rate  they  had  borne  for  mors 
than  a  centurv. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  money  was  nefer 
known  to  be  procurable  at  so  low  a  rata  u 
at  present;  and  he  was  sure  that  if  these 
bills  were  issued  at  Id.  a  day,  which  wooU 
give  an  interest  of  1/.  10«.  5d,  per  cent, 
they  might  be  circulated  to  the  full  extoit 
which  the  Government  desired.  He  did 
not  see  why  Government  should  not  obtiia 
the  full  advantage  of  the  present  abnod- 
ance  of  monev. 

Mb.  Aldermax  THOMPSON  said,  tkit 
he  quite  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  Gofers* 
ment  should  obtain  money  at  as  low  a  rttt 
as  thev  could;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
did  not  think  that  the  rate  of  interest  oa 
Exchequer  bills  should  Tary  accordiiig  tt 
the  variations  of  the  talue  of  money  ii 
the  market,  because  the  greatest  poisiUe 
inconvenience  would  arise  from  these  ftW" 
tuations.  Nothing  could  be  more  ineonrs* 
nient  than  to  have  Exchequer  bills  st  s 
discount,  or  even  at  par.  He  thought  tho 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  ptf* 
fectly  right  in  not  reducing  the  rate  of  n- 
terest  on  Exchequer  bills  at  the  time  re- 
ferred to  by  the  hon.  Member  for  MontnM 
(Mr.  Hume),  because,  although  the  moiMJ 
market  had  certainly  been  eauer  sinee, 
and  it  had  turned  out  that  he  would  haTO 
been  right  in  lowering  the  rate  of  interMt, 
still  the  operation  would  at  the  time  halt 
been  attended  with  considermUe  risk^wUA 
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lie  thought  the  Government  were  quite 
right  in  not  running.  The  rate  of  inter- 
est on  an  Exchequer  bill,  which  was  issued 
for  twelve  months,  could  not  be  compared 
with  that  on  a  bill  of  exchange,  which  had 
only  sixty  or  ninety  days  to  run.  It  might 
be  convenient  to  a  capitalist  to  advance 
money  on  the  latter  class  of  securities  but 
not  on  the  former,  because  he  might  want 
lib  money  within  a  limited  period.  He 
thought  it  was,  therefore,  wise  in  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  not  to  run  the  risk  of 
having  Exchequer  bills  pressed  on  him,  or 
having  a  great  amount  of  revenue  paid  in 
them,  perhaps  at  a  time  when  there  was 
no  great  sum  in  the  Exchequer.  It  was  a 
great  point  not  to  allow  the  public  securi- 
ties to  sink  below  par.  Money,  indeed, 
was  now  at  a  low  value,  and  was  likely  to 
remain  so,  for  there  were  large  masses  of 
it  in  the  City  of  London  for  which  there 
was  no  employment. 

Mb.  HUME  wished  to  know  that  if 
money  was  so  low,  why  should  not  the  na- 
tion, benefit  by  the  circumstance  ?  Exche- 
quer bills  were  now  at  a  premium  of  70^., 
and  he  contended  that  the  country  should 
not  continue  to  borrow  money  at  a  rate  of 
interest  at  which  these  securities  actually 
bore  a  premium  amounting  to  a  year  and  a 
quarter  s  interest. 

Mr.  SLANET  said,  that  such  was  the 
abundance  of  money  that  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  large  capitalists 
eould  get  2  per  cent  for  it,  and  the  smaller 
capitalists  had  hardly  a  chance  of  getting 
jiny  investment  at  all,  in  consequence  of 
ihe  existence  of  laws  which  prevented 
capital  seeking  investment  in  our  own 
eoontry. 

Mb.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  would  suggest 
that,  considering  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  the  discussion  upon  it  should  be 
postponed  to  a  subsequent  stage. 

Mb.  HUME  said,  he  would  allow  the 
Beaolution  to  pass,  but  he  should  again 
call  attention  to  the  subject  upon  the 
bringing  up  of  the  Report. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

APPREHENSION   OF  DESERTERS  FROM 
FOREIGN  SHIPS  BILL. 

Order  for  the  Second  Reading  read. 
Motion  made,  and  Question   proposed, 
'*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 


Mb.  CHISHOLM  ANSTET  said,  that 
ke  roie  for  the  purpose  of  moving  that  this 
be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 

VOL,   OXX.      [TfflBD  8BBIE8.] 


months.  This  was  a  Bill  to  enable  the 
Crown  to  carry  into  effect  in  the  British 
ports  certain  arrangements  made  with  fo- 
reign Powers,  for  the  reciprocal  extradi- 
tion of  seamen  deserting  from  the  ships 
of  such  Powers.  It  would  be  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  House  that  a  few  years 
ago  coDsiderable  sensation  was  caused  in 
this  country  by  the  circumstance  of  some 
Poles,  who  had  been  unwillingly  pressed 
into  the  service,  deserting  from  a  ship  be- 
longing to  the  Czar  of  Russia,  which  was 
lying  in  Southampton  water.  An  attempt 
was  made  by  the  officers  of  the  ship  to  in- 
duce the  English  authorities  to  give  up 
these  men,  but  the  law  was  too  strong  for 
them,  and  they  were  sheltered  from  pur- 
suit. But  it  now  appeared  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  made — for  anything  he 
knew  with  the  Czar  of  Russia — which,  if 
Parliament  authorised  them  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  would  for  ever  deprive  such 
persons  of  protection  on  the  like  occasions. 
The  purport  of  the  Bill  was,  that  upon  any 
such  contingency  occurring  again,  as  that 
to  which  he  had  just  referred,  every  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  under  some  Order  in 
Council  to  be  published  on  the  subject,  not 
only  might,  but  should,  aid  in  recovering 
foreign  deserters,  and  in  apprehending 
those  persons  and  sending  them  on  board; 
in  other  words,  consign  to  what,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  would  be  certain  death. 
If  ^ny  such  **  arrangement"  had  been 
made  with  any  foreign  Power,  he  could 
only  say  it  was  eminently  disgraceful  to 
those  who  had  made  it,  and  he  trusted 
that  Parliament  would  be  careful  not  only 
to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  sanctioning  it, 
but  to  punish  the  authors.  He  wished  to 
know  who  was  the  Minister  that  made  it, 
and  upon  whose  application  it  was  made, 
and  upon  what  inducement  ?  He  wished  to 
know  who  were  the  *'  certain"  Powers  re- 
ferred to  ?  Did  they  include  the  autocrat  of 
Russia,  the  tyrant  of  Austria,  or  the  usur- 
per of  France  ?  On  these  points  Parliament 
were  left  quite  in  the  dark,  and  all  they 
were  told  was,  that  these  Powers  had  bound 
themselves  by  similar  stipulations  to  sur- 
render deserters  from  our  service.  But 
there  was  no  parity  between  the  two  cases. 
An  English  deserter  was  restored  to  a  ju- 
risdiction which  was  regulated  by  law;  of 
that  law  he  would  have  the  benefit,  and  by 
it  alone  he  would  be  punished.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  cases  of  these  fo- 
reign Powers,  there  was  no  security  that 
these  unfortunate  persons  would  have  a 
fair  trial  in  the  countries  from  which  they 
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had  fled.  'What  could  we  think  of  Aus- 
trian court B  martial,  when  we  were  told 
hy  the  Austrian  Government  itself  that 
it  was  a  point  of  honour  in  the  Aus- 
trian army  for  an  officer  at  the  head  of 
a  regiment  under  arms  to  cut  down  an  un- 
armed English  gentleman  in  the  face  of 
day  ?  It  was  such  miscreants  as  these  who 
would  constitute  the  courts  martial  for  the 
trial  of  those  persons  who  would  he  de- 
clared culprits  hy  this  Bill.  It  could  not 
he  said  that  this  Bill  was  onW  intended  to 
extend  to  deserters  from  merchant  ships, 
for  it  was  onlv  the  second  clause  that  re- 

m 

ferred  to  the  laws  now  in  force  for  the 
prerention  of  desertion  from  merchant 
ships.  But  the  first  clause  armed  magis- 
trates with  the  same  power  orer  deserters 
from  all  ships  belonging  to  a  foreign  Power 
as  they  had  now  in  the  case  of  British  sea- 
men  deserting  from  British  merchant  ships. 
For  the  first  clause  provided  that — 

"  WhcneTer  it  is  made  to  appear  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty that  due  facilities  are  or  will  be  giren  for  re- 
coTering  and  apprehendins^  seamen  who  desert 
from  British  ships  in  the  territories  of  any  foreign 
Power,  Her  Majesty  may,  by  Order  in  CoaDcil 
stating  that  such  fiicilities  are  or  will  be  given,  de- 
clare that  seamen  who  desert  from  ships  belonging 
to  such  Power,  or  to  a  subject  of  such  Power, 
when  within  Her  Majesty's  dominions  or  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  East  India  Company,  shall  be  Ibble 
to  be  apprehended  and  carried  on  board  their  re> 
spectire  ships,  and  may  limit  the  operations  of 
such  order,  and  may  render  the  operation  thereof 
subject  to  such  conditions  and  qualifications,  if 
any,  as  may  be  deemed  expedient." 

If  this  was  the  fruit  of  any  changes  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  Foreign  department 
of  the  Government  during  the  past  month, 
or  in  the  month  of  January  last,  he  thought 
the  country  had  cause  to  regret  them.  If 
England  was  to  make  herself  the  gaoler  of 
the  Holy  Alliance,  not  to  immure  a  Napo- 
leon (he  wished  that  we  had  him  now  in 
durance — the  Little  not  the  Great),  but  for 
the  oppression  of  the  unfortunate  and  the 
innocent,  the  day  of  Enj^land's  dishonour 
waa  drawing  nigh  indeed,  and  the  sooner  we 
receded  from  the  position  we  had  hitherto 
oecnpied  at  the  head  of  the  first-rate  Powers 
of  Europe,  the  better  for  the  happiness  and 
tT  of  the  worid.  He  was  sorrr  that  anr 
dition  treaties  had  ever  been  conclude 
iheir  necessity  had  nerer  been  prored, 
he  was  ^uite  sure  they  were  uneoosti- 
L  But  this  Bill  would  s^>  tar  bevond 
e  creacres:  for  it  was  now  pn>po«ed  to 
not  merely  desertion  of  a  scandal- 
er.  bu(  to  make  desertion  /vr 
■AA.  and  then  to  punish  it.  A  a 
had  no  doubt  been  made  with 
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Portugal  some  time  ago  to  preTenl  deser- 
tion from  merchant  ships  and  from  yeaiefai 
belonging  to  Portugal,  not  upon  the  British 
soil,  but  to  the  British  serrice;  and  it  waa 
provided  that  if  a  foreign  sailor  deserted 
the  service  of  the  Power  whose  subject  he 
was,  and  entered  our  service,  our  Goyem- 
ment  should  be  bound,  on  the  fact  being 
notified  to  them,  to  cause  such  deserter  to 
be  discharged  from  the  service,  but  not  to 
be  given  up.  But  that  was  all.  It  was  n6 
precedent  for  this  Bill,  nor  could  any  preee" 
dent  in  fact  be  found  to  justify  it.  Upon  all 
former  occasions  of  a  similar  character  ta 
the  present,  it  had  been  usual  to  specify  the 
conditions  and  terms  of  the  arrangements 
which  had  been  entered  into,  and,  above 
all,  to  specify  with  what  foreign  Powell 
they  had  been  concluded,  that  we  mig^ 
know  whether  they  were  constitntional  or 
absolutist,  whether  they  were  Powers  whoM 
performance  of  their  stipulations  might  be 
relied  upon,  or  Powers  with  whom  it  oon- 
sisted  with  the  dignity  and  independenoe 
of  the  country  to  treat  upon  such  a  mat- 
ter. On  the  whole  he  asked  the  House 
to  agree  to  his  Amendment. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART,  in  seeoad- 
ing  the  Amendment,  said,  that  the  BDl 
appeared  to  him  open  to  very  graye  objee- 
tions,  although,  he  confessed,  it  was  pliiiiii> 
ble  enough,  and  might  recommend  itsdf 
on  the  first  blush  to  many  hon.  Members; 
because  this  being  a  nation  which  depeiMk 
ed  in  a  great  degree  on  commerce,  end 
whose  ships  went  to  all  parts  of  the  worid, 
it  was  desirable  that  the  sailors  belonging 
to  them  should  not  be  allowed  to 
their  contracts,  and  desert  from  the 
vice  of  their  employers,  and  it  waa 
yenient  that  there  should  be  ready  means 
of  forcing  them  to  return  to  their  engage- 
ments, or  to  be  punished  if  they  did  not 
If  the  Bill  simply  referred  to  sailors  in  llie 
merchant  service,  he  did  not  know  that 
there  would  be  any  objection  to  it.  Bnt 
he  concurred  with  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  ^M.  C.  Anstey),  that  we  ought  It 
look  with  jealousy  at  all  treattea  wUek 
were  in  the  nature  of  treaties  for  the  pm^ 
po^  of  extradition.  This  Bill  sanotioned 
a  proceeding  similar  to  extradition.  Klh 
thing  could  be  more  proper  than  that 
crimiDals  should  be  giyen  ap  by  difttfent 
countries  in  whose  territories  they  toA 
refuge,  provided  that  their  laws  were  all 
the  same,  and  as  just  as  the  lawa  of  tUk 
country,  and  if  there  was  no  greater  dan- 
ger of  injustice  and  abuse  than  here. 
Bat  inasmuch  as  thia  was  not  the  eu$, 
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and  there  was  a  great  danger  of  injustice, 
and  greater  probability  that  lives  would  be 
taken  away  in  other  countries  than  in  this, 
we  ought  to  look  with  jealousy  at  all 
treaties  of  that  description,  and  if  they 
were  agreed  to,  it  should  only  be  in  a 
case  of  the  greatest  necessity.  He  dis- 
tinctly said  he  did  not  see  such  a  necessity 
in  the  present  instance,  and  he  did  see  the 
danger  that  if  this  Bill  became  law  in  its 
present  shape,  gteat  injustice  might  be 
perpetrated,  and  that  House  and  the  Go- 
yerument  would,  in  point  of  fact,  be  made 
the  tools  of  foreign  despotism.  Did  they 
meAn  to  do  that?  and  were  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  present  Government  with  the 
despotic  Powers  of  Europe  ?  Such  was 
the  general  supposition,  which  he  hoped 
was  an  untruth  and  a  calumny;  but  the 
introduction  of  a  Bill  of  this  kind  was  very 
likely  to  confirm  that  impression.  In  the 
case  of  merchant  ships  there  was  no  great 
objection  to  a  measure  of  this  nature;  but 
there  was  the  greatest  possible  objection 
in  applying^  it  to  ships  of  war,  although  if 
the  navies  of  other  countries  were  manned 
as  ours  now  were — and  he  was  sure  always 
would  be — ^by  voluntary  enlistment,  the 
Bill  might  be  less  objectionable.  But 
irere  hon.  Gentlemen  aware  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  navies  of  some  countries  were 
manned  ?  In  despotic  countries  men  were 
compelled  to  enter  the  service,  whether 
they  would  or  no,  and  were  forced  to  be- 
come sailors  by  way  of  punishment.  In 
Brossia  it  happened  that,  when  persons 
trere  obnoxious  to  the  Government,  they 
were  compelled  to  perform  military  service, 
into  which  they  were  entered  by  force, 
"and  not  voluntarily;  and  they  were  fre- 
quently compelled  to  serve  in  the  navy, 
because  the  duties  were  more  severe,  and 
because  it  was  more  disagreeable  and  the 
hardships  greater.  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (Mr.  0.  Anstey)  had  referred  to 
the  case  of  some  persons  in  the  service  of 
Russia  which  had  occurred  some  years 
aco.  He  (Lord  D.  Stuart)  was  familiar 
wilb  the  case,  which  he  would  describe. 
In  1842  a  Russian  man-of-war,  bound 
fran  ihe  Baltic  to  Kamschatka,  was  driven 
hj  stress  of  weather  into  Portsmouth. 
There  happened  to  be  on  board  of  her  a 
iBertain  number  of  Poles,  who  had  taken 
fart  in  the  war  in  Poland,  and,  being  ob- 
noxious to  the  Russian  Government,  had 
been  compelled  to  enter  the  navy.  When 
the  i^p's  company  came  on  shore,  they 
Mine  too;  and  meeting  some  Polish  re- 
fagees  who  were  located  at  Portsmouth, 


heard  for  the  first  time  that  they  were  not, 
as  in  their  ignorance  they  supposed,  at 
Kamschatka,  but  in  England,  a  free  coun- 
try; and  they  were  told  there  was  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  go  on  board  again, 
and  were  advised  not  to  do  so.  On  theilr 
refusal  to  return,  the  Russian  officers  de«> 
manded  them,  and  wished  to  force  them 
on  board;  but,  according  to  our  laws,  no 
such  thing  could  be  done,  and  if  they  had 
been  seized,  a  "  habeas  corpus "  would 
have  been  moved  for.  The  Russians, 
therefore,  abandoned  the  attempt  to  get 
the  poor  men  into  their  clutches,  they  did 
not  go  back  into  the  Russian  service,  but 
had  remained  in  this  country  ever  since, 
and  were  now  employed  in  some  factories 
in  Birmingham.  If  such  a  Bill  as  this 
had  been  then  in  existence,  these  men 
would  have  been  claimed,  and  the  magis- 
trates would  have  been  compelled  to  assist 
in  their  apprehension,  and  they  would 
have  been  given  up.  Let  not  that  House 
or  the  Government  make  themselves  the 
tools  of  despotic  Powers,  or  lend  them  the 
assistance  of  our  laws  to  enforce  their 
tyrannical  measures.  If  this  Bill  was 
passed,  the  Government  would  do  that,  and 
although  they  would  conciliate  their  friends 
(if  they  were  so)  the  despots,  they  would 
not  conciliate  the  opinion  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  or  raise  themselves  in  public 
estimation.  It  was  said  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  had  confessed  itself  to  be  in 
a  minority  in  that  House,  over  and  over 
again,  that  there  was  an  understanding 
that  they  would  not  insist  on  carrying 
measures  which  were  not  necessary  to  the 
business  of  the  country.  He  did  not 
think  this  could  be  called  such  a  neces- 
sary measure.  Things  had  gone  on  for 
many  years  without  the  Government  re- 
quiring such  powers;  and  was  it  necessary, 
just  before  a  dissolution,  to  occupy  the 
time  of  the  House  with  a  measure  of  this 
kind  ?  Surely  it  could  wait.  They  might 
be  told  that  this  was  not  exactly  the  mea- 
sure of  the  present  Government,  and  that 
the  plan  was  prepared  by  their  predeces- 
sors. If  they  were  told  that,  he  should 
take  leave  to  doubt  whether  the  late  Go- 
vernment did  intend  to  bring  forward  pre- 
cisely such  a  Bill  as  this,  although  they 
might  have  contemplated  a  Bill  something 
like  it.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr. 
C.  Anstey)  had  adverted  to  a  measure 
which  had  a  similar  object,  which  was  a 
treaty  with  Portugal,  sanctioned  by  that 
House,  with  regard  to  the  delivering  up  of 
deserters.     He  had  that  treaty  now  before 
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him,  but  it  was  not  like  the  Bill  before  the 
House.  It  was  not  a  question  with  regard  to 
giving  powers  to  the  Queen  in  Council,  but 
it  was  a  special  treaty  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose. He  believed  it  had  been  felt  by  for- 
mer Governments  to  be  inconvenient  to 
come  down  to  the  House  to  sanction  a  spe- 
cial treaty  in  every  case,  and  they  thought 
it  best  to  have  a  Bill  giving  power  to  effect 
the  required  object  by  the  Queen  in  Coun- 
cil. The  treaty  in  question  referred  en- 
tirely to  sailors  in  the  merchant  service,  and 
not  to  those  employed  in  men  of  war.  It 
could  not  be  construed  otherwise,  because 
it  contained  two  sections,  one  of  which 
applied  to  ships  of  war,  and  stipulated  that 
this  country  and  Portugal  should  neither  of 
them  receive  into  their  service  sailors  from 
the  men-of-war  of  each  country.  Then, 
with  regard  to  sailors  in  the  merchant  ser- 
vice, there  was  a  stipulation  that,  in  the 
case  of  apprentices  or  sailors  who  should 
desert  from  their  ships,  being  subjects  of 
either  of  the  contrating  parties,  while  on 
the  territory  of  either,  the  magistrates  of 
that  country  should  render  every  assistance 
in  their  apprehension,  on  application  being 
made  by  the  consul.  This  only  applied 
to  the  sailors  of  merchant  ships;  and  he 
had  hoped  that  this  course  would  have  been 
adopted  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  that 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  make  any  stipulation  with  regard  to  the 
apprehension  of  sailors  on  board  a  man-of- 
war;  and  he  (Lord  D.  Stuart)  yet  trusted 
that  they  would  take  them  out  of  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Bill.  He  was  sure  that  there 
would  be  many  cases  if  this  Bill  was  agreed 
to,  in  which  great  cruelty  would  be  prac- 
tised, and  that  House  would  be  a  party  to 
it.  He  had  adverted  to  the  case  of  the 
Poles  in  the  Russian  service,  because  what 
had  there  happened  might  happen  again. 
But  that  was  not  the  only  case.  Even  so 
lately  as  last  year  a  sailor  from  on  board  a 
Turkish  man-of-war  took  refuge  in  Haslar 
Hospital,  and  was  claimed  by  his  officers; 
but,  as  ho  (Lord  D.  Stuart)  was  informed, 
he  was  not  given  up,  as  if  he  had  he  would 
have  been  put  to  death.  If  this  Bill  had 
then  existed  without  any  alteration  as  it 
now  stood,  that  man  must  have  been  given 
up.  If  this  Bill  passed  the  House,  the 
Government  would  be  only  making  them- 
selves the  humble  servants  of  foreign 
Powers — and  doing  their  dirty  work.  He 
hoped  that  would  never  be,  and  that  he 
should  hear  from  the  ri  ght  hon.  Gentleman 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that 

Lord  D.  Stuart 


it  would  not  be.  If  not,  he  should  bj 
every  means  in  his  power  support  the 
Motion  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  ''upon  this  day  six 
months.  '* 

Question  proposed,   "That  the  word 
'now'  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  following  the  example  set  by  the 
noble  Lord  and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  C.  Anstey)  in  deprecating 
delay,  and  charging  Gentlemen  on  his  side 
of  the  House  with  delaying  the  public 
business,  and  yet  making  speeches  which 
brought  in  every  subject,  from  Kamschatka 
to  Poland,  and  which  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  question  before  the 
House.  It  was  his  duty  to  tell  the  noble 
Lord,  and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
that  this  Bill  was  prepared  by  the  late 
Government.  There  had  been  a  general 
complaint  from  the  owners  of  merchant 
ships  of  the  inconvenience  attendant  on 
the  desertion  of  seamen  in  foreign  ports. 
There  had  been  constant  communications 
made  by  the  shipping  office  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  on  the  suQect.  There  was  no 
power  or  means  by  which  seamen  in  fo- 
reign ports  could  be  got  back  to  their 
ships,  and  this  country  could  not  ask  fo- 
reign countries  to  give  their  assistance  in 
the  matter  unless  similar  aid  was  afforded 
to  them  in  this  country.  All  that  had 
been  said  by  the  noble  Lord  of  the  incon- 
venience and  injustice  of  compelling  men, 
who  had  once  set  their  foot  on  the  shores 
of  this  country,  to  go  back  to  their  own 
ships,  seemed  to  apply  as  much  to  mer- 
chant seamen  as  to  those  on  board  of  men 
of  war.  If  the  House,  however,  thought 
it  advisable,  the  Bill  might  be  made  appli- 
cable to  merchant  seamen  only,  although 
he  thought  that  the  ships  in  Her  Majesty's 
service  would  thereby  lose  a  great  advan- 
tage. [Lord  D.  Stuart  :  In  the  one  case 
there  is  no  bargain.]  There  was  no  bar- 
gain, but  still  it  was  desirable  to  assimilate 
the  two  cases.  If  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site thought  it  desirable  to  deprive  Her 
Majesty  of  the  advantage  of  getting  back 
seamen  who  had  deserted  from  Queen's 
ships,  let  them  pursue  their  object.  The 
Board  over  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
preside,  had  only  to  take  care  of  the  mer- 
chant seamen;  but  the  officers  of  Her 
Majesty's  service  had  made  great  com- 
plaints of  the  difficulties  of  reclaiming 
those  men  who  had  deserted  in  foreign 
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ports;  and  as  our  ships,  which  visited  fo- 
reign ports,  were  about  one  hundred  to 
one  as  compared  with  those  which  came 
here  from  other  countries,  the  balance  of 
inconvenience  would  not  be  against  us. 
As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  make  to  the  alteration  proposed. 
The  only  addition  he  had  made  to  the  Bill, 
was  a  provision  by  which  he  took  care  that 
the  men  were  not  apprehended,  except  on 
information  or  oath,  and  not,  as  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Portuguese  treaty,  merely  on 
the  request  of  the  Consul.  If  the  House, 
when  in  Committee  on  the  Bill,  chose  to 
make  its  provisions  particular  and  not 
general,  he  should  not  object;  but  he 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  give  Her 
Majesty's  ships  the  same  advantage  as 
that  which  would  be  enjoyed  by  merchant 
vessels.  As  to  the  declarations  about 
liberty  which  had  been  made  use  of,  he 
thought  they  might  just  as  well  have  been 
spared  on  the  present  occasion,  and  he 
believed  that  often  those  who  were  loudest 
in  Buch  protestations  were  not  always  the 
most  sincere. 

Mr.  HUME  thought  that  very  much  of 
what  had  been  said  might  have  been 
avoided,  if  the  course  had  been  followed 
in  this  instance  which  was  usual  in  all 
oases  where  a  Bill  was  founded  upon  ar- 
rangements made  with  foreign  Govern- 
ments. The  preamble  of  the  Bill  dis- 
tinctly set  forth  certain  arrangements 
concluded  with  foreign  Powers  and  this 
eountry;  and  the  proper  course  was  to 
have  laid  these  arrangements  on  the  table 
of  the  House.  He  understood  that  nei- 
ther the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr. 
G.  Anstey),  nor  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  D. 
Staart),  objected  to  powers  compelling  sea- 
men to  go  back  and  fulfil  the  contract 
which  they  had  entered  into,  and  therefore 
tiie  Bill  was  veiy  properly  made  applicable 
to  the  mercantile  marine.  But  if  words 
were  put  into  it  which  would  apply  to 
Russian  ships  of  war,  for  instance,  on 
board  of  which  the  men  were  put  by  com- 
pulsion, he  did  not  see  how,  in  case  a 
Teasel  from  Martinique  were  to  put  into  a 
British  port  with  a  cargo  of  slaves  on 
boardy  if  these  should  escape,  the  British 
Government  could  avoid  sending  them  back 
again  into  slavery.  He  warned  them 
l^(ainst  the  effect  this  measure  might  pro- 
dnee  upon  the  character  of  this  country, 
upon  which  Earl  Granville  when  in  office 
bad  80  ably  taken  his  stand,  and  of  which 
*  the. noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  boasted 
aa  affinrding  security  and  protection  and 


hospitality  to  all  who  sought  an  asylum  on 
our  shoresk  He  was  quite  satisfied  the 
object  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  could  be 
secured  without  the  objectionable  words 
referred  to,  and  hoped  he  would  give  his 
attention  to  making  the  necessary  change 
when  the  Bill  went  into  Committee.  He 
would  not  on  that  ground  oppose  the  se* 
cond  reading. 

Colonel  THOMPSON  could  not  agree 
with  the  last  speaker  that  this  Bill  would 
be  harmless  if  confined  to  merchant  sea- 
men.    He  believed  there  was  not  so  un- 
protected an  animal  as  a  merchant  seamen 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  waters 
under  the  earth.      He   might  be  cut  in 
pieces  by  the  captain,  and  have  his  re- 
medy afterwards ;   and  if  the  captain  was 
not  in  the  way,  he  might  be  cut  in  pieces 
by  the   mate.     Hon.  Members   knew  he 
was   referring  to   distinct  cases,    proved 
before  the  courts.     A  merchant  seaman 
did  not  desert  in  a  foreign  port,  except 
under  the  pressure  of  ill  treament;  because 
he  left  his  wages.     The  pith  of  the  objec- 
tion to  the  measure  lay  in  the  fact  that 
it  related  to  merchant  seamen.     He  had 
great  doubts  whether  the  third  clause  of 
the  Bill,  imposing  penalties  on  those  who 
harboured  deserters  from  foreign  ships  of 
war,  would  be  obeyed  in  England.     Sup- 
pose the  occurrence  of  any  of  the  cases 
which  had  been  put  by  the  noble  seconder. 
He  was  sure  he  would  not  obey  it  himself; 
he  would  pay  the  lOl,  fine  over  and  over 
till   somebody   was   tired   of  exacting  it. 
History  would  show,  it  was  a  fearful  spirit 
that  was  evoked,  when  laws  were  made 
which  put  obedience  into  opposition  with 
the  private  honour  and  sense  of  duty  of 
individuals.    Things  were  going  badly  with 
us  when    an   extradition  treaty  was  pro- 
posed to  this  country,  as  if  we  were  Swit- 
zerland, or  Belgium,  or  Piedmont.     He 
feared  the  Government  was  in  league  with 
the  proposers ;  and  the  people  of  England 
would  only  have  themselves  to  blame,  if  at 
the  approaching  period  when  they  would 
have  the  power  in  their  own  hands,  they 
did  not  take  order  for  amending  it. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  should  be  sorry  if  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Montrose  should 
labour  under  any  mistake  on  the  subject 
of  this  Bill.  The  present  stage  was  the 
second  reading,  and  the  point  which  had 
been  pressed  could  not  be  considered 
till  another  stage  of  the  Bill.  He  feared 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  misconceived  what 
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l^ad  been  stated  by  bis  rigbt  hon.  Friend 
tbe  President  of  tbe  Board  of  Trade.  All 
that  the  Government  could  do  would  be  to 
consider  the  point.  The  alteration  pro- 
posed would  throw  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  object  which  the  Bill  was  intended 
to  aocomplisb.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  tor  Montrose,  and  the  other  Gen- 
tlemen who  had  taken  part  in  the  discus- 
sion, had  mistaken  the  origin  of  the  Bill. 
It  originated  not  in  the  wish  or  from  the 
dictation  of  any  foreign  Power,  but  from  a 
necessity  which  had  been  felt  by  the  Go- 
Tomment,  by  the  Eoglish  Government, 
with  regard  to  the  accomplishment  of  Eng- 
lish purposes;  and  in  order  to  that  ac- 
complishment it  was  necessary  to  offer 
such  terms  to  foreign  Powers  as  would 
enable  them  to  effect  the  desired  object. 
There  had  been  no  treaties  of  this  descrip- 
tion except  that  with  Portugal;  and,  as 
regarded  all  other  countries,  the  Govern- 
ment must  act  by  means  of  legislation ; 
and  if  the  Bill  was  limited  to  merchant 
seamen,  great  difficulties  would  be  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  object  they  wished  to 
attain.  He  wished  it  to  be  understood 
that  the  Government  were  very  ready  to 
consider  the  point,  but  he  did  not  pledge 
himself  to  adopt  the  alteration.  This  was 
not  the  stage  for  making  any  alteration  in 
the  Bill,  and  the  question  must  be  con- 
sidered more  widely  than  it  had  hitherto 
been,  for,  by  limiting  the  Bill,  the  object 
of  the  Government  would  be  defeated. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  he 
thought  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  not  unnatu- 
rally, as  he  was  newly  in  office,  had  mis- 
conceived the  circumstances  out  of  which 
the  Bill  had  arisen.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman inferred  that  the  Bill  only  carried 
out  tho  intentions  of  the  late  Government, 
and  which  were  entertained  when  be  (Lord 
Palmcrston)  was  in  office.  The  circum- 
stances were  these :  The  late  Government 
received  an  application  in  November  from 
tho  Swedish  Government,  asking  them  to 
conclude  a  treaty  containing  several  pro- 
visions with  regard  to  tho  surrender  of 
seamen,  and  with  the  same  stipulations  as 
those  of  the  treaty  with  Portugal  of 
1842.  Tho  treaty  with  Portugal  provided 
that  each  of  the  two  contracting  parties 
should  agree  not  to  retain  in  the  service 
of  tho  State  deserters  from  the  ships  of 
war  of  the  other  party,  but  that  they  should 
be  discharged.  There  was,  however,  no 
engagement  to  surrender  them.  The  treaty 
foriher  stipulatod  that  the  magistrates  and 
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consula  of  either  coontry  ahooU  fire 
facility  to  the  apprehension  of 
from  merchant  vessels  who  were  sabjecto 
of  either  Power.      Thii  was  the  aort  of 
engagement  that  the  Swediali  GoverBBcnt 
wished  to  enter  into  with  regard  to  Swe- 
den.     His  right  hon.  Friend  the  late  Pra- 
sident  of  the  Board  of  Trade  thought,  aid 
he  concurred  with  him,  that  it  vonld  ka 
better,  instead  of  entering  into  formal  trea- 
ties which  involved  mattera  of  delay,  ta 
ascertain  if  similar  engagementa  would  ka 
convenient   to   other  Powera  aa   well  ai 
Sweden,  and  if  it  was  found  to  be  coufe- 
nient  to  them,  that  it  would  be  better  ta 
propose  to  Parliament  a  Bill  giving  powar 
to  the  Crown,  or  rather  to  the   Queen  ia 
Council,  to  enter  into  the  same  kind  of 
treaties  with  other  Powers  aa  had  be^i  ooa- 
tracted  with  Portugal.    He  (Viacount  Pal- 
mcrston)  acquiesc^  in  that  view,  and  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  late  GoTeroment 
to  prepare  a  Bill  to  that  effect,  and  he  pre- 
sumed that  this  was  the  Bill  whieh  bad 
been  prepared  by  the  late  Preaident  of  the 
Board  of   Trade  in  conformity  with  that 
intention.      To  that  extent  a   legislative 
enactment  would  be  expedient.     The  ad- 
dition seemed  to  be  an  inadvertence,  and 
undoubtedly  this  Bill  went  beyond  the  in- 
tentions to  which  he  at  least  was  a  partj, 
and  he  would,  therefore,  Yen  tore  to  anbnut 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  it  would 
be  advisable,  when  the  House  was  in  Com- 
mittee on  this  Bill,  so  to  alter  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  as  to  make  it  ideotieal 
with  the  stipulations  in   the   treaty  with 
Portugal.     That  would  not  be  an  arranfa* 
ment  for  the  mutual  surrender  of  deaar- 
ters  from  ships  of  war,  but  simply  aa  en- 
gagement not  to  retain  them  in  the  aa^ 
vice  of  either  State;  and  in  regard  to  da* 
sorters  from  merchant  Yesaela,  it  would  ba 
simply,  not  a  surrender  of  them,  beoaoM 
that  would  be  difficult  in  point  of  ezeeo- 
tion,  but  an  arrangement  that  the  magii- 
trates    should   give   every  facility  to  te 
Consuls  of  other  countries  for  the  punoia 
of  apprehending  them.      A  case  had  oap- 
penod  last  summer  in  regard  to  a  deaartar 
from  a  foreign  ship  of  war,  which,  had  thii 
Bill  been  the  law,  and  had  we  been  under 
an  engagement,  founded  upon  this  BiUi 
with  the  State  to  which  that  ship  of  war 
belonged,  would  have  placed  na  in  a  vary 
disagreeable   and   embarrassing    poaitiaa. 
A  Turkish  frigate  came  into  Portamovdif 
and  remained  there  for  some  time.    Qaa 
of  the  persons  attached  to  that  frigate,  in 
consequence  of  a  dispute  with  the  oiqptun 
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and  oilier  offioers,  and  being  liable  to  se- 
Tore  puniahment,  escaped  from  tbe  ship 
and  got  into  tbe  streets  of  Portsmouth. 
He  made  good  bis  escape,  but  afterwards, 
in  consequence  of  illness,  be  was  sent  to 
Haslar  Hospital.  It  would  have  been  ex- 
oeedinglj  unpleasant  to  us  in  tbat  case, 
had  we  been  obliged  to  deliver  up  tbat 
person  to  the  Turkish  frigate;  for  that  in- 
di?idiial  did  not  conceal  his  apprehension, 
thai  if  delivered  np,  he  would  be  taken  to 
Constantinople,  and  that  in  fact  his  life 
would  be  sacrificed.  It  would  therefore 
he  painful  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  de- 
Uveriog  up  such  persons  to  other  States; 
and  he  thought  the  commercial  purposes 
would  be  sufficiently  accomplished  by  the 
stipulations  contained  in  the  treaty  of  1842 
with  Portugal,  and  therefore  he  recom- 
mended the  Government  to  reconsider  this 
Bill,  and  to  adopt  the  alterations  suggested 
in  Committee.  But  there  were  no  reasons 
why  the  second  reading  should  be  post- 
poned. The  second  reading  was  necessary 
in  order  to  get  into  Committee,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  House  would  adopt  the 
second  reading  without  a  division. 

Mr.  p.  HOWARD  thought  the  discus- 
sion ought  to  have  been  conducted  without 
launching  those  harsh  and  severe  invec- 
tives against  foreign  and  friendly  Powers 
whieh  had  characterised  some  speeches 
that  night.  Such  language  did  not  strength- 
en us  with  Foreign  Powers;  and  the  si- 
lence with  which  it  had  been  received 
showed  that  it  obtained  no  approbation  in 
that  House.  He  should  be  ready  to  sup- 
port the  real  interests  of  liberty  as  stanchly 
as  any  one  else;  but  it  was  derogatory  to 
Parliament  to  snffer  such  unnecessary  in- 
'veoiives  against  rulers  in  amity  with  this 
eoantry.  With  regard  to  the  Bill,  if  the 
GoTemment  had  gone  beyond  the  point 
required,  it  was  probably  from  the  instruc- 
tions not  having  been  sufficiently  defined; 
bo  trusted  that  with  the  assistance  of  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Palmerston),  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country,  and  the 
eause  of  freedom,  and  the  maritime  po- 
lice of  the  country,  would  be  sufficiently 
guarded. 

Kb.  Alderman  THOMPSON  would 
give  no  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was 
expedient  to  apply  this  Bill  to  ships  of 
war;  but  he  could  positively  assure  the 
Honse  that  some  such  measure  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  mercantile  marine 
€^  this  country.  We  had  gone  on  long 
enough,  eertainly,  without  this  Bill;  and 
it  m^t  be  aaid  that  we  could  get  on  still 


very  well  without  it.  But  of  late  years 
new  circumstances  had  arisen  rendering 
such  a  measure  indispensable.  For  in- 
stance, British  ships  going  to  San  Fran- 
cisco might  lose  their  crews,  and  could 
have  no  means  of  regaining  them;  and 
might,  therefore,  be  laid  up  for  months, 
while  foreign  ships  would  take  their  oar- 
goes  for  China  and  the  East  Indies,  and 
continue  their  trade.  Then  the  new  mer- 
cantile marine  laws  required  that  on  a  ship 
sailing  the  captain  should  sign  an  agree- 
ment with  each  seaman,  which  agreement 
could  be  anywhere  enforced.  Why  was 
there  not  to  be  a  mutuality  in  such  agree- 
ments? This  Bill  was  to  give  to  the 
shipowner  the  protection  already  granted 
to  seamen. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  considered 
that  the  Bill  ought  to  be  read  a  second 
time,  but  he  thought  there  was  a  good 
ground  of  objection  to  the  form  of  the 
Bill  as  stated  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  (Mr.  Hume).  The  preamble 
ought  to  have  set  forth  the  nature  of  the 
arrangements  on  which  the  Bill  was  foun- 
ded. He  would  have  first  stated  the 
treaty  with  Portugal  on  which  that  Bill 
was  founded,  then  he  would  have  inserted 
an  enactment  to  enable  Her  Majesty  to 
carry  that  treaty  into  effect,  and  then 
another  enactment  giving  power  to  enter 
into  treaties  of  a  similar  nature  with  other 
Powers.  He  thought  that  ought  to  have 
been  the  form  of  the  Bill,  and  then  they 
would  have  seen  how  it  was  to  be  carried 
out.  The  measure,  he  admitted,  was  of 
great  importance  to  our  mercantile  marine, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  be  read  a  second 
time,  reserving  the  details  for  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  TENNYSON  D'EYNCOURT 
would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  voting  for 
the  second  reading,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  had  thrown  some  doubt 
on  what  was  the  real  mtention  of  the  Go- 
vernment. He  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  tell  them  that  he  meant  to  with- 
draw the  clause  relating  to  ships  of  war. 

Mr.  THORNELY  would  like  to  know 
whether,  if  this  Bill  passed  in  its  present 
shape,  and  a  Brazilian  vessel  came  here 
with  slaves  on  board,  some  of  whom  got 
on  shore,  we  should  not,  in  accordance 
with  this  Bill,  be  bound  to  put  them  on 
board  again  ? 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  said,  he  should  vote 
for  the  second  reading,  believing  that  the 
Government  would  not  object  to  that  por- 
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tion  of  the  Bill  which  applied  to  ships  of 
war  being  struck  out  in  Committee,  or  at 
all  events,  reserving  till  then,  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  House,  the  objections 
to  that  part  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  rice  would  vote  for  the  second 
reading,  and  suggest  that  an  endeavour 
should  be  made  in  Committee  to  assimi- 
late the  provisions  of  the  Bill  to  the  Por- 
tuguese treatv. 

Mr.  FORSTER  did  not  think  the  Go- 
vernment were  agreed  amongst  themselves 
on  the  question.  As  they  had  not  de- 
clared their  opinion,  he  considered  it  was 
only  fair  to  postpone  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  thought  the  rational 
mode  to  take  was  to  read  the  Bill  a  second 
time,  and  consider  the  objections  in  Com- 
mittee. He  considered  it  was  unreason- 
able to  oppose  the  second  reading  because 
Government  would  not  pledge  themselves 
to  make  certain  alterations. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  was  understood  to  say, 
that  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  simply  to 
carry  out  certain  arrangements  made  with 
foreign  Powers,  in  reference  to  deserting 
seamen.  Whatever  those  arrangements 
were,  it  was  desirable  that  they  should  be 
fully  understood.  There  was  the  treaty 
with  Portugal;  and  there  were  other  ar- 
rangements made  with  Sweden — both 
being  nearly  alike.  The  documents  de- 
tailing those  arrangements  might  be  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House;  the  treaty 
being  known,  need  not  be  produced;  and 
the  House  would  then  be  in  a  situation  to 
go  into  Committee,  and  to  see  how  far 
those  arrangements  could  be  carried  out. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton 
(Mr.  Thomely)  appeared  to  think  that  in 
the  case  of  Brazilian  slaves  deserting  from 
Brazilian  ships,  and  taking  refuge  on  Eng- 
lish soil,  such  persons,  under  this  Bill, 
would  have  to  be  delivered  up  by  the 
English  authorities.  But  there  really  was 
nothing  in  the  Bill  applying  to  such  a  case. 
The  Bill  applied  solely  to  •*  seamen." 

Mr.  THORNELY  did  not  see  that 
that  was  an  answer.  Slaves  sometimes 
were  used  to  man  Brazilian  vessels,  and 
such  slaves  would  bo  **  seamen.*'  Now, 
he  wanted  this,  that  when  a  slave  touched 
British  ground  he  should  be  free  for  ever. 

Mr.  JACOB  BELL  thought  that  there 
was  a  distinction.  A  slave,  being  a  slave, 
ooald  make  no  agreement,  and  was,  there- 
fbre,  not  a  "  seaman*'  in  the  sense  of  being 
•  party  to  a  bargain — the  only  case  to 
the  Bill  applied. 
"^^XANDER  COCKBURN  would, 


of  course,  vote  for  the  second  reading.  Bat 
he  suggested  whether  it  would  not  be  ex- 
pedient to  increase  the  powers  of  magis- 
trates under  the  Bill.  It  proposed  to  give 
them  no  alternative :  they  could  only  deal 
with  a  case  in  one  way,  by  delivering  np 
the  deserter.  But  he  thought  the  magis- 
trate should  be  empowered  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  desertion — ill  treatment  some- 
times justifying  desertion;  and  in  such  in- 
stances the  magistrate  might  nsef  ally  have 
a  discretionary  power. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTET  had  heard 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Walpole) 
very  indistinctly.  Had  he  said  that  the 
Bill,  in  Committee,  would  be  made  conso- 
nant as  with  the  Portugal  treaty;  and  that 
the  distinction  would  be  made  between  ships 
of  war  and  mercantile  ships  ? 

Mr.  WALPOLE  was  understood  to  say, 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  did  not 
wish  to  do  more  than  carry  out  the  princi- 
ples of  the  treaty  with  Portugal. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  said,  that, 
having  received  that  intimation,  he  would 
not  press  the  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  mthdraum. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  2°. 

CHARITABLE  TRUSTS  BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read ;  Motion  made, 
and  Question  proposed,  "That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair." 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  he 
thought  that  a  Bill  of  this  importanee 
should  not  go  into  Committee  without  so 
explanation  being  given  to  the  House  of 
its  scope  and  object.  Circumstanees  had 
occurred  which  prevented  the  statement 
being  made  in  the  usual  stage  or  stages  of 
the  Bill.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  late  Government, 
on  the  night  upon  which  the  division  took 
place  upon  the  Local  Militia  Bill,  had  in- 
troduced the  present  measure;  but  feelinr 
that  after  what  had  occurred  there  would 
be  a  natural  impatience  on  the  part  of  the 
House  if  it  were  then  called  upon  to  listen 
to  any  statement,  however  clear  and  in- 
teresting, and  however  important  the  snb- 
joct,  he  merely  introduced  the  Bill,  and  it 
was  read  a  first  time  without  any  obsem- 
tion  being  made.  The  Bill  stood  for  a 
second  reading  on  that  day  fortnight;  but 
he  (the  Attorney  General)  did  not  feel 
that,  as  it  was  a  Bill  introduced  by  the 
late  Government,  it  would  be  becoming  in 
him  to  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  those 
who  had  introduced  it,  without  an  inTita- 
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tion  being  given  to  him  for  tbat  purpose. 
But  on  application  being  made  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  late  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  (Sir 
George  Grey),  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment  should  take  charge  of  the  Bill,  he 
(the  Attorney  General)  intimated  his  readi- 
ness to  do  so,  and  he  proposed  to  postpone 
the  second  reading  to  that  day.  A  sug- 
gestion was,  however,  made,  that  the  Bill 
bad  better  be  read  a  second  time  pro 
formdt  and  rather  hastily  and  unguardedly 
he  had  adopted  that  suggestion.  He  was 
not  aware  at  the  time  that  the  Bill  had 
not  been  printed,  and  as  the  Bill  had 
been  read  a  second  time  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, he  owed  an  apology  to  the 
House  for  having  allowed  it  to  go  to  that 
stage  without  a  statement  of  the  objects 
and  scope  of  the  Bill  being  presented  to 
the  House.  He  felt  bound  to  state  that 
the  whole  origin  and  merit  of  this  impor- 
tant measure  were  due  to  the  late  Govern- 
ment. Those  who  had  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  this  question — who  knew  the  urgent 
necessity  of  a  measure  of  this  kind — who 
were  aware  of  the  vast  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  the  large  amount  of  property 
that  was  to  be  affected  by  it — who  knew 
the  inquiries  that  had  taken  place  at  a 
vast  expense  to  the  country,  year  after 
year — the  experiments  that  had  been  made 
in  legislation,  and  the  failures  that  had 
accompanied  them — must  feel  that  those 
who  had  been  able  to  frame  a  measure 
which  would  accomplish  the  benefits  they 
believed  it  was  so  desirable  to  attain,  and 
avoid  all  the  objections  that  had  been 
urged  against  former  measures,  certainly 
were  entitled  to  a  large  debt  of  gratitude 
from  the  country.  Hon.  Gentlemen  who 
had  turned  their  attention  to  this  subject 
would  be  aware  that  the  Bill  dealt  with  a 
large  amount  of  property,  the  annual  in- 
come of  the  charities  embraced  in  it  being 
yery  nearly  1,500,000^.;  and  amongst 
those  charities  there  were  no  less  than 
21,000  which  had  incomes  of  less  than 
20^.  a  year,  and  out  of  that  number  there 
were  upwards  of  13,000  that  had  incomes 
of  less  than  51.  a  year.  Now  with  regard 
to  charities  of  this  description,  it  was 
quite  obvious  that  the  machinery  at  present 
existing  was  wholly  inapplicable  to  them. 
The  Court  of  Chancery  was  the  only  tri- 
bunal which  had  the  control  and  jurisdic- 
tion over  charities;  and  it  was  impossible 
for  any  of  those  smaller  charities  to  resort 
to  that  Court  for  any  purpose  whatever 
without  having  the  whole  of  their  property 


entirely  absorbed.  He  admitted  that  with 
respect  to  largely  endowed  charities  it  was 
impossible  to  conceive  a  tribunal  better 
calculated  to  carry  into  effect  a  system  of 
control  and  administration  than  the  Court 
of  Chancery;  but  with  respect  to  the 
smaller  charities,  they  were  really  wholly 
unprotected,  and  they  continued  to  be  so, 
notwithstanding  the  repeated  suggestions 
on  the  subject  which  had  been  reported  to 
the  House  by  Commissions  which  had 
been  issued  time  after  time,  and  at  very 
considerable  expense.  In  introducing  a 
measure  of  this  kind  it  was  important  the 
House  should  bear  in  mind  what  was  the 
existing  state  of  the  law  on  the  subject,  and 
what  were  the  evils  which  had  arisen  out 
of  that  state  of  the  law,  because  then 
they  would  be  better  able  to  appreciate 
what  was  the  remedy  which  was  proposed 
to  be  applied  to  the  grievances  that  exist. 
It  was  extraordinary  that  upon  a  subject 
of  this  immense  importance,  the  law  at  the 
present  day  should  mainly  depend  upon  a 
statute  that  was  passed  so  long  ago  as  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  '*  The  Statute 
of  Charitable  Trusts.''  Under  that  sta- 
tute, the  control  over  all  charities  was 
given  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  That 
Court  had  power  to  issue  a  Commission  to 
the  bishop  of  a  diocese  and  to  other  per- 
sons, empowering  them  to  summon  a  jury 
of  the  county  in  which  the  property  be- 
longing to  the  charity  was  situate,  to  in- 
quire into  any  abuses  or  malversations  of 
trustees,  and  upon  the  inquisition  of  the 
jury  to  make  reports  for  rectifying  those 
abuses  or  malversations.  That  order  was 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, and,  in  point  of  fact,  all  questions 
with  regard  to  charities  ended  where  they 
began — in  that  Court;  and  the  Commis- 
sions of  the  description  provided  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament  had  become  practically 
obsolete,  because,  in  point  of  fact,  they 
were  utterly  useless.  From  tiat  time 
down  to  1786  nothing  whatever  was  done 
in  the  way  of  legislation  on  the  subject. 
He  need  hardly  advert,  by  way  of  excep- 
tion, to  the  Act  of  James  I.,  which  merely 
regulated  charities  for  binding  poor  boys 
as  apprentices.  In  the  year  1786,  the 
Act  commonly  called  Gilbert's  Act  was 
passed,  which  required  the  minister, church- 
wardens, and  overseers  of  every  parish 
to  make  returns  to  Parliament  of  all  the 
charities  existing  within  the  parish ;  and 
under  that  Act  returns  were  made  of  cha« 
ritable  property  to  the  extent  annually  of 
200,000f.  or  300,0001.  a  year.    The  re- 
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turns  were  of  no  great  value,  except  aa 
fthowing  the  extent  of  the  charities.  They 
gave  no  information  as  to  the  state  of  the 
charities,  hut  they  served  as  an  index  to 
different  charities,  and  greatly  assisted  the 
Commissioners  who  were  suhsequently  ap- 
pointed. In  1812  an  Act  was  passed, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Sir  Samuel 
Bomilly — a  name  always  to  he  mentioned 
with  respect,  especially  in  reference  to  re- 
forms of  the  law — the  object  of  which  Act 
was  to  provide  a  summary  remedy  for  cor- 
recting abuses  in  charities,  by  rendering  it 
unnecessary  to  file  an  information  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  enabling  parties  to 
apply  by  petition.  But,  as  had  been  well 
observed  by  a  noble  Friend  of  his,  the  word 
'*  summary**  must  be  interpreted  according 
to  the  glossary  of  the  Court  of  Chancery; 
for  although  it  might  be  cheaper  and  more 
expeditious  to  proceed  by  petition  rather 
than  by  information,  it  was,  with  the  costly 
machinery  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  little 
adapted  to  the  cases  of  the  poorer  chari- 
ties. In  the  same  year,  1812,  another 
Act  was  passed,  compelling  returns  to  be 
made  of  the  different  existing  charities 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  amount  of 
real  and  personal  property  belonging  to 
them,  and  also  provision  was  made  in  that 
Act  for  obtaining  a  return  from  chanties 
that  might  be  created  after  the  Act.  After 
that  Act  of  Parliament,  various  returns 
were  made  as  to  existing  charities,  but, 
with  regard  to  the  charities  subsequently 
erected,  the  Act  was  in  point  of  fact  a 
dead  letter ;  moreover,  it  applied  only  to 
charities  that  were  charged  upon  the  land. 
Having  given  that  sketch  of  the  legislation 
on  the  subject  down  to  1812,  he  had  in- 
formed the  House  of  the  whole  state  of  the 
law  in  the  year  1816,  when  a  Committee 
was  first  appointed  to  make  inquiries,  not 
into  charities  in  general,  but  with  respect 
to  the  state  of  education  of  the  lower  orders 
of  the  metropolis.  That  Committee  inci- 
dentally mentioned  that,  beside  the  abuses 
they  found  to  exist  in  the  educational 
charities,  great  negligence  and  malversa- 
tion also  existed  in  the  management  of 
other  charities.  In  consequence  of  that 
report,  in  the  year  1818  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  passed,  establishing  a  Commission 
of  Inquiry  into  the  condition  of  educational 
charities,  which  in  the  year  1819  was  en- 
larged, giving  the  Commissioners  power  to 
extend  their  inquiries  to  all  charities 
throughout  England  and  Wales;  and  there 
having  been  in  those  Acts  of  1818  and 
1819  a  power  given  to  the  Commissioners 
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only  to  certify  to  the  Crown,  and  to  ParUa^ 
ment,  in  the  year  1819  another  Aet  was 
passed  which  empowered  the  Commis- 
sioners, where  they  saw  the  interference 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  necessary, 
to  certify  to  the  Attorney  General  cases 
of  abuse  of  trust  in  which  they  thought  it 
was  necessary  he  should  interfere,  and  eall 
the  parties  to  account.  Those  Commis- 
sions were  renewed  from  time  to  time  by 
various  Acts  of  Parliament  down  to  the 
1st  of  July,  1834,  when  the  last  Act  was 
passed.  The  Commissioners  made  no  less, 
than  32  reports,  which  were  contained 
in  37  folio  volumes.  Anybody  who  re* 
f erred  to  those  reports  would  find  the  full* 
est  and  most  important  information  with 
regard  to  the  charities.  But  it  was  verj 
remarkable  that  so  early  as  the  year  1820, 
in  one  of  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners, 
they  pointed  out  distinctly  the  absence  of 
any  efficient  jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
small  charities;  and  he  (the  Attorney 
General)  must  confess  it  appeared  to  him 
that  one  could  hardly  read  that  report 
without  a  feeling  of  shame  that  thirty-two 
years  ago  those  evils  having  been  distinctly 
pointed  out  to  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature  as  having  existed  from  the  very  tfrne 
of  the  establishment  of  those  charities,  such 
a  period  should  have  been  allowed  to  elapse 
without  the  application  of  some  effectual 
remedy.  Nothing  had  been  done  up  to 
the  present  moment,  and  the  smaller 
charities  remained  precisely  in  the  same 
state,  utterly  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
law.  Now,  inasmuch  as  he  knew  there 
would  be  some  opposition  made,  not  to  the 
general  principle  of  the  Bill,  hut  requiring 
some  exemptions  to  be  made,  Jie  thought 
it  important  the  House  should  understand 
precisely  what  were  the  exemptions  that 
were  made  in  the  different  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment to  which  he  had  adverted,  between 
the  years  1818  and  1834,  when  the  last 
Act  was  passed.  There  were  exemptions 
introduced  into  all  the  Acts  in  favour  of 
the  Universities,  Collegiate  and  Cathedral 
Churches,  some  of  the  public  schools,  and 
with  regard  to  charities  where  there  was  a 
special  visitor;  but  from  the  year  1818  down 
to  the  year  1830  there  was  no  exemption 
whatever  with  regard  to  the  great  London 
hospitals  or  any  of  the  City  companies. 
In  1830  an  exemption  was  introduced  in 
favour  of  the  great  Loudon  Hospitals;  but 
in  the  year  1834,  in  the  Act  of  Parliament 
that  was  passed  re-establishing  the  Com- 
mission, that  exemption  which  had  been 
allowed  to  exist  for  four  years,  and  fanr 
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iears  onlj»  was  taken  away ;  and  if  hon. 
[embers  would  turn  to  the  Act  oi  5  & 
6  Wilh  IV.  they  would  find  no  such  ex- 
emption existing ;  yet  he  had  been  given 
\o  understand  that  such  an  exemption  was 
to  be  strongly  contended  for  on  the  present 
occasion,  notwithstanding  he  believed  that 
the  withdrawal  of  that  exemption  was  essen- 
tial to  promote  a  full  investigation.  Those 
great  bodies  were  liable  to  all  the  injuries 
to  which  other  charities  were  exposed ;  and 
be  believed  considerable  benefits  had  arisen 
from  the  inquiries  directed  to  those  institu- 
tions, and  that  from  the  suggestions  made 
to  them  reforms  had  taken  place  that  were 
Vsneficial.  He  only  used  that  circumstance 
in  answer  to  the  case  that  would  be  made 
on  the  part  of  the  great  London  hos- 

gitals,  and  to  show  that  the  Legislature, 
aving  originally  exempted  them,  had 
taken  aw^y  that  exemption,  and  exposed 
them  to  the  inquiry  that  was  applicable 
to  all  other  charities.  Independent  of 
those  various  Commissions,  a  Committee 
of  the  House  was  appointed  in  the  year 
1835  for  the  purpose  of  examining  and 
oonaidering  the  evidence  and  the  reports 
presented  by  the  Commissioners,  and  the 
course  that  should  be  adopted  to  complete 
the  inquiry  relative  to  uninvestigated  cha- 
rities, and  to  report  by  what  mode  cha- 
ritable funds  might  be  most  efficiently, 
promptly,  and  economically  administered. 
That  Committee  made  a  Report  of  the 
greatest  importance;  and  he  would,  with 
the  permission  of  the  House,  read  a  por- 
tion of  it,  as  showing  what  were  the  recom- 
nqendations  of  that  Committee,  after  care- 
ful deliberation  on  the  subject.  He  would 
tiiko  the  last  head  of  the  inquiry  on  which 
the  Committee  had  reported  their  opinion, 
namely — the  mode  in  which  charitable 
ftiqds  might  be  most  efficiently,  promptly, 
and  eoonomically  administered.  The  Re- 
port contained  many  recommendations  of 
great  interest,  and  when  it  was  consid- 
ered that  the  funds,  amounted  to  a  million 
and  more,  it  was  evident  that  their  proper 
ipanagement  was  a  matter  of  national  con- 
cern, and  applied  to  a  great  extent  to  the 
ednoation  and  comfort  of  the  poor.  In  that 
Report  the  Committee  expressed  the  fol- 
lowing opinion : — 

•*  Tour  Committee  are  inclined  to  recommend 
that  tlif  inperintendence,  and  in  certain  cases 
the  administration,  of  all  property  devoted  to 
cjavritable  uses,  should  be  entrusted  to  a  perma- 
nent Board  of  three  Commissioners,  or  some  other 
iiid^Miident  authority,  on  whom  should  be  im- 
poMid  the  duty  of  superintendence  and  control 
the  administration  of  all  property  devoted  to 


charitable  uses ;  that  such  Board  should  have  au- 
thority to  call  for,  from  time  to  time,  and  to  en- 
force, a  return  or  an  account  of  the  annual  funds 
and  property  of  any  charitable  institution,  and 
have  power  to  summon  before  themselves,  or  other 
persons  specially  authorised  by  them,  all  parties 
concerned  in  the  management  or  administration 
of  any  charitable  institution  or  funds  ;  in  case  of 
necessity  to  appoint,  and,  upon  adequate  cause 
clearly  established,  to  remove,  trustees ;  to  take 
oare  that  no  sale,  mortgage,  or  exchange  of  cha- 
rity property  be  effected  without  their  oonour- 
rence,  and  that  all  funds  applicable  to  charitable 
purposes  be  invested  upon  real  or  Grovernment 
security The  Board  to  be  em- 
powered to  suggest  schemes  for  the  government 
of  all  charities,  aqd  for  the  management  of  all 
estates  and  funds  belonging  to  such  charities,  and 
to  correct  any  abuses  therein,  subject  to  the  like 
concurrence  in  cases  where  there  are  special  visit- 
ors." 

He  had  considered  it  important  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  statements 
contained  in  this  Report,  because  the  fra- 
mors  of  the  Bill  had  adopted  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Committee  so  long 
ago  as  1835.  The  House  must  not  sup- 
pose that  these  Commissions  were  utterly 
fruitless.  Inquiries  were  carried  on  at  a 
large  expense  to  the  country,  amounting  to 
very  near  300,000/. ;  but  the  Commission- 
ers, in  the  course  of  their  labours,  recom- 
mended certain  cases  of  abuses  of  trusts  to 
the  notice  of  the  Attorney  General — he 
believed  there  were  no  less  than  386  cases 
which  were  so  certified  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. In  a  great  number  of  them  the 
Attorney  General  proceeded  against  the 
parties;  and  the  result  of  those  suits- 
some  of  them  being  carried  to  an  ultimate 
determination — some  of  them  being  com- 
promised— some  parties  having  submitted 
without  any  suit  being  instituted  at  all — 
the  result  was,  that  great  benefits  were 
conferred  on  the  charities  by  means  of  those 
proceedings — funds  were  recovered  to  the 
amount  of  upwards  of  600,000/.  and 
schemes  were  established  in  respect  to 
grammar  and  other  schools,  the  income  of 
which  amounted  to  28,0002.  Although 
the  Commission  had  expired  in  July,  1837, 
let  it  not  be  considered  that  nothing  had 
been  since  done  to  correct  abuses  of  trusts 
or  the  maladministration  of  charities.  The 
country  had  not  been  largely  taxed  upon 
the  subject,  and  an  erroneous  opinion  seem- 
ed to  prevail  concerning  it.  He  believed 
that,  with  very  considerable  benefit  to  a 
number  of  charities  in  the  kingdom,  the 
amount  of  expense  to  the  country  had  not 
been  more  than  1,0002.  a  year,  a  great 
part  of  which  was  returned  by  means  of 
the  costs  obtained  from  the  parties  against 
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i^hoin  they  had  proceeded.     But  undoubt- 
edly, the  Commission  having  expired   in 
July,  1837,  it  was  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment that  this  state  of  things  which  was 
described  so  forcibly  in  all  the  Reports  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  in  the  Report  of 
the  Committee,  should  be  allowed  to  exist, 
and  that  no  attempt  whatever  should  be 
made  to  legislate  on  the  subject  from  the 
year  1837  down  to  the  year  1844.     In  the 
year  1844  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  then 
Lord  Chancellor,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  small  cha- 
rities.    That  Bill  was  read  a  second  time 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  that  Session,  and 
then  was  dropped.     In  the  year  1845  a 
similar  Bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst, read  a  third  time,  came  down  to  that 
House  late  in  the  Session,  was  read  a  first 
time,  and  then  dropped.     In  the  year  1846 
another  Bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst.    After  very  considerable  discussion, 
and  being  exposed  to  great  opposition,  the 
result  was,  that  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  it  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority 
of  two  in  the  House  of  Lords.     It  was  not 
unimportant  that  the  House  should  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  Bills  that  had  been 
introduced  by  Lord  Lyndhurst.     In  these 
Bills  he  adopted  generally  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee,  as  to  establishing 
a  Board  not  merely  of  advice,  assistance, 
and  supervision,  but  of  absolute  jurisdic- 
tion over  charities  of  a  small  amount.  The 
charities  to  which  the  rule  extended  were 
various  in  the  different  Bills.     In  the  first 
Bill  the  blanks  were  not  filled  up;  in  the 
second  Bill  it  was  proposed  to  extend  its 
operation  to  charities  under  501,;  and  in 
the  third  Bill  the  jurisdiction  was  enlarged 
to  charities  with  incomes  of  not  more  than 
1002.     The  Commissioners  were  to  be  en- 
trusted with  large  and  ample  jurisdiction 
over  these  charities.   They  were  empowered 
to  make  schemes,  change  trusts,  even  to 
alter  the  destination  of  the  charities,  and 
where  in  their  judgment  the  intentions  of 
the  founder  could  not  be  beneficially  car- 
ried out,  they  had  power  to  substitute  some 
other  objects.     Both  Lord  Cottenham  and 
Lord  Campbell  strongly  objected  to  such 
arbitrary  and  despotic  powers,  as  they  de- 
scribed them  to  be,  given  to  a  secret  and  ir- 
responsible tribunal.     There  were  powers, 
also,  in  all  those  Bills  of  imposing  a  tax 
upon  the  charities,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  establishment  of  the  Board. 
In  the  first  Bill  of  1844,  the  amount  pro- 
posed was  3d,  in  the  pound;  in  the  second 
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Bill  it  was  raised  to  6d, ;  and  in  the  third 
Bill,  there  being  a  general  jurisdiction 
given,  in  addition  to  the  jurisdiction  given 
over  the  smaller  charities,  which  enabled 
them  to  call  the  larger  charities  to  account, 
a  tax  was  proposed  of  3d.  in  the  pound 
on  the  smaller  charities,  1|<2.  in  the  pound 
on  the  larger  charities;  thus  adjusting  the 
tax  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  which  it 
was  anticipated  the  different  descriptions 
of  charities  would  derive  from  its  estab- 
lishment. This  Bill,  however,  found  no 
favour  with  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
result  was  what  he  had  stated.  A  change 
of   Government  took  place   in  the  year 

1846,  and  Lord  Cottenham  became  Lord 
Chancellor.  Lord  Cottenham  had  unfor- 
tunately offered  a  fierce  and  resolute  op- 
position to  that  portion  of  the  Bill  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst  which  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Board,  and  therefore  it  was 
hardly  possible  for  Lord  Cottenham,  how- 
ever disposed  to  legislate  on  the  subject, 
to  introduce  any  measure  of  a  similar  de- 
scription. That  noble  and  learned  Lord 
introduced  Bills  on  the  subject  in  the  years 

1847,  1848,  and  1849;  and  a  Bill  similar 
to  those  measures  was  introduced  into  that 
House  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  the  year 
1850.  These  Bills  were  all  of  a  similar 
character,  and  got  rid  altogether  of  the 
Board;  but  they  established  a  difference 
between  charities  of  different  amounts. 
Where  charities  existed  with  an  income  of 
less  than  30^,  the  Judges  of  the  County 
Courts  were  empowered  to  exercise  juris- 
diction over  them;  and  in  those  whose  in- 
comes were  between  30^.  and  100^.  a  Mas- 
ter in  Chancery  was  enabled  to  do  all  that 
in  the  case  of  the  larger  charities  the  Court 
of  Chancery  might  do.  An  appeal  was  given 
from  the  decision  of  the  Master  in  Chan- 
cery; and  with  respect  to  appeals  from  the 
decision  of  the  Judges  of  the  County 
Courts,  they  were  only  to  be  permitted 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Judges  them- 
selves. His  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Cambridge  (Mr. 
Goulbum)  opposed  the  Bill  of  1850,  con- 
sidering that  the  Judges  of  the  County 
Courts  were  not  likely  to  be  competent  to 
execute  the  duties  that  were  imposed  on 
them;  and  he  more  particularly  objected 
that  they  should  have  the  absolute  power, 
without  any  check  except  that  which  was 
afforded  by  appeal  which  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  themselves.  However,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend,   and  that  of  the  present   Vice- 
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Chancellor  Turner,  the  Bill  was  read  a 
third  time.  It  went  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords;  hut  on  the  5th  of  August  it 
was  withdrawn.  In  the  mean  time  a 
new  Commission  had  heen  estahlished  for 
the  purpose  of  making  inquiry  into  those 
cases  of  charities  which  had  not  heen  cer- 
tified to  the  Attorney  General.  That  Com- 
mission, he  thought,  was  issued  in  1849. 
They  were  Commissioners  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  those  cases  which  were  investi- 
gated hy  and  reported  upon  the  Charity 
Commission,  hut  not  certified  to  the  At- 
torney General,  and  to  report  what  pro- 
ceedings, if  any,  should  he  taken  there- 
upon. On  the  29th  June,  1850,  that 
Commission  made  their  first  Report,  in 
which  they  said  that  in  addition  to  the  in- 
formation communicated  in  answer  to  their 
inquiries,  they  had  received  numerous  com- 
plaints of  maladministration,  and  in  other 
mstances  their  advice  had  heen  asked  by 
parties  desirous  of  correcting  defects  of 
irregnlarity;  and  from  those  several  sources 
of  information  it  was  made  evident  that 
the  evils  and  abuses  pointed  out  by  former 
Commissions  and  Committees  of  Parlia- 
ment were  still  in  existence  to  a  very  wide 
extent,  and  that  no  sufficient  remedy  had 
as  yet  been  provided  for  their  correction. 
They  stated  that  in  order  to  apply  an  ef- 
fectual remedy  to  those  various  abuses,  it 
was  necessary  to  create  by  legislative  en- 
actment some  public  permanent  authority, 
which  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
supervising  the  administration  of  those 
charitable  tnists.  In  the  second  Report 
of  that  same  Commission  they  said  they 
had  continued  to  prosecute  their  inquiries 
into  charities,  and  had  selected  thirteen 
cases  which  they  recommended  to  be  laid 
before  the  Attorney  General,  in  order  that 
be  might  deal  with  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  he  might  think  necessary;  and  they  re- 
peated, what  they  had  already  stated,  that 
some  legislative  measure  was  necessary  to 
secure  the  due  administration  of  charitable 
tnists,  and  said  that  they  had,  by  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  prepared  a  Bill  for 
facilitating  and  better  securing  the  due 
administration  of  the  charities  in  England 
and  Wales,  which  they  had  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House.  Now,  the 
Bill  which  was  so  prepared  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  Bill  which  was  now  presented  to 
fcbe  House.  It  was  brought  into  the  House 
of  Lords  in  1851,  where  it  was  received 
with  almost  unanimous  approbation  so  far 
as  its  principles  were  concerned;  there  was 


merely  an  application  on  the  part  of  a 
noble  Duke  to  introduce  some  exemptions 
with  regard  to  the  great  London  hospitals, 
which  proposition  was  negatived.  The 
Bill  was  read  a  third  time;  but  it  came 
down  to  the  House  of  Commons  at  so  late 
a  period  of  the  Session  that  it  shared  the 
fate  of  all  its  predecessors :  there  was  no 
time  to  pass  it;  and  therefore  there  was 
yet  no  law  for  the  correction  of  those 
abuses  which  were  admitted  to  exist,  or  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  those  abuses 
which  had  occurred  from  time  to  time.  He 
(the  Attorney  General)  feared  that  he  had 
trespassed  too  long  on  the  attention  of  the 
House  in  making  this  detailed  statement; 
but  he  thought  it  most  important  that  the 
House  should  be  fully  alive  to  all  the  diffi- 
culties that  surrounded  the  subject,  to  the 
greatness  of  the  interests  involved  in  it, 
and  to  the  objections  which  had  from  time 
to  time  heen  urged,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
this  Bill,  and  to  understand  the  mode  in 
which  those  various  objections  were  now 
,met,  and,  as  he  trusted  the  House  would 
consider,  completely  overcome.  The 
general  character  of  the  Bill  was  this. 
Adopting  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  1839,  and  following  out  the  pre- 
cedent of  the  Bills  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  in 
1844,  1845,  and  1846,  it  was  proposed  to 
establish  a  Board  which  was  to  consist  of 
five  Commissioners,  two  of  whom  were  to 
be  paid.  Whether  those  two  would  be  suf- 
ficient or  not  would  be  a  matter  for  the 
anxious  and  attentive  consideration  of  the 
House.  A  power  was  proposed  to  be  re- 
served, supposing  the  Commissioners  to  be 
found  insufficient,  for  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  appoint  a  third  paid  Commissioner;  but 
his  (the  Attorney  Generars)  belief  was, 
that  when  the  Board  was  first  established, 
their  labours  would  be  so  considerable,  to 
bring  matters  into  train,  and  to  establish  a 
general  system  applicable  to  all  the  chari- 
ties throughout  the  kingdom,  that  it  would 
be  found  the  proposed  number  of  two  would 
be  insufficient.  He  merely  threw  that  out 
for  the  consideration  of  the  House.  It  was 
a  matter  of  very  great  importance,  because 
he  thought  it  would  not  be  desirable  that 
this  experiment — for  such  it  would  be  at 
the  first — for  want  of  sufficient  strength  in 
those  appointed  to  the  duty  of  carrying  it 
out,  should  turn  out  to  be  a  failure.  The 
proposed  Board  was  not  to  be  invested  with 
any  jurisdiction  over  the  charities  at  idl. 
It  was  to  be  a  Board  for  the  purpose  of  su- 
pervision, of  control,  and  of  advice.    It  was 
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proposed  that  do  suit  or  proceeding  should 
be  instituted  with  respect  to  any  breach  of 
trust,  or  to  any  matter  connected  with  those 
charities,  without  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
missioners who  formed  the  Board.  The 
object  of  that,  and  the  effect  of  it,  would 
be  to  prevent  a  number  of  suits  which 
had  unfortunately  from  time  to  time  been 
brought,  notwithstanding  the  check  and 
control  of  the  Attorney  General,  by  parties 
in  the  character  of  relators  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  costs;  and  it  was  a  check  which 
would  be  infinitely  more  beneficial  in  the 
case  of  the  large  charities  than  that  of  the 
smaller  ones,  for  the  large  charities  were 
the  more  likely  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of 
speculators,  since  they  would  have  the  better 
chance  of  obtaining  the  costs  in  the  event 
of  a  decision  in  their  favour.  With  respect 
to  charities  with*  an  income  under  30Z.,  it 
was  proposed  to  give  jurisdiction  to  the 
County  Court,  or  to  the  District  Courts  of 
Bankruptcy;  and  as  to  charities  with  an  in- 
come between  30^  and  1002.,  to  give  juris- 
diction to  the  Masters  in  Chancery;  not, 
however,  compelling  the  parties,  as  now,  to 
go  with  a  petition  to  the  Court  before  they 
could  be  sent  to  the  Master,  but  enabling 
them  simply  to  carry  in  a  state  of  facts  to 
the  Master,  and  to  have  his  decision  on  the 
matter.  There  was  also  a  provision,  on 
which  he  laid  groat  stress,  for  enabling 
trustees  and  persons  interested  in  charities 
to  obtain  the  advice  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Board  as  to  their  proceedings  under 
the  trust :  and  it  was  proposed  to  render 
those  persons  who  resorted  to  the  Commis- 
sioners for  their  advice  safe  in  acting  under 
it,  by  giving  them  an  indemnity  for  their 
acts,  although  there  might  be  an  ultimate 
decision  of  a  Court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  although  that  Court 
might  decide  that  the  Commissioners  had 
taken  an  erroneous  view  of  the  course  that 
ought  to  have  been  adopted.  The  Com- 
missioners would  have  power  to  send  ques- 
tions relating  to  charities  under  301.  a  year 
either  to  the  County  Courts  or  to  the  Dis- 
trict Courts  of  Bankruptcy ;  and  they  had 
power  also,  or  it  was  proposed  they  should 
have  power,  to  interpose  to  stay  any  pro- 
ceedings which  they  thought  were  impro- 
perly conducted.  At  the  same  time,  in 
order  to  provide  a  check  against  any  im- 
proper interference  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
missioners, they  were  to  have  no  control  at 
all  over  the  Attorney  General,  and  when  ho 
thought  proper  to  proceed  ex  officio  no  cer- 
-tificato  of  the  Commissioners  was  to  be  ne- 
cessary before  any  suit  could  be  instituted 
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either  in  the  County  Court  or  the  District 
Court  of  Bankruptcy,  or  any  proceeding^ 
before  the  Master  or  before  the  Lord  Chan* 
cellor.  He  (the  Attorney  Genek*al)  thought 
the  system  which  was  proposed  by  the  pre- 
sent Bill  would  obviate  some  of  the  objec- 
tions which  had  been  urged  against  former 
measures.  In  the  first  place,  the  Commis- 
sioners would  be  strictly  a  Board,  and 
would  not  be  a  Court.  They  would  hare  a 
power  to  advise,  and  of  directing  proceed- 
ings to  be  taken;  they  would  have  a  power 
of  ordering  the  Court  in  which  those  pro- 
ceedings were  to  be  instituted,  subject  of 
course  to  the  limitations  he  had  already 
mentioned;  and  they  would  also  have  this 
power,  which  might  operate  as  a  salutary 
check  on  the  decisions  of  the  County  Court 
Judges,  that  if  they  were  dissatisfied  they 
might  remove  the  case  from  the  County 
Court,  and  might  direct  it  to  be  carried  be- 
fore the  Master  or  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
Now,  he  thought  his  ri^ht  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge (Mr.  Goulbum)  would  be  of  opin^- 
ion  that  that  would  remove  the  objeo*^ 
tion  which  he  raised  in  the  case  of  the 
Bill  of  1850,  to  the  absolute  and  uncon- 
trolled power  given  to  the  Judges  of  the 
County  Courts.  There  was  one  part  of  the 
Bill  on  which,  fh>m  what  he  had  heard,  ho 
expected  very  considerable  opposition  :  he 
meant  that  which  proposed  to  tax  the  cha- 
rities indiscriminately,  from  10(.  or  up* 
wards,  with  the  amount  of  2d,  in  the 
pound,  providing  at  the  same  time  that  no 
charity  should  pay  a  larger  amount  than 
502.  It  had  been  estimated  that  that  would 
raise  a  sum  of  8,5002.,  which  would  pro- 
bably be  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  and  the  staff 
which  would  be  necessary  for  carrying  out 
tho  objects  of  the  Bill.  He  had  heard  it 
said,  that  with  regard  to  the  small  ehari- 
ties,  this  Bill  was  absolutely  essentiid;  they 
would  otherwise  have  no  protection,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  was  perfectly  right  that 
they  should  be  called  on  to  pay  for  the 
great  benefits  they  would  derive  from  this 
measure;  but  with  respect  to  the  larger 
charities,  it  was  said  the  means  which  they 
had  to  remedy  any  abuses  which  might  ex- 
ist— if  abuses  did  exist,  which  was  stoutly 
denied — would  remain  precisely  the  same, 
and  that,  therefore,  they  derived  no  ad- 
vantage from  the  machinery  provided  in 
this  Bill.  He  must  confess  that  this 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  very  great  mis- 
apprehension, and  he  was  sui^  a  little  con- 
sideration Would  convince  those  who  werd 
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interested  on  behalf  of  those  charitieB, 
thai  they  would  at  least  derive  a  benefit 
from  this  measure  eommensurate  with  the 
rate  it  was  proposed  to  impose  on  them. 
In  the  first  place,  thej  would  find  provi- 
stot&  was  made  by  whi^h  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  Parliament  for  Bills  to  accom- 
plish various  objects  absolutely  necessary 
under  the  existing  state  of  the  law,  would 
he  entirely  removed  by  the  measure  it  was 
proposed  to  introduce.  He  had  before  him 
a  short  time  ago  a  list  of  the  various 
Private  Bills  which  had  been  applied  for 
daring  the  present  century  from  1800  to 
1850,  and  he  found  there  were  no  less 
than  135  Private  Bills  which  had  been 
passed  for  various  objects  which  could  not 
be  clirried  out  without  the  intervention  of 
the  Legislature  in  different  charities.  The 
average  cost  of  each  of  those  Private  Bills 
was  estimated  at  600^.,  so  that  there  had 
been  no  less  a  sum  than  81,000^.  spent  on 
them  during  the  last  fifty  years;  and  he 
found  that  among  the  Bills  which  had  been 
applied  for,  the  Hospital  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew had  applied  for  three,  and  the  Hos- 
pital of  St.  Thomas  for  three,  not  to  men- 
tion others  of  the  great  London  hospitals. 
Now,  if  this  Bill  only  prevented  the  neces- 
sity of  their  applying  at  such  enormous 
expense  to  accomplish  objects  which  were 
deeirable  for  the  purposes  of  the  charity, 
he  should  venture  to  submit  to  their  con- 
sideration whether  they  would  not  admit 
that  the  benefit  to  them  would  be  very 
eonsiderable,  and  whether  it  would  be  rea- 
sonable to  object  to  the  payment  of  50^. 
a  year  to  get  rid  of  what  might  indeed 
be  a  contingency,  but  which  might  again 
happen  as  it  had  done  before,  entailing  on 
them  costs  to  a  large  amount.  Was  it  no- 
thing to  them  that  there  was  a  Board  es- 
tablished to  which  they  might  resort  in  any 
ease  of  difficulty  or  doubt  as  to  the  extent 
of  their  powers,  and  whether  it  would  be 
expedient  to  exercise  them  ?  Would  it  be 
•aid  that  those  great  bodies  were  so  en- 
tirely firee  from  any  liability  to  difficulties 
of  that  kind,  that  this  machinerv,  which 
was  so  carefully  provided  to  extend  its  pro- 
tection over  all  the  charities  throughout 
4lio  kingdom,  should  not  be  applicable  to 
them  ?  This  brought  him  to  the  exemp- 
tioni  of  various  kinds  which  he  was  aware 
inmld  be  called  for  by  various  parties,  but 
the  introduction  of  which,  in  his  opinion, 
vrouM  go  far  to  disable  a  Bill  of  this  kind. 
The  oxemptions  at  present  proposed  were 
•thoacs  The  Universities,  which  had  been 
«lwayi  exempted,  cathcdml  and  collegiate 


churches,  the  British  Museum,  and  insti- 
tutions which  were  supported  wholly  by 
voluntary  contributions.  Now,  on  former 
occasions — he  thought  in  some  of  the  Aote 
establishing  the  Commission — ^institutions 
which  were  supported  principally  by  chari- 
table contributions  were  exempted  from 
their  operation;  and  in  1846,  upon  some 
application  which  was  made.  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  proposed  to  introduce  into  his  Bill  a 
proposition  to  that  effect;  on  which  Lord 
Cotteuham  said  it  would  be  fatal  to  the 
Bill,  because  every  charity,  by  merely  de- 
taining a  small  subscription,  would  imme- 
diately remove  itself  entirely  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Bill.  They  had,  therefore, 
endeavoured  to  avoid  any  objection  of  that 
kind;  and  it  was  stated  in  the  exemption 
clause  that  where  institutions  were  sup- 
ported partly  by  charitable  contributions 
and  partly  by  endowment,  that  portion  of 
the  funds  which  arose  from  charitable  con- 
tributions should  not  be  liable  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  Board;  but  that  which  de- 
pended upon  endowment  should,  like  aU 
other  endowments,  be  liable  to  its  super- 
vision. With  respect  to  the  exemption  of 
the  great  London  Hospitals  from  the  Bill, 
he  believed  such  Hospitals  were  never  ex- 
empted before  except  from  1840  to  1844. 
They  were  not  exempted  by  Lord  Ootten- 
ham  in  the  Bill  of  1847;  they  were  not 
exempted  in  the  Bill  of  1848,  nor  in  that 
of  1849.  He  believed  that  in  1850  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  feeling  the  importance 
of  passing  the  Bill  then  before  the  House, 
and  that  it  was  essential  that  some  juris- 
diction should  be  established  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  smaller  charities,  yielded 
to  an  application  that  was  made  to  him, 
and  introduced  an  alteration  into  that  Bill 
which  he  (the  Attorney  General)  thought 
would  be  contrary  to  the  principle  of  the 
present  measure,  and  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  pressing  appeal  that  was  made  in  a 
statement  which  no  doubt  was  in  the  hands 
of  most  hon.  Members,  he  should  feel  it 
his  duty  most  strenuously  to  resist.  He 
did  not  know  whether  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  enter  into  a  more  length- 
ened detail  of  the  provisions  of  this  most 
important  measure.  His  object  in  doing 
so  was,  that  when  they  went  into  Com- 
mittee hon.  Members  might  be  alive  to  all 
the  details  of  the  Bill,  and  might  be  pre- 
pared for  any  objection  that  might  be 
urged,  and  for  the  reasons  that  would  be 
offered  to  them  in  support  of  its  different 
provisions;  and  he  must  confess  he  did 
look  with  considerable  anxiety  to  the  re* 
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suit  of  the  investigation  to  which  the  Bill 
would  be  submitted  in  its  passage  through 
the  Committee.  Everybody  admitted  the 
necessity  for  legislation;  it  had  been  called 
for  repeatedly,  and  year  after  year  all  the 
objections  which  existed  in  the  present 
system  had  been  pointed  out  in  the  most 
forcible  language;  all  the  abuses  which 
prevailed  had  been  over  and  over  again 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House; 
repeatedly  had  they  been  asked  to  inter- 
fere for  the  protection  of  charities,  many 
of  which,  he  believed,  had  been  annihilated 
in  consequence  of  there  being  no  protec- 
tion at  all;  and  if  after  all  the  various  at- 
tempts that  had  been  made,  and  the  fail- 
ures that  had  taken  place,  this  measure, 
which  had  been  prepared  with  the  utmost 
care  with  reference  to  every  suggestion 
that  had  ever  been  made  on  the  subject, 
with  regard  to  the  necessities  of  almost 
every  case,  and  with  respect  to  the  objec- 
tions which  had  been  at  different  times 
urged  against  various  provisions;  if,  after 
all  that,  this  measure  should  fail  like  its 
predecessors,  he  (the  Attorney  General) 
should  utterly  despair  of  ever  being  able 
to  carry  through  Parliament  any  Bill  what- 
ever for  the  administration  of  charitable 
trusts.  He  must  also  say  that  when  the 
urgent  necessity  for  legislation  had  been 
admitted  year  after  year,  it  would  be  a 
reproach  to  the  House  of  Commons  if  they 
were  to  lose  this,  which  he  might  almost 
say  was  the  last  opportunity  that  might 
present  itself  of  passing  a  measure  which 
had  been  framed  to  meet  every  case,  and 
to  answer  almost  every  objection,  and 
which  would  undoubtedly  be  of  the  utmost 
benefit  to  the  country. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  COCKBURN  said, 
he  should  certainly  give  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  every  assistance 
in  his  power  towards  passing  the  Bill. 
When  it  was  recollected  that  the  annual 
revenue  of  the  charities  of  this  country 
was  a  million  and  a  half,  which,  at  twenty- 
six  years'  purchase,  gave  a  gross  value  of 
forty  millions,  everybody  must  be  impres- 
sed with  the  importance  of  legislating  on 
proper  principles  for  interests  so  large. 
Considering  the  nature  of  the  property, 
and  the  mode  of  its  administration,  no  one 
could  wonder  at  the  fact,  which  was  beyond 
contradiction,  that  the  grossest  abuses  had 
prevailed  in  the  disposition  of  the  fimds  of 
these  charities.  For  the  most  part,  it  had 
been  bestowed  by  donors  about  to  quit  the 
world,  for  the  benefit  of  poor  persons,  who 
had  no  means  of  asserting  or  enforcing 
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their  rights;  so  that  there  was  no  wonder 
that  abuses  had  sprung  up.  A  vast  deal  of 
it  had  been  left  in  trust  to  municipal  cor- 
porations, who  had  abused  those  trusts  in 
an  eminent  degree.  In  many  cases,  local 
jobbing  had  absorbed  the  charity  funds, 
and  diverted  them  from  the  channels  to 
which  the  donors  had  intended  them  to 
fiow.  Some  idea  might  be  formed  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  those  abuses,  when  it 
was  known  that,  since  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  had  been  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject, upwards  of  650,0002.  had  been  reco- 
vered from  corporations  and  individuab 
who  had  abused  the  trust  confided  in  them. 
The  case  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  at 
Winchester,  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  manner  in  which  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  founder  had  been  abused  and 
made  subservient  to  individual  and  selfish 
purposes.  That  charity,  one  of  the  no- 
blest in  England — whose  income  would 
shortly  amount  to  not  less  than  1 0,0002. 
per  annum,  and  in  twenty  or  thirty  years 
would  probably  far  exceed  that  amount- 
was  founded  by  William  of  Rohan,  the  bro- 
ther of  King  Stephen,  and  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. When  William  of  Wykeham  suc- 
ceeded to  the  see  of  Winchester,  he  found 
that  the  Master  had  abused  his  trust ;  mnd 
after  a  lengthened  inquiry,  the  charity  was 
at  last  put  on  a  proper  footing.  Five  hun- 
dred years  elapsed,  and  the  same  charity 
was  again  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
House,  and  a  Commission  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  its  affairs;  and  it  then  turn- 
ed out  that  the  son  of  the  late  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  being  then  Master  of  that 
Hospital,  had  followed  in  the  steps  of  his 
predecessor.  He  had  applied  to  his  own 
purpose  all  the  fines  received  on  the  re- 
newal of  leases,  the  whole  had  fallen  into 
decay;  the  recipients  of  the  charity  had 
gone;  and  it  had  been  made  entirely  sub- 
servient to  individual  purposes.  He  was 
happy  to  say  a  suit  had  been  instituted* 
and,  before  long,  he  hoped  that  that  noble 
institution  would  be  made  applicable  to  the 
higher  order  of  charity  for  which  it  was 
intended  by  the  institution  of  the  founder. 
At  present  all  charities  were  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
which  could  only  be  put  in  motion  by  the 
Attorney  General.  But  with  his  other 
occupations,  it  was  impossible  for  the  At- 
torney General  to  exercise  an  effectiTe 
supervision  over  all  the  charities  of  the 
empire ;  all  he  could  do  was  to  cause  pro- 
ceedings to  be  taken  where  gross  abases 
were   brought  to  light,  or  to  allow  his 
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name  to  be  used  by  relators  wben  abuses 
were  alleged  to  exist.     In  many  instances 
abuses  were  not  brougbt  to  bis  knowledge, 
and  in  otbers  he  was  induced  to  sanction 
suits   which    turned    out   to   be   brought 
merely  to  put  costs  into  the  pockets  of 
the  relators.    It  was  quite  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  existing  jurisdiction  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  was  wholly  inadequate  to  meet 
the  evil.     Of  the  charities  now  existing  in 
England,  no  less  than  18,000  did  not  ex- 
ceed 10/.  per  annum  each,  their  aggregate 
income  being  nearly  60,000Z.      With  re- 
gard to  those,  it  was  clear  that  an  appeal 
to   the   Court   of    Chancery   involved   an 
amount  of  expense  which  they  were  utterly 
unable  to  bear.     The  present  Bill  provided 
a  remedy  for  this,  for  it  would  enable  the 
Commissioners  to  put  the  County  Courts 
or  the  Courts  of  Bankruptcy  in  motion,  so 
that  the  charities  might  be  regulated  with 
an  amount  of  expense  not  disproportionate 
to  their  income.     There  was  another  im- 
portant provision  in  the  Bill,  which  was, 
that  the  Commissioners  were  to  be  tribu- 
nals in  a  certain  sense,   standing  between 
the  charities  and  those  interested  in  them, 
and  the  Courts  of  Law.  In  many  instances, 
abuses  had  grown  up  in  consequence  of  the 
Ignorance  of  trustees   as  to    the  history 
and  affairs  of  their  trusts,  or  of  their  powers 
and  duties  as  trustees.     A  little  guidance 
would  have  kept  them  right ;  they  only 
required  to  be  advised  or  warned.     The 
Commissioners  to  be  appointed  under  this 
Bill  would  occupy  such  a  position  that  they 
could  give  proper  directions  in  all  matters 
affecting  the  charities.  The  Commissioners 
would  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that 
they  could  exercise    watchful  superinten- 
dence  and   efficient   control,    while    they 
would  not  be  put  in  possession  of  any  in- 
quisitorial or  arbitrary  powers,,  nor  was  it 
intended  to  invest  them  with  any  judicial 
functions.     They  would  be  put  in  motion 
where   necessary,    and   repress    litigation 
where  it  was  resorted  to  for  selfish  pur- 
poses.    He  believed  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  were  calculated  to  repress  abuses,  and 
that,  when  they  became  law,   they  would 
have  the  effect  of  rendering  the  great  cha- 
rities of  the  country  still  more  useful  and 
efficient. 

Mr.  Alderman  THOMPSON  felt  the 
disadvantageous  position  in  which  he  stood 
in  opposing  this  Bill,  which  had  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  support  of  Her  Majesty's 
Attorney  General  and  of  the  late  At- 
torney General,  and  who  had  preceded 
him   in   this  debate.      He  was  aware  of 
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the  great  amount  of  property  involved,  the 
abuses  that  existed  in  certain  endowed 
charities,  and  the  necessity  of  some  more 
efficient  control  over  them.  But  there  was 
a  wide  difference  between  charitable  foun- 
dations endowed  in  former  ages,  and  the 
management  of  which  was  now  intrusted  to 
irresponsible  individuals,  and  those  which 
were  in  great  part  supported  by  the  con- 
tributions of  benevolent  persons  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  He  desired  to  see  exceptions 
made  in  favour  of  those  institutions  which 
were  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions, 
or  many  most  useful  institutions  for  the 
poor  would  cease  to  exist.  He  had  no  per- 
sonal interest  in  opposing  this  Bill;  but  he 
had  for  many  years  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  the  welfare  and  management  of  one  of 
these  great  institutions.  He  alluded  to 
Christ's  Hospital,  an  institution  deriving 
an  income  of  lO.OOOZ.  a  year  from  the 
munificence  of  private  individuals,  and 
which  was  managed  by  governors  now 
living  who  had  contributed  not  less  than 
200,000Z.  to  its  funds.  Now,  he  asked 
whether  it  was  just  right  under  these  cir- 
cumstances that  the  affairs  of  Christ's  Hos- 
pital were  to  be  managed  by  the  governors 
of  the  institution,  or  whether  the  manage- 
ment was  to  be  taken  out  of  their  hands 
and  transferred  to  the  Commissioners  under 
this  Bill  ?  In  the  latter  event  he  felt  con- 
fident that  the  revenue,  or  a  great  part  of 
the  revenue,  now  enjoyed  by  the  institu- 
tion, would  very  shortly  disappear.  There 
were  500  governors,  every  one  of  whom 
was  summoned  from  eight  to  ten  times  a 
year  to  attend  the  business  of  the  hos- 
pital. There  was  a  committee  of  manage- 
ment, consisting  of  forty-eight  individuals, 
elected  by  the  governors  annually,  and 
there  were  twelve  auditors  elected  by  the 
subscribers,  who  audited  and  published  the 
accounts  in  extenso,  and  sent  a  copy  to 
every  governor.  With  such  a  government 
what  need  could  there  be  for  the  inter- 
ference proposed  by  this  Bill?  It  was  not 
the  paltry  501.  a  year  that  Christ's  Hos- 
pital would  contribute  to  the  general  fund 
that  he  cared  about;  but  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  benevolent  individuals  who 
now  took  a  lively  interest  in  its  affairs, 
would  be  disgusted  at  the  interference  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  would  no  longer 
feel  the  same  interest  in  the  management 
of  the  institution.  Christ's  Hospital  clothed, 
maintained,  and  educated  1,400  children 
— the  children  of  poor  clergymen  with 
large  families,  of  half-pay  officers  in  Her 
Majesty's  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  orphans 
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of  officers  who  had  fallen  in  the  defence  of 
their  country.  He  denied  that  any  ohjec- 
tion  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  Royal 
Hospitals  to  the  most  searching  inquiry  hy 
the  Commissioners.  For  more  than  twelve 
months  they  had  heen  employed  examin- 
ing into  Christchurch  Hospital,  and  they 
published  their  report  in  300  folio  pages. 
No  cases  of  bad  management,  or  of  abuse 
of  any  kind,  had  ever  been  urged  against 
Christ's  Hospital;  and  the  only  recommen- 
dation even  suggested  by  the  Commis- 
sioners was,  that  the  5002.  qualification  of 
governors  should  be  increased  to  9002. — 
a  proposition  to  which  he  was  decidedly 
opposed,  because  it  would  make  that  great 
public  institution  too  exclusive.  With 
regard  to  the  other  Hospitals — St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, Bethle'm,  and  St.  Thomas's 
— they  were  also  managed  by  committees 
who  met  once  in  the  fortnight,  and  whose 
proceedings  were  submitted  in  every  parti- 
cular to  the  court  of  governors,  so  that 
they  could  not  appropriate  102.  without  its 
being  investigated  and  sanctioned.  These 
institutions  were  the  pride  of  the  inhabitants 
of  London,  and  the  wonder  of  foreigners, 
who  were  utterly  astonished  when  told  that 
they  were  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. In  the  Bills  which  had  been 
brought  forward  in  1848,  1849,  and  1850. 
a  clause  was  inserted,  excluding  from  their 
operation  those  charitable  institutions  which 
were  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions, 
and  the  affairs  of  which  were  managed  by 
persons  elected  to  the  office  by  the  sub- 
scribers themselves.  If  a  similar  clause 
were  introduced  into  the  present  Bill,  he 
would  have  no  objection  to  it,  as  he  con- 
sidered that  some  control  was  necessary 
over  the  small  endowed  charities  where 
the  trustees  were  self-elected ;  but  he 
was  satisfied  that  if  all  charitable  insti- 
tutions were  indiscriminately  subjected  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  it  would  go 
far  to  stop  the  stream  of  charity  in  this 
country.  He  thought,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  expenses  of  the  Commission,  in- 
stead of  being  drawn  from  charities  in  the 
way  of  a  rate,  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund.  He  did  not  see  how 
it  could  be  possible  that  a  great  and  im- 
portant measure  like  this  could  be  properly 
considered  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House.  In  his  opinion  the  Bill  ought  to  be 
referred  to  the  searching  and  deliberate  in- 
quiry of  a  Committeeupstairs,  and  he  would, 
therefore,  move,  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 
Sir  ROBERT  H.  INGLIS  seconded 

Mr,  Alderman  Thompson 


the  Amendment.  He  did  not  deny  thftl 
some  legislation  was  neceasarr  on  thiB  sob- 
ject;  but  the  evil  of  this  Bill  was  that  H 
would  punish  those  who  were  nnblamed 
and  blameless;  for  every  person  who  knew 
anything  of  the  charitable  institutions  of 
this  country  knew  that  very  few  gentle* 
men  would  be  found  to  work  gratuitously 
as  the  trustees  and  managers  of  tlis 
Royal  Hospitals,  or  of  the  voluntary  ehaii- 
table  institutions  of  this  metropolis,  if  thij 
found  not  only  that  their  accounts  wsra 
to  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  paid  Codip 
missioners,  but  that  these  CommissioiMCi 
would  have  the  power  of  summoning  then 
at  their  pleasure,  and  of  inflicting  a  md- 
alty  upon  them  for  non-attendance.  How 
far  they  might  be  right  in  the  case  of  siy 
one  receiving  pay  for  his  services,  it  was  aot 
necessary  to  inquire;  but  here  the  never 
was  to  be  exercised  over  men  of  the  highsit 
character,  who  rendered  gratuitous  serriMS 
in  these  hospitals,  day  by  day,  and  hour  by 
hour,  in  the  cause  of  Christian  ohari^.  He 
had  presented  a  petition  the  other  day  firam 
the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund, 
praying  that  that  institution  should  be  ex- 
empt from  the  operation  of  the  Bill.  The 
ground  of  exemption  they  set  forth  vss 
this — that  the  Literary  Fund  was  an  in- 
stitution incorporated  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  distress  of  literary  men,  whe^ 
from  the  nature  of  their  minds  and 
pations,  were  peculiarly  sensitive  and 
ceptible.  It  was  considered  a  sacred  diitj 
on  the  part  of  those  who  administered  thsl 
Fund  not  to  communicate  the  name  of  m 
person  relieved  by  the  society.  But  if  this 
Bill  became  law,  and  were  made  appli- 
cable to  that  corporation,  the  recipients  cf 
this  Fund  would  have  their  distress  nsds 
known  as  publicly  as  those  who  enteici 
the  union  workhouse.  The  objeet  whisk 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  stated  ks 
had  in  view  in  not  granting  the  ezoeptioi 
now  asked  for  was,  that  he  could  not  odMV 
wise  find  the  means  of  inquiring  into  ths 
abuses  of  the  small  charities.  Was  aol 
this  punishing  the  innocent  in  order  Is 
amend  the  guilty  ?  And  though  ths 
amount  to  be  raised  upon  the  ineone  cf 
the  greater  hospitals,  for  inatanoe,  wss 
not  to  exceed  dOL,  yet  he  hegged  ths 
House  to  recollect  that  even  this  sua  •!• 
eluded  two  patients  annually  and  psiM 
nently  from  relief  in  each  of  these  hos- 
pitals; and  the  entire  cost  of  the  Com- 
mission,  as  proposed  by  the  BiU,  wss 
not  so  great  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ri^ 
chequer  would  say  that  the  GonsoMaH^ 
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Fund  could  not  afford  it.  It  should  be  re- 
eolleeted  that  all  the  gentlemen  who  admi- 
nistered the  funds  of  our  great  institutions, 
not  only  received  no  salaries,  bnt  the  ma- 
joritj  of  them  were  large  contributors  to 
those  funds.  He  thought  that  it  would  be 
better  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  inquiry  into 
the  management  of  the  funds  of  our  cha- 
ritable institutions  from  the  Imperial  purse, 
than  to  attempt  to  provide  against  the  mis* 
conduct  of  trustees  by  a  process  so  objec- 
tionable as  this.  If  the  amount  were  even 
double,  he  did  not  believe  that  the  veteran 
economist  of  that  House,  who  was  then 
not  in  his  place  (Mr.  Hume),  would  grudge 
it  when  the  effect  of  a  refusal  would  be  to 
dry  up  the  sources  of  private  benevolence; 
for  men  would  not  be  found  to  give  their 
aid  and  their  time  to  these  charities  if  they 
'  were  compelled  to  give  an  account  of  their 
own  gratuitous  stewardship  to  paid  Com> 
missioners.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  spoken  told  the  House  that  living 
goremors  contributed  tho  enormous  sum 
of  200,000/.  to  one  of  these  charities. 
He  knew  one  governor  (the  late  Mr.  Hunt) 
who  had  bequeathed  a  sum  of  nearly 
200,0002.  to  Guy's  Hospital,  from  his  con- 
fidence in  the  administration  of  that  hos- 
pital. He  had  heard  also  of  the  case 
of  a  governor  still  living  who  had  given 
12,000/.,  and  he  knew  another  who  in- 
tended to  leave  5,000/.  to  one  of  the  Royal 
Hospitals,  but  who  had  refrained  from  doing 
so  till  he  learned  whether  those  institu- 
tions were  or  were  not  to  be  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  this  measure.  The 
great  charities  of  the  metropolis  were 
administered  by  men  who  themselves  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  the  funds,  that  in 
the  case  of  Christ's  Hospital,  they  might 
almost  be  said  to  administer  their  own 
donations.  There  was  no  breach  of  trust 
eharged  against  these  charities;  and  the 
measure  as  proposed  by  the  late  Govern- 
nent  could  very  well  be  carried  out  without 
depriving  those  who  administered  the  cha- 
rities of  London  of  all  personal  interest 
in  those  great  establishments.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  they  might  be  exempted, 
and  that  they  would  not  interfere  with  the 
liealthy  self-working  of  these  great  public 
institutions.  He  trusted  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  reconsider  that 
part  of  the  Bill,  and  not  drive  them  to  the 
neoeaaity  of  opposing  the  Bill  in  toto,  for 
ba  admitted  the  necessity  of  legislation 
with  regard  to  the  small  charities. 
Am^dment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
•*  Tliat"  to  the  end  of  the  Queation,  in 


order  to  add  the  words  "the  Bill  be  com- 
mitted to  a  Select  Committee,"  instead 
thereof. 

Question,  '*  That  the  words  proposed  to 
be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question.  *' 

Mr.  Alderman  SIDNEY  regretted  be 
could  not  concur  in  the  A.mendment.  His 
hon.  Friend  said  that  Christ's  Hospital  was 
managed  with  great  assiduity.  He  admitted 
that  such  was  the  case  now,  but  was  it  al- 
ways the  case  ?  [Mr. Alderman  Thompson  : 
Yes.]  He  would  show  that  it  was  not  al- 
ways the  case.  Not  many  years  since  an 
order  was  passed  by  the  board  of  governors 
not  to  admit  any  boy  whose  friends  had 
property  exceeding  a  fixed  amount,  namely, 
300/.  The  hospitsJ  was  founded  by  Edward 
VI.,  for  the  education  of  the  poor  children 
of  the  City  of  London;  but  until  compara- 
tively few  years  ago,  the  sons  of  noblemen 
had  been  brought  up  within  its  walls;  and 
there  were  many  now  in  the  hospital  who 
were  the  children  neither  of  the  poor  nor 
the  indigent.  He  would  fully  admit  the 
excellence  of  the  present  management;  but 
what  security  had  they  that  that  good 
management  would  be  perpetuated  ?  He 
had  had  experience  of  a  great  many  of  the 
charities  of  the  City  of  London,  and  they 
did  certainly  not  in  the  aggregate  carry 
out  the  intentions  of  the  donors;  and  if 
Christ's  Hospital  were  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  Bill,  the  same  indulgence 
must  be  extended  to  many  others.  The 
two  Royal  Hospitals  of  St.  Bartholomew 
and  St.  Thomas  certainly  did  an  immense 
amount  of  good;  but  he  could  not  forget 
that  not  many  years  ago  St.  Thomas's  and 
Bridewell  Hospitals  were  greatly  incon- 
venienced by  the  defalcations  of  their 
treasurers.  Again,  the  present  hospital  of 
Bridewell  had  very  little  extended  its  use- 
fulness during  the  last  150  years,  although 
its  revenues  had  been  tripled.  It  was 
founded  by  Edward  VI.  for  the  reception 
of  idle  disorderly  persons,  and  of  poor  chil- 
dren, for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  a 
trade;  and,  he  would  ask,  whether  the 
munificent  intentions  of  that  young  but 
benevolent  Monarch  had  been  carried  out 
pari  passu  with  the  wants  of  the  present 
metropolis  ?  Surely  there  were  plenty  of 
the  sort  of  persons  in  London  whom  the 
establishment  was  intended  to  benefit;  but 
the  governors  of  the  charity  knew  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  put  forth  any  appeal  to 
the  public  while  the  present  sy&tem  of 
management  was  continued.  Those  who 
were  disposed  to  give  to  those  charities 
would  feel  yet  more  so  when  they  knew 
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that  the   objects  contemplated  would   be 
properly   carried   out ;    and   therefore   he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  it  was  rather 
a  feeling  of  false   pride  on   the   part   of 
Christ's  Hospital  that  had  dictated  their 
opposition  to  the  Bill.     He  never  could  see 
what   disadvantage   it  would    be    to   any 
charity  to  have  a  proper  inquiry  into  the 
manner  in  which  its  trust  was  discharged. 
His  great  objection  was  against  Clause  85, 
which  exempted  the  universities  fr«»m  the 
operation  of  the  Bill.     He  knew  not  why 
they  should  be  exempt;  but  he  knew  that 
there  were  several  great  charities  connect- 
ed with  the  Church  of  England,  the  objects 
of  which  were  not  legitimately  carried  out. 
There  were   many  grammar   schools  and 
other  trusts    connected  with  the  Church, 
which  did  not  do  anything  like  the  amount 
of  good  which  they  ought;  and,  if  he  might 
judge  by  the  charities  with  which  he  was 
connected,  he  should   certainly  ask   hon. 
Gentlemen  to  pause  ere  they  threw  any 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  admirable  Bill. 
Surely  if  the  distinguished  and  benevolent 
individuals  in  the  other  House  had  not  ob- 
jected to  the  proposed  inquiry,  they  of  the 
House  of  Commons  need  not  be  so  sensi- 
tive.    It  might  not  be   generally  known 
that  in  the  time  of  George  II.  an  Act  was 
passed  to  enable  either  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justices  or  the  Lord  Chief  Barons,  with  a 
number  of  the  magistrates,  to  form  a  court 
of  inquiry  into  benefactions  for  poor  pri- 
soners.    That  clause  was  embodied  in  an 
Act  of  George  IV.;  but  he  (Mr.  Alderman 
Sidney)  believed  that  it  had  never  been  put 
into  operation  till  the  1 8th  of  February  last. 
On  that  occassion  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  and 
three  aldermen  formed  a  court  of  inquiry 
into  the  City  prisons.     The  charities  to  the 
City  prisoners  had  amounted  two  years  ago 
to  7oOZ. ;  but   the  very  rumour  of  an  in- 
quiry had  increased  that  sum  the  year  after 
to  1,100/.,  and  last  year  to  between  1,400/. 
and  1,500/.      It  appeared  that  there  were 
in  the  Citv  of  London  no  fewer  than  1,224 
endowed  cliaritics,  independent  of  the  Royal 
Hospitals.     Out  of  that  number  they  had 
already  mede  a  partial  inquiry  into  53  con- 
nected with  the  City  prisons,  and  a  further 
inquiry  was  to  take  place  into  30    more. 
The  first  that  came  under  their  notice  was 
Afihton's  Charity.     The  hoard  of  governors 
was   the   most   honourable    that   could   be 
conceived,  c()nij)nsing,  as  it  did,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Bank  of  England,  Sir  Robert 
Inglis,  the  Rector  of  Dunstable,  Dean  El- 
liot, of  Bristol,  and  other  gentlemen.     The 
charity    was  bequeathed    in    1727,    when 

Mr.  AMennan  Sidnev 


Mrs.  Ash  ton  left  the  sum  of  1001,  a  year 
to  be  paid  (after  deducting  51.  per  aDDom 
for  the  expenses  of  the  trust)  to  thepoor 
prisoners  within  the  City  of  London.  From 
that  time  to  the  present  year,  the  tmst  had 
not  been  complied  with;  and  if  they  eaka- 
latpd  125  years  at  95/.  a  year,  with  interest 
at  3  per  cent,  it  would  amount  to  the  aa> 
tonishing  sum  of  100,0002.  That  esUte 
was  still  in  existence,  and  the  governors 
had  some  thousands  of  pounds  in  hand,  as 
was  proved  before  the  Lord  Chief  Baroo. 
Again,  the  Merchant  Tailors'  Company 
had  no  fewer  than  seven  charities  for  the 
release  of  poor  prisoners.  For  the  last  tea 
years  the  annual  amount  paid  by  the  Com- 
pany had  not  exceeded  40/. ;  but  the  Com- 
pany's clerk,  Mr.  Fisher,  deposed  on  oath 
before  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  that  in  1850 
a  scheme  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  for  the  consolidation  of  three  of 
the  trusts ;  and  that  notice  had  been  sent 
to  the  parties  in  prison,  but  that  they  did  not 
appear.  That  scheme  was  entirely  m- 
known  to  the  City  Solicitor;  but  the  Com- 
pany was  willing  to  admit  that  they  had 
2,291/.  5s.  2d,  in  the  funds,  and  an  annual 
rental  of  2592.  belonging  to  the  City  ]nv 
soners.  The  scheme  agreed  to  was  there- 
fore that,  instead  of  402.,  they  should  pay 
300Z.  a  year.  When  hon.  Gentlemen 
heard  that  such  had  been  some  of  thefrnitt 
of  so  partial  an  inquiry,  he  would  ask  whe- 
ther they  were  prepared  to  object  to  so 
excellent  a  Bill  as  that  before  them  ? 

Mr.  Alderman  THOMPSON  said,  he 
could  not  allow  one  observation  made  l^ 
the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Alderman  Sidney)  to 
pass  without  explanation — namely,  that  it 
had  been  the  practice  to  admit  the  sona  of 
noblemen  on  the  books  of  Christ's  Hos- 
pital. He  (Mr.  Alderman  Thompson)  was 
aware  of  only  one  instance  of  such  an 
occurrence,  in  the  case  of  a  grandson  of  the 
great  Lord  Rodney,  who  was  an  (Nrpbaa, 
and  had  been  admitted  on  special  groondai 

Sir  ROBERT  H.  INGLIS  had  nori^ 
again  to  address  the  House;  bnt,  as  nil 
name  had  been  introduced  by  the  worthj 
Alderman  (Mr.  Alderman  Sidney)  who  hai 
lately  risen,  he  threw  himself  on  their  in- 
dulgence while  he  explained  the  case  as 
far  as  he  knew  it.  It  was  said  that  na 
respectability  of  names  in  the  apparent 
government  of  a  Charity  constituted  any 
real  security  for  the  faithful  discbarge  oif 
the  original  trust;  and,  as  an  instanee. 
Ash  ton's  Charity  was  quoted;  and  die 
names  of  the  Governor  of  the  Bank,  of 
Sir  Edward  Ryan,  and  of  himaelf,  wen 
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announced  as  tbe  trustees,   while  it  was 
stated  that  the  testatrix  had,  nearly  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  ago,  directed  that 
952.  should  annually  be  laid  out  in  releasing 
poor  prisoners  from  the  City  gaols,  whereas 
no  such  money  had  ever  been  paid;  and  the 
aggregate  they  kept   back  amounted  at 
compound  interest  to   100,0002.;  and  all 
this  while  respectable  persons  professed  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  trust.     He  had 
no  reason  whatever  to  admit  the  accuracy 
of  the  allegations,  so  far  as  related  to  the 
earlier  administration  of  the  charity;  but 
whether  they  were  unfounded,  or  whether 
they  were  exaggerated,  that,  at  all  events, 
he  knew,  that  he  himself  and  the  two  other 
gentlemen   whose  names   had   been  men- 
tioned had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
that  earlier  administration.     Three  or  four 
years   ago,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
day  stated  to  him  in  this  House,  that  ar- 
rangements were  in  progress  in  Chancery 
for  a  new  scheme  for  a  charity  called  the 
Ash  ton  Trust;  and  he  did  him  the  honour 
to  ask  whether  he  would  allow  his  name  to 
be  inserted  in  the  scheme  as  one  of  the 
trustees  to  be  submitted  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor.    He  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  asked,  in  re- 
turn, who  were  to  be  his  colleagues,  and 
who  was   the   solicitor  ;  and,   feeling  the 
Talue  of  a  compliment  thus  unsought  and 
unexpected,  accepted  the  office.     But  the 
proceedings  in  Chancery  incident  to  this 
renewal  of  the  trust  were  even  yet  scarcely 
completed.     It  was  necessary,  last   year, 
to    have   the  sanction    of  the   Master   to 
some  alterations  of  the  prisons  named  in 
the  will.     Two  or  three,  Ludgate  and  the 
Compters,  had  been   abolished   since  the 
date  of  the  will,  and  the  Master  had  al- 
ready substituted  the  Qucen*s  Bench.    But 
it  was  likewise  suggested  to  the  Master 
that  the  sum  of  52.,  which  had  been  express- 
ly limited  by  the  testatrix  as  the  amount  of 
debt  to  be  relieved,  beyond  which  her  be- 
nefaction was  not  to  extend,  might  be  en- 
larged to  152.,  as  more  equal  to  the  mea- 
sure  of  her   intentions.     This   had  been 
granted  by  the  Court  of  Chancery;  and  in 
the  present  year  the  new  trustees  would,  he 
hoped,  be  enabled  to  exercise  their  powers. 
He  thanked  the  House  for  their  indulgence 
in  listening  to  him  when  he  had  no  right  to 
address  them. 

Sir  WILLIAM  PAGE  WOOD  said,  at 
that  late  hour  he  would  not  have  risen  to 
take  any  part  in  the  discussion,  wore  it 
not  that  he  was  anxious  to  allay  those  ap- 
prehensions which  appeared  to  be  enter- 
tained by  the  hon.  Alderman  with  respect 


to  Christ's  Hospital.     The  hon.  Alderman 
seemed  to  suppose  that,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Commissioners,  there  was  to  be 
some  control  over  the  charity  funds,  which, 
as  he  said,  and  he  (Sir  W.  P.  Wood)  be- 
lieved correctly  said,   were  so  admirably 
exercised.     By  the  Bill,  the  different  cha- 
rities were  simply  required  every  year  to 
submit  a  statement  of  their  accounts  to 
the  Commissioners ;   those  accounts  came 
before  the   Commissioners,   who  had   the 
power,  if  they  thought  fit,  of  examining 
the  different  accounts  of  each  charity — 
they  had  no  power  or  control  whatever, 
but  simply  the  power  to  examine  and  re- 
port upon  those  accounts.     The  Commis- 
sioners, in  fact,  were  simply  a  medium — 
and  he  (Sir  W.  P.  Wood)  thought  a  most 
beneficial  one — between  the  charities  and 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  order  to  save 
the  expense,  which  was  always  consider- 
able, whether  the  parties  came  into  Court 
in  a  friendly  suit  to  administer  a  trust,  or 
to  contest  a  hostile  suit.     Another  advan- 
tage which  the  Bill  would  confer  on  the 
charities  was  the  power  it  would  give  of 
granting  building  leases  without  going  to 
Parliament;  for  a  few  years  ago  the  gover- 
nors of  Christ's  Hospital  had  to  obtain  an 
Act  for  that  purpose,  and  that  Act  could 
not  have  cost  less  than  5002.  or  6002., 
every  farthing  of  which  would  be  saved  by 
this  Bill.     The  governors  of  Christ's  Hos- 
pital  ought  to  be  the  last  people  in  the 
world  to  complain  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners, for  it  was  by  their  means  that  the 
Hospital  had  obtained  a  large  endowment 
from   the   Reading  Charity ;    it  was  the 
ulterior  provision  of  a  will  that  if  certain 
trusts  were  mal-administered  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  Reading,  the  benefit   of  the 
trust   should   pass   to    Christ's    Hospital. 
The  Charity  Commissioners  discovered  the 
raal-administration   of  the  Corporation   of 
Reading;    and   Christ's   Hospital  claimed 
and  obtained  the  reversion  of  the  endow- 
ment,  though   not   without    a    long    and 
expensive  Chancery  suit.     Indeed  it  was 
lamentable  to  see  how  the  property  of-  the 
charities  was  wasted   in   these   Chancery 
suits.     He  recollected  going  accidentally 
into  a   church    in   the    Strand — the   new 
church  opposite  Somerset  House — and  he 
saw  there  an  inscription,  setting  forth  that 
Mrs.  So-and-So  left  6002.  to  the  church 
for  charitable  purposes,  but  by  a  Chancery 
suit  it  had  been  reduced  to  bl.     When  he 
saw  such  instances  of  abuse  as  that,  it 
made  him  regret  that  a  moment  should 
be  lost  in  passing  this  Bill. 
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Mr.  FRESTIFIELD,  who  was  almost! 
inaudible,  spuke  in  defence  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Royal  Hospitals,  and  said  that 
the  trustees  of  those  charities  were  most 
desirous  of  being  exempted  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  present  Bill.  If  they  were 
liable  to  any  charge,  let  them  be  proceeded 
against,  and  let  them  take  the  conse- 
quences ;  but  do  not  call  upon  them  year 
after  year  to  send  their  accounts  into  the 
County  Courts,  to  be  copied  by  the  regis- 
trar, and  require  them  to  contribute,  how- 
ever commendable  their  conduct,  50/.  a 
year  out  of  their  funds  to  enable  those 
Commisioners  to  carry  out  the  Bill. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  said,  the  Bill  as  it 
stood  was  in  a  very  different  form  from 
that  with  which  he  formerly  objected  to 
legislation  on  the  subject;  and  so  far  as 
the  tribunal  was  concerned,  he  had  nothing 
to  say  against  it.    He  had  before  admitted 
the  necessity  of  legislation,  and  he  was 
prepared  to  support  the  principle  of  the 
present  Bill,  without  pledging  himself  to 
the   details.     Neither  could   he  see  why 
the  Committee   on   a   question  of  public 
importance  should  be  a  select  one.     The 
exemption  or  non-exemption  of  particular 
bodies  was  a  question  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration.    On  the  one  hand,  it  might  be 
made  so  general  as  to  defeat  the  object  of  the 
Bill;  and,  on  the  other,  narrowed  so  far  as 
to  make  the  Bill  oppressive  and  tyrannical. 
The  question  was  one,  he  thought,  which 
could  better  be  discussed  by  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House,  than  by  five  or  six 
gentlemen  only.    The  objection  to  the  Bill 
was  in  some  of  its  details.     He  had  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  an  hospital  which 
well  deserved  attention,  namely,  the  Found- 
ling Hospital ;   and  the  governors  of  that 
institution  objected  to  constant  liability  to 
interference,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
check   the   course   of  charity.      He   cer- 
tainly thought  it  no  more  than  right  that 
there  should  be  periodical  visitations  to  all 
charities,  to  ascertain  whether  they  were 
properly  administered;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  ou^ht  to  be  exempted  at  least 
from    the   daily   and    hourly   interference 
which  under  this  Bill  would  take  place, 
and  he  thought  some  clause  to  provide  for 
this  ought  to  be  introduced  into  the  Bill. 
To  secure  a  proper  administration  of  these 
charities  without  oflFending  the  feelings  of 
the  persons  concerned,  was  a  most  desirable 
object,   and  one  which,   he  conceived,  it 
would  not  be  impossible  to  attain. 

Mr.  J.  A.  SMITH  rose  to  put  a  ques- 
tion either  to  the  late  Attorney  General 


or  the  present,  relative  to  the  miMpplicft* 
tiun,  which  he  had  alleged*  of  the  funds  of 
St.  Cross's  Hospital,  at  Winchester^  Did 
the  law  afford  any  means  to  procure  the 
restoration  of  those  misapplied  funds,  tnd 
would  those  means  be  put  into  action  to 
obtain  that  result  ? 

Mr.  p.  HOWARD  said,  that  in  the 
case  of  charitable  institutions  under  pnTste 
management,  the  greatest  delicacy  ought 
to  be  exercised  in  any  question  of  legisla* 
tive  interference,  and  he  thought  it  desir- 
able to  submit  the  Bill  not  to  the  d^ 
sultory  conversation  of  an  open  Committee, 
but  to  a  Select  Committee,  which  wooU 
enter  deliberately  into  every  necesiaiy 
detail. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  that  con- 
sidering the  length   of  time  which  had 
elapsed  during  which  Parliament  had  ffiTSi 
its  attention  to  this  subject,  he  should  bi 
very  sorry  if  any  farther  delay  should  takt 
place.     He,  therefore,  could  not  give  \k 
support  to  the  Amendment  of  the  hos. 
Alderman,  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, fearing  that  that  would  furnish  Sfl 
occasion  for  fresh  delay,  and  put  it  out  of 
their  power  to  pass  the  Bill  in  the  preswt 
Session.     He  did  think,  however,  that  Uie 
circumstances  which  had  been  stated  vitk 
regard  to  several  of  the  Royal  Ilqspitik 
were  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  At- 
torney  General    If,  as  was  said,  200,OOOL 
was  contributed  to  one  hospital  alone  fioa 
private  funds,  it  certainly  did  show  that  il 
was  important  that  there  should  he  no  o»> 
necessary  interference  with  sueh  estaWA- 
ment.     He  should  therefore  be  inclined  ts 
agree  with  the  proposition  of  the  right  boa. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Univenitj 
of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Goulbum),  to  insert  s 
clause  in  the  Bill  to  exempt  such  estaUialh 
mentB«    at  least  from  a  constant  interfe- 
rence, and  subject  them  simply  to  periodiodl 
visitation,  conducted  by  Commisaiottero  ap* 
pointed  for  the  purpose.     Sueh  a  ebon 
would  go  far  to  relieve  the  apprehenaNBi 
now  entertained  by  persons  who  had  loaf 
been  concerned  in  the  management  of  ikm 
hospitals.    With  respect  to  the  raising  d 
funds  necessary  to  carry  out  this  supervi- 
sion, he  thought  it  would  be  very  nnjiKt  to 
tax  well-conducted  establishuicnta  fot  iko 
purpose   of  controlling  those  not  lo  veil 
managed;  and  rather  than  this,  he  wonU 
prefer  that  the  public  money  ahoukl  be  ap- 
plied to  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Alderman  THOMPSON  said,  Aat 
being  anxious  that  no  delay  sbooM  takt 
place,  he  would  withdraw  hia 
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Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn;  Main 
Question  put,  and  agreed  to;  Bill  consider- 
ed in  Committee. 

House  resumed;  Committee  report  pro- 
gress. 

CORRUPT  PRACTICES  AT  ELECTIONS 

BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read  ;  House  in 
Committee. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  was  under- 
stood to  saj  that  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Southampton  (Sir  A.  Cockburn) 
had  se?eral  Amendments  to  propose  to  the 
Bill,  and  that  it  would  be  advantageous, 
therefore,  to  have  the  Bill  reprinted. 

Mr.  W  alp  OLE  approved  of  the  course 
suggested  bj  the  noble  Lord.  There  were 
two  points  in  which  the  Bill  required 
amendment.  He  alluded  to  the  provision 
by  which  an  inquiry  was  to  take  place  on 
the  presentation  of  an  address,  alleging 
that  corruption  had  taken  place  in  any  par- 
ticular borough.  Some  ground  should  be 
required  for  the  issuing  of  a  Commission, 
other  than  a  mere  address.  Unless  they 
did,  a  majority  in  the  borough  might  always 
procure  a  Commission;  and  he  also  thought 
a  clause  should  be  inserted  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  an  inquiry  taking  place  with- 
out good  and  sufficient  foundation  for  such 
inquiry.  He  objected  also  to  the  retro- 
spective action  proposed  to  be  given  to  the 
Commission.  Inquiry  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed into  proceedings  that  had  occurred 
ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  These  subjects 
required  amendment;  but  in  consenting  to 
the  reprinting  of  the  Bill,  he  did  not  pledge 
himself  to  sanction  the  Amendments  pro- 
posed. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  did  not  ex- 
actly see  how  words  could  be  framed  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man; but  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  pro- 
posed any  restriction  or  limitation  on  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  this 
respect,  he  hoped  he  would  suggest  such 
words  as  he  thought  would  answer  his  pur- 
pose, and  print  them  with  the  notices. 
With  regard  to  not  making  the  Bill  re- 
trospective, he  entirely  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  had  an  insuper- 
able  objection  to  the  Bill  altogether.  It 
was  a  dirty,  mean  Bill,  full  of  trickery, 
and  intended  to  throw  a  veil  over  those  who 
did  not  deserve  to  be  veiled;  nor  would  it 
in  the  least  check  the  faults  which  it  pre- 
tended to  aim  at.  Why  did  not  the  noble 
Lord  briag  in  such  a  Bill  as  soon  as  he  was 


returned  for  the  City  of  London  ?  He  de- 
tested Commissioners  :  the  very  name  of  a 
Commissioner  stunk  in  his  nostrils.  He 
would  ask  the  House  if  the  Bill  was  in- 
tended to  prevent  vice  ?  Not  at  all;  but  it 
was  a  direct  encouragement  to  perjury.  He 
never  would  believe  that  a  man,  however 
poor,  could  by  such  foolish  and  abortive  pre- 
cautions, be  prevented  from  exercising  the 
franchise  honestly  or  dishonestly.  He  knew 
what  the  humbler  classes  were.  Many  of 
them  were  as  honest,  aye,  and  as  respect- 
able too,  as  the  noble  Lord,  or  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  late  Government.  He  was  one 
of  those  who,  notwithstanding  any  Bribery 
Act,  would  relieve  his  fellow  in  distress — 
relieve  him  like  the  good  Samaritan.  He 
was  altogether  adverse  to  the  progress  of 
the  measure. 

Sir  HENRY  WILLOUGHBY,  consid- 
ered that  this  Bill,  unless  certain  clauses 
were  introduced,  would  encourage  the  prac* 
tices  it  meant  to  punish.  Their  object 
should  be  prevention  rather  than  pun- 
ishment. Every  person  was  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  electioneering  to  know 
that  money  would  be  spent,  in  order  to 
make  up  a  case  for  disfranchising  a  bo- 
rough. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

House  resumed;  Committee  reported. 

The  House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock, 
till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Monday,  March  29,  1852. 

Minutes.]  Public  Bills. — 1"  St.  Albans  Dis- 
franchisement. 

2*  Personal  Estates  of  Intestates. 

Reported.  —  Proclamation  for  Assembling  Par- 
liament. 

3'  Protection  of  Inventions  Act,  1851  (Exten- 
sion of  Term)  ;  Commons  Inclosure  ;  Consoli- 
dated Fund  ;  Law  of  Amendment. 

CONFISCATION  OF  THE  TERRITORIES 
OF  AMEER  ALI  MORAD. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  rose 
to  hring  forward  the  Motion  of  which  he 
had  placed  notice  on  the  Paper  for  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  papers  which  had  re- 
ference to  recent  transactions  in  India,  and 
particularly  to  a  Proclamation  which  had 
heen  issued  on  the  2 1st  of  January,  1852,  bj 
Mr.  Frere,  the  Commissioner  in  Sinde,  by 
order  of  the  Governor  General  of  India. 
In  that  Proclamation  it  was  declared  that 
Ali  Morad,  who  was  an  independent  prince, 
and  an  ally  of  the  British  Government,  and 
who  was  in  possession  of  considerable  terri- 
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tones  in  the  northern  part  of  Sinde,  had, 
by  a  Commission  appointed  by  the  British 
Government,  been  found  guilty  of  having 
forged  a  certain  treaty  by  which  he  had 
obtained  possession  of  certain  districts  in- 
stead of  certain  villages,  which  he  claimed 
to  be  entitled  to  under  a  treaty  called  "  The 
Treaty  of  Nownahur;"  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  been  thus  found 
guilty,  he  had  been  deprived,  not  merely 
of  those  territories  which  he  had  obtained 
fraudulently,  by  means  of  that  supposititious 
treaty,  but  of  all  his  territories,  save  those 
which  he  had  received  from  his  father.  If 
be  (the  Earl  of  Ellenborough)  had  not  been 
entirely  satisfied  of  the  strict  sense  of  jus- 
tice which,  under  all  circumstances,  aQi- 
mated  their  Lordships,  he  should  have  hesi- 
tated long  before  he  brought  this  subject 
before  them;  for  he  knew  that  there  must 
always  be  a  considerable  prejudice  enter- 
tained in  that  House  against  any  person 
deemed  guilty  of  the  disgraceful  crime  of 
forgery,  and  especially  when  that  crime 
was  stated  to  be  committed  by  a  prince. 
But  of  this  he  was  quite  sure,  that  their 
Lordships  would  not  willingly  see  the 
poorest  person,  either  in  the  dominions 
of  this  country  or  under  the  Government 
of  India,  deprived  of  these  three  ad- 
vantages, when  accused  of  any  offence  : 
first,  that  the  tribunal  before  which  his 
ofi^ence  was  to  be  investigated  should  be 
free  even  from  the  suspicion  of  partial- 
ity; next,  that  the  evidence  upon  which 
the  decision  of  that  tribunal  was  formed 
should  be  free  from  taint ;  and,  thirdly, 
that  if  the  tribunal  should  be  satisfied  of 
the  defendant's  guilt,  the  punishment 
should  be  commensurate  with  his  ofi^ence, 
and  not  inconsistent  with  the  condition 
of  the  person  accused.  Not  only  had 
not  these  three  circumstances  combined 
in  the  case  of  Ali  Morad,  but,  what  was 
more  striking,  not  even  one  of  them  had 
taken  place.  The  condition  of  Ali  Mornd, 
as  ho  had  already  informed  their  Lordships, 
was  the  condition  of  an  independent  prince, 
and  an  ally  of  the  British  Government. 
Our  quarrel  with  him  was  that  of  State 
with  State.  Wo  said  that  he  had  pos- 
sessed himself  fraudulently  of  lands  be- 
longing to  us.  We  were  undoubtedly  jus- 
tified in  ascertaining  by  any  means  in  our 
power  whether  a  fraud  had  been  committed 
by  him  towards  us.  We  were  undoubtedly 
bound  to  afi'ord  him  overv  means  to  make 
his  explanation  and  his  defence ;  but  we 
were  at  liberty  to  come  to,  and  to  act  upon, 
our   own   conclusions  thereon — to  require 
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from  him  the  surrender  of  the  territoriei 
which  we  thought  that  he  had  fraudulently 
obtained  and  wrongfully  withheld  from  us; 
to  demand  a  full  compensation  for  thelossa 
which  we  had  sustained  owing  to  that 
wrongful  withholdance,  and  even  to  infliet 
a  penalty  upon  him  for  the  iDJury  which  he 
had  done  us.  But  there  our  power  and 
our  rights  as  a  State  ended.  We  were  not 
justified  in  dealing  with  him  as  a  prince 
and  a  subject  at  once.  Wo  had  a  right  to 
demand  from  him  the  territory  so  wrong- 
fully withheld,  and  such  compensation  as 
we  might  deem  ourselves  entitled  to;  but 
not  a  right  to  proceed  against  him  as  a 
prince  for  the  moral  offence  of  forgeij, 
and  to  deprive  him  of  every  thing  which 
constituted  the  dominion  by  which  he  reign- 
ed. The  Ameer  Ali  Morad  was  no  ordinaiy 
person,  nor  had  his  services  to  the  Briti^ 
Government  been  of  an  ordinary  character. 
If  he  had  not  co-operated  with  us  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1842,  and  in  the  com- 
mencement of  1843,  it  was  matter  of  greet 
doubt  whether  it  would  have  been  possible 
for  General  Sir  Charles  Napier  to  have 
moved  his  army  to  Hyderabad,  or  to  ter- 
minate successfully  the  operations  in  whidi 
he  was  then  engaged  in  Sinde.  On  a 
subsequent  occasion  he  joined  Sir  Charles 
Napier  as  an  independent  prince,  with  a 
force  of  5,000  men  of  his  own  troops,  and 
contributed  to  our  ultimate  success  in  the 
operations  in  the  hills,  by  occupying  certain 
roads  by  which  the  enemy  might  have  es- 
caped— a  manoeuvre  by  which  eertun  opers- 
tions  of  great  difiiculty  and  brilliancj  were 
effectually  carried  out.  At  a  still  subseqaent 
period — in  1846 — not  the  co-operation,  but 
the  mere  quiescence,  of  Ali  Morad  was  of 
great  value  to  us.  When  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  with  an  army  of  14,000  men  and 
100  guns,  was  moving  on  Moultan»  for 
the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  the  army 
of  the  Sutlej,  and  of  preventing  any  move- 
ment of  the  enemy  from  Moultan  on  the 
fiank  of  our  army,  the  quiescence  of  Ali 
Aforad  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of 
our  operations.  At  a  still  later  period  hii 
quiescence  and  his  placing  the  resources  of 
his  dominions  at  our  disposal  enabled  the 
army,  which  had  found  it  necessary  to  retire 
from  Moultan,  to  take  a  position  with  iti 
back  to  the  dominions  of  Buhawuipore,  voi 
to  march  out  afterwards  to  effect  the  cap- 
ture of  Moultan,  and  subsequently  (o  ea- 
vance  to  Gujerat,  and  there  take  a  part  ia 
the  battles  which  terminated  the  war.  There 
had  not  been,  from  the  commencement  of 
our  operations  in  Sinde  to  the  close,  the 
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smallest  suspicion  of  AH  Morad 's  political 
fidelity  to  onr  interests.     That  being  the 
case,  he  (the  Earl  of  Ellenborough)  said, 
that  even  if  Ali  Morad  as  a  subject  had  not 
been  entitled,  as  he  was  entitled,  to  great 
consideration  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  charges  preferred  against  him  should  be 
investigated,  still  he  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  it  as  a  prince  who  had  rendered 
services  of  great  value  to  the  British  Go- 
vernment  under   circumstances   of    great 
difficulty.    Now,  what  was  the  constitution 
of  the  tribunal  before  which  the  investi- 
gation of  the  charges  against  this  prince 
had  taken  place  ?     Where  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  depended  on  the  most  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  truth  and  on  the  weighing 
of  the  character  of  the  evidence,  and  of  the 
witnesses — where  judicial  habits  and  the 
absence  of  all  possible  suspicion  of   par- 
tiality were  above  all  things  required — it 
appeared  to  him  that  it  would  have  been 
far  preferable  to  have  committed  the  con- 
duct of  the  inquiry  to  some  high  judicial 
functionary  of  the  Bombay,  or  the  Bengal 
establishment.     Preference,    in   his   opin- 
ion, ought  to  have  been  given  to  the  Ben- 
gal establishment;    for  in  Bombay  there 
had   always  been  a  strong   party  feeling 
with   regard   to   all    the    transactions   in 
Sinde.      But   nothing   of  that   kind  was 
done.     The  Commission  consisted  of  three 
persons   nominated   by   the   Government, 
which  was  in  point  of  fact,  the  plaintiff  in 
the  case,  and  which  would  obtain  consid- 
erable profit,  provided  the  result  was  in  its 
favour.      The  first   person   nominated   in 
that   Commission  was  the  First  Commis- 
sioner in  Sinde — in  other  words,  the  Go- 
rernor  of  Sinde  —  a  person  who  was  in- 
terested in  deciding  the  case  against  the 
person  accused,  because  such  a  decision 
would  add  materially  to  the  extent  of  the 
dominions   confided  to  his  charge.     This 
gentleman  was  Mr.  Pringle;  but  so  high 
was  the  character  of  Mr.  Pringle,  so  high 
was  his  mind,  and  so  honourable  were  his 
feelings,    that    he   (the    Earl    of    Ellen- 
borough)  had  not  the  slis^htest  doubt  that, 
whatever  decision  Mr.  Pringle  might  have 
come  to,   and  whatever  opinion  he  might 
have  expressed  respecting  this  case,  they 
were  dictated  bv  the  strictest  sense  of  im- 
partiality  and   justice;    and,   if   he  were 
satisfied,  as  he  was  not,  that  Mr.  Pringle 
entertained  no  doubt  as  to   the  guilt  of 
Ali  Morad,  he  should  be  disposed  to  de- 
fer   to    that   gentleman's    opinion.      But 
who  were  the  other  Commissioners  with 
whom  Mr.  Pringle  was  associated  ?    They 


were  Major  Jacob  and  Major  Laihg.  He 
(the  Earl  of  Ellenborough)  knew  well  the 
character  of  Major  Jacob,  though  he  was 
not  personally  acquainted  with  him;  he 
was  one  of  the  most  gallant  officers  in  the 
Bombay  army.  He  had  done  the  State 
excellent  service.  As  far  as  he  (the  Earl 
of  Ellenborough)  had  at  the  time  when  he 
was  in  India  the  power  of  assigning  re- 
wards and  honours,  he  had  bestowed 
honour  upon  him  by  nominating  him  one 
of  the  honorary  aides-de-camp  to  the  Go- 
vernor General.  He  considered  Major 
Jacob  one  of  the  most  promising  officers 
in  the  army;  but  there  was  nothing  in  his 
character  and  qualifications  as  a  ban 
sahreur  that  made  him  a  fit  person  to  sit  on 
a  bench  of  justice.  If  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  woolsack  were  to  desire  to 
find  a  Judge  for  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  would  he  ask  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  to  recommend  an  officer  of  the  3rd 
Dragoons  ?  What  would  have  been  said 
if  it  had  been  proposed,  by  way  of  lessen- 
ing the  difficulties  of  reforming  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  to  place  a  Vice- Chancellor 
or  a  Lord  Justice  between  two  majors  ? 
And  yet  that  was  precisely  the  course 
which  had  been  adopted.  Still,  if  these 
two  last-named  Commissioners  had  been 
merely  military  men,  he  should  not  have 
objected  to  them;  but  it  so  happened  that 
Major  Jacob  had  served  eight  years  in 
Sinde,  and  that  the  other  officer  had  been 
present  at  Hyderabad,  and  had,  he  con- 
cluded, served  for  some  time  with  his  regi- 
ment m  Sinde.  Whatever  might  be  the 
merits  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  served  in 
India,  this  at  any  rate  could  not  be  denied 
— that  they  were  subject  to  strong  personal 
prejudices;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  these  gentlemen  had  their  strong 
prejudices  with  respect  to  the  accused. 
In  such  a  case  strict  justice  could  not  be 
done  by  them.  He  therefore  said  that  it 
was  not  fair,  and  that  it  had  not  a  good 
appearance,  to  place  on  a  tribunal  of  three 
Commissioners  two  gentlemen  who  were 
liable  to  the  suspicion  that  they  could  not 
enter  upon  their  judicial  duties  with  im- 
partial minds.  Now  such  being  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Commission,  what  was  the 
evidence  by  which  the  guilt  of  the  accused 
was  sought  to  be  established  ?  There 
had  been  a  treaty  between  the  Ameer  Ali 
Morad,  his  brother  Roostum  Khan,  and 
his  nephew,  the  Ameer  Nusseer  Khan, 
towards  the  end  of  1842.  By  that  treaty 
certain  lands  were  made  over  to  AU 
Morad.     It  had  been  said  that  the  lands 
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now  claimed  by  the  British  Goyernment 
were  not  mentioned  in  that  treaty.  Now, 
in  the  year  1843  Captain  Pope  wa»  sent  by 
Sir  Charles  Napier  to  see  by  what  title 
AH  Morad  held  these  lands,  and  it  was 
said  that  he  held  them  under  the  treaty  of 
Nownahur;  and  that  was  the  treaty  now 
averred  to  be  a  forged  document.  A 
native  officer  in  Ali  Morad 's  service,  Ali 
Gohur,  swore  on  the  Koran  that  the  treaty 
which  he  then  gave  to  Captain  Pope  was 
the  original  treaty;  but  though  he  then 
gwore  with  great  solemnity  that  it  was  the 
original  treaty,  he  now  came  forward  and 
gwore  that  three  days  before  he  took  out 
one  loaf  of  the  Koran  on  which  the  treaty 
was  written,  and  substituted  for  it  another 
leaf  with  another  treaty,  by  the  direct 
order  of  Ali  Morad.  Ali  Gohur  then 
came  into  court,  on  his  own  admission,  a 
perjured  man.  He  stood  in  the  very 
same  position  in  which  the  witnesses  stood 
whose  evidence  was  repudiated  in  the  case 
of  Joteo  Pershaud  last  year,  for  he  came 
to  swear  that  that  which  he  had  formerly 
gwom  was  false.  Now,  Ali  Gohur  was  a 
servant  of  Ali  Morad,  but  did  not  accom- 
pany him  in  his  campaign  in  the  Uills. 
He  was  therefore  dismissed  from  the  ser- 
vice of  Ali  Morad;  but  before  he  was 
dismissed  he  was  found  to  have  embezzled 
a  large  sum  of  money  and  a  quantity  of 
grain.  That  was  the  person  upon  whose 
evidence  the  charge  of  fraud  mainly  de- 
pended. In  addition  to  this  witness  there 
was  another,  Ali  Hussain,  who  had  been  an 
irregular  horseman  in  Ali  Morad 's  em- 
ploy. Ali  Morad  had  raised  him,  as  was 
not  unusual  in  those  countries,  from  an 
inferior  rank  to  the  care  and  custody  of 
his  estates — an  office  in  which  he  had 
possession  of  Ali  Morad 's  seal,  and  in 
which  he  must  have  obtained  an  acquaint- 
ance with  his  signature.  Now,  there  was 
produced  by  Ali  Gohur  a  paper  from  Ali 
Morad  purporting  to  be  an  order  to  him 
to  commit  the  forgery  now  complained  of. 
This  man,  Ali  Hussain,  was  also  dismissed 
afterwards  from  the  service  of  Ali  Morad 
for  some  misconduct.  There  was  another 
witness  against  Ali  Morad,  a  moonshee, 
who  was  brought  from  a  prison  at  Shikar- 
poor,  where  he  had  been  imprisoned  by  the 
british  Government  on  a  charge  of  fraud, 
and  his  evidence  had  been  produced  to  sup- 
port the  evidence  of  the  two  other  wit- 
■Mtea,  one  of  whom  admitted  himself  to 
bo  guilt r  of  perjury,  and  the  other  had 
di  itsed  for  fraud  and  other  mis- 
He  (the  Eari  of  Ellenborough) 
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was  informed  that  on  the  evidence  of  these 
three  persons  the  decision  rested  as  to  the 
fraud  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by 
Ali   Morad.       Supposing,    howererp  the 
decision  to  be  correct,  another  qneatioa 
aroso,  and  that  was  this — was  the  sentence 
pronounced  in  consequence  of  it  justifiable? 
Ali  Morad  held  his  territories  under  three 
different  titles.      He  held  part  of  his  land 
by  his  father's  will,  who  had  left  it  to  him, 
and  this  was  left  to  him  bj  the  procla- 
mation.     He  held  another  part  bj  the 
treaty  of  Nownahur,  with  respect  to  which 
there  was  this  dispute ;  and  a  third  part  he 
held  as  Rais  or  head  of  the  family  ondor 
the  cession  of  the  turban  concluded  at  De* 
jee  on  the  19th  of  December,  1842.     The 
claim  of  the  British  Government  to  huidi 
stated  to  be  unjustly  withheld  from  it  bj 
Ali    Morad,    did    not    amount,    at  say 
rate,  to  a  value  exceeding  4,0002.  a-yasr. 
Ali  Morad   asserted    that    they   did  not 
amount  to  even  1,5002.  a  year.     In  conie- 
quence    of  the  conclusion   to    which  the 
British  Government  came  that  Ali  Moral 
had  committed  a  forgery,  and  had  therehy 
obtained  these  lands,  he  had  not  only  beia 
compelled  to  give  up  the  lands  in  dbpote^ 
but  had  also  seen  his  other  lands  ooniii- 
cated  to  the  amount  of  1 00.0002.  a  year, 
or  more.     That  was  the  punishment  wUdi 
had  been  inflicted  on  him  for  a  fraud  hy 
which  he  could  not  by  any  possibility  gsin 
more  than  4,0002.   a-year.      It  seemed, 
therefore,  to  him  that  even  if  it  should  bo 
decided  that  the  crime   of  forgery  hsl 
really   been   committed,   the   panishment 
was  excessive,  and  the  sentence  ought  to 
be  revised.     But  a  question  arose  out  of 
these  circumstances  involving  the    good 
faith  and  reputation  of  this  country,  mieh 
regarded  not  only  the  case  of  Ali  Morad, 
but  also  the  case  of  the  Nuwab  of  Buha- 
wulpore,  our  faithful  ally  for  three  geoeia- 
tions.      By  a  treaty  which  we  eonelndod 
with  the  Ameers  of  Sinde  •—  whieh  vai 
afterwards  rendered  of  no   avail  by  tho 
battle  of  Hyderabad — it  was  agreed  tfail 
all  the  territory  formerly  belonging  to  ths 
Nuwab  of  Buhawulpore,  north   of  Bono 
on  the  Indus,  should  be  ceded  to  him; 
but  the  more  valuable  part  of   the  pfo- 
perty  was  never  ceded  in  eonaequeaee  of 
a   prior  claim    advanced    by   Ah  Mend. 
The  Nuwab  of  Bnhawulpore  had,  theraforo» 
been  kept  out  of  the  largest  portion  of  tho 
territory  which  it  was  the  intention  of  tho 
British  Government  that  he  should  hold, 
and  which  had  been  actually  ceded  toUn 
by  certain  treaties.     Now  it 
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to  the  continuance  of  our  reputation   in 
India  for  honour  and  good  faith,  that  com- 
ing, as  we  now  did,  into  the  actual  poa- 
ftession  of  the  lands,  we  should  make  them 
orer  to  the  Nuwah  of  Buhawulpore,  as  was 
done  hy  the  treaty  we  had  concluded  with 
the   Ameers  of  Sinde.      He  had   always 
considered  it  to  he  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance  to  mark,   not  only    hy    the 
strongest  proofs  of  personal  consideration, 
hat  also  hy  substantial  rewards,  the  con- 
stant fidelity  of  the  Nuwabs  of  Buhawul- 
pore.    They  had  been  under  every  adverse 
situation  the  faithful  allies  of  the  British 
Qoremment  for  three  generations.    It  was 
the  fidelity  of  the  present  Nuwah  to  his 
engagements  with  us  that  enabled  us  to 
proceed  through  his  territories  to  Afghan- 
istan.     It  was  his  support  which  enabled 
our  army,  on  retiring  from  Moultan,  to 
retire  ten  miles  into  his  territory,  and  to 
march  from  it  again  to  reduce  that  fortress. 
He  therefore  had  a  right  to  expect  some 
territorial  aggrandisement  as  the  reward  of 
bis  sacrifices  and  his  fidelity.      As  yet  he 
had  only  received  an  annuity  of  10,000/., 
a  sum  which  was  utterly  inadequate  to  his 
services,   and  also  utterly  inadequate  to 
display   the   gratitude   and   consideration 
which  we  owed  him.      He  therefore  did 
trust  that,  in  whatever   way  the  British 
Government  might  think  fit  to  deal  with 
the  property   of  Ali  Morad,  it  would  at 
any  rate  recollect  that  it  was  incumbent  to 
place  the  Nuwuh  of  Bahawulpore  in  the 
•position  in  which  he  would  have  stood  if 
the  treaty  with  the  Ameers  of  Sinde  had 
been  carried  into  effect.      There  was  ano- 
ther  claim    which  Ali   Morad   had  upon 
British  justice.     Having  in  1843  obtained 
possession   of  all  the  territoris   included 
under  the  cession  of  the  turban,  he  be- 
came the  possessor  of  all  the  fortresses 
bordering  on  the  territory  of  Jesselmere ; 
and,  at  the  request  of  the  British  Govern^ 
ment,   and   with   the  assurance   that  he 
should  be  indemnified  for  giving  them  up,  he 
made  over  those  fortresses  to  the  Rajah  of 
Jesselmere.      To  this  hour,  however,  no 
compensation  had  been  made  to  the  Ameer 
Ali  Morad  for  that  sacrifice.     He  had  not 
only  done  all  that  a  faithful  ally  could  do 
bj  placing  his  army  and  the  resources  of 
bis  country  at  our  disposal,  but  he  had 
also,  when  it  was  proposed,  for  the  purpose 
of  consolidating  our  dominions,  that  there 
Bboald  be  some  extensive  changes  of  terri- 
tory, assented  to  the  proposal,  and  yet  to 
ibai  hour  he  had  never  received  the  idem- 
nity  promised  him.   He  had  thought  it  right 


to  place  these  circumstances  as  shortly  as 
he  could  before  their  Lordships,  for  if  he 
did  not  he  knew  not  any  one  else  who 
would  undertake  the  task;  and  it  was  only 
right  that  there  should  be  at  least  one  per* 
son  in  Parliament  ready  to  state  the  case 
of  parties  in  India  who  considered  them- 
selves aggrieved  by  the  acts  of  the  British 
Government.  He  had  stated  the  case  as 
he  believed  it  to  be  according  to  the  infor- 
mation he  had  received.  All  that  he  now 
desired  was  that  the  Government  would  re* 
consider  the  justice  of  their  decision,  and, 
if  they  should  be  satisfied  of  the  justice  of 
the  decision  against  Ali  Morad,  then  that 
they  should  revise  his  sentence,  and  not 
subject  him  to  a  punishment  which  he  (the 
Earl  of  EUenborough)  thought  was  exces« 
sive,  and  inconsistent  with  the  condition  of 
Ali  Morad,  and  injurious.no  less  to  his 
subjects  than  to  himself,  and  which  would 
shake  the  confidence  of  all  the  native  prin- 
ces of  India  in  the  fidelity  of  this  country 
to  its  engagements,  and  in  its  kind  feeling 
to  those  who  had  served  it.  The  noble 
Earl  then  moved  for — 

"  Copy  of  a  Proclamation  issued  on  the  21st  of 
January,  1853,  by  Mr.  Frere,  the  Commissioner 
in  Sinde,  by  order  of  the  Governor  General  of 
India,  declaring  the  Forfeiture  to  the  British  Go- 
vernment of  all  the  Territories  held  by  the  Ameer 
Ali  Morad,  except  such  as  he  received  from  his 
Father,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  wrongfiiUy  ob- 
tained Possession  of  a  Portion  of  those  Territories 
by  means  of  a  forged  Document  styled  the  Treaty 
ofNownahur;  also, 

"  An  Account  of  the  Estimated  Revenue  of  the 
Territories  so  forfeited,  distinguishing  such  as  were 
obtained  under  the  Treaty  ofNownahur  from  such 
as  were  held  by  the  Ameer  Ali  Morad  as  Rais, 
under  the  Cession  of  the  Turban,  concluded  at 
Dcjee  on  or  about  the  19th  of  December,  1842; 
also, 

*'  An  Account  of  the  estimated  Revenue  of  such  of 
the  Territories  so  forfeited  as  were  heretofore  in 
the  Possession  of  the  Nuwab  of  Buhawulpore,  and 
were  intended  to  be  ceded  to  the  said  Nuwab  by 
the  several  Treaties  signed  by  the  Ameers  of  Sinde 
on  the  14th  of  February,  1843." 

Lord  BROUGHTON  said,  he  should 
not  have  presumed  to  rise  before  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown  if  this  case  con- 
cerned Her  Majesty's  present  Government, 
or  any  other  persons  than  himself,  who 
was,  in  fact,  answerable  for  these  proceed- 
ings. If  injustice  had  been  committed — 
if  there  had  been  these  grievous  violations 
not  only  of  the  substance  but  of  the  very 
forms  of  common  equity,  he  was  answer- 
able; for,  having  been  at  the  time  of  these 
proceedings  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  he  had  authorised  the  sending  to 
India  that  despatch  by  which  Ali  Morad 
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had  been  deprived — unjustly,  as  the  noble 
Earl  said,  but  justly,  as  he  said — of  his  ill- 
acquired  possessions;  he  (Lord  Broughton), 
and  not  the  present  Government,  nor  any 
Member  of  it,  was  responsible.  By  the 
courtesy  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
now  presided  at  the  Board  of  Control,  he 
had  been  enabled  to  refresh  his  memory 
with  respect  to  these  transactions,  and  as 
they  had  heard  the  precise  and  admirable 
— so  far  as  the  mere  statement  went — the 
admirable  statement  of  the  noble  Earl,  he 
hoped  that  in  presenting  a  very  different 
portrait  of  this  person,  whom  the  noble 
Earl  bad  so  eulogised,  their  Lordships 
would  be  60  kind  as  to  give  him  their 
attention,  and  forget  the  difference  be- 
tween his  and  the  noble  Earl's  capa- 
city for  making  a  statement.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  noble  Earl's  statement, 
he  had,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  intro- 
duced to  them  the  character  and  posi- 
tion of  this  Indian  prince.  It  wad  quite 
true  that  he  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able importance;  it  was  quite  true  that  he 
had  been  of  service,  but  he  would  show 
their  Lordships  presently  of  what?  service, 
to  the  British  Government.  It  was  quite 
true  that  he  played  a  very  distinguished  part 
— it  remained  to  be  shown  with  what  sort  of 
distinction — in  the  proceedings  in  Sinde, 
to  which  the  noble  Earl  referred.  Ali 
Morad  was,  as  the  noble  Earl  had  stated, 
the  third  son  of  a  chieftain  in  Upper 
Sinde,  who  died  some  time  ago,  and  left 
three  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  the 
'Meer  Roostum,  the  second  the  *Meer  Moo- 
barik  Khan,  and  the  youngest  the  'Meer  Ali 
Morad.  When  this  chieftain  died,  at  the 
age  of  80  years,  he  left  his  possessions  to 
be  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  of  which 
he  gave  one  to  each  of  his  sons,  and 
the  additional  fourth  to  his  eldest  son, 
the  Ameer  Roostum,  as  an  appanage  of 
the  turban  or  rais-ship.  The  brothers 
went  on  amicably  until  the  death  of  the 
second  brother,  who  was  succeeded  bv  his 
son,  Nusseer  Khan,  a  personage  much 
mixed  up  with  the  transactions  to  which 
the  noble  Earl  had  alluded.  This  happened 
in  1837.  In  a  short  time  afterwards  these 
princes  quarrelled  amongst  themselves. 
The  elder  brother  and  his  nephew  took 
part  together  against  Ali  Morad,  the 
younger  brother,  who  claimed  for  himself 
a  greater  share  of  power  than  the  other 
two  princes  thought  he  was  entitled  to. 
They  had  a  long  struggle  together,  which 
at  last  broke  out  into  positive  hostilities. 
A  battle  was  fought  at  Nownahur,  in  Sep- 
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tember,  1 842,  in  which  Ali  Morad  was  vic- 
torious, and  he  compelled  his  brother  and 
nephew  to  sign  a  treaty ;  which  treaty,  in  fact, 
had  been  the  basis  and  the  cause  of  most  of 
the  charges  subsequently  made  against  Ali 
Morad.  By  that  treaty  certain  lands  were 
given  up  to  Ali  Morad,  as  the  fruits  of 
victory,  to  which,  had  he  subsequently  be- 
haved well,  and  no  alteration  been  made 
in  the  treaty,  no  one  would  have  been  will- 
ing to  dispute  his  complete  right.  But, 
not  satisfied  with  the  legitimate  fruits  of 
his  victory,  this  person,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared — and  he  (Lord  Broughton)  took 
the  liberty  of  saying  there  was  no  doabt 
of  it — did  contrive,  by  means  of  an  agent, 
to  substitute  among  the  leaves  of  the 
Koran,  in  which  the  treaty  was  signed,  one 
leaf  for  another;  and  by  so  doing,  he  was 
put  in  possession  of  ctrtain  territories 
to  which  he  had  no  right  whatever. 
The  noble  Earl  stated  that  the  lands  were 
but  small;  but,  small  or  great,  what  this 
person  did  was  to  make  himself  master  of 
terrritories  to  which  he  had  no  right,  and 
by  so  doing  to  impose  on  the  British  Go- 
vernment, and  make  the  British  Govern- 
ment consider  him  a  far  more  important 
person  than  he  really  was,  and  to  treat 
with  him  as  such.  That  was  pretty  well; 
but  that  was  not  all,  or  anything  like  all; 
for,  not  content  with  that,  Ali  Morad,  at 
the  time  that  Sir  Charles  Napier  came,  bj 
orders  of  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough,  who 
was  then  Governor  General,  at  the  head 
of  the  Indian  forces  into  Sinde,  Ail 
Morad  persuaded  his  brother  to  agree  to 
a  resignation  of  the  turban  or  headship  of 
the  family,  and  with  that  resignation  to 
give  the  lands  attached  to  it.  Meer  Roos- 
tum gave  np  the  turban  to  his  brother,  and 
he  did  this  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  as  he  should  proceed  to  show  bj 
an  extract  from  one  of  Sir  Charles  Napier's 
own  despatches.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  writ- 
ing to  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough,  on  the 
30th  September,  1842,  said — 

*'  I  had  a  secret  message  from  Meer  Roostum. 
The  bearer  had  an  open  letter  in  the  usual  un- 
meaning style  of  the  Durbar,  but  the  messenger 
privately  informed  Lieutenant  Brown  that  Roos- 
tum could  do  nothing,  and  would  escape  to  mj 
camp.  I  did  not  like  this,  as  it  would  have  em- 
barrassed me  very  much  how  to  act;  but  tho  idea 
struck  mc  at  once  that  he  might  go  to  Ali  Morad, 
who  might  induce  him,  as  a  family  arrangement, 
to  resign  the  turban  to  him  (Ali  Morad},  espe- 
cially as  Roostum  has  long  been  desirous  of  get- 
ting rid  of  this  charge.  1,  therefore,  secretly  wrote 
to  Roostum  and  Ali  Morad ;  and  about  one 
o'clock  this  morning  I  had  an  express  from  Ali 
Morad,  to  say  that  his  brother  (Roostum)  is  sals' 
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with  him,  and  that  he  requested  me  not  to  more  ' 
upon  Khyrpur  before  twelve  o'clock  to-day,  to  ; 
give  time  for  his  women  to  get  away  in  safety." 

It  appeared  from  that  that  the  British 
Qovemment  were  necessarily  affected  by 
any  misdeed  of  Ali  Morad,  for  it  was 
on  the  advice  of  General  Sir  Charles 
Napier  that  Meer  Roostum  resigned  the 
chieftainship  of  the  family,  and  the  lands 
attached  to  that  chieftainship,  to  Ali 
Morad.  But  that  also  appeared  from 
what  Meer  Roostum  said  himself  at  the 
conference  hetween  the  Ameers  of  Sinde 
and  the  agent  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, Major  Outram,  all  of  which  would 
be  found  in  the  hlue  hook  presented  to 
Parliament  in  1843.  Meer  Roostum 
Baid  —  **  By  the  generars  own  direc- 
tions I  sought  refuge  with  Ali  Morad** 
(and  here  he  produced  a  letter  from 
Sir  Charles  Napier  directing  him  to  place 
himself  under  the  protection  of  Ali  Morad), 
"who  placed  me  under  restraint,  and 
made  use  of  my  seal,  and  compelled  me 
to  do  as  he  thought  proper.  Would  I  re- 
sign my  birthright  of  my  own  free  will  ? 
I  did  not  write  that  letter.  Everything  I 
did,  I  did  hy  Ali  Morad's  advice,  whose 
advice  I  was  directed  hy  the  General  to  be 
guided  by.'*  There  was  another  proof  that 
whatever  was  done  in  respect  to  this  person 
was  done  by  order  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  if  injustice  was  committed  by  the 
instrumentality  of  Ali  Morad,  the  British 
Government  were  naturally  the  first  to  be 
blamed.  But  that  was  not  all;  for  Ali  Morad, 
not  content  with  the  proceeding  he  had  de- 
scribed, entered  into  another  agreement  in 
December,  1842,  hy  which  Ali  Morad 
agreed  to  give  his  brother  compensation 
in  lands  for  the  resignation  of  the  turban 
and  the  cession  of  those  lands  which  were 
attached  to  the  turban ;  and  how  did  he  pro- 
ceed with  respect  to  that  agreement  ?  He 
signed  the  agreement  with  his  brother 
Ameer  Roostum ;  but  the  messenger  sent 
to  Sir  Charles  Napier  with  the  second 
agreement,  conferring  upon  Roostum,  as 
be  thought,  equivalent  advantages  to  the 
resignation  of  the  turban  and  the  cession 
of  the  lands  attached  to  it,  was  inter- 
cepted by  Ali  Morad  ;  the  agreement  was 
taken  from  him.  The  consequence  was 
that  it  was  not  even  known  that  such  an 
agreement  had  been  signed;  Sir  Charles 
Napier  knew  nothing  of  it ;  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  and  the  nob'e  Earl  knew 
nothing  of  it;  and  Ali  Morad  did  not 
do  that  which  he  had  stipulated  with  his 
brother  he  would  do — but  he  remained  in 


possession  of  those  lands  and  those  very 
benefits  which  he  had  agreed  to  give  up 
to  Meer  Roostum  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
resignation  of  the  chieftainship,  whereby 
he  not  only  cheated  his  brother,  but  he 
cheated  the  British  Government ;  because 
those  territories  which  should  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  Meer  Roostum  by  this 
treaty,  would  have  been  confiscated  to  the 
British  Government  by  the  conquest  of 
Sinde  with  the  other  territories  of  the 
Ameers.  It  was  a  cheat  not  on  Roostum  and 
his  family,  but  really  on  the  British  Govern- 
ment, who  would  otherwise  have  acquired 
those  possessions  by  conquest.  These 
transactions,  to  which  the  noble  Earl  had 
not  alluded,  appeared  to  give  a  very  dif- 
ferent character  to  Ali  Morad  from  that 
assigned  him  by  the  noble  Earl.  But  that 
was  not  all.  After  having  defrauded  his 
brother,  in  two  instances,  out  of  that  which 
belonged  to  him,  the  next  contrivance  of 
Ali  Morad  was  to  persuade  the  unhappy 
man  that  Sir  Charles  l^apier — instead  of 
being  animated,  as  he  (Lord  Broughton) 
believed  he  was,  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
bring  matters  to  a  peaceable  conclusion — 
was  resolved  to  seize  Meer  Roostum,  to 
imprison  him  and  his  family,  and  that  his 
only  resource  was  to  fly.  Meer  Roostum 
listened  to  this  advice  and  fled,  and.  his 
flight  was  the  immediate  cause  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  British  and  the  Sin- 
dians ;  and,  in  order  to  prove  that  Ali 
Morad  instigated  Roostum  to  fly,  he 
would  call  in  evidence  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier himself,  who  said,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Governor  General  upon  the  subject — 
**  Now,  it  strikes  me  that  Ali  Morad  may 
have  frightened  the  old  man  into  the  fool- 
ish step  he  has  taken,  on  purpose  to  make 
his  possession  of  the  turban  more  secure. 
That,  to  do  this,  he  told  him  I  intended  to 
make  him  a  prisoner ;  Ali,  pretending  to 
be  his  friend,  and  only  waiting  for  his 
opportunity  to  betray  him.**  Such  was 
the  opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  of  the 
character  of  Ali  Morad,  whose  fidelity, 
to  his  (Lord  Broughton *s)  great  surprise, 
the  noble  Earl  said  was  never  suspected. 
[The  Earl  of  Ellenborouoh  :  Political 
fidelity.]  Well,  whose  political  fidehty 
was  never  suspected.  Then  there  was 
another  letter  written  by  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Ellenborough)  himself,  and 
dated  January  6,  1843,  in  which  this 
passage  occurs  : — **  I  feel  no  confidence 
even  in  Ali  Morad.  1  believed  he  ma- 
naged the  flight  of  Meer  Roostum.'*  If 
the  noble  Earl  then  at  the  head  of  the 
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British  Goverament  in  India  Buspeoted 
that  this  roan  was  really  guilty  of  such 
atrocity — the  double  atrocity  of  forcing 
this  old  man  to  commit  an  act  to  bring 
down  the  vengeance  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  to  plunge  his  own  country  in 
bloodshed  and  ruin — he  would  ask  their 
Lordships  whether  there  was  any  sort  of 
reason  to  believe  that  an  unfair  character 
had  been  given  to  Ali  Morad  by  those  who 
had  been  looking  into  these  transactions, 
and  who  had  pronounced  him  guilty  of 
many  parts  of  the  accusation  against  him  ? 
That  the  flight  of  Roostum  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  hostilities  was  proved  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  these  despatches  pre- 
sented to  Parliament.  What  was  said  by 
the  Ameers  in  the  last  conference  which 
took  place  on  the  13th  of  February,  1843, 
just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  ? 
They  said — '*  That  is  very  bad  ;  you  will 
neither  promise  restitution  of  what  has 
been  taken  from  them  (that  is,  the  Ameers) 
by  Ali  Morad,  nor  will  you  allow  them  to 
right  themselves.  Everything  that  the 
British  Government  would  have  from  them 
they  had  given  and  agreed  to.  Why  op- 
press them  any  further  ?  Promise  to  re- 
store the  lands  Ali  Morad  had  taken. 
They  have  given  you  all  you  wished  for 
yourself,  and  Khaons  Khan  without  a  mur- 
mur.'' And  at  last  the  despatches  said: 
— "If  you  will  not  promise  restitution 
of  the  lands  Ali  Morad  has  taken,  the 
Kyrpur  Ameers  must  fight  for  their  bread. '' 
What,  then,  was  the  fact  ?  That  the  in- 
justice  committed  against  the  Ameer  Roos- 
tum and  the  frauds  of  Ali  Morad,  wore  the 
immediate  cause  of  those  hostilities  which 
led  to  the  ruin  of  the  Ameei*s  and  the  con- 
quest of  Sinde.  He  would  not  refer  their 
Lordships  to  the  details  of  those  hostilities; 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  say  anything 
of  that  which  was  called  the  conquest  of 
Siade.  He  was  sorry  this  question  had 
been  opened,  and  had  taken  the  liberty  of 
informing  the  noble  Earl  privately  that,  in 
his  opinion,  it  could  lead  to  no  possible 
good.  He  was  very  sorry  to  hAve  to  speak 
thus  of  Ali  Morad.  He  was  a  fallen  man 
now — a  man  disgraced  by  his  own  acts — 
a  man  favoured,  exceedingly  favoured,  by 
the  noble  Earl;  and  the  honour  of  being 
defended  by  the  noble  Earl  was  the  only 
advantage  he  could  possibly  derive  from 
the  discussion.  After  Sinde  was  con- 
quered, after  those  provinces  were  put  in 
possession  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  their 
Lordships  might  ask,  how  came  it  that 
there  was  no  suspicion  of  the  perfidy  and 
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misconduct  of  Ali  Morad  further  than  thai 
to  which  he  had  alluded;  no  suspicion  of 
the  forgeries  and  misdeeds  by  whicn  he  had 
acquired  that  to  which  he  had  no  right? 
But  there  was  a  suspicion,  and  thai  sua- 
picion  had  reached  Sir  Charles  Napier 
himself,  of  which  he  could  convinco  thoir 
Lordships  by  reading  a  despatch  from 
the  Bombay  Government,  dated  25th  Feb- 
ruary, 1850:  "  On  this  subject  (Ali 
Morad)  we  also  beg  to  refer  to  a  confi- 
dential memorandum  of  Sir  Charles  Na» 
pier,  recorded  when  quitting  the  govern- 
ment of  Sinde,  and  to  a  demi-ofiicial  letter 
addressed  by  him  to  the  late  Governor  Ge- 
neral (Lord  Hardinge),  of  the  22nd  of  Sep- 
tember, 1847,  containing  information  rela* 
live  to  the  alleged  mode  in  which  the  sup- 
posed fraud  was  committed."  There  was 
also  a  minute  by  Sir  G.  Clark  on  the  same 
subject,  to  this  effect :  *'  In  a  private  me- 
morandum left  by  the  late  Governor  of 
Sinde,  there  stands  recorded  against  this 
chief  (Ali  Morad)  an  imputation  of  having, 
by  means  of  the  substitution  of  a  fabri- 
cated for  a  genuine  document,  appropriated 
a  district  which  belongs  to  the  British  Go- 
vernment. Sir  Charles  Napier  assumea 
such  to  have  been  the  case;  and,  appa- 
rently anticipating  that  stiU  more  endeneo 
would  be  obtained,  recommends  that,  pre* 
paratory  to  the  resumption  of  the  distriet 
in  question,  the  Commissioner  and  the  offi- 
cer commanding  in  Sinde  should  be  pre* 
sent  at  Sukkur,  and  the  troops  in  Northern 
Sinde  reinforced."  So  early  as  1847  Sir 
Charles  Napier  became  cognisant  of  fraud, 
and  thought  it  necessary  to  supply  meana 
of  punishing  it.  In  consequence  of  thia 
communication  made  by  the  Bombay  Go* 
vemment,  when  Sir  George  Clark  went  to 
Sinde  he  looked  into  the  case,  and  be* 
came  convinced  of  the  serious  nature  of 
the  charge  against  Ali  Morad.  He  rep<nrt6d 
his  opinion,  and  the  Government  of  Bom* 
bay,  upon  the  accession  of  Mr.  Pringle  aa 
Resident  Commissioner  in  Sinde,  desired 
Mr.  Pringle  to  look  into  it.  Mr.  Pringle 
did  look  into  it — and  their  Lordships  had 
the  testimony  of  the  noble  Earl  himself  aa 
to  his  high  character — Mr.  Pringle  re- 
ported to  the  Government  of  Bombay  that 
he  had  no  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  Ali  Morad. 
But  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  exercising. 
as  he  thought,  a  wise  discretion,  wishing 
to  give  that  individual  a  better  chance  of 
escape  than  might  be  afforded  by  the  deei* 
sion  of  only  one  person — that  one  persoiii 
to  a  certain  degree,  prejudiced  against  him^ 
being  Commissioner  df  Sinde  — die  Go- 
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▼arnment  of  Bombay  ordered  that  a  Com- 
mission should  be  appointed.  A  Commis- 
sion was  appointed,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Pringle,  Major  Jacob,  and  Major  Laing. 
The  noble  Earl  objected  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  soldiers  on  that  Commission.  But 
it  was  not  the  first  time  civil  jurisdiction 
had  been  entrusted  to  military  men;  and 
in  our  time  the  Nuwab  of  Kurnore  was 
deposed  by  a  Commission  headed  by  a  mi- 
litary man,  Major  Pottle.  In  this  case 
especially  there  was  no  ground  for  com- 
plaint. Major  Jacob  was  an  officer  distin- 
gnished,  not  merely  for  gallantry  in  the 
field,  but  by  the  ability  with  which  he  had 
administered  the  frontier  of  Sinde  under 
very  difficult  circumstances.  The  Com- 
mission held  its  sittings.  Nothing  could 
be  fairer  than  the  way  in  which  the  pro- 
ceedings were  conducted.  AH  Morad  was 
present  himself,  and  examined  the  witnesses 
adduced  in  support  of  the  charges,  and  was 
able,  if  he  liked,  to  call  any  witnesses  on 
his  own  part.  It  was  an  open  inquiry. 
There  was  no  concealment.  He  had  never 
heard  the  least  complaint  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  inquiry  was  conducted.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Commission  was  adverse  to 
Ali  Morad.  They  considered,  as  he  was 
sure  their  Lordships  would  consider  if  they 
•▼er  saw  their  report,  that  the  fraud  with 
respect  to  the  treaty  of  Nownahur,  was  ju- 
dicially proven.  They  did  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  pronounce  judgment  on  any 
other  charges;  but  thought  it  sufficient  to 
pronounce  their  verdict  upon  the  first 
charge,  namely,  the  forgery  of  the  treaty  of 
Nownahur,  and  on  that  the  verdict  was  de- 
cidedly against  Ali  Morad.  It  was  sent  to 
the  Governor  of  Bombay;  the  Governor  of 
Bombay  sent  it  to  the  Governor  General. 
The  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Ellenborough) 
Mid  that  certain  prejudices  in  the  Bombay 
•MTice  made  it  probable  that  this  man 
eonld  not  have  a  fair  trial  from  Bombay 
•ervants.  He  (Lord  Broughton)  entirely 
dissented  from  that  opinion.  But  the  re- 
port of  the  Commission,  with  all  the  papers 
appended  to  it,  was  sent  to  the  Governor 
Oeneral.  The  Governor  General  examined 
the  whole  of  the  evidence,  and  returned 
iike  report,  with  his  opinion,  to  the  Gover- 
Bor  of  Bombay;  and  the  united  reports  of 

^  ibe  Indian  Government  and  the  Governor 
of  Bombay,  with  that  of  the  Commission 
•od  the  evidence  attached,  were  sent  home 
to  the  authorities  in  England.     The  home 

,  ,  authorities  also  had  no  doubt  of  the  pr6- 
prietj  of  the  decision  in  every  particular. 

-    Thare  was  no  difference  of  opmion  in  India, 


nor  had  he  heard  of  any  difference  of  opinion 
even  in  England  as  to  the  ofience  being 
proved.  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  punishment.  Some  were  for  more, 
some  for  less.  Some  were  for  depriving 
Ali  Morad  of  every  thing  he  had,  and  ho 
had  seen  it  hinted,  that  **  the  offender 
ought  to  be  put  to  death.''  "  It  is 
lucky  for  him,''  says  an  Indian  news* 
paper,  **  that  he  lives  in  the  year  1852, 
when  our  power  is  irresistible,  and  'we 
can  afford  to  be  merciful.  In  the  time 
of  Clive  and  Hastings,  he  would  probably 
have  been  hanged  for  the  forgery  and 
cheat  of  which  he  has  been  guilty."  He 
(Lord  Broughton)  did  not  believe  that  if  the 
then  Governor  General  of  India  (the  Earl 
of  Ellenborough)  had  been  cognisant,  as 
he  now  was,  of  the  misdeeds  of  Ali  Morad, 
that  the  war  would  have  taken  place.  He 
did  not  wish  to  open  the  question;  and  he 
felt  as  confident  as  of  his  own  existence, 
that  had  that  noble  Earl  known  as  much 
then  as  he  knew  now  of  Ali  Morad,  the 
conquest  of  Sinde  would  not  have  taken 
place — certainly  not  under  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  had  taken  place. 
This  man  had  been  the  cause  of  the  shed- 
ding of  a  great  deal  of  blood — he  had  been 
guilty  of  one  of  the  basest  of  crimes — of 
defrauding  one  of  his  nearest  relatives, 
and  of  betraying  the  cause  of  his  own 
countrymen ;  and,  more  than  that,  though 
it  was  not  a  crime  of  so  deep  a  stain,  of 
cheating  the  very  Power  and  the  very  per- 
sons who  had  raised  him  to  his  station, 
placed  him  on  his  ill-gotten  throne,  and 
maintained  him  there.  He  did  not  know 
how  there  could  be  blacker  guilt,  or  how 
there  could  possibly  be  a  greater  combina« 
tion  of  offences.  He  begged  noble  Lords 
to  observe,  that  had  the  Indian  Government 
only  taken  possession  of  that  of  which  Ali 
Morad  had  fraudulently  deprived  them,  it 
would  only  be  restitution,  and  not  punish- 
ment. The  Indian  Government  had  taken 
from  him  the  two  properties  which  he 
ought  never  to  have  had — that  which  he 
had  fraudulently  possessed  himself  of,  and 
that  which  he  had  obtained  by  intercept- 
ing the  messenger  and  suppressing  the 
agreements  with  his  brother.  The  noble 
Earl  would  have  acted  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  present  Government  of  India,  had 
he  been  cognisant  at  the  time  of  the  real 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  of  the  true 
character  of  Ali  Morad.  Neither  was  there 
any  injustice  in  depriving  him  of  the  turban. 
He  had  not  obtained  that  honour  fairly. 
By  a  gross  injustice  he  had  made  his 
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moderation  in  the  character  of  the  penalty. 
The  noble  Earl  said  that  they  could  not 
treat  a  person  at  the  same  time  as  an  in- 
dependent prince  and  as  a  subject,  who 
might  be  tried  in  their  own  courts;  and  the 
noble  Earl  then  proceeded  to  argue  the 
case  as  if  they  had  tried  the  matter  in  the 
courts  according  to  the  forms  of  justice  ap- 
plicable to  trying  an  indictment,  and  as  if 
legal  punishment  had  been  inflicted  by  the 
courts.     But  that  was  not  the  course  which 
had  been  attempted  by  the  Government. 
They  acknowledged   the  position   of  AH 
Morad  as  a  prince,  and  they  had  a  perfect 
right  to  deal  with  him  on  the  evidence  in 
their  possession,  as  in  a  case  between  the 
East  Indian  Government  and  an  indepen- 
dent prince,  against  whom  they   deemed 
they  had  cause  not  of  complaint  only,  but 
cause  of  offence  on  the  ground  of  fraud 
committed  against  the  Indian  Government 
by  a  prince  under  their  protection.     He 
would  go  further  by  saying,  that  the  mis- 
information which  had  been  communicated 
by  him  to  the  British  Government  had 
caused  the  loss  of  a  vast  amount  of  blood 
and  treasure  in  the  wars  which  had  been 
fomented  and  encouraged  by  that  misinfor- 
mation.    The  Indian   Government  might 
have  declared  hostility  against  Ali  Morad 
at  once,  and  they  might  have  swept  him 
from  his  territory,  as  an  act  of  retaliation; 
and  that  specific  course,  if  he  was  not  misin- 
formed, was  recommended  by  Mr.  Pringle 
himself,   who   having   examined  into   the 
facts,  stated  that  in  his  judgment  there 
was  quite  sufficient  evidence  for  them  to 
proceed  at  once,  without  further  investiga- 
tion,  upon  their  own  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  to  take  ample  vengeance  upon  one 
who  had  defrauded  the  British  Government; 
and  it  was  solely  with  a  view  to  avoid  the 
least  possible  misconception  of  the  merits 
of  the  case  that  that  course  was  not  taken. 
It  was  not  for  the  British  Government  to 
refer  to   the  native   durbars   and  native 
princes,  to  ask  what  course  the  British  Go- 
vernment should  pursue.     The  supplemen- 
tary inquiry  took  place  in  order  that  there 
might  be  evidence  patent  to  the  whole  world 
that  they  proceeded  on  indisputable  facts. 
The  proceeding,  then,  in  the  manner  which 
had  been  adopted,  although  undoubtedly 
not  according  to  the  forms  of  law,  will 
afford  no  parallel  to  the  case  of  properties 
in  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire,  as  put 
by  the  noble  Earl;  but  by  investigating 
the  state  of  facts,  and  furnishing  evidence 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Governal  General, 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Indian  Govem- 

The  Earl  of  Derby 


ment  was  neither  harsh  nor  unjuBt.  but  one 
of  extraordinary  forbearance  towards  a  per- 
son who  had  placed  himself  in  the  position 
of  Ali  Morad — a  position  which  would  have 
justified  acts  of  open  and  immediate  hos- 
tility.    The  noble  Earl  complained  of  the 
verdict  of  the  court  not  being  upon  the  isioe 
submitted  to  it,  and  said  that  it  had  sen- 
tenced him  to  a  loss  of  property  for  an  of- 
fence which  was  not  submitted  to  its  con- 
sideration.    The  court  was  called  upon  to 
examine  evidence  and  declare  by  their  ver- 
dict whether  Ali  Morad  was  guilty  or  not 
guilty  of  a  particular  charge  of  forgery, 
and  upon  that  verdict  judgment  was  bud- 
stantially  to  pass,  the  sentence  to  be  im- 
posed, not  by  the  Judge  of  that  court,  boi 
by  an  independent  authority,  the  Governor 
General  in  council.     It  turned  out,  in  the 
course  of  the  inquiry  into  the  specific  charge 
of  forgery,  that  not  only  was  the  forgery 
committed  in  that  particular  case  shown 
clearly  and  indisputably  to  be  the  means 
by  which  he  had  obtained  illegal  possea- 
sion  of  a  large  portion  of  territory,  bat  H 
turned  out  also  that  he  had  become  pos- 
sessed of  another  large  portion  of  territory 
— not,  indeed,  by  forgery,  but  by  frand 
equivalent  to  forgery,  by  which  he  made 
the  British  Government  the  unwitting  agent 
of  his  crime.     The  noble  Baron  had  ex- 
plained the  circumstances  under  which  the 
cession  of  the   turban   had  taken   place. 
That  cession  had  been  made  in  accordanee 
with  the  legal  forms  binding  upon  Maho- 
medans,  and  it  was  in  itself  good;   but 
there  was  another  instrument  also  in  whioh 
equivalents  for  the  cession  were  set  forth* 
containing  various  conditions  and  resenra- 
tions  of  rights  of  territory  ceded  with  the 
turban,  and  reservations  of  personal  allow- 
ances— all  which  conditions  Ali  Morad,  who 
was  now  represented  as  such  a  blameless 
character,  had  suppressed  by  the  intercep- 
tion of  the  messengers;  and,  without  giving 
any  of  those  equivalents  named  in  the  in- 
strument, he  took  possession  of  the  turban. 
His  noble  Friend   complained  now  that, 
when  those  facts  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  British  Government,  that  part  of 
the  possessions  of  which  Ali  Morad  was 
deprived  was  that  very  turban  which  he 
had  thus  obtained  by  fraud.     His  noUe 
Friend   said  that  he   had   seen  in   some 
newspapers  estimates  of  the   revenue  of 
the  property  forfeited.     He  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  had  been  unable  to  find  any  such 
estimates  in  the  official  papers;    and  he 
mentioned  the  matter  to  show  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Govemmenty 
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'  obtain  judgment  not  only  for  that  but  for 
otber  property  to  which  he  had  no  claim. 
It  was  as  though  he  had  brought  an  ac- 
tion against  a  man  to  recover  a  property 
in  Cambridgeshire,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  improperly  obtained,  and  the  Court 
hnA  not  only  given  the  property  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire but  also  property  in  Lincoln- 
sbirOy  to  which  there  was  no  claim  made. 
He  wonld  not  havefirst  proceeded  against  Ali 
Morad  as  an  independent  prince,  and  then 
bare  punished  him  as  a  subject — he  would, 
bowoTor,  have  marked  his  sense  of  the 
crime  of  forgery,  the  basest  of  which  a 
prince  could  he  guilty.  With  the  most 
perfect  confidence  he  would  have  laid  the 
wbole  case  before  the  Princes  of  India;  he 
would  bare  gone  to  every  Durbar  and  asked 
its  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment that  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  one  of 
their  own  fraternity;  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  result  would  have  been  a  unani- 
mous decree  for  the  degradation  of  one 
who  had  so  disgraced  his  position.  But  the 
Princes  of  India,  while  they  degraded  the 
Sovereign,  would  not  have  extinguished  the 
lUg.  It  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
follow  the  noble  Baron  through  all  the 
tofnes  upon  which  he  had  touched.  There 
eould  not  be  a  doubt  that  the  impression 
on  the  mind  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  was, 
that  Ali  Morad  had  forged  the  documents; 
bat  Sir  Charles  Napier  never  could  obtain 
die  proof.  When  Sheik  Ali  Houssein 
wanted  to  obtain  letters  of  introduction  to 
Lahore,  be  went  to  Sir  Charles  Napier  to 
oblatn  them.  "Give  me  first,'*  said  Sir 
Charies,  *'that  leaf  which  you  possess." 
Sheik  Ali  Houssein  promised  the  leaf,  but 
h&  never  brought  it;  and  when  Sir  Charles 
was  departing,  he  left  letters  of  introduc- 
tioii  to  the  Resident,  which  were  to  be 
esdianged  with  the  Sheik  for  the  im- 
portant leaf  which  would  have  established 
the  guilt  of  Ali  Morad.  But  the  political 
iidflh^  of  this  prince  to  the  British  Go- 
TWnment  was  unquestioned.  His  troops 
mui  all  the  resources  of  his  territory  were 
ever  at  our  entire  command.  There  never 
was  the  smallest  doubt  of  his  political 
aUBtj;  and  in  a  country  like  India,  as 
writ  as  in  any  other  country,  that  was  a 
of  no  small  importance — in  fact, 
thing  most  valuable. 
hOMD  BBOUGHTON  said,  he  had  been 
to  state  the  circumstances  alluded 
4o  hj  the  praises  the  noble  Earl  had  be- 
.^iflowad  on  Ali  Morad 's  character,  and  on 
lliigood  Istth  and  fidelity.  He  bad  men- 
^-  ^ll^iBd  these  facts  that  then:  Lordships 
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might  learn  the  real  character  of  the 
man. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  re- 
plied, that  the  praise  he  gave  Ali  Morad 
was  this,  that  he  had  always  been  faith- 
ful to  our  Government ;  and  every  one 
conversant  with  India  must  be  aware  that 
political  fidelity  was  peculiarly  valuable  in 
India. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  that  the  dis- 
cussion which  had  taken  place  fully  con- 
firmed the  statement  of  the  noble  Earl, 
that  the  meanest  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  the  highest,  and  in  how- 
ever remote  a  part  of  Her  Majesty's  do- 
minions, need  not  fear  that  they  would 
sufier  any  prejudice  with  their  Lordships 
from  any  charge  that  might  be  brought 
against  them,  and  that  their  Lordships 
would  never  be  deaf  to  any  complaints  or 
to  any  demands  for  justice  which  might  be 
addressed  to  them;  and  it  would  be  well 
for  all  those  who  might  appeal  to  their 
Lordships'  justice  if  they  found  an  advo- 
cate so  distinguished  for  ability  and  sin- 
cerity as  the  noble  Earl;  but  he  must  add, 
that  when  unfounded  complaints  were  made 
against  those  who  acted  under  authority  in 
a  remote  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions, 
or  when  persons  were  attacked  in  their  ab- 
sence, he  trusted  there  never  would  be 
wanting  in  that  House  those  who  would 
ably  vindicate  those  absent  servants  of  the 
Crown  with  the  same  power  and  ability  as 
had  been  exhibited  on  the  present  occasion 
by  the  noble  Baron  (Lord  Broughton),  after 
whose  statement  he  (the  Earl  of  Derby) 
felt  it  unnecessary  to  trespass  on  their 
Lordships'  time,  or  to  add  anything  to  the 
ample  and  satisfactory  vindication  he  had 
given  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  which  the  noble  Baron  was  a  Mem- 
ber; and  ho  only  rose  to  say,  that  assuming 
the  guilt  of  Ali  Morad,  of  which  he  had 
not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  notwithstanding 
what  had  been  said  by  the  noble  Earl — 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  :  I 
know  nothing  about  it. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  :  He  should  feel 
himself  ashamed  to  hold  the  position  in 
which  he  at  present  stood,  if  he  were  not 
prepared  to  take  the  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility which  belonged  to  bis  Government, 
because  the  transaction  had  taken  place 
under  the  auspices  of  a  previous  Govern- 
ment. Assuming,  then,  the  indubitability 
of  the  fact  of  Ali  Morad 's  guilt,  he  con- 
sidered the  proceedings  of  the  Governor 
General  and  of  the  Court  of  Directors  had 
been  characterised  by  strict  equity  and  by 
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ris;hi  to  deal  with  him  on  the  evidence  in    and  upon  that  verdict  judgment  was  sub- 

their  possession,  as  in  a  case  between  the    stantially  to  pass,  the  sentence  to  be  im- 

tlasc  Indian  Government  and  an  indepen-   posed,  not  by  the  Judge  of  that  court,  but 

dent  prince,  aipiiust  wiiom  they   deemed   by  an  independent  authority,  the  Governor 

they  had  cause  not  of  compiaint  only,  but    General  in  council.     It  turned  out,  in  the 

cause  of  oifence    ;u  tiie  ground  of  fraud   course  of  the  inquiry  into  the  specific  ohaige 

committed  against  the  Indian  Government    of  forgery,  that  not  only  was  tbe  forgeiy 

by  a  prince    uudcr  their  protection.     He   committed  in  that  particular  ease  shown 

would  i;o  I'urtiier  by  sayiu!;,  that  the  mis-   clearly  and  indisputably  to  be  the  mesni 

ill  formation  which  Iiad  been  communicated    by  which  he  bad  obtained  illegal  ponncfl 

by    lum   to  the    British   Government  had    aion  of  a  large  portion  of  territOTj,  bot  it 

caused  the  losb  of  a  vast  amount  oi  blood   turned  out  also  that  be  had  become  pos- 

:iud  treasure  in  the  war9  which  had  been    sessed  of  another  large  portion  of  territory 

tomoutcd  aud  encouraged  by  that  misinfor-   — not,   indeed,  by  forgery,   bat  by  frmd 

inaiiou.      The   Indian    Government  might    equivalent  to  forgery,  by  which  he  mido 

Imvo  dov'Urvd  hostility  a£:ainst  AH  Morad    the  British  Government  the  unwitting  agent 

at  oiicct  and  choy  might  have  swept  him   of  his  crime.     The  noble  Baron  had  ex* 

livai  liis  toiiitorv.  a;^  an  act  of'  retaliation;    plained  the  circumstances  under  which  the 

and  thai  !ipvv I  tic  cour!h\  if  he  was  not  misin-   cession  of  the   turban   had  taken   plsca 

i'oiiucd,  Ha<^  rxx'oiiHuoiided  by  Mr.  Priugle   That  cession  had  been  made  in  accordssee 

iuiiisclf.    w1k>   having   examined  into   the  i  with  the  legal  forms  binding  upon  MsIm^ 

tads.   sitauHi  that  in  his  judgment  there   medans,  and  it  was  in  itself  good;  but 

\«aa  quite  sutKciout  evidence  for  them  to  ,  there  was  another  instrument  also  in  which 

inocood  at  oiico.  \tithout  further  investiga- 1  equivalents  for  the  cession  were  set  forth, 

liou.    upoii   ihoir  own   kuowleilge  of  the .  containing  various  conditions  and  resarvi- 

tucl'«,  lo  uko  auipio  vengeance  upon  one  !  tions  of  rights  of  territory  ceded  with  the 

\\\\\}  )i.ul  detiAudi\i  (ho  l^ritish  Government;  j  turban,  and  reservations  of  personal  allov- 

aiul  ti  ^a«  skUelv  with  a  view  to  avoid  the!  ances — all  which  conditions  Ali  Morad,  vbo 

li>a.^c  tK>»Aiblo  tui.<»^viu*vpcion  ^i  the  merits  I  was  now  represented  as  such  a  blamdeu 

ni  I  ho  v\i.to  I  hat  that  ^vursc  was  not  taken,  j  character,  had  suppressed  by  the  intereep- 

Ii  \«a:i  not  t'oi-  iho  l^Mcish  Government  to   tion  of  the  messengers;  and,  without  giriag 

loloi    U'    (ho   uaci^o   durbars    and   native   any  of  those  equivalents  named  in  &e  n^ 

puiK'o.-i.  u»  atk  ^h<i(  cv'ursc  the  British  Go- :  strument,  he  took  possession  of  the  tnibtii 

xoiuiii^Mtv -«liou!d  i>urr^uc.     The  supplemen- J  His  noble  Friend   complained   now  tM 

iat>   (tiquii\  dvvk  p*ac\'  ::t  or\U*r  that  there  <  when  those  facts  came  to  the  knowled|ge 

uii>;hfc  bo  *«*idoti\V  iMiow:  :o  :he  whole  world   of  the  British  Government,   that  part  ef 

iliat  khi«\  {»ixs.-N\\kv\l  Oil  tuii'.s;*c::ay.o  facts.  I  tbe  possessions  of  which  Ali  Morad  vil 

riu»  »'iKKxssl»5»^.  \^ci».  -tt  ihc  siATsr.or  which   deprived  was  that  very  turban  which  he 

Ua\l  l^'vu    «do(».x\i.   al;'v;:^ci  undoubtedly !  had  thus  obtained  by  fraud.     His  noUe 

i4i»b    k^A^'^diit.A;    vo  ;V   ^.^rtv.^  cf  law.  will '  Friend   said  that  he   had    seen  in  some 

^thM\l  u.«  ^Mi^t-ic*  A*  vv  s'sAJLc  of  prv^^vrtios   newspapers  estimates  of  the   revenae  of 

^*Hm^M»i^;^^i^■•^-.♦'»vi  *. .  Nv*:t*:::rv\  as  put    the  property  forfeited.     He  (the  Eari  of 

tliik  ii«»',^v>  K.«  ;.   >u'4   S   v.vost igniting    Derby)  had  been  unable  to  find  anyneh 

k>  ^si  'ikOiv  .»:»U  t-.»  ♦••*-'' :v.i:  ov:do«co   estimates  in  the  official  papers;   and  he 

>u^iu:uvsl  >v  tV  v,^*^vrvai  Gonoral. .  mentioned  the  matter  to  show  thalitwH 

^  (»u.«u^^A  S  t^M^  ludidui  GoTom- 1  impossible  for  the  GoTemmenty  witboit 
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reference  to  India,  to  furnish  that  portion 
of  the  papers  moved  for  bj  the  noble  Earl. 
But  he  dissented  altogether  from  the  doc- 
trine of  his  noble  Friend,  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  not  entitled  to  call  upon  Ali 
Morad  to  restore  the  lands  he  had  unjustly 
obtained.     The  noble  Earl  thought  that 
thej  ought  to  hare  imposed  on   him   a 
peenniary  fine  ;  but  if  the  noble  Earl  ad- 
mitted the  right  to  impose  on  him  a  pecu- 
niary fine,  he  at  once  gave  up  the  ques- 
tion of  his  independence.   As  to  the  greater 
or  less  amount  of  the  fine,  it  was  not  a 
matter  on  which   he  would   express    an 
opinion,  as  he  had  not  the  facts  before 
him;  but  that  the  Indian  Government  was 
justified  in  demanding  restitution  and  en- 
forcing a  fine  by  way  of  penalty,  whether 
of  money  or  rights  of  property  was  im- 
material, was  a  point  which  was  conceded 
by  the  very  argument  of  the  noble  Earl. 
But  what  punishment  could  be  more  ap- 
propriate and  equitable  than  that  Ali  Mo- 
rad, having  obtained  the  turban  and  pre- 
cedence in  the  principality  by  gross  fraud 
and  forgery,  the  forfeiture  of  the  turban 
thus  disgraced,  by  having  been  obtained 
bj  such  means,  should  be  a  portion  of  the 
penalty  imposed  on  him  ?     After  all,  he 
was  left  an  independent  landed  proprietor 
after  this  forfeiture,  and  no  one  sought  to 
take  from  him  any  portion  of  his  patrimo- 
nial territory  which  had  been  accorded  to 
bim  originally  by   the   fourfold   division. 
Tbej  proposed  to  take  from  him  the  land 
which  he  had  wrongfully  obtained  ;   also 
that  he  should  forfeit  the  turban,  which  he 
liad  fraudulently  and  disgracefully  taken; 
and   they  left  him  in  possession   of  his 
]>airimonial  property  and  of  such   respect 
as  ha  could  command  amongst  the  natives, 
to  whom  the  whole  course  of  his  conduct 
known.    He  should  desire  to  move,  as 
addition  to  his  noble  Friend's  Motion, 
withont  which  the  return  would  be  imper- 
fcet,  for  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
miaaion,  and  of  the  evidence  taken  before 
Uy  by  which  the  fraud  was  substantiated, 
bk  order  that  it  might  not  go  forth  to  the 
|Hiblie  at  large  that  the  Indian  Govern- 
nent  bad  done  these  things  in  a  corner,  or 
ihai  they  asked  any  concealment  to  be 
tibrown  over  these  acts,  or  sought  to  defeat 
Am  judgment  of  public  opinion,  either  here 
or  ia  ladia.     On  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ly  be  had  to  say  that  he  had  no  objec- 
io  the  production  of  the  papers.     Ho 
ore  moved  to  add  the  report  of  the 
Oiumaakmen  appointed  to  inquire  mto  the 
of  Ali  Morad. 


Eabl  grey  said,  he  hoped  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  would  not  omit,  after 
what  had  taken  place  with  reference  to 
this  matter,  to  look  back  and  consider  the 
bearing  of  this  case  upon  prior  transactions. 
He  had  heard  a  considerable  time  ago, 
when  the  transactions  in  Sinde  took  place, 
that  much  doubt  was  expressed  by  persons 
qualified  to  give  a  sound  opinion  as  to  the 
justice  of  tbe  war  by  which  the  Ameers  of 
Scinde  were  deposed,  and  of  the  measures 
which  were  taken  against  them.     Officers 
of  the  highest  character — Colonel  Outram 
and  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  both  expressed 
an  unhesitating  opinion  that  justice  had 
not  been  done  to  those  unfortunate  Princes; 
and  they  now  heard  from  his  noble  Friend 
opposite,  and  from  the  noble  Lord,  that  Ali 
Morad  was  convicted  of  forgery  and  the 
basest  intrigues;  and  that   if  it  were  not 
for  his  pernicious  acts  those  Princes  would 
not  have  taken  tbe  steps  which  had  brought 
the  British  Government  down  upon  them, 
and  that  but  for  his  malpractices  those  un^ 
happy  Princes  would  not  have  been  en- 
gaged in  those  hostilities.     If  that  were 
really  the  correct  view  of  the  case — if  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  late  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  and  of   Her  Ma- 
jesty's present  Government,  that  the  con- 
duct of  Ali  Morad  bad  been  really  such 
as  had  been  described — it  was  incumbent 
on  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Go- 
vernment to  consider  the  position  of  the 
Ameers  of  Sinde,  who  were  languishing 
in  confinement  at  a  distance  from   their 
own    country,   and   were    suffering    most 
cruelly  from  those  transactions.     He  was 
quite  aware  that  in  those  cases  injustice 
once  perpetrated  could  not  always  be  re- 
versed, however  anxious  they  might  be  to 
do  so,  and  that  it  was  not  like  transactions 
between  private  individuals — for  political 
reasons  might  render  it  imposible  to  render 
full  reparation  to  those  Princes.     But  if 
Ali  Morad  was  such  a  character  as  had 
been  described,  it  was  he  that  was  to  blame 
for  the  transactions  in  Sinde.     It  was  in- 
cumbent on  the  authorities  to  investigate 
the  matter,  and  see  what  could  be  done  in  it. 
The  Earl  of  DERBY  was  anxious  to 
say  one  word  more  before  their  Lordships 
agreed  to  the  Resolution.     In  his  opinion 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl  Grey)  had 
gone  much  further  than  he  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  could  be  expected  to  go  with  him, 
when  he  said  that  in  consequence  of  the 
discovery  of  the  proceedings  and  intrigues 
of  Ali  Morad,  the  Ameers  of  Sinde  might 
now  be  considered  as  persons  not  only 
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blameless,  but  as  persons  to  wboni  repara- 
tion was  due.  In  that  he  could  not  cer- 
tainly concur  with  the  noble  Earl.  But 
this  he  would  sa}',  that  the  discovery  of 
the  intrigues  of  Ali  Morad  did  put  the 
conduct  of  the  Ameers  in  a  more  favour- 
able position  than  it  appeared  before; 
and  he  would  go  further,  and  say^,  that  he 
had  now  the  satisfaction  of  informing  the 
noble  Earl  that  so  strong  was  that  convic- 
tion entertained  by  the  Court  of  Directors, 
that  instructions  had  already  been  sent  out 
for  the  purpose  of  reconsidering  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Ameers — not  with  the  view  of 
restoring  to  them  their  territorial  posses- 
sions, but  with  the  view  of  rendering  their 
position  more  favourable  than  it  was  at 
present.  So  far  as  they  had  acted  with 
the  advice  and  under  the  influence  of  All 
Morad,  he  granted  they  had  a  right  to 
consideration;  still  he  could  not  exempt 
them  from  blame  altogether,  and  far  less 
could  he  regard  them  as  persons  who  were 
entitled  t6  any  reparation. 

Earl  GREY  explained.  All  ho  had 
said  was — repeating  correctly,  he  believed, 
what  his  noble  Friend  had  stated — that  his 
noble  Friend's  belief  was,  that  but  for  the 
pernicious  influence  of  this  man,  Ali  Mo- 
rad, no  war  would  have  taken  place  at  the  j 
time,  and  that  the  Ameers  were  driven  to  • 
adopt  those  steps  which  brought  upon  them  | 
the  British  Army  by  that  man's  advice;  and 
ho  thought  he  was  not  far  wrong  when  he 
thus  quoted  his  noble  Friend's  statement. 
Whether  or  not  they  were  entirely  free 
from  blame,  he  was  quite  unable  to  express 
an  opinion;  certainly,  considerable  doubt 
had  been  expressed  by  persons  of  the  high- 
est authority  with  regard  to  the  justice  of 
the  treatment  they  had  received.  That 
doubt  had,  of  late,  been  greatly  increased, 
and  he  thought  it  was  necessary  that  their 
case  should  be  reconsidered,  lie  was  glad 
to  find,  therefore,  from  the  noble  Earl,  that 
orders  to  that  effect  had  been  given,  and 
he  could  only  add  that  he  should  deeply 
regret  if,  by  any  want  of  caution  on  the 
part  of  the  British  authorities,  they  had 
allov.'cd  themselves  for  so  long  a  period  to 
be  made  the  instruments  of  a  person  of  the 
character  ascribed  to  this  Ali  Morad. 

After  a  few  words  from  Lord  CoL- 
ciiESTEK,  which  wore  not  heard. 

The  Eakl  of  ELLENBOllOUGH  said, 
that  the  noble  Earl  had  entirely  mistaken 
the  nature  of  the  offence  for  which  the 
Ameers  of  Sinde  bad  been  deposed.  In 
coQSoquence  of  presuming,  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  did,  that  hostilities  were 

Th$  Earl  of  Dwhy 


meditated  on  the  part  of  the  Ameen  of 
Sinde,  certain  treaties  were  presented  to 
the  Ameers,  and  to  these  treaties  tbey 
agreed.  They  signed  the  treaties  on  one 
day,  and  the  next  they  attacked  a  British 
detachment  with  10,000  men;  in  fact,  tt 
the  time  they  were  agreeing  to  the  tros- 
ties,  they  were  collecting  troops  in  front 
and  rear  of  the  English  forces,  which  wen 
only  saved  from  destruction  bj  the  genim, 
decision,  and  gallantry  of  Sir  Charles  Ns- 
pier.  The  Ameers  were  condemned  not 
for  any  conduct  of  theirs  preceding  tlM 
treaty,  but  for  the  treachery  which  pr»- 
ceded,  and  the  culpability  which  accompt- 
nied  the  battle  of  Meance. 

Motion  agreed  to,  with  the  additionil 
paper  suggested  by^  the  Earl  of  Derfaj, 
namely : — 

**  A  Copy  of  the  Report  of  the  CommiMiooen 
ap|)ointed  to  inquire  into  the  Conduct  of  Ali 
Morad." 

Uouse  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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2°  County  Courts  Further  Extension. 

EDINBURGH  AND  CANONGATE  ANNUTTT 
TAX  ABOLITION  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Sm  WILLIAM  GIBSON  CRAW 
moved  the  Second  Reading  of  ibis  BiDi 
winch  ho  said  was  approved  of  by  the  lite 
Government,  but  he  understood  that  sons 
part  of  it  would  be  resisted  by  Her  Ib- 
jesty's  present  Advisers.  Ho  boped  tht 
Government  would  now  state  what  Atf 
views  were  with  regard  to  ibis  Bill,  vi 
not  allow  it  to  be  read  a  second  time  fe 
the  purpose  of  being  hereafter  opposed. 

Mr. FORBES  MACKENZIE  said,tM 
speaking  as  an  independent  Member  vht 
last  year  sat  upon  the  Conamittee,  be  «M 
not  altogether  opposed  to  the  object  ef  Ai 
Bill ;  but  nevertheless  he  thought  it  dflfo- 
tive  both  in  principle  and  detMl.  It  vM 
said  dissent  was  on  the  increase  in  Bfr 
burgh,  and  that  was  one  of  the  reasooifv 
reducing  the  number  of  ministers  of  tbi 
Established  Church,  which  the  promoM 
of  the  Bill  urged  in  its  favour.  He,lii*^ 
ever,  could  not  recognise  the  force  <tf  tM 
reason,  nor  could  he  say  that  he  had 
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confidence  in  tbe  securities  which  were 
proposed  to  be  taken  for  the  payment  of 
these  fifteen  ministers;  and  unless  the  Bill 
came  out  of  the  Committee  very  much  al- 
tered, he  should  feel  bound  to  oppose  it  on 
tbe  third  reading. 

Mr.  MONCREIFF  said,  he  should  sup- 
port the  Bill.  He  examined  its  provisions 
while  in  office,  and  he  highly  approved  of 
it.  There  could  not  be  a  greater  error 
than  to  suppose  that  its  operations  could 
possibly  injure  the  ministers  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  Scotland;  and  if  the 
House  could  be  made  sensible  of  the  heart- 
burnings that  it  was  calculated  to  put  a 
stop  to  in  Scotland,  it  would  ultimately 
pass  the  Bill. 

Sir  GEORGE  CLERK  said,  he  was  in 
favour  of  the  measure,  though  he  was  op- 
posed to  many  of  its  details;  and  he  trust- 
ed, when  the  Bill  came  down  from  the 
Committee,  the  defects  would  have  been  ex- 
punged. He  should  resist  any  attempt  to 
reduce  the  number  of  clergymen  attached 
to  the  Established  Church,  and  he  called 
upon  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  second 
his  exertions  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  J.  B.  SMITH  said,  he  only  re- 
gretted that  instead  of  proposing  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  clergy  from  eighteen 
to  fifteen,  the  Bill  did  not  propose  to  reduce 
them  to  six.  It  was  a  great  hardship  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  to  be  com- 
pelled to  contribute  to  the  support  of  a 
Church  Establishment  of  which  they  did 
not  approve.  He  confessed  he  could  not 
view  the  Bill  with  much  favour,  for  it  fell 
short  of  the  object  for  the  attainment  of 
which  it  professed  to  be  designed. 

Sir  EDWARD  COLEBROOKE  said, 
that  such  a  Bill  as  the  one  now  under 
discussion  ought  to  have  been  introduced 
rather  by  the  Government  than  by  a  pri- 
vate Member.  He  would  not  divide  the 
House  on  the  second  reading,  but  would  re- 
serve the  privilege  of  opposing  the  measure 
on  a  future  stage,  in  the  event  of  its  not 
being  materially  amended  in  Committee. 

Sir  ROBERT  H.  INGLIS  thought  the 
debate  should  be  adjourned  till  Govern- 
ment could  come  forward  and  say  whether 
they  could  conscientiously  support  the 
principle  of  the  Bill.  He  should  be  ex- 
tremely sori'y  if  they  did  approve  of  the 
principle,  but  if  they  did  the  fate  of  the 
Kll  might  then  be  very  different. 

Mb.  TUFNELL  approved  of  the  Bill, 
and  trusted  Government  would  give  its 
principle  their  serious  consideration  and 
approval,  although  they  might  not  be  able 
%»  cdb^ide  with  all  its  details. 


Mr.  cowan  said,  if  the  Government 
had  any  regard  for  the  peace  of  the  city 
of  Edinburgh,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  they  would  be  anxious 
for  a  settlement  of  this  question,  and  would 
not  oppose  the  measure.  He  should  like 
to  have  an  assurance  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary — an  as- 
surance that  the  sanction  of  the  Crown 
would  be  given  to  the  Bill,  otherwise  the 
promoters,  who  were  actuated  by  tbe  wor- 
thiest motives,  would  not  care  about  pro- 
ceeding any  further  with  the  measure. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  that  a  few  nights 
since  he  declared,  in  answer  to  a  question, 
that  the  Annuity  Tax  as  well  as  Ministers' 
Money  in  Ireland  would  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  Government,  with  a  view 
to.  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  settlement  of 
the  questions.  He  had  repeated  that  de- 
claration to  a  deputation  which  did  him  the 
honour  to  wait  on  him  the  other  day;  and 
he  repeated  it  now.  The  question  of  the 
Annuity  Tax,  however,  was  a  grave  and 
difficult  one,  involving  very  important  prin- 
ciples. He  had  looked  into  the  subject 
as  carefully  as  he  could,  considering  the 
pressure  of  other  engagements,  and  he  was 
not  yet  prepared  to  state,  on  the  part  of 
Government,  in  what  particular  mode  it 
could  be  settled.  However,  if  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen would  allow  him  to  look  into  the 
question,  and  obtain  as  much  information 
upon  it  as  he  could,  and  as  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  do  with  regard  to  the  Ministers' 
Money,  he  would  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a 
settlement  of  this  measure  at  the  same 
time.  But  if  he  were  asked  now  to  give 
his  assent  to  this  proposition,  he  must  say 
at  once  that  it  involved  rights  which  ought 
not  to  be  given  up  hastily  and  without  con- 
sideration; and  the  Queen's  consent  ought 
not  to  be  given  to  a  measure  which  ab- 
stracted a  great  portion  of  the  Crown  pat- 
ronage in  reference  to  the  deans  of  the 
Royal  Chapel,  until  Government  could  be 
satisfied  that  such  a  settlement  of  the 
question  would  not  only  satisfy  one  parti- 
cular party,  but  would  give  something  like 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  He  would 
also  appeal  to  the  House  whether,  in  the 
present  state  of  business,  and  considering 
the  difficulties  of  the  question,  which  had 
occupied  the  attention  of  Government  after 
Government  for  twenty  years,  it  was  rea- 
sonable to  ask  of  him  (Mr.  Walpole)  all  of 
a  sudden  to  decide  at  once  what  Govern- 
ment would  do  with  this  measure. 

Mr.  fox  MAULE  said,  he  had  advised 
the  late  Government  to  give  the  consent  of 
the  Crown  to  this  Bill  as  it  now  stood,  and 
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ihe  late  Goremment  was  prepared  to  adopt 
it  as  a  settlement  of  that  which  was  agreed 
to  be  a  question  of  vital  importance,  not 
onlj  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  but  to  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  generally; 
and  every  day  lost  in  its  settlement  was  so 
much  opportunity  thrown  away  in  main- 
taining that  Church  on  its  present  footing. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  send  the  Bill  to  a 
Committee,  where  the  parties  would  have 
to  undergo  an  indefinite  expense,  without 
any  certaftity  of  a  definite  result,  that  was 
a  proposition  which  the  citizens  of  Edin- 
burgh could  not  agree  to.      His   advice, 
therefore,  to   the   promoters  of   the   Bill 
would  be,  that  they  should  consider  the 
statement  of    the   right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary  as  a  refusal  and  ne- 
gative of  the  principle  of  the  Bill  at  pre- 
sent.    He  (Mr.  F.  Maule)  admitted  that 
there  was  a  portion  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  opposed  to  the  Bill, 
but  others  of  them,  if  they  could  speak 
out  their  mind,  would  distinctly  say  that 
they  were  in  favour  of  the  compromise  now 
offered.     The  Faculty  of  Advocates  gave 
notice  of  a  modified  opposition  to  the  Bill. 
Thfty  said  they  would  agree  to  it  whenever 
a  settlenient  could  be  made  which  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  Established  Church.  But 
he  was  afraid  that  was  a  qualification  which 
would  cause  a  postponement  of  any  propo- 
sition for  an  indefinite  period.  The  Writers 
to  the  Signet,  however,  were  more  narrow- 
rjiinded  than  their  brethren  the  Advocates 
on  this  occasion,  and  were  stronger  in  their 
opposition.     He  regretted  tliat  the  present 
opportunity  of  settling  the  question  was 
likely  to  be  lost. 
Bill  read  2o. 


MILITIA  BILL. 

Order  [20th  February],  "  That  Leave 
bo  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend 
and  consolidate  the  Laws  respecting  the 
Militia/*  read. 

Mil.  WALPOLE  :  Sir,  pursuant  to  the 
order  which  has  just  been  read  by  the  Clerk 
at  the  table,  I  now  beg  leave  to  move,  that 
certain  Members  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment be  ordered  to  prepare  and  bring  in  a 
Hill  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  and 
amending  the  laws  relating  to  the  Militia. 
In  doing  this,  I  own  I  feel  no  ordinary 
;irixi';ty,  and  I  throw  myself  at  once  on 
ihf.  iridulgcnce  of  the  House,  on  that  in- 
r\-,[yt'U4if',  which  I  have  so  often  experienced 
v^,r':,  hut  which,  I  assure  you,  I  never 
^^tf  </,  rntu:h  in  need  of  as  on  the  present 
^f^i%*%^fit ;  for  as,  on  the  one  hand,  I  am 
/yv  ^/fr»'4At/Au  */f  thf;  magnitude  of  this  sub- 


ject, and  of  the  Tarioos  diffioultiei  bj 
which  it  is  surroundedy  that,  if  I  wm« 
still  in  a  private  position^  nothing  woold 
justify  me  in  bringing  it  forward,  or  eroi, 
perhaps,  in  venturing  to  speak  on  it ;  ao, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  am  ao  eonvineed  ojf 
the  absolute  necessity  of  some  aaeb  mea- 
sure as  that  which  I  shall  preaently  have 
the  honour  to  submit  to  the  House,  that  if 
I  were  now  to  shrink  from  the  task,  I 
should  be  indeed  neglecting  my  duty,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  I  should  be  actually  betray- 
ing the  best  interests  of  the  country.    Sir, 
let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  cireimi* 
stances  in  which  we  are  placed.     I  sop* 
pose  it  will  be  admitted,  as  an  undeniaiUe 
proposition,  that  this  country  ought,  in  iti 
means  of  defence  at  least,  whatever  may 
be  its  means  of  attack,  to  be  placed  on  la 
equal  footing   with  other   countries.     Ii 
that  our  position  at  the  present  moment  I 
We  have  been  lulled  into  security  1^  a 
happy  peace  of  nearly  40  years*  doratUBa 
and  having  enjoyed  peace  for  bo  long  a 
time,  we  can  hardly  believe  in  or  vnm 
realise  to  ourselves  the  possibUiij  of  daa- 
ger.     But  though  I  trust,  naj,  though  I 
1  think,  that  actual  danger — actual  and 
immediate — ^is  as  far  removed  from  ev 
shores  as  ever — ^yet,  looking  at  the  itala 
of  Europe,  not,  I  mean,  with  refereneelo 
its  Governments,  but  to  the  demeats  d 
anarchy  and  confusion — I  did  not  aay  "  to 
the  anarchy  and  confusion,"  but  "tothi 
elements  of  anarchy  and  confusion"— whidk 
might  easily  combine  and  break  out  iitt 
violence  not  many  months  hence,  I  thiak  vs 
are  bound  to  see  that  we  are  in  vaA  i- 
state  of  defence,  and  of  defence  aloae»  M 
to  be  able  to  resist  any  attack  wbieh*  bj 
possibility,  may  be  made  upon  ua.    NeVi 
a  question  was  put  to  the  Government  thi 
other  night  by  the  hon.   Gentleman  Al 
Member  for  Warwick  (Sir  Charles Don^^b 
whom  I  do  not  now  see  in  his  place,  namd^i 
whether  we  had  received  any  liifuimBlki 
from  or  respecting  any  Foreign  Power  wUdh 
increased  or  modiiied  the  propriety  or  nsoei* 
sity  which  at  the  time  of  our  aocewiw  to 
office  we  considered  to  exist  for  introdowV 
a  Militia  BilL     Sir,  I  frankly  say  we  hue 
not.     But  that  is  a  circumstance  whidit  il 
my  mind,   completely  jnstifiea  us  in  Al 
course  we  propose  to  pursue.     Nay*  I  vl 
go  further,  and  will  say  that  our  fnmi^ 
relations  with   Foreign   Powera   have  ii" 
creased,  and  are  increasing,  aa  the  ptpn 
which  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chaneeltf 
of  the  Exchequer  has  laid  on  the  taUl 
this  night  will  show;  but,  knowing  iW 
those  friendly  relations  still  esist»  I  uf 
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tbey  justify  us  in  the  course  we  are  pur- 
suing, for  they  distinctly  show  that  we  are 
not  influenced  in  pursuing  that  course  by 
jealousy,  or  fear,  or  undue  apprehension, 
but  that  we  pursue  it  simply  and  solely 
because  we  believe  that  it  is  the  first  of 
duties  to  keep  a  country  in  a  state  of  self- 
defence,  because  we  know  that  provident 
precaution  against  danger  is  the  highest 
wisdom,   and   because  we  are   convinced 
that  the  bes^  guarantee  against  attack  is 
always  to  be  prepared  and  ready  to  meet 
it.     Now,  that   being  so,  the  first  ques- 
tion which  we  have  to  ask  is  this — Are 
we,  or  are  we  not,  in  such  a  state  of  de- 
fence as  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  country 
like  this  ought  to  be  in?     I   think  the 
answer  to   that   question   is   not   a  very 
difficult  one.     In  the  first  place,  you  have 
the  general  concurrence  of  all  the  best 
and  highest  authorities,  whether  they  be 
military  or  whether  they  be  naval,  that 
the  embodied  force  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  not,  in  case  of  sudden  emergency,  equal 
to  its  protection.     They  also  think  that 
the  inventions  and  discoveries  with  refer- 
ence to  steam  must  necessarily  expose  this 
country  to  more  sudden  and  more  immi- 
nent peril  than  she  has  been  subjected  to 
at  any  previous  period  in  her  history.     In 
the  second  place,  you  have  the  fact,  that 
Government  after  Government  have  pre- 
pared measures  in  times  of  panic,  some- 
what similar  to  that  which  I  have  to  pro- 
pose this  evening.    Two  of  those  measures 
were,  I  think,  actually  proposed  to  Parlia* 
mant,  and  were  only  postponed  because 
the  panic  had  passed  away.     In  the  third 
place,  you  have  now  the  Resolution  of  the 
House  itself,  in  pursuance  of  which — or  in 
obedience  to  which  I  might  truly  say — I 
am  now  acting;  and  I  refer  to  that  Resolu- 
tion because  it  expresses  the  opinion  pro- 
nomiced  by  this  House  only  a  month  ago 
that  something  is  necessary  to  be  done  to 
put  Uiis  country  in  a  better  state  of  secu- 
rity.    Now,  look  at  these  circumstances, 
ana  let  me  ask  you  whether  a  Government 
eoming  into  power  with  such  circumstances 
as  these  thrust  upon  them  would  be  justi- 
fied in  leaving  the  defences  of  the  country 
ezaetly  as  they  found  them.     I  ask  you 
•till  further,  if  they  did  so  leave  them, 
and  a  war  should  happen  and  a  misfortune 
ihonld  befall  us,  would  you  not  say,  and 
jnstly  say,   that  the   Ministers  who  had 
ao  acted,  under  such  circumstances,  ought 
to  be  impeached  ?   How,  then,  can  we  fling 
«p  the  responsibility  which  has  been  cast 
«pon  ns?   Mow,  Sir,  there  will  probably  be 


three  classed  of  objectors  to  the  observations 
which  I  have  made.     There  are  those  who 
think  that  the  present  state  of  our  defences 
is  actually  sufficient.    There  are  those  who 
think — and,  from  the  smile  which  I  saw 
just  now  on  the  face  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester  (Mr.  Oobden),  I  suppose  he 
is  one  of  them — that,  since  there  is  no 
immediate  danger,  there  is  no  immediate 
necessity  for  what  we  propose.     There  is 
a  third  class  of  objectors,  who  think  that, 
if  you  increase  the  defences  of  the  country, 
you  ought  to  do  it  by  adding  to  the  Army  or 
or  to  the  Navy,  instead  of  having  recourse 
to  the  regular  militia.  Now,  let  me  say  a  few 
words  upon  each  of  these  classes  of  objectors. 
And,  first,  for  those  who  think  that  the 
defences  are  sufficient  as  they  are.     The 
other  night,  when  the  Army  Estimates  were 
voted,  the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  (Mr. 
W.  Williams)  cast  up  the  numbers  of  the 
troops  very  accurately,  and  said,  "  When 
you  have  100,000  men  for  your  Army, 
30,000  in  India,  15,000  pensioners,  13,500 
yeomanry,  making  in  all  somewhere  about 
160,000  men,  what  is  the  need  or  necessity 
for  a  militia?"     Sir,  you  arrive  at  hasty 
conclusions  from  those  figures,  if  you  do 
not  ask  yourselves,  what  use  can  you  make 
of  those  men  for  your  home  defences  ?     It 
is  true  you  have  a  large  Army;  but  that 
Army  is  not  a  quarter  of  the  army  of  Rus- 
sia ;  not  half  the  army  of  Prussia,  not  a 
third  of  the  army  of  France,  and  very  little 
more  than  the  army  of  Belgium :  but  your 
Empire  is  ruled  over  by  a  Queen  who  has 
under  her  dominion  onC'Sixth  of  the  popu- 
lation and  one-eighth  of  the  surface  of  the 
habitable  globe.   You  have  colonial  posses- 
sions which  exhaust  a  great  part  of  your 
forces.     Other  Powers  have  more  compact 
dominions,  and  can,  thenefore,  more  readily 
concentrate  their  forces.  Their  troops  are  not 
spread  abroad  in  weak  detachments,  which 
cannot  be  withdrawn,  like  those  belonging 
to  this  country.   The  very  greatness  of  your 
Empire,  therefore  is,  in  one  sense  of  the 
word,  a  source  of  weakness;  for  no  ques- 
tion can  there  be  that  the  extent  of  it 
multiplies  the  opportunities  and  means  of 
attack,  while  it  diminishes,  at  the  same 
time,  the  means  of  defence.     Well,  now 
supposing  it  should  happen,  which,  I  trust, 
it  will  not-— I  do  not  think  there  is  any  im- 
mediate cause  to  apprehend  that  it  will 
happen — but  supposing  it  should  happen 
that  a  sudden  invasion  or  incursion  was 
made  upon  you,  what  is  the  force  which ' 
you  could  bring  to  bear  upon  the  south 
coast  of  England?    Why,  if  yon  were  to 
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withdraw  from  the  manufacturing  districts, 
from  the  central  depots,  from  the  metropolis 
itself,  from  most  of  your  fortified  arsenals, 
all  the  men  you  could  oh  tain,  you  could  not 
hring  to  hear  upon  any  one  point  five  and 
twenty  thousand  men  :  and  you  would  then 
have  to  leave  the  rest  of  the  country,  the 
metropolis  itself,  and  your  Queen's  palace, 
to  the  defence  of  your  pensioners  and  the 
police.  Now,  then,  I  ask  you  whether  that 
is  a  state  of  things  in  which  this  country 
ought  to  he  left  ?  I  know  it  may  he  said 
hy  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  West- 
minster (Sir  De  L.  Evans),  "  You  have  the 
hearts  of  Englishmen,  who  would  rise  in 
a  moment  if  any  thing  of  that  kind  took 
place."  Sir,  I  hope  I  am  not  backward  in 
placing  confidence  in  the  spirit  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  English  people;  but  no  one 
knows  better  than  the  gallant  General  him- 
self that  something  more  than  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  is  needed  for  the  defence  of 
the  country — that  unless  you  have  the  drill, 
the  patience,  and  the  discipline  of  the  sol- 
dier, you  cannot  expect  any  one  to  be  steady 
under  arms.  But  then,  it  is  said,  '*  Look 
to  the  Navy ;  have  you  not  ships  enough  to 
cover  the  coast?"  I  think  it  was  said  by 
a  gallant  Admiral  in  this  House  (Admiral 
Berkeley)  that  you  had  ships  enough  to 
cover  the  whole  of  the  south  coast.  Grant- 
ed that  you  have  the  ships;  but  have  you  men 
in  them?  And  if  you  have  ships  enough, 
will  you  vote  money  enough  to  enable  the 
Government  to  put  them  all  in  commission 
and  man  them  ?  Your  ships  in  commission 
on  the  home  station  at  this  moment  are 
nine  line-of-battle  ships,  five  frigates,  one 
sloop,  nine  steamers  propelled  by  screw, 
and  eight  steamers  propelled  by  paddle. 
I  am  not  disparaging  that  force,  nor  do  I 
say  that  it  would  not  be  amply  sufficient  to 
prevent  a  sudden  incursion.  What  I  say 
is  this :  The  assailing  party  always  has  an 
advantage  over  the  defending  party,  inas- 
much as  the  assailing  party  can  concentrate 
his  force  and  select  his  own  point  for  attack; 
whereas  the  defending  party  must  scatter 
his  forces  over  a  wide  surface,  and  is  alto- 
gether wanting  in  these  advantages;  and 
if  your  ships  are  withdrawn  from  their 
stations  for  a  moment,  or  if  an  invading 
squadron  elude  the  vigilance  of  your  cruis- 
ers, then,  unless  you  have  a  covering  force 
by  land,  you  cannot  be  in  the  position  in 
which  a  great  and  wealthy  country  ought 
to  be.  So  much,  then,  for  the  present 
state .  of  your  troops.  Now,  I  say  that  is 
not  sufficient.  J  now  proceed  to  the  sec- 
ond class  of  objectors.    They  say  that  there 
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is  no  immediate  necessity  for  this  prepara- 
tion, because  there  is  no  immediate  danger. 
Now,  whatever,  argument  is  to  prevail  in 
this  House,  I  trust  that  argument  will  not  be 
the  one  which  will  do  so.  The  postpone- 
ment of  your  preparations  for  defence  is 
always  open  to  two  great  disadvantages. 
First  of  all,  if  you  have  to  make  your  pre- 
parations in  a  time  of  panic,  that  neces- 
sarily provokes  and  increases  the  panic,  and 
probably  hastens  the  ruptur^which  you  in- 
tend to  avoid.  In  the  second  place,  pre- 
parations which  are  made  in  sudden  haste 
arc  always  sure  to  be  less  perfect  and  more 
expensive  than  if  they  were  not  made  in  a 
time  of  panic.  In  short,  the  time  for  pre- 
paration and  the  time  for  action  ought  never 
to  be  simultaneous.  Will  the  House  permit 
me  to  read  some  remarkable  words  of  one 
of  the  greatest  statesmen,  perhaps,  that 
ever  lived  in  this  country,  which  have  made 
an  indelible  impression  upon  my  mind  in 
reference  to  this  subject.  I  think  they  are 
words  which  should  never  be  forgotten. 
These  are  the  words  of  Edmund  Burke : — 

**  Early  and  provident  fear  is  the  mother  of 
safety.  For  in  that  state  of  things  the  mind  is 
firm  and  collected,  and  the  judgment  unembar- 
rassed; but  when  fear  and  the  thing  feared  come 
on  together  and  press  upon  us  at  once,  even  deli- 
beration, which  at  other  times  saves,  becomes.one's 
ruin,  because  it  delays  decision ;  and  when  the 
peril  is  instant,  the  decision  should  be  instant 
too." 

Those  are  words  of  prescient  wisdom;  and 
nothing,  I  trust,  will  make  us  ever  forget 
them,  or  lead  us  to  throw  upon  this  coun- 
try the  possible  risk  of  having  to  pay  a 
heavy  price  for  neglecting  to  apply  them. 
Sir,  the  third  class  of  objectors  to  the  ob- 
servations which  I  have  been  making  to 
the  House,  are  those  who  think  that  yoo 
ought  to  increase  your  Army  and  Navy. 
Now,  there  are  two  answers  to  that  class 
of  objectors,  one  of  which  is  applicable  to 
the  increase  of  both  those  forces,  while  the 
other  is  applicable  to  the  increase  of  either 
taken  separately.  The  first  objection  to 
the  increase  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  taken 
together,  is  that  it  must  necessarily  add  a 
great  permanent  additional  expense,  and 
then,  if  your  revenue  should  be  doubtful 
hereafter,  the  House  of  Commons  might 
not  sanction  the  continuance  of  that  expen- 
diture. The  second  objection  is,  that  both 
your  Army  and  Navy  are  instruments  of 
attack  as  well  as  defence,  and  that  if  yon 
increase  your  Army  and  Navy,  you  will 
raise  suspicions  and  provoke  jealousy 
amongst  other  Powers,  even  at  the  mo- 
ment when  you  least  intend  to  do  so.    Now 
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botb  those  objections  I  conceive  to  be  fatal 
to  the  proposition  for  increasing  the  Army 
and  Navy;  instead  of  having  recourse  to 
some  such  plan  as  that  I  now  submit. 
With  reference  to  the  Navy,  if  I  am  right 
in  the  observations  which  I  have  addressed 
to  the  House,  no  force  of  that  kind  can  be 
adequate  unless  you  have  also  a  covering 
force  by  land,  to  protect  you  in  case  of 
foreign  aggression  eluding  your  ships;  and 
with  regard  to  the  Army  the  ohjections  to 
a  large  increase  were  put  so  forcibly  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton  (Vis- 
count Palmerston)  the  other  night,  that  I 
hardly  need  repeat  them.  I  refer  espe- 
cially to  the  objection  that,  such  are  the 
feelings  and  habits  of  the  people  of  this 
country  in  regard  to  a  large  Standing  Army ; 
and  that  if  a  large  increase  were  made, 
depending,  as  it  would  do,  on  a  Parliamen- 
tary grant,  it  would  probably  not  continue 
many  years.  Well,  now  I  think  I  have 
shown  you,  first  of  all,  that  the  defences 
of  the  country  are  not  what  they  ought  to 
be;  and,  secondly,  that  the  objections  which 
have  been  made  to  any  increase  of  them, 
whether  by  saying  that  we  should  wait  till 
danger  arises,  or  that  we  should  add  to  our 
Naval  or  Military  Establishments,  are  not 
sufficient  ohjections  to  prevent  you  from 
considering  to  what  you  shall  have  recourse 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  your  shores. 
Now  that  leads  me  immediately  to  consider 
whether  you  ought  not  to  have  recourse  to 
jour  national  militia.  There  are  many 
reasons  which  make  that  force  far  prefer- 
able to  any  other.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
a  force  that  is  familiar  to  the  country.  It 
bas  existed  in  this  country  for  200  years; 
and  though  happily  through  the  long  peace 
which  has  prevailed  we  have  had  for  a 
considerable  period  no  necessity  for  calling 
it  out,  yet  its  name,  its  character,  and  its 
organisation,  are  familiar  to  all.  In  the 
second  place,  by  your  law  you  have  actu- 
ally a  militia  at  this  moment.  You  only 
suspend  the  law  for  calling  it  out;  and  if 
you  did  not  suspend  it  by  an  annual  Act  of 
Parliament  the  ballot  would  be  resorted  to 
the  very  next  year.  In  the  third  place, 
your  militia  has  done  good  service  to  the 
country.  It  is  a  force  from  which  you  have 
been  able  to  recruit  for  your  regular  Array ; 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  it  has 
taken  a  prominent  and  a  glorious  part  in 
many  of  our  engagements.  Why,  I  was 
reading  the  other  day  in  Napier*s  History 
of  the  Peninsular  War,  in  reference  to 
the  battle  of  Talavera,  that  of  the  16,000 
Englishmen  who  were  engaged  in  that  bat- 


tle, a  very  large  part  were  drawn  from 
your  militia  at  home;  and  they  had  gone 
into  Spain  so  recently  before  the  engage- 
ment, that  a  great  portion  of  them  had 
some  of  the  accoutrements  of  the  militia 
regiments  to  which  they  belonged.  Now, 
the  advantage  which  the  militia  have  over 
the  regular  Army  in  the  object  I  have  now 
in  view,  is,  that  a  soldier's  life  is  so  incon- 
sistent with  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the 
civil  portion  of  the  community,  that  an  in- 
crease of  the  Army  would  necessarily  he 
unpopular.  But  a  militia  have,  in  fact,  a 
double  character;  in  the  first  place,  they 
are  defenders  of  the  country;  in  the  se- 
cond, they  are  contributors  to  its  prosper- 
ity; they  mix  with  all  other  classes  of 
citizens  as  soon  as  their  military  occupa- 
tions are  over,  they  are  seen  living  under 
the  same  laws,  and  pursuing  the  same 
callings  as  their  fellow-subjects.  Well, 
then,  it  may  be  said — **  What!  are  we  to 
have  a  militia,  with  all  the  evils  and  hard- 
ships which  attend  it  ?  Are  we  to  draw 
away  people  from  their  industrious  pursuits, 
whether  they  will  or  no  ?  Are  we  to  give 
an  advantage  to  the  rich,  who  may  escape 
from  this  service  with  comparative  ease, 
by  paying  a  sum  of  money  to  procure  a 
substitute;  and  are  we  to  force  the  poor 
man  from  his  home,  or  else  drive  him  to 
the  necessity  of  selling  his  goods,  his  fur- 
niture, possibly  even  his  tools,  in  order  to 
escape  from  this  forced  conscription  ?*'  No, 
Sir,  I  say  you  ought  not,  except  in  case 
of  extreme  necessity.  Well,  then,  if  you 
ought  not  to  have  recourse  to  that,  in 
what  mode — since  you  ought  not  to  add 
to  your  Army  and  Navy — in  what  mode 
should  you  provide  for  your  defences? 
Now,  perhaps,  the  House  will  pardon  me 
if,  for  a  few  moments,  before  answering 
that  question,  I  refer  to  the  law  as  it  has 
been,  and  as  it  is,  in  reference  to  this 
constitutional  force.  In  former  times 
this  country  was  defended  by  commis- 
sions of  array.  The  militia  dates,  in  its 
Parliamentary  provisions,  from  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  At  that  time  the  lord- 
lieutenants  of  counties  were  to  select,  in 
proportion  to  the  people's  means  of  contri- 
buting towards  the  force,  either  a  horseman 
with  arms,  or  a  foot-soldier  with  arms,  or 
a  proportionate  sum  of  money,  where  the 
means  of  parties  were  so  small  that  they 
could  not  thus  contribute  towards  the  de- 
fence of  the  country.  By  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament the  militia  was  mustered  and  trained 
in  regiments  once  a  year  for  four  days  to- 
gether, and  in  companies  four  times  a  year 
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for  two  days  together.  So  the  law  con- 
tinued till  the  reign  of  George  II.,  when 
danger  being  over  it  was  thought  that  this 
force  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  it  was 
dispensed  with.  Danger,  however,  came 
again  upon  the  nation  in  1756,  and  what 
did  Parliament  do  then?  You  cannot 
have  forgotten  the  appeal  made  to  you  by 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton, 
and  I  think  he  might  have  referred  to 
this  in  confirmation  of  his  argument : 
•*  What,"  said  he,  "  if  you  will  not  pro- 
tect yourselves,  if  neither  the  Scotch,  nor 
the  Irish,  nor  the  English  have  courage 
enough  to  protect  themselves,  will  you 
go  to  Russia,  or  to  Austria,  or  to  some 
foreign  Power  for  mercenary  aid  to  defend 
their  shores?*'  The  noble  Lord  might 
have  referred  to  the  fact  that,  in  1756, 
Hanoverian  troops  were  brought  to  Eng- 
land, and  that  so  greatly  did  the  people 
of  this  country  feel  the  disgrace  to  be,  that 
the  very  next  year  saw  the  passing  of  the 
Militia  Bill.  So  the  law  continued  till 
1802,  when  the  various  alterations  which 
had  been  made  were  consolidated  together 
by  the  celebrated  Act  of  Parliament  42 
Geo.  III.,  c.  90.  The  ballot  still  remained; 
but  there  was  a  clause  in  the  Act  enabling 
parishes  in  vestry  to  provide  their  quota  by 
means  of  a  bounty  to  be  paid  to  volunteers; 
and  I  beg  the  House  to  attend  to  this  fact, 
that  in  pursuance  of  that  provision,  from 
1809  to  1814.  no  fewer  than  64,500  men 
were  drawn  into  the  Army  from  the  trained 
volunteers.  That  is  some  encouragement 
to  those  who  are  in  favour  of  the  militia. 
Well,  after  the  peace  it  was  no  longer  ne- 
cessary to  call  out  the  militia,  though  it 
has  been  balloted  three  or  four  times  since. 
Since  1831  there  has  been  no  ballot; 
but  though  there  has  been  no  ballot,  do 
not  let  the  House  run  away  with  the  no- 
tion that  we  are  paying  nothing  for  that 
force.  The  expense  last  year  was  83,000/. ; 
and  surely  it  is  better,  instead  of  wholly 
throwing  away  that  sum,  to  make  it  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  the  national  secu- 
rity. I  have  referred  to  this  history  of  the 
MUitia  Act  for  three  reasons,  and  I  desire 
to  draw  three  lessons  from  it.  The  first 
is,  that  the  present  measure  is  an  improve- 
ment on  the  old  Bill,  by  which  people  were 
not  compelled  to  pay  for  this  force  in  some 
respect  according  to  their  means.  I  have 
referred  to  this  history  also  to  show,  that 
unless  you  provide  a  military  force  suffi- 
cient to  protect  yourselves  from  any  dan- 
ger that  may  arise,  you  may  find  again 
that  you  must  have  recourse  to  foreign  aid, 
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and  the  country  will  feel  the  disgrace  of 
such  a  proceeding  so  deeply,  that  it  will  at 
once  have  recourse  to  the  militia.  Mj 
third  reason  for  referring  to  it  is  to  prove 
that  the  ballot  is  accompanied  by  great  se- 
verities, great  hardships,  and  great  incon- 
veniences, which  may  all  be  got  rid  of  by 
voluntary  enlistments.  Having  stated  this 
much,  it  will  at  once  be  clear  to  the  House, 
in  which  direction  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  inclined  to  look  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  a  military  force  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  country.  In  other  words,  we 
propose  to  do  it  by  raising,  through  the 
means  of  volunteers,  a  sufficient  force  for 
the  purposes  of  defence,  and  not  to  fall 
back  on  a  compulsory  conscription  un^ 
less  voluntary  enlistment  should  be  found 
to  fail.  But  I  think,  at  the  same  time^ 
that  the  great  principle  of  the  Act  of 
42  Geo.  111.,  c.  90,  ought  to  be  main- 
tained— namely,  that  this  force  should 
be  rendered  effective  by  drilling  and  train- 
ing,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness,  at  a  short 
notice,  for  the  internal  defence  of  the  coun- 
try. These  are  the  two  great  principlea 
on  which  the  measure  is  founded,  which  I 
shall  now  take  the  liberty  of  explaining  to 
the  House,  and  which  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment submit  to  your  consideration* 
The  measure  may  be  considered  in  these 
five  points  of  view  :  first,  with  regard  to 
the  mode  of  raising  the  men ;  secondly, 
with  regard  to  the  officers;  thirdly,  with 
regard  to  the  term  of  training  and  diaei- 
pline;  fourthly,  with  regard  to  the  pay  and 
the  consequent  expense  of  the  force;  and, 
fifthly,  with  regard  to  the  period  for  which 
they  shall  be  enlisted,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  shall  be  employed.  As 
to  the  first  of  these  five  points,  on  the  best 
consideration  we  have  given  to  the  subject, 
we  think  that  the  additional  force  which 
should  be  permanently  established  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  is  80,000  men. 
We  think  that  to  raise  that  force  in  one 
year,  would  be  open  to  two  objections  :  in 
the  first  place,  it  would  cause  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  very  large  sum  by  means  of  boun- 
ties to  raise  the  whole  of  that  number  in 
one  year,  and  therefore  we  propose  to 
limit  the  number  in  the  first  year  to 
50,000,  and  to  take  30,000  in  the  follow- 
ing  year;  and  in  the  second  place,  another 
advantage  will  be  derived  thereby,  namely, 
instead  of  having  all  the  periods  of  service 
terminating  at  the  same  time,  they  will 
terminate  at  different  periods,  and  conse- 
quently there  will  always  be  some  trained 
men  in  the  force.      We  propose  to  raise 
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these  men,  if  we  can,  by  means  of  boun- 
ties, wbich  may  be  paid  eitber  in  one  sum 
at  tbe  time  of  enlistment,  or,  whicb  may 
be  a  great  convenience  to  a  vast  variety 
of  people,  particularly  to  the  agricultural 
labourers,  by  means  of  regular  monthly 
Buros.     I  will  state  this  point  more  clearly 
by  and  by.     We  propose  that  this  should 
be  regulated  by  the  Secretary  at  War,  and 
not  regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Many 
men  might  wish  to  have  the  whole  paid 
down    to    them — say   31.   or   4Z. — others 
miffht  wish  to  have^  it  in  payments  of  2s. 
or  2s.  6d.  a  month.     The  latter,  though  it 
would  amount  to  more  than  the  sum  to  be 
paid  down  at  once,  would,  if  spread  over  a 
period  of  ^ve  years,  be  a  great  advantage 
to  the  country,  and  a  great  convenience  to 
the  persons  who  would  have  to  receive  it. 
We  therefore  leave  it  to  the  option  of  the 
men  to  take  the  payment  one  way  or  the 
other;  subject,  however,  to  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  at  War  may  make  respect- 
ing it.     With  regard  to  the  officers,  there 
are  high  qualifications  required  by  the  Act 
of  42  Geo,  III.     We  think  that  these  qua- 
lifications may  be  dispensed  with  for  all  offi- 
cers below  the  rank  of  major.     We  further 
think  that  it  must  be  of  great  advantage 
to  have  the  militia  officered  by  men  who 
have  served  in  the  Army,  and  who  are 
DOW  on   half-pay ;    and   so    propose   that 
all  officers  who  have  served  in  the  Army 
who  may  enter  the  militia  shall  be  con- 
sidered  to   possess  the  qualifications   re- 
quired for  the  higher  grades.     With  regard 
to  tbe  training  and  discipline,  the  House 
is  aware  that  by  the  present  law  the  men 
may  be  called  out  for  training  and  exercise 
for  twenty-eight  days.     From  the  best  in- 
formation we  have  been  able  to  obtain  on  this 
subject,  we  think  that  as  an  ordinary  rule 
twenty-one  days  may  be  sufficient,  provided 
there  is  power  of  extending  that  period ; 
for  we  think  that  there  are  certain  cases  of 
emergency,  when  it  would  be  most  advisa- 
ble to  extend  that  period — and  in  other 
cases,  there  may  be  circumstances  when  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  reduce  it.     For 
this  reason  the  Bill  will  provide  that  the 
ordinary  number  of  days  for  training  and 
drilling  shall  be  twenty-one,  with  a  power 
to  the  Crown  to  extend   it,  in  cases  of 
necessity,   to  fifty-six  days,   and  also  a 
power  to  reduce  it  to  three  days,  if  the 
longer  period  appear  unnecessary.     With 
regard  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  men  are  or  should  be  embodied,  we 
propose  to  alter  the  existing  law  in  one 
respect.     The  House  is  aware  that  the 


men  are  embodied  by  the  existing  law 
in  oases  of  actual  invasion  or  imminent 
danger  thereof,  and  also  in  oases  of  in- 
surrection or  rebellion :  we  propose  to  limit 
it  to  actual  invasion  or  imminent  dan- 
ger of  it.  We  propose  that  this  provision 
shall  be  inserted  in  the  present  Bill,  and 
that  these  shall  be  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  militia  shall  be  embodied.  With 
regard  to  the  expense  that  will  be  incurred, 
it  will  be  heavier  in  the  first  year,  from  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  the  bounties,  and 
also  of  providing  for  the  equipment  and 
arms  of  the  force;  but  if  you  spread  the 
expense  over  the  whole  period  of  fivel 
years — and  I  have  the  details,  which  I 
will  furnish  to  the  House,  if  they  wish  to 
have  them — it  will  amount,  in  the  whole,  to 
l,200,000;.orsomewhatle88  than  250,000/. 
annually.  In  the  first  year,  in  consequence 
of  having  to  provide  for  the  bounties,  the 
equipments,  and  the  arms,  the  expense  will 
be  400,000/.,  or  between  300,000/.  and 
400,000/.  Now,  we  look  upon  this  as  a 
national  force;  and  since  it  is  to  be  a 
national  force  we  consider  that  another 
great  alteration  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
law  as  it  now  stands;  in  other  words,  we 
consider  that  the  expense  ought  to  be 
borne  by  the  public  funds,  and  not  by 
burthens  on  the  local  properties;  it  would 
be  hard  upon  particular  districts  that  they 
should  have  to  contribute  out  of  local  pro- 
perty towards  such  an  expense  if  the 
object  of  the  force  is  a  permanent  and 
national  one;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we 
think,  that  if  any  district  fails  in  furnish- 
ing its  proper  quota,  for  that  neglect  it 
ought  to  be  punished;  and  it  has  occurred 
to  us  that  the  hardship  and  severities  of 
the  ballot,  together  with  its  expense, 
should  be  thrown  upon  that  district.  Such 
is  the  measure,  in  a  short  compass,  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  now  to 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
The  reasons  for  it,  and  the  objects  we 
have  in  view,  I  think  I  have  explained,  or 
at  least  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  in 
the  course  of  the  observations  I  have  made. 
There  is  one  objection,  however,  which  I 
think  I  ought  to  mention.  That  objection 
is,  that  by  raising  so  large  a  force  of 
volunteers,  we  may  interfere  with  the  re- 
cruiting for  the  Army.  That  would  be  a 
most  serious  objection.  We  have  consult- 
ed the  military  authorities  on  the  point, 
and  we  are  informed,  and  I  believe  cor- 
rectly, that  that  objection,  if  not  entirely 
done  away  with,  will  be  greatly  limited  by 
the  provisions  which  we  intend  to  make 
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with  reference  to  the  ages  and  height  of 
the  men.  The  House  is  aware  that  a 
recruit  enlisting  in  the  Army  must  not  he 
more  than  25  years  of  age,  and  that  the 
standard  of  height  is  5  feet  6  inches.  We 
propose  that  the  ages  during  which  per- 
sons may  volunteer  or  he  balloted  for, 
shall  extend  from  18  to  35  years.  The 
consequence  is,  that  with  regard  to  those 
men  who  are  upwards  of  25  years  of  age, 
we  shall  not  interfere  with  the  recruiting 
for  the  Army,  and  as  to  those  under  that 
age,  we  shall  not  prevent  them  from  enlist- 
ing if  so  disposed.  With  reference  to  the 
question  of  height,  I  may  observe  that  the 
standard  required  by  the  present  militia 
law  is  5  feet  4  inches.  The  standard  of 
height  of  the  Russian  infantry  of  the  line 
is  5  feet  4  inches,  in  France  it  is  5  feet 
1  inch  English  measure.  [Laughter,]  lion. 
Gentlemen  may  laugh  at  that;  but,  though 
I  am  speaking  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  we  ought  never  to  forget  that  a 
nobler  or  more  gallant  soldiery  never  ex- 
isted in  the  world  than  the  French  soldier}' 
— and  if  we  find  that  this  people,  who 
have  fought  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Europe,  have  taken  into  their 
armies  men  of  5  feet  1  inch,  we  ought  not 
to  assume  the  military  capacity  is  not  to 
be  found  in  men  of  5  feet  2  inches — which 
is  the  height  we  propose  to  take — or  that 
it  is  too  low  a  standard.  I  am  well  aware 
that  this  is  a  subject  which  I  am  little  com- 
petent to  explain,  and  it  contains  in  itself  so 
many  difficulties,  that  I  may  not  have  ex- 
plained myself  as  clearly  to  the  House  as 
I  should  have  wished;  I  have  endeavoured, 
however — 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  What  is  the 
period  of  service  ? 

Mr.  WALPOLE  :  Five  years.  I  have 
endeavoured,  however,  to  give  you  a  plain 
and  simple  account  of  the  facts  of  the 
case,  as  I  believe  them  to  exist  with 
reference  to  the  state  of  your  internal 
defences.  I  think  I  have  shown  you  that 
there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  some 
improvements  in  your  defensive  arma- 
ments, if  you  intend  to  secure  yourselves 
against  all  the  casualties  to  which  nations 
like  individuals  are  equally  liable,  and  to 
diminish  at  least,  if  not  to  prevent,  the 
chances  of  danger  by  provisions  made  in 
time  of  peace.  I  have  offered  to  you  rea- 
sons, political  and  financial,  which  we 
believe  fully  prove  that  you  cannot  add  to 
your  defences  either  by  increasing  your 
Navy  or  yqur  military  establishments;  and 
seeing  these  facts,  I  know  not  to  what 
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force  you  can  have  recourse  except  that 
which  is  a  constitutional  and  a  national 
one — a  force  which  has  already  done  you 
great  and  good  service — the  regular  mili- 
tia, a  force  which,  while  it  will  relieve 
individuals  from  all  the  inconveniences  of 
the  former  arrangements,  will  secure  to 
the  country  all  the  advantages  which 
it  has  formerly  derived  from  that  body. 
If  you  accept  this  measure,  I  trust  you 
will  assist  us  with  your  counsel  and  sup- 
port in  accomplishing  the  object  which 
we  must  all  have  in  view,  that  of  preserv- 
ing to  this  country  a  permanent  and  effec- 
tive defence,  combining  together  in  the 
anxious  desire  to  put  the  people  to  as  little 
constraint  as  you  possibly  can,  and  also  to 
interfere  in  as  small  a  degree  as  you  are 
well  able  to  do  with  their  ordinary  pursuits 
and  industrial  occupations.  But  I  must 
say,  if  you  reject  this  measure  from  any 
false  or  mistaken  notion  of  a  parsimonious 
economy — if,  from  what  I  must  consider 
the  vain  supposition  that  you  will  have 
time  to  provide  against  danger  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  bursts  upon  you — if  you 
should  persist  in  an  overweening  confidence 
in  the  assumed  impregnability  of  your  in- 
sular position,  permit  me  to  warn  you  that 
you  may  be  deceived.  In  any  case  we 
shall  have  the  merit  and  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  as  a  Government  we  have 
endeavoured  to  do  our  duty;  and,  unless  yon 
assist  us  in  adding  to  our  security,  I  must 
add,  the  whole  responsibility  of  leaving 
thecountry  in  a  defenceless  state  will  rest 
with  you  and  not  with  ourselves.  But  I 
am  persuaded  that  you  will  not  say,  and 
that  the  people  of  this  country  will  not 
say,  that  you  will  be  doing  right  in  throw- 
ing up  a  plan  which  has  so  many  advan- 
tages and  so  few  inconveniences;  the  coun- 
try will  tell  you,  **  We  will  not  sacrifice 
for  a  pecuniary  motive  the  perfect  security 
of  our  hearths  and  our  homes ;  we  will  not 
grudge  a  small  annual  expense  when  we 
know  that  possibly  wo  may  have  to  pay 
a  far  heavier  and  far  more  disgraceful  im- 
post, to  be  levied  upon  us  by  a  foreign 
Power.  No ;  we  will  stedfastly  maintiun 
the  honour  and  independence  of  the  coon- 
try,  with  which  our  liberties  are  insepara- 
bly united — we  are  bound  by  the  duty 
which  we  owe  to  our  ancestors,  to  pre- 
serve the  freedom  which  they  have  trans- 
mitted to  us,  as  well  as  to  our  descendants 
to  whom  wc  have  to  transmit  it;  and  we 
know  full  well,  that  all  our  resources,  our 
national  character,  our  national  privileges, 
our  present  blessings  and  our  future  hopes 
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— I  may  even  say,  our  future  existence  as 
a  nation — depend  on  the  wisdom,  the  fore- 
sight, with  which  Parliament  shall  provide 
for  our  national  defence.'*  Knowing  that 
this  will  he  the  feeling  of  the  country,  I 
feel  you  will  give  a  patient  consideration 
to  the  measure  which  1  have  now  the  hon- 
our to  suhmit  to  your  consideration.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  hy  mov- 
ing— 

* 

"  That  in  pursuance  of  the  order  of  the  20th 
day  of  February  last,  *  Tliat  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  laws 
relating  to  the  militia  ;'  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Secretary  Walpole,  and  Mr. 
Secretary  at  War,  do  prepare  and  bring  in  a 
Bill." 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
••  That  Mr.  Secretary  Walpole,  Mr.  Chan- 
eellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Secre- 
tary at  War,  do  prepare  and  bring  in  the 

Mb.  HUME  said,  he  could  assure  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  need  be 
under  no  fear  that  he  had  made  a  distinct 
and  clear  explanation.  His  statement  had 
been  perfectly  intelligible,  and  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  understood  every  proposition  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  laid  down, 
although  he  could  not  at  all  agree  with 
the  reasoning  on  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  grounded  theni.  He  (Mr. 
Hume)  had  never  found  that  House  unwil- 
Kng  to  vote  whatever  number  of  men  was 
proposed  by  the  Government  for  the  Army, 
and  believed  that  during  the  whole  period 
he  had  been  in  that  House,  no  Motion  had 
ever  been  successful  in  resisting  a  pro- 
position of  the  Government  in  that  respect, 
however  absurd  or  preposterous  it  might 
be.  He  therefore  despaired  in  any  expec- 
tation that  the  House,  constituted  as  it 
was  at  present,  would  afford  even  a  patient 
hearing  to  any  observations  he  might 
make  on  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  By  introducing  this  measure 
they  were  about  to  violate  one  of  the 
maxims  which  a  statesman  should  always 
uphold — that  of  husbanding  their  resources 
in  time  of  peace,  and,  by  placing  their 
finances  in  a  proper  condition,  preparing 
for  the  time,  if  it  should  ever  arrive, 
when  they  would  be  called  upon  to  defend 
themselves.  No  ground  whatever  had 
been  shown  to  justify  this  measure;  the 
panic  which  had  existed  a  few  weeks  ago 
had  completely  subsided,  and  there  was 
not  an  old  woman  in  the  country  who  now 
apprehended  the  slightest  danger.  We 
were  on  the  most  amicable  terms  with 


France,  Russia,  Belgium,  and  other  States 
— no  danger  of  an  immediate  attack  had 
been  spoken  of  hy  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man; and  why,  then,  should  the  House 
insist  upon  raising  this  large  force.  The 
only  argument  urged  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  based  upon  his  own  ima- 
ginary fears  of  some  hostile  attack  that 
might  some  day,  at  some  point,  be  made 
upon  this  country;  and  he  had  put  forward 
this  fallacy,  that  because  Russia  could 
muster  600,000  men,  and  France  could 
muster  400,000,  England,  having  a  terri- 
tory equal  to  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
habitable  globe,  ought  to  have  an  army  of 
300,000  or  400,000  men  likewise.  Now 
even  if  that  argument  were  not  altogether 
erroneous,  why  was  it  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  taken  no  account  of  the 
250,000  men  which  we  already  had  in  our 
Indian  possessions  ?  Her  Majesty's  Speech, 
at  the  opening  of  the  Session,  assured 
them  that  this  country  was  in  amity  and  at 
peace  with  all  foreign  Powers;  and  yet  the 
Government  came  forward  to  ask  for  the 
enrolment  of  a  new  force  of  80,000  men 
in  addition  to  our  regular  troops,  to  ward 
off  an  apprehended  danger.  No  grounds 
whatever  for  alarm  had  yet  been  assigned 
— no  specific  or  threatened  attack  from 
any  foreign  Power  had  been  mentioned  in 
the  whole  course  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's address.  Whv,  then,  was  the 
country  to  be  called  upon  to  go  to  this 
extraordinary  increase  of  expense  of  nearly 
500,000^.  a  year?  In  round  numbers, 
the  House  this  year  had  voted  102,000 
men  for  the  regular  Army,  15,500  for  the 
artillery;  39,000  had  also  been  voted  for 
the  Navy,  to  be  actually  embodied,  with 
5,000  more  as  a  reserved  force;  and  al- 
together, including  police,  coast  guard, 
and  other  irregular  forces,  there  were 
232,000  men  paid  by  the  public,  who 
might  be  applicable  in  case  of  need.  Yet, 
with  all  this  force,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man stated  that  he  could  not  muster 
25,000  men.  How  was  that?  There 
were  40,000  men,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  admit- 
ted, in  the  Colonies;  but  why  not  bring 
them  from  the  Colonies,  where  they  were 
not  required?  Why,  for  instance,  did 
they  keep  in  Canada  at  this  moment 
from  8,000  to  10,000  men,  when  we 
had  declared  that  Canada  should  be  left 
to  manage  their  own  affairs  ?  They 
heard  nothing  of  any  Power  threatening 
to  attack  any  one  of  our  Colonies,  and  if 
we  would  only  give  the  colonists  the  rights 
of  self-government  for  which  they  asked, 
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they  would  bear  the  burden  of  defending 
themselves.  Our  Estimates  this  year  for 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance,  were  up- 
wards of  14,000,0002.;  and  he  doubted 
greatly  whether  the  French  Estimates  cost 
so  much,  certainly  those  of  Russia  were 
not  so  enormous.  Great,  however,  as  was 
this  outlay,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  told 
them,  although  we  have  250  sail  of  vessels, 
wo  could  not  muster  more  than  nine  line- 
of-battle  ships,  eleven  frigates,  one  sloop, 
and  nine  steamers  of  one  class,  and  eight 
of  another,  making  the  total  of  ships  on 
the  home  station  only  thirty-eight.  Why 
then  did  they  have  so  many  ships  cruising 
in  distant  waters,  where  they  were  useless, 
if  they  really  were  wanted  at  home  ?  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  return  of  the  ships  in 
Her  Majesty *s  stations  in  the  year  1848, 
since  which  period  a  certain  number,  but 
not  many,  had  been  called  home.  All  that 
time  we  had  39,000  men,  and  235  sail  in 
commission;  among  which  were  thirty-five 
vessels  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  thirty- 
one  men  of  war  in  the  Mediterranean.  On 
the  coast  of  South  America  we  had  twenty- 
six  ships  more;  and  at  the  East  Indies  we 
had  twenty-five  sail,  one-half  of  which,  he 
was  confident,  would  be  quite  sufficient. 
Let  the  number  of  these  vessels  that  could 
be  spaied  be  recalled  home,  and  then  we 
should  have  enough  to  surround  the  whole 
of  our  coast.  Then,  again,  we  had  6,000 
efficient  men  belonging  to  the  preventive 
service,  and  the  large  body  of  pensioners 
who  were  lately  enrolled.  We  had  also 
recently  enrolled  the  dockyard  battalions, 
a  corps  who  would  make  much  better 
soldiers  than  any  militia  that  had  had 
twenty-one  days*  drill.  The  cost  of  the 
dockyard  battalions  was  70,0002.  the  first 
year,  and  30,0002.  a  year  afterwards. 
Why,  with  all  these  resources,  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  would  undertake  himself  to  call 
together  25,000  men,  without  touching  a 
single  man  of  the  regular  Army.  Besides, 
the  facilities  of  railway  communication 
made  the  services  of  troops  more  readily 
available,  by  enabling  them  in  the  shortest 
space  of  time  to  be  concentrated  on  any 
given  point.  But  he  had  not  done  with 
the  enumeration  of  our  disposable  forces, 
which,  if  they  were  made  useful  and  pro- 
perly turned  to  account,  would  render  a 
militia  totally  unnecessary.  The  num- 
ber of  our  marines  had  been  lately  in- 
creased in  order  to  set  loose  the  services 
of  the  regulars;  and  altogether  the  aggre- 
gate of  regular  forces  at  present  main- 
tained by  the  country  amounted  to  161,000 

Mr,  Hume 


men;  and  the  irregulars  to  48,724;  mak- 
ing together  nearly  210,000  men.  Nor 
was  this  all.  We  had  10,000  policemen 
in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  country,  and, 
if  necessary,  why  should  they  not  be  dis* 
ciplined  and  prepared  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  regular  troops  ?  Then,  again,  in 
Ireland  we  had  also  12,000  armed  police, 
far  better  than  any  militia;  so  that  he 
made  up  a  grand  total  of  232,000  men, 
including  the  police  and  the  other  irregular 
corps  he  had  named,  all  already  in  arms, 
or  ready  to  bear  arms,  and  now  paid  by  the 
country.  At  present  we  had  a  weight  of 
taxation,  amounting  to  56,000,000T.  an- 
nually, pressing  upon  the  springs  of  our 
national  industry;  and  now,  in  a  time  of 
peace,  it  was  proposed  to  add  another 
500,0002.  to  this  crushing  pressure,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  after  all  that  we  had  paid 
on  our  armaments,  the  country  was  sud 
to  be  destitute  of  the  proper  means  of  de- 
fence. But,  let  it  be  remembered,  if  we 
were  to  have  the  militia  enrolled,  that  as 
many  as  sixteen  classes,  including  the  gen- 
tlemen of  fortune  and  of  ease,  and  all  the 
well-to-do  were  to  be  exempted  from  per- 
sonal service;  and  the  duty  of  protecting 
the  property  of  the  rich  would  be  imposed 
upon  the  poorer  members  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  system  of  balloting  would  in- 
volve the  greatest  hardships,  such  as  was 
the  case  in  the  year  1831.  A  well-known 
instance  was  that  of  a  shoemaker  named 
Lovett,  who  was  balloted  in  1831,  and 
having  refused  to  serve  he  was  taken  be* 
fore  a  magistrate.  As  he  declined  to  find 
a  substitute  at  a  cost  of  one  shilling  a  day 
out  of  his  scanty  earnings  of  only  from 
three  to  ^ve  shillings,  his  goods  were 
seized;  but  such  was  the  feeling  excited 
by  the  injustice  and  hardship  of  his  ease, 
that  for  three  months  no  one  could  be  in- 
duced to  purchase  them ;  and  after  remain- 
ing in  the  hands  of  the  broker  for  five 
months,  they  were  sold  as  unclaimed  pro- 
perty for  poor-rates,  and  Mr.  Lovett  never 
heard  any  more  of  them.  From  that  hour 
Mr.  Lovett  became  a  reformer,  and  had 
remained  so  ever  since.  Such  was  the 
excitement  caused  by  his  resistance,  that 
the  balloting  for  Militia  was  put  an  end  to 
through  the  country,  and  from  that  time  to 
this  had  never  been  recurred  to  again.  We 
had  now  in  the  pay  of  the  Government 
232,000  men;  and  our  coasts  were  sur- 
rounded by  6,000  men  of  coast  guard,  with 
thirty  or  forty  cruisers  for  revenue  pur- 
poses. Now  this  latter  force  was  quite 
applicable  as  a  means  of  defence,  and  m 
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they  were  quite  wiUing  to  voluDteer,  would 
it  not  be  better  to  make  them  available 
than  to  take  on  new  men  ?  He  thought 
that  at  all  events,  before  the  people  were 
called  upon  to  be  balloted  for  the  mi- 
IHIa,  or  before  a  shilling  was  expended  for 
tliat  foroe»  the  best  use  should  be  made  of 
ovr  present  forces,  which  was  not  yet  the 
Oar  present  panics  were  not  due, 
ttmeB  past,  to  the  old  women,  but  to 
aying  too  many  clubs  about  London, 
iriUi  to  many  half-pay  oiEcers  about,  who 
liad  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  about 
ftr  employment  for  themselves  and  their 
ftiendi.  These  were  the  people  who  wrote 
le  the  newspapers,  anxious  to  bring  grist 
le  die  mill  somehow  or  other.  This  was 
Ae  result  of  that  lavish  promotion  of  offi- 
in  eonsequence  of  which  we  had  not 
employment  for  one  in  seven  of  them ; 
tmd  afiker  forty  years  of  peace,  our  non- 
eAeiive  list  now  costs  as  much  as  our 
wbole  military  eftablishment  in  1792.  We 
epgbt  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  in  future 
ytomote  no  more  officers  than  were  ac- 
tiaUj  required.  Why  did  not  we  take  a 
lesson  from  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
Oestinent  ?  And  why  should  we  now  be 
alarmed  because  Louis  Napoleon  had  been 
mgifwnted  President  of  the  French  ?  What 
MStness  had  we  there  ?  It  was  for  the 
iVreneh  people  to  judge  with  respect  to 
Aeir  own  Government;  and  if  their  Presi- 
itmt  ordered  them  to  walk  on  their  hands 
ilMrt^^  of  their  feet,  and  they  chose  to  do 
mt  what  was  that  to  us  ?  He  believed 
Ihatf  notwithstanding  the  increased  ra- 
pidity of  transit  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
Mkloetion  of  steam,  we  had  nothing  to 
Aar,  for  so  long  as  we  knew  in  London 
irfdiin  five  hours  whatever  was  done  on  the 
Cbntinent,  and  wherever  any  increase  of 
Ibiee  had  taken  place,  we  should  have  no- 
liee  in  ample  time  to  provide  for  our  de- 
inee  with  such  forces  as  we  had  already 
wk  eommand,  or  were  readily  available. 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
ef  State  had  very  properly  said  that  our 
..  Beoej  had  been  wasted  on  the  militia 
.  elalT;  on  which  perfectly  useless  body 
^SOOyOOO/.  had  been  expended  since  the 
Maee«  without  any  benefit  whatever.  For, 
if  it  was  requisite  to  enrol  the  militia,  the 
OoTemment  would  not  employ  this  staff  to 
iiiSk  the  levies,  but  would  select  from  the 
iMular  Army  men  of  experience  and  capa- 
bifitjr*  When  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne 
wma  at  ^e  Home  Office,  two  or  three  of 
llie  aUesi  officei  i  in  the  service,  on  being 
gare  thei    opinion  against  keeping 


up  either  this  staff  or  the  volunteer  corps; 
and  all  but  one  or  two  of  the  latter  bodies 
were  disbanded.  The  sooner  that  it  was 
put  an  end  to  the  better;  the  interest  of  the 
money  that  had  already  been  spent  upon  it 
would  now  have  kept  up  a  force  of  50,000 
or  80,000  men.  The  plan  of  the  present 
Government  proposed  to  extend  the  injus- 
tice of  the  militia  force  over  a  larger  space 
than  that  of  the  late  Government;  but  he 
wished  to  know  whether  the  former  ex- 
emptions from  service  were  still  to  be  ad- 
hered to  ?  Unless  we  had  arrived  at  the 
period  when  equal  justice  was  to  be  done 
to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich,  the  Government 
would  by  this  measure  light  up  a  flame 
which,  as  in  1831,  would  be  too  hot  for  its 
authors  to  come  near.  He  did  trust, 
however,  that  they  would  yet  desist  from 
the  scheme,  and,  taking  into  consideration 
the  immense  amount  of  our  present  taxa- 
tion, the  great  force  that  we  had  now  at 
command,  and  the  increased  means  of  de- 
fence which  a  more  judicious  disposition  of 
that  force,  and  a  more  judicious  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  now  expended  upon  it, 
would  give  us — that  they  would  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  had  at  present 
resources  both  in  men  and  money  if  they 
were  properly  applied.  He  believed  that 
after  forty  years'  peace,  and  in  the  present 
friendly  state  of  our  relations  with  foreign 
Powers,  there  was  no  reason  why  we  should 
entertain  any  fear,  and  under  its  influence 
proceed  to  load  still  further  our  already 
overburdened  finances;  he  never  knew  of 
any  war  occurring  without  provocation,  and 
we  neither  had  done  nor  intended  to  do 
anything  to  provoke  either  France  or  Rus- 
sia. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  said  that  the  Government  did  not 
intend  to  have  recourse  to  the  ballot  except 
in  case  of  necessity,  and  he  believed  that 
whenever  it  was  recurred  to,  the  reasons 
against  it  would  be  found  so  strong  that  a 
constitutional  Government  would  be  obliged 
to  desist  from  the  attempt  to  enforce  it. 
We  were  now  in  quite  a  different  state  from 
that  in  which  the  country  was  when  the 
militia  force  was  originally  introduced. 
Every  man  was  now  applied,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  division  of  labour,  to  the  pur- 
pose in  which  he  was  most  useful  to  the 
country;  and  that  was  a  strong  argument 
against  taking  a  man  from  home  to  serve 
on  the  militia.  He  held  it  inexpedient,  in 
a  moral  point  of  view,  that  any  Government 
should  put  in  action  the  demoralising  in- 
fluences which  must  arise  from  the  collec- 
tion together  of  such  an  embodied  force  as 
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the  militia;  and  ibis  was  particularly  the 
case  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  tliey 
proposed  to  collect  together  the  riff-raff 
whom  they  had  obtained  as  volunteers  by 
bounty,  together  with  the  honest  and  vir- 
tuous whom  they  had  compelled  to  serve 
by  ballot.  He  should  not  oppose  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bill,  as  he  had  not  resisted 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of  London, 
and  he  thought  that  the  Government  should 
be  allowed  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  that  its 
full  bearing  might  be  seen;  but  he  thought 
that,  after  the  country  saw  what  was  in- 
tended by  the  several  clauses,  and  after 
they  had  read  the  despatches  which  had 
been  just  laid  on  the  table,  and  which 
showed  that  our  relations  with  foreign 
Powers  were  much  more  friendly  than  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Session,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  have  some 
difficulty  in  inducing  the  House  and  the 
country  to  sanction  the  second  reading, 
unless  arguments  were  adduced  of  a  much 
stronger  character  than  had  hitherto  been 
brought  forward. 

Sir  De  LACY  EVANS  said,  he  had  a 
notice  on  the  paper  of  a  Resolution  wiiich 
he  had  intended  to  move  with  reference  to 
this  subject,  provided  the  Motion  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Bill  were  agreed  to; 
but,  understanding  from  Mr.  Speaker  that 
it  would  be  irregular  to  move  it  on  the 
present  occasion,  ho  begged  to  say  that  he 
should  postpone  it  till  the  second  reading. 
In  the  meantime  he  would  take  the  liberty 
of  saying  that  ho  greatly  doubted  the  pro- 
priety of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  right  lion.  Gentleman  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
had  stated  that  it  was  not  possible  to  con- 
centrate more  than  25,000  men  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  metropolis  in  case  of  attack ; 
but  he  believed  that  he  should  be  able  to 
show  that  we  had  a  greater  body  of  troops 
disposable  in  case  of  necessity.  [Mr.  Wal- 
rOLE  :  In  this  country  ?]  Yes,  in  this  coun- 
try. Therighthon.  Gentlcmanhad  stated  as 
some  reason  for  this  preparation,  that  the 
attacking  party  had  an  advantage;  but  if 
that  was  the  case,  how  was  it  that  the 
weaker  party  always  resorted  to  the  defen- 
sive? He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
in  case  we  were  put  upon  our  defence,  we 
should  prove  that  we  had  very  material  ad- 
vantaf^cs,  and  that  any  attacking  Power 
would  rue  having  put  us  to  the  test.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  reminded  him  of  a 
Frcncli  officer  who  turned  out  his  company, 
and  telling  them  there  was  a  desperate 
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duty  to  perform,  invited  them  to  step  for- 
ward and  volunteer.  Not  a  man  stepping 
from  the  ranks,  "Ah,"  said  he,  "you  ras- 
cals, you  won't  volunteer,  but  joa  shall  go 
notwithstanding."  So  if  the  people  of 
this  country  will  not  take  the  SI,  or  41. 
bounty,  they  will  be  balloted  for  notwith- 
standing.  He  thought  their  obtumng  by 
bounty  many  out  of  the  50,000  men  they 
required  was  very  doubtful.  He  thougbt 
the  distribution  of  our  naval  and  militaiy 
force  was  at  present  very  nnsatisfactorj, 
and  that  it  might  be  made  much  man 
available  for  the  defence  of  the  conntij. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  rather  thrett- 
ened  the  House  that  unless  some  steps  of 
this  kind  were  adopted,  we  might  beobligod 
to  resort  to  foreign  nations  to  supply  nswitk 
our  means  of  defence.  That  was  a  gn- 
tuitous  and  uncalled-for  affront  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  which,  he  belieredL 
was  never  at  any  period  of  its  historj  ii 
a  better  and  more  adequate  state  of  ^ 
fence  against  any  foreign  attack.  He  be- 
lieved that  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  deM 
ourselves  against  some  sudden  and  fbolidi 
incursion.  We  should  always  haye  notiet 
in  ample  time  to  defend  ourseWes  sgaiuk 
an  invasion  by  a  large  armament.  Asi 
although  steam,  undoubtedly  somewhat  &- 
cilitated  the  transfer  of  troops  from  the 
opposite  coast  irrespective  of  weather,  it 
also  gave  us  the  means  of  rapidly  coneei- 
trating  all  our  forces  all  over  the  eoontiy. 
He  did  not  object  to  the  consolidatioB  «f 
the  militia  laws;  he  believed  that  they 
were  now  in  a  very  nnsatisfactorj  fMt, 
and  that  if  they  were  allowed  to  renuun  oi 
the  Statute-book  at  all,  they  should  he 
amended;  for  at  present,  although  Oofen- 
ment  had  the  power  to  levy  the  mOi^ 
this  could  not  be  done  under  nineteen  or 
twenty  weeks.  He  thought  that  no  peciv 
would  object  to  giving  the  Govemmit 
power  to  resort  to  this,  amongst  otkv 
means,  of  defence  in  case  of  necessity,  era 
case  of  any  real  demonstration  of  horii- 
lity;  but  he  thought  that  there  was  nt  ■^ 
cessity  for  calling  out  the  militia  at  preaei^ 
and  that  by  availing  ourselves  of  the  meitf 
we  had,  and  by  inviting  the  co-operatiottf 
volunteer  corps,  we  should  be  on  a  beHff 
footing  of  defence  than  by  adopting  thei^ 
certain  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Qorf*- 
man.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  hid  ■>! 
nothing  about  the  clothing  of  the  miEtik 
Were  they  to  be  clothed  like  the  recihr 
Army?  [Mr.  Walpole  :  Yes.]  WoiMAi 
cost  of  the  clothing  incladed  be  io  A* 
400,000;.?  [Mr.  Walpole  was  imdmMi 
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to  reply  in  the  affirmative.]  The  Govern- 
ment appeared  disposed  to  refuse  the  offer 
of  the  services  of  volunteer  corps.  That  was 
a  very  important  subject,  and  he  did  not 
think  the  House  would  permit  the  progress 
of  any  Bill  of  this  description,  requiring 
an  advance  from  the  national  funds,  until 
they  understood  on  what  grounds  the  Go- 
vernment refused  the  gratuitous  services  of 
the  volunteer  corps.  He  trusted,  therefore, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  give 
some  explanation  upon  that  subject. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  that  he 
rose  principally  to  ask  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
v#rnment  whether  they  would  not  consider  it 
a  judicious  course  to  postpone  any  future 
proceedings  on  this  measure  until  after  that 
appeal  to  the  country  which  they  were  told 
was  shortly  to  take  place.  He  said  this 
because  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Se- 
cretary for  the  Home  Department  did  not 
submit  to  the  House  that  there  was  any 
peculiar  emergency  which  called  for  this 
measure,  or  that  was  of  a  temporary  cha- 
racter, but  that  it  was  founded  on  a  perma- 
nent policy,  and  had  been  maturely  con- 
sidered. Those  being  the  groumis  on  which 
it  was  brought  forward,  he  thought  those 
who  were  opposed  to  it  were  entitled  to 
bring  to  their  aid  the  opinion  of  the  consti- 
tuencies of  the  country.  If  they  were 
about  to  commence  a  new  system  of  policy, 
and  it  was  to  be  of  a  permanent  character, 
as  they  were  on  the  eve  of  a  general  elec- 
tion, it  appeared  to  him  that  there  was 
nothing  so  reasonable  as  to  wait  for  the 
verdict  of  the  country  on  the  measure  which 
had  now  been  proposed.  That  was  the 
course  which  the  Government  had  pointed 
out  as  proper  to  be  pursued  on  other 
branches  of  their  policy.  With  regard  to 
their  commercial  policy,  they  had  said  it 
was  to  be  decided  by  the  verdict  of  the 
country;  and  again,  as  regarded  the  settle- 
ment of  our  relations  with  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, they  were  to  await  the  verdict  of 
the  constituencies.  He  (Mr.  M.  Gibson) 
said,  therefore,  that  in  matters  connected 
with  the  defences  of  the  country,  which  were 
not  called  for  by  any  pressing  emergency, 
and  were  to  be  permanent  in  their  charac- 
ter, they  should  also  await  and  be  guided 
by  the  judgment  of  the  constituencies.  He 
had  listened  to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Walpole),  and,  although 
he  had  appealed  to  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmer- 
ston),  and  seemed  to  calculate  on  receiving 
his  support,  yet,  as  he  (Mr.  M.  Gibson) 
understood  that  the  measure  did  not  ex- 
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tend  to  Ireland  and   Scotland,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  might  perhaps  be  asked  by 
the  noble  Lord,  as  the  noble  Lord  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion  had  int^uired  whether  Scot- 
land was  not  treated  as  if  Scotchmen  were 
cowards,  and  Ireland  as  if  Irishmen  were 
traitors.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  anticipate  the  support  of 
the  noble  Viscount.     The  noble  Viscount 
had  turned  out   one  Government  on  this 
question  of  the  militia,  and  the  best  atone- 
ment he  could  make  was  now  to  turn  out 
another  upon  it,  as  the  present  measure 
must  fall  as  far  short  of  his  views  as  that 
introduced  by  the  noble  Lord  lately  at  the 
head   of  the  Government.     He   (Mr.  M. 
Gibson)  did  not  understand  what  the  mea- 
sure was.     Were  substitutes  to  be  allowed 
or  not  ?    If  substitutes  were  to  be  allowed, 
what  did  the  Government  propose  to  do,  and 
what  measures  would  they  adopt  for  secur- 
ing the  services  of  those  substitutes  ?  They 
were  told  that  a  bounty  was  to  be  given  to 
men  to  come  and  be  trained  for  twenty-one 
days  in  every  year.     But  where  was  the 
security  that  on  an  emergency  those  men 
who   had   received   the   bounty  would   be 
forthcoming  ?    It  would  be  necessary  to  go 
to  an  enormous  expense  in  running  about 
to  look  for  the  substitutes,  and  while  a  fo- 
reign army  was  marching  on  London,  our 
authorities  would  be  running  about  to  find 
the  men  who  had  taken    the  bounty,  or 
their  substitutes.     If  there  was  to  be  a  re- 
gular militia,  it  must  be  kept  embodied,  or 
it  would  be  useless  as  a  force  for  any  real 
purpose.     Again,  where  were  the  men  to 
be  put  when  they  were  got  ?     There  would 
be   80,000  men    raised,  who  were  to  bo 
assembled   for   twenty-one  days  in  every 
year.    Where  were  they  to  be  put  ?    Were 
there  barracks  to  be  provided  for  them  ? 
In  the  Local  Militia  which  had  been  pro- 
posed, he  could  point  out  the  arrangement 
which  had  been  made  in  this  respect.     By 
that  it  was  enacted — 

''  That  it  should  be  lawful  for  mayors,  bailiffs, 
and  justices  of  the  peace,  to  quarter  and  billet  the 
oflBcers  and  men  during  the  times  they  should  bo 
called  for  exercise,  in  inns,  livery  stables,  ale- 
houses, and  houses  licensed  for  selling  brandy, 
strong  waters,"  4c. 

Was  this  the  present  plan?  Were  they 
going  to  fill  our  country  towns  and  all  the 
public-houses  and  beershops  with  the  class 
of  men  who  would  accept  the  bounty  or 
become  substitutes  ?  Would  such  an  ar- 
rangement be  acceptable  to  the  moral  and 
religious  feelings  of  the  community  ?  He 
believed  that  most  thinking  people  would 
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prefer  an  increase  to  the  regular  Army. 
Thej  believed  and  thought  that  the  days 
of  the  militia  had  passed  by,  and  how- 
ever applicable  it  might  be  to  the  days 
of  George  the  Third,  it  was  not  fitted  for 
the  present  time.  They  would  rather  make 
the  Army  a  separate  profession,  than  in  this 
age  of  advancement  in  commerce  and  in 
art,  there  should  be  an  interruption  to  the 
progress  of  industry  by  taking  men  from 
their  pursuits  in  this  way.  He  would  take 
the  liberty  of  quoting  an  opinion  from  the 
works  of  Archdeacon  Paley,  and  although 
the  authority  of  a  divine  did  not  seem  the 
most  applicable  to  a  military  question,  yet 
he  was  an  authority  who  might  be  quoted 
on  any  subject. 

**  That  the  profession  of  a  soldier  always  un- 
fitted a  man  for  any  other  ;  and  that  out  of  three 
inhabitants  of  a  village  it  would  be  better  for  one 
to  be  a  soldier  by  profession  than  that  the  whole 
three  should  be  husbandmen  at  one  time  and  mi- 
litiamen at  another,  as  in  the  one  case  you  would 
get  one  good  soldier  and  two  good  husbandmen, 
and  in  the  other  you  would  get  three  idle  militia- 
men of  profligate  pursuits." 

He  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  agreed  with  the  right 
bon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  that  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
who  had  not  the  courage  to  propose  to 
Parliament  any  force  which  he  thought 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  country, 
was  unworthy  of  the  position  which  he 
held.  But  in  saying  this  he  did  not  ad- 
mit that  our  present  force  was  inadequate. 
The  reason  why  the  Minister  of  the  Crown 
was  not  able  to  induce  the  people  to  con- 
sent to  add  to  our  regular  Army,  was  be- 
cause he  could  not  make  out  a  case  for 
any  such  addition.  He  (Mr.  M.  Gibson) 
did  not  think  that  the  people  would  be  very 
easy  if  there  were  any  imminent  probabi- 
lity of  their  homes  being  invaded,  or  their 
country  subjugated.  Far  from  it;  but 
they  did  not  agree  with  the  grounds  on 
which  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
John  Russell)  was  brought  forward,  be- 
cause the  Minister  of  the  Crown  was  un- 
able to  produce  any  cogent  reasons  in  sup- 
port of  it.  So  now  he  (Mr.  M.  Gibson) 
maintained  that  there  were  no  facts  to  jus- 
tify any  increase  to  our  standing  Army, 
and  still  less  for  the  establishment  of  the 
militia.  He  trusted  that  as  there  had  been 
an  ill  fortune  attendant  on  all  former  at- 
tempts to  procure  the  adoption  of  the  mili- 
tia system,  the  same  ill  fortune  would  pur- 
sue this  measure.  There  had  always  been 
a  party  which  had  been  trying  to  get  back 
the  establishment  of  the  militia.  The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton  had 
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stated  that  three  years  ago  he  had  tried 
to  persuade  the  Government  to  do  bo.  In 
ISol  an  attempt  of  that  kind  was  made, 
but  the  Government  was  frightened  out  of 
it,  and  it  was  given  up;  and  similar  efforti 
had  been  made  in  1846  and  1848,  and 
with  the  same  result,  although  on  the  last 
occasion,  as  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  London  had  very  properly  said,  it  had 
the  disadvantage  of  beinff  accompanied  by 
an  addition  to  taxation;  but,  even  withonft 
that  accompaniment,  it  would  have  met 
with  the  same  fate.  He  hoped  that  the 
present  measure,  like  the  others,  would  ke 
defeated.  He  would  appeal  to  the  Goven- 
ment  to  let  the  country  have  an  opporta- 
nity  of  giving  an  opinion  on  this  proponl 
before  they  attempted  to  pass  it  into  ft 
law 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said :  Sir, I 
am  not  going  to  answer  the  call  which  hu 
been  made  upon  me  by  my  right  has. 
Friend  who  has  just  sat  down;  for»  sofsr 
from  opposing  this  measure,  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  give  to  Her  Majesty's  Gtiven* 
ment  any  support  in  my  power  in  carrjiig 
it  into  a  law;  and  I  cannot  hut  compliment 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Se- 
cretary, for  the  very  able,  forcible,  and*  to 
me,  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  hu 
placed  his  proposal  before  the  House.  Sir, 
it  is  impossible  to  overstate  the  neeeuity 
for  some  permanpnt  arrangement  of  thv 
kind.  It  is  all  very  well  for  Gentlemen  to 
talk  of  the  amount  of  our  army,  inelodiig 
in  that  term  our  troops  in  the  East  Indieft 
and  in  our  scattered  Colonies  in  every  pill 
of  the  world,  and  then  to  tell  us  that  thst 
army  is  available  in  defence  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Why,  it  is  perfectly  absurd  to 
make  use  of  such  arguments;  and  I  sa 
surprised  that  hon.  Gentlemen  should  riie 
one  after  the  other  to  endeavour  to  p«- 
suade  us  that  a  military  force,  scatterel 
and  dispersed  as  ours  is  in  Tarions  parti  d 
the  world,  is  available  for  any  purposes  of 
defence  at  home.  The  hon.  and  gaDiit 
Member  for  Westminster  (Sir  De  L.  Eftsi) 
appeared  to  doubt  the  calculation  made  kj 
the  right  hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  asto 
the  smallness  of  the  number  of  troifi 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  militsij 
forces,  could  be  brought  together  for  dti 
defence  of  the  capitiu  were  an  enemy  to 
land  upon  our  shores.  I  have  seen  esiei* 
lations  made  on  that  subject,  and  I  sa 
convinced,  from  what  I  have  aeeOf  ui 
from  what  I  know,  that  the  statement  d 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  by  no  mesM 
under  the  mark  as  to  the  Am^yn^  gf  t$a$ 
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80  ayailable.     I  should  doubt  whether  so 
large  a  force  even  as  that  he  mentioned 
could   be  brought  together  within  a  few 
days,  if  it  should  be  wanted.     It  is  true 
we  have  a  large  number  of  ships;  but,  as 
the  right  hon.    Gentleman   stated,  those 
ships  could  not  put  to  sea  at  a  mementos 
notice,  because  tuere  were  not  the  men  by 
whom  they  could  be  manned.    But  if  those 
ships  were  manned  and  fit  to  put  to  sea, 
yet  it  is  physioalfy  impossible  that  a  naval 
force  could  effectually  prevent  the  arrival 
of  a  large  invading  force  taking  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  which  exist.     My  hon. 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  (Sir  De  L.  Evans) 
stated,  that  in  collecting  a  large  force  for 
the  purpose  of  crossing  the  Channel,  such 
an  extensive  preparation  must  be  made  as 
would  give  us  ample  notice;  but  he  is  much 
mistaken  with  regard  to  the  want  of  facili- 
ties which  neighbouring  countries  possess 
for  collecting  together  a  formidable  force 
and  bringing  it  over  to  this  country,  with- 
out our  having  lengthened,  or,  indeed,  even 
timely  notice.    The  very  ship  despatched  to 
convey  to  this  country  intelligence  of  the 
threatened  armament,  would  probably  not 
reach  our  shores  much  sooner   than   the 
hostile  expedition.    I  consider  it,  therefore, 
an  absolute  and  indispensable  necessity  that 
we  should  have  at  home  some  additional 
force  available  to  meet  an  enemy,  in  case 
any  enemy  should  ever  succeed  in  landing 
upon  our  coasts.     I  do  not  rest  that  opin- 
ion, however,  on  any  apprehension  of  dan- 
ger existing  at  the  present  moment.     I 
am  willing  to  admit,  to  any  extent  which 
hon.  Members  may  think  1  ought,  that  our 
relations  with  other  countries  are  such  as 
to  indicate  no  present  danger.     If  there 
were  present  danger,  the  measure  of  the 
Government  would  be  an  insufficient  one, 
because  it  does  not  provide  for  any  im- 
mediate armament,  but  lays  the  foundation 
of  a  prospective  and  permanent  arrange- 
ment, applicable  in  times  to  come  for  pur- 
poses of  defence.     But  it  is  said  that  if  we 
want  really  to  defend  the  country,  we  ought 
to  increase  our  Army  and  our  Navy.     I 
thought  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  had  fully  explained,  and 
I  have  had  also  the  opportunity  of  explain- 
ing, on  a  former  occasion,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  maintain  permanently  any  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  Army  that  would  suffi- 
ciently answer  for  the  purposes  of  defence. 
7be  force  the   Government  purposes   to 
raise  consists  of  80,000  men,  who  are  to 
be  kept  up  and  periodically  drilled  at  an 
expense  only  which  would  suffice  for  the 


addition  of  8,000  regular  troops.     Is  it 
not   then,   better,   to   have   80,000    men 
organised,  equipped,  clothed,  drilled,  and 
easily  called  out  in  a  fortnight,  upon  an 
emergency,  than  8,000  men,  however  su- 
perior their  equipment  and  condition  might 
be?     But  there  is  another  consideration 
which  was  also  adverted  to  by  the  right 
hon.    Gentleman,   and   that  was,   if  any 
change  in  public  opinion,  or  any  serious 
alteration  in  oar  finances,  should  take  place 
in  a  couple  of  years,  which  would  force 
the  Parliament  to  abandon  the  additional 
cost,  we  should  be  deprived  of  any  addition 
to  our  regular  Army,  and  lose  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  expense  we  had  incurred. 
But  with  the  scheme  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,   even    although    the    cost  of 
calling    out    these    men    should    not    be 
incurred,  we  should  still  have  this  army 
of  reserve  enrolled,  equipped,  ready  and 
liable    to    serve    when    any    emergency 
should  arise,  and  we  should  thus  be  ena- 
bled to  add  to  our  regular  force  80,000 
men ;    whereas,  under  the  other  system, 
there  could  be  no  addition  to  the  Army 
except  by  the  ordinary  means  of  enlist- 
ment.    The  plan  of  'the  Government  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  generally  a  very  good 
one.     I  have  always  thought  that  volun- 
tary enlistment  might  be  taken  advantage 
of  as  a  substitute  for  the  ballot.     It  may 
be   deserving   of  consideration,    however, 
how  far  the  ingenious  arrangement  of  divi- 
ding the  bounty  into  monthly  payments 
will    operate.      Some,    no    doubt,    would 
rather  receive  it  immediately,  and  it  might 
be  advisable,  under  certain  circumstances, 
so  to  pay  them ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
monthly  payments  would  give  greater  se- 
curity for   the  future   attendance  of  the 
recruits.     With  the  exception  of  that,  and 
of  other  matters  of  detail  which  we  shall 
have  the  opportunity  of  considering  when 
the  Bill  comes  before  us  in  a  proper  shape, 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  think  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  Government  is  one  which 
highly  deserves  the  favour  and  sanction  of 
this  House.    My  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Manchester  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  says, 
that  I  ought  to  find  fault  with  the  measure 
because  it  does  not  provide  for  the  defence 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland.    I  did  not  exactly 
follow  what  the  right  hon.   Secretary  of 
State  said  with  regard  to  that;  but  the 
force  proposed  to  be  raised  would,  I  sup- 
pose,  be  liable  to  the  obligations  of  the 
present   Militia   Laws,  and,  under  those 
laws,  a  force  so  raised  would  be  liable  to 
serve  in  every  part  of  the  United  Elingdom. 
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I  conceive  the  plan  of  the  Government  is 
one  to  raise  an  army  of  reserve  of  80,000 
men,  partly  by  a  voluntary  enlistment, 
and  partly,  if  necessary,  by  means  of  the 
ballot,  to  be  trained  in  time  of  peace,  so 
that  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy  to  our 
shores,  they  would  be  available  for  the 
public  defence.  In  conclusion  I  beg  to 
state  that  so  far  from  taking  advantage 
of  this  proposition  to  turn  out  Her  Ma- 
jesty's present  Government,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly give  every  assistance  in  my  power 
to  enable  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  carry 
out  a  measure  which  I  think  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

Colonel  THOMPSON  had  two  remarks 
to  make  on  the  opening  speech  of  the 
Home  Secretary.  One  was,  that  it  had 
been  there  laid  down,  that  we  ought  to  be 
ruled  in  the  scale  of  our  defences,  by  the 
state  of  defence  in  which  other  countries 
were  found.  He  would  submit  that  this 
was  inaccurate.  If  the  Continental  coun- 
tries should  choose  to  cover  themselves  with 
a  network  of  fortresses,  there  would  be 
nothing  in  this  to  imply  that  we  ought  to 
do  the  same.  The  measure  of  what  we 
ought  to  do,  was  the  probability  of  attack 
from  other  countries,  and  not  the  state  of 
their  preparations  against  attacks  we  never 
meant  to  make.  The  other  was,  that  the 
speech  of  the  Home  Secretary  had  stated, 
that  the  Ministers  saw  no  danger  from  the 
existing  Governments  upon  the  Continent, 
but  they  saw  great  danger  from  the  con- 
sequences of  some  of  them  being  over- 
turned a  few  months  hence,  as  they  dis- 
tinctly intimated  they  expected  to  be  the 
case.  Here,  then,  was  a  remarkable  shift 
of  purpose.  The  country  had  hitherto 
regarded  the  first  as  their  enemy,  and  the 
others  as  their  friends.  It  had  supposed 
the  Militia  was  to  be  called  out  to  guard 
against  what  might  be  attempted  by  an 
existing  ruler  in  France ;  but  it  now  ap- 
peared it  was  to  guard  against  those  who 
might  put  him  down.  The  representatives 
from  the  manufaeturinnr  districts  were 
under  a  strong  pressure  from  without,  on 
this  question  of  the  Militia,  and  it  was 
necessary  they  should  be  able  to  give 
precise  answers  to  their  constituents,  as 
to  what  the  danger  was,  and  where  it  was 
from.  For  his  own  part,  using  such  judg- 
ment as  he  had,  lie  had  thought  that  at 
one  time  the  danger  was  considerable; 
but  in  the  exercise  of  the  same  judgment, 
however  feeble,  he  believed  such  danger 
to  a  great  extent  to  have  passed  by.  The 
ruler  of  France  was  manifestly  not  getting 
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forward;  he  was  hanging  fire.  Hu  star 
was  not  rising ;  and  in  spite  of  the  cheen 
of  corporals  and  the  embraces  ofdenunuUn 
de  la  Halle,  the  next  thing  mast  be  thai 
it  would  decline.  It  would  further  be  ne- 
cessary to  tell  their  constituents,  why  the 
proposals  from  the  country  to  form  Tolan- 
teer  rifle  corps,  had  as  some  of  the  daily 
papers  expressed  it,  been  **  snubbed. 
Why  had  the  Government  said,  "  We  will 
not  have  the  force  that  offers  to  pay  for 
itself,  but  we  will  have  the  force  for  whidi 
the  country  must  pay  400,000^.  ?"  Wat  it 
that,  like  Governments  on  the  other  nde 
of  the  water,  they  did  not  like  a  Nationil 
Guard  ?  He  could  conceiye  nothing  more 
groundless  than  that  the  Government  shooU 
conceive  aYiy  jealousy  of  the  indiTidiiali 
who  were  likely  to  form  the  volunteer 
rifle  corps,  or  in  fact  of  any  other  ehei 
within  the  country.  It  was  absurd  to 
believe,  for  instance,  that  the  workiot 
classes  wished  to  see  Mr.  So-and-So  aoi 
Mr.  So-and-So  contesting  for  the  eofo- 
reignty,  and  had  not  rather  see  it  exereieel 
as  now ;  or  that  they  viewed  the  Peere  ai 
other  Chan  individuals  of  large  propertj, 
who  were  quite  as  good  as  any  others  of 
the  kind,  and  as  often  found  on  the  peoplo*i 
side  as  against  it.  Under  all  the  circwn* 
stances,  he  would  join  with  the  Member  for 
Manchester  in  urging  the  postponement  of 
the  measure  till  the  promised  refereaee 
had  been  made  to  the  constituencies. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  Sir,  I  am 
one  of  those  who  think  that  the  means  of 
defence  of  this  country  ought  to  be  in- 
creased. I  confess  it  has  never  appeared  to 
me  a  satisfactory  reason  against  inGreasing 
the  efficiency  of  our  defensive  force  to  eay 
that  we  are  now  at  peace  with  all  the 
world,  and  that  there  is  no  immediate 
prospect  of  hostilities  ;  because  we  knov 
perfectly  well,  from  former  experienee. 
that  though  there  may  be  no  cause  of 
hostilities  existing  in  the  course  of  one 
month,  two  months,  three  months,  or  efoa 
in  the  course  of  any  year,  jet  that  eanee 
of  hostility  might  arise  which  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  the  Government  and  the 
Parliament  so  to  arrange  as  to  prevent  Ike 
calamity  of  war  from  taking  place.  I 
certainly  would  not  rest  the  necessity  of 
increasing  our  defences  upon  the  existing 
Government  of  France,  or  the  Gt>vemmeit 
of  any  other  country.  I  think,  on  ike 
contrary,  we  ought  to  consider  that  the 
present  ruler  of  France  is  as  well  dispoBel 
to  peace  as  any  other  person  who  migfct 
govern  that  country ;   but  he— liko  Ibi 
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Sovereign  of  this  Empire — governs  a  coun- 
try where  very  high  feelings  of  honour  are 
entertained,  and  where  there  is  extreme 
susceptihility  with  regard  to  that  honour 
being  in  any  respect  invaded.     Between 
two  such  nations — putting  aside  all  other 
nations  of  the  continent  of  Europe,   and 
the  United  States — it  is  impossible  to  say 
that,  at  any  time,  causes  of  hostility  may 
not  arise.     Let  us  recollect  what  occurred 
some  five  or  six  years  ago,  when  no  one 
was  dreaming  of  any  cause  of  war  or  hos- 
tility.    We  heard  that  an  injury  had  been 
inflicted  upon  a  Consul  of  this  country  in 
the  South  Seas.     Sir  Robert  Peel,  then 
Prime  Minister,  came  down  to  the  House, 
and  said  that  that  injury  was  a  wanton  in- 
jury, and  that  reparation  must  be  demanded 
and  obtained.    What  if  the  Government  of 
France  had  said  no  injury  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  that  no  reparation  could  or 
should  be  given  ?     There  would  have  been 
a  grave  cause  of  hostilities  at  once  spring- 
ing up.    The  Government  of  France,  how- 
ever,   were  disposed  to  pacific  counsels ; 
they  admitted  that  some  injury  had  been 
committed;  and  the  Government  of  this 
country  asked  for  some  very  small  and  in- 
considerable reparation.     I  believe  at  that 
time  a  Minister  of   France,  so  far  from 
going  counter  to  the  feelings  of  the  French 
people,  would  have  been  very  popular  if 
he  had  said  that  no  indemnity  should  be 
given  to  Mr.  Pritchard,  and  that  no  repa- 
ration should  be  made.      We  can  never 
safely  say  that  no  cause  of  war  can  arise, 
and  agreeing,  therefore,  that  our  means  of 
defence  should  be  increased,  I  have  heard 
with  great  pleasure  the  very  able  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Home  Secretary. 
At  the  same  time  I  must  say  that,  while 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  very  clear 
and  explicit  upon  the  greater  part  of  the 
measure  he  proposed  to  introduce,  there 
were  other  parts  which  it  seemed  not  so 
agreeable  to  touch  upon,  and  which,  in 
conformity  with  the  rule  of   Horace,  he 
seemed  anxious  to  avoid.     The  great  difii- 
culty,  when  you  propose  a  militia,  is  the 
question   of   the  ballot.      The  right  hon. 
Gentleman    proposes   a    force  of   80,000 
volunteers;  but  he  does  not  state  how  he 
is  to  get  them,  and  if  he  does  not  obtain 
them  as  volunteers,  he  must  then  resort  to 
the  ballot.     I  should  have  liked  to  hear 
some   explanation  with  reference   to   the 
ballot — whether    the    unions    are    to   be 
formed  into  districts  for  that  purpose,  and 
what  aro  the  classes  of  persons  who  are  to 
be  subject  to  this  ballot.     I  should  like  to 


know,  also,  whether  persons  so  balloted 
are  to  be  allowed  to  find  substitutes,  and 
whether — as  I  understood  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  say — all  persons  balloted,  or 
who  volunteer,  will  be  subject  to  five  years' 
service  in  case  of  danger  of  invasion? 
Are  we  to  understand  that  if,  within  three 
months  of  this  militia  force  being  drawn, 
hostilities  should  unfortunately  result,  they 
will  be  subjected  to  five  years*  service  ? 
I. think  these  are  questions  to  which  it  is 
important  we  should  have  answers,  that  we 
may  know  what  is  the  state  of  the  law; 
because,  although  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man seems  very  confident  as  to  his  volun- 
teers, I  own  I  do  not  feel  a  perfect  persua- 
sion that  those  volunteers  will  be  forth- 
coming; and,  if  they  are  forthcoming  on 
the  first  occasion  for  twenty-one  days,  I  am 
not  sure  that  they  would  be  forthcoming  in 
the  remaining  four  years.  I  think  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  when  he  gives  the  option 
to  these  volunteers  to  receive  the  41,  bounty 
at  once  or  by  monthly  payments,  runs  great 
risk,  as  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmerston)  has  pointed 
out,  that  the  payment  of  the  31.  or  41.  at 
once  will  be  very  generally  accepted.  The 
monthly  payments,  I  think,  would  not  af- 
ford so  great  a  temptation.  It  would  be 
2$.  6d.  a  month,  or  Id.  a  day;  which, 
though  it  might  be  a  fee  for  a  volunteer 
militiaman,  certainly  would  not  be  con- 
sidered  a  proper  fee  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. If  you  do  not  obtain  these  volun- 
teers— or  even  if,  obtaining  the  50,000 
men  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  expects  the 
first  year,  you  do  not  get  the  20,000  or 
30,000  men  the  second  year — you  will 
be  obliged  still  to  have  recourse  to  the 
ballot.  I  certainly  do  not  see  any  satisfac- 
tory mode  of  obtaining  such  a  number  of 
men  without,  in  one  shape  or  the  other, 
having  recourse  to  the  ballot;  and  I  there- 
fore think  it  roost  desirable  to  know  what 
is  the  kind  of  ballot  proposed  to  be  adopt- 
ed, what  class  of  persons  it  will  affect — whe- 
ther the  inhabitants  of  particular  districts, 
and  what  is  to  be  the  age  of  persons  liable  ? 
I  certainly  can  form  only  a  very  imper- 
fect notion  of  the  measure,  even  from  the 
clear  and  able  statement  made  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman;  but,  being  one  of 
those  who  are  in  favour  of  increasing  the 
defences  of  the  country,  I  should  think  it 
most  unjustifiable  if  I  were  to  offer  any 
obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  this  Bill. 
I  think  it  is  quite  proper  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  should  bring  in  his  Bill. 
For  my  part,  for  reasons  I  have  before 
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given,  and  for  the  reasons  which  have  been  |  necessary  that  we  aboold  learn  the  del8P- 

Btated   by   the  right  hon.   Gentleman  to-   mination  of  the  OoverDineiit  od  that  lob^ 

night,  I  should  prefer  a  large  militia  force  :  ject,  and  I  hope  no  long  time  will  daptt 

of  this  kind,  if  it  could  be  assembled,  to  ;  before  an  explanation  is  given. 

any  increase  of  the  regular  Army.    At  the  \      Mr.   WALPOLE    begged    to    aaj,   in 

same  time,  this  is  a  matter  upon  which  not   answer  to  the  first  question  of  the  noUe 

only  we,  but  the  country,  must  judge;  and    Lord,  that  it  was  intended   to  take  the 

if  there  should  appear  so  great  a  repug-   Registrar    General's  distriets  aa  the  dia* 

nance  to  the  militia  as  some  persons  seem   tricts  that  would  furnish  men ;  beeanse,  ia 

to  suppose,  then  we  must  have  recourse —  consequence  of  the  convenience  of  refeRiii| 

not  certainly  to  the  abandonment  of  all   to  the  Census  of  1851,  it  wonld  be  fumii 

means  of  defence — I  should  be  very  sorry   that  they  could  fix  the  quota  of  men  to  be 

to  see  such  an  abandonment — but  to  an  '•  supplied  by  the  different  places  more  eqwt- 

increase  of  the  regular  military  force.     I   ably  by  going  to  those  districts  than  by 

am  very  glad  to  find  that  the  noble  Lord  '  going  to  the  parishes.    With  regard  to  the 

(Viscount  Palmerston)  is  ready  to  approve  ;  question  concerning  the  ballot,  it  was  a  ne- 

the  introduction  of  this  Bill.     I  had  the  i  cessary  consequence  that  thej  should  ftH 

misfortune  to  have  my  Bill  thrown  out,  I  back  upon  it  if  they  conld  not  proeoie  a 

because  it  only  applied  to  England;  and  it '  sufficient  number  of  men  by  Toluntary  oh 

was  said  that,  as   Scotland   and   Ireland  ,  listment;  and-  it  would  also  be  a  neoeeeaiy 

were  not  included  in  that  measure,  it  was   consequence  of  the  ballot,  that  substitateB 

clear  the  Scotch  were  cowards,  and  all  the  {  should  be  allowed.     In  regard  to  the  aeit 

Irish  traitors.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  '  question  of  the  noble  Loidt  ha  would  lay 

the  Home  Secretary  has  made  the  same '  before  the  House  a  calenlation  whiek  Iw 

proposal,  though  it  is  different  in  some !  held  in  his  hand  with  regard  to  the  ei* 

other  respects.      He  proposes  a  Bill  for  >  pense.     If  3/.  a  man  were  paid  aa  bonaty, 

England  ;   he    proposes  that  the   militia  |  the  sum  required  for  the  fint  50,000  nea 

should  be  liable  to  be  sent  to  any  part  of  j  would  be  150,000/. ;  and  the  30,000  nea 

the  United  Kingdom,  as  I  proposed  ;  but !  to  be  raised  next  year  would  cost  9O,000L 

he  does  not  propose    a  Scotch  or   Irish  \  Of  course,  if  the  bounty  was  41.,  the  at 

militia.     The  objection  of  the  noble  Vis-  {  penditure  would  be  proportiooatelT  nMin. 

count,  however,  does  not  apply  to  this  Bill,  {  The  pay  and  allowa'ncea  to  50,000  aea, 

although  the  propositions  are  the  same  as  I  with  officers,  would  belbrtwentj-onedaye» 

in  the  Bill  I  wished  to  introduce.     The  |  87,129/.;  marchini;  money  formenjohng 

Scotch  may  be  very  brave  men.  and  the   and  returning,  6,2501.;  carria|pa  of  beg^ 

Irish  very  loyal  men,  but  the  Militia  Bill '  gage.  5,lHX)/.:  clothing,  at  II.  15f.  a  bm, 

is  not  to  be  applied  to  them.    With  regard   1^3.663/.;  extra  allowances  to  innkeepen^ 

to  this  proposal  for  the  establishment  of   15.000/. ;    making  a  total    for  18S2  ef 

the  militia,  I  hope  the  right  hon.  Home   207,042/.     The  30,000  men  proposed  to 

Secretary   will   give    us  an  estimate,    as   be  enrolled  for  1853  would  entafl  an  adfi- 

nearly  as  he  can.  of  the  expense  of  the   tional  expense   of   38,0271.   lOs.  for  the 

force.     I  own  it  appears  to  me  that  the  •  twenty>one  days'  training  ;   with  8,83SL 

expense  will  be  great.      If,  however,  he  '  for  marching  money;  2,1§0I.  for  innkee^ 

can  furnish  an  estimate,  it  will,  I  think,    ers'  allowances ;  clothing,  at  II.  Ifit.  yv 

he  satisfactory  to  the  country.     There  is  a  man,  53,550/;  making,  witii  some  aUs*- 

suhjoct  connected,  as  I  think  the  House   ances  for  medicine,  ^.,  a  total  oipcait 

must  see.  with  any  increased  expenditure,    ture  for  the  two  years  of  311,9521.,  da> 

upon  which  I  hope  soon  to  hear  the  deter-   ducting  the  cost  of  clothing  profideJ  is 

mination  of  the  Government ;  I  allude  to    1852  (93,663/.),  the  total  eoat  of  80,001 

the  question   of  **  ways  and  means,'*  by   men  for  1853  wooM  be  218,2891.;  mi 

which  the  expenses  of  the  country  are  to   again,  deducting  the  cost  of  tlhrthiM  k 

be  met.     I  hope  that  very  soon  the  right    1^53  (53,5501.),  the  cost  of  trauuag  fv 

Gentlonian  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche-    1S54  would  be  164,7381.     Tha  east  fv 

quer  will  inform  us  what  he  means  to  do    five  years,  he  believed,  might  be  lakM  It 

with  respect  to  the  renewal  of  the  Income   stand   thus  :    for    1852,    200,0001. ;  ki 

Tax.     The  Income  Tax.  as  the  House  is    1853.  210,000/.;  for  1854,  160,0001.;ftr 

aware,  expires  on  the  5th   of  April,  and,    1S55,  i60.000/.;  for  1856,  16O,O00L 

unless  that  Act  is  renewed,  the  dividends        Mr.  BRIGHT  wished  to  knav 

for  July  will  be  paid  without  any  deduction   the  ballot  was  intended  to  iVflj 

for  income  tax.     I  think,  therefore,  it  is  between  the  ages  ef  18  aai  is  f 

Lord  John  Russell  ' 
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Mb.  WALPOLE  replied  in  the  affir- 
mative. 

Mr.  G.  duff  begged  to  ask  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House  while  he  expressed 
in  a  few  words  his  decided  opinion  against 
the  principle  of  the  measure  proposed  to 
be  introduced  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. After  all  that  had  been  said,  both 
by  the  late  Government  and  the  present 
one,  he  did  not  intend  to  make  any  remarks 
upon  how  far  an  increase  of  the  permanent 
defences  of  the  country  was  necessary; 
for  he  could  not  for  a  moment  imagine 
that  any  Government  would  needlessly 
alarm  the  public  mind,  and  he  must  take 
it  for  granted,  that,  with  the  means  of  in- 
formation at  their  command,  they  had  come 
to  a  right  conclusion  as  to  the  expediency 
of  some  addition  being  made  to  the  land 
forces  to  be  maintained  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  time  of  peace.  He  did 
consider  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
Government,  in  providing  for  the  security 
of  the  country,  to  adopt  those  means  of 
defetice  which,  while  they  protected  in  the 
most  efficient  manner  the  property  of  the 
rich,  would  press  least  heavily  upon  the 
poorer  classes;  and  he  rejoiced  to  see  that 
the  present  Government  were  sensible  of 
the  evils  of  the  old  militia  system,  and 
were  desirous,  if  possible,  to  avoid  them. 
Of  course,  he  could  venture  no  opinion  as 
to  whether  volunteers  would  be  always 
forthcoming,  as  expected  by  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment; but  he  thought  he  might  tell  him 
that  if  the  ballot  were  obliged  to  be  resort- 
ed to,  it  would  be  found  that  after  a  peace 
of  thirty-seven  years,  the  blessings  of  which 
it  at  this  moment  enjoyed,  this  country 
would  endure  with  impatience  a  compul- 
Bory  service  to  which  it  objected  even  in 
time  of  war.  He  must  say,  too,  that  he  had 
no  confidence  in  the  efficiency  of  the  force 
to  be  provided  according  to  the  plan  of 
the  right  hon.  Home  Secretary.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  M'Culloch  (an  authority  for 
whom,  it  seemed,  the  right  hon.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  great  respect),  any 
militia  system  was  at  variance  with  the 
well-recognised  principle  of  the  division  of 
labour;  for  to  be  a  good  soldier  a  man 
must  be  nothing  else,  and  a  force  composed 
of  half  citizens  would  be  dearly  purchased 
at  the  cost  of  withdrawing  individuals  for 
a  time  from  their  ordinary  avocations,  and 
•abjecting  them  to  a  species  of  military 
aenrice  which,  even  if  not  compulsory,  in 
■oeat  cases  would  tend  to  unsettle  their 
habits  ia  after  life.      Such  a  force,  too, 


must,  of  necessity,  be  only  half  disciplined; 
and  he  must  confess  that  he  should  be 
sorry  to  see  the  destinies  of  the  country 
confided  to  its  guardianship,  if  ever  the 
veteran  battalions  of  an  invading  army 
should  succeed  in  reaching  our  coasts.  We 
might  rest  assured  that  no  such  hardy  en- 
terprise would  ever  be  undertaken  by  raw 
levies.  Those  whom  we  should  have  to 
encounter  would  be  tried  soldiers,  selected 
from  the  flower  of  some  mighty  army. 
He  did  think  that  if  such  a  contingency 
were  to  be  provided  for,  a  great  country 
like  this,  which  spent  so  much  annually  in 
the  protection  of  her  meanest  Colonies, 
ought  not  to  intrust  the  defence  of  her  own 
shores  to  either  local  or  general  militia,  or 
any  paper  army.  If  an  addition  was  to  be 
made  to  our  defensive  land  force,  it  ought 
to  be  in  the  shape  of  regular  disciplined 
soldiers  to  such  an  extent  as  Government 
might  deem  sufficient,  for  we  need  have 
no  fear  that  a  standing  Army,  whatever 
its  amount,  would  ever  be  employed,  as  it 
had  been  too  frequently  in  other  countries, 
to  overthrow  those  liberties  which  in  our 
islands  could  never  be  in  danger  except 
from  foreign  aggression .  If  Her  Maj  c  sty 's 
Government  were  afraid  of  mistaking  the 
feelings  of  the  country  upon  the  subject  of 
the  defences  of  the  United  Kingdom,  they 
could  easily  refer  the  question  to  the  verdict 
which  would  be  pronounced  at  the  approach- 
ing elections. 

Mr.  COBDEN  :  Sir,  I  would  not  be 
doing  justice  to  my  own  feelings  if  I  allow- 
ed this  measure  to  be  brought  in  without 
troubling  the  House  with  a  few  remarks 
upon  it.  The  difficulty  which  I  feel  in 
these  discussions  is  greater  and  greater, 
time  after  time;  because  the  more  I  hear 
from  hon.  Gentlemen,  and  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen, and  noble  Lords,  and  gallant 
Officers,  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  and 
in  both  Houses,  upon  the  alleged  neces- 
sity of  an  increase  in  our  armaments, 
the  more  am  I  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  reasons  why  we  should  grant  that 
increase.  For  it  appears  to  me,  if  I  am 
to  believe  at  all  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
official  declarations  made  to  us,  that  so  far 
from  there  being  any  cause  for  adding  to 
the  strength  of  our  establishments,  we  are 
now,  at  this  period,  removed  farther  than 
ever  from  any  such  necessity.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  has  introduced  this 
proposal  to-night,  as  if  to  make  a  mockery 
of  it,  and  as  if  to  leave  us  without  a 
shadow  of  pretence  to  go  with  to  our  con- 
stituents, has  stated,  speaking  with  the 
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precise  knowledge  he  bas  no  doubt  ac- 
quired in  office,   that  we  are  in  a  safer 
state  now,  as  respects  dangers  of  hostili- 
ties, than  we  ever  were  before.     A  gallant 
Officer  behind  me  (Sir  De  L.  Evans),  re- 
presenting a  most  populous  and  wealthy 
city,  the  City  of  Westminster — that  con- 
stituency which  we  were  told  was  to  have 
been  invaded  and  even  pillaged  by  a  fo- 
reign enemy — got  up  to-night  to  protest 
against  this  measure;  and  he  gave  us  all 
the  weight  of  his  professional  authority,  to 
show  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  fo- 
reign enemy  to  collect   such  a  force  as 
would  be  wanted  to  invade  this  country, 
with  such  a  rapidity  as  to  take  us  by  sur-< 
prise;  that,  in  short,  it  could  not  be  done 
without  giving  us  adequate  warning  and 
time   for   preparation.     The    noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Pal- 
merston)  contradicts  that;  but  I  suppose 
that  the  noble  Lord's  professional  know- 
ledge entitling  him  to  speak  on  the  military 
question,  can  only  be  that  of  a  militia- 
man.     The  noble  Lord  gives   it  as  his 
opinion,  that  it  would  bo  perfectly  easy  for 
an  enemy,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel, to   prepare   his  invading   force  with 
such  a  suddenness  that  in  our  present  cir- 
cumstances we  would    be  practically  de- 
fenceless.   [Viscount  Palmekston  :  Hear, 
hear !  ]      The    noble    Lord    cheers   that 
sentiment.     But   I   really   think   that   in 
such  a  matter  as  this  we  are  not  at  all 
obliged  to  defer  to  the  opinions  of  this  or 
that  Member  of  the  House;  for  there  are 
historical  facts  which  may  guide  us  very 
safely.     This  invasion  of   England,  your 
bugbear,  was  contemplated  once  by  Napo- 
leon the  Great.     There  is  certainly  an  his- 
torical controversy  whether  he  really  ever 
was  serious  in  the  design,  but  at  any  rate 
he  acted  as  though  he  were  in  earnest, 
and  it  was  believed  that  he  would  attack 
our  shores.     Well,  he  assumed  that  not 
less  than  150,000  men  were  to  be  brought 
across  the  Channel,  as  the  least  force  that 
could  be  successful.    And  it  took  twelve 
months  to  make  his  preparations;  to  collect 
the  force  in  all  the  ports  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel,  French  and  Dutch;  and, 
even  after  all  that.  Napoleon  did  not  ven- 
ture to  make  the  attack.     Take  another 
instance.     The  same  Napoleon  made  a  so- 
called  sudden  attack  on  Egypt.     In  that 
case  there  were  not  150,000  men;  there 
were  only  40,000  men;  but  those  40,000 
men   required  400  or  500  transports   to 
carry  them,  with  their  camp  equipage,  and 
their  stores,  ^c,  to  Egypt;  and,  in  get- 

Mi\  Cobden 


ting  ready  for  the  expedition,  there  were 
months  of  slow  preparation.     The  matter, 
indeed,  has  been  settled  by  sound  military 
authority,  which  decides  that  a  great  army 
cannot  make  a   sudden  descent  on    our 
coast,  because,  being  a  great  army,  we 
could  anticipate  it;  and  now  the  danger  is 
said  to  have  changed,  and  we  are  told  that 
we  have  to  guard  against  the  surprise  of 
a  small  body  of  10,000  or  15,000  men. 
Well,  now,  are  we  to  contemplate  10,000 
desperadoes  coming   against  us,  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  doing  mischief,  knowing 
that  they  cannot  get   back,  and   ready, 
therefore,   to   be   sacrificed?       Would  a 
militia  prevent   such  a  gang  of  ruffians 
coming  over?     Why,  the  existence  of  a 
militia  would  increase  the  danger;  for  such 
a  lunatic  gang  of  ruffians  would  think  it 
then  a  far  wiser  plan  to  come  over  indivi- 
dually, to  get  regular  passports,  to  distri- 
bute themselves  about  the  country,  and  to 
increase  the  mischief  by  dividing  the  mur- 
der and  devastation.     [Laughter,]     Tes, 
you  laugh;   but  it  really  reduces  itself  to 
this  absurdity.     I  can't  treat  the  thing  as 
serious.     It  just  seems  to  me  to  be  this: 
that   somebody  wants  to  create  soldiers; 
that  Lord  Lieutenants  want  patronage  and 
fuss;  that  somebody  else  seeks  amusement 
with  red  coats;  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
anybody  in  this  country  seriously  enter- 
tains the  fear  of  an  invasion  by  France. 
All  the  evidence  proves  that  the  French 
Government  is  contemplating  anything  but 
an  attack  on  this  country,  or  on  any  other. 
Would  any  Government  undertake  to  con- 
vert the  Five  per  Cents  into  Four-and-a- 
Halfs,  if  it  was  contemplating  a  war  ?     I 
put  it  to  hon.   Gentlemen   whom   I   see 
around  me,  capitalists  who  are  making  rail- 
ways in  France,  whether  there  ever  was  so 
much  English  capital  going  over  to  France, 
to  make  railroads,  as  at  this  moment?  You 
surely  are  not  sending  your  money  across 
to  a  nation  which  is  but  a  horde  of  ban- 
ditti, who  would  make  war  on  you  without 
cause,  and  without  declaring  war  ?     Why, 
in  making  a  proposal  like  this,  yon  ask  us 
to  take  leave  of  our  senses.     You  are  as- 
suming that  France  would  make  war  on 
you  without  calculatiug  the  consequences 
that  must  befall  the  commerce,  the  pro- 
perty, and  the  lives  of  any  people  wan- 
tonly  assaulting  a  country  of  such  vast 
resources  as  England.     Y'ou  assume  that 
France  does  not  calculate  the  retribution 
that  would  follow  upon  her  crime.     You 
speak  and  seem  to  think  of  France  as  of  a 
body  of  ancient   Scandinavians,   without 
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commerce  or  industry,  with  nothing  to 
lose,  looking  only  to  pillage  and  plunder, 
and  indififerent  to  the  consequences  to 
themselves  of  piracy.  Why,  what  is 
France  ?  There  is  as  real  an  amount  of 
portable  wealth  in  France  as  in  England. 
You  talk  of  your  Bank.  There  is  more 
bullion  in  the  Bank  of  France  than  in  the 
Bank  of  England.  Do  you  ask  me  to  deal 
with  such  a  people  as  with  barbarians,  as 
pirates — a  people  without  common  sense, 
and  reckless  of  every  rule  of  justice  and 
honour?  I  beg  to  remind  you  that  the 
French  nation  is  only  second  to  ourselves 
as  a  manufacturing  people.  After  Eng- 
land the  manufactured  productions  of 
France  are  the  largest  of  any  country  in 
the  world.  With  the  exception  of  Eng- 
land no  country  depends  so  much  on  its 
Bupply  of  raw  materials,  to  carry  on  its 
manufactures,  as  France.  Paris,  itself, 
manufactures  more  for  exportation  than 
any  other  three  capitals  in  Europe.  France 
is  a  great  industrious  nation,  which  has 

fiven  pledges  for  good  behaviour,  which 
as  vast  interests  at  stake  binding  it  over 
to  keep  the  peace  in  regard  to  its  neigh- 
bours.    You  ask  me  to  forget  all  this,  and 
to  assume  that  this  France,  without  provo- 
cation or  motive,  is   going  to  assail   our 
ihores.     But  I  cannot  forget  all  this;  and 
I  cannot  assume  so  much  while  I  see  these 
chances  against  any  invasion  of  England 
from  France.    You  do  more.    You  ask  me 
to  enter  at  once,  on  this  assumption,  into 
expenses  which   would   amount  to   some 
Tcry  important  taxes  we  want  to  get  rid  of. 
Hy  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  is 
labouring  year  after  year  to  induce  you  to 
4ake  off  the  ••  taxes  on  knowledge.**  Why, 
if  we  are  to  incur  the  cost  of  a  militia,  we 
eannot  take  off  those  most  improper  im- 
^.fNMts.     Again,  the  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
•ite  (Mr.  Frewen)  desires  to   relieve   the 
^aaffering  farmers  of  Sussex  from  the  du- 
,  iies  on  hops;  but  a  militia  would  absorb 
^•ao  much  money  that  those  duties  would 
iJuiTe  to  remain  on.     I  take  all  this  into 
jgiBDiisideration.    Certainly,  if  you  could  play 
li  soldiers  without  taxing  the  people,  or  if 
m  would  consent  to  tax  property  instead 
industry,  it  would  be  a  different  thing. 
it  you  will  not;  and,  therefore,  your  mi- 
wonld  mean  a  continuance  of  taxes  on 
ktrjy  and  a  retention  of  a  tax  on  in- 
iDoe.      I  ask  for  reasons  for  these 
^posals.     There  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
ill)  meets  ui   and  puts  it  as  a  matter 
astonishment  mat  we   should  demand 
IS.     We  are  at  peace,  he  says,  no 


doubt;  hut  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  prepare  for  war.  Now,  I  think  that 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  thirty-seven 
years  at  peace,  is  some  reason  for  thinking 
a  continuance  of  that  peace  more  probable 
than  a  recurrence  to  war.  I  remember 
reading  a  speech  made  by  the  noble  Lord, 
on  a  reform  Motion  in  1822,  which  I  may 
contrast  with  the  noble  Lord*s  views  this 
evening.  In  the  speech  to  which  I  refer, 
the  noble  Lord  told  the  then  House  of 
Commons  that  public  opinion  had  reduced 
our  Army  to  68,000  men,  and  that  it  was 
a  great  reproach  to  the  boroughmongers 
of  that  time  that  they  had  so  long  resisted 
the  force  of  public  opinion.  [  2  Hansard, 
vii.  75.]  But  you  have  gone  on  in- 
creasing, year  by  year.  You  have  not 
only  increased  your  Army,  but  you  have 
been  adding  other  supplementary  forces : 
10,000  dockyard  drilled  battalions,  and 
15,000  pensioners,  as  good  soldiers  to 
fight  for  their  own  land  as  any  you  could 
get.  In  short,  you  have  nearly  doubled 
your  armed  forces  since  1822.*  You  are 
not  content  with  this;  you  now  want  80,000 
more  men.  Why,  where  is  this  to  stop  ? 
At  the  end  of  another  thirty  years  you 
will  be  voting  as  many  soldiers  as  France 
possesses.  Are  these,  necessarily  and  pro- 
perly, the  fruits  of  peace  ?  I  thought  that 
in  times  of  peace  we  were  to  have  the  ad- 
vantages of  peace,  and  that  we  were  not 
to  live  in  perpetual  anticipation  of  a  war. 
Sir,  my  impression  is,  that  the  English 
Government  is  not  acting  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  improve  the  good  feeling  be- 
tween England  and  France.  I  challenge 
opposition  when  I  say  that  there  has  been 
nothing  done  by  the  French  Government 
or  the  French  people  during  the  last  four 
years  to  warrant  this  proposal.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  every  reason  afforded  us 
why  we  should  have  continued  at  most 
with  the  amount  of  force  we  had  before 
recent  events.  Recollect  what  was  said 
in  the  spring  of  1848,  when  the  revolution 
broke  out  in  France.  How  I  was  taunted 
because  some  time  before  I  had  resisted 
the  attempt  to  increase  the  strength  of  our 
Army !  On  all  sides  there  was  a  cry 
against  me.  I  was  told  that  the  danger  I 
had  decried  had  arisen,  that  the  French 
people  were  in  a  state  of  unbridled  license, 
and  that  we  must  prepare  for  our  defence. 
But  what  is  the  language  now?  Every 
one  now  says  that  the  French  people  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years — I  speak  of  the 
French  people — have  been  pacifically  dis- 
posed.    There  is  another  change.  With- 
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in  a  fbw  months  an  individual  has  attained 
supreme  power  in  France.  He  hears  a 
very  ominous  name.  He  is  one  whose 
very  name  is  calculated  to  raise  up  old  an- 
tagonisms and  ancient  alarms  in  this  coun- 
try; and  it  is  alleged  now,  that  it  is  he- 
cause  of  the  presumed  inclination  of  this 
individual  for  war  wo  should  hurry  to  arms. 
But  what  has  heen  the  conduct  of  this  in- 
dividual in  his  foreign  relations  ?  The  Earl 
of  Derhy  has  emphatically  expressed  his 
helief  in  the  pacific  wishes  of  this  indivi- 
dual; and  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
the  city  of  London  has  said  the  same  thing. 
Well,  then,  we  are  raising  an  outcry  with- 
out cause.  I  sav  it  is  cowardice — base 
cowardice;  for  I  don't  know  what  is  cow- 
ardice if  it  be  not  a  panic  in  terror  of  ima- 
ginary dangers.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Homo  Secretary  must  allow  me 
to  judge  for  myself,  so  far  as  I  am  inter- 
ested, about  this  matter;  and  I  declare  that 
I  am  satisfied  with  the  defences  of  the 
country;  and  I,  therefore,  ask  why  you 
should  tax  me?  I  am  not  speaking  merely 
my  own  sentiments;  I  am  speaking  in  the 
name  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  people 
of  this  country  who  have  manifested  their 
opinions  at  their  public  meetings.  I  speak 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  north  of  England.  If  tho  people 
perceived  the  danger,  they  would  be  calling 
out  to  the  Government  to  give  them  ade- 
quate protection.  But  you  are  in  this  sin- 
gular position — you  are  seeking  to  increase 
our  forces,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  people,  as  you  say,  while  the  people 
are  meeting  in  public  assemblies  and  de- 
nouncing your  proposals.  Take  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Marylebone  vestry — a  little 
parliament,  where  sometimes  the  members 
talk  quite  as  good  sense  as  one  usually 
hears  here.  The  Marylebone  vestry  de- 
clared all  this  to  be  a  hoax.  They  don*t 
believe  in  your  sincerity  in  raising  this  out- 
cry, and  they  have  no  intention  of  quietly 
submitting  to  any  tax  for  the  purpose  of 
sustaining  an  absurd  militia.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  talked  of  our  defence- 
less state.  I  don*t  believe  it.  I  think, 
without  the  papers  before  me,  that  I  could 
tell  you  where  you  could  get  40,000  men; 
and  you  could  get  this  force  at  once  and 
fresh  to  the  coast  of  Sussex  by  rail.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  forgive  me,  if  I 
tell  him  that  I  look  with  suspicion  on  all 
^ese  suggestions  of  the  paucity  of  our 
forces.  It  is  the  custom  of  that  (the  Trea- 
•ary)  bench  to  talk  in  that  way.  What 
Ad  we  hear  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
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about  oar  Navy?  Why,  that  we  codd  Ml 
get  a  ship  fit  for  sea.     Nothing  was  nii 
by  the  Government  in  contradietion  to  al 
this  newspaper  repreaentmtioii  duing  Jfr 
nuary  or  Febroaiy.  Bui  no  aooner  doiit  At 
gallant  Admiral  (Admiral  Berkdey)  ntA 
the   wholesome    and   inTifformting   atai^ 
sphere  of  this  side  of  the  Hoitte — thai  hi 
informs  us,  as  if  impelled  to  do  ao,  tkil 
we  had  been  hoaxed,  and  that  we  hid  i» 
serve  ships  at  home  nnmerona  eooiglitl 
occupy  within  hailing  distance  of  eadiote 
the  whole  of  the  waters  hetween  the  Hertk 
Foreland  and  Channel  Islands.     It  m^  b 
the  same  thing  as   to  the  Army;  iM  I 
should  like  to  have  a  Committee  apsohlrf 
to  inquire  exactly  into  the  namher  mmmi 
men  we  could  really  command.     I  waM 
suggest,  indeed,  that  the  offieials  whebnf 
us  the  Estimates  would  render  then  mA 
more  complete  if   they  wonld  af^ml  ll 
them  accounts  of  the  exact  positieoi  if  lb 
forces.     The  hon.  and  gallant  OeadiMl 
opposite  the  Secretary  at  War  ahaket  hi 
head.     Of  course.     He  wants  to  ke^  d 
that  a  mystery;  the  old  ezcase  heiag  All 
we  must  not  let  foreigners  into  8an» 
crets.    Why,  what  nonsense.    The  fuwy 
ers  have  only  to  take  the  trouhle  to  gi  li 
the  Army  and  Navy  Lists  and  to  tfatflft^ 
zettes,  and  to  analyse  the  fiacts,  an!  to 
find  it  all  out.     We  are  told,  in  dofaaiiif 
this  proposal,  of  the  small  nnmherof  tmii 
we  have  at  home.     The  noble  Lovd  fll 
Member  for  Tiverton  (ViaconntPslminlH) 
has  spoken  of  our  Colonial  Empira.    te 
Colonial  Empire  occupies,    we  are  tdA 
one-eighth  of  the  surface  of  the  h^IMb 
globe;  and  we  are  assured  that  oar  Ailf 
and  Navy  are  fully  engaged  in  doiiff  Al 
police  work  of  this  vast  territory.    Bm  I 
never  occurred  to  the  right  hon.  GenflMB 
the  Home  Secretary  that  the  taxsti*  l| 
maintain  the  vast  police  forces  h j  sis  ■! 
land  for  this  enormous  territory  is  ftSii 
together  by  the  people  of  these  little  mA 
of  islands.    Great    Britain  and   IisWI 
We  draw  no  revenue  from  AastcafiSi  M 
Canada,  or  from  the  Cape  of  Chwd  SifN 
and  let  hon.  Gentlemen  opponte  he  fv 
sure  that,  a  few  months  h^ee, 
protective  delusion  of  theirs  has 
at  rest  for  ever,  the  Memhera  for 
as  well  as  the  Members  for  large  hi 
constituencies,  will  be  turning  ueir 
tion  to  these  facta,  and  wiu  he  uf*A| 
whether  if  we  are  to  have  free  tiaoifii 
all  the  world,  the  Colonies  being  no  laf^ 
subjected    to    reatriotiTe    monmSm  i 
trade  with  this  country,  iriratfaar  DselHlt 
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I  not  to  be  carried  out  to  its  logical  oon- 
^qnences  in  regard  to  such  a  colony  as 
tMiada  with  its  2,000,000    of  inhabit- 
Bis,  whose  average  condition  economically 
pteking  is  superior  to  that  of  our  own 
Miple,  with  a  moro  absolute  self-govern- 
lent  than  is  enjoyed  by  any  of  the  States 
f  the   neighbouring  federation  —  with  a 
erfeot  control  over  its  own  waste  lands, 
ed  which  actually  put  a  prohibitive  duty 
^a  your  paupers  from  Ireland,  diverting 
i&mr  emigration  in  one  year  to  New  York  ? 
te  quite  sure  that  all  these  facts  will  be 
iken  into  consideration ;  and  that  in  looking 
»  Canada,  the  conclusion  will  be  that  such 
.  eeoDtry  ought  to  bear  the  expense  of 
\M  own  police;  or,  at  any  rate,  if  it  in- 
(•to  o&  having  our  soldiers  in  its  garrisons, 
Qght  to  pay  for  them.     I  say  make  your 
olonies,  from  which  you  get  no  revenue, 
c^teet  Uiemselves,  and  then  you  will  no 
mger  have  the  argument  in  favour  of  such 
proposal  as  this,  that  your  Army — your 
irmj  of  100,000  men — is  scattered.     But 
ttust  be  understood.  Both  my  hon.  Friend 
Ih|  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright) 
lid  I,  myself,  have  been  greatly  misrepre- 
ented  in  this  matter.     Do  not  let  it  be 
Apposed  that  we  are  advocating  the  addi- 
km  of  one  soldier  to  the  forces  of  this 
omtry;   and  let  it  not  be  recorded  against 
M  that  I  am  asking  you  to  bring  home 
mxt  regiments  from  your  colonics  to  keep 
betn  here.     I  say  bring  them  home;  but 
mg  them  home  only  to  disband  them. 
Hiat  is  what  county  Members  will   say, 
00,  when  the  protection  delusion  is  over, 
mien  they  find  they  cannot  raise  prices, 
bvy  will  join  with  us  in  reducing  taxation, 
0  Uiat  prices  may  be  nearly  as  profitable 
iMVgh  not  so  high.     It  is  disgraceful  if 
Nm   are  defenceless.     Tou   ought  to  be 
idMinied  to  admit  it.     Bring  home  your 
kips  from  the  Mediterranean.     The  right 
IMi.  Gentleman  the  late  First  Lord  of  the 
Umiralty  said,  in  answer  to  this  sugges- 
km  lately,  that  if  we  were  to  bring  home 
mt  line-of-battle  ships  from  the  Mediter- 
MSean,  the  French  would  take  the  alarm 
[■d  weald  bring  their  ships  from  the  Me- 
IHsrranean   to    cover  their  north  coast. 
fHiftt  does  that  admit  ?  It  admits  that  the 
nitaoh  have  ships  in  the  Mediterranean 
iiipiy  because  you  have  ships  in  that  sea. 
Nraoting,  when  you  took  your  ships  out 
if  ins  Mediterranean,  that  you  proposed 
•  the  French,  instead  of  keeping  them  in 
tm  Channel  to  lay  them  up  in  ordinary, 
In^  yon  think  the  French  would  be  glad 
m  WmSft^oKtb  that  economy  with  you  ?  It 


is  an  affair  of  a  vis-ct-ms.     Where  you  are 
in  strength,  the  French  will  be  in  strength. 
I  am  convinced  that  if  ever  we  get  a  Go- 
vernment not  afraid  of  being  stigmatised  as 
the  tool  of  the  •'  peace  party,*'  it  will  be 
perfectly  practicable  to  go  to  the  French, 
and  to  propose  to  reduce  our  naval  force 
by  one-half,  on  condition  of  their  doing  the 
same.     Arthur  Young  said,  eighty  years 
ago,  that  if  the  French  and  English  would 
bring  all  their  war  ships  into  the  Channel 
and  burn  them  to  the  water's  edge,  it  would 
be  a  blessing  to  humanity.     I  say  so,  too. 
It  would  come  to  the  same  thing  as  regards 
your  defence   to  lay  your  ships,  ship  by 
ship,  with  the  French,  up  in  ordinary,  as 
continuing  the  competition  of  wasteful  ex- 
travagance which  has  gone  on  so  absurdly 
for  so  many  years.     Wo  have  heard  of  the 
military  resources  of  other  countries;  but 
nothing  of  that  sort  should  influence  us.  It 
used  to  be  a  constitutional  maxim  here,  and 
with  none  more  than  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  City  of  London,  that  Eng- 
land should  make  no  attempt  to  become  a 
military  Power.     Our  sea  frontier  was  con- 
sidered once  a  safety,  and  our  Navy  an 
adequate  defence.     But  steam  is  referred 
to  as  necessitating  a  change  of  system,  and 
as  destroying  by   ••  bridging"   over  that 
frontier.     Yes,   but  the  bridge  is  in  our 
possession,  not  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 
So  far  from  steam  leaving  us  in  danger, 
it  is  the  very  thing  which  ought  to  give 
us  security.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the   Member  for   Tyrone   (as  we   under- 
stood) admitted  this  when  he  (Mr.  Corry) 
was  connected  with  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty.    The   right  hon.   Gentleman  said, 
without  exciting  astonishment,  what  would 
be   rejected   here   as  extravagant  in  me. 
He  said  that  in  the  event  of  war,  for  every 
steamer  France  could  produce,  we  could 
produce   ten,    and   that  in  three  months 
after  the  breaking  out  of  war,  such  was 
the  force  of  mercantile  steamers  and  pri- 
vateers, in  addition  to  our  Navy,  we  could 
launch  against  the  enemy,  not  a  French 
ship  would  be  left  on  the  seas.     Don't  you 
think  that  the  French  Government  per- 
fectly understands  all  this,  and  sees  that  it 
could  not  compete  with  our  immense  navy 
of  huge  steamers — the  Cunard  line,  tho 
East  and  West  Indian  lines,  and  our  coast- 
ing steamers,  and  other  vessels,  and  that, 
in  fact,  it  is  not  the  interest  of  France  to 
face  our  prodigious  powers  of  destruction  ? 
Seeing,  therefore,  no  reason  for  this  in- 
crease of  our  armaments,  believing  it  will 
only  irritate  and  lead  to  an  increase  abroad, 
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and  that  no  Power  harbours  the  design  to 
motes t  as,  1  think  the  increase  a  wanton 
act  on  our  part,  and  shall  oppose  the  mea- 
sure in  every  stage. 

Mr.  BERESFORD  said,  he  would  not 
follow  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  into  the  colonial  or  the  naval  fea- 
tures of  the  question,  but  would  confine 
himself  to  his  remarks  on  military  topics. 
The  hon.  Member  was  only  following  his 
usual  avocation — that  of  throwing  a  slur 
upon  every  man  that  wears  a  red  coat. 
But  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  not  the  best 
prophet  on  such  occasions.  He  had  made  a 
tour  of  peace  and  good  will  a  few  years  ago, 
prophesying  at  the  time  universal  kindness 
between  man  and  man  throughout  Europe, 
but  immediately  after  his  return  in  1847, 
thero  were  wars  and  rumours  of  wars 
throughout  Europe — citizens  armed  them- 
selves against  citizens,  and  were  seen  cut- 
ting each  others*  throats  by  wholesale. 
They  could  not,  therefore,  place  implicit 
credit  on  the  hon.  Gentleman's  prophecies, 
because  on  this  occasion  he  was  found  de- 
cidedly wanting.  The  hon.  Member  had 
referred  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who  in 
1802  meditated  an  invasion  of  this  coun- 
try, had  prepared  his  vessels  of  war  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Channel,  and  gathered 
together  a  large  army;  but  an  attack  which 
at  such  a  time  was  difficult,  was  rendered 
much  more  easy  in  these  days,  when  they 
had  the  power  of  steam  to  resort  to.  Eng- 
land was  not  the  only  country  which  pos- 
sessed railroads.  The  French  had  also  the 
advantage  of  railways  like  ourselves;  they 
had  the  power  of  concentrating  a  large  force 
in  a  given  time  on  their  northern  coast. 
England  had,  no  doubt,  a  large  army,  but 
it  was  only  sufficient  for  her  colonies,  and 
could  not  well  bo  dedicated  to  domestic  de- 
fences. It  appeared  to  him  that  this  coun- 
try was  bound,  in  order  to  protect  her 
great  wealth,  and  to  maintain  peace,  to 
keep  at  her  disposal  such  a  force  as  would 
enable  her  to  transmit  those  advantages  to 
posterity.  The  French  array  was  larger 
than  that  country  ought  to  have  for  purely 
domestic  purposes;  and  as  wo  had  a  very 
small  army  in  England,  it  was  manifest 
thai  wo,  in  a  defensive  point  of  view,  were 
in  a  worse  position  than  that  country.  It 
was  not  that  the  Government  dreaded  an 
ortonsivo  force  from  France,  but  that  thev 
dosircd  to  have  a  sufficient  force  to  preserve 
that  peace  and  safety  which  England  had 
so  long  enjoyed.  It  was  not  because  they 
drcadoil  a  hostile  force  from  Boulogne  or  anv 
Other  particular  quarter  that  they  sought  to 


increase  their  defences;  Init  they  thooglit 
that  it  was  wise  to  place  this  coantij  in  » 
position  to  meet  an  sttack,  come  from  wiiit 
source  it  might.     He  little  thought,  aftv 
the  fair  and  candid  manner  in  whi^  tin 
measure  had  been  introduced,  thsk  hevtnli 
be  called  upon  to  defend  it.  The  hon.  MjB» 
her  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hnnie),  and  the  hoi. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobdn), 
had  told  them  that  all  danger  of  ittadc 
was  imaginary,  and  that  the  fear  d  i» 
vasion  was  only  to  be  fonnd  in  the  lUDii 
of  old  women.     He  (Mr.  Beresfoid)  wv 
glad  to   see  that  the  hon.   Member  fir 
'  Montrose  maintained  that  strength  of  Mf 
and  elasticity  of  mind  that  made  hin  ■: 
perior    to    all    apprehensions    of  dtiga: 
Younger  men,  however,  were  not  n  fitt 
from  apprehension.    If  thej  looked  tnmi, 
they  found  that,  with  the  ezceptios  «f  Ai 
small  party  who  opposed  this  Bill,  the  |^ 
neral  feeling  was  that  the  danger  wm  Mt 
altogether   imaginary.      The  noble  M 
the  Member  for  London  (Lord  J.  Raii4 
considering  that  these  defensive  pnp>^ 
tions  were  necessary,  bad  himsdf  inln^ 
duced  a  Bill  upon  the  subject.     The  idyi 
Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton  (YimHl 
Palmerston),  than  whom  there  wuMts 
more  able  or  experienced  statesmen  is  tkil 
House,  had  declared  in  favour  of  the  Mfr 
sure.     His  right  hon.    Friend  the  Gb» 
yCellor  of  the  Exchequer,  even  when  is  if 
position,  had  approved  of  such  a  meeMft 
Now  the  real  question  for  thdr  cumiJi 
tion  was,  had  the  Government  done  M 
best  in  consonance  with  the  ezpreeeedw 
ions  of  the  leading  statesmen,  se  mlH 
of  the  House,  to  introduce  a  mesenre  lU 
would  prove  the  least  burdensome  sad  ^ 
pressive  to  the  people?     He  msistMd 
that  they  had.  The  great  objection  nsilll 
the  noble  Lord's  Bill  was  dbe  preiesei^ 
the  ballot.     The  present  GovemmeatM 
however,   proposed  a  measure  free  fas 
such  an  objection.   It  not  only  diveitiiiP: 
Bill  of  some  of  these  difficulties,  M  I . 
had  also  divested  a  considerable  nimktf^;] 
hon.   Members  of  their  speeches,  «M 
were  curtailed  of  their  fair  proportisMJi 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  hdhlil 
his  right  hon.  Friend's  Bill«  eoBtmjIi 
what  was  anticipated.     He  thoi^t  Al^ 
they  might  fairly  say,  that  the  balloivtflt 
obnoxious  measure.  The  objeet  of  theidt 
tia  force  was  for  the  universal  and  vdattt 
defence  of  the  country.     It  was  a  font  i^ 
tended  for  the  protection  of  our  hesrttitf' 
our  homes,  and  he  did  not  think  thet  flf 
true  Engl'ishman  would  be  fDond 
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rve  in  it.  Instead  of  the  Government 
^  opposed  on  the  present  occasion,  he 
^ht  that  they  deserved  the  thanks  of 
ountry.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
or  Westminster  (Sir  De  L.  Evans)  ap- 
sd  to  think  that  there  would  ho  some 
alty  in  getting  volunteers.  Now, 
n  his  (Mr.  Beresford's)  recollection, 
I  had  heen  raised  in  this  country  a 
derahle  army  for  the  sei*vice  of  foreign 
irs.  Yet,  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
who  must  he  very  familiar  with  that  cir- 
tance,  seems  to  think  that  though  he 
mahled  to  raise  and  to  command  a  large 
of  soldiers  who  left  this  country  for  the 
)8  of  Spain,  there  would  still  he  a  dif- 
ty  in  getting  volunteers  to  serve  on 
If  of  their  own  country.  He  thought 
kS  somewhat  ungrateful  for  the  hon. 
gallant  Memher  to  express  a  douht  of 
I  Me  to  ohtain  a  force  for  the  defence 
id  England,  when  he  recollected  how 
f  a  force  was  raised  for  the  defence 
e  reigning  Sovereigns  of  Portugal  and 
Q.  Considerahle  forces  had  also  heen 
d  for  South  America  in  this  country. 
I  such  facts  in  their  recollection,  did 
mean  to  say  that  when  England  her- 
i^as  in  danger,  those  highminded  and 
)  sentiments  which  had  heretofore 
icterised  their  people  were  extinct? 
thought  it  was  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
for  Manchester  (Mr.  M.  Gihson)  who 

that  the  Bill  should  he  thrown  out, 
use  it  did  not  include  Ireland  and 
land  in  its  provisions.  Now  he  (Mr. 
sford)  maintained  that  the  Govern- 
^  had  followed  all  the  precedents  upon 
inhject.  Looking  at  those  precedents, 
rand  that  the  Militia  Bill  for  E  norland 
Dcver  heen  hrought  forward  at  the 
>  time  as  the  Bills  for  Ireland  and 
Iftnd.  The  Militia  Bill  was  first  in- 
iced  for  England  in  1661,  the  force 
remodelled  in  1757,  and  was  finally 
Ml  in  1802.  For  Scotland  the  Militia 
iras  passed  in  1797.  The  Fencible 
8  was  established  three  years  pre- 
ilj  in  Ireland.      In  England,  in  the 

1757,  there  was  an  alteration  made 
e  Bill,  in  which  power  was  given  to 
Jrown  of  disapproving  of  the  officers 
nated  by  the  lords  lieutenant.  The 
t  was  then  recognised  in  the  English 
but  not  in  the  Bills  for  Ireland  and 
land.  With  regard  to  Ireland,  he 
1  that  the  first  special  enactment  re- 
.ing  the  militia  passed  that  Legislature 
^05,  and  that  it  was  further  altered  in 
,  and  finally  settled  in  1809;  and  he 


might  remark  that  the  armed  police  in  that 
country  were  drawn  from  the  same  clads 
from  whom  the  militia  would  be  drawn,  and 
the  existence  of  that  armed  force  was  a 
proof  that  this  country  had  no  doubts  of 
the  loyalty  of  the  youth  of  Ireland,  which 
had  ever  furnished  the  bravest  soldiers  and 
the  most  loyal  subjects.  A  remark  had  been 
made  on  the  expense  of  the  militia  enrolment 
of  England.  The  expense  was,  of  course, 
incurred  in  that  country  which  was  moat 
exposed  to  invasion.  Therefore  it  was 
that  England  had  been  dealt  with  in  the 
first  instance,  previous  to  legislating  on 
this  subject,  if  necessary,  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  The  right  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  had  spoken  of  the 
evils  which  the  militia  would  cause  to  trade, 
and  of  the  demoralisation  which  it  would 
produce.  He  could  not  join  in  these 
frightful  forebodings.  He  could  not  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  any  demoralisation 
which  might  arise  from  the  embodying  of 
80,000  militia,  could  be  anything  like  the 
demoralisation  which  an  invasion  by  even 
20,000  foreign  troops  would  produce  in  a 
single  week.  Such  an  invasion  would  do 
more  to  interfere  with  and  stop  trade  than 
would  an  embodyment  of  double  the  num- 
ber of  militia.  There  was  no  reason  to 
expect  a  greater  amount  of  demoralisation 
from  the  militia  than  that  which  was  attri- 
buted to  regular  troops.  Whatever  might 
be  said  on  the  last  point,  it  was  well  known 
that  the  demoralisation  of  the  Army  had  of 
late  years,  from  better  education  and  other 
cause,  wonderfully  decreased.  According 
to  the  old  proverb,  idleness  was  the  devil's 
opportunity ;  but  the  militia,  while  they 
were  in  training,  would  be  kept  pretty 
constantly  employed.  On  the  whole  he 
considered  the  present  measure  to  be  a 
measure  of  protection — ( Laughter)—  not  a 
measure  of  protection,  as  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  seemed  to  think,  to  the  agricul- 
tural classes  only,  but  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection to  all  classes,  to  the  viHue,  to  the 
honour,  to  the  interests,  and  chastity  of  the 
British  nation. 

Admiral  BERKELEY  begged  to  tell 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding 
(Mr.  Cobden)  that  he  had  always  main- 
tained with  regard  to  the  Navy  the  same 
conduct  upon  that  (the  Opposition)  as 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  House.  He 
was  glad  to  find  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  West  Riding  had  recovered  his  courage, 
because  only  a  few  months  ago  he  was 
the  first  among  those  who  were  panic- 
stricken,  and  who  execrated  the  Admiralty 
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for  loaviug  the  country  totally  undefended, 
and  for  keeping  a  fleet  at  Lisbon,  when  he, 
forsooth,  thought  they  ought  to  he  in  the 
Channel.  Now,  the  hon.  Member  ought 
not  to  meddle  with  things  that  he  did  not 
understand.  The  same  rule  applied  to 
soldiers  and  sailors,  to  tinkers  and  tailors. 
The  hon.  Member  said  that  he  (Admiral 
Berkeley)  had  stated  that  he  could  cover 
the  Channel  with  steamers  within  hail  of 
one  another.  Did  the  hon.  Gentleman 
know  how  many  steamers  it  would  take  to 
reach  from  the  Channel  Islands  to  the 
North  Foreland,  to  be  within  hail  of  one 
another  ?  So  much  for  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's seamanship.  The  hon.  Member 
said  that  if  we  made  all  these  demonstra- 
tions it  would  be  a  cause  of  offence  to 
France;  and  yet  the  hon.  Gentleman  was 
angry  with  him  (Admiral  Berkeley)  be- 
cause the  late  Board  of  Admiralty  had  a 
reserve  that  ho  was  not  acquainted  with. 
He  had  been  found  fault  with,  both  in  that 
House  and  out  of  doors,  for  making  that 
statement;  but  ho  pledged  his  character  as 
a  naval  officer,  that  in  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  Government  had  given  the  word, 
there  would  have  been  a  force  not  to  resist, 
but  a  look-out  force  of  armed  steamers, 
reaching  from  the  North  Foreland  to  the 
(y'hannol  Islands.  Would  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber tell  him  how  many  steamers  it  would 
take  to  cover  that  ground  ?  Did  he  know 
the  distance  ?  [Mr.  Cobdex  shook  his 
head.]  Then  he  did  not  know  what  he 
was  talking  about.  He  could  almost  have 
forgiven  the  hon.  Gentleman  his  lamentable 
ignorance  of  matters  connected  with  his 
(Admiral  Berkeley's)  profession,  because 
he  was  unfortunately  backed  up  by  a  gal- 
lant Admiral,  a  friend  of  his,  one  of  the 
greatest  officers  of  the  day,  but  too  fond 
of  writing  in  the  newspapers.  His  gallant 
Friend  had  taken  the  alarm;  but  he  said 
that  if  his  (Admiral  Berkeley's)  statement 
was  correct,  all  the  old  ladies  might  put  on 
their  nightcaps  and  go  to  bed  in  safety. 
Now  he  thought  that  his  gallant  Friend 
was  famous  for  his  energy  and  his  re- 
sources; but  he  began  to  think  he  should 
have  to  say  of  him,  in  the  words  of  the 
old  song,  that — 

**  The  bullets  and  the  gout 

Had  BO  knook'd  his  hull  about, 
That  he'd  never  more  bo  fit  for  sea." 

Every  sailor  roust  know  that  what  he  had 
atated  could  be  done  with  ease;  and  he 
would  tell  the  House  how  it  might  be  done. 
Before  the  Lisbon  squadron  returned,  there 
Wilt  three  steamers  in  commission  in  port. 

Admiral  Berkeley 


and  three  ordinarj  gnardabipa  in 
sion.     There  were  fifteen  first-daia 
steamers — vessels  that  were  ready  ia  tfoj 
point  to  proceed  to  tea,  wanting  the  mi. 
The  hon.  Member  might  aak  how  ho  ^ 
posed  to  man  them  ?     There  were  mariMHi 
officers,  boys,  aeamen,   gunnert»  aad  m 
gers  of  the  dockjarda  on  the  wftt,   tti 
need  not  tell  the  hon.  Membery  loo,  te 
the  commander  of  the   eoaat-goard  W 
orders  to  have  1,500  men  told  off  reedjti 
join    either    at    Deronport,    P(»tnBoid^ 
Sheemess,  or  wherever  it  was  neeamn; 
In  the  year  1827,  hefore  the  davs  of  nl* 
ways  and  electric  teleffrapha,  in  rortj-<^ 
hours  a  squadron  aaiied  for  Liiboii«Mfr 
ned,  and  carrying  troops  on  hoard.   Vt 
Canning  boasted  of  that  in  the  Hnn  rf 
Commons;   and  if  in  1827  that  ecMUh 
done  in  forty-eight  hourat  he  beliofsltlil 
the  Navy  had  not  so  far  lost  its  mag 
that  it  could  not  now  he  done  in  tns^ 
four  hours.     He   admitted    he  was  Mt 
satisfied  that  there  were  at  piesaat  Ml 
enough  in  the  Royal  NaTj.     If  thnUI 
wanted  a  squadron  sueh    as  he  hsi  1^ 
scribed  to  watch  the  Channel,  he  AftM 
have  been  Uking  awaj  the  men  whs  mM 
ty  be  left  at  home  to  fit  ont  other  mj/L 
He  repeated  what  he  had  deelsred  m 
former  occasions,  that  thej  oii|^  Ml  l| 
be  content  with  leas  than  one-thnrd  sf  A| 
men  in  peace  that  were  required  te  il 
Navy  in  War.     With  regard  to  ths  * 
ciency  of  the  Navy,  it  had  been  sMHri 
by  the  noble  Earl  now  at  the  head  of  Al 
Government  to  be  as  effioient  as  the  i 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
would  allow  it  to  be. 

Mr.  fox  MAULE  aaid,  he  was  fr 
posed  to  concur  very  mneh,  if  not  estinllb 
with  the  observations  of  the  light  hfk 
Gentleman  who  had  brought  fiMWuiii 
Motion  now  before  the  Hoase»  beosMill 
(Mr.  F.  Maule)  was  one  of  thoss  4t 
thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the  eitiaemof  li|^' 
land  to  contribute  to  the  intenal  ~  '  " 
of  the  country;  and  be  agreed  i 
right  hon.  Gentleman  also  in  thinUiyMft. 
was  the  time — ^when  there  were  ae|ll4if: 
cular  impressions  of  danger  firoB  ioMJpii- 
parts,  when  the  idea  seemed  to  have  |SHii. 
away  of  any  intention  to  iarade  thb  SWS 
try  by  a  foreign  Power— ealnlj  9Utj^ 
liberately  to  consider  the  manner  ia  vUp 
the  citizens  of  this  cor»*j!y  were  esBsiff' 
to  defend  their  native  shores.  The  Gsis*^ 
ment  of  which  his  noUe  Friend  (Lsidfdhti 
Russell)  was  at  the  head  oalj  idiMt  ^wmtH. 
ago  proposed  to  mtrac      \  mo  ijbl^  8M 
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1^  specific  measure  for  that  purpose.  He 
(Mr.  F.  Maule)  would  not  disguise  from 
the  House  that  he  had  always  hcen   of 

Sinion  that  in  these  days  a  militia,  whether 
Bj  called  it  a  local  or  a  regular  militia, 
established  by  the  ballot,  would  be  a  most 
Qopopular  proposal  to  submit  to  tho  coun- 
•tij;  ftod  the  great  object  which  he,  for  one, 
hid  in  proposing  the  measure  lately  intro- 
^uced,  was  to  place  it  in  such  a  position  as 
ip  be  in  the  least  degree  burdensome  to  the 
ionntrj,  and  to  interfere  to  the  least  pos- 
sible extent  with  the  avocations  of  the  in- 
diTiduals  who,   it   was   proposed,    should 
fonre  in  that  body.     The  late  Government 
l^id  it  particularly  in  view  to  make   the 
kuden  of  service  fall  as  lightly  as  possible 
iP  the  people  of  the  country.      They  prp- 
jiosed  that  a  certain  number  of  individuals 
should  be  chosen  by  ballot,  it  was  true, 
hot  giving  an  opportunity  also  to  volun- 
feers  to  serve  if  they  chose.     They  pro- 
posed that  that  number,    when    chosen, 
ihonld  be  drilled  and  trained  in  their  own 
localities,  and  only  subject  to  be  taken  from 
llioso  localities  upon   an   invasion,   or   a 
fihroatened  invasion,  and  then   only   kept 
S^aj  from  their  several  districts  for  a  short 
tpocific  time  mentioned  in  the  Bill.     That 
itemed  to  the  late  Government  to  be  the 
miest  extent  to  which  they  were  entitled 
tp  call  on  the  nation  to  furnish  a  local  de- 
ipieo  for  the  country;  and  it  appeared  to 
;^iii  (Mr.  F.  Maule)  that  any  further  de- 
^Aoco  that  might  be  required,   either  for 
7)ipr  shores  or  for  operations  abroad,  might 
rjinttor  have  been  effected  by  an  addition  to 
^pe  regular  Army  of  the  country,  because 
j. H^bmi  they  came  to  embody  the  militia,  to 
pjifsfi  them  into  regiments,  to  place  them 
llll  1iM*raok8,  and  to  appoint  commissioned 
non-commissioned  officers,  those  men 
e  in  war  as  efficient,  as  expensive, 
regularly  a  part  of  the  Army  of  the 
try  as  any  other  part  of  the  regular 
But  what  did  the  right  hen.  Gen- 
the  Home  Secretary  propose  to  do? 
proposed  to  go  a  great  deal  further 
the  Bill  of  the  late  Government.    The 
lit  Bill,  to  the  introduction  of  which 
should  raise  no  possible  objection,  was 
#11  intents  and  purposes  a  revival  of  the 
militia.     What  did  that  imply  ?    It 
in  the  first  place  a  service  of  five 
f  and  that  it  extended  only  to  Eng- 
He  was  glad  that  it  did  not  extend 
9oothuid.     It  implied,  further,  that  the 
osllod  upon  to  serve  was  not  only  not 
to  be  drilled  in  his  own  neigh- 
but  might  be  drilled  at  some 


considerable  distance  from  it;  and  he  was 
to  be  liable  for  those  five  years,  on  every 
threatened  invasion  or  tumult,  or  upon  the 
will  of  Parliament  sanctioning  an  Order  in 
Council,  to  be  removed  from  his  own  local- 
ity and  ordered  to  serve  in  Scotland  or 
Ireland,  taken  from  the  profession  or  trade 
in  which  he  might  be  engaged,  and  pre^ 
vented,  consequent  upon  the  responsibility 
to  serve  during  those  five  years,  from  es- 
tablishing himself  in  the  particular  trade 
or  profession  to  which  he  belonged.  That 
was  a  far  more  burdensome  provision  than 
that  which  was  proposed  in  the  Bill  re- 
cently introduced  by  the  late  Government. 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  at 
War  confirmed  the  statement,  that  they 
meant  to  get  rid  of  the  unpopularity  of  the 
ballot.  The  right  hon.  Secretary  at  War 
said  they  would  first  try  the  system  of  vo- 
lunteers. Now,  his  (Mr.  F.  Maule 's)  belief 
was  that  they  would  get  very  few  to  volun- 
teer on  their  terms.  If  they  could  get 
them,  he  allowed  one  volunteer  would  be 
worth  many  impressed  men.  If  they  did 
find  volunteers,  they  were  to  pay  them  a 
bounty  of  some  3?.  or  4^ ;  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  they  would  either  pay 
it  down  at  once  when  they  took  service,  or 
give  it  in  monthly  payments  as  a  retaining 
fee.  [Mr.  Walpole:  Subject  to  regula- 
tions made  by  the  Secretary  at  War.] 
Subject  to  certain  regulations,  no  doubt; 
but  he  did  not  understand  what  regulations 
could  be  established  if  the  bounty  was  paid 
down  at  once.  If  the  bounty  was  paid  at 
once,  he  was  afraid  that  at  the  second 
training  they  would  see  very  few  of  the 
recipients ;  and  if  they  gave  2$,  6 J.  a 
month  as  a  retaining  fee,  he  did  not  think 
they  would  get  men  willing  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  risk  of  being  sent  out  of 
the  country  for  a  paltry  payment  of  2s.  6d, 
a  month.  Id.  a  day.  Then  they  came  to 
the  ballot.  If  they  had  the  ballot,  they 
meant  to  have  it  very  much  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  law.  When  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  came  to  talk  of  the 
ballot,  he  (Mr.  F.  Maule)  would  ask  whe- 
ther he  had  examined  the  most  confused 
machinery  of  the  present  mode  of  taking  the 
ballot,  and  taking  into  account  the  length 
of  time  necessary  to  put  it  into  operation, 
and  the  expense  caused  by  the  payment  of 
clerks,  constables,  and  other  officers  ?  He 
(Mr.  F.  Maule)  presumed  also  that  the 
expense  of  that  machinery  must  fall  on  the 
county  rates,  or  upon  some  other  rates  fall- 
ing on  the  country  gentlemen.     And  was 
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that  to  be  the  first  proposition  the  country 
gentlemen  were  to  expc6t  from  the  present 
Government  ?  VVIiy ,  instead  of  relieving  the 
country  gentlemen  from  their  "  local  bur- 
dens,'* the  Government  proposed  to  add  to 
them.  He  thought  the  country  gentlemen 
would  not  thank  the  Government  for  such 
a  proposition.  The  force  proposed  by  the 
Government  could  not  be  got  into  the  field 
for  the  space  of  ten  months.  The  object 
of  the  late  Government  was  to  get  a  force 
in  the  space  of  ten  weeks  drilled  to  as  full 
an  extent  as  the  force  which  was  proposed 
to  be  raised  under  the  present  Bill.  That 
would  be  the  right  and  proper  means  of 
calling  on  the  people  of  the  country  to  de- 
fend its  shores;  but  if  they  were  to  have 
recourse  to  a  regular  militia,  he  warned 
them  that  in  a  time  of  peace  their  plan 
would  regularly  fail.  If  they  wanted  a  de- 
fensive force  for  this  country,  it  should  be 
a  very  large  force.  They  should  have  at 
least  150,000  of  our  youth,  so  that  when 
they  removed  from  their  localities  they 
would  leave  no  burden  of  wife  or  children 

■ 

behind  them,  and  they  would  be  at  a  time 
of  life  when  they  were  not  bound  to  any 
particular  trades,  and  when  such  of  them 
as  had  trades  could  prosecute  those  trades 
without  interfering  with  that  short  time 
which  they  would  be  called  on  to  devote  to 
the  learning  of  certain  military  duties. 
Above  all  they  should  have  those  young 
men  free  from  the  responsibility  of  service 
long  before  they  had  attained  the  age  of 
thirty,  at  which  age  men  might  be  even 
drawn  for  the  first  period  of  service  under 
the  present  Bill.  He  thought  up  till  the 
age  of  twenty-three  the.  country  would 
have  as  fine  a  force  for  its  local  defence  as 
it  was  possible  to  obtain;  and  after  that 
time  the  young  men  who  had  served  might 
fix  themselves  in  any  line  of  life  they 
might  think  fit  to  adopt.  Ho  thought  that 
would  be  making  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try fall  as  lightly  as  possible  on  the  citi- 
zens who  might  be  called  on  to  undertake 
it,  whilst  the  proposition  of  the  Govern- 
mcut,  on  the  other  hand,  he  believed  would 
be  found  to  be  a  very  unpopular  one. 

Mh.  T.  B.  HOBHOUSB  said,  that  until 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  F.  Maule) 
who  had  just  resumed  his  seat,  advanced 
bis  powerful  objections  to  the  measure,  he 
was  inclined  to  say  that  all  the  authority 
of  the  House  was  on  one  side,  and  all  tiie 
argument  on  the  other.  Wlien  he  remem- 
bered that  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
TivertoD,  and  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
br  LoDdon,  were  both  in  favour  of  the 

Mr.  F.  Maule 


Bill,  he  thought  there  was  a  great  datl  of 
authority,  if  not  much  argament,  to  be 
adduced   in   its  farour.       Bat   when  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  almost  fresh  from 
the  labours  of  the  War  0£Bce,  told  then 
that  the  measure  was  almost  impractieable, 
and  open  to  the  moat  serious  objeetiom, 
then  he  might  say  that  not  only  all  the  ar- 
gument, but  a  great  weight  of  aQthorilj, 
also,  was  opposed  to  the  measure.  He  woM 
not  urge  a  single  argument  against  tbe 
defence  of  this  country,  nor  would  he  girt 
a  single  vote  that  would  leave  oar  shom 
exposed;  but  he  thought  that  in  aDjines- 
sure  of  this  kind  the  precaution  should  at 
least  bear  some  proportion  to  the  daoger. 
It  was  not  so,  faowever,   in  the  preNsI 
case,  for  they  had  a  danger  that  was  ii* 
finitesimally  small,  provided   for  byaw- 
curity  that  was   disproportionately  ktfiL 
That  was  the  reason  why,  if  the  Geade- 
men  about  him  supported  him,  hewolU 
take  a  division,  even  at  that  stage  of  the 
Bill.     He  was  convinced  that  the  daapr 
had  been  greatly  magnified,  and  that  mad 
exaggeration  had  been  at  work.    Whh 
all  the  Powers  of  Europe  were  at  pesci 
with  us,  there  was  no  reason  for  (he  ii- 
troduction  of  a  Bill  that  would  pot  tke 
country  to  so  much  expense,  that  would  At- 
tract men  from  their  occupations,  and  eil 
them  from  the  plough  ana  the  loom  to  k- 
como  soldiers.     He  had  not  the  sli^tnl 
difficulty  in  pointing  to  France  as  the 
try  against  which  all   these   prepantiM 
were  made;  but  he  besought  hon.  Geilb- 
men   to  consider   the    relations    betwen 
France  and   England,   and   to  lemeHiW 
what  had  been  the  history  of  the  two  com- 
tries  during  the  reign  of  Louis  PhDiM 
during  the  time  of  the  Kepublie,  and  mm 
Louis  Napoleon.     He  was  quite  sore  Ai 
noble  Lonl  the  Member  for  Ti?ertoii  vmH 
not  say  that  the  danger  of  war  was  gniMr 
at  this  moment  than  it  was  whe&FnMi 
was  under  the  dynasty  of  Louis  PUElfiL 
He  must  remind  the  noble  Lord  asd  tti 
House  of  the  state  of  afiPairs  in  1841.  Al 
that  period  France  menaced  ibis  mb^ 
on  account  of  the  Syrian  campugo,  ■! 
affected  to  isolate  herself  from  all  tbe  Bt 
ropean  Powers ;   but  when  the  time  <■* 
to  strike  a  blow,  she  withdrew  froB  Ai 
danger.      He  did  not  say  that,  in  with* 
drawing  from  the  danger,  the  Frenehvi* 
actuated  by  pusillanimity.     Tbey 
tuated  by  prudence — by  a  desire  to 
the  commercial  intercourse  thej  lisd  •■ 
tablished  with  other  countries,  and  lj> 
just  sense  of  the  calamities  iod  eiii  *f 
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war.    The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lon- 
don had  alluded  to  the  Pritchard  Indem- 
nity.    On  that  occasion  the  same  menaces, 
the  same  language,  and  the  same  remon- 
strances were   employed ;    but  when   the 
time  for  war  came,  France  saw  that  Eu- 
rope would  not  back  her  in  such  a  course; 
and  peace  was  maintained  between  France 
and    England.       This   was  under  Louis 
Philippe.     Then,   coming  to  the  time  of 
the  Republic,    they   all    recollected   with 
what  acclamation  the  warlike  message  of 
General    Lahitte   was    received     by    the 
French  Assembly  when  there  was  a  pro- 
bability that  peace  might  be  broken  be- 
tween France  and  England.    But  the  war- 
like spirit  evaporated  once  more,  and  all 
the  danger  disappeared  as  had  happened 
on  so  many  occasions  before.      The  best 
guarantee  for   the  maintenance  of  peace 
in   Europe   was,    not    that    France    had 
not  the  power  of  making  a  descent  upon 
England,  not  that  she  was  unable  to  find 
troops    possessed    of    the    requisite   skill 
and    bravery;   but    the    knowledge    that 
the  other  Powers  of  Europe   would,   for 
their  own  interests  and  their  own  safety, 
revenge  the  cause  of  England  in  case  of 
ber    invasion,    and     take    arms    against 
France.     The  same  principle  applied  here 
as  in  the  case  of   individuals,   whom  no 
degree  of  precaution  could  secure  against 
attack;  but  the  fear  of  consequences  was  in 
general  a  sufficient  preservative  from  dan- 
^r.    He  would  like  to  know  what  had  be- 
come of  diplomacy,   or  of  the  balance  of 
?ower  in  Europe  ?  What  had  become  of  the 
*reaties  of  1815  ?     Was  there  no  security 
in  diplomacy  and  in  embassies  against  a 
sadden  attack,  for  if  all  these  precautions 
now  proposed  were  necessary,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  diplomacy  became  a  delusion  and 
a  mockery  ?     Looking  back  to  history,  he 
'  eoold   not   but   remark,  that  it  was  very 
seldom  indeed  that  wars  took  place  by  sur- 
prise, and  with  the  suddenness  which  was 
.    talked  of.     When  disputes  arose  between 
States,  negotiations  took  place,  correspon- 
dence   was    interchanged,    recriminations 
were  bandied  about,  and  several  months 
always  elapsed   before   a  war  broke  out, 
>    dnring  which  period  the  country  could  be 
preparing  for  its  defence.     He  opposed  the 
measure  because  it  distracted   men  from 
their  pursuits,  and  spoiled  them  for  return- 
.    mg  to  the  usual  duties  of  life.     If  he  were 
asKed  what  precautions  ought  to  be  taken 
against  an  attack,  he  would  say  that  our 
,i  ifavj  ^oold  be  amply  sufficient  to  meet 
^.  anj possible  danger;  and,  in  the  very  phrase 
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of  the  Delphic  oracle  to  the  Athenians, 
which  has  descended  to  our  times,  he  would 
advise  them  to  betake  themselves  to  their 
wooden  walls.     If,  however,   it   could   be 
shown  that  the  Navy  was  insufficient,  there 
would  not  be  the  same  objection  throughout 
the  country  to  its  increase  as  there  was  to 
any  increase  in  the  Army,  or  to  the  propo- 
sition at  present  before  the  House,  these 
being  forces  which  would  always  be  unpo- 
pular, because  they  might  be  used  against 
the  liberties  of  the  country.     Let  us  have, 
then,  additional  ships  and  men,  if  neces- 
sary— let  our  banner  be  raised  in  the  Chan- 
nel— let  **  the  meteor  flag  of  England  "wave 
upon  our  coasts — let  the  sea  swarm  with 
ships;  but  we  need  not  defend  ourselves  or 
our  shores  from  dangers  which  might  never 
be  brought  home  to  us.     Supposing  a  fo- 
reign force  to  have  landed,  would  any  Gen- 
tleman in  that  House  tell  him  that  there 
was  not  spirit  enough  in  the  country,  with- 
out any  such  measure  as  that  proposed,  to 
delay,  or  even  to  crush  a  French  army  be- 
fore it  approached  the  capital?     Met  by 
disciplined  men,  not  raw  levies,  in  front, 
cut  off  by  our  sailors  in  the  rear,  the  situa- 
tion of  that  army  would  not  be  an  enviable 
one.     He  intended  before  he  sat  down  to 
move  as  an  addition   to  the  Motion  the 
words  **  this  day  six  months.*'     Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen would  not  say  that  a  danger  which 
had  been  incurred  for  thirty-seven  years, 
was  so  imminent  that  they  could  not  wait 
till  July  or  August.     If  he  were  not  as- 
sured that  the  Government  did  not  intend 
to  bring  the  Bill  to  a  second  reading,  he 
felt  inclined  to  take  a  division.     It  was 
the  new  Parliament  which  ought  to  decide 
upon  this  Bill,  and  not  a  Parliament  in 
which  there  was  no  certain  majority.    A 
Bill  for  the  armament  of  the  country,  and 
which  would  put  the  country  to  an  expense 
of  250,000Z.  a  year — in  the  first  year  it 
would  be  400,000^.— a  Bill,  too,  which,  if 
passed,  would  prevent  them  from  repealing 
some  of   the  most  obnoxious  and  odious 
taxes,  ought  to  be  discussed  upon  the  hust- 
ings; and  if  hon.  Gentlemen  around  him 
would  support  him,  ho  would    take   care 
that   it  was   discussed    there.     This    Bill 
would,  if  carried,  be  a  frightful  source  of 
jobbing,  and,  perhaps,  of  peculation.     The 
land  would  be  overrun  with  colonels;  they 
would  sec   nothing  but  red    coats  ;    men 
would  be  abstracted  from  their  usual  oc- 
cupations and  pleasures,  and,  in  his  opin- 
ion, for  no  pretence  whatever.    Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  voted  for  this  measure  would 
be  called  to  a  severe  account  at  the  bust- 
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iDgs :  he  meant  those  who  had  anj  consti- 
tuencies; for  some  of  them  were  very  short 
of  constituents.  While  they  were  talking 
of  balloting  for  the  militia,  the  country 
was  thinking  of  another  kind  of  ballot — 
Toting  by  ballot  for  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment. Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  in  the  belief,  moreover,  that  un- 
warlike  and  undisciplined  levies  were,  as 
all  history  proved,  utterly  useless  in  op- 
position to  veteran  troops,  he  should  move 
that  there  he  added  to  the  Motion  the 
words  "  this  day  six  months." 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  was  of  opinion 
that  no  sufficient  reason  had  been  alleged 
against  the  measure  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  HOBHOUSE  rose  to  order.  He 
had  proposed  an  Amendment,  and  he  would 
beg  to  remind  Mr.  Speaker  that  his  Amend- 
ment had  not  been  put. 

Mr.  speaker  said,  the  Motion  be- 
fore the  House  was,  that  the  Bill  for  call- 
ing out  the  Militia  be  introduced  by  certain 
Members;  and  the  only  Amendment  which 
could  be  moved  was,  either  the  direct  ne- 
gative to  this,  or  that  some  other  Members 
De  ordered  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  feared 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Lincoln  (Mr. 
Hobhouse)  must  feci  disappointed  at  the 
decision  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in 
the  chair,  since  he  would  not  find  his 
name  entered  upon  the  Journals  of  the 
House,  for  he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  really 
believed  that  could  have  been  his  only 
motive  in  bringing  forward  the  Amend- 
ment. He  was  convinced  that  the  House 
would  not  be  so  inconsistent  as  some  of 
the  hon.  Members  opposite,  in  regard  to 
their  support  of  the  principles  of  this  Bill. 
One  of  the  arguments  used  against  the 
Government  was,  that  they  proposed  at 
once  to  resort  to  the  ballot;  but  he  un- 
derstood the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  to  say,  that  it  was  only 
to  be  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  those 
districts  which  failed  to  afford  their  quota 
of  volunteers  to  the  required  force.  He 
could  not  understand  how  Gentlemen,  who 
were  in  favour  of  a  volunteer  force,  should 
object  to  a  volunteer  militia.  There  ap- 
peared a  great  discrepancy  between  the 
statements  made  by  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site, with  respect  to  the  necessity  for  de- 
fensive measures  and  the  best  form  of 
them  if  required,  for  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobdcn)  advised  us 
to  send  Commissioners  to  France,  and  ask 
Power  to  bum  their  fleet,  promising 
le  time  to  get  rid  of  our  own  Navy ; 


while  the  hon.  Member  for  Lineohi  (Mr. 
Hobhouse)  suggested  that  the  force  of  onr 
Navy  should  be  doubled.  As  to  the  demasd 
that  the  Bill  should  be  left  unpaaaed  mtil 
the  constituencies  had  pronoancod  upoD 
it,  he  supposed  hon.  Gentlemen  opponta 
wanted  a  cry  with  which  to  go  to  tiie 
country,  feeling  sure  that  the  meanrs 
would  be  unpopular  when  viewed  in  & 
light  in  which  they  were  going  to  pit 
it  at  the  hustings.  He  began  to  rcgrat 
that  the  noble  I^rd  lately  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  and  the  Earl  of  Derlf 
had  repressed  the  warnings  which  had  ben 
addressed  by  the  press  to  the  people,  fls 
the  possibility  of  a  sudden  inrauon.  He 
fully  appreciated  the  motives  whieh  hU 
dictated  this  course  on  the  part  of  the  fata 
and  the  present  Premier.  The  langiufi 
held  by  the  press  must  have  beoi  irritil- 
ing  to  the  people  of  France;  but  the  noUa 
Lord,  as  well  as  the  Earl  of  Derby,  ftigot 
that  there  was  a  faction  in  this  eoosti; 
who  would  only  be  controlled  bj  popokr 
clamour.  The  object  of  this  fBCtion*  M 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Biding 
must  be  to  dismember  the  empire,  bj 
separating  our  colonies  from  the  motlMr 
country ;  and  to  oflect  this*  bj  increaiiit 
the  pressure  of  taxation  npon  the  land  SM 
the  agricultural  interest  of  this  coiratijt 
which  would,  they  hoped,  induce  the  funen 
and  country  gentlemen  to  join  in  a  dsmsv 
for  a  reduction  of  taxation,  while  tkn 
suffering  from  the  competition  of  famgt 
agricultural  produce  and  increased  tan- 
tion.  This  they  calcnlated  woold  lead  to  s 
reduction  of  our  armaments  and  the  wift^ 
drawal  of  the  troops  from  the  ooloniBi; 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  already  iigmsl 
by  free  trade  (the  nostrum  of  that  ftetioiL 
would  abandon  their  allegiance,  and  aw 
connexion  with  some  more  friendly  PoM^ 
or  attempt  an  independent  existence,  u 
this  was  not  the  plan,  it  must  be  to  bm 
this  country  exposed  to  foreign  inTsmib 
in  fact  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  Poras.  Thi 
press  rightly  had  too  mnch  reason.  It 
feared,  to  believe  that  this  House  wooM  Ml 
have  strength  enough  to  carry  any  aifr 
sure  for  the  protection  of  our  shores  ^ 
less  they  excited  the  alarm  of  the  pawh 
He  feared  that  the  democratic  prisafii 
was  working  so  strongly  that,  witluMla 
popular  cry,  as  it  was  called,  we  shoaU 
scarcely  be  able  to  adopt  any  measve  if 
defence.  He  hoped,  howerer,  that  Ihl 
Government  would  not  be  deterred  by  nf 
feeling  of  this  sort,  or  hy  what  had  bM 
said  by  hon.  Gentlemen  oppositi,  km 
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bringing  forward  a  measure  of  such  im- 
portance as  that  now  before  the  House. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  said,  he  felt  strongly 
the  responsibility  resting  on  the  Govern- 
ment on  this  question ;  and  he  was  certain 
they  were  fully  sensible  of  it  themselves, 
or  they  would  not  have  brought  forward 
this  proposition.     There  were  certain  diffi- 
culties in  agreeing  to  the  Motion.    He  was 
not  aware  of  any  precedent  for  a  Govern- 
ment asking  for  so  large  an  increase  in  the 
Qulitary  establishment  of  the  country,  with- 
out an  immediate  and  pressing  necessity. 
Secondly,  they  proposed  to  raise  that  force 
by  a  means  which  failed  during  the  last 
▼ar,  and  which,  after  nearly  forty  .years  of 
peaee,  had  become  so  unsuited  to  the  habits 
and  feelings  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
that  it  would  in  all  likelihood  fail  again. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Sec- 
retary, casting  aside  official  reserve,  had 
stated  that  he  based  his  proposition  solely 
on  the  ground  of  necessity  for  improving 
the  national  defences;  and  he  had  antici- 
pated three  classes  of  objectors  to  his  mea- 
sure.    First,  those  who  said  that  the  pre- 
sent armed  force  was  sufficient :  the  state- 
ment of  our  existing  means  of  defence  was 
a  Bufficient  answer  to  that.    If  there  really 
were  danger — and  the  statement  of  the 
QoTemment  was  confirmed  by  inquiries  he 
hsd  made  on  the  subject — if  it  were  really 
a  fact  that  we  were  liable  to  an  invasion, 
there  was  certainly  a  necessity  for  in- 
creased means  of  defence.     Then  it  was 
•aid  that  there  was  no  immediate  or  pres- 
sing necessity;  and  the  noble  Lord  (Vis- 
eount  Falmerston)  had  said  that  if  such 
pecessity  existed,  we  were  now  too  late  in 
proTiding  against  it.     It  was  true  we  were 
ftt  peace  just  now,  and  our  relations  were 
•micable  with  all  the  States  of  Europe;  it 
was  further  said  that  the  people  of  France 
were  amicably  disposed  towards  us.   These 
were  not  assurances  on  which  we  ought 
wholly  to  rely.     They  might  be  true;  or  it 
l|liffbtbe  that  an  invasion  was  improbable; 
ftifl,  our  security  against  it  ought  not  to 
I^  on  the   forbearance  of  our  enemies, 
Imt  entirely  on  our  own  strength.    Though 

rat  reliance  was  undoubtedly  to  be  placed 
ew  Navy,  still,  since  the  invention  of 
Iteam,  if  there  were  a  greater  facility  of  in- 
vationt  we  could  not  feel  perfectly  safe.  We 
Wgbt  in  his  (Mr.  Horsman*s)  opinion  to  be 
:■    aa  weO   prepared   internally,  as  if  there 
Wtra  not  a  single  ship  to  be  seen  on  our 
r,   eoaats.     If  we  required  a  defence  against 
i>,  iiiTaiion,  that  defence  ought  to  be  by  some 
g,.  oUiar  foite»  and  not  by  a  Militia.    Every 
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military  authority  was  of  opinion  that  if 
an  army  landing  on  our  coasts  had  to  con- 
tend with  militia  alone,  our  fate  would  be 
at  once  decided.  The  idea  of  opposing 
men  who  had  been  trained  three  weeks 
against  the  picked  troops  of  France,  was 
madness.  Either  the  danger  was  alto- 
gether imaginary,  and  we  needed  no  addi- 
tion to  our  defences,  or  it  was  real,  and  we 
ought  to  have  the  very  best  defence  against 
it.  It  was  said  that  Parliament  was  un- 
willing to  increase  the  regular  Army:  so  it 
was  unless  sufficient  cause  were  shown;  and 
the  same  might  be  said  in  reference  to  a  Mi- 
litia. But  let  it  once  be  shown  that  the  ne- 
cessity existed,  and  Parliament  would  dis- 
play no  such  unwillingness.  Of  late  years, 
there  was  no  question  on  which  Parliaments 
had  been  more  accommodating.  From 
1847  to  1852,  on  the  propositions  that  had 
been  made  by  Government  for  keeping  up 
the  Estimates,  opposed  by  Motions  of 
hon.  Members  to  reduce  them,  the  Go- 
vernment propositions  had  been  carried  by  a 
majority  averaging  four  to  one.  During  the 
Administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Par- 
liament had  been  still  more  disposed  to 
support  the  Ministry,  and  had  affirmed  all 
their  propositions  by  a  majority  of  seven 
to  one.  This  was  the  one  question  of  all 
others  on  which  the  Government  had  been 
sure  of  receiving  the  support  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  keeping  up  any  military  estab- 
lishment they  thought  necessary.  If  the 
necessity  were  now  shown  to  exist,  he  ven- 
tured to  assert  that  Parliament  would 
grant  the  necessary  force;  for  those  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  objected  to  increase  arma- 
ments, only  did  so  on  the  ground  that  no 
increase  was  necessary.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  objected  to  a 
large  standing  Army  being  kept  up  during 
peace;  but  show  him  that  that  peace  was 
liable  to  be  disturbed,  and  that  our  liber- 
ties and  lives  were  in  danger,  and  it  would 
be  no  longer  a  question  of  expenditure  with 
the  hon.  Member.  Others  objected  that 
the  increase  of  our  military  establishments 
would  excite  jealousy  in  foreign  Powers; 
but  he  did  not  think  that  was  an  objection 
which  ought  to  weigh  against  a  proved  ne- 
cessity. Then  it  was  said  that  a  large 
standing  Army  was  alien  to  the  habits  and 
feelings  of  this  country.  That  was  true; 
but  it  was  not  proposed  as  a  matter  of 
choice,  but  of  necessary  defence;  and  then 
the  habits  and  feelings  were  at  once  al- 
tered. The  measure  proposed  would  be  at 
once  costly  and  inefficient.  A  force  of 
80,000  militia  would  not  be  considered  by 
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any  military  authority  as  sufficient  for  the  | 
national  defence.  They  might  cost  less 
than  a  smaller  numher  of  regular  troops, 
hut  it  did  not  follow  that  they  would  he 
more  economical.  It  appeared  to  him  (Mr. 
Horsman)  that  the  great  mistake  made 
was,  that  of  doing  too  much  if  there  was 
no  danger,  and  too  little  if  there  were  real 
danger.  When  the  second  reading  of  the 
measure  should  he  proposed,  he  would  enter 
more  fully  into  his  objections  to  it. 

Captain  BOLDERO  said,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  put  the  country 
in  as  perfect  a  state  of  defence  and  secu- 
rity as  possible.  That  it  was  not  so  at 
present  was  evident  from  the  vast  forces 
which  foreign  countries  could  direct  against 
us.  The  French  Government  was  friendly 
disposed  towards  England;  hut  as  that  Go- 
vernment was  based  entirely  on  an  army 
of  400,000  men,  and  aa  no  one  could  tell 
what  future  events  might  produce,  it  would 
only  be  wise  to  place  this  country  in  a  po- 
sition to  meet  all  eventualities.  Though 
he  believed  that  the  present  Prince  Presi- 
dent of  France  had  no  disposition  to  attack 
this  country,  where  he  had  so  long  resided, 
yet  who  could  foretell  what  might  take 
place  during  the  next  twelve  months  ?  An- 
other dictator  might  then  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  French  army  with  less  amica- 
ble feelings.  During  the  late  war  the  mi- 
litia had  on  various  occasions  done  good 
military  service,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
would  do  so  again.  It  was  a  proper  force 
to  raise  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London 
(Lord  J.  Russell),  and  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Perth  (Mr.  F. 
Maule),  had  declared  it  would  be  better  to 
increase  the  regular  Army.  Why  did  not 
those  right  hon.  Members  make  such  a 
proposition  when  they  were  in  office,  and 
prepare  the  Estimates  in  accordance  with 
it  ?  It  appeared  that  they  changed  their 
opinions  as  rapidly  as  they  changed  their 
scats  in  that  House.  For  his  part,  he 
should  bo  perfectly  content  if  the  Army 
were  placed  on  the  footing  on  which  it 
stood  in  1848,  and  a  large  additional  force 
in  the  shape  of  a  regular  militia  provided, 
lie  trusted,  however,  that  he  should  never 
live  to  see  the  day  when  a  foreign  army 
should  land  in  England;  but  he  was  con- 
vinced that  if  the  case  did  occur,  every 
arm  in  the  country  would  be  instantly 
raised  to  crush  the  invader. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  he  had  the 
honour  of  holding  an  important  commis- 
sion in  that  most  valuable  force,  the  old 


regular  militia,  and  he  expressed  his  OfHii- 
ion  that  there  was  a  great  superiority  in 
the  measure  of  the  present  Government  u 
compared  with  that  of  the  last  Govern* 
ment.  He  placed  confidence  in  the  present 
Government,  and  therefore  he  Bhonld  rap- 
port the  introduction  of  the  Bill;  bat  he 
would  not  be  bound  by  all  the  details,  u 
he  preferred  the  system  of  the  old  militis 
without  alteration. 

The  0 'GORMAN  MAHON  said,  tint 
without  going  into  the  details  of  the  pro- 
posed measure,  he  desired  to  express  \k 
extreme  regret  at  the  speech  delivered  bj 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  (Mr. 
Cobden);  and,  on  the  part  of  his  coontiy^ 
men,  he  begged  to  tender  to  the  riffhthoo. 
Secretary  at  War  his  thanks  for  the  nun- 
ner  in  which  he  bore  testimony  to  thor 
fidelity  and  loyalty,  whenever  they  weie 
called  to  the  defence  of  their  countij,  wd 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  honoor  and  dig* 
nity  of  the  Crown. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  thb  BXCHB- 
QUER  said,  he   merely  rose   to  expioi 
his   hope  that  hon.    Gentlemen  oppoote 
would  not  call  on  the   House  to  difidei 
The  Government  were,  in  fact,  only  obsgp- 
ing  the  order  of  the  House,  and  nil  thif 
asked  for  was,  permission  to  lay  on  thi 
table  of  the  House  that  Bill  which  the  Up 
jority  of  the  House  had  decided  shooU  ta 
prepared ;  and  this  was  his  answer  to  Ihi 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Lincoln  (Cs- 
lonel  Sibthorp);  he  assured  that  Ikml  ini 
gallant  Member  that  by  his  vote  that  night 
he  was  pledged  to  nothing,  but  to  peraft 
the  Government  to  comply  with  the  oidff 
of  the  House.     It  was  for  these  resaoH 
that  he  should,  only  for  a  few  moaeA 
trespass   on  the  attention  of  the  Homil 
He  should  not  be  induced  to  attemi^ti 
answer  the  hon.    Member   for  the  Weik 
Riding  (Mr.  Cobden),  who  bad  made  CM 
of    those    agreeable    speeches  whieh  hi 
(the   Chancellor   of    the    Exchequer)  d- 
ways   listened   to  with    pleasux^  ^^^ 
he   entirely    disagreed    with    them.    W 
hon.  Member  was  not  merely  agaimtAi 
militia,  but  against  all  defence.    Hisl^ 
gument  was  an  argument  against  the  to 
against  the  household  troops,  the  srtiliBTi 
and  the  cavalry;  and  it  proceeded  on  Ai 
assumption  that,  in  the  present  ststsrf 
the  world,  no  country  need  defend  iMt 
He   (the   Chancellor   of    the   BxdMq(tf) 
could  not  give  his  adhesion  to  those  flfB* 
ions.     He  could  not  agree  with  the  hik 
Gentleman  that  the  OTents  of  the  hit  iff 
years,  to  which  he  had  appeoledt  hii  * 
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any   way   authorised   his   adopting   those 
opinions,  though  ho  had  triumphantly  re- 
ferred to  them  as  authority  for  what  he  had 
stated;  and  when  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  recollected,  since  the  date  to 
which  he  had  referred,  when  the  convul- 
sions of  Europe  commenced,  that  in  the 
course  of  eight  weeks  four  pitched  hattles 
had  heen  fought,  and  that  the  Baltic  and 
Adriatic  had  heen  hoth  hlockaded,  he  really 
could  not  agree  with  the  hon.  Gentleman 
that  those  were  the  evidences  of  that  hal- 
cyon  period,  the  approach  of  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  anticipate.    He 
(the   Chancellor  of  the   Exchequer)   had 
said  hefore,  and  he  must  repeat  it,  that, 
totally    irrespective    of    the    disturhances 
which  we  had  of  late  years  unfortunately 
witnessed,  there  were  features  in  the  pre- 
sent political  arrangements  of  the  world, 
of  long  endurance,  which  forhade  him  to 
believe  that  we  had  arrived  at  that  period 
of  permanent  and  enduring  tranquillity  of 
which  we  heard  so  often.     He  must  re- 
peat that,  so  long  as  he  found  the  strongest 
Places   in  the  possession  of  the  weakest 
*owers,    so    long    as    he   observed    that 
throughout  Europe  and  Asia  the  richest 
countries  were  under  the  dominion  of  the 
poorest  sovereigns,  he  felt  that  that  was  a 
state  of  things  which  would  lead  no  douht 
hereafter,  he   hoped  not  in  our  time,  to 
Tery  great  changes,  which  he  could  not  he- 
Iieve  would  be  effected  hy  any  other  agency 
than  war.     Upon  the  measure  which  his 
'  right  hon.  Friend  the  Home  Secretary  had 
explained  to  the  House,  he  would,  as  he 
boped  no  division  would  take  place,  scarcely 
touch;   but  in  answer  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Memher  for  Perth  (Mr.  F. 
Ifaule),  he  must  say  that  from  him  he  col- 
lected that  his  chief  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sure was  the   contingent  hallot;    hut   he 
might  remind  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
that  in  the  measure  which  he  had  himself 
proposed,  that  offensive  arrangement  was 
introduced  absolutely. 
/      Mr.  fox   MAULE  :    The  right  hon. 
Gentleman    quite    misunderstood   me.     I 
maintained  that  there  could  be  no  efficient 
militia  system  without  the  ballot. 

.  The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
42^^^  •  He  was  glad  to  perceive  that  the 
alemeots  of  opposition  were  already  dimin- 
iahinff.  ["  No,  no!'*]  At  all  events  he 
Wonla  remind  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
liiat  in  this  case  the  necessity  of  the  ballot 
^  was  a  matter  of  opinion.  It  was  impossi- 
i  .^e  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  or  for  the 
[^  -|6oTenimant  to  refer  to  any  conclusive  data 
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on  that  head.  He  could  say  the  Government 
had  given  this  subject  the  most  painful  in- 
vestigation, that  they  had  consulted  the 
highest  military  authorities,  that  they  had 
weighed  all  the  evidence  before  them  with 
the  utmost  attention  they  could  command, 
and  that  the  result  of  their  inquiries  was, 
that  they  had  arrived  at  a  different  conclu- 
sion from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  In 
cftse  this  measure  should  he  adopted  by 
Parliament,  of  course  the  future  must  de- 
termine which  had  formed  the  correct  judg- 
ment; but  he  begged  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  understand  that  there  was,  upon 
the  part  of  the  Government,  a  conviction 
that  voluntary  enlistment  might  be  appeal- 
ed to  in  raising  a  militia  with  great  and 
even  complete  success ;  but  this  was  a 
point  which  the  future  could  alone  de- 
cide. With  these  few  observations,  he 
would  again  express  the  hope  which  he 
had  already  ventured  to  express,  that  not- 
withstanding the  somewhat  fiery  addresses 
from  some  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  the 
House  would  see  that  it  would  he  the 
fairest  and  most  friendly  course  in  the  pre- 
sent position  of  the  question  to  allow  the 
Bill  to  be  brought  in.  There  would  be 
many  opportunities  when  it  could  be  most 
amply  discussed  hereafter,  and  they  must 
all  feel  that  no  general  discussion  could  be 
satisfactory  until  they  had  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  hefore  them.  He  trusted,  there- 
fore, that  no  division  would  take  place  at 
the  present  stage. 

Mr.  BRIGHT:  Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
commenced  his  ohservations  by  making  the 
not  unreasonable  request,  that  the  House 
should  not  oppose  the  introduction  of  this 
Bill;  but  it  does  strike  me  that  the  request 
is  a  somewhat  singular  one  to  come  from 
tho  right  hon.  Gentleman.  I  presume  that 
if  any  Gentleman  has  been  upon  those 
benches  opposite  for  about  a  fortnight,  he 
acquires  a  gravity  of  face  with  which  he 
can  ask  anything  whatever  from  this  side 
of  the  House.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
sits  on  that  side  of  the  House  by  a  viola- 
tion of  the  rule  which  he  now  wishes  to 
lay  down.  The  Order  of  the  House,  to 
which  he  so  pathetically  referred,  had 
passed  before  without  a  division,  when  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  enlisted  under  a  vin- 
dictive noble  Lord,  who  now  sits  below  tho 
gangway.  I  hope  that  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Palraer- 
ston),  having  now  played  at  tit  for  tat 
with  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the 
city  of  London  (Lord  J.  Russell),  we  shall 
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hear  no  more  of  this  between  those  two 
distinguished  statesmen.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  followed  the  example  of  almost  all  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  House 
who  have  spoken  since  m  j  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden), 
and  who  have  attacked  his  speech  either 
by  argument  or  ridicule.  The  right  hon. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  argument  against  this 
Bill  went  against  all  defences  whatever, 
upon  the  assumption  that  we  had  arrived 
at  a  time  when  no  nation  can  be  required 
to  defend  itself.  Nothing  can  be  further 
from  the  fact  than  that  statement.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  talks  as  if  we  neg- 
lected to  do  anything  for  the  defence  of 
the  country;  but  he  appears  to  forget  that 
we  are  at  this  moment  providing  for  our 
defence  three  times  the  sum  which  the  ge- 
neral government  of  the  United  States  re- 
Guires  for  its  military  establishment,  and 
for  the  whole  service  of  its  general  go- 
vernment. We  are  voting  for  a  sum  of 
no  less  than  15,000,000^  annually  for  the 
very  purpose  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man takes  upon  him  coolly  to  suppose  that 
wo  are  altogether  neglecting.  Now,  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  West 
Riding,  four  years  ago,  opposed  a  proposi- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  the  Militia; 
and  I  venture  to  say  that,  since  then, 
everything  has  only  justified  the  course 
which  he  recommended,  and  which  the 
noble  Lord  then  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment pursued.  Now,  we  have  had 
three  authorities  to  whose  observations  I 
would  refer — the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  late  Government,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary,  and  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton;  all 
of  whom  have  really  appeared  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  making  the  strongest  assu- 
rances that  there  is  not  the  slightest  ne- 
cessity for  this  Bill,  and  that  not  only  are 
we  at  peace,  but  that  we  have  greater  secu- 
rities for  peace  than  ever  we  bad  before.  I 
recollect  well  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Tiverton  last  year  admitting  fully  that 
every  year  we  were  at  peace  added  to  the 
iecurities  that  we  have  for  its  continuance. 
All  three  endeavour  to  persuade  us  that 
this  Bill  is  introduced  not  in  any  feeling  of 
MAic.  I  don't  say  that  it  was.  I  cannot 
lod  out  whether  the  panic  was  got  up  for 
express  purpose  of  passing  this  Bill,  or 
er  tho  Bill  is  the  natural  result  of 
nie;  but  the  two  things  depended  on 
I     er»  and  I  am  therefore  obliged  to 
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connect  them  together.  The  right  h$L 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Bids- 
quer  speaks  of  the  responaihility  whieh  k 
felt  as  a  Member  of  the  GoTennnoit,  sai 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  GoTemmot 
Now,  I  can  only  say,  you  hare  no  respoa- 
sibility  whatsoever  upon  this  question,  pts- 
vided  that  tho  opinion  of  the  eountrj  ii 
adverse  to  the  proposition  which  yon  mb- 
mit.  If  your  constituencies  of  the  Uuitsd 
Kingdom  and  the  public  are  not  in  hnm 
of  this  measure,  tnen  I  say,  that  the  Qs- 
vernment  is  clear  of  an  j  responsibiliu  infk 
regard  to  this  matter.  ["No,  no !  ]  K 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  aiffer  from  msM 
this  point,  I  really  cannot  undertake  il 
argue  with  them.  It  is  a  point  wbSA  I 
took  for  granted  by  everjbodj — ^that  a  Qs- 
vemment,  a  Representatiye  GoveraflMSi, 
were  not  compelled  to  raise  taxes  to  esUl- 
lish  a  new  system  of  defence  if  the  pdUil 
opinion  of  the  country  was  against  it.  Wliji 
there  is  another  kind  of  protection  vUn 
you  are  going  to  abandon,  on  the  fSij 
ground  that  public  opinion  is  against  it 
I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  not  going  iail 
what  is  called  the  military  question,  beesnS 
I  am  quite  sure  that  if  1  did,  I  shonld  mij 
provoke  some  belligerent  major-geneitl « 
some  pugnacious  admiral;  but  I  look  St 
the  matter  simply  as  a  citisen,  and  thsM 
are  points  in  the  discussion  upon  which  I 
am  as  competent  to  form  a  judgment  H 
any  one  in  this  House.  The  anthoiWil 
to  which  I  have  alluded  assure  us  that  ttl 
Bill  is  not  brought  in  on  account  of  lis 
panic,  but  to  meet  some  case  that  tsiA 
arise.  If  this  he  so,  and  if  this  BDllh 
as  important  as  it  is  stated  on  the  ote 
side  to  be,  I  think  we  should  have  tfans  H 
give  the  subject  the  consideration  it  d^ 
serves.  It  is  very  fortunate  that  tfasrs  b 
no  urgent  necessity,  and  that  we  eao  tfH 
our  best  attention  to  it.  If  we  have  MNi 
thirty-seven  years  without  it,  and  if  dvlM| 
the  last  four  years  since  the  abandonMM 
of  the  measure  of  1848,  no  ineonf6iteli 
has  arisen,  there  can  be  no  ham  in  pis^ 
poninff  the  matter  for  a  little  time  kMJpl* 
m  order  that  we  may  ascertain  the  Sfi^ 
ion  of  the  country  upon  it.  What  I  wt 
is,  that  we  should  not  do  what  all  GoiM* 
ments  that  have  carried  Militia  BiliS  hM 
done,  namely,  they  have  Mned  thoM  If 
large  majorities  in  this  House^  and  kiSi 
thereby  caused  a  great  feeling  of  A^ 
content  the  longer  thej  have  heen  90' 
tinned.  The  right  hon.  Qentleoaa  Mfc 
us  that  the  cost  will  be  400,0001.  tks  iHl 
year,  but  he  has  left  out  the  Mtts;  iitif 
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the  cost  is  to  be  1,130,000?.  for  five  years, 
exclusive  of  arms,  we  may  consider  that  the 
total  sum  will  he  not  less  than  1,500,000?. 
for  the  five  years.     Now,  the  expense  is 
not  the  only  thing.     What  is  proposed  is, 
to  take  50,000  men  the  first  year,  and  in 
the  subsequent  3'ears  to  make  that  number 
up  to  80,000,  and  for  a  portion  of  the  year, 
rarying  from  three  weeks  to  seven  weeks, 
these  80,000  men   are  to  be  withdrawn 
from  their  various  occupations.     I  will  not 
take  up  any  time  in  the  discussion  of  whe- 
ther the  voluntary  system  will  act,  or  whe- 
ther you  will  have  to  apply  the  ballot;  but 
I  think  1  may  fairly  be  permitted  to  assume 
that  the  ballot  will  be  required.     That  is  a 
matter  of  opinion  upon  which  the  greatest 
authorities  cannot  come  to  a  positive  con- 
clusion; but  we  have  the  decision  of  the 
late  right  hon.  Secretary  at  War  (Mr.  F. 
Maule)  that  the  ballot  must  be  resorted  to. 
You  will   find  it,  of  course,  much  more 
easy  to  raise  your  volunteers  in  parts  of 
the  country  where  wages  are  perhaps  only 
Is,,  or  Is,  Sd,,  or  Is.  6d.  per  day,  and 
where  employment  is  difficult  to  be  obtain- 
ed, as  in  the  south-eastern  counties,  than 
in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  where  wages 
range  from  2s,  Qd,  to  5s.  a  day,  and  where 
employment  is  abundant.     In  Lancashire 
ana  Yorkshire  you  will  in  all  probability  be 
obliged  to  ballot;  and  1  ask  the  right  hon. 
Oentleman  under  what  conditions  the  rela- 
tions between  capital  and  labour  are  con- 
dooted  ?     I  will  take  him  into  a  large  ma- 
nofactory  of  cotton   or  wool,    and  I  will 
flhow  him  from  the  floor  to  the  roof  some 
hundreds  employed,  and  the  works  going 
through  all  its  successive  stages  until  the 
raw  material  is  worked  up,  by  means  of 
machinery  of  the   most   costly  character, 
mnd  of  which  the  cost  can  only  be  repaid 
hy  its    being  kept   constantly  employed. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  find  that  in 
'all  this  building  the  different  workpeople 
all  form  successive  links.    It  is  a  chain  of 
industry  of  the  most  ingenious  kind,  the 
wondeitul  arrangement  of  which  has  grown 
vp  for  the  most  part  during  the  last  half 
eeoiary,  until  it  has  now  become  the  most 
important  and  productive  industry  in  this 
eouotry.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  pro- 
MeeSy  as  I  understand,  not  to  take  them, 
as  was  before  proposed,  between  the  ages 
O^  twenty  and  twenty-three,  and  afterwards 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty- 
one,  but  to  ballot  for  all  between  eighteen 
tad  thirty-five  of  the  men  engaged  in  these 
dalieatdf  difficult,  and  skilled  operations. 
iToif ,  I  should  like  to  know  how  he  will 


deal  with  these  manufacturing  towns,  for  this 
is  a  difficulty  from  which  he  will  find  it  im- 
possible to  escape.     It  is  all  very  well  for 
the  Government  to  take  an  airing  on  the 
British  Lion,  as  was  said  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Tiverton  the  other  night; 
but  when  they  came  to  work  the  question, 
and  when  the  balloting  system  was  put  in 
operation,  they  would  find  that  it  was  not 
the  great  capitalist  alone,  but  the  workmen 
whom  they  were  about  to  withdraw  from 
their  regular  and  well-paid  industry,  who 
would  be  the  steady  and  implacable  ene- 
mies to  the  measure  now  proposed.     It  is 
not  only  taking  a  man  who  is  earning  3s, 
or  45.  a  day,  and  subjecting  him  to  all  the 
evil  influences  to  a  drill  in  the  militia,  but 
it  is  breaking  a  link  in  that  chain  in  which 
you  may  do  twenty  times  the  mischief  that 
would  ensue  if  you  only  took  an  unskilled 
workman  or  an  agricultural  labourer.     I 
wish,  through  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  to  examine  these  facts  which 
I  have  laid  before  you.     I  am  afraid  that 
the  taking  of  80,000  men  for  the  militia 
would  be  the  bringing  of  great  evils  upon 
this  country.     There  are  two  evils  which 
the  military  spirit  creates.    The  one  is  that 
in  times  of  great  sufifering  and  of  great  po- 
litical excitement,  you  would  have  the  peo- 
ple refer  to  arms  and  to  conflicts  in  the 
streets   as  the  remedy  for  their  political 
grievances,  rather  than  to  debates  and  di- 
visions in  this  House.     Or  you  may  breed 
amongst  them  a  military  spirit,  which  will 
lead  the  Kingdom  to  tolerate  great  armies, 
and  great  armies,  as  all  the  world  by  this 
time  is  informed,  are  of  all  things  most 
dangerous  to  the  security  tind  permanent 
freedom  of  nations.     If  it  were  possible 
that  the  countries  of  Europe  could  be  as 
free  from  the  military  spirit  as  this  country 
now  is,  it  would  be  impossible   that   the 
tyrannies  we  now  see  could  exist.     There 
can  be  no  fear  for  the  liberties  of  the  coun- 
try until,  through  the  culture  of  this  mili- 
tary spirit,  you  shall  have  taught  the  people 
to  tolerate  a  great  army,  and  that  great 
army  in  some  future  day — ^in  the  days  of 
our  children  or  our  grandchildren — may  be 
as  hostile  to  the  liberties  of  our  people  as 
the  armies  of  France  have  been  to  the 
liberties  of  the  French  people.     What  I 
want  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is,  that 
as  there  is  no  immediate  urgency,  not  to 
press  on  this  Bill  in  the  present  position  of 
the  Government,  and  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  House.     If  we  come  back 
after  the  dissolntion — some  of  us  are  des- 
tined to  come  back,  and  some  of  us  not— 
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but  such  of  us  as  come  back  after  the  dis- 
solution may  have  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tloman  opposite,  or  from  his  successor,  to 
consider  a  Bill  of  this  nature.     Well,  if  we 
have  time  to  consider,  I  probably  cannot 
give  the  House  any  expectation  of  a  change 
in  my  views;  but  we  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  the  opinion  of  our  consti- 
tuencies upon  the  subject.     I  have  an  ad- 
mirable precedent  for  this.    The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman is  going  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
country  upon  a  question  of  even  greater 
importance  than  keeping  out  the  French — 
the  keeping  out  of  French  com  instead  of 
French  bayonets.  Seeing,  then,  that  there 
is  no  immediate  urgency,  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  in  a  minority  in  this  House,  and 
that  Parliament  is  not  in  a  very  steady  po- 
eition,  and  that  hon.  Members  are  indis- 
posed to  give  that  laborious  attention  to  a 
Bill  like  the  present,  which  contains  136 
clauses — I  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether,  as  we  are  going  to  the  country 
upon  another  question,  we  had  not  better 
submit  this  likewise  to  its  consideration? 
I  have  heard  that  of  the  constituency  of 
Sheffichl,  which  has  never  polled  4,000,  no 
fewer  than  2,500  have  signed  a  memorial 
against  this  project  of  the  militia.     Such 
a  remonstrance  cannot  fail  to  have  great 
effect  upon  any  Member,  and  therefore  I 
certainly  think  we  had  better  appeal  to  the 
whole  country  for  its  decision.     The  spe- 
cific object  for  which  I  rose  is  to  ask  whe- 
ther, if  this  Bill  be  carried  by  a  majority, 
the  Government  will  not  lay  it  on  the  table, 
and  take  its  second  reading  after  we  come 
back  from  the  election,  and  when  we  may 
give  this  most  important  subject  our  best 
consideration,  and  when  our  decision  may 
be  the  decision  of  the  country. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  ho  had  had 
no  intention  of  addressing  the  House  on 
the  present  occasion,  but  some  opinions 
whicli  had  been  expressed  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  induced 
him  to  trespass  for  a  few  moments  on  the 
attention  of  the  House.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  talked  of  the  gravity  with  which 
the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  asked  the  hon.  Member  and  those  who 
thought  with  him  to  permit  the  Bill  to  be 
introduced  to  the  House;  and  perhaps  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  erred  in  expect- 
ing that  the  hon.  Gentleman,  who  was  so 
sensitive  with  respect  to  a  **  pugnacious 
admirals,  and  belligerent  major-generals,'* 
would  exercise  so  much  forbearance  as  to 
permit  a  measure  the  principle  of  which 
Md  been  approved  by  the  House,  to  be 
Jlr.  Bright 


laid  on  the  table.     The  hon.  GentkniiiL 
had  also  severely  censared  the  condoet  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  TiTerton 
(Viscount  PalmerstOD) ;  bat  he  was  bArdW  lo 
charitable  aa  might  haye  been  expected  of 
him  with  regard  to  the  motiTes  which  ac- 
tuated public  men  in  the  course  thej  took 
on  great  and  important  questions.     Not- 
withstanding, however,  the  weight  of  the 
hon.    Gentleman's   censure — and  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  censure  must  be  estimated 
by  its  weight  and  the  height  from  wlu^ 
it  fell— he    (Mr.  Whiteside)  was  stiU  rf 
opinion  that  the  public  would  haye  litdt 
difficulty  in   deciding  whether    the  nobk 
Lord,  in  the  course  ho  had  taken  on  thn 
question,  had  been  actuated  by  unworthy 
motives,  or  by  a  patriotic  desire  to  Mm 
the  best  interests  of  his   country.     Tki 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.   Bright)  had  nigcd 
them  to  leave  the  question  of  a  militia  to 
the  decision  of  the  hustings.      Was  tUi 
the  constitution  of  England  ?     Was  efvj 
question  to  be  submitted  to  the  huttingi! 
Were  Members  of  that  House  mere  deb- 
gates,  bound  to  act  according  to  the  ii- 
structions  of  their  constituents  ?  or  won 
they  to  give  their  constituents  the  baarfl 
of  their  judgment,  their  knowledge,  thor 
reason,  and  their  experience  upon  the  Mi- 
tions  which  were  submitted  to  them  ?  jIm 
hon.  Gentleman   had   said  he  would  Mk 
argue    the    question    with    them;  and  W 
(Mr.  Whiteside)  must  do  him  the  justice  to 
say  that  he  had  not  argued  the  qneetioii 
Whenever  the  hon.  Gentleman  spoke  ea 
questions  connected  with  the  manufsoti* 
rers,  he  always  listened  to  him  with  inte- 
rest, because  he  was  sure  to  derive  instrae- 
tion  and  profit   from  him;    but  he  mift 
frankly  say  that  the  samo   vigorous  intel- 
lect was  not  apparent  when  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman talked  upon  questions  with  vUk 
he  was  not  particularly  acquainted.    He 
(Mr.  Whiteside)  wished  to  ask    the  hot. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  (Mr.  CoUaf 
— for  whom  he  entertained  a  strong  pa^ 
sonal  respect,  and  who,  he  admitted,  wei 
entitled  to  the  respect  of  every  Member  d 
the  House  on  account  of  the  constitnenef 
he  represented,  and  his  own  great  ability^* 
he  appealed  to  the  hon.  Member  whelhit 
when  he  spoke  of  seeing  universal  peiii 
on  earth   established,  he   reallj   bwetei 
that  the  present  condition  of  the  wocU  tt 
forded  any  evidence  of  the  near  appreeeh 
of  that  happy  state  of   things?     Did  ki 
really  see  rational  liberty  making  ptogW^ 
and  virtue  and  justice  triumphant?    He 
rather  thought  he  did  not.     And  whoa  Ai 
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hon.  Member  talked  of  tbeir  addressing 
the  French  Government  to  disband  their 
soldiers  and  get  rid  of  their  ships,  he  wish- 
ed to  ask  the  hon.  Member  if  he  would  un- 
dertake to  be  the  ambassador  on  such  an 
embassy  ?  An  hon.  Member  had  spoken  of 
the  danger  which  this  measure  was  intend- 
ed to  guard  against  as  infinitesimal;  but 
with  great  respect  for  that  hon.  Member 
he  begged  to  saj  that  the  importance  of  a 
danger  was  to  be  estimated  not  so  much 
bj  the  greatness  of  the  assailing  force,  as 
by  the  inestimable  value  of  the  object 
threatened.  Now,  in  the  present  case, 
the  object  threatened  was  the  security  of 
the  empire;  and  it  was  of  importance  to 
protect  this  even  from  a  small  danger,  if 
it  were  only  for  the  happiness  and  con- 
tentment which  it  would  secure.  It  was 
a  wise  economy  to  expend  what  was  just 
for  the  preservation  of  the  people.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  nations  would 
never  be  contented  and  peaceable  until 
they  had  liberty  and  justice  fairly  admin- 
istered among  them.  If  that  were  so 
throughout  Europe,  there  were  ample  ma- 
terials for  rebellions,  convulsions,  and  re- 
Tolutions;  and  notwithstanding  all  her  ef- 
forts to  the  contrary,  England  might  be 
dragged  into  the  quarrel.  As  regarded 
France,  he  admitted  that  while  France 
had  a  constitutional  Government  and  free 
discussion  the  danger  of  invasion  was  less; 
and  he  rejoiced  to  bear  from  hon.  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  that  there  was 
no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  that 
country  at  present.  But  suppose  the  press 
'were  extinguished  —  suppose  free  discus- 
sion to  be  suppressed,  and  the  whole  civil 
mod  military  power  centered  in  the  hands 
of  one  individual — would  any  one  say  that 
there  would  not  be  just  grounds  for  circum- 
spection and  precaution  ?  But  invasions 
fukd  not  merely  been  threatened  by  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte:  bis  (Mr.  Whiteside*s) 
eoontry  had  been  actually  twice  invaded 
by  the  French,  and  a  client  of  his  had 
been  prosecuted  for  a  speech  inviting 
the  French  for  a  third  time  to  invade  Ire- 
land.    These  were  fair  grounds,  therefore, 

"for  assuming  that  an  invasion  might  take 

place.      It  was  to  give  protection  to   all 

glasses  in  that  country  that  the  late  Min- 

.  latry — that  the  present  Ministry — that  a 
majority  of  that  House,  and  he  believed  a 
majority  of  the  country,  would  give  its 
anpport  to  the  present   measure — a  mea- 

^  tore  calcalated  to  ensure  the  security  and 

^  trwuquillity   of  the   country,    and   enable 


it  to  make  still  more  rapid  strides  in  pros- 
perity. 

Mr.  roebuck  said,  be  admitted  that 
the  ordinary  course,  when  a  measure  had 
been  prepared  by  the  Government,  was, 
that  the  House  allowed  it  to  be  brought  in; 
and  he  was  anxious  that  that  should  be 
done.  But  he  was  anxious  that  that  step 
should  be  taken  for  the  very  reason  stated 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr. 
Bright),  for  he  (Mr.  Roebuck)  wished  the 
country  to  decide  upon  this  Bill  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  as  was  proposed  with 
regard  to  another  great  measure.  All  he 
desired  was,  that,  without  dividing  against 
the  Bill,  it  should  be  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  sense  of  the  country  was  to  be  taken 
upon  it,  as  well  as  upon  other  measures. 
He  understood,  from  the  statements  made 
in  the  other  House,  that  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  present  Government  not  to  go  to  the 
country  upon  one  isolated  measure,  but 
upon  the  general  tone  of  their  policy.  As- 
suredly this  was  the  most  important  ques- 
tion of  their  Administration.  To  show  that 
he  did  not  concur  in  the  principle  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester,  he  believed 
there  ought  to  be  some  defence,  of  this 
country.  But  before  they  assented  to  ex- 
traordinary means  of  defence,  they  ought, 
as  on  many  previous  occasions,  thoroughly 
to  sift  the  mode  in  which  they  employed 
their  present  resources.  Having  deter- 
mined that,  if  those  resources  were  not 
sufficient,  he  should  be  prepared  to  support 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  in  a  distinct  ap- 
propriation for  increasing  our  regular  mili- 
tary force;  for  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
division  of  labour  entered  into  the  business 
of  fighting  as  well  as  everything  else;  and 
he  would  rather  see  10,000  efficient  regu- 
lars, if  they  were  needed,  added  to  the  Army, 
than  80,000  good  artisans  converted  into 
militiamen,  making  very  bad  soldiers.  If 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  not  now,  without 
going  to  the  country,  with  regard  to  a 
matter  on  which  the  country  had  been 
thoroughly  tried,  upon  a  point  of  opinion 
which  had  been  sifted  for  many  years  past, 
on  which  he  had  taken  a  determinate  line 
of  conduct — if  he  would  not  now  come  and 
ask  Parliament  to  decide  on  that,  but  said 
they  were  about  to  go  to  the  country  upon 
that  point,  which  was  well  understood,  he 
would  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  it 
fair,  was  it  wise,  was  it  politic  in  him,  as  a 
mere  partisan  politician,  to  say  he  would 
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thought  that  the  interests  of  all  parties 
would  be  consulted  by  not  disturbing  it. 

Question,  **  That  *  sixteen'  stand  part 
of  the  Question,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question  put,  "  That  the  Select 
Committee  do  consist  of  sixteen  Mem- 
bers." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  24;  Noes 
53 :  Majority  29. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half-after  One 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  March  30,  1852. 

Minutes.]    Public    Bills. — Reported.  Personal 

Estates  of  Intestates. 
3*  Proclamation  for  Assembling  Parliament. 

THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  rose  to  put  a  ques- 
tion to  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  respecting  the  continuance  of 
the  Crystal  Palace.  After  expressing  his 
sincere  admiration  of  that  wonderful  struc- 
ture, and  of  its  immortal  author,  Sir  J. 
Paxton,  ho  wished  to  know  what  were  the 
intentions  of  Her  Majesty's  present  Go- 
vernment regarding  its  continuance. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  replied,  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  report  of  the  Commissioners, 
which  stated  that  this  beautiful  building 
should  disappear,  as  it  had  answered  all 
the  objects  for  which  it  was  erected.  The 
Government  had  therefore  determined  that 
the  contractors  should  be  called  upon  to 
remove  it. 

DIGEST  OF  THE  STATUTORY  AND 
CRIMINAL  LAW. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  Pwllheli,  for  the  extension  of  the 
County  Courts  jurisdiction.  Ho  wished 
now  to  ask  once  more  the  best  attention  of 
the  Government  to  the  important  subject 
of  the  digest  of  the  law,  which  he  had 
often  brought  before  the  House.  Their 
Lordships  were  aware  in  what  position  this 
question  stood.  After  a  most  able  and 
learned  report  on  the  digest  of  the  statute 
law,  civil  as  well  as  criminal,  made  by  the 
Common  Law  Commissioners  in  1835, 
those  learned  persons  had  been  instructed 
to  digest  the  criminal  law,  common  as  well 
as  statute,  and  had  printed  a  digest  of 
crimes  and  punishments;  upon  which  he 
had  brought  in  a  Bill,  and  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend,  then 


Chancellor  (Lord  Lyndhurst),  had  referred 
it  to  a  Revision  Commission,  which  report- 
ed it  again,  with  improvements,  in   1845. 
He  (Lord  Brougham)    again    brought  in 
the  Digest  Bill,  thus  improved,  and  it  was 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  which  had 
communicated  with  all  the  Judges  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  from  several  of  whom 
important  answers  had  been  received,  while 
the  others  offered  no  objections.     In  1849, 
the  Commissioners  presented  their  digest 
of  criminal    procedure,   a  work  of  mach 
greater  difficulty  and  importance,   and  it 
was  agreed  between  himself  and  Lord  Cot- 
tenham  that  the  same  course  should  be 
pursued  as  he^had  agreed  with  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst on  the  other  digest,  namely,  refer- 
ring it  to  a  Revision  Commission.    Instead 
of  this,  unfortunately,  by  an  oversight,  he 
was  sure,  though  the  contrary  had  been 
stated,  the  Commission  was    suffered    to 
expire;  and  when  he  called  upon  the  late 
Government,  in  June,  1850,  to  renew  the 
Commission,  in  order  that  all  the  expense 
already   incurred,  and  all  the  labour  be- 
stowed on  this  great  work  might  not  be 
thrown  away,  it  was  clear  that  the  whole 
might  be  finished  in  six  or  eight  months, 
certainly  within  the  year;  the  expense  of 
it  being  provided  also  without  any  burden 
to  the  country.  That  offer  was  courteously 
declined;  and  it  was  stated  that  without 
renewing  the  Commission,  steps  would  be 
taken  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  Comoiis- 
siouers'  labours,  meaning,  of  course,  that 
the  Digest  would  be  forthwith  completed, 
which  they  had  so  nearly  finished.    Nearly 
two  years  have  elapsed,  and  nothing  has 
been   done.     He  strongly  urged  the  Go- 
vernment to  lose  no  more  time  in  renewing 
the  Commission.      Some  of  the  able  and 
learned  persons  of  whose  labours  he  had 
spoken  were  no  more;  Mr.  Starkie's  loss 
was  a  serious  one.     But  Mr.  Ker,  Profes- 
sor Amos,  and  Mr.  Ryan,  remained,  with  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Lonsdale,  whose  assistance 
had  been  invaluable.     The  whole  expense 
of  the  Commission  from  the  beginning  had 
been  between  50,000^  and  60,000t     Of 
this,  the  greater  part  had  been  incurred 
by  the  preparation  of  the  Criminal  Law 
and  Criminal  Procedures  Digests,  between 
30,000Z.  and  40,000?.     Nothing  could  be 
more  improvident  than  allowing  all  this  to 
bo  absolutely  thrown  away,  when  by  re- 
newing the  Commission  for  a  single  year, 
the  whole  labours  of   the  CommissiooerB 
would  be  made  available  to  attain  the  most 
important  of  all  objects,  a  complete  digest 
of  our  criminal  law. 
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Mr.  MASTERMAN  said,  that  a  great 
mistake  seemed  to  have  arisen  with  regard 
to  this  question,  which  had  nothing  what- 
6Ter  to  do  with  fixing  the  rate  of  interest, 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  only  power  to  do  when  bills  became 
due.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  no  power  in  this  respect  until  next 
June. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  this  was  a  vote 
for  renewing  Exchequer  bills,  and  he 
thought  that  that  House  ought  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  fixing  the  rate  of  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Alderman  THOMPSON  said,  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
hare  the  power  of  fixing  the  rate  of  inte- 
rest at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  it  was  not 
eonapetent  for  the  House  now  to  deal  with 
that  question. 

Resolutions  reported. 

MANCHESTER  AND  SALFORD  EDUCATION 

COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  KERSHAW  then  moved,  that  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Education  Bill  should  consist  of 
sixteen  Members,  and  that  the  name  of 
Mr.  Pilkington  should  be  added  to  it.  He 
did  it  on  the  ground  that  the  friends  of 
Tolnntary  education  were  not  represented 
<m  the  Committee  in  the  manner  to  which 
they  had  a  right,  considering  their  impor- 
tance as  a  body,  and  their  exertions  in  the 
teose  of  education. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Select  Committee  do  consist  of 
idxteen  Members." 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  must  oppose 

the  Motion,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  quite 

tltmsual  to  have  sixteen  Members  on  such 

h  Committee,  and  that  if  the  Motion  were 

Mrried,  it  would  materially  alter  the  con- 

ititntion  of  the  Committee,  which  had  been 

•eitled  with  great  care,  and  that  too  in 

■     teeh  a  way  that  no  report  made  by  the 

i:    Committee  could  then  give  satisfaction. 

?;        Sift  WILLIAM  CLAY  would  support 

I'  Ihe  Motion.     There  was  at  present  only 

i*  Mm  Member  on  the  Committee  who  could 

&  jbe  sud  distinctly  to  represent  the  opinions 

^.  yt  the  friends  of  voluntary  education,  and 

<^,  De  did  not  think  that  was  a  fair  represen- 

^tioR  of  the  body  on  a  Committee  con- 

Afteied  with  the  subject  of  education,   in 

^^  #lii6h  they  had  taken  so  prominent  a  part. 

^'  ttd  did  not  thinly  that  the  report  of  the 

H['poliimitt66  as  then  constitutea  could  give 

^1  JllisfiMticii. 

^     Mb.  WILSON  PATTEN  said,  that  he 


thought  the  friends  of  the  voluntary  system 
should  have  a  voice  on  the  Committee; 
but  he  had  been  instructed  by  those  parties 
who  had  taken  great  pains  in  bringing  this 
Bill  before  Parliament,  and  who  had  de- 
voted time  and  attention  to  the  subject  for 
years  past,  to  remonstrate  against  the  con- 
stitution of  this  Committee  on  their  Bill, 
in  which  there  were  only  four  Members 
who  represented  their  opinions.  There 
were  certainly  ten  Members  out  of  ififteen 
on  the  Committee  who  were  known  to  be 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  Bill  the  merits  of 
which  were  to  be  investigated.  He  was 
instructed,  if  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Stockport  (Mr.  Kershaw)  should  be 
carried,  to  move  as  an  Amendment  that 
the  Committee  should  consist  of  seventeen 
Members,  and  that  at  least  one  Member 
more  should  be  added  to  the  Committee, 
who  should  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  the 
Bill.  The  promoters  of  the  Bill  felt  that 
they  had  so  little  chance  before  a  Commit- 
tee so  largely  constituted  of  opponents,  that 
they  were  almost  inclined  to  withdraw  the 
Bill. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  "  six- 
teen'* and  insert  **  seventeen''  instead 
thereof. 

Mr.  KERSHAW  should  have  no  objec- 
tion  that  the  Committee  should  consist  of 
seventeen  Members.  He  had  not  objected 
to  a  single  name  on  the  Committee;  all  he 
wanted  was,  that  the  important  body  to 
which  he  had  referred  should  be  fairly  re- 
presented there. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  could 
confirm  what  had  been  said  by  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, with  respect  to  the  difficulty  of 
constituting  the  Committee  as  now  pro- 
posed to  the  House.  He,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  represented  a  great  body  who  were 
in  favour  of  secular  education,  and  on  their 
behalf  he  had  also  to  complain  of  their  not 
being  quite  fairly  represented  on  the  Com- 
mittee. That  body  were  supported  by  a 
petition  signed  by  not  fewer  than  60,000 
inhabitants  of  the  district,  and  they  had 
expended  large  sums  in  supporting  their 
views,  and  in  gaining  public  support.  He 
quite  agreed  that  the  supporters  of  the  vo- 
luntary system  should  be  fairly  represent- 
ed, and  his  own  individual  opinion  was  not 
adverse  to  having  another  Gentleman  of 
those  views  on  the  Committee;  but  having 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  the  Home  Department  as  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Committee,  he  felt 
bound  to  stand  by  that  agreement.     He 
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stated  the  latter  part  of  the  answer  he 
then  gave  with  perfect  correctness;  hut  he 
thought  the  nohle  Earl  would  not  deny 
that,  in  answer  to  the  question  which  he 
(the  Duke  of  Newcastle)  put  to  him,  he 
also  stated  that  he  did  contemplate  an 
early  dissolution  of  Parliament;  that  he 
did  think  that  it  would  not  he  right  to 
persevere  with  any  measures  of  legislation 
except  such  as  were  of  instant  urgency; 
and  also — which  was  a  point  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  which   rendered   his  ex- 

})lanation  the  more  satisfactory — he  stated 
10  would  not  pledge  himself  to  the  disso- 
lution of  Parliament  on  any  definite  day 
— a  thing  which  he  (the  Duke  of  New- 
castle) never  asked  him  to  do — he  would 
not  say  whether  the  dissolution  would  he 
in  the  month  of  April,  May,  or  June. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  :  I  made  no 
such  statement. 

The  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE  must 
really  appeal  to  their  Lordships  whether 
it  was  not  within  their  recollection  that 
the  nohle  Earl  stated  distinctly  such  words 
as  he  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle)  had  quoted. 
If  the  nohle  Earl  would  say  that  he  made 
that  statement  without  consideration,  he 
(the  Duke  of  Newcastle)  was  perfectly 
ready  to  admit  that  the  statement  was  so 
made;  hut  if  the  nohle  Earl  altogether 
denied  having  thus  expressed  himself,  he 
must  say  that  the  nohle  Earl  had  forgotten 
the  statement;  for  most  unquestionably 
(and  there  were  other  means  than  his — the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's — recollection  of  as- 
certaining the  fact)  the  noble  Earl  said  he 
would  not  pledge  himself  as  to  the  time 
of  the  dissolution — he  would  not  say  whe- 
ther it  should  be  in  the  month  of  April, 
May,  or  June. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  :  My  Lords,  the 
noble  Duke,  I  think,  has  misapprehended 
what  fell  from  me  on  a  previous  occasion. 
I  said  on  that  occasion  that  I  would  not 
pledge  myself  as  to  the  day  upon  which  I 
should  advise  my  Sovereign  to  dissolve  the 
present  Parliament.  I  stated  that  I  could 
not  name  May,  June,  or  July  as  the  month 
in  which  I  should  advise  a  dissolution  to 
take  place;  but  I  stated  that  I  thought  it 
was  expedient  that  the  autumn  should  not 
pass  over  without  the  new  Parliament 
having  an  opportunity  of  discussing  par- 
ticular questions  of  great  importance;  and 
I  added,  in  almost  the  words  which  I  have 
repeated  to-day,  that  I  thought  it  was  ex- 
pedient that  these  questions  should  be 
disposed  of  before  the  ordinary  period  of 
assembling  Parliament  for  the  Session  of 
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1853.     My  Lords,  that  statement  I  again 
repeat — beyond  that  I  cannot  and  will  not 

go. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  IN 
LUNACY. 

Lord  LYNDHURST  said,  that  the  ob- 
ject which  he  had  in  view  in  moving  for 
the  Returns  of  which  he  had  given  notieSs 
was  to  lay  the  foundation  for  extending  the 
provisions  of  an  Act  which  he  had  nim- 
self  brought  in  in  1842  for  the  better  ad- 
ministration of  estates  in  lunacy,  when 
the  proprietors  had  been  found  lunatic  un- 
der a  commission.  In  order  that  the  sub- 
ject he  was  about  to  introduce  might  be 
made  intelligible,  he  would  beg  leave  to 
call,  in  a  few  words,  the  attention  of  their 
Lordships  to  the  administration  of  juitioa 
in  lunacy  previously  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Act  which  he  had  just  mentioned. 
Before  that  Act  the  commission  in  lunacy 
was  directed  to  three  persons,  generallj 
named  by  the  attorney  suing  out  the  com- 
mission, and  residing  near  the  place  where 
the  lunatic  lived,  who  were  to  act  as  com- 
missioners. As  these  places  were  frequently 
remote  and  obscure  places,  it  happened  not 
seldom  that  these  commissioners,  who  were 
appointed  to  inquire  under  the  authority 
of  the  Great  Seal,  were  but  little  informed 
of  the  duties  which  they  had  to  discharge. 
It  was,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  their 
returns  were  often  set  aside  on  account  of 
irregularity  or  insufficiency.  He  had  seen 
a  list  of  such  returns,  and  they  amounted 
in  ten  years  to  60.  He  did  not  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  in  all  cases  their  retuma 
were  quashed,  but  in  many  cages  they 
were  so;  and,  therefore,  it  was  neceaaarj 
to  have  a  new  commission  and  a  new  in« 
quiry  by  a  new  jury  at  the  expenae  of  the 
estate  of  the  lunatic.  In  addition  to  thit, 
the  commissioners  were  paid  not  by  sala- 
ries, but  by  fees.  Each  of  them  received 
t)l.  a  day  during  the  time  he  was  discharge 
ing  his  duty  as  a  commissioner,  exclusive 
of  certain  fees  to  which  he  was  entitled. 
This  applied  to  commissions  worked  in  the 
country;  but  the  fees  which  the  commis- 
sioners received  in  London  were  double  the 
amount  of  the  fees  received  in  the  country. 
Thus  the  commissioners  received  in  the 
country  20Z.  a  day.  and  in  London  401.  a 
day.  In  the  case  of  Lord  Portsmouth,  whiek 
was  a  London  case,  the  fees  paid  to  the 
commissioners  amounted  to  no  leas  a  sum 
than  1,0702.;  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Daven- 
port to  500Z. ;  and  it  was  a  usual  thing  for 
them  to  amount  to  some  hundred  pounds* 
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DISSOLUTION  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

The  Earl  of  MINTO,  seeing  the  nohle 
Mid  learned  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Ljndhurst] 
to  his  place,  was  anxious  to  ascertain  whe- 
Ater  it  was  his  intention  to  proceed  any  fur- 
ipflr  with  the  measure  which  he  had  intro- 
iHfiedf  for  enabling  each  House  of  Parlia- 
iMitto  take  up  in  an  ensuing  Session,  in  the 
iiite  in  which  they  were  left,  such  measures 
lill^ht  be  in  progress  through  either  House 
i$'  the  termination  of  any  Session?  He 
lifted  this  question  in  consequence  of  the 
Itifiiiiation  made  by  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
Ipid  of  the  Government,  that  there  would 
Mail  early  dissolution  of  the  present  Par- 
it.  It  was  quite  obvioDs  that,  in  the 
and  hurried  Session  which  would  fol- 
the  general  election,  many  measures 
piig^  pass  through  one  House,  but  for 
i|nit  of  time  might  not  pass  through  the 
before  the  prorogation  took  place. 
0  thought  it  was  desirable,  if  possible, 
,i  a  measure  such  as  that  introduced  by 
noble  and  learned  Lord  should  be  pass- 
pi  by  the  present  Parliament,  as  it  was 
ible  that  in  the  next  Session  their 
ships  would  have  a  good  deal  of  lei- 


TheEARL  of  DERBY :  Before  my  noble 
learned  Friend  answers  that  question, 
»g  to  correct  a  misapprehension  under 
the  noble  Earl  labours  of  what  fell 
me  some  nights  ago,  in  answer  to  a 
don  put  to  me  by  a  noble  Lord,  as  to 
probable  duration  of  the  present  Par- 
lent.     It  has  been  alleged  that,  in  an- 
tv  to  that   question,  I  stated  that  the 
lent  Session  would  be  one  of  an  unusu- 
ahort  duration.    I  stated  nothing  which 
Id  lead  your  Lordships  to  form  that  opin- 
•in  fact  I  cannot  form  any  opinion  my- 
as  to  the  probable  duration  of  Par- 
lent.     The  duration  of  the  present  Ses- 
depends  on  circumstances  over  which 
^lMlTe  no  control.     But  I  beg  at  the  same 
to  say,  that,  so  far  as  I  can  form  any 
lion  of  the  duration  of  the  next  Session, 
'Car from  its  being  a  short  and  hurried  one, 
mj  noble  Friend  seems  to  suppose,  I 
re  reason  to  think  that,  commencing  as 
jprobably  will  at  an  early  period,  it  will 
a  Session  of  no  ordinary  duration.  What 
atated  the  other  day,  in  answer  to  the 
ition  put  to  me  on  this  subject,  was  to 
effect,  that  I  thought  it  was  desirable 
the    autumn   should   not  pass   over 
lOQt  Parliament   coming  to  a  decision 
a  question  deeply  affecting  the  wel- 
of  the  country;  but  I  certainly  did  not 
Blad)  nor  did  I  intend  to  lead,  the  House 


to  the  impression  that  there  would  be  an 
early  dissolution  of  the  present  Parliament 
in  spring,  to  be  followed  in  the  summer  by 
what  the  noble  Earl  calls  a  short  and  hur- 
ried Session.  On  the  part  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  I  made  no  sudh  state- 
ment. With  regard  to  the  particular  sub- 
ject on  which  the  noble  Earl  proposes  to 
ask  a  question  of  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  I  beg  to  observe,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  views  of  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  and  myself  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  passing  a  measure  to  enable 
either  House  of  Parliament  to  take  up  in  a 
following  Session  a  measure  which  was  in 
progress  through  Parliament  in  a  preceding 
Session,  I  never  contemplated  asking  the 
House  to  sanction  a  measure  for  enabling 
us  to  continue  in  one  Parliament  a  Bill 
commenced  in  another. 

The  Earl  of  MINTO  said,  he  had  been 
misunderstood  by  the  noble  Earl.  He  had 
understood  the  noble  Earl  to  say  that  there 
would  be  an  autumnal  Session  of  the  new 
Parliament;  and  also  that  no  business  ex- 
cept of  a  very  urgent  and  important  cha- 
racter should  be  discussed  in  the  present 
Session.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  the 
Session  might  terminate  before  many  Bills 
now  in  progress  were  passed  through  both 
Houses,  he  had  thought  it  expedient  that 
the  measure  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
should  be  urged  forward. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  :  I  certainly  ex- 
pressed my  opinion  that  Parliament  should 
meet  in  autumn,  and  that  none  but 
urgent  business  should  be  transacted  in  the 
present  Parliapaent;  and  I  also  expressed 
an  opinion  that  certain  questions  should  be 
disposed  of  previous  to  Christmas,  in  order 
that  the  ordinary  duration  of  the  Session 
of  1853  should  not  be  interfered  with  by 
the  agitation  of  those  questions.  I  con- 
templated, no  doubt,  an  autumnal  Session; 
but  did  not  contemplate  that  which  the 
noble  Earl  seems  to  anticipate,  namely, 
an  autumnal  Session  followed  by  a  proro- 
gation of  Parliament. 

The  Ddke  of  NEWCASTLE  said^the 
explanation  now  given  by  the  noble  Earl 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  was  not  in 
entire  accordance  with  his  understanding 
of  what  fell  from  the  noble  Earl  on  a 
former  night,  and,  he  was  bound  to  add, 
with  the  understanding  which  prevailed 
with  those  noble  Lords  who  then  expressed 
themselves  entirely  satisfied  with  the  an- 
swer; nor  was  it,  in  fact,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  interpretation  of  the 
country.     The  noble  Earl  had  certainly 
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mode  of  proceeding  was  attended  with 
great  expense.  Take,  for  instance  the 
case  in  which  a  lease  was  to  he  granted, 
reserving  a  rent  of  201.  a  year.  Applica- 
tion must  he  made  to  the  Lord  Chancellor; 
and  what  did  their  Lordships  imagine  was 
the  average  amount  of  expense  necessary 
to  ohtain  power  to  grant  such  a  lease  ?  It 
was  ahout  60^.  or  70^.,  and  it  would  not 
he  less  for  granting  a  lease  with  a  reserved 
rent  of  20T.  a  year.  Take  also  another 
instance  where  repairs  were  to  he  made. 
Nothing  could  he  done  without  application 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  where  the  re- 
pairs only  amounted  to  501.,  there  would  he 
a  hill  of  costs  to  the  same  amount  for  ob- 
taining leave  to  make  them.  So,  with 
respect  to  many  other  things,  in  adminis- 
tering the  estate  of  the  lunatic,  in  ap- 
pointing a  new  committee  for  his  person 
or  for  his  property,  and  for  varying  any 
former  arrangement,  and  in  fact  in  every 
variety  of  circumstance  constantly  occur- 
ring in  the  administration  of  every  estate, 
expense  must  of  necessity  he  incurred. 
To  put  an  end  to  such  expense,  what  was 
it  that  they  recommended  ?  He  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  a  mode  of  proceeding  which  might  put 
an  end  to  this,  somewhat  similar  to  what 
had  been  done  under  the  Winding-up  Act, 
and  under  the  Irish  Chancery  Act  of  last 
Session.  What  he  ])roposed  was,  that  in 
correspondence  with  the  provisions  of  those 
two  Acts,  an  order  should  be  made  in  the 
first  instance,  not  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
but  by  the  Master  in  Lunacy — that  is,  by 
the  Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  for  he  is 
known  by  both  names — and  that  his  order 
should  be  binding  and  conclusive  on  all 
parties,  if  it  were  not  appealed  from  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  within  a  given  time 
— say  seven  or  ten  days.  In  this  way  an 
immense  saving  of  expense  would  be  made, 
lie  had  mentioned  the  Winding-up  Acts 
and  the  Irish  Chancery  Act  as  authorities 
for  the  alterations  which  he  recommended, 
and  he  trusted  that  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  woolsack  would  consider  his 
proposition.  There  was  also  another  ma- 
terial point  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  estates  in  lunacy.  It  did  not  ap- 
pear to  him  at  all  necessary  that  the  com- 
mission should  actually  issue  in  all  cases.  In 
bankruptcy  the  commission  was  dispensed 
with,  and  the  fiat  was  issued,  and  had  the 
same  effect  as  the  commission.  He  pro- 
posed to  follow  this  precedent — that  the 
commission  should  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  the  fiat  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  should 
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have  the  same  effect  as  the  commission. 
More  material  still  was  the  expense  of  the 
grant  of  the  custody  of  the  personal 
estate  of  the  lunatic  under  the  Great  Seal. 
It  cost  251,  He  proposed  that  that  grant 
should  not  be  continued,  but  that  the  order 
to  the  Commissioner,  to  which  the  Great 
Seal  is  affixed,  should  have  the  same  effect 
as  a  grant  from  the  Great  Seal,  whereby 
the  whole  expense  would  he  saved.  He  came 
next  to  a  consideration  which  was  of  more 
importance  and  of  considerable  difficulty, 
namely,  the  time  of  inquiry  into  the  fact  of 
lunacy  by  the  Commissioner.  That  time  often 
run  to  a  very  great  length  ;  for  although 
there  might  be  no  question  of  law  in  the  case, 
there  might  be  a  conflict  of  evidence  as  to 
facts.  The  mode  of  proceeding  was  very 
simple.  The  counsel  prosecuting  the  com- 
mission opens  his  case  and  calls  his  wit- 
nesses. When  that  is  done,  the  counsel 
appearing  for  the  lunatic,  or  the  alleged 
lunatic,  also  states  his  case  and  calls  his 
witnesses.  Then  the  counsel  prosecnting 
the  commission  makes  his  reply  and  com- 
ments on  the  evidence.  It  is  like  an 
ordinary  case  at  assizes.  The  length  to 
which  the  inquiry  runs  arises  from  the 
conflict  of  evidence,  and  from  the  number 
of  witnesses  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
For  instance,  a  number  of  medical  men 
are  called  on  one  side  who  affirm  the 
lunacy,  and  this  renders  it  necessary  to 
call  a  number  of  medical  men  on  the  other 
side,  if  there  be  any  who  affirm  th^  sanity. 
He  did  not  know  how  this  pai*t  of  the  in- 
quiry could  be  shortened.  It  must  be  left 
to  the  counsel  prosecuting  the  commission 
to  say  what  witnesses  are  required  to  es* 
tablish  his  case,  and  to  the  counsel  on  the 
other  side  to  say  what  witnesses  are  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  sanity  of  the  alleged 
lunatic.  You  could  not,  then,  shorten  that 
part  of  the  inquiry  without  incurring  the 
risk  of  doing  injustice.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  consideration  to  which  he  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  on  the  woolsack,  as  cal- 
culated to  abridge  the  extent  of  the  in- 
quiry to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The 
inquiry  at  present  is  not  confined  to  the 
period  when  the  commission  issues,  or  to 
the  time  when  the  inquiry  is  going  on — 
but  it  may  go  back  for  as  many  years  of 
the  alleged  lunatic's  life  as  the  Commis- 
sioner thinks  fit  to  examine  into.  The  in- 
quiry is  not  limited  as  to  this  or  that  day  ; 
but  it  may  run  through  many  years  of  a 
man's  whole  life,  and  thus  may  be  indefi- 
nitely prolonged.      What  advantage  vai 
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ides  being  paid  by  fees,  the  members 
he  jury  which  sat  in  the  case  were 
I  piud  a  guinea  a  day;  and  the  soli- 
re  on  each  side  were  remunerated  ac- 
log  to  the  length  of  the  duration  of  the 
ioSsion;  so  that  of  all  the  parties  en- 
ed  in  it  none  were  interested  in  shor- 
tft  ihe •inquiry  or  in  bringing  it  to  an 
f^fffiQination.  Formerly  a  very  great 
Vffevailed,  to  which  he  put  a  stop  as 
Plfi  hb  became  acquainted  with  it.  At 
mmi  of  each  day  the  parties  engaged 
V  tll6  commission  assembled  at  some 
■mr  in  the  neighbourhood  to  partake 
Afttlertainment  at  the  expense  of  the 
i^|fr-refre8hing    themselves   for  their 

a  at  ihe  end  of  the  day,  according  to 
06  of  the  poet — 

j^         **  Tu  sapiens  finire  memento 
^^niilitiam  vitseque  labores 
lUUi,  Fiance,  mero/* 

tiB  objected  to  the  practical  applica- 
fl^Aese  lines  in  cases  of  lunacy.  This 
Mltore  he  had  already  stated,  was  at 
fipense  of  the  lunatic,  or  alleged  luna- 
'"^i&fter  a  verdict  was  obtained  under 
Mmiission,  the  proceedings  were  trans- 
il'io  the  office  of  a  Master  in  Chancery, 
I  iB  the  expense,  uncertainty,  and  delay 
A  attendea  that  ancient  but  worn-out 
i'#0iidemned  establishment.  By  the 
rdPl842,  which  he  had  introduced,  all 
'tetiness  in  lunacy  was  transferred  to 
^hmmissioners,  named  in  the  Act,  who 
i^tolll  gentlemen  of  great  learning  and 
miviice.  When  a  commission  is  to  be 
fp^led,  one  of  them  goes  to  the  spot 
yif  the  alleged  lunatic  resides,  summons 

8»  and  presides  over  the  inquiry.  Af- 
I  Tordict  is  found,  the  Commissioner 
Kim  the  spot,  and  surrounded  by  the 
PJneB  and  friends  of  the  lunatic,  ex- 

Cthem  on  vivd  voce  evidence,  and 
from  them  all  the  materials  neces- 
Mir  conducting  and  administering  the 
of  the  lunatic's  estate.  He  also 
8  who  is  the  next  of  kin  to  the 
,  who  is  his  heir  at  law,  what  is  the 
of  his  estate,  what  should  be  the 
of  the  allowance  made  him,  and 
fit  persons  to  be  committees  for 
irtate  and  person.  All  these  matters 
fcrmerly  to  be  established  in  the 
Cir'a  Office  upon  numerous  affidavits, 
^U  great  expense  to  the  lunatic's 
^l  but  now  the  Commissioners  have 
Views  with  the  relations  of  the  lunatic, 
iXle  arrangements  are  made  in  a  man- 
tereoable  to  all  the  parties  who  hap- 
tf  be  interested  in  the  estate  of  the 


lunatic.  Such  were  the  objects  of  the 
Act  which  he  introduced.  His  noble  and 
learned  Friend  (Lord  Cottenham)  opposed 
it;  but  only  upon  one  ground.  He  said 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  transact  all 
the  business  in  lunacy  by  two  Commis- 
sioners. He  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  differed 
from  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  that 
point;  and  time  and  experience  had  since 
proved  that  he  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  had 
formed  a  correct  judgment  of  the  powers 
of  the  Commissioners  to  transact  business. 
Every  commission  is  now  executed  within 
a  few  days  from  the  time  at  which  it  is 
issued.  All  matters  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  lunatic's  estate  are 
now  transacted  not  in  the  Master's  Office, 
but  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioners. 
Except  in  the  first  year  after  the  working 
of  the  Act,  there  never  were  any  arrears 
of  business  in  their  office.  In  that  year 
there  certainly  was  an  arrear,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  immense  accumulation  of 
business  having  been  transferred  from  the 
Master's  Office  to  theirs;  but  at  the  end 
of  that  year  the  arrear  was  worked  off, 
none  had  accrued  since,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  business  had  been  transacted 
bad  given  satisfaction  to  all  persons  in  the 
profession.  He  should  now  proceed  to  ex- 
plain the  alterations  and  extensions  which 
he  meant  to  propose  in  the  present  sys- 
tem on  conducting  business  in  lunacy. 
He  had  intended  to  propose  them  as 
soon  as  he  had  acquired  experience  of 
the  working  of  his  Bill.  He  had,  how- 
ever, given  up  the  custody  of  the  Great 
Seal  before  he  could  carry  his  intentions 
into  effect,  and  since  then  everything  had 
remained  stationary.  Now  it  was  material 
to  call  the  attention  of  their  Lordships  to 
the  expense  of  managing  the  estate  of  a 
lunatic.  In  every  instance  where  anything 
was  to  be  done,  an  application  must  be 
made  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  not  in  his 
character  and  capacity  of  Lord  Chancellor, 
but  in  his  character  and  capacity  of 
guardian  of  lunatics,  acting  under  a  war- 
rant from  the  Crown  under  the  sign- 
manual.  The  Lord  Chancellor  made  an 
order  upon  such  an  application,  and  a 
reference  was  then  made  to  the  Commis- 
sioner to  inquire  into  the  matter.  He 
made  his  inquiry  and  report.  Another  ap- 
plication was  then  to  be  made  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
report;  and  after  the  report  was  confirmed, 
another  application  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
was  necessary  to  obtain  an  order  to  carry 
the  report  into  execution.     This  circuitous 
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that  he  could  not  Yenture  to  divulge  it.  As 
a  matter  of  curiosity,  he  (Lord  Ljndhurst) 
then  asked  the  lunatic  who  the  ladies  were; 
hut  the  reply  was — that  this  was  a  point  of 
honour,  and  could  not  he  disclosed ;  he  still, 
however,  adhered  to  the  same  stdry.     Af- 
terwards another  application  was  made  be- 
fore Lord  Cottonhatn  to  supersede  the  Com- 
mission, and  the  proceedings  extended  to 
the  same  length  as  before,  the  result  being 
that  that  noble  Lord  refused  the  applica- 
tion upon  the  evidence  which  came  before 
him.     In  the  early  part  of  the  inquiry,  be- 
fore the  issuing  of  the  Commission,  that 
gentleman   had   sent   a  challenge  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     He   said   to 
him,    **  You   must  give  me   satisfaction. 
Meet  me  in  Hyde  Park.     I  shall  expect  to 
see  you   on   a   white  charger.     I  myself 
shall  meetyoQ  on  a  black  charger.'*     This 
happened  at  an  early  part  of  the  inquiry, 
the  jury  were  satisfied  of  his  insanity,  but 
after  two  years  he  was  supposed  to  have 
recovered  his  senses,  and  an  application 
was  made  for  a  supersedeas.     He   men- 
tioned all  these  facts  to  show,  that  where 
there  was  a  conflict  of  evidence  like  that 
which  existed  in  the  instance  to  which ,  he 
had  alluded,  the  case  must  be  thoroughly 
heard,  and  that  all  that  could  be  done  to 
abridge  such  proceedings  was  to  check  the 
counsel  from  going  into  irrelevant  matter. 
Another  point  to  which  he  would  call  the 
attention  of  their  Lordships  was  that  of  the 
jury.     At  present  a  jury  of  twenty-four 
were  summoned;   they  were  somewhat  of 
the  character  of  a  grand  jury,  for  it  was 
sufficient  if  a  majority  of  them  agreed.    In 
nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  there  was  no 
defence,  and  he  could  not  understand  why 
in  these  cases  any  jury  should  be  sum- 
moned at  all.     Ho  should  propose,  that 
after  notice  had  been  given  as  to  the  time 
of  executing  the  Commission,  unless  a  no- 
tice was  served  at  the  office  that  a  jury 
was  required  to  be  summoned,  he  should  pro- 
pose that  no  jury  should  be  summoned,  but 
that  the  Commissioner  or  Master  in  Lunacy 
should  by  himself  decide  the  question.   He 
thought,  also,  as  the  course  of  proceeding 
was  different  now  from  what  it  was  for- 
merly, that  less  than  twenty-four  jurymen 
should  be  summoned  in  the  cases  that  were 
defended.  What  the  precise  number  ought 
to  be,  he  should  not  at  that  moment  deter- 
mine; that  would  be  a  subject  for  future 
inquiry.     A  noble  and  learned  Friend  of 
his  had  suggested  that  it  would  be  better 
not  to  have  a  jury  at  all,  but  to  leave  the 
question  as  to  the  sanity  of  the  lanatic  to 
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be  decided,  even  in  a  contested  case,  by 
the  learned  person  who  should  preside  at 
the  inquisition.     Now,  to  such  a  course  he 
(Lord  Lyndhurst)  must  confess  he  had  a 
strong  objection.     He   thought  thai  be- 
fore you  dispossessed  a  man  of  his  pro- 
perty and   restrained  his  person,  the  al- 
leged  lunatic  had  a  right  to   have   the 
question  of  his  sanity  decided  by  a  jury. 
This  proceeding  insured   publicity,  it  in- 
sured proper  investigation,  it  was  a  great 
protection  to  the  lunatic,  and  he   should 
be  extremely  sorry  to  see,  in   these   dis- 
puted cases,  a  jury  altogether  dispensed 
with.     There  was  another  objection  which 
might  be  urged  to  this  suggestion.     Upon 
no  subject  were  so  many  different  fancies 
and  theories  entertained  as  on  the  question 
what    constituted  unsoundness   of    mind. 
In  a  disputed  case  of    sanity  there  were 
sometimes  six   medical  gentlemen  on  the 
one  side  affirming  the  sanity,  and  six  on  the 
contrary  declaring    the    insanity,  of   the 
alleged  lunatic;   and   there   would   be   a 
danger   that   the   presiding  officer  might 
have  a  fancy,  or  theory,  or  some  opinion 
on   the   subject,  peculiar  to   himself.     It 
would  not  be  safe,  therefore,  in  his  opinion, 
to  trust  a  decision  in  such  a  case  to  any 
single  person;  but  the  point  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  men  of  plain 
understanding,  empanelled  in  the  form  of 
a  jury.     It  had  been  further  suggested  that 
it  would  be  better  to  do  away  with  these 
inquiries  before  a  commission   altogether, 
and  let  the  question  be  decided  by  a  Judge 
and  jury  at  assizes  or  in  London,  according 
to  the  locality  of  the  alleged  lunatic.     He 
did  not  know,  however,  that  this  would  be 
an  improvement  in  the  system,  even  if  the 
suggestion  were  practicable;  and  he  was 
clearly  of  opinion   that  it  would   not  be 
practicable.     In  the  first  place,  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary,  upon  an  investigation 
of  this  kind,   that  the  Judge   and  jury 
should  see  the  lunatic.     Usually  they  ex- 
amined him,  putting  questions  with  a  view 
to  test  his  soundness  of  mind,  and  the  re- 
sult of  that  examination  very  often  decided 
the  whole  issue  of  the  inquiry.     Now,  how 
was  this  to  be  done  at  the  assizes  ?     It 
constantly  happened  that  the  lunatic  could 
not  be  removed;  his  removal  was  very  often 
attended  with  great  pain;  and  there  was 
this  further  objection,  that  the  noise  and 
excitement  occasioned  by  the  assizes  would 
very  materially  increase  the  malady  under 
which  the  subject  of  the  inquiry  laboured. 
At  present  the  inquiries  of  a  commission 
were  generally  carried  on  in  the  immediate 
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to  be  deriTed  frooi  this  mode  «f 

was  not  apparent.     Moreorcr.  tfee  feriarg 

of  the  jarj  upon  loeh  an  isqimj 

conclusive  upon  any  peraon  vho 

partj  to  it — for  inManee,  if  die  himtlic  his 

contracted    a   debt    tmhaeqaendr  to 

period  to  which  the  tcv£c 

thing  could  prerent  a  erediior 

into  a  court  of  jusliee  to 

daim  for  it,  or  from  attempdi^  to 

li^  the  sanitj  of  the  loaatie  at  die  penod 

when  he  contracted  it.     The  indiac  of  the 

Terdict  of  lunacy  was  merriT  iiiiwg  facie 

evidence  against  the  debt.     The  resnh  of 

the  first  inquiry  is  not  eoadasTe,  asid 

practically  no  iidTantage  is  denred  from 

carrying   back  the    inquiry   to  a  period 

Srior    to    the  issue  of   the  commissioii. 
[ow   supposing,  for  the   sake  of   argu- 
:ment,    that  some   adrantage  arose  froui 
that  mode  of  procedure,  still  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  compensate  the  expense  entail- 
ad  on  the  estate  by  the  prolongadon  of  the 
inquiry;  and  he  (Lord  Lyndhurst^,  there- 
fore, submitted  it  to  the  consideration  of  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  woolsack, 
•  and  of  his  other  noble  and  learned  Friends 
in  that  House,  whether  it  was  not  adrisable 
to  abandon  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  or  to 
reduce  it  within  narrow  limits,  which  might 
either  be  fixed  or  left  to  the  discretion  of 
•  the  learned  person  who  conducted  the  in- 
quiry.    There  was  also  another  material 
circnmstauce  connected  with  the  execution 
,of  the  Commission,  to  which  he  wished  to 
draw  their  Lordships'  attention — the  ques- 
.  :  tion  of  costs.     It  sometimes  happened  that 
acme  indi?idual  got  hold  of  the  lunatic,  or 
fihe  alleged  lunatic,  and,  under  the  pretence 
•of  protecting  him,  induced  him  to  incur 
great  expense,  in  order  to  put  the  costs  of 
-•resisting  the  inquiry  into  his  own  pocket, 
i,  -Now,  it  was  difficult  to  exercise  control 
a  .-over  conduct  of  this  description;  but  he 
:    proposed  that  their  Lordships  should  con- 
[1"  aider  whether  such  a  practice  could  not  be 
^    checked  by   investing  the   Commissioner 
t  -with   a  discretionary  power  to  limit  the 
j,.^  coats  as  he  thought  proper,  when  he  saw 
>' misconduct  of  this  nature,  and  to  award 
4  such  an  amount  of  them  as  would  meet  the 
i  Justice  of  the  case.     He  well  knew  that  an 
.  unpression  had  gone  abroad  that  the  length 
of  the  inquiries  in  cases  of  lunacy  was  in- 
^  tolerable.     He  had   taken  some  pains  to 
^^;iiiiqaire  into  the  facts  connected  with  this 
vpoint.     In  the  last  ten  years  not  more  than 
.nineteen  out  of  the  great  mass  of  Commis- 
^ft  lions  had  occupied  more  than  one  day,  and 
li^ot  more  than  ^yb  had  occupied  more  than 
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two  days;  so  that  the  tctt  kng  iiiqidfies 
woe  »£4  the  general  hut  the  excepdooal 
Their  Lordships  ooght  not  to  sap- 
that  these  Terr  praloiDged  inquiries 
had  refaeBce  to  matteis  of  huaer  ooir. 
Cases  of  similar  leneth  oeeaaooallT  oecor- 
red  both  in  the  courts  of  common  law  and 
;  in  those  of  equity,  and  they  arose  from  a 
I  eooiiet  of  eiideiftce.     Xot  a  hmg  time  ago 
;  there  was  a  ease  of  fraod  in  one  of  the 
j  Courts  of  ChaocefT  whidi  occupied  that 
I  Court  for  fifteen  dars.     It  was  decided  in 
;  that  Court,  and  afierwards  went  before  the 
!  Lords  Justices  on  appeal,  where  it  again 
j  occupied  the  same  time.    He  had  hsd  some 
j  experience  in  the  cases  of  which  he  spoke. 
I  [Lord    Brougham:    Small  r.   Attwood.1 
In  one  case  a  commission  of  lunacy  had 

I  issued,  and  only  three  or  four  hours  were 
oecessarr  to  establish  unsoundness  of  mind 
I  against  the  lunatic.  Some  ume  afterwards 
I  the  case  came  before  him  as  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, when  it  was  sought  to  set  aside  the 
Commission,  on  the  ground  that  the  lunatic 
had  reeoTered  his  senses;  and  on  this  point 
there  was  a  great  conflict  of  eiidence.  Wit- 
nesses were  brought  from  Paris  to  estab- 
lish the  sanity  of  the  lunatic.  He  had  also 
been  examined  br  sereral  medical  men  in 
Paris,  who  upon  affidavits  declared  him  to 
be  sane.  A  similar  inquiry  was  therefore 
instituted  by  medical  men  in  England. 
Some  of  them  declared  the  lunatic  sane; 
others  gaye  contrary  cTidence.  The  case 
was  conducted  before  him  as  Lord  Chan- 
cellor by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  op- 
posite (Lord  Truro),  for  Mr.  Dyce  Sombre, 
with  his  usual  ability.   There  was  no  waste 

m 

of  time;  there  were  no  irrelevant  topics  in- 
troduced; but  there  was  a  great  conflict  of 
eridence.  The  inquiry  was  long,  and  he 
was  ultimately  of  opinion  that  the  sanity  of 
Mr.  Dyce  Sombre  was  not  established. 
After  he  had  made  up  his  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject he  had  a  long  conversation  upon  dif- 
ferent topics  with  the  lunatic,  who  appear- 
ed perfectly  sane  for  some  time,  and  he 
(Lord  Lyndhurst)  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  the  matter;  but  afterwards,  Mr. 
Dyce  Sombre)  got  excited,  and  said  that 
he  had  been  offered  a  Peerage  by  a  certain 
nobleman  on  condition  that  he  would  not 
expose  overtures  which  had  been  made  to 
him  by  ladies  of  high  rank  and  station. 
By-and-by  the  lunatic  got  more  and  more 
excited,  and  said  there  was  no  doubt  of 
the  fact.  He  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  asked  him 
the  name  of  the  nobleman  who  had  waited 
upon  him;  but  he  replied  that  the  commu^ 
nication  had  been  a  confidential  one,  and 
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posed  was,  that  the  powers  given  bj  this 
Act  should  correspond  with  the  powers 
given  under  a  commission  of  lunacy.  This 
was  a  subject  to  which  he  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend.  He  would  conclude  bj  stating 
that  he  knew  his  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  was  so  anxious  to  in- 
troduce, /IS  far  as  possible,  perfection  in 
every  department  of  the  administration  of 
justice  under  his  control,  that  he  might 
safely  leave  the  case  in  his  hands.  He 
(Lord  Lyndhurst)  was  desirous  of  consult- 
ing and  co-operating  with  him,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  into  effect  as  many  of 
the  suggestions  he  had  made  as  he  thought 
could  be  adopted  consistently  with  the  secur- 
ity of  the  lunatic  and  the  advantage  of  the 
public.  He  should  conclude  by  moving  for 
various  returns  relating  to  the  cost  of  a 
Commission  in  Lunacy  and  various  other 
proceedings  in  Lunacy  ;  to  the  amount  of 
fees  paid  in  various  named  cases;  and  to  the 
duration  of  inquiries  under  Commissions. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  he 
had  not  been  at  all  aware  of  the  particular 
topics  which  would  be  introduced  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  who  had  just  ad- 
dressed their  Lordships;  and  although  he 
had,  of  course,  given  the  deepest  attention 
to  the  statement  he  had  made,  yet  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  he  should  commit  him- 
self at  once  to  any  of  the  numerous  sug- 
gestions for  the  amendment  of  the  exist- 
ing law  which  had  been  made  by  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend.  At  the  same  time, 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  there 
were  very  few  of  those  suggestions  which 
did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  worthy  of  very 
serious  consideration.  The  great  object  to 
effect  in  lunacy  proceedings  was,  in  the 
first  place,  to  secure  a  sufficient  mainte- 
nance for  the  lunatic,  which  sometimes  was 
the  Inst  thing  thought  of;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  to  save  the  lunatic's  estate  from 
great  expense;  and  any  measure  which 
proposed  to  carry  out  that  twofold  view 
could  not  fail  to  be  very  useful.  Their 
Lordships  were  deeply  indebted  to  his  no- 
ble and  learned  Friend,  not  only  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  introduced  the 
subject  to  which  he  had  just  called  atten- 
tion, but  for  the  new  tribunal  in  cases  of 
lunacy  which  had  been  introduced  bv  him 
in  1842,  and  which  had  been  found  to 
work  adinirablv  well;  and  the  existence  of 
that  tribunal  would  enable  their  Lordships 
to  carry  into  effect  any  future  improve- 
ments with  more  facility.  The  speech  of 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  opened 
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many  and  serions  coDsidermtiona.  The 
great  thing  to  accomplish  now  was  to  dis- 
courage the  vast  expense  under  conmns- 
sions  of  lunacy.  At  present  those  eonuus- 
sions  seemed  to  be  issued,  and  maiptaiaet 
and  worked  with  a  view  to  expense,  and  to 
the  benefit  of  everybody  but  the  hmstie; 
and  the  last  thing  thought  of  in  many  cam 
was  the  maintenanoe  of  the  lunaftie  hka- 
self.  Most  of  the  propositions  of  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  mig^ht,  it  appeared  ti 
him,  speaking  on  the  moment,  he  resdilf 
adopted,  and  some  of  them  were  of  weij 
great  importance.  He  agreed  with  Ub 
that  it  would  be  undesirable  to  abdiih  A- 
together  trial  by  jury  in  cases  of  di^ntoi 
lunacy — to  say  that  they  wou]d  take  vnj 
the  liberty  and  estate  of  the  subjeet  with- 
out the  benefit  of  a  jury  was  quite  infoi- 
sible;  but  this,  he  thought,  was  periedif 
clear,  that  there  were  a  great  many  esMi^ 
where  there  was  no  question  as  to  the  is* 
sanity,  in  which  such  a  trial  was  sa  iAi 
waste  of  money,  at  the  expense  oftk 
lunatic  himself  whom  you  were  seektof  to 
protect.  You  protected  him  by  this  fensL 
indeed,  but  it  was  at  the  expense  of  Ui 
property;  and  you  left  him  withovt  Ai. 
means  of  maintenance  by  a  measnre  vhiak 
was  not  of  the  slightest  benefit  to  Uk 
This  was  especially  true  as  regarded  ha^ 
tics  possessed  of  small  property;  in  wtiJk 
case  evei-y  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  mil 
unnecessary  expense.  Under  the  last  Ast 
the  detention  of  a  party  in  an  asjhnn  Ml 
considered  as  showing  |>rtm^  ^xetf  thalki 
was  properly  a  subject  for  the  oare  of  Ai 
Great  Seal.  That  principle  might certialf 
be  extended — not  to  cases  where  the  pei^ 
was  desirous  of  having  a  jury,  bat  to  Ai 
majority  of  cases,  where  no  witnesses  mi 
examined,  where  tho  party  was  maniM^ 
insane,  utterly  incompetent  to  take  csio  ■ 
himself,  and  had  very  small  proper^,  hivAr 
sufficient  for  his  maintenance.  la  ■■ 
cases  the  party  ought  not  to  be  oonydU 
to  bear  expensive  litigation,  the  ssdhm* 
ing  of  a  jury,  the  examination  of  witnaai^ 
and  all  the  steps  aptly  and  Teiy  fnfdf 
applied  to  men  of  large  means,  uii 
I  Legislature  provided  for  the  safetr  of  li^ 
'  tics  of  small  estate,  they  must  takeotftto 
avoid  expense  in  the  way  pointed  out  ttl 
question  of  traverse  was  one  of  veiy  fff^ 
difficulty.  It  was  proposed,  as  he  wi^ 
stood,  that  the  Lord  Chaneellor  for  dl 
time  being,  or  any  person  holding  theif^ 
manual  or  warrant  from  the  Crown,  ibt*' 
have  perfect  discretion  in  regard  to  if^ 
cations  to  traverse;  and  he  was  to  4iv> 
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neighbottrhood  of   the   lunatic.      It  was 
often  a  matter  of  importance  to  examine 
the  house  in  which  he  lived,  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  was  locally  placed, 
what  were  his  domestic  habits,  and  all  the 
il^tails  of  his  mode  of  living.     How  could 
4  Judge  and  jury  examine  into  all  these 
dietails?     The  witnesses  now,   moreover, 
were  usually  examined  on  the  spot  on  which 
they   resided,  and  they  were  enabled    to 
return  to  their  ordinary  oociipations  with- 
<mt  trouble  or  much  expense;  but  if  the 
inquiry  took  place  before  a  Judge  at  the 
MsizeSt  all  these  witnesses  must  be  re- 
flMTed  to  considerable  distances  from  home, 
itod  the  expense  to  the  estate  would  be 
eMrmotis.     The  inquiries  at  assizes,  more- 
et^i  were  not  always  very  short.  No  Judge 
acted  with  more  decision  than  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  in  keeping  counsel  strictly 
within  the  line  of  their  duty,  and  prevent- 
itig  thenl  from  wasting  the  time  of  the 
Gonrt;  but  on  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  be- 
fore his  noble  and  learned  Friend,  con- 
O^ming  a  disputed  will,  a  case  lasted  for 
setetal    days.     His    noble    and    learned 
Frieild(Lord  Campbell), with  a  perseverance 
atld  strength  of  mind  peculiar  to  himself, 
tei  for  seventeen  hours  on  the  first  day, 
Ibr  eighteen  hours  on  the  second  day,  and 
ftr  fourteen  hours  on  the  three  other  days, 
Almost  destroying  the  jury,  who  were  not 
ktinnl  in  vigour  to  his  noble  and  learned 
Vii^dd,  before  the  verdict  was  pronounced. 
He  said,  therefore,  that,  in  the  first  place, 
*iM  far  as  he  could  see,  there  would  be  no 
^vantage  in  changing  the  tribunal,  and, 
fli  the  next  place,   he  believed   it  would 
1l0  found  impracticable  and  injurious^  oc- 
'}    Miioning  great  expense  to  the  lunatic,  and 
•    -IMffowing  also  the  means  of  investigation. 
\   Aitother  point  of  considerable  importance 
V  '%M  as  to  the  right  of  the  alleged  lunatic 
)  %i  a  new  traverse.      The  question   was 
iirhethet'  after  a  jury  of  12,  or  more,  had 
'  ''fi'ooounced  a   person   to   be   of  unsound 
•ttitid,  he  should  have  a  right  to  carry  the 
-  'Mae  before  another  jury,  in  order  to  vindi- 
:^^|liite  his  state  of  mind.     On  this  point  Lord 
fSArdwicke  and  Lord  Thurlow  considered 
^"thttt  the  right  was  permissive,  and  at  the 
-~'<4i8eretton  of  the  Court;  while  Lord  Ross- 
4j^  and  Lord  Eldon  were  of  a  different 
Mtj/mion,  and  thought  the  alleged  lunatic 
^*>Daocssed   an   absolute  right   of  traverse. 
^'&^rd  Cottenham  decided  according  to  the 
^'-kltter  view,  that  it  was  an  absolute  right; 
•o^lMld  within  two  days  from  this  time  the 
Mtiuno  question  had  been  again  argued  be- 
itaMlM  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  who  now 


occupied  the  woolsack  and  the  Lords  Jus- 
tices, and  they  had  pronounced  an  opinion 
corresponding  with  that  given  by  Lord 
Cottenham.  Although  in  the  case  before 
Lord  Cottenham,  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
propriety  of  the  verdict,  yet,  on  seeing  the 
lunatic,  he  felt  he  was  bound  to  give 
him  leave  to  traverse;  and  the  same 
course  had  been  adopted  by  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  on  the  woolsack. 
Now  the  reasons  for  allowing  the  ordi- 
nary traverse  in  the  old  times  were  quite 
apparent;  but  those  reasons  appeared  to 
him  no  longer  to  exist.  This  inquiry 
under  a  commission  was  formerly  an  in- 
quiry to  entitle  the  Crown  to  the  custody 
of  the  person  and  estate  of  the  lunatic; 
and  it  was  originally  entirely  an  ex  parte 
proceeding,  in  which  the  lunatic  had  no 
right  to  appear  and  protect  himself  by 
counsel,  but  was  a  mere  passive  instru- 
ment. That  form  of  inquiry,  however,  no 
longer  existed;  the  lunatic  now  had  regular 
notice  before  the  commission  was  opened; 
he  had  a  right  to  attend  in  order  to  contest 
the  evidence;  and»  in  fact,  it  was  like  an  or- 
dinary trial  at  the  assizes.  There  seemed, 
therefore,  now  no  reason  whatever  why, 
after  the  decision  of  the  commission  against 
the  lunatic,  he  should  have  a  right  to  carry 
the  question  before  another  tribunal,  where 
it  would  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
another  jury.  He  therefore  proposed  to 
extinguish  the  absolute  right  of  the  lunatic 
to  traverse,  and  indeed  it  was  a  question 
with  him  whether  any  other  sort  of  traverse 
should  be  allowed.  It  might  be  left  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  for  the  time  being  to  exer- 
cise such  discretion  as  he  thought  proper 
in  such  cases,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent' 
ing  anything  injurious  to  the  lunatic,  either 
by  ordering  a  new  trial,  or  by  any  other 
way  he  might  think  fit.  He  should  pro- 
pose, therefore,  that  traverse  be  altoge- 
ther disallowed  as  a  matter  of  right.  He 
had  now  made  the  observations  and  sug- 
gestions he  wished  to  make  with  reference 
to  the  Acts  of  1842  which  he  had  intro- 
duced ;  and  he  would  now  say  a  single 
word  with  respect  to  the  Act  of  1845.  If 
a  person  were  confined  in  a  licensed 
house  under  the  certificate  of  a  medical 
man,  and  continued  in  it  for  a  month,  one 
of  the  Commissioners,  or  the  Master  in 
Lunacy,  might  examine  him,  and  ascertain 
whether  he  was  of  unsound  mind ;  and  if 
so,  he  would  have  a  right  to  assume  all 
the  authority  now  exercised  under  com- 
mission, for  the  purpose  of  administering 
the  estate  of  the  lunatic.  What  he  pro- 
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Lord  Cbancellor,  generally  at  considerable 
length,  with  several  counsel  on  each  side, 
and  of  course  at  a  great  expense.  The 
discussion  generally  terminates  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  directing  the  alleged  luna- 
tic to  be  visited  by  one  or  more  physicians, 
approved  by  him,  and  whose  report  greatly 
influences  the  decision  whether  a  commis- 
sion shall  issue.  The  next  step,  after  the 
commission  has  issued,  is  the  summoning 
a  jury  before  the  Master  in  Lunacy,  when 
the  fact  of  lunacy  is  investigated  upon  vivd 
VOC0  examination  of  witnesses.  In  uncon- 
tested cases  this  inquiry  rarely  occupies 
more  than  one  meeting.  The  lunacy  is,  I 
may  gay,  universally  found  by  the  jury; 
after  which,  the  ordinary  proceedings  fol- 
low, of  appointing  committees  and  arran- 
ging the  future  management  of  the  lunatic 
and  his  estate.  The  cost  of  the  proceed- 
ing up  to  the  taking  this  inquisition  in  such 
uncontested  cases  is  about  200^.  Upon 
taking  the  inquisition  in  contested  cases, 
the  witnesses,  in  support  of  the  alleged 
lunacy  and  against  it,  are  examined  vivd 
voce  before  the  Master  and  jury;  generally, 
two  counsel  appear  on  each  side,  and  some- 
times more;  the  inquiry  lasts  two  or  three 
days,  and  very  frequently  much  longer,  and 
the  expense  attending  the  inquiry  is  very 
considerable,  amounting  often  to  several 
hundreds  of  pounds.  This,  your  Lordships 
will  observe,  is  the  second  lengthened 
inquiry  as  to  the  fact  of  lunacy.  The 
verdict  in  contested  as  in  uncontested  luna- 
cies is  almost  invariably  in  support  of  the 
lunacy.  But,  notwithstanding  these  two 
decisionSf  it  is  competent  to  the  advisers 
of  the  lunatic  still  further  to  contest  the 
lunacy  by  what  is  called  a  traverse,  that 
is,  by  denying  the  correctness  of  the  pre- 
vious verdict ;  and,  in  such  case,  a  third 
inquiry  takes  place  upon  a  trial  at  nisi 
prius  before  a  Common  Law  Judge  and 
jury.  Such  trials  seldom  fail  to  occupy 
a  considerable  time,  numerous  witnesses 
are  examined,  and  a  very  great  expense 
incurred.  Upon  this  occasion,  as  upon  the 
inquisition,  the  alleged  lunatic  may  be 
examined  by  the  Court  and  jury.  A  per- 
sonal examination  generally  does  take  place 
before  the  Master,  and  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  at  nisi  prius. 

In  considering  the  expediency  of  con- 
tinuing this  course  of  proceeding — that 
is,  first  a  contest  before  the  commission 
issues,  upon  conflicting  affidavits,  whether 
0, primd  facie  case  of  lunacy  is  established; 
secondly,  after  the  commission  has  issued, 
the  taking  the  inquisition  before  the  jury 
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and  Master ;  and,  thirdly,  the  trial  of  the 
traverse — it  is  a  material  fact  that  during 
the  last  forty  years  there  is  not  a  single 
instance  of  the  verdict  upon  the  trial  of 
the  traverse  jury  being  contrary  to  the 
verdict  upon  the  inquisition. 

To  apply  these  facts  to  the  suggestions 
adverted  to,  your  Lordships  should  know 
that  the  average  number  of  commissions 
annually  issued  is  fprty;  the  proportion  con- 
tested is,  upon  the  average,  five.  One  of 
ray  suggestions  has  been,  that  in  the  thirty- 
five  uncontested  cases,  the  inquisition  should 
be  dispensed  with,  and  the  expense  thereby 
saved,  the  amount  of  which,  upon  small 
estates,  bears  very  heavily.  In  such  oases 
the  proceeding  is  ex  parte,  the  evidence  is 
always  all  on  one  side,  and  the  result 
invariably  in  affirmance  of  the  lunacy. 
Against  this  suggestion  my  noble  and  lear- 
ned Friend,  and  some  other  noble  Lords, 
exclaim  that  it  will  not  be  a  safe  or  wise 
proceeding  to  allow  a  person  to  be  re- 
strained and  dispossessed  of  his  property 
without  the  alleged  lunacy  being  decided 
by  a  jury.  This  objection  does  not  seen^ 
very  consistent  with  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend *s  previous  statement,  that  in  nine- 
teen cases  out  of  twenty  it  is  questionable 
whether  there  should  be  a  jury  at  all,  and 
that  he  should  propose,  that  after  notice 
that  the  commission  was  to  be  executed, 
there  should  be  no  jury  summoned  un- 
less some  one  required  it.  This  propo- 
sition comprises  the  full  extent  of  danger 
which  the  objection  to  my  suggestion  pre- 
sumes to  exist.  But  in  such,  in  truth, 
uncontested  cases,  the  commission  is  pro- 
secuted by  the  friends  of  the  alleged  lona- 
tic,  no  one  objecting;  and  I  do  not  per- 
ceive upon  whom  the  notice  would  be  served, 
and  by  whom  the  requisition  for  the  jury 
should  be  made;  and,  as  the  matter  at  pre- 
sent proceeds,  the  alleged  lunatic  derivea 
no  protection  whatever  from  the  proceed- 
ing, the  only  evidence  heard  being  that 
which  may  be  produced  by  those  prosecut- 
ing the  commission;  and,  practically,  no 
publicity  attends  such  inquiries.  Further, 
the  objection  is  made  in  forgetfulness  of 
the  actual  state  of  the  law,  because,  as 
the  law  now  is,  individuals  may  be  dispos- 
sessed of  thpir  property,  and  their  persons 
restrained,  without  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 
I  allude  to  the  statute  of  8  &  9  Vict., 
0.  100,  s.  95.  By  that  Act,  alleged  luna- 
tics may  be  confined  upon  certain  certifi- 
cates, and  after  twelve  months'  detention 
the  Lord  Chancellor  may,  upon  the  report 
of  the  Master  in  Lunacy  of  the  fact  of  the 
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lunacy,  appoint  committees  of  such  per- 
son. That  statute  has  been  exteDsively 
acted  upon,  and  the  only  complaint  that  I 
bave  ever  heard  respecting  it,  has  been 
that  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  inasmuch 
as  the  power  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  ei^- 
tends  only  over  the  application  of  the  in- 
come of  the  lunatic's  estate. 

I,  therefore,  feel  persuaded  that  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  expediency  of  dispensing 
with  the  inquisition  in  the  case  of  uncon- 
tested lunacies,  is  well  deserving  of  consid- 
eration. 

In  eases  of  contested  lunacies,  I  think 
the  suggestion  is  entitled  to  still  greater 
weight, ,  as,  in  such  cases,  the  inquisi- 
tion is  as  useless,  and  more  mischievous 
than  in  others.  It  occasions  great  ex- 
pense, and  concludes  nothing.  The  sug- 
guestion  is,  that  if  a  pi*imd  facie  case 
is  made  for  the  commission  to  issue, 
aod  the  alleged  lunatic  is  advised  still 
further  to  contest  the  lunacy,  that  it 
should  be  competent  for  him  so  to  do  with- 
out the  intermediate  inquisition  upon  an 
issue  to  be  directed  by  the  Court,  such 
issue  to  be  tried  in  the  same  form  as  the 
traverse  is  now  tried,  I  have  not  heard, 
either  to-night  or  at  any  other  time,  any 
remark  tending  in  the  least  degree  to  prove 
that  the  slightest  benefit  in  such  cases  re- 
sults from  the  inquisition.  I  could  not 
▼ery  distinctly  collect  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend's  meaning;  but,  as  far  as  I  under- 
stood his  position,  it  was,  that  instead  of 
the  alleged  lunatic  having  the  opportunity 
of  contesting  the  fact  of  lunacy  upon  a  trial 
in  open  court  at  nisi  prius,  the  conclusive 
ipquiry  upon  the  fact  should  take  place  be- 
fore the  Master  i|i  Lunacy,  whether  with 
QX  without  a  jury.  Now  it  appears  to  me 
that  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  adopts 
|he  suggestion  of  having  but  one  inquiry, 
lint  he  prefers  that  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  less  satisfactory  mode  of  inquiry. 
The  verdict  of  a  jury  upon  a  trial  in  the 
Ofdinary  open  court  of  justice  of  the  coun- 
irjt  before  one  of  the  superior  Judges,  and 
m  jury  impanelled  in  the  ordinary  way,  will 
^Yer  ))0  received  with  more  respect  and 
fistisfaction  than  an  inquiry  before  the 
){ast^r  as  suggested.  But  the  substance 
#f  mj  suggestion  is,  that  there  should  not 
)p#  two  inquiries.  Take  either  the  one  or 
Ibe  other,  whichever  may  be  thought  best; 
}>i|t  the  two  inquiries  tend  to  unnecessary 
expense ;  and  I  repeat  that  the  fact  that 
4liring  forty  years  the  verdict  has  been  the 
name  way  upon  both  inquiries,  is  by  no 
inetiw  uiuiDportaiit.     The  injury  to  the 


estate  by  the  delay,  by  the  trial  of  the  tra- 
verse, is  not  limited  to  the  mere  expense. 
But  ^he  uncertainty  whether  in  the  result 
the  lunacy  will  be  established,  always  occa- 
sions loss  and  inconvenience  in  the  collec- 
tion and  management  of  the  estate. 

The  objection  that  it  would  be  improper 
to  restrain  the  liberty,  or  interfere  with 
the  property,  of  an  alleged  lunatic,  without 
affording  him  the  protection  of  a  verdict, 
does  not  seem  sanctioned  by  the  Legisla- 
ture,  as  the  statute  of  8  jc  9  Vict.,  cap. 
100,  allows  such  restraint  and  interference 
without  any  such  protection.  In  truth,  the 
inquisition  seems  to  have  originated  from 
considerations  which  no  longer  dictate  the 
same  caution,  or  require  attention.  By  very 
old  law,  the  Crown  was  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  incomes  of  all  idiots,  the 
idiot  being  maintained,  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  escheators,  upon  behalf  of  the  Crown, 
to  inquire  after  and  take  possession  of 
what  the  Crown  was  entitled  to  ;  but  as 
the  title  of  the  Crown  always  depended 
upon  matter  of  record,  the  escheators  held 
inquisition  in  order  to  ascertain  by  a  ver- 
dict the  fact  of  the  idiocy,  and  the  nature 
and  description  of  the  property  of  which 
the  idiot  was  p05(sessed,  and  of  which  it 
had  become  the  duty  of  the  escheator  or 
sheriff,  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  to  take 
possession.  By  this  proceeding  the  title 
of  the  Crown  was  manifested  by  the  record 
founded  upon  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  and  a 
seizure  upon  behalf  of  the  Crown,  upon  an 
unfounded  pretence  of  lunacy,  was  pre- 
vented. 

In  the  case  of.  lunacy,  the  Crown  was 
also  authorised  to  take  possession  of  the 
property  of  a  lunatic,  but  without  having 
any  beneficial  interest  in  it,  the  Crown 
being  only  trustee,  and  liable  to  account  ; 
but  for  the  same  reason  that  no  title  could 
be  asserted  upon  behalf  of  the  Crown,  ex- 
cept upon  matter  of  record,  the  inquisition 
was  held. 

In  the  present  state  of  society,  the  pro- 
ceedings in  relation  to  idiots  and  lunatics 
never  emanate  from  the  Crown,  but  inva- 
riably from  the  family  or  friends,  and  the 
reason  for  the  inquisition  no  longer  exists. 
If  any  case  should  arise  in  which  proceed- 
ings should  be  taken  by  the  Crown,  the 
existing  course  of  proceeding  may  remain. 

I  would  further  observe,  that  the  same 
reasons  do  not  continue  to  exist  which  for- 
I  merly  might  be  urged  for  the  double  in- 
quiry before  a  jury.  According  to  the 
theory  of  the  law,  the  first  opportunity 
which  the  allied  lunstic  has  the  power  by 
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right  of  contesting  tho  fact  of  lunacy,  is  | 
upon  the  trial  of  the  traverse.  The  inqui- 
sition is,  in  contemplation  of  law,  an  ex- 
parte  proceeding,  upon  which  the  party 
has  no  right  to  be  heard.  In  practice, 
however,  the  party  is  allowed  to  appear 
and  contest  the  fact  of  lunacy,  if  he 
thinks  fit,  but  he  is  not  bound  to  do  so. 
I  do  not,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  lunatic 
shall  be  deprived  of  that  mode  of  contest- 
ing the  lunacy,  to  which  he  is  now  by  law 
entitled;  but  only  to  dispense  with  the  in- 
termediate proceeding,  which  is  binding 
and  conclusive  upon  nobody.  Another,  and 
what  appears  to  bo  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  in  lunacy  requiring  consid- 
eration, is,  the  comparatively  great  expense 
which  the  proceedings  cast  upon  the  poorer 
estates  of  lunatics. 

I  cannot  here  omit  to  remark  upon  the 
great  benefit  conferred  upon  tho  public  by 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend  in  the  Act 
which  he  procured  to  be  passed  in  the  year 
1842,  and  by  the  consequent  orders.  The 
effect  of  that  statute  has  been  most  bene- 
ficial in  diminishing  expense,  and  also  by 
facilitating  proceedings. 

By  recent  alterations  all  the  officers  in 
the  lunacy  jurisdiction  are  paid  by  salary, 
and  all  fees  are  paid  into  the  suitors'  fund, 
which  fund  bears  the  expense  of  admin- 
istering the  jurisdiction.  That  expense 
amounts  to  7,000^.  a  year,  and  the  fees 
barely  equal  that  amount.  There  are  497 
lunatics'  estates  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Great  Seal.  The  aggregate  income  of 
those  estates  is  317,493^.     Of  those — 
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14 3,000 
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2  7,000 
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The  mode  which  has  been  suggested  for 
relieving  the  small  estates,  will  be  by  abol- 
ishing all  fees  of  the  nature  of  those  now 
paid;  and  the  expenses  of  administering 
the  jurisdiction  should  be  raised  by  a  per- 
centage, varying  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  income,  making  the  estates  bear  an 
expense  more  in  proportion  to  the  benefit 
derived  from  the  protection  of  the  Court, 
than  at  present  takes  place,  the  fees  paid 
by  large  and  small  estates  being  now  the 
same.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  objec- 
tions against  this  plan;  but  if  the  object  of 
relieving  the  small  estates  be  as  desirable 

Lord  Truro 


to  be  obtained  as  I  estimate  it  to  be,  I 
doubt  if  any  oiore  just  and  praetieabb  pbt 
can  be  suggested. 

As  it  appeared  to  me  that  mj  noble  aal 
learned  Friend  had  not  placed  the  sugges- 
tions made  to  him  upon  which  he  re- 
marked, in  the  light  in  which  thej  onght 
to  be  viewed,  I  have  troahled  jonr  Lnd- 
ships  with  this  explanation;  and  I  ham 
only  to  repeat  thai  I  think  the  whole  lib- 
ject  of  the  administration  of  lonacy  is  rf 
great  interest  and  importance*  bnt  I  miflh 
fear  that  some  of  the  evils  which  attend  it 
are  unavoidable.  So  far  as  concerns  tin 
practical  administration,  nothing  cas  be 
more  satisfactory  than  that  which  d^Midi 
upon  the  Masters  in  Lunacy,  with  regarf 
to  whom  I  may  affirm  that  the  opinioarf 
the  Judges  and  practitioners  is  nnifeni^ 
that  these  duties  are  discharged  witk  Ihe 
utmost  intelligence,  discrimination,  nak 
diligence.  I  have  no  doubt  the  sakjeek 
will  receive  the  efficient  consideratNB  «f 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend  upon  the 
woolsack,  and  of  my  noble  and  kanei 
Friend  who  has  again  hrought  the  sabjeet 
under  the  notice  of  your  Lordships;  aiid  I 
should  be  much  gratified  should  it  be  it 
my  power  to  afford  any  assistance  in  As 
endeavours  of  my  noble  and  learned  FriaBii 
to  improve  the  administration  of  justioe  is 
this  department. 

On  Question,  agreed  to  ;  Retoras  sr 
dered* 

MR.   ROBERT   OWEN. 
Lord  BROUGHAM  preaented  a  Ptofr 
tion  from  Robert  Owen,  Esq.,  to  whiehhe 
begged  the  attention  of  their  Iioridshipt 
This  gentleman  had  often  before  politianii 
the  House,  and  last  Session  he  (Lord  Bis^ 
gham)  had  presented   his   statement,  mi 
it  had  received  the  attention  of  the  Bshli 
Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  LsnsdovMJb 
then  representing  the  Gtyreninient  in  Aidl 
House,  although  he  had  not  consenleiti 
the  proposition  of  appointing  a  CommittM 
to  examine  Mr.  Owen's  plans.     WhsUnrv 
differences  of  opinion  might  prevail  ss  H 
Mr.  Owen's  peculiar  rievs  on  some  msd 
important  subjects,  and  although  neithv 
their  Lordships  nor  himself  m^t  agn^ 
with  him,  all  must  consider  with  reepetl  • 
man  who  has  devoted  a  long  Hfe  mi  IB 
ample  fortune  to  promoting  the  views  «M 
he  conscientionsly  holds  tcynehing  the  M 
means  of  improving  the  ocmditioa  ef  Ui 
fellow-creatures.      He  is  eonvineed  All 
he  is  possessed  of  infbmiation»  aad  M 
he  has  drawn  from  hia  lo^g 
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and  eztensive  observation,   conclusioDS  of 
essential  importance  to  the  well-being  of 
society;  and  he  is  desirous  of  communicat- 
iDg  these  before  he  departs  from  this  scene 
—having  now  reached  the  age  of  above 
fourscore.      He    prays    that    your  Lord- 
ships may  examine  him   before  a   Com- 
mittee,   or   otherwise    aid   him    in    pro- 
Biiilgating  and  recommending  his  plans. 
Personal  interest  in  this  matter  he   can 
bftTe  none — save  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
flecting that  he  has   contributed   to  the 
good  of  mankind,  and  especially  to  incul- 
eating  the  principles  and  the  feelings  of 
universal  benevolence,  of  true  charity,  and 
of  peace  and  good  will  to  all.     He  (Lord 
Brougham)  had   said,  that  on  some  im- 
portant questions  there  no  doubt  prevailed 
great    difference    of    opinion    with     Mr. 
Owen  ;  but  no  roan  being  more  tolerant 
towards   others   than   he  was,  and  none 
being  more  patient  of  contradiction,  might 
fiurly  expect  the  like  measure  of  forbear- 
ance towards    his    own    peculiar    views. 
There  was  one  subject,  however,  on  which 
no  man   could   differ  with   Mr.    Owen — 
he  meant  education.      In  that  most  im- 
portant matter,  he  was  a  great  and  an 
midisputed  benefactor  of  his  country.    He 
the  founder  of  infant  schools,  at  least 
far  as  the  United  Kingdom  was  con- 
•  eemed.      Into  the  question  whether  or  not 
-^unknown  to  him  it  was,  if  at  all — ^he  had 
been  anticipated  by  the  venerable  pastor 
Oberlin,  in  Ban  de  la  Roche,  in  Alsace — 
be  (Lord  Brougham)  would  not  enter.  That 
lir.  Owen,  near  half  a  century  ago,  had 
\     first  founded  these  institutions,  of  inesti- 
'     mable  value,  in  Scotland,  from  whence  they 
were  transplanted  into  England  and  Ireland, 
^    was  past  all  doubt,  and  a  greater  service 
^    never  had  been  rendered  to  society.     He 
f    BiOTed  that  the  petition  be  read. 
I         House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Tuesday,  March  30,  1852. 

Munrrxs.]    Phblic    Bills.  —  1°   Law   of  Wills 
'     Amendment;   Protection  of    Inventions  Act, 
1851  (Extension  of  Term), 
2*  Law  of  Evidence  (Scotland). 

IIATIONAL  DEFENCE— COMMERCIAL 
STEAM  NAVY. 

liB.  ANDERSON  :♦  Sir,  I  rise  to  call 
tbe  attention  of  the  House  to  the  Report 
nf  a  Seleet  Committee,  which  was  ap- 


pointed on  my  Motion,  in  the  Session  of 
1849— 

"  To  inquire  into  the  practicability  of  provid- 
ing, by  means  of  the  commercial  steam  marine  of 
the  country,  a  reserre  steam  Navy,  promptly  avail- 
able for  the  national  defence,  vhen  required." 

And  I  propose  to  conclude  by  moring  the 
following  Resolution,  namely — 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  in 
order  the  better  to  provide  for  the  public  safety,  to 
economise  the  public  resources,  and  to  preserve 
peace,  it  is  desirable  that  measures  should  be 
adopted,  with  a  view  to  render  the  commercial 
steam  navy  promptly  available  for  the  national 
defence,  in  case  of  emergency." 

Sir,  in  bringing  forward  this  Motion,  I  feel 
it  to  be  necessary  to  state  to  the  House 
some  practical  facts  in  support  and  ex- 
planation of  it.  And,  although  I  feel  that 
I  have  but  slight  claims  on  the  notice  of 
hon.  Members,  from  any  ability  which  I 
possess  for  addressing  them,  yet  I  trust 
they  will  favour  me  with  their  indulgent 
attention  to  these  facts,  because.  Sir,  I 
think  they  will  show  that  the  object  to 
which  they  relate  is  scarcely  second,  in 
public  and  national  importance,  to  any 
question  which  can  be  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  this  House.  Sir,  the 
recent  violent  and  extraordinary  political 
changes  which  have  occurred  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  but  more  particularly  in 
France,  have  led  to  considerable  apprehen- 
sion and  solicitude  in  the  public  mind  as  to 
our  means  of  defence,  in  the  possible  event 
of  a  hostile  aggression  or  invasion  of  this 
country,  by  our  neighbours  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel.  Hence,  we  have  a  Militia 
Bill  introduced  into  this  House,  proposals  for 
establishing  associations  called  Rifle  Clubs, 
and  other  measures  for  resistance,  should 
the  French  land  upon  our  shores.  Now, 
Sir,  without  wishing  to  raise  a  question,  on 
this  occasion,  as  to  the  expediency  or  other- 
wise of  these  measures,  I  consider  that,  in 
adopting  them  in  the  first  instance — while, 
as  I  propose  to  show,  we  have  overlooked 
means  which  are  in  our  power  to  prevent 
any  hostile  force  from  landing — we  have 
begun,  as  it  were,  at  the  wrong  end.  I 
submit,  Sir,  that  we  ought  to  direct  our 
attention,  first  and  foremost,  to  meeting 
our  enemy  on  that  element  on  which  we 
have  always  been  accustomed  to  conquer, 
and  by  those  means  which  have  ever  been 
considered  our  best  bulwarks  of  national 
defence — our  Navy  and  our  maritime  re- 
sources. 

An  opinion  has  been  broached,  and 
pretty  widely  circulated,  that  the  intro- 
tion  of  steam  navigation  has  divested  us 
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of  the  advantages  which  we  previously  de- 
rived from  our  insular  position — that  we  are 
now  more  exposed  to  invasion.  But,  Sir, 
I  consider  that  nothing  can  he  more  fal- 
lacious than  such  an  opinion,  I  maintain 
that  we  are  more  invuluerahle,  if  we  only 
choose  to  make  use  of  the  means  at  our 
command,  to  any  army  landing  upon  our 
shores,  than  we  ever  were  at  any  period  of 
our  history. 

Why,  Sir,  assuming,  as  I  have  a  right 
to  do,  that  after  the  enormous  expenditure 
which  has  hecn  made  upon  our  regular 
Navy,  it  is  at  least  equal,  and  ought  to  he 
superior,  to  the  French  navy.  Look  at 
the  contrast  which  the  commercial  steam 
navies  of  the  two  countries  present.  For 
every  private  or  commercial  steam  vessel 
possessed  hy  France,  we  have  twenty.  The 
United  Kingdom  has  now  ahout  1,300 
steam  vessels,  of  all  classes,  in  her  com- 
mercial steam  navy,  amounting  to  ahout 
300,000  tons,  and  100,000  horse  power  of 
machinery.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  these 
vessels  hut  what  can  carry  an  armament  fit 
to  render  it  efficient  for  coast  defence.  In 
support  of  this  assertion,  I  heg  to  quote 
the  evidence  given  hefore  the  Select  Com- 
mittee to  which  I  have  alluded,  hy  no  less 
an  authority  than  Captain  Chads,  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  commanding  the  Excellent^ 
gunnery  ship,  that  ship  forming,  indeed, 
the  school  of  naval  gunnery  for  the  Royal 
Navy.     He  states  thus : — 

"  Is  it  your  opinion  that  some  of  tho  smaller 
Tcsscls  might  bo  made  capable  of  carrying  a 
long  34  or  a  long  18-pounder  amidships,  that 
is,  what  is  technically  called  a  *  Long  Tom/  and 
might,  in  some  events,  be  made  useful  ? — I  would 
have  no  armament  under  a  32-poundcr,  and  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  steamer  that  we  have  that  can- 
not carry  a  d2-pounder  of  one  description  or  the 
other. 

"  The  smallest  that  we  have  ?  —  The  very 
smallest  steamer.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a 
steamer  upon  the  river,  of  any  kind,  that  will  not 
carry  a  32 -pounder." 

In  the  suggestions,  however,  which  I  am 
about  to  submit  to  the  House,  I  do  not 
propose  to  extend  the  arrangements  therein 
contained  to  anything  like  the  whole  of  our 
commercial  steamers ;  a  small  proportion 
of  them,  I  consider,  will  suffice  for  the  ob- 
ject in  view. 

Steamers  of  from  400  up  to  800  or 
]  ,000  tons,  have  been  stated,  on  competent 
evidence,  which  I  will  presently  quote,  to 
be  able  to  carry  the  heavy  traversing  or 
pivot  p^uns  used  in  Ilcr  Majesty's  steamers. 
Now,  if  the  Government  were  to  make  ar- 
rangements with  the  owners  of  100,  150, 
Mr,  Anderson 


or  200  of  these  TesselB*  in  the  mtMier  I 
ahout  to  point  out,  and  to  the  eiMk 
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that  they  should  have  the  fitting!  reqniili 
to  enable  them  to  reoeiYe  a  heavy  ami? 
ment,  immediately  they  were  reqoirri  li 
do  so;  also  thai  they  abould  he  replaetl  it 
the  disposal  of  the  GoTemmant  wheoww 
required — the  owners,  in  aueh  eaae,  toWke 
demnified  for  their  being  ao  taken  and  ani 
hy  the  award  of  competent  arbitraton  t| 
be  mutually  appointed  by  the  GoranoMl 
and  the  owners  of  the  ahip — a  meav  rf 
coast  defence,  so  far  aa  ahipa  are  ooncwidL 
would  be  provided,  suffioient  to  meet  Hf 
possible  attempt  at  invaaion  of  cor  ilMlii 
In  short,  I  wish  to  apply  the  aame  am^ 
ment  to  the  steam  veaaela  employed  ia  W 
coasting  and  short  over-aea  trade,  h  Af 
Government  already  have  with  the  prinll 
steam  vessels  employed  in  the  Ocean  te 
tract  Packet  service;  and  I  may  hamihl 
state  that  the  steam  vessela  whidi  Inv 
have  in  view  are  ezclnsiTe  of  the  CobMI 
Packets.  These  veasels  will  be,  m^  il 
many  instances  which  I  conld  mutin. 
have  been,  most  valuable  auziliariea  in  W^ 
tile  operations;  but  a  great  number  of  Aai 
being  on  distant  foreign  atationa,  ^  fi* 
gaged  in  a  service  which  a  atate  oif  Imfi* 
ties  would  render  more  important  tha^eillk 
they  could  not,  at  least  the  greater  w^. 
her  of  them  could  not*  be  made  aTeUil 
for  coast  defence. 

Now,  Sir,  the  mode  in  which  I  ftUnk  Av 
arrangements  in  question  might  be  W$ 
readily  effected,  would  be  aometbiag  fki 
this :    I  would  suggest  that  the  Adwil|| 
should  issue  notices  to  the  Steam  091k 
panics,  that  they  (the  Admiralty)  weif  |lfr 
pared  to  receive  tenders  from  eiieh  teW 
of  steam  vessels  aa  might  be  wiUi^%i 
consideration,  to  fit  their  ▼eaaek  ftw  rwifr 
ing  guns,  ^nd  to  place  them  at  tb«dii|Mi 
of  the  Government,  if  they  dioaldelfV 
time  be  required  for  the  national  deCM 
On  receiving  such  tendera  as  might  bti^ 
sidered  eligible,  the  fittinga  wooM  beghfil 
in  the  vessels  under  the  direction  of  asi» 
potent  person.     And  here  I  may  Amttk 
that  since  1849,  when  my  Committee  fl( 
the  progress  of  mechanical  acience  hllil 
such,  in  fitting  these  heavy  gaps*  MlP 
ordinary  class  of  merchant  steamailbvlp 
it  was  then   estimated   wooU  eeol  W 
5002.  to  600Z.  in  additional 
to  enable  them  to  carry  theeegoMi 
now  no  strengthening,  except  a  post  lei^ 
ccive  the  socket  for       9  pivql  of  Ap  |i^ 
riaffc,  and  two  Tory  s    pl|  b9em»  tHfm 
oaUy  called  qerling%  ^    M,  mg|ftpr# 
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the  eye-bolts  and  traversiDg  sweeps  on  the 
deck,  will  cost  only  from  50^  to  1602.,  or 
for  the  very  largest  class  of  ship  and  gun, 
2002.     I  can,  indeed,  find  a  private  trades- 
man, who  will  undertake  to  fit  any  number 
of  vessels  on  these  terms;  and  considering 
the  trifling  amount  of  it,  I  consider  it  would 
simplify  the  arrangement,  if  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  fit  the  vessels  at  the  public 
expense,  instead  of  paying  the  owners  an 
fumual  premium  for  the  outlay,  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  from  10,000^. 
to  20.000Z.  would  probably  fit  up  ft^m  100 
to  200  steamers.     Now,  the  vessels  being 
thus  prepared,  I  propose  that  armaments 
•hould  be  selected  for  them  from  the  Ord- 
nance Stores,  from  whence,  I  assume,  there 
would  be  no  difiiculty  in  providing  them; 
that  they  should  be  marked  with  the  name 
of  the  auxiliary  steam  vessels  to  which  they 
oorrespond,  and  be  placed  either  at  the 
ports  to  and  from  which  the  vessels  usually 
ply,  or  under  any  other  arrangement  which 
would  best  facilitate  the  prompt  arming  of 
the  vessels.     Well,  Sir,  we  have  here  the 
materiel   in  ships  and  armaments   of  an 
Auxiliary  Steam  Navy.     The  next  ques- 
tion which  naturally  arises  is,  how  is  this 
auxiliary  fleet  to  be  manned?     1  answer 
to  this,  that  you  will  get  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  their  manning — the   skilled 
portion  of  th^ir  crews,  required  for  the 
navigation  of  the  vessels — with  the  vessels. 
Their  mercantile  officers,  engineers,    and 
orews,  there  is  evidence  to  show,  would 
irolanteer  to  serve  in  the  vessels;  and  thus, 
jf  jou  were  to  select,  say  two  hundred  ves- 
•fk,  you  would  have  with  them  from  eight 
to  tep  thousand  men,  engineers,  and  offi- 
eora,  all  skilled  in  their  navigation.     The 
r^poainder  of  their  crews,  which  might  be 
jppqoired  to  make  up  a  war  complement, 
Wgllti  1  think,  be  supplied,  first,  from  the 
Coast  Guard,  in  which  there  are  about  six 
thousand  men.     These  men  would  not  be 
Inquired  on  shore,  in  case  of  the  contem- 
Ijluted  emergency,  as  the  steamers  them- 
Ifii^ves  would  form  a  coast  guard  against 
.fnipggling.     A  cprps  of  sea  fencibles  might 
J^  formed  out  of  the  fishermen  or  maritime 
^Illation  of  our  coasts.     But,  Sir,  even 
siting  these  two  sources,  where  would  be 
1^  fUfficulty  in  finding  a  sufficient  number 
•^  men  to  man  this  auxiliary  fleet  out  of  the 
IJ^ftOOO  seamen  which  our  iperchant  ser- 
jioo  now  employs?     With  the  offer  of  a 
Wpntj  find  good  wages,  no  difficulty  would 
J^  oxperiepced,  especially  for  a  temporary 
'fftiWt  im  this  would  necessarily  be.     1 
^liffo  witted  to  advert  to  another  class  of 


the  skilled  portion  of  the  crews,  namely, 
the  gunners.  Two  trained  gunners  would 
be  required  for  each  of  the  heavy  guns  to 
be  carried  by  these  vessels.  These,  1  be- 
lieve, could  be  readily  furnished  from  that 
very  useful  corps,  the  Marine  Artillery, 
and  also  from  the  school  of  Naval  Gunnery 
in  the  Excellent,  at  Portsmouth.  For 
what  I  may  call  the  fighting  part  of  the 
officers,  our  half-pay  Navy  list,  I  think, 
furnishes  ample  room  for  selection.  Such, 
Sir,  is  an  outUne  of  the  plan  which  J  would 
suggest  for  forming  out  of  our  commercial 
steam  marine  a  reserve  force  for  the  na- 
tional defence,  in  case  of  emergency.  1 
will  now  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
one  or  two  short  extracts  from  the  evidence 
taken  before  this  Committee  of  1849,  on 
two  points,  which  1  consider  to  be  of  much 
importance,  namely,  the  capability  of  mer- 
chant steamers  for  carrying  and  using 
heavy  armaments;  and  the  willingness  of 
the  mercantile  officers  and  crews  to  seyve 
in  them,  in  the  event  of  their  being  required 
for  the  national  defence.  Before  readmg 
these  extracts,  1  feel  it  to  be  necessary, 
however,  at  this  stage  of  my  statement,  to 
detain  the  House,  for  a  momen|;  or  two, 
on  a  matter  which,  although  personal  to 
myself,  I  consider  of  some  public  import- 
ance. 

When,  Sir,  I  mov^d  for  the  appointment 
of  the  CoTumittee  referred  to,  it  was  rather 
industriously  insinuated  and  circulated,  that 
1  had  some  private  interest  of  my  own  to 
serve  in  doing  so;  and  that  impression  re- 
mains on  the  minds  of  many,  whose  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  to  the  subject,  1  be- 
lieve, to  this  day.  Now,  I  consider  the 
statement  of  one  fact  will  suffice  to  remove 
such  an  impression.  That  fact.  Sir,  is, 
that  1  have  no  direct  or  indirect  personal 
interest  in  any  steam  vessel,  or  steam 
navigation  company,  except  the  extensive 
enterprise  with  which  1  am  publicly  known 
to  be  connected — the  Peninsular  and  Ori- 
ental Company.  The  vessels  of  that  Com- 
pany are  already,  by  the  terms  of  the  Com- 
pany's Charter  of  Incorporation  and  Con- 
tracts for  the  Mail  Service,  under  similar 
engagements,  as  to  their  liability  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  public  service  in  case  of 
need,  to  those  which  I  now  propose  to  be 
extended  to  the  coasting  steamers.  After 
this  statement,  even  were  the  arrange- 
ments I  suggest  calculated  to  involve  any 
very  lucrative  benefit  to  steam-shipowners, 
— which  they  certainly  do  not — I  trust  I 
shall  stand  acquitted  of  any  sordid  ipotive 
in  bringing  forward  this  sul^ect;  and  I  as- 
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sure  tbo  House  that  I  should  DOt  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  trouble  it  for  a 
moment  with  this  digression,  had  it  not 
been  that  I  was  unwilling  that  the  due 
consideration  of  so  important  a  public  ob- 
ject should  be  exposed  to  any  prejudice, 
bj  the  supposition  that  it  had  been  put 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  subserving  some 
private  interest  of  its  advocate. 

I  now.  Sir,  beg  to  read  the  extracts 
from  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee. That  of  Captain  Chads,  which  I 
have  alreody  quoted,  established,  I  think, 
the  fact  that  there  are  scarcely  any  of  our 
commercial  steam  vessels  that  are  not  ca- 
pable of  carrying  pivot  or  traversing 
guns.  There  is  the  evidence  of  another 
very  competent  person,  with  regard  to  a 
larger  class  of  steam  vessels,  namely, 
Mr.  Engledue,  formerly  gunnery-lieutenant 
of  the  Excellent^  and  to  which  post  he 
was  promoted,  for  his  efiSciency  in  naval 
gunnery,  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Ripon,  when  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  Mr.  Engledue  has  also  the 
advantage  of  an  extensive  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  capabilities  of  mercan- 
tile steam  vessels,  having  commanded  se- 
veral of  them,  of  different  classes,  and 
being  now  naval  superintendent  at  South- 
ampton of  the  Oriental  Company's  fleet. 
He  states  that  he  considers  nearly  the 
whole  of  our  sea-going  steamers  capable 
of  armament,  and  that,  according  to  their 
sizes  and  scantlings,  guns  of  a  certain  size, 
weight,  and  bore,  may  be  placed  in  them; 
and  subsequently,  that  second-class  sized 
steam  vessels,  namely,  from  500  to  800  tons, 
are  capable  of  carrying  68-pounder  guns 
in  addition  to  the  32-pounders;  and  that 
with  very  few  additional  fittings,  Coasting 
steamers,  200  to  400  tons,  can  carry  heavy 
32-pounders  pivot  guns. 

Another  witness,  Mr.  Andrew  Lamb,  su- 
perintendent engineer  of  the  same  Com- 
pany, and  who  has,  during  nearly  his 
whole  life,  been  practically  and  extensively 
acquainted  with  the  habits  and  feelings  of 
the  engineers  and  others  employed  in 
merchant  steamers,  says  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  engineers 
entering  Her  Majesty's  service,  in  the 
event  of  their  steamers  being  converted  into 
vessels  of  war;  they  would  require  nothing 
but  an  understanding  that  in  the  event  of 
their  receiving  any  bodily  injury  they  shall 
receive  the  same  consideration  as  is  granted 
to  the  service  generally.  And  subsequently, 
Mr.  Lamb  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Chair- 
masif  stating  that  he  had  had  a  meeting  I 
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with  all  the  engineers  in  a  eeiiuo  port,  and 
they  had  unanimonslj  expressed  Uieir  w3. 
lingness  to  act  under  GoTemment  otden 
in  the  case  of  emergency. 

I   will  not  fatigue  hon.   Memben  ly 
reading  any  further  extracts,  althongli  1 
may  observe,  that   the  blue  book  irtidk 
I  now  bold  in  my  hand    would  repay  % 
perusal   by  any  hon.   Member  who  wn 
desire  to  be  more  thorougblj  acqnaintei 
with  this  question,  inasmneb  aa  it  eoaimm, 
in  its  rather  unpretending  bulk,  I  rmOm 
to  assert,  as  great  a  number  of  TaloaUi 
practical  facts  as   any    book  of  its  ui 
which  has  been,  like  it,  consigned  to  dM 
shelves  of  the  Library.     I  will  now,  Si; 
come  to  the  verdict   prononnced  bj  Ai 
Committee,  after  a  full  and  careful  isfoti- 
gation  of  the  facts  submitted  to  it.    lb 
Committee,  I  think  it  right  to  statSb  *■ 
obtained  with  the    consent    of  Her  Ife 
jesty's  late  Government.     The  Mental 
of   it  were    nominated  con8equen%  If 
themselves,    or  with    their    concunMa 
And  here  are  the  namea  of  the  Mcnbai 
who  served  upon  it : — 

Mr.  Arthur  Anderson.  Hon.  Fraaeii  „ 

Capt.  the  Hon.  M.  F.  Bight  Hon.  T. 

Berkeley.  Gibson. 

Lord  John  Hay.  Mr.  George  DunoM. 

Admiral  Bowles.  Mr.  Mattbew  Fcnta; 

Mr.  T.  A.  MitcheU.  Mr.  R.  J.  Trmi^ 

Right  Hon.  H.  T.  Corry.  The  Earl  of  TTliiilwM 

Mr.  Richard  Cobden.  Mr.  W.  A.  MmUmk 
Captain  Fordyce. 

Mj  hon.  Friend  the  Member  ftr  If 
mington  kindly  consented  to  preside.* I 
considered  I  could  better  aesiet  the  mm^ 
by  being  out  of  the  chair  than  in  iL« 
House  will  observe  that  there  woe  mlm 
than  four  ez-and-present  Lords  of  iksil* 
miralty  on  this  Committee;  tbat  it  i» 
tained  four  naval  officers,  three  of 

high  rank — a  ciroumstanee»  I  will . 

which  subjected  my  suggestiona,  m  iql^ 
to  the  fitness  of  mercantile  steam  nm  *"' 
for  purposes  or  war,  to  the  euimitBgi 
a  severe  scrutiny.     For  any  one  wk§i 
look  into  the  evidence  will  see  Art# 
esprit  de  corps,  which  I  know  (hanig 
self  been  in  the  service)  to  be  mwM 
prevalent  in  the  Royal  Navy,  was  ffM' 
reluctant  to  admit  that  a  Teseel  eovMlA 
for   commercial  purposes,  could  eier^ 

preach  in  capability   f silHu  |Bjii[. 

a  vessel  constructed  for  Her  Uqes^K 
vice,  and  intended  to  have  a  feaoMljfif 
at  her  masthead.     The  endeoeQ*  hewli^^ 
which  that  feeling  necessitated»  wiD.Iiift 
be  found  to  negative  sa  is&etorily 
sumed  unfitness^  by  e 
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bad  sailing  qualities^  and  otherwise,  of  mer- 
chant vessels  for  the  object  of  the  inquiry. 
And  this,  Sir,  is  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, drafted  by  the  gallant  Admiral  the 
Member  for  Gloucester,  and  lately  First 
Naval  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (whom  I  do 
not  now  see  in  his  place),  and  unanimously 
adopted : — 

**  Tour  Committee  are  of  opinion,  which  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  evidence  taken  before  them — 

* '  That  mercantile  steam  ships,  of  the  size  and 
strength  necessary  for  the  reception  of  such  guns 
as  are  in  use  in  the  Royal  Navy,  would  be  a  most 
useful  auxiliary  force  for  national  defence ;  and 
your  Oommittee  do  not  foresee  any  diflSculty  in 
Murrying  out  such  a  measure. 

'*  That  the  prompt  development  of  the  whole 
available  maritime  resources  of  the  country,  in 
the  event  of  threatened  hostilities,  is  most  desi- 
imble,  as  a  means  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 

*'  That  the  steps  necessary  to  render  such  mer- 
Gftntile  steamers  available  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  remuneration  to  be  given  by  the  public  for 
fitting  them  and  holding  them  liable  to  be  called 
into  the  public  service,  must  be  matter  of  ar- 
rangement between  the  owners  and  the  Govern- 
ipent,  upon  which  your  Committee  do  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  offer  an  opinion." 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  advert  to 
these  particulars  in  order  to  show,  as  they 
doy  that  this  important  proposition  does  not 
r^t  on  the  opinion  of  so  humble  an  indi- 
Tidual  as  myself,  but  is  supported  by  the 
unanimous  recommendation  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  House,  eminently  well  qua- 
lified to  investigate  it.  That  recommen- 
dation, in  so  far  as  the  adoption  of  any 
practical  step  for  carrying  it  out  is  con- 
^  cemed,  has  remained  a  dead  letter  for 
three  years,  notwithstanding  that  I  have, 
<^  several  occasions,  both  publicly  and  pri- 
.  ^tely,  drawn  the  attention  of  Her  Majes- 
ty'•  late  Government  to  it. 

And  now.  Sir,  that  public  attention  has 

'  -l^een  ao  much  excited  as  to  our  means  of 

>  jliktional  defence,  I  consider  I  could  render 

T.\.;mo  more  useful  public  service,  within  my 

b;|mmble  ability,  than  to  bring  this  question 

Liqnder  the  notice  of  the  House.     It  will  be 

I  hope,  from  what  I  have  stated,  that 

proposal  is  not  intended  to  supersede 

has  also  been  insinuated  against  me) 

Royal  Navy.     That  best  branch  of  our 

liatifmnl  defence,  I  trust,  will  always  be 

in  a  state  of  efficiency  and  adequate 

although,  with  such  an  organised 

^piziliary  force  as  I  propose,  much  expense 

y  I  think,  be  saved  to  the  country  by 

not  extending  it,   especially  in  times  of 

lUie  aUrm  and  panic.     And  here,  Sir,  I 

briefly  advert  to  a  statement  made  by 

nt  Admiral,  the  late  First  Naval 

of  ihe  Admiralty,  a  few  evenings 


since,  in  this  House,  namely,  that  he  could,, 
in  twenty-four  hours,  have  lined  the  Chan- 
nel— and  which  he  has  since  explained  to 
mean,  from  the  Channel  Islands  to  the 
North  Foreland — with  steamers  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  within  signal  distance  of  each 
other:  a  statement  which  was  commented 
upon  by  another  naval  officer  with  apparent 
incredulity.  Now,  I  think,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  would  have  been  very  discre- 
ditable to  the  gallant  Admiral,  and  his  col- 
leagues at  the  late  Board,  not  to  have  been 
able  to  do  something  more  than  this. 
Why,  Sir,  thirty  vessels  would  form  a  line 
within  signal  distance,  for  that  extent. 
Even  the  private  Company  with  which  I 
am  connected,  could  do  that.  But  to  ef- 
fectually prevent  invasion,  we  must  do 
much  more  than  that.  We  must  have  a 
line  of  steamers  within  hailing  distance  of 
each  other,  that  could  in  a  few  hours  be 
concentrated  upon  any  part  of  the  French 
coast  where  a  large  force  might  be  re- 
quired, and  that  could  hermetically  seal  up 
every  channel,  port,  and  creek  in  France, 
against  the  entry  or  departure  of  even  a 
fishing  boat.  And  this,  such  an  auxiliary 
reserve  Steam  Navy  as  I  propose,  would 
undoubtedly  enable  us  to  do. 

And  now.  Sir,  I  will  advert  shortly  to 
some  other  advantages  which  I  consider 
this  proposal  to  possess. 

First,  for  its  preliminary  organisation 
it  will  entail  no  expense  on  the  country, 
inasmuch  as  the  comparatively  trifling  cost 
of  it  may  well  be  balanced  by  curtailments 
from  other  branches  of  naval  expenditure 
which  its  adoption  would  render  necessary. 
Secondly,  it  would  in  no  manner  inter- 
fere with  the  trading  occupations  of  the 
vessels,  which  would  continue  in  their 
usual  employment.  Thirdly,  they  would 
form  a  force  which  would  never  be  used, 
except  for  national  defence;  and  in  the 
event  of  their  ever  being  required  for  the 
national  defence,  little  or  no  permanent 
burden,  such  as  would  be  caused  by  the  in- 
crease of  a  regular  navy,  would  be  entailed 
upon  the  country,  inasmuch  as  the  vessels 
and  their  crews,  when  no  longer  wanted, 
would  return  to  their  ordinary  trading  oc- 
cupations. Fourthly,  it  would  give  us 
a  description  of  maritime  defence,  which 
already  far  exceeds  that  of  all  Europe 
combined,  which  is  increasing  in  a  ratio 
far  beyond  any  similar  progress  in  other 
countries;  and  the  very  knowledge,  by 
other  Powers,  of  our  possessing  such  an 
enormous  and  increasing  means  of  national 
maritime  defence,  would  deter  such  Powers 
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from  the  cotitemplation  of  any  hostile 
aggression  on  our  shores;  and  it  would 
consequently  prove  the  most  effectual,  as 
well  as  cheapest,  instrument  for  the  per- 
manent maintenance  of  peace. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  mode  of  national  de- 
fence which  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  he 
ildopted  hy  the  Goremment  of  this  coun- 
try, and  I  find  I  dannot  express  my  senti- 
ments more  clelirly  or  forcibly  oti  the  sub- 
ject, than  by  quoting  a  passage  which  I 
have  only  this  morning  seen  in  one  of  the 
public  prints.     The  writer  says — 

"  It  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  emphatically  re- 
peated, invasibn  must  be  made  impossible.  If 
over  a  foreign  army  sets  foot  on  our  shores,  a 
wound  will  have  been  inflicted  on  security, 
on  credit,  on  the  common  weal  and  the  com- 
monwealth, which  no  pecuniary  saving,  past 
or  future,  can  heal  or  can  atone  for.  If  ever  a 
foreign  army  sets  foot  on  our  shores,  either  our 
naval  service  must  have  been  awfully  and  most 
criminally  remiss  in  the  performance  of  that  duty 
which  '  England  expects  *  from  it,  or  our  Minis- 
ters must  have  b^en  guilty  or  incapable  beyond 
the  reach  of  pardon." — Elconomist,  27th  March. 

In  this,  Sir,  I  fully  concur;  and  having, 
I  trust,  shown  how  invasion  may  be  ren- 
dered impossible,  I  leave  the  question  with 
the  House  and  the  Government.  I  beg  to 
thank  the  House  for  the  attention  with 
which  it  has  listened  to  me,  and  to  move ' 
the  Resolution  in  your  hands. 

Mr.  MACKINNON :  Sir,  having  been 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  moved  for  on 
this  subject  in  the  Session  of  1849,  I  feel 
myself  called  on  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject.  The  Committee,  which  agreed 
iinanimously  to  the  Report  quoted  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  has  brought  this  Mo- 
tion before  the  House,  was  of  a  most  impar- 
tial character :  it  consisted  of  the  Members 
of  the  late  Admiralty,  of  the  leading  Mem- 
hers  of  the  Admiralty  that  preceded  them, 
also  of  the  Member  for  the  West  Riding, 
and  of  some  Gentlemen  connected  with  the 
shipping  interest :  this  Committee  agreed 
that  it  would  be  desirable  in  case  of  war  to 
use  our  mercantile  steam  vessels.  For  this 
purpose  it  appeared,  before  the  Committee, 
that  the  number  of  vessels  of  sufficient  ton- 
nage to  be  made  war  steamers,  amounted 
in  Great  Britain  to  320;  that  these  steam 
ships  could  be  made  effective  for  carrying 
guns,  if  strengthened  by  (I  will  ilot  use 
technical  terms)  beams  from  the  deck  to 
the  keel,  by  which  the  decks  could  hear 
an  additional  weight;  that  this  mode  of 
strength  could  be  made  effectual  in  about 
three  weeks.  It  appeared,  also,  that  the 
immense  mass  of  guns  and  ammunition  in 
our  several  dockyards  and  arsenals  being 
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ready,  these  ships  might  he  equipped  and 
made  ready  for  active  service  in  a  ^hott 
time.  The  next  question  was,  how  Were 
they  to  he  manned  ?  The  evidence  of  the 
owners  and  officers  was,  that  the  crews  hr 
whom  they  were  now  navigated  were  will- 
ing to  continue  ih  them  if  allowed  the  same 
wages  and  enjoying  the  same  advantages 
as  the  men  in  the  Royal  Navy.  In  rlSfer- 
ence  to  the  working  of  the  guns,  eight  or 
ten  meti  to  each  gun,  either  from  the  dock- 
yards or  the  preventive  coast  guard,  would 
answer  the  purpose.  By  these  means  you 
would  have  320  steam  vessels  of  war  in  less 
than  six  weeks;  to  which,  if  you  Added  the 
steam  and  other  ships  in  the  Royal  Navy 
now  in  commission,  or  that  might  he  put 
in  commission,  you  would  raise  such  a 
force  as  would  render  the  chance  of  ah  in- 
vasion hopeless.  Now  the  only  difficulty 
that  arose  in  the  Committee  was,  in  what 
manner  were  the  owners  of  these  vessels  to 
be  indemnified  for  the  expense  attendant 
on  preparing  their  steam  Vessels  to  catty 
heavy  guns,  and  be  fitted  oUt  as  ships  of 
war  f  It  was  suggested  iiv  the  Cotnmit- 
tee,  that  an  exemption  frotn  the  light- 
dues  might  be  an  equivalent  to  the 
owners  for  the  additional  expetise  to 
which  they  would  be  liable.  The  Hotise 
was  aware  that  the  light-dues  was  a  tax 
levied  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  on  all 
vessels,  by  the  Trinity  House  Board,  to 
keep  up  the  light-houses  on  the  coast,  and 
it  was  asserted  hy  some  that  the  receipts 
of  the  Board  were  greater  by  100,000«.  a 
year  than  the  expenditure,  and  therefbre 
that  part  of  this  surplus  Sum  might  be  al- 
lowed by  a  remission  of  the  dues  to  the 
owners  of  vessels  fitted  out  as  already  meil- 
tioned.  Before  he  sat  doWn,  he  (Mr.  Mackin- 
non)  would  observe  that  the  apprehension  of 
invasion  from  France  appeared  a  sort  of 
bugbear  that  had  more  or  less  at  different 
periods  of  our  history  haunted  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  English  people.  In  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  the  Emperor  of  France 
had  made  formidable  preparations  to  invade 
this  country.  Napoleon  was  then  the  master 
of  the  Continent  of  Europe;  his  army  was 
deemed  invincible;  he  had,  as  tributaries, 
Spain,  Holland,  and  nearly  all  the  mari- 
time States,  except  Russia,  on  his  side;  his 
ambition  was  to  invade  England.  Had  he 
done  so,  had  he  ever  made  the  attempt  ? 
He  was  too  wise;  he  was  aware  of  the 
danger,  of  the  difficulty,  of  nearly  the  im- 
possibility, of  crossing  the  Channel  in  face 
of  a  superior  opposing  force;  of  landing  ar- 
tillery, ammunition,  and  cavalry,  either  in 
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A  fog  or  gale  of  wind.  If  this  man  in  the 
height  of  his  glory  and  fame  could  not  suc- 
eeed,  was  it  likely  that  any  other  person 
eould  make  the  attempt  ?  He  (Mr.  Mackin- 
non)  was  aware  it  might  he  answered,  that 
ftteam  power  was  now  in  use,  which  was  not 
the  case  at  the  period  before  mentioned; 
but  he  would  beg  of  the  House  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  if  steam  was  of  service  in  means 
<rf  attack,  it  was  equally  so  in  means  of  de- 
fence; and  with  a  fleet  of  steam  yessels 
such  as  this  country  could  bring  out  to  line 
our  eoast,  an  attempt  at  a  successful  inva- 
••ien  was  quite  an  absurdity.  The  crossing 
of  the  Channel  in  a  gale  of  wind  or  a  fog 
would  be  impracticable  for  an  enemy;  and 
if  be  made  the  attempt  in  fine  or  even 
moderate  weather,  in  face  of  an  opposing 
force,  it  was  unnecessary  to  predict  the  re- 
BqU.  For  these  reasons  he  would  support, 
the  Motion. 

.  Ur.  STAFFORD  said,  he  must  do  the 
hoD.  Member  for  Orkney,  who  had  brought 
forward  this  important  subject,  the  justice 
•to  say,  that  whatever  decision  the  House 
might  come  to  with  regard  to  this  question 
•^whether  favourable  or  otherwise  —  his 
-ooarse  had  been  not  only  plain  and  business- 
like, but  entirely  removed  from  all  party 
ooDsiderations.  The  hon.  Member  had 
turned  his  attention  to  the  subject,  not  as  a 
partisan,  but  as  an  Englishman ;  and  he  (Mr. 
Stafford)  must  say  that  he  had  never  known 
a  Committee  which  had  paid  greater  atten- 
tion to  a  subject  or  conducted  an  inquiry 
IB  a  more  fair  and  impartial  manner  than 
the  Committee  of  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Lymington  (Mr.  Mackinnon)  was  chair- 
man. The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Ander- 
aon)  considered  that  when  the  attention  of 
,-  the  country  was  intently  fixed  on  the  ques- 
«4ion  of  our  national  defences,  it  was  an 
^apportune  period  for  discussing  this  sub- 
jocty  and  in  that  opinion  he  (Mr.  Stafford) 
'entirely  concurred.  If  he  understood  the 
Gentleman  aright,  his  proposal  was, 
t  as  we  had  already  a  reserve  of  sca- 
nt we  should  carry  the  principle  further, 
have  also  a  reserve  of  steam  vessels. 
was  consistent  in  making  that  proposal, 
no  better  opportunity  could  have  been 
en  for  bringing  the  question  before 
As  the  Board  of  Admiralty  had 
jet  found  an  opportunity  of  laying  any 
thened  statement  before  the  House 
ive  to  the  Navy,  it  was  thought  de- 
ble  that  he  should,  on  the  present  oc- 
ion,  bring  before  them  a  few  particulars, 
to  th6ae  he  called  the  earnest  atten- 
ef  Ae  Hoiue.    He  would  first  proceed 


to  lay  before  the  Hoiise  the  state  of  our 
naval  force  as  compared  with  that  of  fo- 
reign Powers.  His  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  stated 
last  night  in  his  speech  on  the  Militia  Bill, 
the  following  to  be  the  number  of  vessels 
of  war  on  the  home  station  and  ready  to 
serve — nine  sail  of  the  line,  ^ve  frigates, 
one  sloop,  nine  screw  steamers,  and  ei^ht 
paddle  steamers.  There  w6re  fifteen  other 
vessels  nearly  completed.  The  whole  of 
our  naval  defence  on  the  home  station  stood 
thus : — 

Vessels.  Men. 

Woolwich 9  680 

Sheemess 7  1,644 

Portsmouth 16  6,642 

Devonport 11  2,822 

Cork   5  368 


Total 48  11.906 

To  these  add  Hecate  (cruising),  160  men; 
Pluto,  55;  Antelope f  55;  Vulcan,  152; 
making  in  all  52  vessels  and  12,328  men, 
exclusive  of  4,500  marines  on  shore,  and 
coast-guard  and  dockyard  battalions;  being 
altogether  29,648  men.  In  addition  he 
had  to  mention  the  Simeon  and  Vulcan, 
large  screw  steamers,  each  capable  of  mov- 
ing a  regiment;  and  several  small  steamers 
besides.  The  whole  of  Her  Majeisty*s 
ships  in  commission  were — 

East  Indies  and  China    19 

Cape  of  Good  Ilope 9 

Coastof  Africa 22 

Subsequently  to  the  dismissal  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount 
Palmerston),  a  notion  had  arisen  amongst 
foreign  Powers  that  England  was  inclined 
to  abandon  her  efforts  for  the  suppression 
of  the  Slave  Trade.  Whether  it  might 
be  wise  or  unwise  to  keep  up  the  African 
squadron  he  would  not  stop  to  inquire;  but 
he  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  with  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  vessels  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  so  long  as  they  were  allowed  to 
remain  there,  the  Admiralty  would  feel  it 
their  duty  to  keep  them  in  an  efficient 
state.  He  would  now  proceed  to  state  the 
number  of  foreign  ships  in  commission, 
and  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  this  curious  document,  which  had 
been  prepared  with  great  care  and  atten- 
tion. To  begin  with  Russia.  The  number 
of  Russian  line-of-battle  ships  in  commis- 
sion were — in  the  Baltic,  27;  Black  Sea, 
18;  making  together  45.  Of  frigates  and 
corvettes  there  were — in  the  Baltic,  12; 
the  Black  Sea,  12;  together  24.  Of  brigs, 
sloops,  and  schooners  there  were — in  the 
Baltic,  15;  the  Black  Sea,  19;   together 
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34;  making  &  total  of  103.  Then,  with  '  i 
regard  to  steam  Tessels,  RuBsia  had  in  the  i 
Baltic  8,  and  in  the  Block  Sea  6  frigates;    : 


a  having  become  the  outports  of  onr  la- 

1  trade,  our  inleresta  in  the  Mediten> 
n  must  be  protected.    He  did  not  bring 


"  We  havD  no  delence,  no  hope  of  defence,  ex- 
cepting in  our  fleet.  .  .  .  But,  u  we  stukd 
now,  and  if  it  be  true  that  the  eiertioni  of  tlM 
fleet  alone  are  not  lufficieat  to  proTide  for  our  de- 
re  not  safe  for  a  week  after  the  deelara- 


of  small  Hteamers  there  were  in  the  Baltic  theee  things  forward  to  cause  alarm;  bat 
5,  and  in  the  Black  Sea  15;  in  all  34 — the  he  felt  that  thej  had  a  close  bearing  on 
entire  naval  force  of  Russia  being  137.  the  subjectbeforetbem;  and  he  feared  that 
He  would  next  take  French  ships  in  com-  the  statement  of  the  greatest  general  of 
mission.  The  French  had — of  line-of- I  the  age,  in  1847,  though  not  forgotten  bj 
*"'      ''        "     "  11;    corvettes,  ,  the  people  of  England,  hod  been  too  much 

leU,  12;  tran-  ,  lost  sight  of  by  the  Members  of  that  HouM. 
sports.  ^2;  in  all  73.  Of  steam-vessels  Writing  in  1847,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
of  600-borse  power  and  upwards  they  had  said — 
2;  between  500  and  600.  1;  between  400 
and  500.  8;  betweeu  300  and  400,  I;  be- 
tween 200  and  300,  15:  between  100  and 
200,  31;  under  100,  8;  !n  ail,  66.  The 
naval  forces  of  thi 
PowersofEuropew 

— Great  Britain,  72;  France,  45;  Russia, 
45.  Frigates — Great  Britain,  83;  France,  '-    ^^^ 
45;  RusKia,  10.     The  total  sailing  force    t^ct  c 
was— Great  BriUin,  236;    France,  257;    which 
Russia,  174.      Coming   to  largo   steamers    avert. 
—Great   Britain   had   37  :    France,    61  ;    Now, 
Russia,  8.     Of  steamers  under  200-borse   had  I 
power.  Great  Britain  had  97;  France,  57; 
Russia,  24.    But  it  should  be  remembered    Gentleman  (Mi 
that  we  bad  also  the  large  Transatlantic    backed  bj  tbi 
steamers;   and  it  was  shown  in       ' 
from  Mr.  Turnbull,  our  Consul 
seilles,   that  one  of  these  steamers,    thi 
jtfoitte^uma,  carried,  in  1848,  from  Oi 


great  maritime    tion  of  war." 
■of-battle  ships  '  Then  he  added- 


.  bordering  upon  7T  jeara  of  age,  ptuisd 
r.  I  hope  that  the  Almi^bt;  majr  pr»- 
from  being  the  witneu  of  the  tragedy 
cannot  persuade  m;  oonteinponria  to 


'tainlj,   since  1847  a  good  deal 
oecn  done;   but  tbe  question  was,  hod 
igh  been  done  for  aecurity  ?  The  ban. 
Anderson)  came  forward 
animous  report  of  a  Corn- 
letter    mittee,  and  by  the  opinions  of  many  most 
Mar-    eminent  witnesses.    Among  others  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  named  Captain  Chads,  a 
al  officer,  for  whose  character  all  must 


It  of  a  war. 


Port  Vendres,  from  the  20th  to  the  24lli  feel  the  highest  respect.  Captain  Chads 
of  April,  1,818  men  of  the  6th  Light  In-  "  ' 
fantry  and  56th  Regiment  of  the  Line,  and 
195  officers  and  crew  of  the  ship — making 
2,013  men  altogether.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Anderson)  had  compered  our 
present  position  with  that  of  1807;  but  to 
compare  tbe  two  periods  appeared  to  him 
to  be  idle.  There  were  many  additional 
circumstances  now  to  he  considered  on  the 
supposition  of  an  invasion.  The  truth  was, 
that  what  formerly  would  have  taken  n 
month  to  do  towards  invasion,  might  now 
beUone  in  a  night.  At  tbeSrst  outbreak, 
all  depended  on  our  naval  supremacy  in 
the  narrow  seas.  Naval  defence  was  re- 
quisite for  our  great  arsenals.  The  Chan- 
nel Islands  were  now  without  any  vessel 
of  war,  and  they  could  not  overlook  the 
state  of  the  undefended  towns  on  our 
coasts,  Brighton,  Yarmouth,  Harwich, 
Hull,  Newcastle,  Leith,  Aberdeen,  and 
Dundee.     Then    they   must   consider 


effect  of  railways.  On  the  outbreak  of  a  ]  they  can  be  o 
war  France  might  send  her  sailors  across  ,  we  shall  suffer 
that  country  from  the  south  to  the  north;  j  "I  opinion.'' 
but  our  fleet  was  cut  in  two,  divided  by  the 


being  asked— 

"  In  the  01 
a  number  of  armed  uteamen  to  intercept  and  an- 
noy our  trade.  Would  it  not  be  verj  importaot 
to  hate  our  own  mercaDtilo  ilKimers  prepared  to 
watch  the  porta  and  protect  our  trade  ("  answer- 
ed, "Ithinkthejarebigbljncceuaryaaauxiliariei. 
I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  hare  lew  than  IJKI 
to  200  of  your  moat  powerful  veaaela,  became  fan 
cannot  expect  that  they  would  be  all  in  port  at  a 
time;  you  will  not  haro  half  available. 
Captain  Henderson,  also  in  reply  to  Uie 
question — 

"  Id  case  ofwar,  the  first  effort  would  be,  I  ntp- 
pDsc,  directed  to  the  destruction  of  the  Cncmy^s 
ateam  leaseU.  as  being  their  eueutial  um  %"  an- 
swered, "  In  the  first  of  Che  war  we  ought  to  have 
a  number  of  light  laat  steam  vcaaela  for  the  Cbait- 
nel  to  protect  Our  trade ,  and  to  cripple  the  enemy's 
ve*scls  ;  in  the  event  of  a  war  the  enemy  will  al- 
ways hire  namberieas  privateera ;  they  woah]  al- 
waye  hai-c  those  veaaela  aa  fast  as  they  poeubly 
can,  with  a  smnll  quantity  of  fuel  on  board,  be  on 
our  coast  during  the  night  picking  up  aiid  <!•- 
stroying  our  merchant  Tesaela,  and  in  the  moming 


I  witnesses  favourable 


Gut  of  Gibraltar,  while,  Malta  and  Alexui-    to  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
Mr.  Stafford  ' 
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but  the  principle  was  conceded  by  the  Ad- 
miralty in  almost  all  their  contracts  with 
steamers.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  note  of 
tbe  contract  steam  packets  fit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  war,  and  from  that  it  appeared 
that  they  amounted  to  fifty-one  vessels, 
with  18,791  horse  power,  and  52,343  tons. 
All  those  vessels  were,  or  ought  to  be,  un- 
less the  contract  were  in  some  way  violated, 
fitted  to  carry  arms  for  the  purposes  of 
war.  The  hon.  Gentleman  was  not  cor- 
rect in  saying,  that  nothing  had  been  done 
on  this  subject  since  1849.  Perhaps  not 
80  much  had  been  done  as  ought  to  have 
been  done;  but  the  present  Admiralty 
Board,  without  waiting  for  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member,  had,  as  soon  as  they  came 
into  office,  communicated  with  those  per- 
sons who  might  enable  them  to  carry  such 
contracts  into  effect.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  present  Board  of  Admiralty 
acquiesced  in  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber; but  the  Navy  Estimates  having  been 
passed,  there  was,  of  course,  no  funds 
ftTailable  for  carrying  into  effect  the  pro- 
posed Resolution,  and  he  must  also  observe 
tbat  to  naval  men  the  main  difficulty  did 
not  appear  that  of  expense,  though  that  of 
course  must  be  a  great  consideration;  but 
•  the  question  was,  whether  the  naval  and 
mercantile  crews  would  work  well  together, 
and  whether  the  latter  would  like  to  be 
placed  under  martial  law — and  it  was  here 
the  chief  difficulty  lay.  The  question  was 
ooe  of  detail  and  not  of  principle,  and  the 
present  Admiralty  Board  would  rejoice 
most  heartily  if  every  vessel  now  belonging 
to  a  company  could  be  rendered  subser- 
Tient  to  the  purposes  of  national  defence. 
\  -In  consenting  to  the  Motion,  the  Admiralty 
if  -.woald  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  object  of 
"iliehon.  Gentleman  in  the  most  fair  spirit; 
suid  he  would  read  one  extract  more,  which 
;  fwould  encourage  the  House  in  proceeding 
,  in  the  course  suggested.  Mr.  Laing  being 
.;  «akedr— 

^  >  *»  **  Have  you  had  any  means  of  knowing,  by  con- 
ji^PSi'sation  or  consulting  them  (merchant  seamen 
■  ^-^  enffineers),  what  are  their  views  on  that 
it  ?  answered,  "  The  only  proof  that  I  could 
is  this,  that  last  year,  at  the  time  there  was 
tttUe  disturbance,  and  no  one  knew  what  the  re- 
might  be  at  the  time,  I  received  orders  from 
Board  to  have  so  many  ships  in  readiness,  as 
might  be  required.  It  never  entered  into  my 
'  to  ask  them  a  question  about  it.  I  told  them 
riiips  were  wanted  to  go  at  a  moment's  notice, 
0  did  not  know  where,  and  they  never  asked 
any  question  about  it." 

felt  great  pleasure  in  expressing  the 

conenrrence  of  the  present  Admiralty 

.the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
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and  he  hoped  that  not  only  would  tbe  de- 
fence of  the  country  be  thereby  promoted^ 
but  that  also  another  link  of  connexion 
might  be  created  between  the  naval  and 
mercantile  marine. 

Captain    SCOBELL    said,    the    facts 
stated  to  the  House  by  the  hon.  Secre- 
tary   to   the   Admiralty  were  very  satis- 
factory,  and  went  far  to  show  that  the 
country  was  in  a  perfect  state  of  naval  de- 
fence; but  he  thought  the  speech  of  the 
hon.   Gentleman  ought  to  have  preceded 
the  debate  of  the  preceding  night,  and  if  it 
had,  it  would  have  dissipated  a  great  many 
of  the  doubts  and  hesitations  which  had 
been  expressed  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 
defending  the  country.     Though  a  steam 
navy  gave  greater  facilities  of  attack,  it 
afforded  an  equal  power  of  defence;  and  it 
was  hard  for  a  landsman,  much  less  for  a 
soldier,  to  understand  the  precision  with 
which  steam  vessels  were  now  managed. 
But  tbe  force  on  our  coast  ought  to  be  so 
managed  that  they  could  be,  at  any  given 
time,  concentrated  at  any  given  point.   As 
for  invasion,  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  invaders,   if  they  attempted  to 
effect  a  landing  in  rough  weather,  would 
find  it  to  be  almost  impossible;  for  the  land- 
ing of  soldiers,  and  ammunition,  and  artil- 
lery, in  a  troubled  sea,  was  attended  with 
the  greatest  difficulties;  and  in  line  weather, 
our  cruisers  must  be  very  negligent  indeed 
if  they  did  not  prevent  it.     The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said,  there  were  nine  vessels  of  the 
line  on  the  home  station;  but  he  asked, 
was   there  any  one  of  them,  except  the 
Bodneyt  ready  to  obey  a  message  sent  by 
electric  telegraph?    And  yet,   the   argu- 
ments of  the  Government  last  night  all 
went  upon  the  supposition  of  an  immediate 
available  force  to  meet  a  sudden  and  imme- 
diate danger.     None  of  the  vessels  of  war, 
except  two  or  three,  were  fit  to  go  to  sea 
before  seven  or  eight  days'  preparation,  and 
during  that  time  the  enemy  might  have 
landed.     Many  of  the  vessels  to  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  alluded  were  now  in  dock, 
and  in  course  of  being  fitted  up.     It  was 
not  enough  to  count  the  names  and  number 
of  vessels;  they  must  be  manned  and  ready. 
But  it  was  upon  the  steamers  they  must 
chiefly  rely.     In  a  strong  easterly  wind 
they  could  not  get  a  large  vessel  of  war 
from  Portsmouth  to  the  Downs  for  several 
days;  therefore,  if  the  coast  was  to  be  de- 
fended it  must  be  by  steam  vessels,  per- 
fectly manned  and  ready.     As  for  that 
moveable  squadron,  of  which  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Gloucester  (Admiral 
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Berkeley)  bad  spoken,  it  was  by  no  means 
clear  tbat  it  was  in  a  state  of  preparation. 
A  great  point  for  us  to  keep  in  our  eye 
was,  wbat  number  of  vessels  any  nation 
was  ready  to  go  to  sea  with — whatever 
number  they  kept,  we  must  always  exceed 
that  number.  We  must  keep  the  supre- 
macy of  the  sea — we  must  not  lessen  our 
squadron — we  must  not  have  fewer  ships 
than  foreign  nations;  and  if  there  be  any 
apprehension  of  an  invasion,  we  must  keep 
•uoh  a  force  upon  our  coasts  as  would  be 
morally  certain  to  overpower  any  enemy 
who  would  come  down  upon  us.  A  matter 
lost  sight  of  in  these  discussions  was  the 
time  it  would  take  100,000  men  to  em- 
bark ;  it  could  not  be  done  in  less  than  two 
or  three  days.  It  was  very  easy  to  trans- 
port troops  if  our  enemy  had  the  superiority 
at  sea;  it  was  very  easy  to  effect  such  a 
transport  where  there  was  no  opposition. 
When  the  French  sent  their  troops  to 
Rome  there  was  nothing  to  impede  them; 
they  sailed  like  a  batch  of  pleasure  yachts; 
they  went  there  under  sham  colours — they 
went  there  as  friends,  but  it  would  be  a 
Tory  different  matter  if  there  was  an  enemy 
on  the  water :  that  would  alter  the  whole 
case.  Look  at  our  own  Walcheren  expedi- 
tion, and  the  difficulties  it  met  with.  As  to 
the  Motion  before  the  House,  he  was  re- 
joiced to  find  the  Admiralty  had  acceded  to 
It.  They  would  then  have  to  trust  not  only 
to  our  men  of  war  and  to  our  war  steamers, 
but  also  to  an  innumerable  fleet  of  mercan- 
fttile  steamers,  which  would  back  up  our 
Navy,  and  protect  the  country.  The  French 
naval  force  had  been  much  spoken  of,  their 
liue-of-battle  ships,  and  their  large  war 
steamers;  but  they  had  not  a  harbour,  ex- 
cept Cherbourg,  into  which  a  large  steamer 
could  enter — not  one.  It  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  when  Napoleon  threatened  an 
invasion  with  his  flat-bottomed  boats,  when 
there  were  no  steamers  to  contend  against 
him.  In  fair  weather  they  might  have 
slipped  through  a  squadron  of  men-of-war, 
but  our  numerous  ports  gave  us  a  great 
advantage.  Look  at  our  shores,  indented 
with  such  harbours  as  Dungeness,  Port- 
land Road,  Torbay,  Plymouth,  and  Fal- 
mouth. He  gave  his  hearty  assent  to  the 
Motion. 

Admiral  STEWART  said,  that  on  this 
his  first  attempt  to  address  the  House, 
he  would  not  long  trespass  on  their  pati- 
ence; but  he  wished  to  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  question  now  under  discussion. 
He  hoped  that  no  such  idea  would  be  for  a 
moment  entertained  as  that  there  was  any 
Captain  Scobell 


feeling  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Navj 
with  respect  to  the  mercantile  marine. 
Nothing  could  be  more  silly  or  puerile  than 
for  any  naval  officer  to  entertain  such  a 
feeling  towards  that  navy  to  which  the 
glory,  strength,  and  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  owed  its  existence.  He  agreed  in 
all  that  had  been  said  as  to  the  expediency 
of  employing  the  mercantile  marine  at  a 
means  of  defence  in  case  of  emergency; 
but  he  did  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  difficulty 
pointed  out  by  the  hon.  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  that  in  a  mixed  crew,  partlyjcom* 
posed  of  new  men,  great  difficulties  might 
be  experienced,  and  that  they  could  not 
take  the  precaution  of  testing  orexperimen* 
talis] ng  upon  how  such  a  force  would  work 
until  the  emergency  came;  but  he  also 
hoped  and  believed  that  if  ever  such  an 
emergency  arrived,  so  good  a  spirit  would 
pervade  every  part  of  the  force  that  all 
minor  differences  would  be  sunk,  and  that 
all  would  pull  together  for  the  sake  of  their 
homes  and  their  altars.  He  cordially 
agreed  in  the  feeling  expressed  by  the  hon. 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  and  sincerely 
hoped,  with  him,  that  no  endeavour  would 
be  wanting  on  the  part  of  that  House  and 
the  country  to  encourage  and  promote  that 
cordiality  of  feeling  between  Her  Majesty's 
Navy  and  the  mercantile  marine.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  spoken  on  that  subject, 
and  especially  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer 
who  had  last  addressed  the  House,  seemed 
to  forget  that  vast  advantages  were  now  to 
be  derived  from  the  application  of  the 
screw  to  vessels  of  war;  and  although  some 
time  might  elapse  before  such  improve* 
ments  were  fairly  worked  out,  yet  he  hoped 
they  would  all  live  to  see  the  day  when  no 
line-of-battle  ship  would  be  sent  to  sea 
without  a  screw  to  her  keel,  or  a  steam* 
tender  in  attendance.  The  great  advan- 
tage of  the  screw  was,  that  the  vessel  had 
within  herself  the  power  of  steam.  If  a 
ship  of  war  took  a  tender  with  her,  there 
might  be  difficulties  in  taking  her  in  tow, 
or  they  might  be  separated  by  stress  of 
weather;  but  if  she  had  the  steam  power 
within  herself,  she  would  be  armed  and 
competent  to  act  in  all  emergencies.  The 
screw  need  not  be  applied  until  the  emer- 
gency arose;  only  a  small  part  of  the  stow- 
age might  be  given  up,  and  abundant  op- 
portunities would  be  afforded  for  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water.  He  would  not  say  the 
late  Board  of  Admiralty  had  solved  tht 
two  great  problems  of  naval  administration 
— first,  how  to  keep  the  active  list  efficient, 
and  the  other  with  respect  to  the  manning 
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of  the  Navj,  but  he  would  say  that  the 
Iftte  Board  of  Admiralty  had  made  a  step 
Awards  the  remoral  of  the  difficulty.     It 
was  easy  to  say  that  the  active  list  should 
eonsist  only  of  effective    men;    but  when 
they  looked  at  the  large  number  of  officers 
who  had  worn  out  the  best  of  their  days  in 
tb«  aervice  of  their  country,  he  thought  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  to  them,  **  You  are 
mo  longer  efficient,  you  must  leave  the  ser- 
viees  you  are  too  old,  go  about  your  busi- 
AOM.'       He  (Admiral    Stewart)   at    least 
would  not  like  to  be  the  man  to  give  this 
intimation.     It  was  very  difficult  to  fix  the 
•ge  at  which  an  officer  ought  to  retire. 
Lord  Duncan  fought  one  of  the  best  battles 
Id  our  naval  history  when  he  was  70  years 
of  age.     The  late  Board  of  Admiralty  in- 
stituted a  rule  that  not  more  than  seventy- 
Sto  young  gentlemen  should  enter  the  ser- 
fieo  each  year,  and  that  a  certain  number 
#f  olderly  officers  should  go  upon  the  re- 
tirad  list :  this  was  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
MOtion.      As  to  the  other  problem— the 
QMnning  of  the  Navy,  this  difficulty  had 
Won  teen  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
llomber  for  Ripon  (Sir  J.  Graham),  when 
ke  brought  forward  his  Registry  of  Sea- 
son Bill.     But  it  must  be  recollected  that 
tko  raw  materials  alone  could  be  supplied 
io  the  Navy  from  the  mercantile  marine, 
.^ad  the  qualifications  of  a  seaman  for  the 
Kavj  were  not  now  the  same  that  they 
wood  to  be.     Gunnery  afloat  at  the  present 
.AiJ  differed  as  much  from  what  it  was  at 
#il#  time  of  the  war,  as  a  blunderbuss  differ- 
wd  from  a  rifle.    It  was  said  that  merchant 
were  not  willing  to  enter  the  ser- 
of  Her  Majesty,  because  there  were 
(tjpnnU  among   the   naval   officers.      He 
dmiral  Stewart)  would  not  acknowledge 
truth  of  that  doctrine.     He  denied  the 
istence  of  tyrannical  officers  in  Her  Ma- 
*8  Navy  at  the  present  time.     That 
of  men  was  now  extinct,  and  every- 
ig  was  now  done  in  a  proper  and  just 
mar,  every  man  being  held  responsible 
hia  acts.     There  was  no  naval  service 
tho  world  in  which  the  men  were  better 
or  80  well  treated  as  in  Her  Majesty's 
iSTjy  and  he  had  no  fear  but  that  the 
•▼7  would  do  its  duty  in  the  day  of  need. 
iy  aa  the  means  of  transport  were  now 
much  increased,  he  did  not  think  that 
defence  of  the  country   ought   to  be 
to  the  Navy  alone,  but  that  we  should 
profMured  to  meet  an  enemy  on  shore; 
tboty  aa  the  old  song  said — 

tMr  flat-bottoms  in  safety  get  o*er, 

ki  tlMM  ba  Britons  te  meet  tttem  on  shore." 


t  Captain  HARRIS  said,  it  must  be 
'  apparent  to  the  House  that  in  the  many 
discussions  that  had  taken  place  with  re- 
ference to  this  subject,  the  speeches  of  the 
'  Members  belonging  to  the  Financial  Re- 
formers all  partook  of  one  type,  contain- 
ing an  essential  contradiction  in  itself — a 
wild  theory  and  a  perversion  of  facts  in 
every  possible  way  for  their  own  argument. 
It  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  there- 
fore, that  the  people  of  this  country  should 
be  in  possession  of  the  real  strength  and 
condition  of  our  naval  armaments  and  of 
those  of  Continental  Powers.  He  recol- 
lected that  in  1845  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  when  the  Government  were  called 
upon  to  state  to  the  House  the  resources 
of  the  country  for  defensive  purposes,  said 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Ministry  to  with- 
hold that  information,  and  that  i(  was 
wrong  to  supply  foreign  countries  with  it; 
but  the  fallacy  of  that  argument  was  ex- 
posed by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Tiverton,  who  showed  that  Russia  and 
every  other  nation  were  as  completely 
aware  of  our  resources,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  as  we  ourselves,  and  at  all  times 
there  came  foreign  officers  visiting  our 
dockyards,  and  acquiring  that  information. 
He  felt  grateful,  therefore,  to  the  hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  for  his  state- 
ment. He  was  glad  to  find  that  his  opin- 
ion as  t6  manning  the  Navy  was  now 
entertained  by  others;  and  he  hoped  the 
House  would  think  that  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  in  the  particular  vote  for  the 
reserve  force,  ought  to  be  allowed  some 
margin,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  adopt  a 
more  general  and  etiicient  plan. 

Mr.  HUME  wished  to  make  one  or  two 
observations  on  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  which  he 
thought  ought  to  have  been  made  when 
the  naval  estimates  were  introduced.  He 
(Mr.  Hume)  called  upon  the  country  care- 
fully to  read  the  hon.  Member's  speech, 
for  it  would,  he  thought,  be  found  to  con- 
tradict the  alarms  which  had  been  circu- 
lated on  this  subject.  It  showed  that  our 
coasts  were  not  denuded  of  ships,  though 
the  men-of-war  belonging  to  this  country 
had  not  been  summoned  from  foreign  stv 
tions.  There  was  one  point  to  which  he 
hoped  the  Government  would  pay  atten- 
tion; it  was  the  manner  in  which  our  ships 
of  war  had  been  employed  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  quite 
agreed  with  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Brighton  (Sir  G.  Pechell),  that  the 
conveyance  of  specie  in  British  men-of- 
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war  was  a  disgrace  to  the  country,  and 
ought  to  he  done  away  with;  and  he  hoped 
the  present  Board  of  Admiralty  would  take 
care  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice.     It 
was  quite  true,  as  had  heen  stated  in  that 
House,  that  the  officers  of  the  English 
Navy  were  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
navy  in  the  world;  hut  he  could  not  concur 
in  the  view  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Ad- 
miral who  had  last  spoken,  that  they  en- 
tertained very  friendly  feelings  towards  the 
commercial  marine.     Was  the  extortion  of 
salvage  from  ships  in  distress  an  evidence 
of  kindly  feeling  ?     The  late  Government 
deseiTcd  the  thanks  of  the  country  for 
having  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  sal- 
vage; and  he  hoped  that  the  present  Go- 
vernment would   co-operate  with  the  late 
Government,  and  render  it  an  imperative 
duty  on  the  officers  of  the  Navy  to  afford 
at  all  times  every  assistance  in  their  power 
to  ships  of  every  nation  when  in  distress. 
No  American  or  French  captain  of  a  man- 
of-war  ever  demanded  a  single  shilling  for 
saving  a  vessel  from  shipwreck;  hut  offi- 
cers in  our  service  had  taken  most  offen- 
sive measures,  by  proceeding  in  courts  of 
justice  to  obtain  great  payments  for  sal- 
vage.    The  naval  officers  in  all  foreign 
services  were  called  upon  to  give  assist- 
ance to  any  vessels  which  they  found  in 
distress,  without  the  smallest  claim  to  or 
idea  of  salvage,  in  any  form  or  degree. 
There  was  no  service  in  the  world  in  which 
greater  improvements  had  of  late  years 
been  made  than  the  British  Navy,  espe- 
cially in  the  treatment  of  the  men,  their 
pay,  and  accommodations.     But  if  there 
were  any  difficulty  in  manning  the  Navy, 
the  Government  should  offer  bounties,  as 
other  countries  did,  and  the  difficulty  would 
soon  cease.     They  were  going  to  main- 
tain a  reserve  of  5,000  seamen.     What 
was  to  be  done  with   them  ?     He  very 
much  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  measure. 
He  thought  the  Government  had  shown  a 
wise  discretion  in  yielding  to  the  sugges- 
tions contained  in  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee;  but  he  would  remind  them 
not  to  act  hastily  in  carrying  out  those 
recommendations.     Let  them  examine  the 
question  well,  and,  above  all,  let  them  in- 
quire most  carefully  into  the  question  of 
expense.     He  wished  the  House  and  the 
country  to  read  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty 
in  connexion  with  the  speech  delivered  in 
Paris    the    day  before    yesterday.     The 
President  of   the  French  Republic  had 
herein  expressed  his  great  desire  to  main- 

Mr,  Hume 


tain  peace  with  all  nations,  and  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  thought  they  might  now  dismiss 
the  Militia  Bill  altogether,  as  unnecessary 
and  uncalled  for.     When  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man laid  before  the  House  that  statement, 
with  reference   to  the  nayies  of  foreign 
countries,  he  had  entirely  omitted  to  men- 
tion whether  the  ships  were  in  commission, 
or  whether  they  were  ready  for  sea.     The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  told  the  House  that 
Russia  had  forty  sail  in  the  Baltic,  from 
which  some  might  run  away  with  the  idea 
that  we  ought  to  have  forty  sail  in  the 
same  waters  to  watch  them.     But  it  was 
very  plain  that  the  Admiralty  themselves 
believed  that  there  was  no  danger  in  that 
quarter,   because   they  had  not  sent  so 
much  even  as  a  single  sloop  of  war  to  the 
Baltic;  so  that  the  fact  of  this  Russian 
fleet  being  in  the  Baltic  could  be  no  argu- 
ment for  increasing  our  naval  armaments. 
We  had  no  reason  whatever  to  fear  this 
parade  of  ships  on  the  part  of  Russia, 
because  there  could  never  again  be  a  coali- 
tion of  all  Europe  against  England;  and 
besides,  we  had  plenty  of   ships  at  our 
colonies,  where  three  out  of  every  four 
were  perfectly  useless,  and  totally  unne- 
cessary for  any  purposes  of  protection.    It 
was  not  the  naval  force  of  Russia  or  of 
France  that  we  need  be  alarmed  at.     He 
would  tell  the  hon.  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty that  the  first  competing  Power  we 
could  have  to  contend  with  was  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  had  a  commer- 
cial marine  almost  equal  to  our  own.     Yet 
the  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  adduce  any  statistics  of  the  naval 
power  of  the  United  States.     Was  he  not 
aware  that,  as  soon  as  the  recent  hostili- 
ties between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
ceased,  the  United   States  arrested  her 
shipbuilding  operations,   put  her  line-of- 
battle  ships  out  of  commission,  and  reduced 
the  number  of   her  captains  and  other 
officers  from  400  to  350,  and  every  other 
grade  of  seamen  in  proportion.     And  her 
reason  for  taking  this  course  was,   that 
having  no  difficulty  in  time  of  war  in  get- 
ting the  requisite  number  of  men,  in  a 
time  of  peace  she  ought  to  reduce  her 
establishments,  and  husband  her  resources 
against  any  recurrence  of  hostilities.     He 
bought  we  ought  to  adopt  a  similar  policy, 
and,  above  all,  let  us  encourage  our  mer- 
cantile marine,  and  by  extending  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  trade  promote  the  intercourse 
between  England  and  every  part  of  the 
world.     By  that  means  we  should  be  en-> 
abled  to  man  our  Navy  whenever  it  was 
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called  for.  In  conclusion,  he  would  ac- 
knowledge that  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  was,  perhaps, 
tbd  most  satisfactory  statement  he  had 
heard  for  some  time  past,  hecause  it  showed 
that  the  Government  were  desirous  of  doing 
what  they  could  to  give  efficiency  to  the 
maritime  resources  of  the  country. 

Mb.  COWPER  said,  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
ilemau  who  had  just  sat  down  had  not  shown 
his  usual  good  nature  in  the  hiame  he  had 
east  on  the  officers  of  the  Navy.     What- 
eyer  they  received  for  salvage  was  awarded 
to  them  hy  Courts  of  Law ;  and  whatever 
night  he  the  propriety  of  altering  the  law, 
while  it  remained  unaltered  they  were  not 
to  he  reproached  for  claiming  that  to  which 
tbey  were  entitled.      One  case  had  lately 
edme  to  his  knowledge  in  which  a  claim 
had  heen  improperly  made,  and  it  had  led 
to  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
which  had  heen  alluded  to;   hut,  generally 
roeaking,  there  had  heen  no  deficiency  of 
toat  generous  and  liberal  spirit  which  was 
the  characteristic  of  British  sailors.  He  (Mr. 
Cowper)  regarded  the  system  of  reserves 
MB   a   most   economical  means  of  having 
ftTailable  for  any  emergency  a  force  which 
was  not  necessary  in  times  of  peace,  but 
which,  if  not  held  in  reserve,  would  have 
to  be  regularly  paid  as  part  of  the  perma- 
nent establishment.      He  could  not,  like 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.   Hume),  blame 
the  hon.  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  for 
comparing  our  naval  strength  with  that  of 
#lher  nations,  hecause  he  thought  it  neces- 
'iiury  to  consider  by  what  amount  of  force 
W^  were  likely  to  be  attacked  when  we 
wmre  determining  the  extent  of  our  own 
establishments.      Now,  hy  a  return,    he 
rand  that  the  French  navy  consisted  of 
►ut  40,000  men,  including  15,000  ma- 
le infantry  and  marine  artillery;  whereas 
Estimates  now  on  the  table   of   the 
[ease  gave  England  only  a  total  of  39,000 
The  expense  of  the  French  Naval 
tatimates  for  the  home  and  colonial  ser- 
last  year  amounted  to  4,276,000^. 
rhich  was  more  than  was  spent  for  effective 
ice  in  the  British  Navy.     The  amount 
our  Estimates  was  5,600.000^.,  and  if 
this  were  deducted  half-pay,  and  civil 
military  pensions  and  allowances,    it 
[need  the  amount  to  4,140,2722.,  or  less 
the  amount  of  the  French  Naval  Es- 
kteSy  which  had  not  to  provide,  like  our 
jmates,  for  a  large  number  of  veterans 
lo  had  served  in    the   last    war.      He 
flight  that  we  ought  to  have  a  large 
lerance  of  naval  force  over  our  war- 


like neighbours,  to  render  ourselves  safe; 
for  though  an  hon.  Member  had  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  invasion,  yet  when  nations  went  to 
war  they  attacked  one  another;  and  if  we 
were  dragged  into  a  war,  we  must  expect 
an  attempt  to  attack  or  invade  us.      It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  attacking 
Power  had  advantages,  in  the  choice  of  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  mode  of  attack, 
over  the  defenders.      A  large  number  of 
steamers  would  be  requisite  to  cover  all 
the  points  that  were  assailable.     If  the  at- 
tack was  conducted  according  to  the  views 
lately  published  by  a  foreign  officer,  and 
was  made  in  three  different  directions,  un- 
less the  English  naval  force  were  strong 
enough  to  cover  all  the  points  attacked,  the 
expedition  that  was  most  weakly  resisted 
would  be  the  most  vigorously  prosecuted. 
An  attack  by  sea  was  no   doubt  a  very 
difficult    military    operation ;     but   did   it 
follow,  because  the  operation  was  difficult 
that  it  would  not  be  attempted,  or  might 
not  be  successful  ?      In   war,  those  who 
were   the   most  audacious,   and   ran   the 
greatest  risks,  were  often  the  most  succes- 
ful;  and  the  best  general  was  the  one  who 
made  the  fewest  blunders.     All  operations 
of  war  were   uncertain,    and   particularly 
those  that  depended  on  wind  and  waves; 
and  we  ought  not  to  leave  out  of  calcula- 
tion the  chances  that  might  be  against  us. 
He  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  measure  con- 
templated by  this  Motion  was  to  be  carried 
out.      There   would  be  no   difficulties  in 
carrying  it  into  efi^ect,  unless  with  respect 
to  the  question  of  the  light-dues.      The 
reason,  in  fact,  that  the   Report  of  the 
Committee  had  not  been  acted  upon  before 
was,   that  the  compensation  asked — ex- 
emption from  the  light-dues — was  thought 
too  much.     But  if  any  other  compensation 
could  be  hit  upon  which  would  be  agreeable 
to  the  owners  of  the  vessels,  and  which 
was  not  excessive,  there   was  no  reason 
against  the  measure,  and  it  would  be  at- 
tended with  great  advantage  to  the  country. 
Sir  GEORGE  PECHELL  said,  he  un- 
derstood that  in  his  absence  from  the  House 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  the 
Navy  had  referred  to  the  town  of  Brighton 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  his  argument. 
Now  he  begged,  as  the  representative  of 
that  borough,  to  deprecate  the  supposition 
that  it  was  favourable  to  the  expenditure 
of  any  more  money  upon  the  defences  of 
the  country.     It  was  in  vain  to  think  that 
that  town  could  be  defended  by  placing 
guns  at  the  end  of  the  chain  pier,  or  at  the 
end  of  every  street.     They  could  not  thus 
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preveDt  ships  from  throwing  their  projeo* 
tiles  into  the  town,  and  to  plant  these  guns 
there  would  only  he  to  give  the  enemy  an 
excuse  for  firing  upon  the  town  as  a  forti- 
fied place*  Did  they  mean  to  fortify  that 
town  like  Paris?  [Mr.  Stafford:  No!] 
If  the  Admiralty  made  a  proper  distribu- 
tion of  the  naval  force  on  the  coasts  of 
Kent  and  Sussex,  they  might  defend  them 
in  a  proper  and  efficient  manner.  But  they 
must  not  think  that  that  House  would 
Tote  money  to  erect  fortifications  on  the 
coasts,  or  that  the  people  would  submit  to 
them.  He  recollected  the  time  of  the 
erection  of  the  Martello  towers,  and  the 
jobbery  that  was  then  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  them.  Then,  too,  was  made 
that  military  canal,  thirty  miles  long,  by 
which,  although  only  a  few  yards  wide,  it 
was  thought  they  could  stop  that  French 
army  which  had  crossed  the  Rhine  and  the 
Vistula  !  The  fact  was,  the  money  of  the 
country  was  then  expended  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  out  what  were  called  revolu- 
tionary principles;  just  as  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  in  order  to  keep  out  reform,  were 
protracting  that  discussion,  to  prevent  the 
Motion  for  the  ballot  coming  on. 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  in  reply,  said,  that 
after  the  very  satisfactory  assurance,  on 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  which  had 
been  given  by  the  hon.  Member  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Admiralty,  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  unnecessary,  as  well  as  unbecom- 
ing, for  him  to  press  the  matter  further; 
and  therefore,  with  permission  of  the 
House,  he  would  withdraw  the  Resolution. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  that 
he  would  just  suggest  that  it  might  be  ex- 
pedient to  exclude  iron  steam  vessels  from 
the  aiTangements  now  in  contemplation; 
for  he  apprehended  that  they  would  not  be 
found  to  be  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  war. 

Captain  DUNCOMBE  said,  that  this 
subject  had  already  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  Board  of  Admiraltv. 

Motion,  by  leave,  toithdravm, 

IMPORT  DUTIES  ON  WINES. 
Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  rose  to 
move  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  Reve- 
nue derived  from  the  Import  Duties  on 
Wines.  The  terms  of  his  Motion  demand- 
ed some  explanation.  He  was  willing  to 
admit  that,  if  the  Revenue  of  the  present 
year  were  only  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  one  or  two  years  immediately  preceding, 
if  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  there 
had  been  a  decline.     What  he  meant  was 
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to  present  a  comparison  between  the  pre- 
sent revenue  and  that  derived  from  the 
wine  duties  at  any  former  period,  when  the 
rates  were  lower  in  amount.  If  the  Com- 
mittee were  granted,  he  should  endeavour 
to  satisfy  them  that  a  very  great  additional 
revenue  could  be  obtained  by  the  equalisa- 
tion and  reduction  of  these  duties.  He 
would  show  them,  by  a  reference  to  former 
times,  that  when  the  duties  were  high,  the 
amount  of  the  revenue  derived  from  them 
was  low,  and  vice  versd;  and  that  under 
the  present  rate  of  those  duties,  consump- 
tion had  declined,  frauds  had  increased, 
and  revenue,  instead  of  progressing  with 
the  population,  had  dwindled.  He  would 
first  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
years  1788-90,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
sent period.  The  Wine  trade  was  then 
comparatively  free,  the  genius  of  Mr.  Pitt 
having  freed  it  from  many  restrictions 
which  the  prejudices  of  former  times  had 
imposed  upon  it.  Mr.  Pitt,  on  laying  he- 
fore  the  House  on  the  6th  May,  1786,  his 
proposal  to  reduce  the  duties  on  wine  from 
9^.  2fi,  to  4<.  6d.  on  French,  and  3<.  on 
Peninsular  wines,  and  to  give  efiect  to  the 
French  treaty  of  1786,  said,  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  would  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  wine,  and  would  add  largely 
to  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods,  and 
to  the  amount  of  the  revenue,  and  would 
greatly  diminish  those  frauds  by  which 
not  less  than  280,000{*  was  then  annu- 
ally lost  to  the  country  on  a  revenue  of 
848,509^.  The  prediction  was  fulfilled. 
Such  was  the  effect  of  the  reduction,  that 
whereas  the  consumption  of  wine  in  the 
two  years  previous  to  the  reduction,  had 
been  only  3,350,130  imperial  gallons,  it 
rose  in  1788-90  to  5,742,660  gallons,  and 
the  increase  in  the  consumption  was  ac- 
companied by  an  increase  of  88,556^  to 
the  revenue.  The  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  then  less  than  14,500,000, 
but  although  it  had  in  1851  increased  to 
nearly  30,000,000,  the  consumption  of 
wine,  which  was  7,851,707  gallons  in 
1791,  had  in  1849,  the  last  period  to 
which  the  official  returns  extended,  fallen 
off  to  6,437,222  gallons;  the  population 
having  more  than  doubled  itself  in  the 
same  time;  and  property,  which  even  in 
1812,  produced  only  21,500,000t  charge- 
able with  income  tax,  yielding,  according 
to  the  returns  in  1849,  no  less  than 
57,000,000^.  so  chargeable.  To  go  back 
to  a  still  earlier  periud :  the  duties  in  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  were 
id.  and  Sd,  a  gallon.    Now  the  population 
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at  that   time,  exclusive  of  Ireland,  was 
About  5,000,000,  and  there  was  actually 
.then  a  consumption  of  9,000,000  gallons, 
of  which  not  less  than  4,000,000  gallons 
was  French  wine,  a  larger  amount  than 
had  ever  been  consumed  since  1703,  the 
period   known   as   that  of  the    Methuen 
Treaty.     The  duties  on  French  wines  had 
been  increased  about  that  time  to  punish 
the  French  king  for  the  encouragement  he 
had  given  to  the  Stuarts,  and  the  treaty 
further  stipulated  that  they  should  always 
he  33 1  per  cent  more  than  the  duties  on 
Peninsular  wines.      Mr.  Pitt  reduced  all 
the  duties,  and  the  result  was  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  consumption.     In  1788,  the 
duties  were  further  reduced,  and  so  they 
remained  until  the  revolutionary  war;  when 
they  were  again  raised.     He  would   not 
/ollow  up  the  subsequent  changes,  but  the 
faot  was,  that  from  1786  the  duties  had 
heen  altered  unless  than  twenty-two  times. 
At  one  period  there  wns  a  minimum  duty 
nm  French  wines  of  4«.  lOd,;  at  another  a 
maximum  of  Ids.  8d.;  and  the  rates  had 
lumilarly  varied  with  respect  to  Peninsular 
wines,  from  3^.  Id.  to  9s.  Id.  per  gallon. 
In  1825  Mr.  Robinson  reduced  the  duty  on 
f  ranch  wines  from  I3s.  dd.  to  9s.  l^d. 

?er  gallon,  and  on  Peninsular  wines  from 
f.  2^.  to  45.  9{d.    The  result  was  that 
the  consumption  suddenly  increased  from 
Sfi3Qfi9l  gallons  to  8,009,542  gallons; 
and  the  revenue,  which  under  the   high 
jdaiies  had  been  2,153,1 12^,  even  in  the 
■jear  after  the  change,  reached  to  the  sum 
0i  1,965 J901.     In  1831,  all   other  wine 
idnties  were  equalised;  but,  contrary  to  the 
^ginal  intention  of  the  Legislature,  a  re- 
trograde step  was  taken  by  the  imposition 
«f  a  differential  duty  in  favour  of  Cape 
And  Colonial  wines — the  duties  then  im- 
posed being  on  all  foreign  wines  4«.  6d.  per 
Mllon;  on  Cape  and  Colonial  wines  2s.  9d. 
The  effect  of  this  was  seen  in  the  fact  that 
.whereas  up  to  1831  the  imports  had  been 
liardly  1,000,000  gallons  annually  in  ex- 
•asa  of  the  wine  entered  for  home  consump- 
tioD»  they  rose  subsequently  to  an  annual 
tteefta  of  2*000,000   or  even  3,000,000 
gBXlons  on  an  import  of  9,000,000  gallons. 
And  it  was  asserted  that  since  1 83 1  a  new 
ftandhad  made  its  appearance  in  the  trade, 
Ithieh  was  clearly  traceable  to  the  differ- 
ential duty  in  favour  of  the  low-priced  and 
inferior  winee  of  the  Cape.     It  appeared 
that  iheae  low  wines,  having  been  imported 
Al  the  low  duty,  were  mixed  with  other 
irinet  and  exported  to  obtain,  in  fraud  of 
ihe  reTenue,  tae  high  drawback  of  5s,  6d. 


receivable  in  respect  of  those  wines.  These 
wines  were  also  used  for  the  adulteration 
of  the  foreign  wine  consumed  in  this  coun- 
try, which  now  went  on  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  believed  the  people  of  this  country 
consumed  double   or   treble  the  quantity 
which  appeared  to  be  imported;  the  bal- 
ance being  made  up  of  the  stuff  employed 
in  adulteration  by  the  vintner  or  licensed 
victualler.     In  1840  a  most  impolitic  en- 
hancement took   place,  and   these  duties 
were  again  increased  to  5s.  9d.  6*20thB. 
per  gallon  on  foreign,  and  2s.  lOd.  on  co- 
lonial; and  at  these  rates  they  had  ever 
since  continued.   Now,  a  duty  of  5^.  6d.  per 
gallon  amounted  to  33^.  per  pipe,  and  when 
they  considered  that  if  the  monopoly  of  the 
Oporto  Wine  Company  were  removed,  the 
cost  of  a  pipe  of  Portuguese  wine  would 
not  exceed  102.,  and  that  even  so  long  as 
that  company  (which  defrauded  our  reve- 
nue of  350,000Z.   annually)  remained   in 
existence,    the    cost   of   that   high-priced 
wine  should  not  exceed  202.,  ho  thought 
they   would   be  of    opinion    that   a   rate 
of  duty  was   imposed   which   was  justly 
objectionable   on   all   sound  principles  of 
commercial  policy.     If  this  was  the  case 
with  respect   to   the   costliest  wine,   how 
much  stronger  was  the  objection  to  such  a 
duty  as  applied  to  the  low-priced  wines   of 
France  and  Germany.     Even  the  rate  of 
duty  upon  these  wines,  which  he  should  pro- 
pose to  the  Committee,  would  amount  to  not 
less  than  50  or  60  per  cent  upon  the  price 
of  many  foreign  wines ;  while,  since  1846, 
that  House  had  laid  down  the  principle  that 
in  no  case  should  the  duty  upon  articles 
imported  exceed  10  per  cent  upon  its  natu- 
ral value.     He  had  already  mentioned  that 
the  duty  had  been  increased  in  1840  from 
5s.  6d.  to  5s.  9d.  6-20ths.,  and  he  found 
that  that  increase  was  again  attended  with  a 
reduction  both  in  consumption  and  in  the 
revenue;  for  while   in  1839  there  was  a 
consumption  of  7,000,486  gallons,  with  a 
revenue  of  1,849,6982.,  there  was  in  1840 
a  consumption  of  only  6,553,922  gallons, 
with  a  revenue  of  1,791,6362.     A   sum- 
mary of  the  returns  from  1787  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  taking  live  years  as  representing 
five  different  periods  and  rates  of  duties, 
gave  the  following  results  :  In  1787,  prior 
to  the  reductions  of  Mr.  Pitt  coming  into 
force,  the  revenue  was    848,5092.     The 
effect  of  those  reductions  was  to  increase 
it  in  1792  to  1,148,7552.;  the  reduction  in 
1825  made  it  1,955,7092.,  being  a  diminu- 
tion of  only  197,0002.,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  yeari  although  the  duties  had 
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been  diminished  one-half;  and,  after  the 
reductions  and  equalisation  of  duties  by 
the  Act  of  1831,  the  revenue  amounted, 
in  1839,  the  year  previous  to  the  new  in- 
crease of  the  duty,  to  1,849,698?.;  whilst, 
in  1850,  it  had  fallen  again,  under  the 
enhanced  rate  of  duty,  to  1,679,980?.  So 
that  the  revenue  was  now,  in  1850,  about 
210,000?.  less  with  a  duty  of  5s.  9d.,  than 
in  1839  with  a  duty  of  5s,  6d,  But  what 
he  proposed  was  not  merely  to  go  back 
to  the  policy  of  1831  and  the  eight  fol- 
lowing years,  any  more  than  to  that  of 
any  of  the  periods  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred, but  to  advance  much  further. 
He  thought  that  it  was  impossible  to  im- 
pose an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wine.  He 
believed,  to  settle  this  question  satisfac- 
torily, they  must  adhere  to  the  great 
principle  laid  down,  first  of  all  in  1825, 
and  afterwards  in  1831,  for  the  equal  as- 
sessment; but  to  make  that  a  just  assess- 
ment they  must  assess  the  duty  at  the 
lowest  price,  and  not  to  take  the  highest 
duty  for  their  standard.  The  plan  which 
he  intended  to  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tee, if  his  Motion  should  be  agreed  to, 
was,  that  there  should  be  a  duty  of  Is,  per 
gallon  imposed  upon  French  wines,  answer- 
ing as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  octroi  duty 
of  1  franc  per  gallon,  which  was  at  pre- 
sent imposed  upon  the  wines  which  entered 
Paris.  He  believed  that,  if  this  plan  were 
adopted,  the  consumption,  not  of  what  is 
called  wine,  but  what  was  really  wine,  would 
be  very  much  increased;  that  it  would  put 
an  end  to  the  present  system  of  adultera- 
tion, and  largely  benefit  the  revenue.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  return,  the  proportion 
of  wine  at  present  consumed  in  this  coun- 
try was  1  l-5th  bottle  per  head.  That  was 
supposing  no  wine  was  drunk  but  what 
paid  the  duty;  whereas  in  Hamburgh, 
where  a  moderate  duty  was  long  estab- 
lished, the  proportion  was  29  bottles  per 
head,  and  in  Paris  no  less  than  216  bot- 
tles per  head.  Now,  assuming  that  the 
amount  of  genuine  wine  imported  into 
and  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom 
would  increase  under  the  reduced  duty 
which  he  proposed,  to  the  extent  of  only 
twelve  bottles  per  head,  we  should  have  a 
revenue  of  nearly  3,000,000?.,  where  we  at 
present  raised  with  difficulty  1,500,000?. 
But  if,  as  was  most  reasonable  to  suppose, 
the  increase  should  amount  to  eighteen 
bottles  per  bead,  or  little  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  consumption  at  Hamburgh,  the 
revenue  would  be  increased  to  upwards  of 
4,000,000?.    This  would  enable  them  to 
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dispense  with  the  House  Tax  of  last  year, 
and  many  other  taxes  which  still  oppressed 
the  lower  classes,  and  prevented  them  from 
acquiring  those  habits  of  cleanliness  which 
were  indispensable  to  their  health  and  com- 
fort. Or,  if  they  wished  to  gratify  the  Brit- 
ish farmer,  it  would  enable  them  to  reduce, 
if  not  to  look  forward  to  the  abolition  of 
the  malt  tax.  Such  was  the  nature  of  his 
plan,  and  his  object  was  to  have  a  Com- 
mittee to  consider  it;  but  he  begged  to  say 
that  hon.  Members  were  pledged  to  nothing 
in  agreeing  to  this  Motion.  There  was  one 
other  point  upon  which  he  wished  to  say 
a  word  before  concluding;  and  that  was 
with  reference  to  the  Oporto  Wine  Com- 
pany. The  hon.  Member  then  stated  some 
facts  to  show  that  the  Company's  mono- 
poly (established  in  1754,  in  defiance  of 
the  Methuen  Treaty  of  1703),  and  re- 
vived in  1843,  in  defiance  of  that  of  1842, 
had  had  the  effect,  in  the  first  place,  of 
gradually  driving  out  of  the  market  the 
cheaper  wines,  which,  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  used  to  be  imported  into 
this  country  under  the  Methuen  Treaty; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  of  materially  de- 
basing the  quality  and  enhancing  the  price 
of  port  wines  consumed  in  this  country. 
If,  however,  we  reduced  our  duties  on 
other  foreign  wines,  as  he  proposed,  the 
effect  would  be  to  let  in  the  whole  world 
into  competition  with  the  Portuguese  Go- 
vernment, who  would  then,  in  seOf-defence, 
be  obliged  to  abandon  the  monopoly,  and 
to  take  off  their  export  duties  in  propor- 
tion as  we  took  off  our  duties  on  imports. 
He  believed  that  the  House  would  enter- 
tain the  proposition  in  a  proper  spirit.  He 
did  not  fear  to  be  met  with  a  repetition  of 
the  exploded  prejudices  of  other  days,  in 
which,  however,  the  existing  system  of 
high  duties  had  its  origin.  It  was  too  late 
in  the  day  for  Parliament  to  return  to  the 
narrow-minded  policy  which,  in  1703,  dic- 
tated a  Methuen  Treaty,  or  in  1688  an 
''Act  for  prohibiting  all  trade  and  com- 
merce with  France.*'  The  country  would 
laugh  to  be  told  now  in  the  lansuaffe  of 
the  preamble  of  the  Act  of  the  1  W,  if  M. 
c.  34,  that — 

"  It  hath  been  found  by  long  experience  that 
the  importing  of  French  wines,  vinegar,  brandy, 
and  other  the  commodities  of  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  France,  or  of  Uie  territories  or 
dominions  of  the  French  King,  hath  much  ex- 
hausted the  treasure  of  this  nation,  lessened  the 
value  of  the  native  commodities  and  manufactures 
thereof,  and  greatly  impoverished  the  English 
artificers  and  ^ndicrafts,  and  caused  great  detri- 
ment to  this  kingdom  in  gepend." 
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It  would  be  vain  to  enact,  as  then  it  was 
enacted,  that — 

'*  None  of  the  commodities  aforesaid,  or  any 
any  other  whatsoever  of  French  growth,  product, 
or  manu&cture,  shall  be  brought  in  or  imported, 
and  that  all  and  every  importation  and  importa- 
tions, vending  and  selling,  or  uttering  or  retailing 
of  any  French  wines,  vinegar,  brandy,  or  other 
commodities,  shall  he  adjudged  to  be  a  common 
muisanoe." 

A  proposition  which,  within  less  than  two 
years  afterwards,  even  the  Parliament  that 
made  it  was  obliged  to  confess  (by  the  2 
TT.  S  M,  sess.  2,  c.  14)  to  have  lament- 
ably failed,  for  that  such  commodities 
•*were  atill  imported."  Trusting  that  a 
redaction  of  the  import  duty  on  wines 
would  tend  to  promote  commercial  inter- 
course between  this  country  and  Franco, 
he  proposed  this  Motion.  The  adoption 
of  it  would  contribute  more  than  any  le- 
j^slatiTe  measures  which  could  be  devised 
to  the  preservation  of  peace  with  all  coun- 
tries; an  extended  wine  trade  would  be- 
come the  best  guarantee  of  amity  with 
£urope,  as  our  cotton  trade  was  of  amity 
with  America;  and  it  might  go  far  to  ren- 
der unnecessary  those  gigantic  schemes  of 
national  defence  which  were  now  agitating 
the  minds  of  our  statesmen. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man who  has  brought  forward  this  question 
has  entered  into  a  long  and,  as  far  as  I 
could  collect,  an  accurate  narrative  of  the 
history  of  the  wine  trade,  sketched  from 
the  period  of  theMethuen  Treaty  to  1787, 
and  eTen  going  much  further  back.     I  as- 
.sure  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that 
I  entirely  sympathise  with  the  policy  that 
was  pursued  by  Mr.  Pitt — a  policy  founded 
7ipon   the  true  commercial  principles   on 
^vhioh  a  country  should  be  governed.     I  re- 
'  oice  at  the  great  advantages  to  both  coun- 
-ries  from  what  took  place;  but  I  must  re- 
niind  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that 
*he  principle  adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt  was  a 
'finciple  of  reciprocity;   and  though  we 
■are  at  several  periods  reduced  the  duty  on 
'  Vench  wine,  I  do  not  find  on  the  part  of 
^e  French  Government  that  reciprocal  in- 
lination  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  more  fortunate 
meeting  with.     The  hon.  and  learned 
^^ntleman  has  also  entered  into  some  ge- 
oral  principles  of  taxation  on  which  I  am 
iclined  to  agree  with  him  in  opinion.     He 
as  said  that  the  reduction  of  taxation  will 
-ad  to  an  increased  consumption;  but  at 
iO  same  time  you  are  bound  to  take  into 
'iDsideration   to    what    danger  that  de- 
rcaaad  taxation  will  lead.    I  cannot  but 


remember  that  there  was  a  considerable 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  wine  in  1831,  and 
that  it  was  not  until  1844  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  revenue  in  consequence  of  that  al- 
teration was  regained.  It  is  therefore  ne- 
cessary in  dealing  with  those  questions  to 
look  to  the  revenue  of  the  country  with 
considerable  caution.  The  Motion  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  is,  in  my  mind, 
incorrect  in  expression.  It  is  a  Motion  for 
a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  decline  in  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  the  import  duties  on  wine. 
Now  it  is  not  correct  to  state  that  there 
has  been  any  decline  in  the  revenue  re- 
ceived from  the  import  duties  on  wine.  I 
shall  put  before  the  House  a  return  I  have 
just  received  of  the  state  of  the  wine  trade 
for  the  last  four  years,  and  in  forming  an 
opinion  of  the  state  of  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  import  duty  on  any  branch  of 
commerce,  the  more  practical  mode  is  to 
look  to  the  times  we  live  in,  and  not  to  the 
time  of  the  Methuen  Treaty,  or  the  French 
treaty  of  1787.  Here  is  a  return  of  the 
quantities  of  wine  retained  for  home  con- 
sumption in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the 
vear  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1849, 
1850,  1851,  and  1852,  with  the  amount 
of  duty  received  thereon.  I  shall  first  re- 
fer to  the  amount  of  duty  received,  be- 
cause it  is  to  the  decline  in  the  revenue 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  particu- 
larly calls  attention.  The  amount  of  duty 
received  on  wine  taken  out  for  home  con- 
sumption in  the  year  1849,  was  1,732,282/.; 
in  the  year  1850.  1,767.516/.;  jn  1851, 
it  rose  to  1,821,123/.;  and  in  1852,  there 
was  a  slight  decline  to  1,777,259/.  The 
House  will  observe  that  there  is  a  slight 
decline  in  1852,  but  that  is  entirely  attri- 
butable to  the  large  quantities  that  were 
taken  out  of  bond  by  the  vintners  and 
licensed  victuallers,  in  anticipation  of  a 
great  consumption  of  wine  at  the  congress 
of  strangers  in  the  metropolis  during  the 
Great  Exhibition.  It  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance, however,  that  all  the  arrangements 
then  made  by  the  trade  appear  to  have 
been  very  ill-judged,  and  the  wine  trade 
consequently  has  met  with  very  great  dis- 
appointment. Not  only  our  own  country- 
men who  congregated  in  the  metropolis, 
but  more  especially  the  foreigners,  instead 
of  drinking  wine  drank  beer,  and  particu- 
larly porter,  in  enormous  quantities.  It 
has  been  represented  to  me  officially  that 
the  foreigners  drank  nothing  but  London 
porter.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  large 
increase  of  wine  taken  out  for  home  con- 
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tumption  was  not  used,  and  that  having 
ocourred,  there  appears  a  diminution  on 
the  return  with  which  I  have  just  con- 
cluded. But  in  the  year  1851  there  was 
not  a  general  decrease  in  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  wine»  the  diminution  was  only 
in  one  article.  The  trade,  specially  anti- 
cipating a  consumption  hy  foreigners,  took, 
with  very  little  foresight,  out  of  hond, 
port  wine,  and  it  is  only  on  port  wine  there 
is  in  1S52  a  diminution  of  revenue.  In  com- 
parison with  the  year  1849,  there  is  in  1852 
an  increase,  and  the  decrease  appears  on  a 
comparison  with  the  revenue  received  in 

1850  and  1851.  With  regard  to  French 
wines,  the  amount  taken  out  of  hond  in 

1851  was  341,748  gallons,  and  in  1852, 
447,559,  showing  an  increase  of  105,811 
gallons.     There   is   also   an  increase    in 
Spanish  wine.     The  amount  taken  out  of 
hond  in  1851  was  2,469,000,  and  in  1852, 
2,533,000,  BO  that  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  year  just  ended  of  64,000  gallons.  The 
great  diminution  has  been  in  the  wines  of 
Portugal.     In  the  year  1849,  the  amount 
taken  out  of  bond  for  home  consumption 
was  2,446,813  gallons;  in  1850,2,648,242 
gallons;  in  1851,2,814,979;  in  1852  there 
was   a  diminution  to  2,524,720  gallons. 
But  if  we  compare  the  year  1852  with  the 
year  1849  there  is  an  increase,  and  it  is 
only  in  comparison  with  the  years  1850 
and   1851   that  a  diminution   appears  to 
have  taken  place  in  consequence  of  the 
amount  taken  out  for  home  consumption  in 
1851.      Comparing  the  revenue  of  1852 
with  the  revenue  of  1849,  there  is  no  dimi- 
nution; but,  on  the  contrary,  an  increase 
of  the  revenue  derived  from   port  wine. 
The  hon.  and  learned   Gentleman,  then, 
must  see  that  the  terms  of  his  Motion  are 
not  correct,  and  to  say  there  is  a  decline 
of  a  revenue  that  is  not  declining,  is  hardly 
what  the   House   will    sanction.     I   will 
trouble   the  House  with  a  return  of  the 
entire  quantity  of  wine  on  which  revenue 
has  been  raised  during  the  last  four  years, 
and  which  even  includes  Cape.     In  1849, 
the   quantity  was   6,136,547  gallons;    in 
1850,  6,251,862;   in  1851,  6,437,222— 
that  was  the  great  year;  and  in  1852,  the 
year  just  finished,  6,280,587;  exceeding 
not  only  the  amount  of  1849,  but  the  ag- 
gregate   amount    of    1850,    and     nearly 
equalling  the  great  year  of  1851.     The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  will  therefore 
see  that  it  is  quite  erroneous  to  say  that 
there  has  been  any  decline  in  the  revenue 
derived  from  wine.     Now  if  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  really  wished  for    a 
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Committee  to  inquire  into  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  wines — knowing  very  well  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  will  with 
that  assiduity  and  intelligence  that  distin- 
guish  him,    no  doubt  bring  out  a  great 
deal  of  information  for  the  House— I  cer- 
tainly will  not  oppose  it;  but  it  appears  to 
me,  having  followed  with  great  attention 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  that  he 
is  perfectly  master  already  of  all  the  facts 
of  the  case.     And  I  may  also  say,  with 
the  greatest  respect,  that  those  facts  are 
also   known   to   many  Gentlemen  in  this 
House.     With  regard  to  the  principle  of 
political  economy  he  would  apply  to  those 
facts,  this   also  is  very  well  understood. 
And  if  a  Committee  were  appointed,  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  could  scarcely 
give  us  results  more  accurate  than  those 
he  has  already  conveyed  to  us;  and  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  both  side  of  the  House  will 
bo  able  from  those  facts  to  draw  their  own 
inferences   respecting    the   taxation    and 
revenue  of  the  country.     If  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  really  wishes  for  the 
Committee,  with  a  slight  but  necessary  aU 
teration  of  his  Motion,  I  will  consent  to  it; 
but  I  hope  he  will  recollect  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  very  much  taxed  at 
present  by  their  attendance  on  Committees. 
A  representation  was  made  to  me  the  other 
day  that  it  i^  difficult  to  get  Members  to 
attend  on  the  most  necessary  Committees; 
and  perhaps  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man will,  on  second  thoughts,  be  satisfied 
with  having  laid  an  accurate  and  able  state* 
ment  before  the  House,  and  with  having, 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  sub- 
ject that  necessarily  engages  the  attention 
of  all  concerned  in  the  taxes  of  the  coun- 
try;   he  will   consider   that  he  need  not 
trouble  the  House  further  with  the  ques- 
tion, because  it  must  appear  to  him  that 
the  subject  of  the  wine  duties  must  necea- 
sarily  engage  the  attention  of  any  one  who 
is   responsible  for  the  collection  of   the 
revenue  of  the  country.     But  at  the  same 
time  there  are  many  other  duties  which  I 
myself  certainly  feel  have  a  very  superior 
claim  to  the  consideration  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.     There  is  no  question 
but  it  is  very  possible  that  we  might  alter 
tho  duties  on  wine,  and  might  diminish 
those  duties,  and  not  permanently  injure 
the  revenue;  but  that  is  always  a  hasard- 
ous  project,  and  must  be  done  with  very 
great  caution.     Not  to  mislead  the  House 
or  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  it  is 
certainly  my  opinion  that  if  import  duties 
are  to  be  diminished,  there  are  many  arti- 
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oles  that  have  superior  claims  to  that  of  the 
different  wines  imported  into  this  country. 
Viscount  PALMERSTON  :   Sir,  per- 
haps the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hen- 
ley) may  not  now  be  able  to  answer  a 
Saestion  in  connexion  with  the  statement 
liat  has  been    made    by   the   hon.    and 
learned   Member   for   Youghal,    (Mr.    C. 
Anstey)  which  I  wish  to  put  to  hira,  but 
he  may  be  able,  on  another  day,  to  inform 
the  House  how  the  matter  stands  to  which 
my  question  refers.    The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman    has    adverted    to    the    great 
ftbuses  practised  by  the  Oporto  Wine  Com- 
pany, in  regard  to  the  trade  in  wine  be- 
tween  Portugal   and   this  country.     Her 
.Ifijesty's  late  Qovernment  had  many  re- 
jpresentations  made  to  them  that  the  regu- 
lations established  by  the  Portuguese  Go- 
Ternment  in  regard  to  the  Oporto  Com- 
pany, and  the  practice  of  the  Oporto  Com- 
pany itself,  were  inconsistent  with  the  sti- 
pulations of  the  treaty  of  1842.     It  was 
^e  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  late  Govern- 
ment  that  those  representations  were  well 
founded,  and  that  impediments  and  restric- 
*iion8  were  imposed  upon  the  exportation 
jmi  wind  from  Portugal,  and  its  importation 
tfato  this  country,  which  were  at  variance 
vith  the  stipulations  of  the  fourth  article 
'Df  that  treaty.     We  made  a  strong  repre- 
"MDtation  to  the  Portuguese  Gorernment 
■on  the  subject;  and  when  I  ceased  to  hold 
Ibt  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
^Affftirs*  an  understanding  had  been  esta- 
'Mished    between   the    two    Ciovernments, 
4lutt  after  the  general  election,  which  was 
Aan  about  to  take  place  in  Portugal,  the 
'l^ortuguese  Government  would  remedy  the 
*lU>U8e  of  which  we  complained,  and  that 
^Hrither  by  an  alteration  of  the  Executive 
'OoTemment,  or  by  some  new  law  that  was 
:}#•  be  proposed  to  the  Cortes,  the  practice 
'  the  Oporto  Company  should  be  placed 
harmony  with  the  stipulations  of  the 
ity.     I  am  bound  to  say,  however,  that 
Portuguese  Government  did  not  admit 
argument  that  the  regulation  was  at 
lanee  with  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty, 
iwithstanding  our  case  was  completely 
^Uithed;   but  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ktf  without  admitting  the  force  of  our 
iment,  engaged  to  remedy  the  evils  of 
ih.  we  complained.     I  wish  to  know 
rfora  from  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
ler  now  or  at  some  future  day,  what  is 
le  atata  of  the  communications  between 
two  Governments  on  that  point,  and 
ther  the  Portuguese  Government  have 
lea  any  steps  to  redeem  the  pledge  I 


consider  it  has  given  to  us  to  set  right  the 
matter  to  which  our  complaint  relates  f 

Mr.  HENLEY:  The  question  to  which 
the  noble  Lord  has  referred,  is  one  he  has 
correctly  stated  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge.  He  has  correctly  stated  that  com- 
munications were  going  on  at  the  time  he 
ceased  to  be  connected  with  the  Foreign 
Office  with  regard  to  this  question.  Those 
communications  have  been  carried  on  to 
the  time  at  which  the  late  Government 
left  office.  They  are  at  the  present  mo- 
ment going  on,  and  the  present  Govern- 
ment will  not  lose  sight  of  the  subject. 
They  feel  its  importance,  and  it  will  not 
be  through  want  of  attention  on  their  part 
if  it  shall  not  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  begged  to 
thank  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  for  his  courtesy, 
and  would  take  the  Committee  in  the  way 
he  had  pointed  out,  omitting  in  his  Motion 
the  words  "  causes  of  the  decline.'* 

Select  Committee  appointed  '*  to  inquire 
into  the  Revenue  derived  from  the  Import 
Duties  on  Wines." 

THE  BALLOT. 

Mr.  henry  BERKELEY  then  rose 
to  bring  forward  the  Motion  of  which  he 
had  given  notice  with  respect  to  the  Ballot. 
He  said  they  had  before  them  the  prospect 
of  a  general  election.  [A  latign/\  He 
did  not  know  whether  his  hon.  Friends 
laughed  for  joy  at  that  prospect,  but,  at  all 
events,  it  was  a  prospect  which  was  full 
in  their  view,  and  in  that  election  all  the 
glaring  faults  of  their  electoral  system 
would  be  brought  into  play,  and  when  the 
electors  of  the  country  would  be  exposed 
to  all  those  inveterate  evils  which  he  had 
from  time  to  time  brought  before  that 
House  with  a  view  to  legislation.  He  was 
now  about  to  ask  the  House  to  give  him 
permission  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  alleviate 
those  evils.  They  had  last  year  had  a 
great  influx  of  foreigners  into  this  country; 
persons  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  had 
visited  this  island;  they  found  us  a  grave 
and  sedate  people,  firmly  attached  to  order. 
But  let  them  visit  us  a  few  months  from 
this  time,  and  in  place  of  order  they  would 
find  most  admired  disorder;  they  would 
find  us  engaged  in  a  kind  of  electoral 
saturnalia,  and  when  they  witnessed  the 
riot  and  confusion,  the  drunkenness  and 
debauchery,  the  tyrannic  intimidation  which 
accompanied  these  orgies,  they  would  ima- 
gine,  not  that  they  had   visited  a  mere 
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maison  desfous,  but  a  nation  of  madmen. 
And  if  ever  there  was  an  election  which 
bid  fair  to  be  marked  with  those  attributes, 
it  was  the  election  which  was  now  about  to 
take  place.  A  rich  and  powerful  party, 
after  a  lapse  of  years,  had  just  obtained 
power.  They  had  just  got  the  honeyed 
bowl  to  their  lips ;  and  it  depended  upon 
the  ensuing  general  election  whether  they 
were  to  be  allowed  to  drain  it  to  the  dregs, 
or  whether  it  was  to  be  rudely  snatched 
from  them  almost  before  they  had  tasted 
its  sweets.  A  fearful  struggle  was,  there- 
fore,  about  to  take  place.  Already  the 
note  of  preparation  had  gone  forth  ;  herds 
of  low  attorneys  had  crept  from  the  police 
courts  and  the  low  bankruptcy  courts, 
where  they  had  wrung  fees  from  the  hands 
of  poverty  and  vice,  and  they  had  become 
the  electoral  agents  of  the  rich  and  power- 
ful. Their  agency  was  a  searching  inquiry 
into  the  misfortunes  and  liabilities  of  elec- 
tors; and  the  devilish  ingenuity  with  which 
they  created  screws  to  force  from  the  elec- 
tors a  dishonest  and  unwilling  vote,  was 
almost  beyond  belief.  If  such  was  their 
agency,  what  was  their  trade  ?  Their  trade, 
the  electors'  conscience  —  their  means, 
the  electors'  misery — their  employers,  the 
House  of  Lords — the  result,  the  House  of 
Commons.  If  hon.  Gentlemen  were  bold 
enough  to  deny  this  description,  he  would 
refer  them  to  their  own  knowledge — to 
the  common  knowledge  of  the  country — 
above  all,  he  would  refer  them  to  the  ex- 
cellent and  intelligent  work  of  Mr.  Dod, 
in  which  they  would  find  that  ninety-eight 
borough  Members  were  returned  to  that 
House  through  the  direct  interference  of 
Peers.  If  further  evidence  were  wanted, 
he  would  refer  them  to  the  Committee 
which  sat  in  1842,  on  the  Motion  of  Mr. 
Ward,  and  which  laid  before  the  country 
an  account  of  the  screws  used  at  elections, 
from  thirteen  canvassing  books  taken  in- 
differently from  counties  and  boroughs.  If 
he  were  charged  with  exaggeration,  he 
was  provided  with  evidence  to  put  down 
such  a  charge  in  an  analysis  of  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  Committee  that  sat 
in  1835,  to  inquire  into  the  malversations 
that  took  place  with  regard  to  the  fran- 
chise. The  original  evidence  extended 
over  700  folio  pages ;  but  the  perusal  of 
this  analysis  alone  would  lead  the  House 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  enormities  com- 
mitted were  not  at  all  exaggerated.  They 
would  be  led  to  this  conclusion  also,  that 
it  was  not  the  aristocracy  alone  who  were 
guilty  of  such  conduct,  but  that  the  demo- 
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cracy  were  to  the  full  as  tyrannical  as  the 
aristocracy,  and  that  between  these  two 
parties  the  electoral  world  were  found  to 
suffer  great  hardships.  He  prayed  per- 
mission of  the  House  to  quote  one  case, 
and  only  one.  It  was  not  the  case  of  an 
intimidated  Reformer — it  was  not  the  case 
of  a  wretched  Radical — it  was  not  the  case 
of  a  despised  Dissenter — it  was  not  the 
case  of  that  dreaded  Guide  Vaux,  a  Roman 
Catholic — but  it  was  the  case  of  a  man 
who  would  be  dear  to  Protectionist  hearts 
— it  was  the  case  of  a  regular  tough  Tory, 
one  of  the  die-hard,  never-to-be-convinced 
sort ;  and  withal,  it  was  the  case  of  an 
honest  man  who  had  been  put  under  the 
ban  of  proscription.  [The  hon-.  Gentle- 
man then  read,  amidst  much  laughter,  the 
case  of  a  Mr.  James  Gilbert,  a  licensed  vic- 
tualler and  wine-merchant  in  Birmingham, 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  canvassing 
the  town  for  Mr.  Spooner.  It  was  in 
the  form  of  question  and  answer,  as  fol- 
lows:— ] 

"  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Birmingham. 

**  What  are  you  ? — I  am  a  licensed  victualler 
and  wine-merchant. 

"  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  the  last  elec- 
tion for  the  borough  of  Birmingham  ? — ^Yes,  and 
canvassed  for  Richard  Spooner,  Esq. 

"  Was  any  extensive  system  of  intimidation  in 
practice  at  that  election  by  which  the  votes  of  a 
considerable  number  of  electors  were  influenced  ? 
— Yes,  there  was. 

"  You  are  a  partisan  on  the  Tory  side  ? — Yes  ; 
I  have  taken  a  part,  and  have  always  been  proud 
to  do  it.  It  has  been  a  hobby  all  through  my 
life  ;  I  have  done  it  for  forty  years. 

"  Can  you  give  any  instance  that  came  within 
your  own  knowledge  by  which  a  vote  or  votes 
were  influenced  ? — The  witness  then  cited  three 
very  strong  cases,  those  of  two  landlords  and  a 
pork-butcher. 

He  was  then  asked— 

"  Do  you  think  the  system  of  political  union 
contributes  to  the  system  of  exclusive  dealing  ? — 
Yes  ;  and  if  there  had  never  been  the  PoUtical 
Union,  Mr.  Richard  Spooner  would  have  been 
now  in  the  House. 

"  Do  you  think  that  there  arc  many  men  as  strong 
partisans  as  you  are  who  would  i*ather  not  have  a 
vote  ? — I'm  sure  I  can't  say  ;  I  never  heard  them 
say  so  ;  I  have  heard  their  wives  say  so  ;  but  a 
good  Tory  never  flinches. 

"  Do  you  think  a  good  Whig  would  flinch  ? — 
I'm  sure  I  can't  say.  I  never  keep  company  with 
such  gentry. 

**  Did  the  clergymen  in,  and  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town  of  Birmingham,  come  in  to  can- 
vass at  or  previously  to  the  election  ? — I  never 
saw  one  canvass,  and  I  never  saw  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  persuasion  there  all 'the  time. 

"  Have  you  known  Dissenting  ministers  can- 
vass ? — I  have  been  informed  they  have,  but  I 
never  saw  them ;  particularly  one,  Mr.  East,  laid 
great  stress  on  his  congregation. 
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"  And  the  Catholic  clergymen  ? — ^Tes. 

"  Did  the  Dissenting  ministers  take  an  active 
part  in  the  election  ? — They,  did,  indeed ;  and  one 
Oktholic  man  was  yery  actiye. 

**  Eave  master  manufacturers  much  influence 
,  orer  the  yotes  of  the ,  operatiyes  ?  —  Yes,  very 
great  influence.  I  have  heard  of  their  making 
speeches  to  them,  and  telling  them  (which  is  a 
Tory  great  stroke  of  deceit),  this  is  the  reason 
why  we  have  to  pay  you  such  low  wages,  and  if 
it»  reform  were  got  we  should  pay  you  hotter 
wages." 

He  (Mr.  H.  Berkeley)  thought  they  had 
lieard  Bomething  like  that  at  their  Protec- 
tionist meetings : — 

**  There  are  clergymen  and  manufacturers,  pro- 
bably both  Whig  and  Tory,  acting  this  way  ? — 
Ko ;  the  Tory  side  never  preach  up  about  reform, 
tor  it  does  no  good. 

"  Though  they  do  not  preach  about  reform, 
they  preach  about  something  else,  perhaps,  in 
order  to  influence  votes  ? — I  believe  that  the  chief 
that  they  preach  is  about  the  Church  being  in 
danger. 

.  "  According  to  your  evidence,  the  man  who  is 
not  independent  in  Birmingham,  is  the  tradesman 
whose  custom  lies  among  the  populace  ? — Yes, 
they  are  all  dependent  upon  the  populace." 

Mr.  Berkeley  proceeded :  After  this  reluc- 
tant and  prejudiced,  but  honest,  witness, 
had  thus  testified  to  the  evil,  he  was  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  remedy : — 

'*  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
men  could  give  their  votes  without  being  subjected 
to  lose  their  custom  ? — I  can  never  bring  my  mind 
to  do  anything  in  secret. 

"  Do  not  you  think  that  those  who  are  not  able 
to  give  their  votes  openly,  without  ruin,  would  be 
benefited  by  giving  their  vote  secretly  ? — It  would 
be  a  benefit  at  the  time,  but  if  it  got  wind,  it  would 
eaose  a  worse  jealousy. 

"  Supposing  that  it  never  did  get  wind  ? — Then 
it  would  be  a  benefit. 

**  Supposing  that  you  contrived,  as  the  gentle- 
Bioii  in  the  clubs  in  London  contrive,  to  vote  so 
that  it  can  never  be  known  how  you  voted  ? — 
Though  I  should  never  be  an  advocate  for  that,  it 
would  be  of  vast  benefit  to  me. 

"  Do  you  think  that  if  a  man  had  voted  in 
secret,  he  could  not  keep  that  secret  ? — I  cannot 
aaj  ;  I  think  they  would  be  able  to  get  it  out  of 
bim,  unless  he  were  a  man  of  strong  nerve. 

"  What,  if  he  knew  that  his  ruin  would  follow  ? 
«— I  can't  say. 

•*  Would  not  the  welfiire  of  honest  men  be  in- 
.ereased  by  that  secret  voting  ? — It  might  do  away 
writh  that  violent  party  spirit  after  a  time,  per- 
haps. 

"  That  would  not  be  the  case  for  many  elec- 
tions, you  mean  ? — Yes. 

,  <*  Tou  think  it  might  after  a  time  ? — It  might 
do  it  away. 

Do  you  think  it  would  do  that  away  when 
was  a  contest? — Yes;  it  is  the  seeing  a 
going  up  to  vote,  and  knowing  how  it  must 
bOf  that  rouses  the  spirit.  Father  and  son  often 
will  hardly  speak  to  one  another. 

"  Tou  have  suffered  yourself  severely  from  your 
irote  ? — I  have. 

''Do  not  you  think  that  it  is  very  hard  to  suffer 
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for  an  honest  vote  ?— Yes  ;  they  have  come  and 
said,  you  have  been  a  Tory  long  enough  ;  if  you 
will  turn  to  us  we  will  bring  you  a  house  full  of 
custom. 

'*  That  is  a  form  of  bribery,  is  it  not  ? — They 
have  said,  you  will  be  ruined  by  sticking  to  that 
party.  I  have  said,  I  have  been  brought  up  as  a 
Tory,  and  I  will  go  to  the  workhouse  as  one, 
sooner  than  change. 

"  Your  opinions,  in  consequence  of  your  being 
an  active  partisan  and  a  bold  man,  are  well 
known ;  but  take  the  case  of  a  person  who  h^s 
never  taken  an  active  part,  and  is  quite  nervous 
about  these  matters,  would  it  be  better  for  him  ? 
— Yes,  it  would,  I  believe.  If  it  had  been  done 
in  that  way  that  nobody  knew  how  they  voted, 
Spooner  would  have  been  returned. 

'*  Therefore,  many  voted  against  their  opin- 
ions ? — Yes. 

"  Would  it  not  be  a  great  point  to  have  their 
votes  agree  with  their  opinions  ? — Yes. 

*'  Do  not  you  think  it  would  have  been  a  great 
thing  for  the  pork  butcher,  you  just  now  men- 
tioned, to  have  been  enabled  to  vote  as  he  wished  ? 
— Certainly. 

"  Do  not  you  think  that  it  is  very  hard  that  an 
honest  man  should  be  injured  for  conscientiously 
exercising  his  will. — Certainly." 

Now,  he  (Mr.  H.  Berkeley)  thought  that 
was  a  tolerably  fair  specimen  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  elections  were  conducted  at 
Birmingham  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  declared  the  other  night, 
in  the  debate  on  the  national  representa- 
tion, that  corruption  at  elections  could  not 
be  stopped  hy  law — that  it  must  be  done 
by  elevating  the  tone  of  the  community. 
Now  it  struck  him  that  that  was  rather  a 
novel  position,  and  that  if  it  were  correct, 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London 
and  other  Gentlemen  who  were  legislating 
to  put  down  bribery,  were  all  going  in  the 
wrong  direction.  But  as  to  elevating  the 
tone  of  the  community,  let  them  see  how 
they  had  elevated  the  tone  at  Birmingham 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  His  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Birmingham  told 
them  a  short  time  since  that  at  every  elec- 
tion at  Birmingham  there  were  at  least  one 
thousand  electors  who  dared  not  go  to  the 
poll.  And  how  many  more  were  there, 
he  would  ask,  who  refused  to  be  on  the 
register  altogether,  though  perfectly  qua- 
lified to  be  so  ?  Join  the  number  of  those 
who  refused  to  be  on  the  register  with 
those  who,  though  on  the  register,  refused 
to  vote,  and  they  would  see  a  great  curtail- 
ment of  the  franchise  at  once  established, 
owing  to  the  system  of  open  voting,  and 
that  curtailment  affecting  those  best  quali- 
fied to  take  a  part  in  the  political  affairs  of 
their  country.  At  Bath  there  were  430 
electors  who  dared  not  go  to  the  poll  be- 
cause, to  use  their  own  homely  but  graphic 
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language,  they  might  shut  up  shop  if  they 
did.  And  would  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who  affected  to  be  anxious  for  the 
elevation  of  the  tone  of  the  people,  tell 
him  how  this  was  to  be  accomplished  ?  It 
struck  him  that  the  only  way  to  do  it  was 
by  education.  But,  unfortunately,  they 
found  that  it  was  men  who  were  superior  in 
their  education  to  any  class  in  any  part  of  the 
world — the  noblemen  and  the  gentlemen  of 
the  country — it  was  they  who  depressed  the 
tone  of  the  community  by  the  practices  which 
they  carried  on  at  elections.  To  tell  the  elec- 
tors, under  such  circumstances,  that  they 
must  wait  for  the  elevation  of  the  tone  of  the 
community,  was  a  mere  farce;  and  he  should 
not  be  surprised  if  the  honest  but  rough 
men  who  were  so  treated  turned  round, 
and,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Duberley,  said, 
**  Fine  words  butter  no  parsnips.*'  He 
hoped,  at  any  rate,  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  bestow  his  advice 
upon  those  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
at  the  lajit  election  for  South  Notts  hunted 
the  tenantry  out  of  their  haystacks  like 
yermin,  and  sent  them  like  caged  rats  to 
the  poll.  The  case  of  St.  Albans  had  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  House  during 
the  present  Session,  but  there  was  probably 
as  much  corruption  in  the  following  bo- 
roughs as  at  St.  Albans.  He  would  enu- 
merate a  list  of  boroughs  and  counties  re- 
specting the  corruption  or  intimidation  prac- 
tised in  which  the  clearest  evidence  had 
been  given,  namely,  Bridport,  Bristol,  Bir- 
mingham, Coventry,  Cambridge,  Carlo w, 
Clonmel,  Coshel,  Denbigh,  Exeter,  Glou- 
cester, Hereford,  Halifax,  Ipswich,  Lei- 
cester, Leominster,  Lichfield,  Lyme  Regis, 
Marylobone,  Norwich,  Newry,  Ripon,  West- 
minster, Westbury,  Youghal.  For  coun- 
ties, let  him  cite  Cheshire,  Clare,  Devon, 
Denbighshire,  Essex,  Kerry,  Limerick, 
Meath,  Waterford,  Wexford,  and  War- 
wickshire. And  how  the  elevation  of  the 
moral  tone  of  the  community  was  going  on 
might  be  shown  by  recent  exposures  at 
Sudbury,  St.  Albans,  Aylesbury,  Harwich, 
the  Falkirk  Burghs,  and  Gloucestershire. 
Ho  had  hitherto  dealt  with  arguments  as 
they  rose  from  timo  to  time  against  the 
ballot.  He  hud  now,  however  unwillingly, 
to  deal  with  the  speech  of  a  right  lion,  and 
much  valued  Friend  of  his  the  Member  for 
Perth,  in  which  he  gave  one  reason  for  his 
voting  for,  ond  another  for  his  voting 
against,  the  ballot.  The  reason  for  his 
voting  for  the  ballot  was,  that  though  he 
thought  it  a  bad  measure,  yet,  as  there  was 
a  number  of  fictitious  votes  in  Perth  which 
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he  had  in  vain  tried  to  g«t  rid  of,  kovotoi 
for  the  ballot  bj  way  of  etiring  the  evQ. 
Now,  he  thought  it  waa  a  most  eztnoiA* 
nary  mode  of  legislation    to  foreo  a  M 
measure  upon  the  whole  of  Great  Briiaa 
and  Ireland  in  order  to  eure  raseality  tkt 
was  going  on  at  Perth.     But  then  esm 
the  argument  affainst  the  ballot,  when  dn 
right  hon.  GenUemaa  aiud  if  they 
the  Channel  did  they  hear  no  waraiDg^ 
against  the  ballot  there  ?     Had  it 
lished  liberty,  or  protected  the  freedom  4 
the  people,  or  maintained   a  free  m^ 
or  defended  or  maintained  the  law  {  Jbv, 
what  man  of  sane  mind  ever  ioufgisil 
that  the  ballot  would  protect  Ireedsai  ki> 
yond   giving   every  man    an    opporlaflii^ 
of  exercising  a  free  and  unfettered  fslil 
Who  ever  thought  that  the  baOot  coiil 
protect  the  press  or  the  authorities  sii 
constitution  of  a  country  from  armed  sell* 
cracy  ?    Who  ever  thought  that  the  bdit 
would  put  down  au  unscrupulous  tjnil 
with  400,000  neat  young  gentlenen  st  \k 
back,  all  armed  to  the  teeth.     Bet  did  As 
right  hon.  Gentleman  forget  that  the  d^ 
puties  who  were  put  down  hy  the  PreadHl 
were  elected  by  the  hallot  ?    and  thsi  As 
ballot  formed  part  of  that  constitntioB  Al  ■ 
upsetting  of  which  by  the  Frendi  Bifar 
has  placed  all  the  press  of  EnglsBd  ii 
mourning  ?     For  his  part  he  thought  till 
the  working  of  the  ballot  in  France  usdar 
the  late  constitution  had  hesn  higUf  ii 
its  favour ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  ne^ 
bouring  country,  Belgium,  afforded  a  nl» 
did  instance  of  the  good  working  of  Ai 
ballot.     There  they  found  that  the  srirtSi 
cracy  of  birth  and  of  talent,  respeetaUitj', 
and  landed  property,  were  strongly  repi» 
sen  ted.     He  said,  lastly,  that  in  Amsrin 
the  working  of  the  hallot  was  perfc|l|F 
satisfactory.     The  Chancellor  of  the  Bi- 
chequer,  with  that  extraordinary  aUlitJsii 
ingenuity  which  marked  all  his  speedily 
had  dwelt  upon  the  fact  of  a  dutorbsMi 
at  New  York  during  the  late  election, 
open  bribery  was  attempted,  the 
were  assaulted,  and  even  the  hslbtfcn 
that  object  of  wrath  to  the  intimidsM 
and  bribers,  was  smashed  to  uiueei    ssj 
with  extreme  plausibility,  he  had  laid  Al 
fault  of  all  this  upon  the  hallot.     He  (lb 
H.  Berkeley)  had  resided  for  six  yesnii 
America,  and  he  had  nerer  seen  toe  4/^ 
tions  conducted  there  but  with  ordsr  Sii 
tranquillity.     The  Americans  had  shnii 
held  to  him  this  language — "  We  sesicsif 
need  the  ballot,  because  there  is  ■&  ik 
sence  among  us  of  hribeij  bsbA  n 
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4ion  ;  yon  want  the  ballot  in  England, 
because,  in  consequence  of  the  law  of  pri- 
nogeniture  and  entail,  property  belongs 
•coly  to  a  few  persons,  and,  in  consequence, 
llie  tyranny  of  classes  is  felt/'  But  he 
msked,  how  did  these  disturbances  prove 
ihe  fact  that  the  ballot  produced  them  ? 
M^ouid  intimidation  and  bribery  have  been 
more  checked  by  open  voting  ?  The  truth 
.was  that  the  Governor  of  New  York,  in 
-adTising  the  Legislature  to  adopt  some 
'aieasures  to  check  bribery,  did  not  say 
4lDe  word  about  the  insufficiency  of  the 
ballot.  In  confirmation  of  that  he  would 
IMA  a  letter  written  by  an  American  gen- 
•tfeman.     He  says — 

"  The  statement  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Szehequer  is  no  doubt  substantially  correct,  but 
J  liBve  great  doubts  whether  any  American  will 
eOQiider  that  his  inferences  are  the  same.  That 
Intimidation  has  been  resorted  to,  and  that  bribei'y 
baa  been  partially  successful,  is  I  believe  incon* 
testable ;  but  that  the  taking  of  the  votes  by  way 
ef  ballot  had  anything  to  do  with  the  difficulty,  is 
«lMin  out  of  the  question.  Tou  will  find  that  the 
Oovomor  of  the  State  of  New  York  called  the 
•attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  prevention  of 
these  disturbances  at  elections,  but  not  one  word 
was  said  by  him  on  the  subject  of  the  ballot.  The 
4«*tniction  of  the  ballot-box  was  accounted  for 
by  saying  it  was  held  in  no  great  estimation  by 
tbe  advocates  of  bribery ;  but  I  believe  it  will  be 
i^od  to  have  arisen  from  not  having  been  sta- 
tioned in  a  place  of  safety ;  and  we  shall  find  that 
oar  looal  legislature  will  pass  some  stringent  law 
flB  the  subject,  and  will  in  future  recommend  our 
'VOting-oms  to  be  located  in  a  place  of  greater 
flMority." 

But  he  (Mr.  H.  Berkeley)  said,   it  was 
iiighly  probable  that  they  might  hear  at 
ae  distant  period   that  disturbances  had 
arisen,  and  that  the  ballot-boxes  had  been 
broken — in  Carolina  and  Alabama,  for  in- 
itanee,  or  in  Maryland  or  Virginia — for  in 
iliose  States  the  ballot-box  was  the  protec- 
-tion  of  those  who  wished  to  do  away  with 
-ttavery.     In  the  ballot-box  the  enemy  of 
•ISTery  found  protection  from  violence;  in 
tile  ballot-box  the  friend  to  emancipation 
fbund  security  from  Lynch  law ;    in  the 
imllot-box  the  benign  principles  of  Christi- 
anity had  taken  root;  and  from  the  ballot- 
:1m>x  mshed  forth  the  glorious  truth,  that  of 
•whatever  colour  our  skins   may  be,   our 
aouls  before   God    are   of   but    one  hue. 
•When  they  saw  the  enemies  of  the  abo- 
rtion of  slavery  desiring  to  put  aside  the 
^iMJlot-box  in  America,  and  when  they  saw 
4bo8e  who  wished  to  keep  Englishmen  in  a 
4rtate  of  serfdom  declining  to  give  them 
^-Uie  proteotiou  of  the  ballot,  it  formed  a 
^t^rery  strong  case,  and  that  case  entirely 
the  bfiilot.     He  complained  that  the 


arguments  used  against  the  ballot  were 
merely  colourable,  and  that,  instead  of  op* 
posing  the  measure  because  the  House 
doubted  its  efficacy,  they  opposed  it  be« 
cause  they  believed  it  to  be  perfectly  effi- 
cacious. He  was  brought  strongly  to  that 
conclusion  by  reading  an  account  of  a  larffe 
Conservative  meeting  which  took  place  the 
other  day  in  the  city  of  Bristol.  At  that 
meeting  there  was  a  very  influential  body 
of  Conservatives  present,  and  their  object 
was  to  select  a  candidate  to  fill  the  place 
of  his  hon.  Friend  and  colleague,  who  had 
expressed  his  intention  to  retire.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  a  Mr.  Yining,  a  gen- 
tleman of  great  respectability ;  and  the 
sentiments  which  fell  from  the  worthy 
chairman  were  strictly  Conservative,  but 
full  of  candour,  and  redolent  of  the  most 
Arcadian  simplicity.  He  (Mr.  H.  Berke- 
ley) would  read  a  short  extract  from  Mr. 
Vining's  speech,  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  Bristol  Gazette,  Mr.  Vining  thus  at- 
tacked the  vote  by  ballot,  which  both  of 
the  two  candidates  for  Bristol  considered 
an  excellent  measure.  He  said,  '*  What  is 
the  use  of  registration,  if  a  man  is  to  vote 
by  ballot?"  and  **  what  is  the  use  of  in- 
quiring how  a  man  is  going  to  vote,  when 
he  may  conceal  that  vote  by  ballot  ?  *' 
**  Why,  a  man  may  register  one  way,  and 
vote  another."  Now,  perhaps,  hon.  Mem- 
bers were  not  quite  aufait  in  that  expres- 
sion. It  meant  that  partisans  paid  the 
rates  of  defaulters,  and  so  secured  their 
being  put  upon  the  register,  which  was  a 
mode  of  bribery  beforehand.  **  Thus," 
says  Mr.  Vining — 

**  A  man  may  vote  one  way,  and  register  an- 
other. Suppose  you  give  a  man  five  pounds  \  he 
may  receive  the  money,  and  vote  another  way. 
That  goes  to  make  a  man  disguise  his  real  senti- 
ments and  meaning.  If  even  I  purchase  a  man  I 
may  not  be  able  to  know  how  he  is  going  to  vote ; 
he  may  vote  against  me  after  he  has  said  ho  will 
vote  for  me." 

And  then  voices  were  heard  to  say — 

"  That  is  what  we  want ;  you  will  not  then 
have  us  under  your  thumb."  "  Gentlemen,"  said 
Mr.  Vining,  "  I  feel  the  majority  of  you  are  in  my 
favour.  Now,  all  I  ask  is  this  :  Let  us  co-operate 
cordially  in  supporting  true  Conservative  princi- 
ples, and  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  State, 
and  our  own  interests." 

There  was  a  candid  gentleman  !  Mark  the 
faults  found  with  the  ballot :  they  would 
ruin  his  politico-commercial  transactions. 
Poor  injured  gentleman !  When  he  had 
bought  his  man  it  was  quite  doubtful  whe- 
ther his  live  bale  of  goods  would  be  de- 
livered.   He  (Mr.  H.  Berkeley)  wished  Mr. 
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Vining  had  extended  hia  remarks  to  intimi- 
dation; they  would  have  heen  most  edifying. 
He  would  certainly  have  told  them  how  he 
had  threatened  to  turn  out  his  tenant  at 
No.  5,  if  he  did  not  vote  for  Mr.  A. ;  and 
how  the  rascal  might  go  to  the  ballot  box 
and  vote  for  that  terrible  Radical,  Mr.  B. 
The  fact  was,  the  House  refused  to  trust 
the  people.  They  believed  that  their  ten- 
dencies were  democratic.  He  put  it  to 
hon.  Members  who  had  such  feelings,  whe- 
ther they  did  not  very  much  resemble  a 
man  who  supposed  that  under  the  founda- 
tions of  his  house  there  was  a  subterra- 
neous fire,  and  that  at  some  future  day,  by 
some  convulsion  of  nature,  a  crater  would 
burst  forth  in  his  kitchen  ?  When  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London  recently 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  his  Reform  Bill, 
he  said  he  thought  the  people  deserved 
some  reward  for  their  exemplary  conduct; 
yet  the  noble  Lord  was  one  of  those  who 
refused  to  do  the  people  an  act  of  simple 
justice.  They  who  had  refused  to  trust  the 
people  had  good  reason  to  know  how  the 
people  might  be  trusted  on  the  10th  of 
April,  1848.  On  that  occasion  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  people  pro  aris  et  focis,  and 
they  stood  on  their  thresholds  armed  for 
their  defence.  They  stood  by  their  firesides, 
among  their  household  Penates,  cherished 
guests.  He  asked  the  House  to  trust  them 
with  the  franchise  it  now  denied  them.  In 
conclusion,  he  would  say  that  though  he  was 
in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the  ballot,  he 
was  not  equally  wedded  to  its  details.  All 
he  asked  was  for  a  fair  trial  of  the  ballot. 
If  the  House  liked  it,  let  them  make  the  bal- 
lot permissive.  If  they  liked  it,  let  them  al- 
low a  certain  number  of  electors  who  might 
demand  the  ballot  to  have  the  ballot.  Do 
not  let  the  House  meet  him  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  ballot  would  do  this  or  that  in 
small  constituencies.  Let  that  be  no  bar 
to  the  Bill.  If  they  liked  the  ballot,  let 
them  try  it  in  constituencies  above  a  thou- 
sand voters.  He,  therefore,  said  once  more, 
that  he  was  not  wedded  to  the  details,  but 
he  was  to  the  principle;  and  he  asked  the 
House  to  permit  him  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
give  the  electors  the  protection  of  the  bal- 
lot. If  the  House  gave  him  that  permis- 
sion they  would  do  a  great  act  of  abstract 
justice  to  the  people,  who  had  merited  it  by 
the  love  of  order,  by  the  high  moral  tone 
of  the  community,  by  their  reverence  for 
the  law,  and  loyalty  to  their  Queen. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 
.  '**'.     t  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  cause 
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the  Votes  of  Parliamentary  Electors  to  be  taken 
by  way  of  Ballot." 

Mr.  BARROW  said,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  just  spoken  was  rather  unfor- 
tunate in  having  alluded  to  the  last  election 
for  South  Nottinghamshire;  for  the  fact  of 
his  (Mr.  Barrow's)  standing  in  the  House 
of  Commons  at  that  moment  was  the  best 
possible  proof  of  the  absence  of  intimida- 
tion on  the  occasion  to  which  he  referred. 
He  knew,  that  in  part,  ho  owed  his  suc- 
cess at  that  election  to  the  assistance  of 
some  Gentlemen  who  were  themselves 
friends  of  the  vote  by  ballot— not  because 
they  sought  it  for  their  own  sakes,  but 
because  they  believed  it  would  be  a  protec- 
tion to  their  friends  and  neighbours.  They 
were  well  aware  of  his  sentiments  with  re- 
spect to  the  ballot  when  they  gave  him 
their  votes;  and  he  felt  perfectly  satisfied 
that  they  would  give  him  credit  for  the 
honesty  of  his  principles  at  least,  in  ven- 
turing as  he  did  now  to  declare  that  he 
was  not  a  convert  to  the  necessity  of  the 
ballot,  and  that,  so  far  from  believing  it 
would  deliver  the  people  from  a  state  of 
serfdom,  he  believed  it  would  increase  bri- 
bery and  demoralisation  to  such  an  extent 
as  would  be  positively  frightful  to  contem- 
plate. Allusion  had  been  made  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  ballot  in  the  clubs.  But, 
for  his  part,  he  confessed  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  objections  to  the  ballot  were  the 
result  of  the  ill  feeling  he  had  witnessed 
in  clubs  in  cases  of  blackballing.  He  had 
seen  so  much  mischief  arise  from  it,  that 
even  in  those  cases  where,  through  the 
honour  of  the  scrutineers  and  members, 
perfect  secrecy  was  observed,  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  system  had  bet- 
ter be  abolished.  He  was  rather  surprised 
to  hear  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot  assumed 
as  a  matter  of  necessity.  In  proof,  how- 
ever, of  the  fact  that  it  did  not  secure  se- 
crecy, he  might  refer  to  that  country  which 
had  already  been  referred  to  so  often,  and 
in  which  the  ballot  had  been  in  operation 
for  the  greatest  length  of  time.  He  did 
not  believe  that  secrecy  ever  had  been  or 
ever  would  be  obtained  by  means  of  the 
ballot;  for  he  found  that  in  Massachusetts, 
one  of  the  oldest  States  of  the  American 
Union,  the  Legislature  appointed  a  Cona- 
mittee  last  year  with  the  express  object  of 
considering  in  what  manner  they  could  se- 
cure secrecy  under  the  ballot.  And,  surely, 
with  such  an  example  as  that  before  him, 
he  might  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  that 
secrecy  which  was  assumed  as  inseparaUe 
from  the  ballot  really  did  exist.     With 
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gard  to  the  ballot  as  a  cure  for  bribery,  be 
thought  be  heard  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose*  (Mr.  Hume)  say  not  long  ago, 
that  he  did  not  believe  it  would  diminish 
bribery  in  small  constituencies,  at  least; 
and  if  it  would  not  diminish  bribery  in 
small  constituencies,  then  he  (Mr.  Barrow) 
wanted  to  know  how  it  was  likely  to  do  so 
in  large  constituencies,  because  a  large  con- 
stituency was,  after  all,  only  an  aggregate 
or  mass  of  small  constituencies,  and  bri- 
bery might  be  carried  on  in  one  as  well  as  in 
the  other.  Upon  this  point  too,  he  would 
again  refer  to  America,  where  the  Legisla- 
lature  of  the  State  of  New  York  had 
declared  that  bribery  had  increased,  and 
was  carried  to  a  fearful  extent  under  the 
ballot,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  take 
steps  for  providing  a  remedy.  Being  con- 
vinced then  that  neither  intimidation  nor 
bribery  had  diminished  under  the  operation 
of  the  ballot,  he  must  frankly  admit  that 
ho  was  still  opposed  to  the  measure.  He 
believed  it  would  be  productive  of  an 
amount  of  hypocrisy  and  demoralisation 
perfectly  frightful  to  contemplate;  and  that 
the  best  remedy  for  the  evils  complained 
of  would  consist  in  elevating  the  moral 
tone  of  the  people,  and  allowing  them  to 
record  their  independent  votes  freely  and 
conscientiously  in  the  open  light  of  day, 
"owning  subjection  to  no  human  vassalage, 
save  to  their  Queen  and  the  law.'* 

Sir  benjamin  HALL  said,  he  was 
quite  willing  to  admit  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down  was  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  people  having 
exercised  their  own  will  against  the  influ- 
ence of  the  aristocracy.  But  let  the 
House  recollect  the  circumstances  which 
took  place  just  prior  to  that  election.  The 
tenant-farmers,  who  felt  strongly  in  favour 
of  protection,  and  who  not  trusting,  per- 
haps, the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  were 
determined  to  bring  forward  some  man 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
that  object;  and  they  chose  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  now  represented  them,  though 
it  did  not  appear  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  done  anything,  or  had  a  wish  to  do 
anything,  in  furtherance  of  that  object  for 
which  he  was  specially  elected  by  the  tenant 
farmers.  When  the  election  to  which  he 
had  referred  took  place,  the  noble  Dukes 
and  noble  Lords  in  that  county,  by  their 
agenta,  brought  up  their  tenants  to  the  poll 
just  as  they  would  have  driven  a  flock  of 
sheep.  [*'  Oh,  oh!"]  He  said  it  was  a 
hct,  and  if  they  looked  in  the  papers  of 
that  day  they  would  see  it  stated;  nay 
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more,  the  agents  of  the  landed  proprietors 
were  present  at  the  poll  to  see  how  the 
tenants  voted.  But  although  the  yeomen 
of  South  Nottinghamshire  came  forward 
on  that  occasion  and  defeated  the  aristo- 
cracy, that  was  no  reason  why  voters  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  should  not  have 
the  protection  of  the  ballot.  It  was  said 
that  they  must  elevate  the  tone  and  feeling 
of  the  people.  That  was  a  very  fine 
phrase,  always  brought  forward  on  these 
occasions.  Why,  they  knew  very  well 
that  when  an  election  took  place,  men  of 
high  character,  or  rather  of  high  station, 
went  round  to  tradesmen,  and  said,  '*  Yon 
must  vote  for  this  person  or  that."  There 
was  scarcely  a  tradesman  in  Regent-street 
or  Bond-street  who  was  not  canvassed  in 
this  way  by  his  customers.  Intimida- 
tion, however,  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  aristocracy.  There  was  an  election 
now  going  on  in  the  north  part  of  the 
country;  Millowners  had  been  canvassing 
the  small  tradesmen,  who  were  almost  com- 
pelled to  vote  in  favour  of  the  millowners; 
and  what  was  the  result  ?  Why,  that  the 
lower  classes  had  banded  together,  and 
had  gone  round  to  the  tradesmen  and  said, 
**  You  shall  vote  for  our  candidate."  And 
these  persons  were  in  that  unfortunate  con- 
dition that  they  did  not  know  whether  to 
oblige  the  millowner  or  the  lower  classes. 
He  thought  this  was  a  case  for  the  ballot. 
The  hon.  Member  (Mr.  H.  Berkeley)  had 
enumerated  several  boroughs  which,  he 
said,  were  guilty  of  corruption,  and  to  his 
(Sir  B.  flairs)  great  surprise,  the  borough 
of  Marylebone  was  in  that  list.  The  hon. 
Member  had,  however,  said  that  corruption 
existed  there  many  years  ago.  Now  all 
he  (SirB.  Hall)  could  say  was,  that  he  had 
represented  that  district  of  the  Metropolis 
for  fifteen  years,  and  he  could  safely  assert 
that  the  hon.  Member  must  be  in  error; 
and  it  was  a  fact  that  the  return  of  the 
two  Members  at  the  dissolution  previous 
to  his  own  first  election  for  that  borough, 
did  not  cost  more  than  300Z.  It  was 
ridiculous  to  suppose  that  bribery  could 
take  effect  in  a  constituency  of  nearlv 
400,000  people  and  20,000  electors;  and 
not  all  the  wealth  of  the  Rothschilds  and 
the  Barings  combined  could  effect  a  re- 
turn in  that  constituency  by  bribery.  It 
was  said  that  the  ballot  created  disorder  in 
America.  The  disorder  did  not  arise  from 
the  ballot,  but  because  the  elections  were 
not  properly  conducted.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  he  might  mention  that  they  had  an 
annual  parochial  election  by  ballot  in  three 
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of  the  largest  parishes  in  the  metropolis, 
namely,  in  St.  George's,  which  was  rated 
at  800,000^ ;  Marylebone,  which  was  rated 
at  1,000,000/.;  and  St.  Pancras,  which 
was  rated  at  800,000/.  These  parishes 
had  a  population  of  500,000,  and  the  num- 
ber of  ratepayers  raried  from  15,000  to 
19,000  in  each.  Now,  the  greatest  order,  re- 
gularity, and  tranquillity  prevailed  at  these 
elections;  and  though  they  were  not  second 
even  to  the  Parliamentary  elections,  not 
a  policeman  was  present.  These  elections 
take  place  annually  in  the  month  of  May, 
and  it  would  be  well  worth  while  for  those 
Members  who  doubted  the  efficiency  of  the 
ballot  to  witness  those  elections.  He  would 
not  further  take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
on  this  subject,  particularly  as  the  next 
Motion  on  the  paper  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  present  one,  and  he  was 
anxious  that  it  should  be  discussed  before 
a  dissolution  took  place,  in  order  that  the 
constituencies  of  the  country  might  know 
the  feelings  and  opinions  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers with  regard  to  the  throe  great  ques- 
tions brought  forward:  the  one  by  his 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hume);  the  other  that 
which  they  were  now  discussing;  and  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Sur- 
rey (Mr.  Locke  King),  which  stood  next. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  that  there 
were  214  boroughs,  with  161,500  voters, 
which  returned  329  Members  to  that  House, 
being  a  majority  of  the  entire  number. 
The  two  great  parties  who  contended  for 
power  in  this  country  were  so  nicely  bal- 
anced, that  it  depended  on  the  amount  of 
money  spent  at  elections  which  of  them 
held  the  reins  of  Government.  The  Com- 
mittee of  1835  stated  in  their  Report  that 
bribery,  corruption,  intimidation,  and  coer- 
cion prevailed  to  an  enormous  extent  at 
the  preceding  election.  The  Committee 
of  1841  stated  in  their  Report  that  8,300/. 
was  spent  at  the  Harwich  election,  though 
only  178  persons  voted :  and  that  16,000/. 
was  spent  in  Nottingham,  though  only  673 
persons  voted.  The  remedy  for  this  state 
of  things  was  the  ballot.  He  hnd  been  in 
America,  and  was  present  during  the  elec- 
tion of  General  Harrison,  which  was  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  propriety;  and  not- 
withstanding the  observations  of  the  hen. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Barrow),  he  defied  the  hon. 
Gentleman  to  produce  an  instance  where 
any  of  the  thirty-one  States  of  the  Anieri- 
ean  Union  had  complained  of  the  ill  work- 
ing of  the  system.  The  people  of  America 
had  this  advantage  of  the  ballot,  for  whilst 
ilie  eoBt  of  Government  in  this  country  was 
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26,000,000/.,  in  America  it  was  only 
6,500,000/.  These  were  facts  which 
proved  incontestably  the  value  of  the 
ballot. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  said,  it 
had  been  the  practice,  when  great  innova* 
tions  were  proposed  in  the  institutiona  of 
the  country,  to  introduce  an  imaginary  fo- 
reigner to  the  contemplation  of  things  as 
they  existed.  The  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  J.  Russell),  when  he  proposed  the 
Reform  Bill,  introduced  this  fictitious  gen- 
tleman into  the  country,  and  conducted  him 
round  to  Old  Sarum,  Gatton,  and  East 
Retford;  and,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
brought  on  the  present  Motion,  in  accord« 
snce  with  custom,  had  introduced  this  dis- 
tinguished foreigner  during  the  general 
elections,  he  (Mr.  B.  Cochrane)  thought 
that  if  a  foreigner  came  amongst  us  to  be 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  our  elections, 
he  would  certainly  need  a  cicerone,  and 
under  all  the  circumstances,  he  imagined 
that  the  best  cicerone  he  could  have  would 
be  Mr.  Coppock.  But  now,  to  come  to 
the  real  question,  what  would  hon.  Gentle* 
men  say  if  they  had  what  he  might  caU 
reciprocity  of  the  ballot  ?  What  would  be 
said  if  they,  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  were  to  give  their  votes  bj 
ballot  ?  He  had  heard  of  such  a  thing  as 
pledges  which  some  of  the  constituencies 
were  in  the  habit  of  exacting — strong  and 
binding  —  from  the  candidate  upon  the 
hustings,  as  to  the  course  which  he  meant 
to  follow.  Whatever  the  distinguished  fo- 
reigner might  think  of  such  pledges,  in 
case  the  system  of  secret  voting  were  intro- 
duced into  the  House,  he  rather  thought 
the  people  would  not  be  disposed  to  concur 
in  the  views  expressed  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  H.  Berkeley)  of  the  advantages 
of  the  ballot.  The  hon.  Gentleman,  npon 
this  subject,  referred  to  America — so  often 
referred  to,  on  many  subjects,  by  the  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  of  the  House.  He 
wished  now  to  point  out  one  great  differ- 
ence between  the  use  of  the  ballot  in  Ame- 
rica and  this  country,  which  had  hitherto 
escaped  observation  ;  he  wished  to  remind 
them  that  America  was  a  republic,  and  we 
had  the  happiness  to  live  under  a  Constita- 
tional  Monarchv.  If  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  wished  to  see  the  result  of  the  dif- 
ference as  it  affected  the  Parliaments  of 
the  two  countries,  and  who  eulogised  the 
American  system  so  much,  he  would  re- 
commend the  perusal  of  what  appeared  in 
the  papers  the  other  day  relative  to  a  plea- 
sant conversation  which  had  lately  ooenrred 
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in  Congress  between  a  Mr,  Brown  and  a 
Mr.  Wileox — not  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sonthampton.  He  would  not  go  through 
the  details  of  the  scene,  but  it  was  con* 
doded  bj  Mr.  Brown  calling  Mr.  Wilcox 
''  A  Tagabond,"  and  swearing  that  '*  he 
would  knoek  his  head  of."  But  another 
cmomttanoe  desenring  attention  with  re- 

Krd  to  America,  was,  that  in  order  to 
?e  permiMion  to  propose  any  essential 
change  in  the  Constitution,  it  was  neces- 
sary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  a  majority  of 
two« thirds  of  the  States  ;  and  that,  even 
wliMi  proposed,  yet,  in  order  to  its  being 
cftrried  into  effect,  a  majority  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  was  required;  whereas 
all  that  was  necessary  in  this  country  was 
a  bare  majority.  But,  when  they  referred 
to  Franee,  he  asked  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
Manchester  school  whether  thev  were  sat- 
isfied  with  the  result  of  universal  suffrage 
in  that  country,  or  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  2nd  of  December,  and  the  Constitution 
proposed  for  that  country  ?  If  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  operation  of  universal 
raffirage  and  the  ballot  in  that  country, 
they  mast  remember  that  they  had  been 
established  there  ever  since  1793.  But  if 
he  were  to  describe  the  efifects  of  the  ballot 
on  thoae  who  wish  to  use  it,  he  would  seek 
no  other  than  the  language  of  a  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  he  meant  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Ripon  (Sir  J.  Graham).  He  would 
quote  his  opinion,  not,  indeed,  his  present 
opinion,  but  his  former  opinion  of  the 
ballot  when  the  subject  was  brought  on  by 
Mr.  Ward,  in  1842.  The  right  hon.  Gen. 
tleman  said — 

••  The  whole  system  of  secret  voting  was  incon- 
■iflteat  with  the  English  character.  If  he  he  an 
honest  man  and  a  firm  friend,  he  will  not  want 
(he  baUot-*if  he  skulks,  he  will  not  avail  hiniBelf 
of  it.  The  onl/  persons  to  whom  the  ballot 
would  be  valuable,  would  be  dirty  and  hypocri- 
tieal  cowards."    [  3  Hansard,  Ixiv.  404.] 

He  thought  he  had  heard  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  Carlisle,  very  lately,  when 
ho  made  a  speech  not  precisely  iu  favour 
of  the  ballot,  but  of  a  nature  such  as  con- 
YiDced  him  he  saw  the  dawn  of  a  different 
opinion  upon  this  important  question. 
Well;  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  went  on — 

••  Those  dirty,  hypocritical  cowards — men  whose 
fiiess  belie  their  purpose — men  who  pretend  to  be 
your  frieadf  only  to  deceive  and  betray  you — who 
flatter  you  with  vain  hopes  of  support  which  they 
have  DO  intention  to  realise — men  who  talk  of 
intimidation,  but  seek  the  opportunity  of  grati- 
i^ng  their  sordid  envy,  their  revenge,  and  that 
Mtter  liatowd  which,  combined  with  their  ooward- 
i|e>  mmtk  them  as  the  most  oontemptibU  of  man- 


kind.   Those  are  the  men  who  denuuid  a  measure 
that  is  a  mere  recipe — 

"  To  lend  to  lies  the  confidence  of  truth." 

[3  ^an*ard,  Ixiv.  404.] 

One  could  not  possibly  improve  upon  that 
language,  and  he  confessed  his  objections 
to  the  ballot  were  precisely  those  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.      They  could  not 
prevent,  they  might  as  well  think  of  pre*- 
venting,  the  east  wind  blowing  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  as  of  preventing  the  influence 
of  the  proprietors  over  their  tenants  ;  yet, 
by  introducing  the  ballot,  they  might  suc- 
ceed in  making  them  false  and  hypocri- 
tical ;  men  who  made  a  show  openly  of 
voting  otherwise  than  they  did,  and,  con- 
sequently were  ''contemptible  cowards." 
He  would  also  remind  the  House  of  the 
opinion  of  a  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  was 
one  of  its  ornaments,  but  was  now  no  more, 
yet  he  must  say  he  quoted  his  opinion  with 
awe.     The  late   Mr.  Shell,  in   1842,  in 
speaking  upon  the  question,  after  admit- 
ting that  men  would  go  to  the  poll  and 
break  their  promise,  said  of  that  conduct, 
it  was  yet  a  principle  to  be  upheld  under 
the  circumstances.      That   was   the  doc- 
trine of  Mr.  Sheil,  and  he  must  confess  he 
could  go  no  such  length  with  him.     But  if 
that  was  the  effect  of  the  ballot,  let  them 
consider  what  a  principle  they  were  intro- 
ducing into  the  country,  what  an  amount 
of  demoralisation — on  the  ground  of  which 
ho  ventured  to  charge  the  proposal  as  one 
that  was  most  vicious.     Yet  they  were 
going  to  introduce  it  to  give  men  an  op- 
portunity of  making  promises  and  of  break- 
ing them.     But  why,  he  asked,  was  the 
subject  not  introduced  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  London  into 
his  late  Reform  Bill  ?     He  confessed  he 
was  not  convinced   in  his  own  mind  that 
the  noble  Lord  would  not  yet  support  it; 
and  he  was  upheld  in  that  view  of  his  in- 
tellect and  consistency  by  a  friend  of  the 
noble  Lord's  Government,  who  in  a  late 
publication  had  described  the  Whigs  out 
of  power  as  demagogues,  and  in  power  as 
oligarchs.     He  looked  upon  this  as  one  of 
the  most  objectionable  measures  that  could 
be  brought  forward.     It  was  no  use  going 
back  to  discuss    theories,  and    point  out 
anomalies  which  were  to  be  found  in  all 
the  writings  of   all  the  Socialists,    from 
Robespierre    downwards.      He    preferred 
pointing  to  history,  both  as  it  referred  to 
this  country  and  to  other  countries,  such 
as  France,  and  when  he  found  that  no  one 
could  compare  this  country  with  that  with- 
out feeling  a  doubt  upon  such  a  question 
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thiSi  that  doubt  lod  him  to  arrest,  if 
poBsiblc,  the  progress  of  this  popular  Mo- 
tion, which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  be 
of  the  jo^reatcst  detriment  to  the  best  inte- 
rests of  this  country. 

Mr.  COBDEN  said,  he  would  promise 
to  be  very  brief  on  a  subject  which  had 
been  more  nearly  exhausted  in  argument 
than  any  proposition  which  had  ever  been 
brought  before  that  House.  It  was  an 
undoubted  historical  fact  that  Mr.  Grotc,  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks  on  the  ballot, 
brought  to  it  an  amount  of  logical  power 
and  mental  acumen  which  gave  to  his  advo- 
cacy the  character  of  an  intellectual  tri- 
umph. He  did  not  intend,  therefore,  to 
expose  the  fallacies  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down.  He  did  not  intend 
to  point  out  to  him  the  difference  between 
a  Member  of  Parliament  who  came  there 
voluntarily  to  represent  the  opinions  of 
others,  having  his  votes  made  public — and 
the  votes  of  the  electors  who  nominated 
him,  being  made  public:  that  had  been 
abundantly  proved  before.  Nor  should 
ho  go  into  the  discussion  of  the  right  hon. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  thousand- 
time  refuted  objection,  that  if  you  gave  the 
ballot  to  a  limited  constituency,  you  consti- 
tuted that  constituency  an  oligarchy.  That . 
had  been  met  with  this  unanswerable  argu- 
ment: if  you  think  that  the  unenfranchised 
are  fit  to  lead  the  enfranchised,  and  to 
dictate  how  they  shall  vote,  then  give  the  , 
unenfranchised  votes  themselves.  Those  ; 
who  urged  this  objection,  were  the  very 
people  who  would  not  do  that.  In  the  in- 
tellectual mode  of  dealing  with  it,  this 
question  had  been  triumphantly  settled; 
but,  he  thought,  there  were  moral  aspects 
of  the  question  which  might  be  better  ar- 
gued then,  than  they  could  bo  when  Mr. 
Grote  dealt  with  it  seventeen  years  ago. 
•  They  had  had  opportunities  of  witnessing 
the  efBoacv  of  the  ballot  in  the  elections  of 
a  neighbouring  country,  carried  on  under 
the  most  exciting  circumstances,  and  these 
showed  what  an  immense  gain  the  baUot 
would  be  to  this  country,  by  putting  an  end 
to  the  frightful  demoralisation  and  violence 
which  were  soon  at  almost  everr  one  of 
our  own  elootions.  Now,  he  said,  the  ex- 
ample of  Franct>  at  their  own  door,  upon 
this  view  ot  the  question — it  was  only  a 
very  limited  viow  of  the  question,  but  it  was 
its  m(>ral  asjHVi — the  example  ot  France 
was  evHK*lu5ivo.  They  had  had  S.C'OOjX"? 
9f  people  in  Franco  all  voting  in  one  day, 
tWj  huad  had  three  or  four  general  elee- 
tMBS  all  orer  France  with  onivefsal  suf- 


frage, and  under  the  most  exciting  circum* 
stances,  and  he  said,  without  the  slightest 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  had  been 
less  of  tumult,  of  violence,  and  of  discord 
at  the  polling  in  France — [Ironical  cheers] 
— yes,  he  repeated  it,  but  hon.  Gentlemen, 
probably,  had  not  read  the  newspapers. 
These  general  elections  in  France,  he  said, 
had  been  carried  on  without  a  tumult  at 
any  of  the  polling  places.  Now,  he  asked 
the  House  to  consider  what  had  been  the 
condition  of  things  in  our  own  country? 
Why,  if  he  went  back  only  for  a  year  or  two, 
he  could  point  out  half-a-dozen  little  polling 
places  where  very  different  scenes  had  been 
witnessed.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  where  the  last  county  election  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  a  respectable  indi- 
vidual. He  went  to  Boston,  and  what  did 
he  see  there?  An  hon.  Gentleman  im- 
prisoned by  the  mob  in  his  own  house,  and 
not  able  to  get  to  his  dinner.  At  Harwich, 
again,  the  hustings  were  pulled  dovm;  and 
the  other  day,  at  Enniskillen,  where  there 
were  only  about  loO  voters  to  poll,  the 
police  had  to  charge  the  mob  with  drawn 
sabres.  These  were  only  a  few  specimens 
of  what  occurred  at  the  elections  of  eren 
the  smallest  constituencies.  They  had 
been  directed  to  the  working  of  the  ballot  in 
the  United  States,  and  mention  had  been 
made  of  America — a  tumult  in  New  York. 
What  did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  say  when  he 
mentioned  that  fact?  Why,  that  a  news- 
paper of  New  York — not  the  Courier  and 
Enquirer^  a  newspaper  read  by  the  wealthy 
classes,  but  the  New  York  Tribune^  which 
was  read  by  the  masses — the  yery  paper, 
too,  from  which  he  qiv>ted — was  so  horri- 
fied at  the  fact  of  there  being  any  violence 
or  tumult,  that  it  declared  that  those  who 
thus  interfered  with  the  most  sacred  rights 
of  American  citizens  ought  to  be  shot  down 
down  like  dogs.  Was  that  the  kind  of 
language  which  such  proceedings  called 
forth  here  ?  Why,  Boston  and  Hannck 
were  laughed  at,  Enniskillen  did  not  excite 
a  remark,  and,  instead  of  haying  one  go- 
vernor to  censure  his  fdlow-citiseBS  for 
having  committed  such  ootrages,  they  had 
a  hundred  Acts  of  Parliament  to  pot  down 
bribery :  and  at  that  moment  they  had  a 
Bill  passing  through  the  Honse,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  erect  a  distinct  Irihonal 
for  the  trial  of  future  cases  of  comiplion, 
A^inst  all  this  they  had  only  the  isolated 
fact  which  he  had  mentiotted.  Now  he 
said  that  the  edect  of  the  haDot  wonU  be 
this.     It  wonU  upteaa  afi 
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demonstrations  of  opinion  which  led  to 
^ese  collisions  in  puhlic  meetings;  it  would 
pat  an  end  to  their  flags  and  banners,  and 
ribbons  and  brass  bands,  and  general  dis- 
order. He  ventured  to  say  that  that  was 
the  view  of  the  question  which  was  now 
sinking  into  the  public  mind.  And  the 
reason  why  the  ballot  had  gained  ground 
in  this  country  during  the  last  few  years 
was  this — the  friends  of  order,  the  lovers 
of  temperance,  those  who  wished  to  see 
moral  power  prevail  over  brute  force — had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  ballot 
they  would  find  a  remedy  for  the  evils  and 
abuses  which  had  so  long  disgraced  our  elec- 
tions, particularly  on  the  nomination  day 
and  the  polling  day.  But  another  question 
was  raised  now,  namely,  whether  the  bal- 
lot would  be  effectual  ?  It  was  stated  that 
in  New  York  it  had  not  been  effectual.  It 
was  true  that  in  America,  in  former  times 
at  least,  such  was  the  equal  condition  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  that  every 
little  pressure  was  put  by  one  person  on 
another  in  order  to  coerce  him  to  vote  in 
conformity  with  his  wishes,  and  that  the 
people  were  very  indifferent  as  to  whether 
their  votes  were  concealed  or  not.  But  he 
eould  tell  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  that  a  very 
effectual  remedy  had  been  provided  for  this 
defect  in  the  mode  of  voting.  Two  years 
ago  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts — 
not  only  one  of  the  oldest,  but  in  every  re- 
spect one  of  the  most  moral,  intelligent, 
and  religious  communities  in  the  United 
States,  or  in  the  whole  world — appointed  a 
Committee  to  devise  means  for  making  the 
ballot  more  effectual.  Did  the  Committee 
contemplate  giving  up  the  ballot  in  order  to 
adopt  open  voting  ?  No.  He  held  in  his 
hand  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  and 
alao  the  text  of  the  Act  of  the  Legislature 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee.  It  was  observed  that 
the  right  of  suffrage  was  the  most  sacred 
oi  all  political  rights,  and  should  be  most 
carefully  guarded — if  a  juryman  required 
to  be  free  from  all  abuses,  and  to  act  with- 
out favour,  fear,  or  affection — the  same 
iking  was  requisite  in  the  case  of  the  voter, 
iod  the  ballot  was  the  surest  safeguard  of 
public  liberty.  The  plan  recommended  by 
the  Committee  was  this  :  That  the  Govern- 
aent  should  provide  adhesive  envelopes  of 
4  certain  form  for  all  the  electors;  that 
&ose  envelopes  should  be  given  to  the 
electors  on  application  at  the  proper  offices; 
tliat  the  voter,  after  writing  or  taking  a 
jiinted  ticket,  with  the  names  of  the  can- 


didates for  whom  he  wished  to  vote,  should 
place  it  in  the  envelope,  seal  the  envelope, 
and  deposit  the  envelope  in  the  box  in  the  . 
presence  of  officers  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose. Now,  this  was  a  perfect  security  for 
secrecy,  if  the  voter  wished  to  be  secret^ 
and  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  perfect  se- 
curity against  fraud.  All  the  officers  had 
to  do  was  to  see  that  the  voter  placed  one 
envelope  in  the  ballot  box.  If  he  deposit- 
ed more  than  one,  or  if  there  were  any 
attempt  at  fraud,  it  would  be  discovered 
when  the  votes  were  counted,  and  that  vote 
would  be  cancelled.  No  one  need  be  under 
the  apprehension  that  such  a  system  would 
not  be  effectual;  and  he  admitted  that  in 
this  country  it  would  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  take  precautions.  It  was  formerly 
a  part  of  the  law  of  Massachusetts  that  the 
electors  should  deposit  their  votes  openly. 
The  consequence  was,  that  any  one  who 
liked  could  see  for  whom  parties  voted,  and 
could  tell  how  the  poll  was  going  on.  It 
was  found,  too,  that  under  that  system, 
many  parties  were  able  to  coerce  their  ser- 
vants, or  others  who  were  dependent  upon 
them;  and  no  doubt  that  would  be  the  case 
in  this  country  if  the  same  mode  of  voting 
were  adopted.  In  fact,  he  held  in  his  hand 
a  proof  furnished  by  a  distinguished  states- 
man of  the  present  day,  who  held  a  most 
important  post,  that  the  landlords  of  this 
country  were  not  very  scrupulous  about 
exercising  their  power,  and  they  could  do 
60  in  spite  of  the  ballot  unless  care  were 
taken  to  render  it  effectual.  He  would 
read  an  extract  from  a  speech  delivered  by 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  then  Lord  Stanley,  in 
that  House,  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1835, 
showing  what  was  the  idea  of  a  landlord  in 
this  country  as  to  the  right  to  coerce  his 
tenant.     Lord  Stanley  said — 

"  If  we  had  the  ballot,  I  would  say,  as  an  English 
landlord,  I  would  not  only  see  whether  the  elector  < 
dependent  on  me  voted,  but  I  would  see  him  put 
the  ticket  into  the  balloting  urn.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  this  would  be  a  desirable  course  of 
proceeding,  or  a  course  which  ought  to  be  adopted 
by  landlords,  unless  forced  to  it  by  expediency ; 
but  I,  as  a  landlord,  should  be  driven  to  that  ex- 
pediency, if  the  ballot  were  employed,  in  order  to 
satisfy  myself." — [3  Hansard^  xxviil.  458.] 

Now  he  (Mr.  Cobden)  must  say  that  he 
thought  a  more  unabashed  act  of  despotism 
than  that — a  more  scandalous  outrage  on 
the  rights  of  citizens,  there  could  not  be. 
That  a  landlord,  forsooth,  because  he  in- 
herited certain  acres  upon  which  men  of 
skill  and  intelligence  were  employed  in 
producing  what  was  essential  to  human  ex- 
istence— that  he  should  coerce  these  men, 
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probably  as  intelligent  as  himself,  as  honest 
as  himself,  as  competent  as  himself  to  ezer- 
.  cise  the  suffrage,  appeared  to  him  most  ex- 
traordinary; and  yet,  in  spite  of  this  de- 
claration, the  Earl  of  Derby  was  at  that 
moment  at  the  head  of  the  farmer's  friends. 
The  system  adopted  in  Massachusetts  would, 
however,  protect  the  farmers  from  the  pry- 
ing eyes  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  or  any  other 
landlord.  He  must  say  that  he  had  seen 
other  sentiments  of  the  Earl  of  Derby 
which  in  themselves  would  justify  the  adop- 
tion of  the  ballot.  On  another  occasion 
the  noble  Lord  distinctly  told  them  that  he 
considered  the  tenantry  to  be  the  political 
capital  of  the  landlord.  [CA«er«.J  Yes, 
he  begged  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  listen 
to  this,  and  let  them  answer  it  if  they  could. 
It  was  the  business  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
answer  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  character  of 
his  loader.  On  the  22nd  of  February, 
1841,  Lord  Stanley,  speaking  on  the  Par- 
liamentary Voters  Bill,  said — 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  and  satis&ction  to  the 
landlords  of  England  that  their  tenants  usually 
fsel  a  desire  to  comply  with  the  landlords'  wishes. 
I  neither  seek  to  deny  nor  to  apologise  for  it,  while 
I  condemn  the  exorbitant  or  undue  exercise  of 
the  power  ;  for  if  it  were  pushed  to  the  extreme, 
it  is  known  that  when  any  man  attempted  to  esti- 
mate the  probable  result  of  a  county  election,  it  is 
ascertained  by  calculating  the  number  of  large 
landed  proprietors  in  the  county,  and  weighing  the 
number  of  occupiers  under  them." — [  SBdnsard, 
Ivi.  806.1 

Well,  but  did  the  House  think  it  right  that 
a  body  of  men,  numbering  upwards  of 
100,000,  and  carrying  on  the  operations  of 
farming,  should  be  altogether  deprived  of 
their  political  rights,  and  that  in  making 
them  electors,  the  Legislature  should,  in 
fact,  be  giving  a  bundle  of  faggot  votes  to 
the  landlords?  If  any  hon.  Gentlemen 
»  opposite  had  any  faith  in  the  farmers,  they 
ought  to  be  the  first  to  protect  them  against 
such  compulsion.  Now.  ho  would  tell  the 
House  candidly  that  he  did  not  think  they 
would  find  a  body  of  electors  in  this 
country  who  would  be  willing  to  subject 
themselves  to  the  humiliating  farce,  fraud, 
and  deception  of  being  supposed  to  possess 
political  power,  while,  in  fact,  they  were 
not  free  to  exercise  it.  If  the  farmers 
were  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  British  pride 
that  they  would  consent  to  occupy  that 
position,  he  would  tell  them  candidly  that 
the  operatives  of  this  country  would  not  do 
■0.  He  was  now  going  to  mention  a  fact, 
which  was,  he  thought,  as  honourable  to 
th#  operatives  of  this  country  as  anything 

Mr.  Oobden 


he  had  ever  heard.     On  the  occasion  of 
the  introduction  of  the  late  Reform  Bill, 
a  considerable  amount  of  discussion  arose 
in   the  manufacturing   districts.     It  was 
proposed    to  create    a    franchise  of   51, 
Now,  they  all  knew  that  in  the  manufae* 
turing  towns  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
that  would  extend  the  franchise  threefold, 
and  would  give  a  vote  to  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  operatives  employed  in  the 
mills  and  in  other  establishments  in  those 
counties.  Well,  this  naturally  caused,  as  he 
had  said,  considerable  discussion  amongst 
that  class  of  persons.     But  what  was  the 
result?     A  crowded  public  meeting  was 
held  in   Stockport,  and  those   who  were 
present  passed  an  unanimous  vote,  that  if 
they  could  not  have  the  protection  of  the 
ballot,  they  would  not  have  the  franchise. 
They  did  so   on  this   principle-^[CAferf 
from  the  Ministerial  benches] — well,  no- 
thing puzzled  him  so  much  sometimes  as 
to  understand  what  was  the  triumph  whieh 
hon.  Gentlemen   opposite  obtained  when 
they  cheered  so  much — he  thought  these 
parties  were    quite    right,   and  for    this 
reason,  that  what  he  had  just  been  saying 
of  landlords  might  probably  be  suspected 
to  be  true  with  regard  to  a  good  many 
millowners.     Well,  but  he  stood  there — 
he  had  said  this  in  the  face  of  a  large 
body  of    millowners  in  Manchester— he 
stood  there  to  protect  people  who  had  votes 
against  influence  of  all  kinds — against 
all  undue  and  coercive  influence,  whether 
it  was  that  of  landowners,  that  rf  miU- 
owners,  that  of  customers,  that  of  priests* 
or  that  of  mobs;  in  all  cases  he  was  for 
protecting    the  voter.     These  operativea 
were  right  in  saying,  as  they  did,  thai  if 
they  only  gave  them    the  vote,  parties 
might  go  to  Bolton  or  to  Stockport,  find 
out  the  tall  chimnies,  and  allot  the  TOtea 
to  the  owners,  as  was  done  by  the  Earl  of 
Derby  in  the  case  of  land.     There  were 
employed  in  these  manufactories  men  of 
all  descriptions  of  opinions,  both  politieal 
and   religious.     A   candidate  oomes  for- 
ward who  has  been  an  advocate  of  the 
Bill   against  Papal  aggression,   who  de- 
nounces the  Maynooth  grant,  and  stands 
upon  the  No-Popery  cry.     Well,  there  are 
some  honest  Roman  Catholics  working  in 
a  mill  belonging  to  an  anti-Poperj  gentle^ 
man — he  insists  that  all  his  men  shall  vote 
for  the  No-Popery  candidate — the  man  then 
risks  the  loss  of  his  employment,  and  the 
bread  of  his  children,  unless  he  Tidlates 
the  dearest  rights  of  his  conseienee.    An- 
other man  may  be  one  of  that  nomerons 
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and  respectable  body  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  the  teetotallers.  There  may 
be  some  of  these  men  working  in  a  mill  of 
a  man  who  has  no  objection  to  gin,  and 
who  18  supporting  a  candidate  who  deluges 
the  borough  with  drink,  and  who  insists 
upon  hia  workpeople  supporting  a  man 
whom  they  believe  to  be  demoralising  the 
community,  and  outraging  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  the  best  interests  and  rights  of 
their  fellow- workmen.  They  say,  "Before 
we  will  be  subject  to  coercion  like  that,  we 
will  refuse  to  have  a  vote;  *'  and  I  honour 
them  for  it.  And  this  is  a  difficulty  that 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  will 
encounter,  not  merely  in  Stockport,  but 
there  will  be  the  same  in  Blackburn,  in 
Halifax,  Hudders6eld,  Bolton,  and  Wigan, 
and  all  towns  of  that  description.  It  will 
not  be  experienced  so  much  in  Manchester 
or  Leeds,  because  there  you  have  a  large 
middle  class  of  shopkeepers,  and  there  is 
a  mercantile  community.  But  in  the 
description  of  manufacturing  towns  to 
which  I  have  referred,  to  give  the  fran- 
chise without  giving  the  ballot  would  be 
an  unmitigated  curse  to  a  part  of  the 
population.  And  as  at  present  advised, 
looking  to  that  view  of  the  question,  he 
would  vote  against  any  extension  of  the 
franchise,  such  as  had  been  proposed, 
unless  he  thought  it  was  certain  to  lead  to 
the  ballot.  Let  not  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
aite  commit  themselves  on  this  question. 
They  were  now  going  through  that  terrible 
process  of  acting  against  all  they  had  been 
aaying  and  voting  for  years,  as  recorded  in 
Mansard  against  them.  For  two  months 
they  had  now  been  compelled  to  act  in 
opposition  to  all  they  had  been  saying  on 
Ihe  question  of  protection  during  their 
Ufetiuie;  and  within  a  few  months  more 
they  would  be  obliged  to  renounce  as  here- 
tiofd  what  they  had  hitherto  held  as  a 
prime  article  of  their  political  creed.  Ar- 
gument had  already  decided  this  question  : 
lei  the  Government  not  commit  themselves 
•gainst  it.  The  moral  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion would  carry  it;  and  then  they  would 
be  in  the  same  dilemma  as  they  were  now 
with  regard  to  protection.  Let  them  only 
wait  till  the  general  election,  if  they  dared 
dissolve  on  the  bread  question,  but  he 
strongly  suspected  they  were  trying  to 
shuffle  out  of  it.  He  would  not  believe 
that  they  would  dissolve  Parliament  on  the 
bread  question  till  he  saw  the  writs  issued; 
and  he  understood  something  had  been 
said  in  the  other  House  that  night,  show- 
ing that  they  had  not  got  to  &e  end  of 


their  evasions  and  trickery  yet.  But  ha 
hoped  there  was  spirit  enough  in  that 
House — if  not,  he  was  sure  there  was  in 
the  country — to  bring  them  to  book  on 
that  question.  What  awaited  them  ?  Sup** 
pose  they  were  to  dissolve  on  this  most  ex- 
citing question — this  question  of  the  cup- 
board, the  bread-basket,  the  sugar-basin — 
there  would  be  no  tumult  in  Manchester, 
or  Glasgow,  or  Birmingham,  or  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  with  its  1,200,000 
inhabitants,  and  its  800,000  of  rural  popu- 
lation. [**  Hear,  hear ! "]  For  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  informed  the 
House  a  few  days  ago  that  he  represented 
800,000  of  the  rural  population.  But  in 
those  points  where  the  two  opinions  came 
into  collision,  there  would  be  such  scenes 
as  had  never  taken  place  at  any  former 
election.  The  result  would  be,  they  should 
come  up  to  Parliament  with  a  certain  pros- 
pect of  a  short-lived  Parliament;  and  im- 
mediately on  their  assembling,  that  would 
take  place  which  had  been  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Grote  as  always  occurring  after  an 
election — there  would  be  thousands  of  pe- 
titions for  the  ballot,  whilst  the  wounds 
were  green,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  peo- 
ple were  fresh  in  their  memory.  The 
whole  reform  party  would  throw  itself  on 
this  question;  they  would  never  leave  it; 
and  no  Government  would  be  able  to  carry 
on  that  did  not  adopt  that  proposition.  Let 
hon.  Members,  therefore,  not  put  them- 
selves in  a  false  position.  He  would  advise 
them  not  to  do  it,  especially  the  young 
men.  Old  men  only  changed  upon  com- 
pulsion; but  he  entreated  hon.  Gentlemen, 
if  they  could  not  give  an  honest  vote  on 
this  occasion,  to  avoid  yoting  at  all.  This 
would  soon  be  like  the  protection  question, 
one  on  which  there  would  be  very  little  dif- 
ference of  opinion. 

Captain  SCOBELL  said,  he  would  only 
detain  the  House  a  short  time.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Bridport  (Mr.  B.  Cochrane) 
had  referred  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer's speech,  in  which  he  had  referred 
to  what  had  occurred  in  New  York  between 
two  representatives  at  Washington.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  see  he  was  playing 
with  edge  tools.  There  were  a  great  many 
points  in  that  hon.  Gentleman's  speech 
which  ought  to  be  set  right,  if  the  House 
would  allow  him  only  five  minutes  more. 
He  represented  a  constituency  which  sighed 
— which  longed  for  the  ballot.  And,  there- 
fore, in  fairness,  the  House  ought  to  give 
him  a  few  minutes.  He  would  remind  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bridport,  who  had  cast 
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reflections  on  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Memher  for  Ripon  (Sir  J.  Graham),  that 
*'  they  should  not  throw  stones  who  lived  in 
glass  houses."  If  he  was  not  misinformed, 
that  hon.  Gentleman  had  on  one  occasion 
advocated  the  hallo t  on  the  hustings. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  :  Sir,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden),  in 
arguing  this  question  with  his  usual  ability, 
has  rested  his  support  of  the  ballot  on  two 
grounds.     The  hon.  Member  did  not  con- 
descend to  discuss  the  question  in  its  poli- 
tical bearings,  but  invited  us  to  look  at  it 
in  its  moral  aspect;  and,  viewing  in  it  that 
light,  he  contended  that  the  introduction 
of  the  ballot  would  prevent  certain  evils, 
and  elevate  and  improve  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  people.     Now,  I  think,  Sir,  I 
shall  be  able  to  show  that  the  ballot,  in- 
stead of  preventing  the  evils  to  which  the 
hon.  Member  has  referred,  might  possibly 
leave  them  as  they  are,  but  would  more 
probably  augment  them;  and  that,  instead 
of  advancing  morality,  it  would  be  very 
detrimental  to  it.     £efore  entering  upon 
this  part  of  the  subject  I  will  take  the  li- 
berty   of    referring  to    two   observations 
which  fell  from  the  hon.  Member  in  the 
course  of  his  speech.     The  hon.  Member 
declared  that  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise, for  which  he  is  so  anxious,  would  be 
an  unmitigated  evil,  unless  it  were  accom- 
panied by  the  ballot.     I  trust  the  Members 
of  this  House  will  bear  this  declaration  in 
mind  when  they  come  to  give  their  votes 
upon  the  next  question  which  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  their  consideration.      It  is  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  ''to  make  the  fran- 
chise and  procedure  at  elections  in  the 
counties  in  England  and  Wales  the  same 
as  in  the  boroughs,  by  giving  the  right  of 
voting  to  all  occupiers  of  tenements  of  the 
annual  value  of  10^*'     Seeing,  then,  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  Member  the  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise  without  the  ballot 
would  be  an  unmitigated  evil,  if  the  House, 
as  I  trust  it  will,  should  reject  the  present 
Motion,  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  claim  the 
vote    of    the   hon.    Member   against    the 
Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  which  follows. 
The  other  passage  of  the  hon.  Member's 
speech  to  which  I  am  about  to  refer,  I  can- 
not pass  over  so  lightly,   and  indeed  he 
must    permit  me  to  say  that  it  was   not 
worthy   of  him,  because   it  was   not   an 
accurate  representation   of   the  words  of 
the    noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
«  vernment.      The  words  which   the   hon. 
Member    used     were    very    remarkable; 
he  said,  that  the  noble  Lord   at  the  head 


of  the  Government  had  made  use  of 
the  expression,  that  the  landlords  of  Eng- 
land looked  on  their  tenantry  as  political 
cattle.  [Mr.  Cobden:  No,  I  did  not.] 
I  believe  I  am  not  misstating  what  the  hon. 
Member  said.  [Mr.  Cobden  :  I  read  a 
quotation  from  the  Earl  of  Derby's  speech.] 
I  believe  the  words  which  the  hon.  Member 
attributed  to  the  Earl  of  Derby  were,  that 
the  tenants  of  England  were  the  political 
cattle  of  their  landlords. 

Mr.  cobden  :  I  did  not  say  so.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is  only  wasting  his 
own  time  and  ours  in  arguing  on  an  un« 
founded  hypothesis.  I  quoted  the  Earl  of 
Derby's  words  from  Hansard,  and  I  said, 
after  some  other  remarks  interspersed,  that 
he  claimed  the  tenants  as  his  political  ca- 
pital. 

Mr.  WALPOLE:  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  misrepresent  the  hon.  Member. 
[Mr.  Cobden  :  ''  Capital"  is  an  American 
phrase.]  The  hon.  Member  shall  not  put 
me  out  by  these  interruptions.  That  the 
hon.  Member  used  the  words  I  have  stated, 
and  in  the  manner  I  h&ve  stated,  I  firmlj 
believe,  because  they  were  taken  down  at 
the  time.  If  not,  let  him  retract  them. 
The  hon.  Member  unquestionably  went  on 
to  quote  the  exact  language  used  by  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government; 
but  does  that  language  contain  the  expres- 
sion attributed  to  the  noble  Lord  by  the 
hon.  Member  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  pointed 
to  this,  that  the  occupying  tenantry  of 
counties  and  the  landlords  of  counties  en- 
tertained feelings  of  mutual  regard  and 
goodwill  towards  each  other,  and  in  that 
way  landlords  exercised  influence  over  their 
tenants.  That  was  the  effect  of  the  pas- 
sage quoted  by  the  hon.  Member,  and  it 
contained  nothing  to  justify  him  in  assert- 
ing that  the  Earl  of  Derby  said,  or  ever 
intended  to  say,  that  the  farmers  of  Eng- 
land were  the  political  capital  of  their 
landlords.  Having  corrected  what  I  think 
an  unfortunate  misrepresentation,  I  will 
now  advert  to  the  two  principal  arguments 
of  the  hon.  Member  in  favour  of  the  pro« 
position  before  the  House.  The  hon. 
Member  said  that  the  ballot  would  prevent 
bribery,  and  also  the  influence  exercised 
by  employers  over  the  employed,  and  land- 
lords over  tenants.  I  deny  in  Mo  that  the 
ballot  would  have  those  effects,  and  for 
these  reasons :  In  the  first  place,  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  ballot  can  only  prodnee 
these  results  by  means  of  absolute  secrecy* 
Now,  when  hon.  Members  assimilate  the 
ballot  used  in  political  elections  with  the 
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lallot  used  in  private  clubs,  they  for- 
get that  in  the  one  case  the  voters  having 
personal  considerations  to  deal  with,  conceal 
the  manner  in  which  they  vote,  while,  in 
tiie  other  case,  that  of  the  political  elec- 
tion, men's  political  opinions  are  usually 
well  known,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
therefore  that  the  requisite  secrecy  could 
be  observed.  That,  I  think,  is  a  complete 
answer  to  the  statement,  that  undue  influ- 
ence would  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  the 
liallot.  Wo  all  know  that  much  canvas- 
sing takes  place  before  an  election  as  to 
this  or  that  person's  political  opinions. 
The  feelings  and  intentions  of  voters  would 
be  collected  at  public-houses,  clubs,  and 
other  associations.  It  is  said  that  if  a 
shopkeeper  does  not  vote  as  his  customers 
wish  him,  he  is  deprived  of  their  custom, 
and  that  if  a  farmer  votes  against  the  de- 
sire of  his  landlord,  he  is  ejected  from  his 
harm;  but  introduce  the  ballot,  and  the 
only  chfference  would  be,  that,  instead  of 
these  things  taking  place  in  consequence 
of  what  is  known,  they  will  take  place  on 
suspicion*  Again,  it  is  said  that  the  ballot 
will  prevent  bribery.  The  example  given 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  the  other  night  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  ballot  in  New  York,  is,  to  my 
mind  a  conclusive  answer  to  that  asser- 
tion* [An  Hon.  Member:  No!]  The 
hon.  Member  who  says  *'  No*'  could  not 
have  been  in  the  House  when  the  hon. 
Mover,  in  his  able  and  temperate  speech, 
read  a  letter  from  an  American  gentle- 
man, which  began  by  admitting  that  the 
observations  of  the  right  hon.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  were  substantially  cor- 
rect. 

Mb.  henry  BERKELEY:  The  state- 
ment of  facts,  not  the  inferences  drawn 
from  them. 

Mb.  WALPOLE  :  The  hon.  Member's 
American  correspondent  admits  the  right 
hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  state- 
ment of  facts  to  be  correct,  but  denies  his 
inference.  Then  I  put  aside  the  inference 
drawn  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, as  well  as  that  drawn  by  the  Ame- 
rican, and  I  leave  the  House  of  Commons 
to  draw  its  own  inference  from  the  state- 
ueiit  of  facts  admitted  to  be  correct.  The 
New  York  case  appears  to  me  a  complete 
answer  to  the  assumption  that  the  ballot 
would  prevent  bribery.  Then,  if  it  will 
not  prevent  bribery,  I  ask  those  who  main- 
tain that  inviolable  secrecy  can  be  main- 
tained under  the  system,  how  can  bribery 
be  ponished — how  can  it  be   detected? 


Suppose  an  election  to  run  very  dose,  and 
to  be  determined  by  one  or  two  votes,  if 
corruption  be  practised  ever  so  extensivelj 
on  this  occasion,  how  will  you  be  able  to 
detect  and  punish  it  if  votes  be  taken  by 
means  of  the  ballot?  Look  at  the  elec- 
tions recently  in  France  under  the  ballot, 
where  so  many  votes  were  enumerated — 
more  than  could  actually  be  given — that  it 
was  wittily  remarked  by  an  able  writer  in 
this  country — that  that  was  the  first  prac- 
tical illustration  of  two  negatives  making 
an  affirmative.  Supposing  the  ballot  were 
introduced,  how  could  you  obtain  proof  of 
frauds  committed,  and  how  could  you  do 
justice  to  the  party  who  ought  to  be  the 
representative,  should  the  election  run 
close,  and  should  votes  have  been  given 
fraudulently  against  him  ?  But  I  own  that 
there  is  another  reason,  in  a  moral  aspect, 
which  makes  me  more  anxious  to  resist  the 
introduction  of  the  ballot.  Now,  I  broadly 
contend  that  in  this  country,  whenever  a 
person  is  empowered  to  exercise  any  trust 
whatever,  he  ought  to  exercise  it  under 
the  influence  and  control  of  public  opinion. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  voter  should 
be  more  irresponsible  than  the  representa- 
tive to  that  high  tribunal.  Nay,  more,  the 
regresentative  has  as  much  right  to  ask 
what  are  the  opinions  of  the  constituents 
he  represents  as  the  constituents  have  the 
right  to  ask  in  what  way  the  represen- 
tative exercises  his  duty  within  these 
walls  in  pursuance  of  the  choice  those  con- 
stituents have  made.  I  think,  too,  that 
the  observations  which  fell  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bridport  (Mr.  B.  Cochrane), 
quoting  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  Ripon  (Sir  J.  Gra- 
ham), are  not  entirely  to  be  forgotten;  and, 
though  those  observations  are  somewhat 
stronger  than  any  I  am  inclined  to  use — 
though  I  should  not  be  tempted  to  state 
that  everybody  must  be  a  scoundrel  and 
hypocrite  when  he  exercises  the  franchise 
by  the  ballot,  yet  I  say  that  this  practice 
may  have,  in  a  moral  aspect,  a  material 
influence  on  the  character  of  the  people, 
for .  the  opportunity  of  concealment  will 
give  the  opportunity  for  fraud,  and  for  the 
indulgence  of  malicious  and  revengeful 
feelings,  which  could  not  be  attended  with 
advantage  to  the  country.  Hon.  Gentle- 
men who  were  in  this  House  at  a  former 
period,  when  great  debates  took  place  on 
this  subject,  may  recollect  the  pointed  quo- 
tation made  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
when  he  adverted  to  the  effect  of  the  ballot 
on  the  people  of  Rome.     He  quoted  that 
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admirable  passage  from  Pliny  descriptive 
of  the  Roman  voter,  who  had  lost  all  sense 
of  dignity  and  all  consciousness  of  right  or 
wrong  when  exercising  the  franchise  con- 
trary to  the  pledge  he  had  given  or  inti- 
mated :  —  Tabellas  poposcit,  stilum  ac- 
cepUffidem  ahjecit,  caput  demisit,  neminem 
veretur,  se  contemnit.  In  a  moral  aspect, 
I  maintain  that  the  ballot  would  be  found 
seriously  detrimental  to  the  character  of 
the  people  of  this  country;  and  my  firm  be- 
lief is  that,  though  by  the  introduction  of 
the  ballot  you  may  by  possibility  prevent 
some  undue  influence  of  bad  over  good, 
yet  you  will  not  allow  that  legitimate  in- 
fluence to  have  the  operation  which  it 
ought  always  to  have — the  influence  of 
good  over  bad. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  thought  it 
was  high  time  that  our  representative  sys- 
tem ought  to  be  placed  upon  a  more  just 
basis,  in  order  that  the  democracy  might 
be  relieved  from  the  burthens  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  aristocracy.  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman spoke  of  that  House  being  the 
representative  of  the  people  of  England, 
but  it  was  no  such  thing ;  it  was  merely  a 
representative  of  the  landowners,  land- 
lords, millowners,  and  rich  men,  who  did 
not  represent  the  people.  Whenever  a 
man  went  to  the  hustings  to  give  his  vote, 
he  felt  what  a  gross  deception  he  was 
obliged  to  endure ;  he  knew  that  he  could 
not  freely  exercise  the  franchise;  he  was 
compelled  to  vote  for  red  or  white  as  some 
rich  man  might  dictate.  In  times  past  he 
(Lord  D.  Stuart)  was  opposed  to  the  ballot, 
and,  in  fact,  had  voted  against  it  in  that 
House.  That  was  immediately  after  the 
Reform  Bill.  He  thought  it  only  just  that 
that  Bill  should  be  fairly  tried  before  they 
decided  on  the  introduction  of  the  ballot 
system  of  voting.  At  that  time  (1833-34) 
an  address  was  submitted  to  those  whom 
he  had  the  honour  to  represent,  advocating 
in  the  strongest  terms  the  necessity  for  an 
immediate  enactment  of  the  ballot  and 
triennial  Parliaments,  and  to  that  address 
was  appended  the  name  of  Benjamin  Dis- 
raeli. It  was  of  course  quite  open  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  change  his  opin- 
ions, as  indeed  he  (Lord  D.  Stuart)  had 
himself  done  upon  this  subject,  but  they 
had  come  to  very  opposite  conclusions  upon 
the  question.  Probably  at  that  time  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  sowing  his  wild 
oats,  a  species  of  grain  which  he  (Lord 
D.  Stuart)  supposed  was  to  pay  no  duty. 
Now,  after  a  long  experience  of  the 
workings  of  the  Reform  Bill,  he   (Lord 
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D.  Stuart)  found  that  bribery  and  intimi- 
dation still  prevailed  at  the  elections  in 
this  country.  Some  remedy,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  proposed.  He  believed  the 
ballot  would  be  found  to  be  such.  It  was 
said  that  bribery  and  corruption  could  not 
be  prevented  by  the  ballot.  Most  likely 
not;  but  if  it  would  go  a  great  way  in  that 
direction,  it  would  prove  to  be  as  effica- 
cious as  some  of  our  laws  against  burglary 
or  other  crimes.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man's  arguments  were  good  for  anything, 
we  should  be  acting  wisely  if  we  dis- 
charged our  police  force,  because  they 
did  not  succeed  in  efi^ectually  removing 
robbery  and  other  crime.  Was  it  not 
worth  while  to  try  to  check  or  mitigate 
the  evils  of  bribery,  corruption,  and  intimi- 
dation ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  said  the 
other  night  that  an  extension  of  education 
was  the  most  efi^ectual  way  to  prevent 
bribery  and  corruption  at  elections;  but  he 
(Lord  D.  Stuart)  might  make  the  tame 
objection  to  that  plan  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  did  to  that  of  the  ballot, 
namely,  that  it  could  not  effectually,  al- 
though it  might  in  great  measure,  remove 
the  evils  complained  of.  If  the  ballot 
were  adopted,  he  believed  it  would  tend 
to  elevate  the  community  more  than  any 
other  measure  which  could  be  adopted. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
ballot  was  now  the  favourite  question  of 
the  people ;  and  the  settled  and  determined 
demand  of  the  nation  must,  in  a  free 
country  like  this,  be  complied  with.  He 
believed  the  ballot  was  founded  upon  truth 
and  justice,  and  felt  satisfied  that,  io  far 
from  promoting  demoralisation,  it  would 
promote  morality  among  the  upper  at  well 
as  among  the  lower  classes.  He  would 
sit  down,  expressing  a  sentiment  whieh 
had  been  enunciated  by  the  noble  Bari  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  on  a  former 
occasion : — 

"  God  forbid  (said  the  noble  Earl)  I  should  aoi 
have  sufficient  trust  in  the  wisdom  of  tha  eoaatiy, 
judging  not  from  the  mob,  but  from  the  (^dnion 
of  the  nation,  to  prevent  me  from  repairin|^  oor 
institutions,  and  declaring  against  tbie  neoesidlj 
of  a  change  which  fsw  men  deny — from  oamplj* 
ing  with  the  demands  of  the  people — whieh  tbart 
was  danger  in  delaying  oomplianea  wit]i«  and 
which  must  finally  succeed." 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided  : — A  jet  144;  Noes 
246 :  Majority  102. 

List  of  the  Ateb, 
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Wednesday,  March  31, 1852. 

TENANT  RIGHT  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  S.  CRAWFORD,  after  present- 
ing 109  petitions  from  different  parts  of 
Ireland  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  moved  the 
Second  Reading  of  it.  He  said  that  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  had  heen  so  much  mis- 


represented that  he  felt  it  necessftry  to  say 
a  few  words  explanatory  of  it.  He  felt  a 
deep  responsihility  on  that  occasion,  for  be 
stood  there — not  to  carry  out  any  crotchet 
of  his  own — not  the  advocate  of  any  sect 
or  party — hut  the  messenger  of  a  nation. 
He  was  entitled  to  say  that  he  was  asking 
for  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  to  the 
principle  of  which  a  nation  had  assented. 
The  numher  of  petitions  which  had  been 
presented  in  favour  of  the  Bill  from  all 
parts  of  Ireland,  justified  him  in  making 
such  a  statement;  and  he  must  say  that  be 
could  not  but  feel  some  pride  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  he  was  in  the  remarkable  position 
of  presenting  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House  a  measure  against  which  not  one 
single  petition  had  been  presented.  Re- 
gard being  had  to  the  singular  importance 
of  the  question,  this  was  a  position  which 
he  believed  to  be  almost  wholly  without 
precedent.  The  Bill  was  introduced  so  far 
back  as  the  13th  February,  so  that  ample 
time  had  been  given  for  consideration  of 
it.  The  preamble  of  it  stated,  that  the 
practice  in  Ireland  had  been  to  let  land  to 
tenants  at  will,  or  on  short  leases,  without 
suitable  buildings,  and  without  making  al- 
lowance to  the  tenant  for  any  permanent 
improvement  of  the  soil.  That  statement 
was  supported  by  all  the  evidence  brought 
before  the  House  with  regard  to  the  Law 
of  Tenant  Right,  and  by  Ferguson  and 
Vance  in  their  collection  of  Statutes  re- 
lating to  Ireland.  It  was  because  the  ten- 
ant was  obliged  to  erect  suitable  farm 
buildings  and  offices  in  Ireland  that  legis- 
lation was  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the 
interest  of  the  tenant.  The  landlords 
were  not  in  a  position  to  even  make  the 
necessary  improvements;  and  the  tenants 
had  to  rely  on  the  honour  of  their  landlords 
for  the  value  of  any  improvements  they 
might  make.  In  Ireland  the  land  was  the 
principal  source  of  the  subsistence  of  the 
Irish  people.  Their  existence  depended 
on  the  application  of  their  labour  to  the 
soil,  and  some  fair  protection  should  be 
given  to  the  Irish  occupier  for  the  labour 
and  capital  he  might  expend  in  improve- 
ments. The  preamble  went  on  to  recite 
that  the  custom  of  Tenant  Right  had  ex- 
isted in  the  north  of  Ireland  for  many 
years.  The  Bill  did  not  provide  that  the 
custom  should  be  enforced  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland.  It  only  proposed  that  in  those 
parts  in  which  the  custom  prevailed*  the 
valuation  should  be  made  according  to  that 
custom;  but  it  placed  the  onus  of  proving 
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the  custom  of  the  district  on  the  tenant. 
The  first  clause  enacted,  that  all  improve- 
ments  of  the  soil  or  huildings  made  hj  the 
tenant,  or  inherited  hj  him,  hj  means  of 
which  the  annual  letting  value  of  the  fee- 
simple  should  have  heen  or  should  he  in- 
creased, should  he  deemed  to  he  the  pro- 
perty of  the  tenant,  subject  to  the  regula- 
tions afterwards  provided  for  in  the  Bill. 
That  was  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  the 
Tenant  Right  custom  heing  merely  an  in- 
cident of  it.     The  Bill  also  provided  that 
the  value  should  be  assessed  according  to 
the  custom  of  Tenant  Right  where  it  pre- 
vailed, but  where  there  was  no  such  cus- 
tom, by  award.     For  the  security  of  land- 
lords there  were  provisions  to  the  effect 
that  no  landlord  should  be  required  to  pay 
compensation  if  he  was  willing  to  continue 
occupation  to  the  tenant  at  the  same  rent, 
and  that  no  claim  for  compensation  could 
be  made  unless  increased  value  had  been 
given  to  the  farm  by  the  labour  and  capital 
of  the  tenant.     There  was  also  a  clause 
which  laid  down  the  rules  by  which  the 
arbitrators  were  to  be  guided  in  their  de- 
cisions.    The  principle  of  the  Bill  was  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  Civil  Law  and 
with  the  Law   of  Scotland  on  the  subject 
of  improvements  made  by  the  tenant.  The 
Tenant  Right  custom  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land had  arisen  partly  from  the  condition 
of  the  plantation  of  Ulster  by  James  L, 
and   partly  by  consent  from  a  sense  of 
equity.      It  had   been   acknowledged   by 
landlords,  and  tenants  had  been  permitted 
to  sell  their  interest,  but  of  late  years  a 
considerable  depreciation  had  taken  place 
in  tho  value  of  the  privilege.     His  object 
was   to  make  the  Law  of  Ireland  similar 
to  the  Law  of  England  with  reference  to 
Tenant  Right,  and   that   when  the  tenant 
claimed  compensation,  the  onus  of  proving 
that  it   was   the   custom    of  the  district, 
should  fall   upon   him.      The   Bill  would 
have   a   retrospective  operation;    and   he 
should  say  he  could  conceive  nothing  more 
monstrous  than  to  give  compensation  for 
fotnre  improvements,   and    at  the   same 
time  to  throw  overboard  all  improvements 
that  had  hitherto  been  effected.     He  be- 
lieved  his   measure   was  framed  in  per- 
fect conformity  with   the  opinions   which 
were  alleged   to  have  been   put  forward 
by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Naas)  the  Sec- 
retary for  Ireland  in  the  speech  he  had 
lately  addressed   to  the  electors  of  Cole- 
raine.     If  that  speech  had  been  coirectly 
reported,  it  would  afford  a  complete  ground- 
work for  the  present  Bill.    The  noble  Lord 


had  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Government 
would  endeavour  to  deal  with  that  question, 
and  to  ''provide compensation  for  improve- 
ments, which  he  believed  to  be  the  object 
contemplated  by    Mr.  Crawford's    Bill.'' 
The  noble  Lord  further  said  that  ''he 
should  be  the  first  person  to  support  a  law 
which    would    secure   to  the    industrious 
tenant  and  his    descendants  the    money 
he  had  laid  out   on    his  farm;"  and   he 
then  proceeded   to   state  that  "he   could 
not  believe  that  a  law  which   gave  no 
security  or   compensation  to  the  tenant 
was  a  just   one — that  a  law  should   be 
passed  which  would  prevent  the  landlord 
from  taking  advantage  of  the  money  laid 
out   by   the  tenant — that  ho  man  should 
reap  where  another  had  sown — and  that 
the  object  of  the  Government  should  be  to 
hold  out  to  the  tenant-farmer  encourage- 
ment to  invest  his  capital  and  labour  in  the 
land."     Now  he  (Mr.  Crawford)  considered 
that  those  principles  were  identical  with 
those  on  which  his  Bill  proceeded.     It  was 
the  business  of  the  House  to  decide  on  tho 
principle  of  the  measure  on  that  occasion, 
when  it  was  proposed  that  it  should  be  read 
a  second  time.     If  that  principle  were  then 
sanctioned  by  the  House,  he  should,  if  it 
were  thought  desirable,  be  ready  to  submit 
the  details  of  the  Bill  hereafter  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  Select  Committee;  and,  if 
the  Government  should  wish  to  introduce  a 
measure  upon  the  same  subject,  he  could 
have  no  objection  to   postpone  the  Com- 
mittee on  his  Bill  until  the  Government 
proposal  had  been  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House;  or  he  should  even 
be  prepared  to  have  both  measures  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee.     He  thought  the 
House  should  acknowledge  that  that  was  a 
fair  proposal  on  his  part.    One  point  which 
was  open .  to  a  good  deal  of  consideration 
was  the  tribunal  to  which  disputed  cases 
under  the  Bill  should  be  referred.     That 
was  a  matter  involved  in  great  difficulty, 
and  with  respect  to  which  much  difference 
of  opinion  might  be  expected  to  prevail. 
He  proposed  that  the  first  step  should  be 
taken  by  arbitration,  and  that,  if  arbitra* 
tion  should  fail,   all  claims  under   1002. 
should  be  referred  to  the  assistant  barris- 
ter and  a  jury,  while  all  claims  for  more 
than  1002.  should  be  referred  to  a  Judge 
of  Assize  and  a  jury.     But  he  did  not  hold 
himself  finally  committed  to  such  an  ar- 
rangement, and  he  should  be  prepared  to 
give  his  best  consideration  to  any  other 
proposal  that  might  be  made  for  the  settle- 
ment of  that  point.     He  would  next  pro- 
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ceed  to  adrert  to  some  of  the  other  clauses 
of  the  Bill.  The  10th  Clause  would  pro- 
Tide  for  the  adjustment  of  all  contracts 
made  previously  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws;  and  he  thought  it  only  fair  that 
contracts  made  hefore  that  great  legisla- 
tive change  should  he  open  to  a  fair  revi- 
sion. But  that  clause  was  not  essential  to 
the  Bill;  it  was  merely  an  adjunct  to  it. 
There  were  two  other  clauses  to  which  it 
was  necessary  he  should  refer— he  meant 
the  13th  and  the  14th  Clauses,  which  had 
not  originally  heen  emhodied  in  the  mea- 
sure, hut  which  were  additions  to  it  that  he 
had  accepted  at  the  pressing  solicitation 
of  gentlemen  deeply  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion. The  13th  Clause  would  afford  secu- 
rity against  evictions  for  a  limited  period; 
and  the  14th  Clause  would  make  provision 
for  an  equitable  adjustment  of  arrears  of 
rent.  After  all  they  had  heard  of  the 
manner  in  which  vast  numbers  of  persons 
in  Ireland  had  been  turned  out  of  their 
homes  in  sickness,  in  infancy,  and  old  age, 
and  left  to  die  by  the  ditches,  he  did  not 
see  how  any  person,  animated  by  feelings 
of  humanity,  could  resist  a  proposal  for 
checking  the  recurrence  of  such  scenes. 
But  there  was  also  a  provision  in  the  mea- 
sure for  rendering  the  tenant  liable  to  the 
payment  of  rent  while  he  remained  in  pos- 
session. He  did  not  regard  that  question 
as  one  which  merely  affected  the  interests 
of  landlords  and  tenants,  for  in  his  opinion 
it  afiected  the  interests  of  the  community 
at  large.  Land  was  essential  for  life,  and 
the  application  of  land  should  be  kept  in 
the  hands  of  the  State,  which  should  re- 
gulate it  with  regard  to  the  public  welfare. 
It  had  been  said  that  that  Bill  would  pro- 
duce litigation  and  annoyance  to  landlords, 
without  conferriug  any  substantial  benefit 
on  the  tenants.  But  he  entirely  differed 
from  that  statement.  lie  considered  that 
the  landlord's  rights  could  never  be  safe 
unless  the  tenant's  rights  were  justly  pro- 
tected. He  would  secure  for  the  landlord 
his  land,  while  he  would  secure  for  the 
tenant  the  value  of  his  improvements.  The 
Bill  would  provide  no  compensation  except 
for  value  given.  He  believed  that  the  re- 
jection of  the  measure  would  hold  out  a 
premium  to  agitation,  and  would  lead  to 
an  increase  of  agrarian  outrages;  and  al- 
though he  detested  violence,  he  could  not 
help  feeling  that  the  crimes  which  had  dis- 
graoed  a  portion  of  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricte  of  Ireland  had  been  promoted  by  the 
x^lmai  of  that  House  to  effect  a  settlement 
if  IkAl  qoestioQ  after  havbg  for  years  ao- 
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knowledged  the  evils  and  the  injastice  of 
the  present  system.  For  his  part,  in  en- 
deavouring to  deal  with  that  aubject,  he 
had  been  impelled  solely  by  a  desire  to  do 
justice  to  all  parties  interested  io  the  mat- 
ter, and  to  promote  the  happiness  and  proa* 
perity  of  his  country. 

Sib  DENHAM  NORRBYS  seconded 
the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time." 

Mr.  NAPIER  said,  it  had  for  a  long 
time  been  his  opinion  that  there  waa  no 
subject  better  entitled  to  the  consideratioQ 
of  that  House  than  the  question  whieh 
then  engaged  their  attention.  It  was  most 
desirable  that  they  should  encourage  a 
beneficial  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  Ireland, 
and  promote  the  industry  and  stimulate 
the  energies  of  the  people  of  that  country, 
as  far  as  legislation  could  effect  these  ob« 
jects.  That  subject  should  be  approached 
in  a  dispassionate  spirit;  and  he  could  not 
help  expressing  a  hope  that  the  eandid  and 
temperate  manner  in  which  it  had  been  in- 
troduced by  the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale 
would  be  imitated  by  every  speaker  who 
might  follow  him  on  either  side  of  the 
House.'  He  was  deeply  conscious  of  the 
great  difficulties  which  surrounded  the 
question,  but  he  thought  that  he  would 
himself  at  no  very  distant  period  be  able 
to  bring  forward  a  measure  which  would 
offer,  as  he  believed,  a  fair  solution  of 
those  difficulties,  which  would  consolidate 
and  simplify  the  whole  code,  regulating  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ire- 
land, and  which  would  promote,  as  far  as 
legislation  could  promote,  the  prosperity  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  had,  from  the  first,  been 
an  advocate  of  the  principle  of  granting 
the  tenant  compensation  for  unexhausted 
improvements,  on  the  principle  that  **  what 
a  man  sows,  that  shall  he  reap.**  And  it 
should  be  remembered  that  in  Ireland  im- 
provements were  usually  made  by  the 
tenant,  which  in  England  and  in  Scot- 
land were  in  general  made  by  the  pro- 
prietor. It  was  manifest  that  the  tenant 
who  improved  the  soil  ought  not  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  fruits  of  his  labour  by  any 
act  of  arbitrary  caprice.  He  had  beea 
much  struck  by  a  statement  of  the  late 
Mr.  0*Connell  upon  that  very  complicated 
question.  Mr.  0*Connell  hisd  obaenred» 
that — 

*'  In  everything  that  is  said  about  tha  alteratfoa 
of  the  law  of  landlord  and  t«MBt  ia  rssfsit  of 
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inproYementa,  we  are  speaking  of  a  subject  which 
reooires  great  caution  and  cool  deliberation,  in 
order  to  work  out  the  details,  so  that  one  mis- 
eMef  may  not  supersede  another  ;  and  we  should 
tftke  care  that  there  be  as  few  objections  in  point  of 
jiittioe  and  equity  to  the  new  system  as  possible." 

The  DoYon  Commission  had  carefully  in- 
quired into  that  subject,  and,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  they  had  stated  their  views 
with  respect  to  it : — 

**  Although  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  the 
&ir  remuneration  to  which  a  tenant  is  entitled 
fbr  hit  outlay  of  capital  or  of  labour,  in  perma- 
ikiei^  improvements,  should  be  secured  to  him  by 
Tolontary  agreement  rather  than  by  compulsion 
of  law ;  yet,  upon  a  reyiew  of  all  the  evidence 
fiunithed  to  us  upon  the  subject,  we  believe  that 
■ome  legislative  measure  will  be  found  necessary 
in  order  to  give  efficacy  to  such  agreements,  as 
well  as  to  provide  for  those  cases  which  cannot 
bo  settled  by  private  arrangement.  We  earnestly 
hope  that  the  Legislature  will  be  disposed  to  enter- 
tain a  Bill  of  this  nature,  and  to  pass  it  into  a 
law  with  as  little  delay  as  is  consistent  with  a  full 
discussion  of  its  principle  and  details.  We  are 
convineed  that  in  the  present  state  of  feeling  in 
Ireland  no  single  measure  can  be  better  calcu- 
lated to  allay  discontent,  and  to  promote  substan- 
tial improvement  throughout  the  country." 

Now,  he  thought  it  very  unfortunate  that 
there  had  not  been  attached  to  the  Devon 
Commission  some  person  specially  charged 
with  the  consideration  of  that  question, 
and  who  should,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  have  hrought  forward  a  measure 
for  effecting  a  settlement  of  it.     The  Re- 
port of  the  Commission  had  naturally  ex- 
cited the  hopes  of  the  tenantry;  and  no- 
thing eould    be  more   prejudicial  to   the 
industry  and  the  tranquillity  of  a  country, 
than  to  awaken  in  the  public  mind  expec- 
tatioDt  which  were  never  to  be  gratified. 
Every  one  must  be  prepared  to  admit  that 
a  lettlement  of  that  question  ought  to  be 
delayed  as  little  as  possible.      His  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Rochdale  (Mr.  S. 
Crawford)  had  announced  that  they  could 
not  hereafter  have  the  benefit  of  his  ser- 
▼ieei  in    endeavouring  to    effect  such  a 
settlement;  and  he  could  assure  his  hon. 
Frieod  that,  when  they  remembered  his 
etraest  and  disinterested  labours  in  that 
coarse,  his  high  public  character,  and  his 
welbl  and  beneficent  life  as  a  landlord  and 
i  private  gentleman,  they  would  all  part 
vnh  him  with  sincere  regret.     The  many 
Attenpts  that  had  hitherto  been  made  to 
M  satiafaetorily  with  the  question  had 
biM;  and  he  thought  that  the  measures 
vhieh  had  been  introduced  for  that  pur- 
pose had  been  liable  to  one  great  objec- 
tba.    In  hie  opinion,   no  measure  upon 
'    <he  auligael  eovid  be  successful  that  was 


not  simple  in  its  details.  The  necessity  of 
giving  a  variety  of  notices,  and  of  appeal- 
ing from  one  Court  to  another,  would,  he 
believed,  produce  perpetual  irritation  be- 
tween landlords  and  tenants,  and  wonld 
only  serve  the  purposes  of  factious  and  de- 
signing persons,  who  thought  it  their  in- 
terest to  keep  the  country  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  disturbance.  For  his  part,  he 
felt  persuaded  that  the  inconveniences 
which  would  arise  from  a  complicated  and 
perplexing  machinery  would  be  productive 
of  more  mischief  than  even  the  abuses  of 
the  existing  system.  His  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
S.  Crawford)  was  no  doubt  desirous  that 
they  should  then  enter  into  a  full  discus- 
sion of  his  measure :  and  he  (Mr.  Napier) 
should,  therefore,  proceed  frankly  to  state 
the  objections  which  he  entertained  to  it  in 
its  present  form.  The  principle  of  compen- 
sation for  unexhausted  improvements  was 
admitted  by  everybody  ;  but  he  believed 
that  the  general  framework  of  the  measure 
which  would  substitute  the  will  and  the 
power  of  Parliament,  in  place  of  voluntary 
contracts  between  landlords  and  tenants^ 
was  not  conformable  to  the  views  and 
opinions  of  that  House,  and  could  not  pos- 
sibly obtain  its  sanction.  That  was  a  con- 
clusion to  which  he  had  been  led  by  the 
discussions  which  had  already  taken  place 
upon  the  subject.  He  hoped  that  they 
would  not  deal  with  contracts  for  the  occu- 
pation and  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  a  man- 
ner different  from  that  in  which  they  dealt 
with  all  other  contracts,  and  that  they 
would  not  subject  the  arrangements  be- 
tween landlords  and  tenants  to  restrictions 
at  variance  with  that  unfettered  action 
which  it  had  of  late  been  becoming  more 
and  more  tho  tendency  of  their  legislation 
to  recognise  as  the  best  principle  which 
could  be  adopted  in  all  business  transac- 
tions. One  of  his  objects  in  framing  the 
Bill  which  he  proposed  to  introduce  would 
be  to  give  lari^er  powers  to  the  holders  of 
property,  so  that  those  who  possessed  but 
a  limited  interest  in  the  soil  might  be  ena- 
bled to  enter  into  more  extensive  contracts 
for  its  beneficial  cultivation  than  any  which 
they  could  at  present  form.  He  would 
allow  that  beneficial  cultivation  to  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  so  to  be  in  conformity  with  that 
freedom  which  it  had  been  the  tendency  of 
all  their  recent  legislation  to  promote.  At 
present  different  landed  proprietors  pos- 
sessed different  powers  for  the  letting  of 
their  lands  ;  but  he  would  give  to  all 
owners  of  the  soil,  whether  they  were  pri- 
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vate  indiTiduals,  or  laj  societies,  or  eccle- 
siastical corporations,  a  uniform  power  with 
respect  to  the  granting  of  agricultural 
leases.  He  (Mr.  Napier)  had  lately  read 
a  very  admirable  speech  made  by  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  in  which  that  noble  Duke, 
in  referring  to  the  relations  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  on  his  own  property,  stated 
there  were  in  the  office  the  heads  of  an 
agreement,  fairly  and  equitably  drawn  up 
as  between  landlord  and  tenant,  which  any 
tenant  could  come  in  and  sign  as  regarded 
beneficial  improvements.  In  the  same  way 
the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  A.  B.  Brooke)  who 
represented  Fermanagh,  had  also  another 
equitable  form  by  which  the  compensation 
paid  to  improving  tenants  was  regulated, 
and  so  far  everything  went  on  in  peace  and 
harmony.  He  admitted  the  law  might  and 
could  do  a  great  deal,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  make  a  good  landlord  or  a  good  tenant 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  co-operation 
of  all  parties  in  Ireland  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  final  adjustment  of  this 
question;  and  he  doubted  not  if  they  all 
did  their  duty  by  the  country,  as  well  as  to 
legislate  for  it,  rapid  advancement  and 
prosperity  would  bo  the  consequence.  If 
this  question  should  be  satisfactorily  ar- 
ranged, as  he  hoped  it  would  before  many 
months,  then  by  all  classes  doing  their 
duty,  by  exciting  the  people  to  industry, 
and  by  stimulating  their  energies  instead 
of  inflaming  their  passions,  who  could  de- 
fine the  extent  of  the  prosperity  to  which 
the  country  might  attain  ?  In  cases  where 
the  landlord  was  in  a  position  to  enter  into 
settlements  with  his  tenantry — as  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  owner  in  fee  and  the  occu- 
pier— ^he  thought  the  parties  should  be  left 
to  themselves,  and  no  legislation  intro- 
duced. But  then  came  a  case  of  difficulty 
— that  of  the  limitation  of  property.  The 
difficulty  was,  that  whilst  it  was  most  im- 
portant that  property  should  be  so  con- 
tinued for  family  provisions,  yet  it  should 
be  so  recrulated  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
beneficial  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  a  sys- 
tem of  leases  and  contracts.  He  found  in 
the  Report  of  the  Devon  Commission  the 
following  opinion  expressed  by  that  body: 
*'  In  many  well-regulated  estates  no  leases 
are  given;  but,  as  a  general  system,  we 
think  it  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  that  moderate  leases  should 
be  granted.''  He  (Mr.  Napier)  said  that  was 
sound  sense;  and,  therefore,  landlords  who 
had  not  the  power  of  making  leases  at 
present  ought  to  be  enabled  to  make  them. 
Now,  as  regarded  the  usage  called  tenant- 

Mr,  Napier 


right  in  Ulster,  as  at  present  practised,  he 

(Mr.  Napier)  had  the  highest  authority — 
that  of  Judge  Perrin  and  Mr.  Holmes,  both 
of  whom  went  the  Northern  Circuit  for  many 
years — for  saying  that  it  was  not  known  as 
a  legal  custom  ;  and  one  of  the  reasons 
why  he  objected  to  this  Bill  was  because 
it  sought  to  perpetuate  a  vicious  system 
of  compensation.  If  they  could  obtain  a 
fair  and  free  compensation  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  for  improvements  of  an 
unexhausted  nature,  it  would  be  all  the 
better;  at  the  same  time  he  should  say 
he  would  not  touch  or  interfere  with  any 
existing  custom  or  usage  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament. Advances  had  been  made  on 
the  faith  of  that  custom.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  usage  and  contract,  and  he,  there- 
fore, would  not  interfere  with  it.  To  the 
first  clause  of  the  Bill  introduced  by  his 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  S.  Crawford),  he  should 
object.  That  clause  sought  to  enact  **  that 
all  improvements  of  the  soil,  and  all 
works  of  every  description  which  should 
be  eflPected  by  the  labour  of  the  tenant, 
should  be  held  to  be  the  property  of  such 
tenant.**  In  that  principle  he  (Mr.  Napier) 
could  not  agree.  In  his  opinion  the  tenant- 
farmer  was  as  deeply  interested  in  main- 
taining the  fixed  rights  of  property  as  any 
other  individual;  for,  after  all,  the  rights 
of  property  were  the  basis  of  all  civilisation; 
and  if  they  infringed  on  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty they  infringed  on  the  rights  of  in- 
dustry— for  property  was  the  accumulated 
gain  of  industry.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  S.  Crawford),  in  introducing  the  Bill, 
had  referred  to  the  Scotch  law  on  the  sub- 
ject. Now,  let  them  see  what  was  the 
state  of  the  Scotch  law.  It  was  a  general 
feeling  in  Scotland  that,  by  giving  the  ten- 
ant a  lease  for  nineteen  years,  the  landlord 
ensured  to  him  an  opportunity  of  repaying 
himself  for  whatever  outlay  and  improve- 
ments he  might  make  in  his  holding.  His 
(Mr.  Napier's)  objection,  amongst  others,  to 
the  present  Bill  was,  that  it  pointed  out  no 
period  in  which  these  improvements  might 
repay  themselves.  He  denied  that  the 
tenant  was  entitled  in  perpetuity  to  the 
absolute  benefit  of  these  improvements. 
What  he  should  recommend  was  this — let 
them  well  consider  the  nature  of  the  im- 
provements, and  then,  by  a  proper  scale  of 
computation,  endeavour  to  measure  the 
number  of  years  requisite  to  compensate 
the  tenant  for  his  outlay  and  improvements. 
When  he  spoke  of  improvements,  he  more 
particularly  referred  to  improvements  ia 
the  soil,  than  improvements  on  the  soil— 
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siich,  for  instance,  as  sub- soiling,  draining, 
and  improved  caltivation.    He  believed,  in 
all  cases  in  Scotland,  as  also  in  Bngland, 
there  was  a  certain  period  fixed  and  made 
applicable,  and  within   which  the  tenant 
might  reimburse  himself  for  his  outlay,  but 
beyond  which  the  tenant  could  have  no 
further  claim  on  these  improvements.     He 
wished  to  see  secured  to  the  tenant  that 
certain  period  of  possession  during  which 
he  could  bo  placed  in  the  enjoyment  and 
occupation  of  his  holding,  and  thereby  en- 
abled to  reap  the  fruits  of  those  improve- 
ments and  outlays;  and  if  any  interruption 
should  intervene  to  his  possession,  then 
the  value    of  the   number  of  unexpired 
years  of  his  tenure  should  be  fairly  as- 
certained, and  full  and  due  compensation 
awarded.     That  appeared  to  him  a  plan  so 
just  that  no  righteous  landlord  or  honest 
tenant  would  object  to  it.     He  objected, 
that   by   the  Interpretation    Clause    and 
other  clauses  in  the  Bill  now  before  the 
House,  existing  contracts  would  be  inter- 
fered with;  and  he  maintained  that  it  would 
be  most  impolitic  and  unjust  so  to  tamper 
with  the  fixed  principles  of  property.    The 
Preamble  of  the  Bill  stated,  that  by  custom 
"  a  right  of  continued  occupation  is  en- 
joyed by  the  tenant  in  possession,  subject 
to  the  payment  of  the  rent  to  which  he  is 
liable,  or  such  change  of  rent  as  shall  after- 
Wards  be  settled  from  time  to  time  by  fair 
valuation."      Now,   he  did  not  recognise 
the  two  principles  embodied  in  those  words, 
one  of  which  was  fixity  of  tenure,  and  the 
other  compulsory  valuation.     By  the  4th 
Clause,  a  tenant  being  served  with  notice 
to  quit,  or  notice  of  ejectment,  or  notice 
of  increased  rent,  or  if  a  tenant  at  will, 
claiming  a  reduced  rent,  might  serve  on 
his  landlord  a  notice  of  his  claim,  and  offer 
arbitration.     Now,  supposing  that  a  tenant 
had  forfeited  his  lease  by  violating  the  con- 
ditions—  say   against   subletting  —  which 
was  considered  to  be  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,  yet  all  the  right  of 
the  landlord  was,  notwithstanding,  to  be 
superseded  by  the  present  Bill.     Then  an 
appeal  from  this  arbitration  was  allowed  to 
a  barrister  at  quarter- sessions  or  to  a  jury; 
and  if  a  landlord  were  served  with  claims 
by  a  number  of  his  tenants,  he  might  have 
to  go  to  quarter-sessions  to  meet  several 
hundreds  of  cases.     What  property  could 
stand  that?     By  the  7th  Clause  the  ar- 
bitrators were  to  allow  the  tenant  value 
for   buildings   he    had  erected,  although 
those  buildings  might  have  been  erected 
and  sublet  in  contravention  of  the  lease; 
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and  thus  the  landlord  would  be  compelled 
to  pay  the  tenant  for  the  violation  by  the 
latter,  of  his  lease.   Arbitration,  though  at 
times  very  useful  and  very  wise,  was  not 
always  applicable  as  between  landlord  and 
tenant.      Each  appointed  as  his  arbitrator 
some  individual  who  sympathised  with  him 
or  his  class;  and  when  they  could  not  agree, 
they  generally  decided  in  "  splitting  the 
difference,"  as  the  phrase  went,  but  seldom 
succeeded  in  doing  justice  to  either  landlord 
or  tenant.     In  a  little  book  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,   called  the   '*  Tenant-Right 
Catechism,"  he  found  a  very  remarkable 
case — the  case  of  a  Mr.  Berwick  who  was 
stated  to  have  lost  1,4852.  by  a  holding. 
He  paid  for  the  interest  of  the  holding  the 
sum  of  1,000Z.;  for  improvements,  SOQL; 
which  made  1,800^     He  sold  his  *'  tenant- 
right"  for    3152.,   which    deducted   from 
1,8002.  left    1,4852.  as    the    gross  loss. 
But,  according  to  a  diiferent  calculation, 
made   on  the  true  facts,  instead  of  hav- 
ing lost    1,4852.,'  he   gained  during    his 
tenure   2952.      As  to  cases   of  eviction, 
he  could  not  deny  that  many  things  oc- 
curred that  would  be  bitterly  regretted  by 
all  feeling  and  Christian  men.     He  per- 
fectly concurred  with  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
S.    Crawford)  that    the  Legislature    was 
bound  to  provide  just  compensation  to  the 
tenant  in  all  cases  of  unexhausted  improve- 
ments, and  that  the  tenant  should  have  a 
fair  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
these  improvements.     Yet  he  would  not  be 
induced  to  go  outside  the  limits  of  the  fixed 
laws  of  property,  in  order  to  accomplish 
that  object.     He  believed  they  now  had  it 
in  their  power  to  benefit  to  a  gfeat  extent 
the  agricultural  interests  of  Ireland.     The 
subject,  no  doubt,  was  a  difficult  one.     He 
had  applied  his  mind  to  it  for  years;  and 
though  he  believed  he  had  been  able  in  the 
end  to  arrive  at  a  safe  and  satisfactory  so- 
lution of  the  difficulty,  he  yet  felt  himseli 
at  present  unwilling  to  say  more.    That  un- 
willingness  arose  in  this   way.      At  the 
commencement  of  the  present  Session,  it 
was  his  intention  to  have  submitted  a  mea- 
sure to  the  House,  and  to  have  solicited 
the  assistance  of  the  House  in  carrying  it 
through,  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
landlord  and  tenant;  yet  now,  owing  to  his 
present  position  as  a  Member  of  the  Go- 
vernment, his  opinion  was  that  the  mea- 
sure should  be  brought  in  under  the  sanc- 
tion and  responsibility  of  the  Government; 
because  it  was  right  that  the  Government 
should  have  a  full  opportunity  of  consid- 
ering this  important  subject.     In  the  pre- 
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8ent  period  of  the  Session  Her  Majesty's 
Government  could  not  be  expected  to  com- 
plete anj  measure  of  so  important  a  na- 
ture. But  he  might  say  he  had  shadowed 
forth  an  outline  of  what  the  measure  should 
be.  The  first  duty  in  framing  a  Bill  on  this 
subject  would  be  to  consolidate  more  than 
one  hundred  Statutes  which  referred  to 
the  tenure  and  occupation  of  land.  The 
second  would  be  the  full  and  complete  in- 
vestigation of  all  the  remedies  that  had 
been  suggested  on  both  sides,  with  a  view 
to  final  and  equitable  adjustment  between 
the  landlord  and  tenant;  and  the  third  would 
be  as  regarded  those  cases  in  which  the  par- 
ties on  both  sides  agreed — a  power  of  agree- 
ment never  to  be  overlooked — and  where  they 
did  not,  nor  could  not  agree,  then  for  the  law 
to  step  in  and  declare  what  should  be  a  fair, 
and  just,  and  reasonable  arrangement.  He 
was  sorry  to  have  trespassed  so  long  upon 
the  attention  of  the  House;  but  the  ques- 
tion was  one  of  great  importance.  He 
would  take  the  liberty  of  reading  an  ex- 
tract from  a  report  furnished  by  a  very 
respectable  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  Ireland  (Mr.  Pim),  in  which 
some  very  strong  objections  were  urged 
against  the  extension  of  the  principle  of 
Tenant  Right,  as  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Rochdale : — 

"  The  Ulster  Tenant  Right  depends  merely  on 
the  good  feeling  and  sense  of  justice  of  the  land- 
lords, joined  with  the  fear  that  an  infringement  of 
what  the  tenants  have  esteemed  their  rights  might 
produce  serious  disturbances.  It  does  not  effect 
perfect  security  in  Ulster,  and  it  appears  to  us 
impracticable  to  adapt  it  to  the  rest  of  Ireland. 
To  give  the*  tenants  a  perpetuity  at  the  present 
rents,  or  at  a  Taluation,  would  be  to  violate  the 
rights  of  property,  by  confiscating  the  future  in- 
terests of  the  landlord  for  the  advantage  of  the 
tenant.  Such  injustice  can  never  be  expedient, 
and  so  long  as  the  present  laws  remain  in  opera- 
tion it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  it  would  effect 
any  good  end.  To  give  the  tenant  a  legal  right  to 
compensation  for  improvements,  subject  to  all  the 
restrictions  and  limitations  which  have  been  pro- 
posed, would  only  be  an  additional  complication  of 
the  law,  harassing  and  vexatious  to  the  landlord, 
and  delusive  to  the  tenant.  The  remedy  which 
we  propose  is  freedom.  All  dealings  connected 
with  the  land  are  best  determined  by  private  con- 
tract, and  legislative  interference  in  such  case  is 
hurtful  I  but  the  present  system  is  one  continued 
series  of  interferences.  For  the  removal  of  this 
interference  the  assistance  of  the  Legislature  is 
ivquired  ;  but  all  legislation  on  this  subject  should 
be  permissive  and  enabling,  not  compulsory.  If 
all  parties  connected  with  land  be  placed  on  a 
Hk**»«'j  of  complete  mercantile  equity — if  perfect 
r  of  forming  and  enforcing  valid  contracts 
i*mi  -the  arrangements  which  their  mu- 
u>  f/ill  suggest  will  ensure  the  greatest 
■iiemtelves  and  fiir  the  public." 

•  Napier 


He  had  now  stated  the  great  outlines  of  the 
measure  which  he  contemplated,  and  which 
went  as  far  as  he  thought  would  be  ad- 
visable in  regulating  the  contracts  betweea 
landlord  and  tenant.  There  was  no  exer- 
tion he  could  make,  no  industry  he  could 
supply,  no  information  he  could  obtain, 
which  he  would  not  use  with  the  greatest 
diligence,  in  order  to  have  the  question 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  issue.  These 
simple  measures  would  do  more  good,  and 
tend  more  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
Ireland,  than  all  the  nostrums  which  might 
be  propounded  during  the  next  half  cen- 
tury. While  he  would  struggle  to  make 
th&*Iaw  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  he  would  en* 
dcavour  to  maintain  the  rights  of  property, 
and  protect  the  industrious  tenant.  This 
was  his  prayer — that  God  would  bless  Ire- 
land, so  that  yet,  by  a  gradual  and  certain 
process  she  might  acquire  a  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  He  hoped  yet 
to  see  her  happy  and  prosperous. 

Mr.  ROCHE  said,  that  in  the  name  of 
justice,  mercy,  and  fair  play,  let  the  law 
be  a  terror  to  all  evil-doers,  but  let  the 
House  remember  that  all  the  evil-doers  in 
Ireland  were  not  confined  to  the  Ribband 
lodges.  The  right  hon.  and  learned  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  said  that  they 
could  not  make  good  landlords  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  but  they  might  prevent  land- 
lords from  being  mischievous  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  Though  he  had  listened  with 
great  pleasure  to  the  commencement  and 
greater  part  of  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  he  was  sadly 
disappointed  with  the  conclusion,  because, 
if  ever  he  had  heard  a  speech  which  con* 
tained  a  good  reason  for  going  into  Com* 
niittee  to  consider  the  details  of  a  measure, 
it  was  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman.  In  the  present  un- 
happy state  of  Ireland  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  principles  lately  pro- 
claimed by  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland  at  Coleraine,  and  repeated  -by 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Napier)  that  afternoon,  should  take  the 
form  of  an  Act  of  Parliament;  but  after 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  he  did  not  know  how  the  coun- 
try was  to  be  governed.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  said  it  was  ne« 
cossary  there  should  be  a  change  of  the 
law.  That  was  said  out  of  office;  but  now 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Naas)  and  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  were  in  office* 
they  did  not  come  forward  to  propose  it. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
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fainted  at  what  he  meant  to  do  on  this  sub- 
jaot»  and  one  thing  was,  to  increase  the 
fower  of  the  landlords  :  that  might  be  a 
Tery  good  thing  in  itself,  bnt  he  (Mr. 
Roche)  would  say  that  that  would  not 
tooeh  the  present  evil.  What  he  com- 
plained of  was,  that  the  landlords  did  not 
do  what  they  were  now  enabled  to  do.  If 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
not  changed  his  mind  of  late,  why  did  he 
not  at  one  introduce  his  measure  ?  It  was 
idle  to  say,  "  Wait  for  the  next  Session  of 
Parliament,  and  see  what  measure  we  will 
introduoe,*'  because  the  Government  might 
not  be  in  office  next  Session,  and  then  what 
Woold  become  of  their  Bill  ?  All  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  said  of 
Mr.  Berwick's  case  might  be  quite  true; 
btt  that  Tery  case  was  exactly  the  case 
thai  ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  arbitra- 
tion  clauses  of  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Rochdale.  With  regard  to  Lord  Dun- 
gannon's  tenants,  what  objection  could 
there  be  to  go  into  Committee  on  this  Bill, 
CO  as  to  de?ise  means  for  muzzling  such 
tenants  as  those  of  that  nobleman  ?  He 
believed  that  all  the  social  evils  under 
which  Ireland  laboured,  were  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  defective  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  Let  the  House  look 
at  the  present  social  state  of  that  country. 
First,  there  was  a  frightful  decrease  of  the 
population;  then  there  were  agrarian  dis- 
turbances, and  safety  neither  to  life  nor 
property;  and,  lastly,  there  was  an  over- 
whelming accumulation  of  taxation.  All 
could  be  traced  to  the  unhappy  state^of  the 
question  of  landlord  and  tenant.  As  to 
the  first,  he  did  not  wish  to  bring  into  the 
consideration  of  it  the  question  of  the 
£smine.  He  believed  that  the  eflPects  of 
that  famine  might  have  been  mitigated  by 
a  good  system  of  legislation;  but  it  had 
act  pleased  Parliament  to  apply  such  a 
system.  He  would,  however,  put  the  fam- 
be  ont  of  consideration — it  was  over,  and 
still  the  frightful  decrease  of  the  popula- 
tion went  on.  In  1851  there  entered 
the  port  of  New  York  alone  250,000  emi- 
grants from  Ireland.  Tho  Irish  did  not 
emigrate  in  families,  but  in  sections,  and 
he  believed  that  the  number  he  had  men- 
tioned represented  in  fact  1,000,000  of 
persons,  and  that,  before  many  years  had 
passed,  the  whole  of  the  1.000,000  would 
have  left  the  country.  All  this  arose  in 
oonseqnence  of  the  insecurity  of  tenure  in 
Irdand.  Then,  as  to  agrarian  disturbances, 
it  waa  patent  to  every  one  that  the  dread- 
fal  avram  that  were  committed  arose  out 


of  the  existing  state  of  landlord  and  ten- 
ant. The  House  ought  to  apply  itself 
to  the  cause  of  such  an  evil,  and  try  to 
remedy  it.  Much  had  been  said  about  the 
rights  of  property,  but  more  might  be  said 
about  the  rights  of  human  life.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  Bill  before  the  House 
that  tended  to  improve  the  rights  of  pro-» 
perty.  No  one  could  deny  that  the  enor- 
mous taxation  now  raised  in  Ireland  was 
to  be  traced  to  the  insecurity  of  tenure, 
because  the  ratepayers  had  been  driven  out 
of  the  country  by  the  oppressive  nature  of 
the  existing  laws.  No  measure  would  give 
satisfaction  in  Ireland  which  did  not  give 
the  tenant  full  value  for  his  improvements. 
And  as  to  the  accumulation  of  taxation^ 
did  any  one  believe  they  could  stop  it  by 
any  ether  means  than  by  bringing  the  only 
capital  they  had — the  capital  of  the  tenant- 
farmers — and  the  land  together  ?  At  pre- 
sent there  was  a  large  amount  of  capital 
in  the  savings  banks  that  might  be  applied 
to  the  land,  but  proper  legislation  on  the 
subject  was  required  for  the  purpose.  To 
one  part  of  the  Bill,  that  of  providing 
compensation  for  improvements,  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  appeared  to 
agree.  Let  the  House,  then,  go  into  Com- 
mittee upon  this  Bill.  If  they  did,  there 
might  be  other  parts  of  it  upon  which  they 
might  agree;  but,  if  they  refused,  the 
people  of  Ireland  would  say  the  declara- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord  at  Coleraine,  and 
of  three  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tlemen in  that  House,  on  this  question^ 
were  a  mere  sham. 

Viscount  CASTLEREAGH  said,  that 
if  there  were  any  difficulty  greater  than  an- 
other on  this  question  among  those  hon. 
Members  from  Ireland  who  sat  on  his  side 
of  the  House,  it  arose  from  the  feeling 
that  the  Government  had  not  solved  the 
dilemma  in  which  Ireland  was  placed  by 
bringing  in  a  Bill  upon  the  subject.  His 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Rochdale  (Mr. 
Crawford)  had,  in  common  with  many  other 
hon.  Members  who  advocated  this  question 
of  tenant-right,  inflicted  what  the  great 
daily  organ  of  public  opinion  called  an 
annual  "  craze  upon  the  House;  but 
he  had  done  so,  not  with  a  view  of  ob- 
taining popularity,  or  for  any  interest  con- 
nected with  tenant-right,  but  from  a  deep 
and  earnest  conviction  that  to  this  question 
much  and  many  of  the  calamities  of  Ire- 
land were  to  be  attributed;  and  his  hon. 
Friend  having  brought  forward  this  Bill, 
he  (Viscount  Castlereagh)  thought  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  allow  the 
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hon.  Gentleman's  Bill  to  go  into  Commit- 
tee. He  had  rejoiced  to  hear  the  admira- 
ble, conciliatory,  most  kind,  and  he  might 
say  most  affectionate  speech,  towards  the 
people  of  Ireland,  that  had  that  day  been 
delivered  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland;  and  the  ad- 
dress lately  dcliyered  by  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Naas)  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land to  his  constituents  at  Coleraine  also 
held  out  great  hopes  that  the  Government 
were  prepared  to  settle  this  great  question 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  country. 
But  still  it  appeared  that  the  Government 
measure  was  to  be  deferred  and  delayed. 
Like  many  other  things  which  the  present 
Government  had  taken  up,  they  had  con- 
signed it  to  the  dim  region  of  the  future. 
The  Mokanna  of  the  Treasury  Bench,  who 
had  just  promised  to  legislate  on  this  sub- 
ject at  some  future  period,  was  only  rivalled 
by  the  Lady  of  Mystery,  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland.  He  was  afraid  that  by 
staving  off  this  question,  they  wished  to 
cashier  the  Bill  of  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  S. 
Crawford).  He  himself  would  not  be  bound 
to  all  the  details  of  his  hon.  Friend's  Bill, 
for  he  saw  many  objectionable  parts  in  it; 
but  what  he  said  was,  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment acknowledged  its  principle,  and  wish- 
ed to  deal  fairly  with  the  Bill,  they  would 
allow  it  to  go  into  Committee.  This  was 
not  only  a  tenant  question,  it  was  a  ques- 
tion very  deeply  affecting  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  also;  and  he  trusted  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  lose  no  time  in  bringing 
the  matter  to  a  satisfactory  settlement  on 
their  behalf  also.  He  appealed  to  the  ter- 
ritorial squirearchy  of  England,  and  asked 
them  to  prove  their  sympathy  with  the  in- 
terests of  agriculture  by  helping  to  place 
the  Irish  farmers  in  a  right  position.  The 
mode  of  letting  land  in  England  and  Ire- 
land was  very  different.  In  England  the 
landlord  raised  the  farm-house,  the  byres, 
the  fences,  and  kept  them  in  repair;  but 
in  Ireland  the  tenant  was  obliged  to  do 
everthing  of  this  kind,  and  if,  after  occupy- 
ing his  farm  for  ten  years,  his  landlord 
blamed  him  for  not  effecting  any  improve- 
ments, and  called  him  an  idle  fellow,  the 
tenant  would  reply,  **  Very  true;  I  have 
got  a  little  money;  but  what  security  have 
I,  if  I  lay  it  out  on  my  farm,  that  I  shall 
ever  get  any  of  it  back  again  when  I  am 
obliged  to  quit  ?  "  Until  this  question  was 
idaced  on  a  better  footing,  there  could  be 
but  discontent  and  heartburning 
Jie  tenantry.  He  did  not  wish  to 
any  accwbitj  into  that  debate, 
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which  he  regarded  as  a  presage  of  better 
times  for  Ireland;  but  he  said  if  the  mea- 
sure to  be  brought  in  by  the  Government 
was  not  laid  upon  the  table,  if  the  House 
was  not  to  be  informed  what  the  Mokannas 
of  the  Government  intended  to  do,  then  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  Irish  Members 
to  support  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Rochdale.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
Session  would  not  be  allowed  to  reach  an 
untimely  close  without  some  certainty  be- 
ing held  out  to  them  on  this  subject.  The 
Bill  of  his  hon.  Friend  was  the  bird  in  the 
hand,  which,  although  perhaps  not  of  the 
finest  plumage,  was  better  than  two  of  the 
Government's  in  the  bush.  He  assured 
the  noble  Lord  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  that  he  did  not  wish  to  take  a 
course  hostile  to  the  Government;  but  he 
felt  that,  under  the  existing  circumstances, 
his  duty  to  his  constituents  was  to  vote  for 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill. 

Mr.  J.  GREENE  made  an  earnest  ap- 
peal to  the  English  Members  of  the  Honse 
to  allow  the  Bill  to  advance  into  Commit- 
tee. He  could  afford  them  the  most  com- 
plete proofs  of  the  necessity  for  passing 
into  law  some  sound  and  well-considered 
enactment,  by  which  the  landlords  of  Ire- 
land might  no  longer  be  sanctioned  in  that 
destructive  course  which  many  of  them  had 
pursued.  He  himself  had  had  consider- 
able experience  of  Ireland,  and  in  travelling 
through  many  parts  of  it  he  found  the  land 
undrained,  uncultivated,  and  unfenced.  He 
maintained  that  there  must  be  some  cause 
which  was  capable  of  being  manifested  to 
explain  why  such  a  state  of  things  existed. 
He  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  who  had 
just  sat  down,  that  these  evils  had  their 
origin  in  the  tenant-farmers  of  the  country 
having  no  security  for  any  oudaj  they 
might  make.  There  were  certain  bad  and 
heartless  landlords  existing  in  Ireland  who 
took  advantage  of  the  industrious  and  pro- 
vident wherever  they  found  him,  and  har- 
ried him  into  a  common  ruin  with  those 
who  had  been  wasteful  and  unthrifty,  dis- 
possessing him  of  his  holding,  and  then 
selling  that  land  to  the  highest  bidder 
which  he  had  made  valuable  by  his  indus- 
try. Could  any  one,  then,  make  it  a  mat- 
ter of  astonishment  that  such  a  race  of 
tenantry  existed  in  Ireland,  or  that  no  im- 
provement had  taken  place  there  ?  To  him 
it  seemed  but  the  natural  working  of  cause 
and  effect.  He  was  most  happy,  for  one, 
to  join  his  humble  voice  in  calling  on  Eng- 
lish proprietors,  for  their  oim  interest,  to 
consider  what  enactments  might  be  de- 
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vised  to  direct  the  flow  of  capital  towards 
the  improyement  of  the  land,  and  not  to 
allow  it   to   remain  a  waste  and  a  how- 
Uog  wilderness.    He  had  travelled  recently 
through  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  seated  on 
the  hoz  seat  he  had  asked  the  driver  to  ex- 
plain to  him  the  cause  of  the  very  improved 
appearance  of  a  large  tract  of  country. 
The  man  said   that   the  proprietors  had 
given  leases,   and  hence    the   occupying 
tenants  felt   they  had   an  ohject   in  im- 
proving their  lands.     He,  however,  was  of 
opinion  that  mere  leases  would  not  neces- 
sarily guarantee  such  results  as  those  he 
had  witnessed.     Capital,  also,  was  neces- 
sary, and  unless  some  enactment  was  pass- 
ed  giving  compensation  for  unexhausted 
improvements,    he    was  firmly  convinced 
Ireland  would  remain  as  it  had  heen  for 
the  last  two  centuries — untilled  and  un- 
cultivated, with  a  tenantry  dissatisfied,  and 
the  landlords  living  on  the  rack,  for  the 
only  chance  that  seemed  to  he  open  to  the 
tenant  of  hettering  himself  was  hy  the  death 
of  the  landlord.     He  quite  agreed  with  the 
nohle  Lord  (Viscount  Castlereagh)  that  the 
present  measure  in  some  of  its  details  might 
be  amended;  hut  that  was  no  ohjection  to 
their  proceeding  with  the  Bill  in  Committee, 
and  he  earnestly  trusted,  therefore,  that 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  op- 
posite would  have  no  hesitation  in  giving 
his  assent  to  the  adoption  of  that  course. 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY :  Perhaps  I 
ought  to  apologise  to  the  House  for  present- 
ing myself  so  soon  after  my  first  introduc- 
tion; but  there  are  some  peculiar  circum- 
stances connected  with  this  Bill  which  may 
justify  my  intrusion.  I  can  bear  personal 
testimony  to  this  House,  of  the  deep,  in- 
tense, and  all-absorbing  interest  which  the 
people  of  Ireland  feel  at  the  present  moment 
10  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale. 
In  the  greatest  agricultural  constituency  in 
Irdand,  which  bears  the  same  analogy  to 
IreUmd  as  Yorkshire  does  to  England,  the 
whole  question  at  issue,  during  the  recent 
deetion,  was  the  question  now  before  the 
House.  In  every  part  of  that  great  county, 
tod  in  every  meeting  that  was  held  through- 
oat  it,  attended  by  thousands  of  persons, 
the  one  question  absorbing  the  minds  of 
the  people  was  that  of  tenant  right.  In 
Irdand  there  wilV  be  the  very  deepest  feel- 
hg  of  disappointment,  from  Coleraine  to 
Cork,  if  this  Bill  is  not  allowed  to  be  read 
a  second  time.  It  appears  on  all  hands, 
«id  it  18  most  satisfactory  to  find  from  the 
feedi  of  the  right  hon.  the  Attorney  Gen- 


eral for  Ireland,  that  there  is  no  difference 
of  opidion  as  to  the  principle  of  this  Bill. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  compensation  to  the  tenant  for  his 
unexhausted  improvements — the  very  words 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland — is  a  sound  and  indis- 
putable principle;  and  so  far  as  I  under- 
stand '  this  Bill,  there  will  be  nothing  more 
established  by  its  being  permitted  to  be 
read  a  second  time.     I  shall  not  at  present 
detain  the  House  by  going  through  every 
clause  of  the  Bill,  to  each  of  which  the  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  has  objected. 
There  were,  however,  two  clauses  to  which 
he  seemed  most  to  object,  one  of  which  de- 
clares that  all  improvements  that  may  ap- 
pear on  the  land  shall  be  presumed  to  be 
done  by  the  tenant;  and  another,  which  has 
a  retrospective  effect,  giving  to  the  tenant 
the  benefit  of  all  past  improvements  made 
by  himself.     Now,   these  are  matters  of 
detail,  which  can,  if  necessary,  be  amended 
in  Committee.  I  do  not  mean  at  present  to 
express  my  individual  opinion  on  those  two 
clauses.     I  am  as  open  as  any  Member  in 
the  House  to  consider  them  both  in  Com- 
mittee.    But  as  to  one  of  them,  I  would 
remind  this  House,  and   especially  those 
Members  for  English  constituencies,  that 
although  in  England  it  may  be  usual  and 
fair  to  presume  that  improvements  upon 
the  land  are  effected  by  the  landlord,  such 
being  the   uniform   practice  in  England, 
that  there  is  no  such  practice  in  Ireland, 
where,  as  a  general  proposition,  improve- 
ments  are  not  effected  by  the  landlord. 
Now,  I   have   not  ascertained,  from   the 
speech  of  the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land, whether  he  does  or  does  not  object, 
on   the  part  of  the  Government,  to   the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill.     It  would  be 
desirable  to  obtain  explicitly  the  informa- 
tion, whether  the  second  reading  is  object- 
ed to  or  not.     It  is  a  simple  question,  and 
can  be  plainly  answered^  **  yes  "  or  "no." 
And,  secondly,  I  have  not  collected  from 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  when  it 
is  that  he  intends  to  introduce  the  third 
Bill  which  he  has  alluded  to,  for  compen- 
sation to  the  tenant.     There  were  three 
measures  propounded  on  the  part  of  the 
Government — one  was  for  a  consolidation, 
or  codification,  of  the  laws  between  land- 
lord  and   tenant,   to   which,   if   properly 
framed,  there  could  be  no  possible  objec- 
tion; the  second,  a  Bill  to  regulate  and 
simplify  the  future  remedies  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  which  would  also  be  a 
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desirable  matter;  an<.t,  third,  the  Oompen- 
aatioR  Bill,  for  unexhausted  improyements. 
Now  I  would  suggest,  that  this  third  Bill 
for  compensating  the  tenant  for  his  un- 
exhausted improvements  should  be  intro- 
duced at  once,  immediately  after  the  Easter 
recess :    because,  without  at  all  doubting 
the  assurances  we  have  received  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  it  has  been  already 
surmised  that  it  is  just  possible  that  before 
Bcxt  Session  of  Parliament  there  may  be 
a  new  Government   in  office  ;    and  it  is 
also  possible  that  before  that  period  shall 
arrive,  we  may,  by  judicial  changes  in  Ire- 
land, be  deprived  of  the  services  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  possibly  of  the 
Solicitor  General  also.     Then  what  gua- 
rantee should  we  have  for  all  these  excel- 
lent declarations  of  good  intentions  on  the 
part  of  the  present  law  officers?     They 
will  all  pass  away  and  go  for  nothing;  and 
the  future  law  officers  will  not  be  bound 
by  them,  but  will  be  quite  at  liberty  to 
come  forward  and  say,  **  This  is  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  question  to  deal  with,  involv- 
ing a  great  amount  of  complexity,  and 
perhaps  it  will  be  hotter  to  let  things  go  on 
as  they  are,  than  to  attempt  to  legislate 
on  the  subject."     Now,  I  do  say,  that  if 
it  involves  ever  so  much  complexity,  it  is 
better  to  encounter  it,  than  to  let  things  go 
on  as  they  are  in  Ireland.     I   am  quite 
sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  legislating  pro- 
perly on  this  subject,  but  I  am  equally 
satisfied  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  impossi- 
bility.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself 
has  admitted  that  it  is  not  impossible,  for 
he  says  be  will  introduce  a  measure  on  the 
subject.     Now,  I  would  hope  to  have  somo 
idea  of  what  that  moasure  will  be.    It  would 
be  very  desirable  to  know  at  present.     I 
should   like  to  know  also  how  this  Bill 
proposes  to  deal  with  the  tenant*8  admitted 
right    to    compensation  ?    and    how   any 
question  of  compensation  can  be  legislated 
upon,  oxcopting  by  some  such  measure  as 
is  now  proposed?     There  must  be  some 
mode  of  ascertaining  this  compensation. 
It  must  be  done  by  some  description  of 
valuation,  because  if  it  were  never  to  be 
ascertained  except  by  express  contract  be- 
tween the  parties,  we   do  not  want  any 
legislation  upon  the  subject.     In  that  case 
the  parties  would  legislate  for  themselves. 
But  if  there  were  to  be  cases  in  which  the 
i       unt  of  compensation  will  not  depend 
n  contract  alone,  then  it  must  of  ne- 
<        :y  be  ascertained  by  some  mode  of 
'  There  waa    some    suggestion 
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thrown  out  to  this  House,  that  arbitration 
would  not  be  a  satisfactory  mode  to  settle 
the  amount  of  oompensation.     But,  at  all 
events,  it  must  be  by  some  sort  of  valaa- 
tion  that  the  compensation  is  to  be  aseer- 
tained.     An  Act  of  last  Session,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  approached  perhaps  nearest 
to  the  present  measure,  entitled  tenants  in 
England  or  Ireland,  who  may  have  erected 
any  farm-buildings  or  fixtures   upon  the 
land,  either  to  remove  them,  or  have  them 
valued   for  the  landlord.     The   principle 
adopted  in  that  Act  was  preeisely  the  aame 
as  that  of  the  present  Bill.     Under  that 
Act  each  party,  landlord   and  tenant,  is 
entitled  to  choose  a  referee,  and  the  two  re- 
ferees are  to  appoint  a  common  umpire,  by 
whom  the  valuation  is  to  be  made.     Now, 
this  question  of  compensation  to  the  tenant- 
farmer  of  Ireland  is  not  a  question  of  to- 
day, or  of  this  Session  or  last  Seasion,  or 
of  this  century  or  last  century.     It  is  that 
which  has  always  been,   for  many  oen- 
turies  past,  the  great  and  paramount  ques- 
tion in  Ireland.     The  uncertainty  of  the 
tenant's  holding  has  always  been  the  eanse 
of  the  desolation  of  the  country.    Every 
remedy,  save  that  of  giving  to  the  Irish 
tenant-farmer  some  security  of  tenm^,  or 
some  right  to  compensation  for  his  industry 
and  outlay,  has  been  tried,  and  tried  in 
vain.    The  plantation  of  Ireland,  with  Eng- 
lish and   Scottish  immigrants,  has  bean 
tried  over  and  over  again,  from  the  fmga 
of  Henry  II.  up  to  the  present  day.     The 
rooting  out  of  the  Irish  people  has  bean 
tried  over  and  over  again;  hot  the  simple 
remedy  has  never  been  tried,  of  endeavour- 
ing to  fix  them  in  their  own  soil.    Let  that 
remedy  be  tried  in  any  form,  either  by 
abling  the  industrious  tenant  to  aoquira 
permanent  interest  in  the  land,  or  by 
titling  him  to  compensation  for  bia  ODtlny, 
and  there  would  soon  arise  such  an  im- 
provement in  the  country  as  would  appear 
fabulous  for  me  to  attempt  to  deaeribe. 
Now,  I  do  not  at  all  object  to  the  prinmple 
of  the  Attorney  General  lor  Ireland,  an 
the  other  branch,  if  I  may  so  call  it»  of 
this  debate,  the  facilitating  of  eontraats 
between  landlord  and  tenant.     The  mora 
contracts  are  facilitated  and  adoptad,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  all  parties.  But  I  would 
go  greatly  beyond  the  principle  of  tha  right 
hon.   Gentleman.     I   wonM  facilitate  all 
transfer  of  land  to  such  an  axtent»  that 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  whatavar  in 
effecting  them;  and  so,  that  all  ckargas 
upon  land  should  ha  as  nmple  as  hank 
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■otes  or  bills  of  exchange,  and  as  easily 
negotiated  and  transferred.     There  are  no 
difficultiea  whatever  in  accomplishing  this 
object,  sare  those   that  arise  from  tech- 
nicalities and  embarrassments,  interposed 
by  law.     There  are  no  persons  in  the  com- 
monity  so  deeply  interested  in  carrying  out 
such  fooilitiet  to  the  utmost  extent  as  the 
existing  landowners,  who  now  monopolise 
the  land  of  the  country,  and  whose  property 
would  become  doubled  and  trebled  in  Yalue, 
in  tba  course  of  a  few  years,  if  this  princi- 
ple of  facility  of  transfer  or  free  trade  in 
land  were  adopted.     Therefore,    there  is, 
perbaps,  no  difference  between  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  myself  on  this  subject, 
excepting,  perbaps,  that  be  may  not  be 
prepared  to  go  so  far  as  1  do  in  facilitating 
all  contracts  relating  to  land.     However, 
to  come  back  to  the  question.    The  princi- 
ple of  this  Bill  is  admitted — the  principle 
of  compensation  to  tenants  for  unexhausted 
improTements — which  is  the  sole  principle 
it  inrolvei.     Are  the  Government  prepared 
to  state  now  that  they  will  oppose  the  sec- 
ond reading  of  this  Bill,  which  does  not 
bind  any  Member  of  this  House  to  adopt 
its  details  9     1  know  there  is  another  por- 
tion of  the  Bill  which  relates  to  the  custom 
of  tenant  right ;  but  the  principle  of  that 
eustom  is  to  a  great  extent  included  in 
oompenaation  for  improvements.  Although 
there  may  be  a  little  variation  in  different 
estates  in  Ireland,  yet  this  Ulster  custom  is 
one  tiiat  has  prevailed  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  from  century  to  century  : 
and  it  goes  so  far  back  that  it  is  a  disputed 
matter  whether  or  not  it  originated  in  the 
veign  of  James  I.     It  is  admitted  to  have 
exbted  from  a  very  remote  period,  and  the 
enstom   is   simply  this :  That  the  tenant 
who  bolds  land  to  which  the  custom  applies, 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  that  land 
to  an  incoming  tenant,  to  be  approved  of  by 
the  landlord,  subject  to  a  fair  rent.     Now, 
it  it  said  that  this  is  not  a  legal  custom. 
[Mr.  Whiteside:    Hear,    hear!]     If   it 
were,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  le- 
galising it;  but  it  is  a  perfectly  just  cus- 
tom, and  it  would  be  a  monstrous  thing  for 
aaj  landlord  to  oppose  the  operation  of  that 
eostom.     It  is  not  a  custom  that  applies 
tioliisively  to  any  particular  districts  of 
Ireland.     In  substance  it  extends  to  all 
tbe  foar  provinces;  and  any  person  who  has 
the  aligbtest  doubt  about  the  correctness  of 
Bj  statement,  may  satisfy  himself  at  once 
apon  the  sobject,  by  going  into  the  library 
^  this  Hente,  and  inspecting  there  the 
head  T^isnt  Right,  in  tbe  index  to  tbe  Re- 


ports on  the  Devon  Commission.     He  wil) 
there  find  that  the  practice  has  existed  upon 
some  estates  in  almost  every  county  in  Ire* 
land;  that  a  landlord,  to  whom   a  large 
arrear  of  rent  is  due — two,  or  three,  or 
four  years — permits  the  tenant  to  let  in 
another  person,  who  comes  forward  and 
pays  tbe  landlord  the  arrears  of  rent :  and 
he  will  also  find  there  many  instances  of 
the  money  having  passed  through  tbe  land- 
lord's own  bands,  who  deducted  from  it  bia 
arrears  of  rent.     In  many  cases  of  tenants 
at  will,  the  landlord  has  accepted  from  an 
incoming  tenant  a  large  portion  of  tbe  prin- 
cipal paid  by  him  for  the  goodwill  of  tbe 
farm ;  and  it  would  be  monstrous  to  main- 
tain that  he  could,  on  the  following  day, 
serve  the  tenant  with  a  notice  to  quit,  and 
eject  him  at  once.  There  is  certainly  nothing 
unreasonable  in  proposing  to  legalise  such  a 
custom.    It  is  quite  consistent  and  perfectly 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land to  legalise  it.     It  is  a  similar  custom, 
but  without  that  important  ingredient  of 
the  landlord  having  pocketed  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  arrears  of  bis    rent,  to  that 
which  constitutes  the  sole  foundation  of  all 
the  copyholds  of  England.     Any  person 
who  will  read  Blackstcne's  Commentaries, 
or  Wright's  Law  of  Tenures,  or  Eeeve*i 
History  of  the  English  Law,  will  see  at 
once  that  tbe  copyhold  custom  was  in  its 
origin  similar  to  that  which  is  sought  to 
be  legalised  by  the  tenant-right  farmers  of 
Ireland.      That   copyhold  custom  was  in 
effect  legalised  by  the  statute  of  Westmin- 
ster, the  first  which  limited  tbe  time  of 
prescription  to  the  reign  of  Richard  I. — a 
period  which  did  not  at  that  time  exceed 
about  eighty  years.  Whereas  now,  in  order 
to  maintain  this  tenant-right  custom,  the 
Irish  tenant-farmer  would  have  to  attempt 
to  establish  that  the  custom  bad  existed  in 
the  year  1189 — a  period  but  a  very  few 
years  subsequent  to  the  first  coming  of  the 
English  into  Ireland,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.     It  would  thus  appear  that  English 
copyholds  were  founded  upon  ancient  cus- 
tom, confirmed  by  subsequent  legislation. 
I  would  show,  from  other  instances  and 
analogies,  that  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  England,   tho  legalisation  of  this 
Irish  custom  would  be  just  and  right.     So 
much  for  the  tenant-right  custom,  which 
depends  upon    the   admitted  principle  of 
compensation  for  improvements,  and  upon 
the  additional  circumstance  that  it  is  ae- 
companied  by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum 
of  money,  a  great  portion  of  which  usually 
finds  its  way  into  the  landlord's  pocket  in 
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the  form  of  arrears  of  rent.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  grievous  thing  and  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ire- 
land if  they  found  that,  the  principles  of 
this  Bill  being  admitted,  it  has  not  been 
allowed  to  go  to  the  second  reading.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Rochdale 
has  undertaken  to  allow  it  to  remain  on 
the  table  until  the  Government  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  introducing  their  mea- 
sure. It  is  upon  such  a  measure  of  legis- 
lation as  this  that  the  whole  welfare  of 
Ireland  depends,  and  has  always  depended. 
It  does  not,  as  I  understand  its  provisions, 
confer  upon  any  tenant  a  right  to  hold  the 
land  against  his  landlord.  It  merely  pro- 
vides for  legalising  the  custom  of  tenant- 
right,  and  for  the  tenant's  right  to  com- 
pensation for  unexhausted  improvements, 
giving  to  the  landlord  an  option  to  continue 
the  tenant  at  a  fair  rent,  in  case  the  land- 
lord shall  not  pay  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation. But  even  if  it  did  go  farther  than 
that,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  detail,  which 
could  be  altered  in  Committee.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  tenant  shall  not  be  turned 
out  on  a  minute's  notice,  without  receiving 
compensation  for  his  outlay.  Now,  if  the 
Legislature  could  he  induced  to  pass  a 
measure  of  this  character,  we  should  hear 
no  more  in  Ireland  of  those  horrible  out- 
rages and  agrarian  disturbances  which 
have  so  long  been  connected  with  that 
land.  If  there  were  any  permanent  inte- 
rest given  to  the  tenants  of  Ireland,  or  any 
mode  of  compensation  for  unexhausted  im- 
provements, there  would  not  exist  that 
system  of  Ribbandism  which,  unfortu- 
natcily,  has  taken  hold — a  strong  hold — of 
some  districts;  which  in  some  places  has 
received  sympathy  and  support  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  Protestant,  Presbyterian,  and 
Catholic  population,  and  which  in  those 
districts,  has  set  at  utter  defiance  all  the 
terrors  of  the  law,  and  all  the  exertions  of 
the  local  clergy.  And  I  believe  that  my 
right  hon.  Friends  the  Attorney  and  Soli- 
citor General  for  Ireland  will  bear  me  out 
in  the  statement,  that  that  abominable  sys- 
tem is  based  altogether  upon  agrarian  dis- 
content. Now,  all  I  ask  on  the  present 
occasion  is,  simply  that  a  Bill  giving  satis- 
faction to  the  farmers  of  Ireland,  and  the 
principles  of  which  are  admitted  on  all 
•ides,  shall  be  read  a  second  time.  If  not, 
it  is  of  no  use  to  be  speaking  here  in  this 
Ho  about  discouraging  agitation.  If 
of  us  were  to  leave  this  House 
I  ico  V}  our  respective  districts  in  Ire- 
we  could  not  allay  agitation.    It  is 
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all  very  well  for  Gentlemen  to  profess  a 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  tenant- 
right  and  compensation  for  unexhausted 
improvements;  but  now  is  the  time  to  prove 
the  sincerity  of  that  feeling  by  giving  some 
practical  support  to  a  measure  which  as- 
serts some  just  and  admitted  principles, 
and  does  not  commit  the  Government  to 
any  of  their  details.  Sir,  I  may  have 
trespassed  too  long  upon  the  House,  but 
the  subject  is  one  that  would  not  be  ex- 
hausted even  by  many  days'  debate,  much 
less  in  a  short  discussion.  It  involves 
great  and  awful  considerations  to  my  coun- 
try. I  am  aware  there  are  other  hon. 
Members  anxious  to  address  the  House 
within  the  very  limited  time  allowed  for 
this  debate;  and,  thanking  the  House  for 
the  indulgence  with  which  it  has  favoured 
me,  I  sit  down  with  the  intention  of  sup- 
porting the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Sir  EMERSON  TENNENT  aaid,  he 
regarded  it  as  discouraging  to  the  prospect 
of  an  adjustment  of  this  long-agitated  ques- 
tion that  the  present  was  the  fifth,  if  not 
the  sixth  Bill  which  had  been  ineffectually 
submitted  to  Parliament  with  that  view 
within  the  last  five  or  six  years;  and  he 
deeply  regretted  that  this  fresh  effort  of 
his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  S.  Crawford)  should  be 
likely  to  end  in  a  still  further  postpone- 
ment of  a  remedy.  But  concurring,  as  he 
did  most  entirely,  in  the  justice  of  the 
great  principle  on  which  the  measure  was 
founded,  of  securing  to  meritorious  labour 
the  fruits  of  its  own  exertions  in  the  crea- 
tion of  permanent  improvements,  he  found 
it  impossible  to  support  a  Bill  in  which  that 
valuable  principle  was  so  overlaid  with  novel 
and  unreasonable  details  as  to  disentitle 
it  to  the  sanction  of  the  House,  or  to  the 
cheerful  acquiescence  of  the  country.  With 
respect  to  the  observations  which  the  hon. 
Memberfor  Rochdale  (Mr.  S.  Crawford)  had 
made  upon  the  Ulster  Tenant  Right,  he 
believed  that  his  hon.  Friend  was  quile  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  it  was  now  regard- 
ed with  indifference  by  the  people  of  that 
province.  It  was  impossible  for  any  one 
who  observed  the  benefit  conferred  upon 
the  north  of  Ireland  by  that  system  not  to 
wish  to  see  it  extended  to  the  rest  of  Ire- 
land; but  he  must  confess  that  he  feared 
lest  in  the  attempt  to  extend  and  legalise 
this  principle  or  custom,  which  was  now 
carried  out  by  the  general  feeling  of  the 
landlords  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  it  might 
be  deteriorated  by  the  process  of  subjecting 
it  to  a  cold  and  formal  definiUon.  His  hon. 
Friend  had  said,  that  Tenant  Right  was 
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DOW  lesB  Taluable  than  at  a  former  period, 
but  he  (Sir  £.  Tenuent)  questioned  the 
aecnracj  of  that  statement:  and  he  had 
then  in  his  hand  a  paragraph  from  the 
Hewry  Telegraph,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  Tenant  Right  of  a  farm  of  seventy- 
Beven  acres  in  the  county  of  Armagh  had 
lately  sold  for  so  high  a  sum  as  1,780Z.,  or 
upwards  of  twenty-five  years'  purchase; 
and  he  knew  an  instance  in  the  county  of 
Down,  in  which  the  owners  of  an  almost 
unciiltiYated  field,   although  unwilling  to 
part  with  it,   refused   to  transfer  it  for 
eighteen  years'  purchase,  although  it  did 
not  present  a  trace  of  improvement,  but 
had  become  an  eyesore  from  neglect.     He 
doobted,  if  Tenant  Right  became  so  accu- 
rately defined,  and  its  claims  so  cautiously 
weighed,  as  was  proposed  by  the  present 
Bill,  whether  the  tenant  in  the  one  instance 
would  have  got  anything  like  twenty-five 
years'  purchase  for  his  improvements;  and 
whether  the  occupiers  in  the  other  instance 
might  not  be  impeachable  for  waste,  rather 
than  in  a  condition  to  refuse  eighteen  years' 
parchase  for  a  field  of  rushes  and  ragweed. 
He  differed  entirely  from  the  opinion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  county  of  Cork 
(Mr.  V.  Scully),  that  the  details  were  so 
separable  from  the  principles  of  the  Bill, 
that  the  House,  although  disapproving  of 
the  details,  might  agree  to  the  second  read- 
ing: and  there  were  some  of  these  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  to  which  he  was  desirous  to 
invite  the  more  particular  attention  of  the 
House.     In  the  first  place,  there  was  one 
passage  in  the  Bill   which,   however  he 
might  hesitate  to  accept  it  on  the  ground 
of  inaccuracy,  he  could  not  but  admire  on 
the  score  of  courage.     It  required   some 
nerve  and  boldness  to  fix  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament a  definition  in  political  economy; 
mad  that  too  on  a  point,  the  settlement  of 
which  had  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
exercised  all  the  penetration  and   baffled 
the  ingenuity  of  almost  every  writer  upon 
the  science.     And  yet  his  hon.  Friend  the 
lion.  Member  for  Rochdale  had  attempted, 
in  the  second  clause  of  his  Bill,  a  definition 
of  what  constituted  the  philosophy  of  rent. 
That  which  had  puszled  all  political  econo- 
mists was  at  once  solved  by  his  hon.  Friend 
in  the  following  terms : — 

"  The  words  '  fiiir  rent*  shall  be  taken  to  mean 
the  landlord's  just  proportion  of  the  money  value 
of  the  grots  produce  (according  to  the  market 
prieo  of  tdch  produce)  which  the  lands  in  the  oo- 
eapatUm  of  the  tenant,  according  to  their  quality 
and  dnmmstanoes,  are  capable  of  yielding  under  a 
fktr  ^fstem  of  improvement  and  culture,  after  al- 
Ipwance  h^i  bsen  made  for  all  labour,  and  the  in- 


terest of  all  capital  expended  by  the  tenant  in  cul- 
tivating the  land  and  maintaining  the  condition  of 
the  premises,  and  for  all  taxes,  rates,  and  public 
assessments  of  any  kind  charged  on  such  pre- 
mises, and  payable  by  the  tenant." 

He  admitted  that  a  definition  of  some  de- 
scription was  indispensable  to  the  scheme 
on  which  the  whole  measure  was  founded 
and  proceeded;  but  he  found  it  impossible 
to  read  that  definition  without  perceiving 
that  from  its  vagueness  and  uncertainty  it 
was  calculated  to  add  to  rather  than  to  ob- 
viate the  obscurity  of  the  very  term  which 
it  attempted  to  elucidate.     A  *'  fair  rent," 
it  declared,  was  to  be  a  "just  proportion" 
of  the  price  of  produce  after  certain  de- 
ductions.    But  a  *' just  proportion"  was  a 
term  quite  as  undefined  and  uncertain  as  a 
**  fair  rent,"  and  would  equally  require  a 
fresh  definition  for  itself.     What  was  to  be 
the  ratio  of  that  proportion?    What  was 
to  he  the  test  of  its  justice  ?  and  by  what 
standard  were  the  rural  arbitrators  to  de- 
cide what  might  be  a  just  or  an  unequal 
proportion,  under  varying  circumstances  ? 
Again,    the  "  money  value  of  the  gross 
produce"  was  itself  an  uncertain  quantity, 
subject  to  the  fluctuation  of  markets,  and 
affected,  as  the  Bill  admitted,  by  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  land  when  operated  on  by 
**  a  fair  system  of  improvement."     And 
then  there  were  still  to  be  deductions  for 
the  labour,  and  the  interest  of  the  capital 
expended  by  the  tenant  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  land,  and  for  the  public  rates  and 
assessments,  all  of  which  would  vary  from 
year  to  year.     But  by  what  test  was  the 
preliminary  decision   to  be  reached  as  to 
what  was  a  fair  system  of  improvement  ? 
and,  without  arriving  at  that,  how  were 
the  arbitrators  to  ^x  the  sum  which  should 
represent  its  cost  ?    He  saw  as  clearly  ns 
his  hon.  Friend  the  necessity  for  some  such 
definition  of  what  was  rent — a  definition  in- 
dispensable to  the   very  first  movements 
under  his  Bill,  should  it  ever  become  a  law; 
but  he  feared  that  his  hon.  Friond  did  not 
apprehend  as  strongly  as  he  (Sir  £.  Ten- 
nent)  did  tho  danger  that  a  provision  which 
laid  down  data  so  uncertain  and  elements 
so  variable  as  the  basis  of  all  its  operations, 
was  likely  to  complicate  the  confusion  which 
it  sought  to  avoid,  and  to  aggravate  the 
discontent  which  it  was  its  object  to  allay. 
There  was  another  feature  in  this  proposal 
which  would,  he  feared,  be  productive  of 
inconvenience  and  irritation  to  an  extent 
that  could  not  have  been  contemplated  by 
the  hon.  Member  who  brought  it  in.     He 
(Sir  E.  Tennent)  referred  to  all  those  pro- 
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risions  wbich,  in  defining  the  right  of  the 
tenant  at  will  to  dispose  of  his  interest  to 
another,  ignor^  altogether  any  regard  for 
the  yiews  or  feelings  of  the  proprietor  in 
the  selection  of  the  new  tenant,  and  com- 
pelled his  acquiescence  on  one  solitary  con- 
dition, namely,  that  the  new  comer  should 
be  soWent;  or,  as  it  was  defined  by  the 
second  clause,  a  man  "  able  to  apply  la- 
bour to  the  coltiTation  of  the  land,  and 
capital  to  the  payment  of  the  rent."  But 
in  the  choice  of  the  party  with  whom  he 
was  to  enter  into  such  intimate  relation,  the 
owner  of  the  soil  was  absolutely  excluded 
from  all  power  or  interference.  The  new 
tenant  proposed  to  him  might  be  an  indi- 
yidnal  distasteful  or  personally  objection- 
able; he  might  be  a  man  whom  it  would  be 
inexpedient  to  introduce  among  his  tenant- 
ry, or  dangerous  to  locate  upon  his  estate; 
bnt  no  objections  could  be  made  to  him 
on  such  grounds,  howeyer  notorious — for 
by  the  11th  Clause,  the  point  of  his  sol- 
rency  once  established,  the  outgoing  ten- 
ant might  gi?6  him  possession  of  his 
land;  and,  in  the  event  of  objection  by 
the  proprietor,  the  tenant  was  empowered 
to  abandon  his  farm,  and  demand  n*om  the 
landlord  the  full  value  of  his  Tenant  Right, 
and  compensation  for  any  inconvenience 
be  might  be  put  to  in  dispossessing  himself 
of  his  premises.  He  could  not  but  regard 
the  enactment  of  a  power  such  as  this  as 
something  not  only  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  respect  due  to  the  feelings  and  the  in- 
terests of  a  landed  proprietary,  but  as  a 
transfer  of  powers  from  the  landlord  to 
the  tenantry,  such  as  was  utterly  incompa- 
tible with  the  rights  of  property  in  these 
countries.  But  this  proposal,  vexatious  as 
it  might  be,  would  be  but  trifling  in  compa- 
rison with  the  unsettlement  of  property 
and  the  disturbance  of  contracts  such  as 
was  contemplated  and  gravely  proposed  in 
other  portions  of  the  Bill.  For  instance, 
it  was  intended  that  the  tenant  at  will 
might  at  any  time  convert  his  tenure  into 
something  equivalent  to  a  lease  by  the 
simple  operation  of  raising  the  question  of 
compensation  for  improvements,  and  ap- 
pealing to  an  arbitration,  the  recorded 
award  in  which  should  by  the  8th  Clause 
have  all  the  force  and  effect  of  a  lease  for 
fourteen  years,  during  which  the  proprietor 
could  on  no  pretence  remove  him  so  long 
as  he  paid  the  "fair  rent,''  to  be  settled 
for  him  by  his  arbitrators.  Nor  was  this 
all;  as  a  tenancy  at  will  might  by  the  8th 
Clause  be  converted  into  a  lease,  so  a  lease 
by  the  11th  Clause  could,  by  a  similar  pro- 
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cess,  be  eonverted  into  a  tenancy  at  wf 
For  if  the  rent  in  the  opinion  of  the  eee 
pant  were  too  high,  considering  the  pr 
vailing  prices  of  produce,  he  had  only 
appeal  to  the  arbitrators,  who  might  due 
an  abatement,  and,  if  that  ahould  be  r 
fused  by  the  proprietor,  the  tenant  migl 
not  only  surrender  his  lease,  but  demai 
compensation  for  his  loss  and  inoonvei 
ence  in  transferring  himself  to  some  oth* 
estate.  Another,  and  an  equally  atartlii 
proposal,  was  contained  in  the  13th  Clam 
which  proceeded  on  the  ground  that  a 
rears  of  rent  due  to  the  landlord  were  i 
impediment  to  the  improvement  of  tl 
land,  and  an  inoonvenience  from  whioh  tl 
tenant  should  be  speedily  relieved.  Tl 
Bill,  therefore,  enabled  the  latter  to  plei 
the  failure  of  his  crops,  and  the  inereai 
of  local  taxation,  and  to  demand  of  tl 
arbitrators  an  inquiry  into  his  liabilitai 
and  his  capacity  to  pay;  and  the  arbitr; 
tors  were  empowered,  having  as  oseal  di 
tated  what  ought  to  be  a  '*fair  rent  *'  fs 
the  future,  to  write  off  the  arrears,  or  ai 
portion  of  them,  and  to  regulate  the  pa; 
ment  of  the  residue  by  periodioal  insti 
ments.  Were  a  law  such  as  this  to  paa 
we  might  expunge  from  our  familar  phraii 
the  term  ''property  in  land;*'  posseetic 
of  the  estates  the  proprietor  might  iti 
retain,  though  in  a  limited  sense,  bnt  h 
title  would  be  effectually  dissociated  fro 
every  idea  that  now  entered  into  the  atli 
butes  of  property;  and,  as  a  basis  for  M 
tlements,  as  a  security  for  charges,  aa  a 
investment  for  the  savings  of  indnatr 
land  itself  would  speedily  cease  to  be  \ 
value  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Englani 
It  was  impossible  that  a  measiure  inY<4?ii 
such  results  could  be  sanctioned  bj  tk 
House;  and,  while  he  heartily  assented  ( 
the  sound  principle  to  give  effeet  to  whic 
this  movement  first  originated,  he  eod 
not  too  sincerely  regret  that  the  Bill  fii 
that  purpose  should  have  been  overlaid  I 
other  matters  so  unsound  and  objectioiiahi 
as  to  disentitle  it  as  a  whole  to  the  cei 
currence  of  Parliament.  Coupled  wit 
these  expressions  of  disapprobation*  w 
the  announcement  of  his  right  hoa.  ai 
learned  Friend  the  Attorney  Qeneral  fi 
Ireland,  of  the  Bills  now  in  preparatieii  I 
the  Government  for  the  settlement  of  tk 
question,  the  House  would  not  be  onpp 
pared  for  the  Motion  with  which  it  was  h 
intention  to  conclude,  that  the  second  rew 
ing  of  the  Bill  should  be  postponed.  Tl 
noble  Viscount  the  Member  for  the  eoeoi 
of  Down,  whDe  he  disappoved  of  theBi 
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of  the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale,  had  still 
aTowed  his  wish  to  see  it  pass  through  the 
ordinary  stages  of  legislation  rather  than 
wait  for  the  Bill  of  the  Government,  on  the 
principle  laid  down  hj  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  for  Ireland.  The 
noble  Viscount  had  taunted  the  Members 
of  the  Government  with  their  mystery 
upon  this  matter,  and  their  reserve  as  to 
the  time  at  which  such  a  Bill  would  be  laid 
on  the  table — 

ViscouKT  CASTLEREAGH  begged  to 
correct  the  hon.  Member.  He  had  not 
taunted  the  Members  of  the  Government, 
as  stated  by  him,  but  had  merely,  as  he 
had  a  right  to  do,  complained  that  they 
had  given  the  House  no  information  on  the 
point. 

Sir  EMERSON  TENNENT  said,  he 
understood  the  noble  Viscount  to  taunt 
those  on  that  side  of  the  House. 

Viscount  CASTLEREAGH:  I  rise 
again  to  order.  The  hon.  Gentleman  ac- 
cuses me  of  uttering  a  taunt,  whilst  I 
most  distinctly  have  denied  that  I  meant  to 
use  a  taunt.  I  think,  therefore,  with  the 
greatest  deference  to  the  House,  that  that 
word  should  not  have  been  used  again. 

Sir  EMERSON  TENNENT  said,  that 
of  course  the  noble  Viscount  must  be  the 
best  judge  of  the  intention  and  meaning 
of  the  words  which  he  had  used;  those  to 
whom  they  were  addressed  could  only 
judge  of  them  by  their  import  and  their 
tone;  but  he  (Sir  E.  Tennent)  heard  those 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded  addressed 
twice  by  the  noble  Viscount  as  the  "Mo- 
kannas  of  the  Treasury  Bench;'*  and  when 
this  was  accompanied  by  the  expression  of 
a  wish,  on  the  part  of  the  noble  Viscount, 
that  rather  than  wait  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod, he  wished  to  proceed  with  a  measure 
of  which  he,  nevertheless,  disapproved,  he 
(Sir  E.  Tennent)  thought  it  impossible  not 
to  draw  the  inference  from  the  words  of 
the  noble  Viscount,  that  he  thought  there 
was  a  reserve  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  what  were  their  intentions. 
He  was  now  in  a  condition  to  state  to  the 
House  that  the  Bills  which  had  been  an- 
nounced by  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
were  now  in  such  an  advanced  state  that 
they  would  be  laid  on  the  table  at  tha  ear- 
liest possible  moment.  Anticipating  that 
they  would  elicit  as  much  satisfaction  as  the 
Bill  of  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  S.  Crawford) 
had  encountered  disapproval,  and  that 
while  they  would  bo  regarded  as  affording 
|H>oteotioD  to  the  just  right  of  the  teaantry, 


they  would  also  prove  acceptable  to  the  pro^ 
prietors  of  land  in  Ireland,  he  begged  to 
move  as  an  Amendment,  that  the  Bill  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  *' now,'*  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  '*upon  this  day  six 
months.** 

Question  proposed,  *'That  the  word 
'  now  *  stand  part  of  the  Question.*' 

Mr.  KEOGH  said,  there  really  was  not 
time  to  discuss  this  question.  Many  friends 
of  his  wished  to  address  the  House — hon. 
Gentlemen  who,  since  they  were  elected, 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  opinions.  Until  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Lisbum  (Sir  E.  Tennent) 
had,  probably  animated  by  some  ancient 
hostile  feeling,  alluded  in  terms  of  bitter- 
ness to  the  observations  which  fell  from 
the  noble  Member  for  the  county  of  Down 
(Viscount  Castlereagh),  he  (Mr.  Eeogh) 
felt  bound  to  say  that  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  was  most  conciliatory,  and  that 
no  asperity  had  been  thrown  into  the 
debate.  His  noble  Friend  the  Member 
for  Down  said  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  reminded  him  of  Mokanna  on 
the  Treasury  bench.  This  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Sir  E.  Tennent)  said  was  a  taunt. 
Now,  in  his  (Mr.  Keogh's)  opinion,  the 
only  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  re- 
marks of  his  noble  Friend  was,  that  the 
celebrated  prophet  wore  a  veil,  and  that 
the  Government  wore  a  similar  habiliment, 
and  with  that  veil  they  intended  to  shroud 
intentions  full  of  mystery^-^i  purpose  which 
might  serve  the  objects  of  the  Govera- 
ment,  and  which  was  very  well  calculated 
for  a  general  election,  but  which  would 
not  prove  satisfactory  to  the  people  of 
Ireland.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Lisbum  (Sir  E.  Tennent)  told  the 
tenant-farmers,  his  constituents,  that  he 
approved  of  the  principle  of  this  measure, 
and  he  demonstrated  his  approval  in  this 
House  by  arguing  against  its  details.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  evidently  prepared  a 
speech  which  was  intended  for  delivery  on 
the  House  going  into  Committee,  but  which 
he  incontinently  6red  off  on  the  seeond 
reading  of  the  Bill.  He  (Mr.  Keogh) 
trusted  the  farmers  of  Lisbum  would  bear 
in  mind  the  words  of  the  poet,  and  apply 
them — 

**  There,  ye  wise  laints,  behold  yoor  lifht,  your 
star ; 
Ye  would  be  dupes  and  victims,  and  ye  are." 

He  asked  the  Houae  to  saBction  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  the  measure.  He  asked  them  to 
entitle  the  tenant  to  demand  fair  compen- 
sation for  the  increased  value  which  he 
had  given  to  the  land,  for  his  lahour  and 
his  capital.  English  landlords  made  im- 
provements, as  a  matter  of  course.  They 
feiiced,  thej  drained,  they  ornamented, 
they  let  their  farms  like  furnished  houses. 
To  those  English  gentlemen  who  had  not 
had  the  advantage — or  perhaps  he  should 
say  the  disadvantage — of  visiting  his  un- 
fortunate country,  he  might  state  that 
Irish  landlords  made  no  such  improve- 
ments; that  they  pitched  their  tenants  in 
upon  the  naked  soil,  extracted  from  them 
their  lahour  and  their  industry,  and,  when 
their  lease  was  expired,  sent  them  away 
without  compensation.  [Mr.  Whiteside 
intimated  his  dissent.]  Yes,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland  came 
from  a  more  favoured  portion  of  the  coun- 
try; hut  he  (Mr.  Eeogh)  spoke  of  the 
west  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  south 
of  Ireland,  and  there  he  knew  that  no 
such  compensation  was  given,  and  that  the 
unfortunate  tenantry  dragged  out  a  miser- 
ahle  existence.  He  had  heen  lately  travel- 
ling through  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  had 
seen  thousands  of  the  cahins  of  the  poor 
levelled  to  the  ground — their  former  occu- 
pants having  died  throiigh  hunger,  or  had 
emigrated  to  a  foreign  land.  Was  it  for 
the  interests  of  England  that  the  Irish 
people  should  he  thus  crushed  to  the  dust  ? 
They  talked  of  the  danger  of  invasion, 
and  of  the  weakness  of  our  national  de- 
fences. Was  it  for  the  interests  of  the 
country  that  a  system  should  he  allowed 
to  continue  under  which  they  had  found 
within  ten  years,  not  an  increase,  hut  a 
decrease,  of  the  population,  to  the  extra- 
ordinary extent  of  2,000,000.  He  helieved 
the  late  Government  had  trafficked  with 
this  question  as  one  of  political  capital — 
hut  he  hesought  the  present  Government 
not  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  pre- 
decessors, but  at  once  to  grapple  with  the 
great  and  important  subject.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  present  Bill  had  been  admitted, 
and  therefore  he  thought  common  justice 
ought  to  ensure  its  second  reading.  He 
exhorted  Her  Majesty's  present  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  to  bring  in  the  required 
measure,  and  by  that  means  secure  the 
attachment,  the  gratitude — he  need  not 
say  the  allegiance — of  the  Irish  people. 
He  might  rest  assured  that  he  could  con- 
fer no  greater  blessing  upon  that  long- 
oppressed  and  long- impoverished  nation. 
Mr.  GRATTAN  said,  he  would  ask  if 

Mr*  K^oqh 


it  was  ever  known  in  Parliament  that  a 
Member  of  the  Government  should  state 
that  he  approved  of  the  principle  of  a  Bill, 
and  that  another  and  subordinate  Member 
of  that  Government  should  subsequently 
get  up  and  move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time  that  day  six  months  ?  Such 
conduct  was  intolerable.  He  thought  that 
hon.  Members  who  refused  to  do  justice  to 
the  tenants  would  meet  with  their  due  re- 
ward by  not  being  returned  to  that  House 
again.  Ireland  was  devastated,  and  the 
people  had  evinced  much  more  sense  than 
the  Gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  bench.  He 
warned  them,  however,  to  beware  of  what 
they  were  doing.  It  had  been  said  that 
the  Irish  Brigade  had  been  the  means  of 
placing  the  present  Government  in  office. 
He  would  not  say  whether  he  thought  that 
was  true  or  not;  but  this  he  could  say, 
that  the  Irish  Brigade  would  soon  unseat 
them,  if  they  did  not  take  care.  The  re- 
sistance of  the  Government  to  this  mea- 
sure, without  their  bringing  forward  one 
of  their  own,  would,  he  was  sure,  excite 
great  indignation  in  Ireland ;  and  if  Par- 
liament were  sitting  in  College-green  in 
place  of  Westminster,  there  would  be  hun« 
dreds  of  thousands  of  people  at  their  door 
giving  vent  to  that  indignation ;  but,  for- 
tunately for  the  House,  there  was  the  im- 
passable barrier  of  the  English  Channel 
between  them  and  the  people.  If  the 
Government  rejected  this  Bill,  he  assured 
them  they  would  rue  it  at  the  next  general 
election. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  he 
regretted  that  a  debate  which  had  been 
commenced  under  such  favourable  auspices 
should  have  been  embittered  by  what  he 
must  deem  an  inadvertent  expression  on 
the  part  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Lisbum 
(Sir  E.  Tennent).  He  was  favourable  to 
the  principle  of  the  Bill.  He  wished  the 
tenants  should  be  compensated  for  im- 
provements, and  he  could  not  otherwise, 
honestly  speaking,  avow  any  other  inten- 
tion than  that  of  voting  for  the  second 
reading.  He  concurred  in  the  observa- 
tions of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
the  county  of  Down  (Viscount  CasU^ 
reagh) ;  he  agreed  entirely  in  his  views. 
Whatever  fell  from  that  noble  Lord  was 
always  entitled  to  respect,  but  more  espe- 
cially on  the  present  occasion,  when  he 
not  merely  did  not  make  a  speech  to  ob- 
tain or  keep  a  seat,  but  when  he  had 
sacrificed  a  geat  to  the  sincerity  of  his 
own  convictions.  He  could  not  go  further 
without  expressing  his  deep  satisfMStion  at 
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the  luminous  statement,  the  wisdom  and 
the  sinceritj,  manifested  in  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  Gene- 
ral for  Ireland ;  and  if  the  Government 
took  up  the  measure  in  that  spirit,  he  did 
not  despair  of  seeing  this  question  at 
length  hrought  to  a  satisfactory  solution. 
He  warned  the  Goyemment,  however, 
against  holding  out  any  false  hopes  to 
the  Irish  people.  If  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  would 
give  a  distinct  promise  that  he  would  lay 
a  Bill  on  the  tahle  on  this  suhject,  imme- 
diately after  Easter,  he  (Mr.  B.  Oshome) 
would  advise  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  S. 
Crawford)  not  to  persevere  with  this  Bill ; 
but  unless  some  such  assurance  was  given, 
he  would  feel  bound  to  vote  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Rochdale.  He  would  con- 
elude  by  saying,  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  bring  in  a  measure  on 
the  subject. 

Mb.  WHITESIDE  must  say,  with  great 
respect,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  addressed  the  House,  was  bound  to 
give  his  vote  without  reference  to  any  as- 
surance from  the  Government,  according 
to  his  conscientious  opinion  of  the  Bill. 
He  (Mr.  Whiteside)  rejoiced  to  see  so  many 
Gentlemen  belonging  to  England  and  Scot- 
land present  at  that  discussion,  and  he 
should  like  to  hear  them  give  their  honest 
opinions  on  the  principles  of  this  Bill. 
What  was  the  principle  of  the  Bill  ?  It 
was  not  that  which  had  been  stated  by  the 
hon.  mover  of  the  Bill  (Mr.  S.  Crawford). 
Was  the  Bill  to  remedy  the  distinction  that 
was  taken  between  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing fixtures  ?  It  was  not.  Was  it 
a  Bill  to  remove  the  difficulties  arising 
from  mortgages  ?  It  was  not.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  introduced  his  Bill  on  cer- 
tain statements  which  he  had  never  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Bill.  He  (Mr.  Whiteside) 
denied  that  the  custom  of  Tenant  Right 
had  been  determined  as  a  matter  of  law 
by  any  legal  determination,  and  if  there 
was  such  a  custom,  it  would  be  half  of  the 
law.  The  existence  of  such  a  general 
custom  would  render  the  Bill  unnecessary, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  proved  that 
there  was  no  such  general  custom.  With 
regard  to  the  clause  in  reference  to  com- 
pensation, there  was  no  time  specified  in 
the  Bill  as  the  period  from  which  compen- 
sation should  be  given;  and,  so  far  as  the 
Bill  had  provided,  it  might  be  from  the 
time  of  the  flood.  The  free-traders,  who 
had  established  a  free  trade  in  the  produce 
of  the  soil,  would  not  recognise  free  trade 


in  the  soil  itself.  It  was  said  that  they 
the  Government  opposed  a  reasonable  and 
just  settlement  of  the  question;  but  was 
that  a  just  argument  to  apply  to  a  Minis- 
try who  were  only  a  few  weeks  in  office  ? 
The  Bill  was  not  opposed  by  them  for  the 
reasons  stated  by  hon.  Gentlemen,  but  be- 
cause it  was  incomprehensible  in  its  provi- 
sions, impracticable  in  operation,  and  un- 
just both  to  the  landlord  and  the  tenant. 
It  would  encourage  extravagant  expecta- 
tion, and  was  the  production  of  an  asso- 
ciation— the  Tenant  League — that  sought 
to  interrupt  the  peace  and  blast  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  Agricultural  cus- 
toms in  England  had  been  spoken  of;  but 
they  were  clear  and  comprehensive,  as 
stated  in  the  report  upon  them.  But  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill  were  widely  different. 
There  were  three  principles  embodied  in 
it.  The  first  was  fixity  of  tenure — next, 
compulsory  valuation — and  the  next  was, 
that  the  tenant  might,  irrespective  of  the 
will  of  the  landlord,  sell  his  interest  in  the 
soil,  dividing  with  him  the  proceeds  of  such 
sale.  Customs  and  usages  had  been 
spoken  of  as  sustaining  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill.  But  such  usages  were  not  recog- 
nised by  the  Statute  Law  of  the  Realm — 
were  not  sanctioned  by  immemorial  custom, 
nor  were  they  at  all  in  accordance  with  the 
rights  of  property.  He  denied  that  the 
system  proposed  for  adoption  by  this  Bill, 
was  similar  to  the  systems  in  operation  in 
England  and  Scotland;  and  he  must  ex- 
press his  astonishment  at  the  sentiments 
which  had  been  uttered  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  the  county  of  Down  (Vis- 
count Castlereagh).  The  county  and  pro- 
vince from  which  the  noble  Lord  came, 
could  not  be  in  its  present  flourishing  con- 
dition, if  by  the  conduct  of  the  landlords 
there  was  no  security  for  the  tenants.  He 
could  refer  to  a  case  where,  in  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Court,  thirty  years'  purchase 
was  given  for  an  estate  near  Enniskillen. 
However,  the  noble  Lord  did  not  say  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  was  even  satisfactory 
to  him.  The  Government  had  not  had 
time  to  introduce  any  Bill  upon  the  subject, 
but  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
Government  would  introduce  a  measure  for 
the  purpose  of  consolidating  and  simplifying 
the  law  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and 
such  a  measure  as  would  be  creditable  to 
the  House  and  valuable  to  the  country. 
Such  a  Bill  the  Government  would  bring 
in  as  soon  as  they  could  introduce  it,  and 
they  hoped  it  would  give  satisfaction  to 
every  class  of  the  community. 
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Mr.  CONOLLY  thought  it  was  inteoded 
by  this  Bill  that  the  contracts  with  regard 
to  land  should  be  arbitrarily  settled,  with- 
out giving  the  landlord  any  voice  in  the 
matter,  and  he,  for  one,  would  not  consent 
to  be  thus  trampled  upon.  If  he  had  time 
to  go  through  the  details  of  the  measure, 
he  oould  show  that  the  object  of  the  Bill 
was  to  have  a  valuation  in  favour  of  the 
tenant,  and  against  the  landlord.  The  ob- 
ject was  to  take  the  whole  power  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  landlord,  and  make  it  a 
one-sided  question.  If  compensation  was 
the  question  on  which  they  were  going  to 
divide,  he  could  tell  them  that  they  were 
all  agreed  that  every  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  an  improving  tenant  in  Ire- 
land. 

And  it  being  Six  of  the  clock,  Mr. 
Speaker  adjourned  the  House  till  To-mor- 
roW|  without  putting  the  Question. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  April  1,  1852. 

MtNUTis.]    PvBUo  Bills.— 1*  Lunacy  Proceed- 
ing* Expenses. 
3'  Personal  Estates  of  Intestates. 

Their  Lordships  met,  and  having  gone 
through  the  business  on  the  Paper, 
Ilouse  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


nfinmnnii-tti^i  , 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  April  I,  1852. 

MiNtJTBS.]     Public  Bills. — 1°  Poor  Law  Board 

Continuance  ;  Poor  Relief  Act  Continuance. 
Reported. — Municipal  Corporations  Acts  Amend- 
ment. 
3°  Mutiny  Bill ;  Marine  Mutiny. 

WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE. 

Sir  ROBERT  H.  INGLIS  said,  he  had 
given  both  public  and  private  notice  of  his 
intention  to  put  a  question  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's First  Commissioner  of  Works,  in 
respect  to  Westminster  Bridge,  and  he 
hoped  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  pre- 
face the  interrogatory  by  a  few  words  of 
explanation.  It  was  probably  in  the  re- 
membrance of  the  House,  that  six  years 
ago  the  state  of  Westminster  Bridge  was 
deemed  to  be  so  alarming,  that  a  Commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  make  inquiries  re- 
specting it,  and  to  report  to  that  House. 
They  did  so,  and  reported  that  the  bridge 
was  in  such  a  condition  that  it  would  be 


necessary  to  pull  it  down  and  rebuild  it. 
Another  Committee  was  appointed  four 
years  ago,  and  came  to  the  same  ooncln-' 
sion.  In  the  year  1851  a  Commission  waa 
issued  to  make  inquiries  on  the  same  sub* 
ject,  and  they  also  arrived  at  a  similar 
conclusion.  Iler  Majesty's  late  AdvtBeri» 
in  conformity  with  all  these  reoommenda-* 
tions,  prepared  a  Bill  for  the  purpoad  of 
transferring  to  the  department  of  Worka 
the  property  of  the  Westminster  Bridge 
Commissioners,  and  recommended  that  a 
Bill  to  authorise  the  conitruction  of  a  ttew 
bridge  should  be  introduced  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  Such  a  Bill  was  ao<* 
cordingly  prepared :  all  the  neoeaaary  legal 
notices  had  been  given,  and  there  was  do 
reason  to  doubt  that  had  the  late  GoTem<* 
ment  continued  in  office  the  measure  would 
have  been  introduced  before  now.  It  WAS 
certainly  the  intention  of  the  late  G-ovem* 
ment  to  have  introduced  the  Bill;  and  he 
wished  now  to  be  informed  by  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  J.  Manners)  under  what  cir- 
cumstances, and  by  what  advice,  had  any 
postponement  of  the  execution  of  such  an 
intention  taken  place  ?  The  bridge  was 
no  better  now  than  it  was  when  the  reoom* 
mendation  alluded  to  was  made»  and  the 
opinions  of  eminent  engineers  remaiDed 
the  same. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  thai,  on 
his  accession  to  office,  he  had  thought  it 
right  that  additional  inquiries  should  be  in- 
stituted  with  regard  to  the  actual  necessitj 
of  bringing  in  a  measure,  in  the  course  of 
the  present  Session,  for  the  rebuilding  of 
Westminster  Bridge.  The  probable  ex- 
pense of  erecting  a  new  bridge  waa  a  mat* 
ter  that  caused  considerable  difficult/  to 
the  Government;  and,  taking  into  consid* 
oration  the  silence  of  the  Keport  of  the 
Commissioners  on  this  important  pointt 
they  had  determined  to  do  nothing  in  the 
business*  except  with  deliberation  and  eau* 
tion.  Additional  inquiries  had  aocordinglj 
been  instituted,  and  the  result  of  those  in* 
quiries  was  the  deoision— concurred  in  bj 
Mr.  Walker — that  there  was  no  necesaitj 
to  take  any  step  in  the  matter  during  the 
present  Session  of  Parliament. 

Sir  ROBERT  H.  INQLIS  said,  that 
although  there  was  no  specification  in  the 
Report  of  the  cost  of  erecting  a  new  bridge^ 
there  were  the  fullest  particulars  on  ue 
subject  in  the  appendix. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  wished  to  know  whe* 
ther  there  would  be  any  objection  to  laj 
upon  the  table  Mr.  Walker's  letter  as  (e 
the  stability  of  the  bridge  ^ 
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Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  Baid,  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  lay  upon  the  table 
Mr.  Walker's  letter  relative  to  the  stability 
of  the  present  bridge. 

FOREIGN  REFUGEES. 

Mr.  MONGKTON  MILNES  said,  that 
in  bringing  forward  the  Motion  of  which  he 
had  gi?eii  notice*  he  could  not  think  that 
he  WBB  guilty  of  an  unwarrantable  tres- 
M88  on  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
House,  in  submitting  to  its  consideration 
a  subject  of  considerable  public  interest, 
invoWing  many  important  principles  which 
it  was  most  expedient  that  that  House 
abould  either  affirm  or  deny,  and  creating 
a  practical  grievance  which  at  the  present 
moment  was  felt  with  severity  by  a  not 
ioeonsiderable  portion  of  Her  Majesty 'ssub- 
jects.  Two  series  of  papers  had  been  laid 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  respecting  the 
residence  in  England  of  certain  foreign  re- 
fugees, and  the  measures  taken  by  foreign 
Governments  to  procure  their  punishment, 
expulsion,  or  extradition.  It  was,  doubt- 
less, in  the  recollection  of  the  House,  that 
during  the  recent  political  convulsions  in 
Surope,  numbers  of  persons  from  different 
foreign  countries  had  been  driven  to  Eng- 
land, as  to  the  only  asylum  left  open  to 
them  amid  the  tumults  of  the  Continent. 
It  was  asserted  that  after  a  certain  resi- 
dence in  this  country,  these  refugees  becom- 
ing more  and  more  excited,  in  proportion  as 
their  cause  on  the  Continent  became  more 
hopeless  and  embarrassing,  and  rendering 
their  return  to  their  respective  countries 
more  difficult,  formed  themselves  into  asso- 
ciations, and  set  on  foot  conspiracies,  hav- 
ing for  object  to  revolutionise,  or  at  least 
to  alter,  the  Governments  to  which  they 
severally  belonged.  It  was  alleged,  more- 
OYOfy  that  those  persons  endeavoured  to 
levy  money,  by  way  of  loan,  from  the 
people  of  this  country,  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  revolutionary  disturbances  in 
foreign  States.  About  that  time  also, 
there  arrived  in  this  country,  a  very  re- 
markable man,  a  Hungarian  refugee,  no 
other,  indeed,  than  Louis  Kossuth,  an  in- 
dividual who  had  been  made  the  subject 
of  much  diplomatic  communication  between 
this  and  other  countries,  and  in  whose  fa- 
vour, and  for  the  purpose  of  saving  him 
from  being  surrendered  to  the  Austrian  6o- 
yemment,  England  had  adopted  the  extreme 
and  unusual  measure  of  sending  a  British 
fleet  to  the  Dardanelles.  Several  foreign 
Qovemments  thought  themselves  aggrieved 
by  Kossuth *a  reception  in  England,  and 


generally  by  the  protection  afforded  in  this 
country  to  foreign  refugees.  With  re- 
gard to  the  first  point,  he  would  main* 
tain  that  the  British  people  had  given  no 
just  cause  whatsoever  of  umbrage  to  the 
Austrian  Government,  or  any  other  Go* 
vemment,  by  their  conduct  with  respeet 
to  the  reception  of  Kossuth.  The  demon* 
strations  which  were  made  in  hit  favour 
were  purely  spontaneous,  and  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  masses  of  the 
people,  having  received  no  encouragement 
whatever  from  the  Government,  and  but 
very  little  from  the  upper  classes  of  so- 
ciety. Nevertheless,  towards  the  close  of 
last  year,  certain  foreign  Governments 
thought  it  right  to  address  to  his  noble 
Friend  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  certain  very  strong  repre- 
sentations with  respect  to  the  residence  of 
refugees  in  this  country.  Those  papers 
being  already  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers, he  would  not  detain  the  House  by 
reading  from  them,  but  there  was  one 
point  to  which  he  could  not  forbear  from 
directing  attention,  namely,  that  several  of 
these  foreign  Ministers,  acting,  he  was 
bound  to  believe,  with  perfect  indepen- 
dence, and  yet  with  a  singular  coincidence 
of  thought,  referred,  in  justification  of  their 
demands,  to  the  conduct  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  hon.  Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount 
Palmers  ton),  with  regard  to  a  despatch 
addressed  by  that  noble  Lord  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  America  at  the  time  of  the 
feared  and  projected  rebellion  in  Ireland. 
The  despatches  of  the  foreign  Ministers 
to  whom  he  alluded  all  went  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  conduct  of  his  noble 
Friend  the  Member  for  Tiverton,  on  the 
occasion  in  question,  gave  colour  and  pre- 
tence to  the  demand  which  they  made  for 
punishment,  expulsion,  or  extradition  of 
the  foreign  refugees  resident  in  England. 
But  nothing  could  be  more  unreasonable 
than  such  an  assumption.  It  was  only  those 
whose  judgments  were  warped  by  invete- 
rate prejudice  who  could  avoid  perceiving 
that  there  was  no  true  analogy  between 
the  cases.  At  the  period  of  the  projected 
rebellion  in  Ireland,  a  large  number  of 
Irishmen,  who  were  located  in  the  United 
States,  and  had  become  citizens  of  that 
Republic,  took  an  active  part  against  Eng- 
land, and  by  contributions  of  money  and 
other  means  testified  their  sympathy  with 
the  disaffected  portion  of  the  Irish  people. 
It  was  at  such  a  critical  juncture  as  that 
that  his  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Tiver- 
ton, then  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Depart- 
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ment,  addressed  the  American  Government !  ration.  If  it  erred  in  any  point,  it  was  in 
in  a  despatch,  in  which  he  expressed  his  not  sufScientlj  vindicating  the  rights  and 
natural  disapproval  of  such  proceedings  on  privileges  of  British  suhjects.  That  replj 
the  part  of  the  Irish  resident  in  the  States, '  was  favourably  received  by  many  Govern- 
but  at  the  same  time  admitted  the  const! tu- 1  raents ;  but  before  the  noble  Lord  retired 
tional  difficulty,  and  indeed  the  absolute  in-  j  from  the  Foreign  Office,  there  came  an 
ability  under  which  the  President  laboured  answer  from  one  Government  in  particular 
with  respect  to   the  adoption  of  effective   which  was  eminently  worthy  of  the  atten- 


measures  for  putting  an  end  to  such  oc- 


tion  of  that  House.      Prince  Schwarzen- 


currences : —  i  berg,  misapprehending  the  tone  of  Earl 

"  The  Government  of  the  United  States  must '  Granville's  letter,  received  it  with  no  more 

not  take  it  amiss  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  '  favour  than  he  had  received  the  despatches 

should  resort  to  measures  of  precaution  and  of ;  ^^  ^^    „^,    j^ord  the  Member  for  Tiverton, 
repression  m  regard  to  persons,  whatever  their  i       .  ,.     ,  i-   j  .     •«     i   /^i         .,i 

nationality  may  be,  who,  in  this  posture  of  aflfairs  '  f^^  accordingly  replied  to  Eari  Granville 

may  come  from  the  United  States  to  this  realm ;  '  in  the  following  terms : — 
and  if  there  should  be  any  citizens  of  the  United        <<  m.     r*  •         x*       j         xi. 

state,  who  have  chosen  this  period  of  disturbance  „„J''l,^TZ«"^-  "*&    7"-  *         T^ 

for  visiting  Ireland  for  innocent  purposes,  they  Lt^h e'Britte'e^Ve'n^^wTu  t^rtS  hT 

must  not  be  surprised  if,  like  persons  whom  curio-  ,       *    _  i     _  ""*«"•»    »u  ucjuvoiurw  "^vw 

sity  may  lead  into  the  midst  of  a  battle,  they  ^,T„^*JL^' Tf '"JPI'  »"<»"«»«»'>•  ™»thMi 

Bhould  be  involved  into  the  sweep  of  measures  "  ''*'  '"*'"^  J»?«  "^  ">«  l'*^.  "J**"*  1*  »"  ^ 

aimed  at  men  of  a  different  description."  ^^^  ^^'uif  itKrnltfo"'^  d^^lrfS: 

Surely  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  sup-  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  refugees.     At 

pose  that  this   paragraph  could  be  fairly  any  rate,  while  waiting  till  these  dispoeitions  of 

interpreted  as  meaning  anything  else  than  ^^®  ^""i^'s^*  Government  are  followed  by  deeds, 

thiR   that    ftt  a  neriod  when  Ireland  was  in  ***®  ^^^^^^  unlimited  liberty  of  action  which  the 

tnis,  that,  at  a  perioa  wnen  ireiana  was  m  refugees  have  hitherto  enjoyed  in  England,  with 

a  state  of  actual  rebellion,  and  when  that  regard  to  the  revolutionary  plots  that  a  great 

rebellion  was  continually  fostered  and  en-  number  of  them  do  not  cease  hatching  against 

couraged   by  remittances   from    America,  the  repose  of  the  States  of  the  Continent,  impoaet 

persons   known   to   have   come   from  the  "P*^'^  ^«'  S""  ^»''  side   the  duty  of  taking  some 

^T  "a  J     Ox  A  X         IT         *u         I.  measure  of  precaution,  tending  to  guard  US  afiainat 

United     States    were    travelling    through  the  annoyances  and  dangers  of  which  that  iSct^ 

Ireland;     and  that  the    circumstances   of  is  the  source.      The  Imperial  authorities  will 

the   times    requiring    that    such    persons  henceforth    receive  orders  to   'redouble'  their 

should  be  identified,  and  their  true  mission  vigilance  with  regard  to  travellers  coming  from 

ascertained,    the    American    Government  f°f*^^'  ^^  *^,«^«««.*«.»*"«^y'  ^  '^vHf'V*^ 

^  ^  '  ...  jr»  their  passports,  the  existing  rules  to  which  for- 

was  not  to  regard  it  as  an  offence  or  an  n^grly,  under  the  empire  of  other  oiroumstanccs. 

indignity  if  they  were  treated  accordingly,  it  had  become  a  habit  to  make  frequent  ezcep- 

The  noble  Lord,  however,  took  care  to  say  tions  in  favour  of  British  subjects.    The  Imperial 

that    "Her    Majesty's    Government   will  Government,  moreover,  reserves  to  itself  the  ^ 

always  lament  iL  Ltake.  of  this  kind  ^Z.1f '^I.TtCl^^T^.^'^'J:^ 

should  happen,  by  which  unoffending  tra-  itself  felt." 

vellers  may  be  exposed  to  inconvenience  ;*' 

and  he  promised  that  if    an  error  were  The  only  reply  to  this  during  Earl  Gran- 

committed,   the  Irish  Government  would  viHe's  administration  of  the  Foreign  Office, 

do  all  in  their  power  to  rectify  it.     No  was  the  following  passage,  in  a  despatch 

Member  of  that  House,  whose  mind  was  hearing  date  the  23rd  of  February : — 

untainted    by   prejudice,    could    persuade       "  From  you,  M.  Le  Comtc,  I  have  received  eom- 

himself  that  that  moderate  and  temperate  munication  of  a  despatch   from  Prinoe  Sehwar- 

passage  in  the  despatch  of  the  noble  Lord  «enberg,  in  which,  while  professing  the  hope  that 

the    Member    for    Tiverton   was    in   any  ^^^  ^"*"^  Government  wiU  henceforth  ma» 

J  ,  .         ...        .        ,.       -^  more  ample  use  of  the  means  at  its  dispoeal  far 

degree  analogous  in  spirit  or  in  substance  repressing  th6  intrigues  of  the  refugees,  hit  Hlgh- 

with  an  extract  from  a  despatch  of  Prince  ness,  contrary  to  the  belief  expressed  by  me  in 

Schwarzenberg,  to   which    he  would  pre-  nay  despatch  to  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  of  the 

sently  allude.     After  the  change  in  the  ^^^^  ultimo,  that  it  will  be  in  the  highest  dc^grae 

J    •  •  X     *•        r  au    17      •       Aic^^  _u*«i,  unworthy  of  the  enlightened  oharacter  of  any 

administration  of  the  Foreign  Office,  which  European  Government  to  put  Texatioos  impedi- 

took  place  at  the  end  of  last  year,  it  be-  mcnts  in  the  way  of  unoflfcnding  English  tra- 

came  the  ^uty  of  Earl  Granville  to  return  vellers,  by  way  of  retaliation  for  the  acts  of  fo- 

an  answer  to  those  Austrian  despatches;  reign  refugees  in  England,  threatens,  in  terms  to 

Mid  nobody  who  read  the  reply  of  the  T^^'^ij^"  "^i^,^,***^'jl^^^^ 

.,      •     j  u    1    1      1    •      ^*  1  tions  become  obsolete  with  regard  to  tneh  tra- 

We   Lord   could   help   being  impressed  ^eu^rs,  and  reserves  to  hunself  the  power  of  ooa- 

its  tone  of  statesmanship  and  mode-  sidering  still  more  striogent  measiirei." 

.  M.  Milnes 
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It  migbt,  perhaps,  be  pretended  that  this 
despatch  referred  to  general  measnres  on 
the  part  of  the  Austrian  Government,  by 
which  its  own  greater  security,  as  regarded 
travellers,  might  be  ensured,  and  that  in 
fact  that  the  whole  document  might  be 
interpreted  in  a  universal  sense,  and  not 
as  having  any  special  reference  to  Eng- 
land.     But  one  moment's   consideration 
would  suffice  to  show  how  erroneous  would 
be  any  such  interpretation.     The  whole 
tone  of  Prince  Schwarzenberg*s  despatch 
— its  animus,  from  first  to  last,  made  it  so 
dear  as  not  to  admit  of  a  question  that 
the  annoyances  to  which  British  subjects 
were  in  future  to  be  subjected  in    the 
Austrian  territory,  were  designed  and  in- 
tended by  way  of  reprisal  and  retaliation. 
Prince    Schwarsenberg  did   not  pretend 
for  one  moment  that  the  additional  "  pro- 
tections'*  to  which  he  alluded  in  his  de- 
spatch would  be  brought  into  use,  or  were 
at  all  required,  for  any  internal  or  domestic 
advantage  to  the  Austrian  Government. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  that  they 
were  intended  for  the  purpose  of  annoying 
British  subjects  and  the  British  Government 
by  way  of  reprisals  for  certain  things  which 
the  Austrian  Government  wanted  to  be 
done  in  this  country,  but  which  the  Eng- 
lish Government  had  not,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  British  Constitution,  the  power 
to  do.      It  might  be  said,  however,  that 
the  Austrian  despatches  that  had  been  re- 
eeived  in  this  country  since  the  accession 
to  office  of  Her  Majesty's  present  Govern- 
ment gave  a  totally  different  aspect  to  the 
question.     It  might  be  said,  '*  Yes,  before 
we  accession  of  the  present  Ministry,  there 
were  discomforts  and  disturbances  between 
the  Austrian  and  British  Governments,  but 
unce  then  the  difficulties  are  entirely  re- 
moved— the  relations  of  the  countnes  are 
ehanged,  and  the  question  is   altogether 
altered."     But  how  far  the  despatch  laid 
on  the  table  the  other  night  would  warrant 
saeh  a  conclusion,  he  would  leave  the  House 
to  decide.     In  the  last  despatch  of  Prince 
Schwartzenberg,  to  the  Government  of  this 
eoantry  there  occurred  a  passage  which, 
if  he  mistook  not,  the  oldest  and  most  ex- 
perienced statesman  in  that  House  would 
admit  to  be  of  a  character  entirely  unpa- 
ralleled.    The  despatch  was  addressed  to 
the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  and  it  contained 
ibme  remarkable  sentences: — 

"The  Intelligence  of  the  formation  of  the  new 
Govsmment  under  the  auspices  of  the  Earl  of 
Dmhf  has  been  received  hj  the  Imperial  Cabinet 
wilh  a  feeliiy  of  general  tatiafiustion.    The  hopes 

Toil.  CZX.    [thibd  series.] 


which  the  known  principles  and  the  honourable 
antecedents  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasurj 
justify  us  in  connecting  with  his  assumption  of 
office,  have  not  failed  to  receive  a  fresh  impulse 
from  the  speech  pronounced  by  Lord  Derby  at  the 
sitting  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  27th  of 
February;  a  speech  in  which  the  political  course 
he  intends  to  pursue  is  stated." 

If  this  expression  of  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Austrian  Government,  at  the  accession  to 
office  of  Her  Majesty's  present  Govern- 
ment, were  merely  designed  as  matter  of 
courtesy,  there  would  have  been  no  ne- 
cessity to  lay  this  particular  extract  of  the 
despatch  upon  the  table ;    but  these  words 
had  something  more  than  a  purely  compli- 
mentary signification.  The  whole  despatch, 
as  he  read  it,  meant,  and  was  intended  to 
mean,  nothing  less  that  this — that  the  Aus- 
trian Government  recognised,  in  the  acces- 
sion of  the  present  Ministry  to  office,  an 
evidence  of  a  change  in  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  country,  and  the  indication  of  a 
totally  different  direction  to  the  impulse  of 
the  power  of  England  on  the  Continent; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  their  joy  at 
the  anticipation  of  such  an  event  was  aa 
unreserved  and  undisguised  as  the  most 
injudicious  friend  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment could  possibly  desire.      But  he  must 
say  that  his  surprise  was  considerable  on 
finding    that,    not  only   did   the  Earl   of 
Malmesbury  not  accept  these  gi*acious  ex- 
pressions as  mere  matter  of  compliment, 
but  that  he   regarded    them   as   a   most 
serious  and  important  manifestation  of  fa- 
vour, and  did  not  hesitate  to  express  the 
liveliest  satisfaction   that   Her   Majesty's 
Ministry  should  have  been  so  fortunate  aa 
to  secure  the  good  opinion  of  the  Austrian 
Government.  When  they  found  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  England  writing  in  such  a  tone,, 
and  calling  Austria  our  oldest  ally — a  dis- 
tinction which  he  believed  belonged  of  right 
to  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  and  which  had 
frequently  been   claimed  by  the  Govern- 
ment  of  the  Porte,  such  things  seemed  to 
establish  a  certain  sympathy  between  the 
present  British  and  Austrian  Governments, 
which  he  would  take  leave  to  say,  would 
be  anything  rather  than  grateful  to  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  for  surely  it  could  not  be  pleasing 
to  them  to  know  that  there  were  Foreign 
Ministers  who  adapted  their  language  to- 
wards this  country  according  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  political  party,  one  day  address- 
ing us  with  insult,  and  the  next  with  obse- 
quiousness.    If  British  travellers  were  to 
owe  their  security,  not  to  the  moral  power 
and  right  of  England — not  to  the  purity  of 
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their  own  poqMMe,  and  the  rectitude  of 
Iheir  own  conduct — nor  yet  to  the  con- 
scioniness  of  there  being  an  honest  and 
upright  Government  at  home  to  protect 
them,  but  siropljr  to  the  accident  which  had 
gifen  official  power  and  influence  to  the 
Earl  of  Derby ;  that  had  also  given  us  a 
Foreign  Secretary  friendly  to  Austrian 
policy,  and  a  right  hon.  Gentleman  hold- 
ing office  in  the  same  Government  who 
had  defended  the  destruction  of  the  free 
city  of  Cracow,  and  had  rarely  lost  an 
opportunity  of  throwing  the  weight  of 
his  talents  and  influence  into  the  cause  of 
the  absolutists  of  Europe — all  he  could 
say  was  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
he  did  not  think  that  the  security  they  en- 
joyed was  such  as  British  subjects  bad  a 
right  to  demand.  Of  this  singular  inter- 
ference of  tho  Austrian  Government  in  the 
internal  and  domestic  affairs  of  England, 
he  would  not  say  more  on  the  present  oc- 
casion than  to  express  his  opinion  that  if, 
after  the  occurrences  of  1846  in  the  city  of 
Vienna,  and  after  the  fall  of  that  remark- 
able Minister  who  for  so  many  years  directed 
the  affairs,  not  of  Austria  only,  but,  in  some 
measure,  of  all  Europe,  his  noble  Friend 
the  Member  for  Tiverton,  who,  at  that 
time  had  charge  of  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment, bad  written  a  despatch  expressive  of 
the  "  genuine  satisfaction**  of  the  English 
Government  at  the  accession  to  office  of 
Baron  Pillersdorf,  such  an  act  would  have 
been  deemed,  and  justly  deemed,  in  this 
country,  one  of  great  indecorum,  and, 
indeed,  of  singular  impropriety.  In  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  it  was  the  Minister  of 
the  Queen  of  England  with  whom  Foreign 
Courts  had  to  deal,  and  not  tho  Min- 
ister of  one  particular  party  or  another. 
That  was  the  principle  on  which  we  had 
heretofore  always  acted;  and  it  was  a 
principle  to  which,  he  hoped,  we  would 
at  all  times  adhere.  He  had  little  he- 
sitation, therefore,  in  asking  the  House  to 
affirm  tho  proposition  which  he  now  sub- 
mitted, and  to  declare  that  they  viewed 
with  rogrct  a  menace,  on  the  part  of  a 
friendly  Power,  to  visit  upon  unoffending 
British  travellers  its  displeasure  at  that 
exercise  of  tho  right  of  asylum  which  is 
agreeable  to  the  laws,  the  customs,  and  the 
feelings  of  tho  people  of  Great  Britain, 
and  which,  in  recent  times,  has  afforded 
refuge  and  security  to  persons  of  various 
nations  without  any  distinction  of  poli- 
tical opinions.  In  the  Resolution  which  be 
■hould  have  tho  honour  of  moving,  ho  had 
mad  the  words  "  unoffending  British  tra- 
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Tellers,**  not  only  because  the  phrua  oe* 
curred  in  Earl  Granville's  despatch,  but 
because  there  was  no  person  oa  the  face 
of  tlie  globle  who  offended  so  little  agMnat 
the  Governments  of  the  places  through 
which  he  passed  as  the  British  traTeller, 
If  this  threat  of  reprisal  had  been  aeeoiD-> 
panied  with  an  allegation  that  aoj  Britiah 
travellers  had  interfered  anwarrantablj  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Austria,  or  if  there 
had  been  any  primd  facie  evidenoe  thai 
any  British  traveller,  permitted  to  Tiait  anj 
portion  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  had  mixed 
himself  up  with  the  political  affairs  of  that 
country,  then,  indeed,  there  might  have 
been  some  meaning  in  this  menace  of  re* 
prisal  and  retaliation.  But  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  so  much  as  alleged.  Since  the 
revolution  of  1848,  while  there  were  to  be 
found,  in  the  different  convulsions  that  had 
taken  place  upon  the  Continent,  entboaias- 
tic  men  of  all  nations  taking  a  more  m 
less  enthusiastic  interest  in  affairs  which 
did  not  belong  to  them,  not  one  single 
case  had  arisen  of  an  Englishman's  having 
meddled  in  matters  which  did  not  eoncem 
him;  or,  however  just  his  feelings,  and 
earnest  his  sympathies,  of  his  having 
violated  the  strict  law  of  neutrality  in  those 
countries  in  which  he  was  residing,  or 
through  which  he  was  passing.  It  had 
been  stated,  indeed,  that  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  leaders  in  tho  Hungarian 
army  was  an  officer  of  Irish  parentage;  but 
that  was  an  exceptional  case,  for,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  well  known  that  many 
English  officers  served  in  the  Austrian 
army;  and,  speaking  generally,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  the  Austrian  Go- 
vernment had  no  pretence  whatever  for  be»- 
lieving  that  Englishmen  had  ever  interfered 
in  their  internal  political  affairs.  Generally 
speaking,  the  British  traveller  was  a  very 
grumbling,  police-hating,  comfort-loving 
animal,  who  didn*t  care  much  abont  the 
politics  of  the  countries  he  visited,  and  waa 
fortified  in  that  indifference  by  an  infinite 
amount  of  pride  in  his  own  nationality. 
He  not  unfrequently  added  to  thia  a 
secret  conviction  that  the  Englisb  people 
were  the  only  people  on  the  face  of  tne 
earth  who  were  fit  to  be  free,  and  that  all 
other  nations  had  better  remain  alavea  aa 
they  are.  This,  he  was  sorry  to  aay.  waa 
the  feeling  of  too  many  British  travellera; 
but  that  such  men  should  be  made  the  aob- 
ject  of  retaliation  and  reprisal  because  t|ie 
English  Government  could  not  act  other- 
wise than  they  were  acting  with  regatd  to 
foreign  refugees,  waa  one  of  iht  meat  &- 
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gimiit  piecM  of  iiijiistice  ever  perpetrated  by 
•baolmte  pover.     It  was  idle  for  the  Aa9- 
iffaa  (^OTeminent  to  pretend  that  the  new 
ftgulatioiis  which  thev  contemplated  were 
««rei  J  regulations  at  to  passports  essential 
to  the  aeeurity  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
fyr  any  one  who  had  ever  visited  thoae 
eonDtries  must  be  aware  that  the  menace 
veaot  nothing  more  or  lose  than  that  every 
Ssglish  traveller  was  to  be  held  up  to  pulK> 
lie  suspioioD,  and  marked  as  an  object  for 
the    especial    surveillance  of  the   police. 
These  threats  of  retaliation  and  reprisals 
eentained  in  Prince  Schwarzenberg's  de- 
spatch would  prompt  the  Austrian  soldiers 
and  police  agents  to  distinguish  themselves 
by  annoying  British   travellers;  and  that 
it  had  already  had  that  effect  was  proved 
by  the   outrage   committed  on  Mr.    Ma- 
iber  at  Florence,  and  by  the   arrest  of 
the  eourier  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  the 
■on  of  Lord  Cowley,  our  Ambassador  at 
ike  Court  of  Paris.     He   was  confident 
that  such  things  could  not  take  place  but 
for  this  vBworthy  suspicion  of  the  Austrian 
Oovemment  itself;  for  no  class  of  people 
in  (be  world  were  more  kind,  more  genial, 
or  more  amiable  than  those  who  inhabited 
lb*  States  of  Southern  Germany.     The 
grMvaoees  of  which  the  Austrian  Govern- 
meat  eomplained,  and  against  which  they 
directed  (nese  unworthy  measures  of  re- 
talialioB,  simply  consisted  in  the  exercise 
by  (bis  nation  of  the  Right  of  Asylum. 
This  right  was  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
Snglisb   people;    for    it   was    connected 
with  some  of  the  most  important  portions 
of  ottf  history,  and  we  were  reminded  of 
H  by  tbe  daily  associations  of  our  life.     It 
eesld  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  the  right 
of  asylum  in  this  country  which  secured  to 
as  tbe  inestimable  advantage  of  the  sojourn 
amongst  os  of  the  great  Protestant  divines, 
who*  expelled  by  religious  persecution  from 
Other  countries,  were  enabled  to  confirm 
(bo  Keformation  here,  and  to  help  it  to  take 
permaoent  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  English 
people*     It  was  the  cause  of  the  Pied- 
OMMiteso  Protestants,  for  whom  Milton  wrote 
sad  Cromwell  fought,  that  was  still  record- 
ed in  (he  chapel  of  the  Savoy,  where  fo- 
ffoigo  Protestants  still  offered  their  homage 
to  (koir  Creator.     In  certain  districts  of 
(bo  oastem  coast  of  Ireland  the  traveller 
mm  still  reminded,  by  the   features,  the 
babitSv  and  the  language  of  the  people  he 
eneoontered,  of  the  Palatines  who  encamp- 
ed on  Blackheath.     When  the  revocation 
sf  tho  Bdact  of  Nantes  expelled  thousands 
if  PiQlortants  from  thw  native  land,  tbe 


right  of  asylum  was  granted  to  ihem  on 
(he  sbores  of  England;  and  here  they  un- 
dertook  the  establishment  of  those  silk 
manufactures    in    Spitalfields   which   had 
since   become  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and    most   celebrated    of   our    commodi- 
ties.    And  when  in  later  times  the   de- 
luge of  the  first  great  French  Revolution 
drove  to  these  shores  some  of  the  best, 
the  most  gifted,  and  the  most  learned  of 
men,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood,  they  were  received  in  this  coun- 
try with  a  cordiality  and  a  kindness  the  re- 
collection of  which  could  not  easily  depart 
even  from  the  minds  of  the  French  people. 
Nor  had  these  g^reat  results  of  the  right 
of  asylum  ceased  in  our  own  times,  for 
it  could  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  to 
that  right  that  the  discrowned  heads  of 
Charles    the   Tenth   and   Louis   Philippe 
owed,  if  not  repose,  at  least  security  and 
comfort.      It  was   because  of  the  exer- 
cise of   that  right  that  we  now  meet  in 
our  streets  the  republican  refugees  of  1848, 
and  the  Orleanist  exiles  of  1850.     With 
the  knowledge  of  such  facts,  it  could  not 
but  awaken  the  indignation  of  every  Eng- 
lishman, jealous  for  the  dignity  of  his  coun- 
try, that  an  attempt  should  be  made  by  any 
foreign  Power  to  restrict  that  privilege- 
one  of  the  most  glorious  with  which  this 
country  had  been  endowed  by  Providence, 
and  a  privilege  which  no  Government  would 
be  able  to  overthrow,  how  ardently  soever 
they  might  desire  to  do  so.    That  privilege, 
in  England,  was  a  counterpart  of  the  consti- 
tutional system  of  the  country.     It  arose 
from  no  special  law,  but  was  an  indefeasi- 
ble right  which  the  Legislature  could  not 
touch.     Certain  Alien  Bills,  no  doubt,  had 
been  passed,  from  time  to  time,  giving  to 
the  Government,  for  the  time  being,  the 
power  to  dismiss  from  this  country,  without 
trial,  certain  foreigners  whose  presence  the 
Government  might  consider  prejudicial  to 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  this  country;  but 
there  was  no  instance  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
land of  an  Alien  Act  having   been  ever 
passed  to  authorise  any  Government  to  give 
up  to  any  foreign  Power  a  person  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  our  country,  or  to  expel 
from  this  country  any  political  refugee  what- 
ever upon  the  representation  of  that  foreign 
Power.     Every  Act  of  that  description 
which  had  been  passed  related  solely  to  our 
own  security,  and  our  own  internal  defence, 
and  never  in  any  one  case  had  we  admitted 
the  principle  that  we  were  the  guardians  of 
the  peace  of  foreign  countries — that  wo 
were  to  take  care  to  remedy  tho  abuses 
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which  any  misgoverniDcnt  in  foreign  coun- 
tries might  engender;  that  wo  were,  in  fact, 
to  make  ourselves  policemen  and  constahles 
for  the  rest  of  the  world.  When  the  re- 
markahle  trial  of  Peltier  took  place,  in  the 
year  1803,  a  request  was  made  that  he 
might  he  driven  out  of  this,  country  and 
given  up  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  On  that 
occasion  Sir  James  Mackintosh  used  these 
remarkahle  words : — 

"  That  he  still  enjoys  the  security  of  this  asy- 
lum is  perhaps  owing  to  the  firmness  of  the  King's 
Government.  If  that  be  the  fact — if  His  Majes- 
ty's Ministers  have  received  applications  to  expel 
the  unfortunate  gentleman  from  England  —  I 
should  publicly  thank  them  for  their  firmness,  if 
it  were  not  unseemly  and  improper  to  suppose  that 
they  could  have  acted  otherwise,  to  thank  an  Eng- 
lish Government  for  not  violating  the  most  sacred 
duties  of  hospitality,  for  not  bringing  indelible  dis- 
grace on  their  country." 

That  was  the  feeling  expressed  hy  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  on  the  question  of  the 
possihility  of  giving  up  a  refugee  who  had 
heen  found  guilty  of  a  libel,  in  which  it 
was  supposed  he  had  recommended  the  as- 
sassination of  the  First  Consbl.  He  con- 
sidered it  a  perfect  ahsurdity  to  think  either 
of  driving  him  out  of  the  country,  or  de- 
livering him  up  to  a  foreign  Government. 
In  one  portion  of  the  despatch  of  Count 
Nesselrode  to  the  present  Government, 
there  was  a  most  interesting  argumenta- 
tion upon  this  question.  Count  Nesselrode 
states  that  the  municipal  law  of  England 
does  not  provide  for  the  case  of  which  his 
Government  had  complained.  He  says 
**  the  municipal  law  of  England  merely  re- 
gards your  own  internal  security,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  foreign 
countries;"  and,  therefore,  he  says  that 
Earl  Granville's  promise  to  do  all  that  can 
he  done  hy  our  municipal  law  is  not  suffi- 
cient, and  calls  upon  his  Lordship,  hy  his 
own  interpretation  of  the  law  of  nations, 
to  do  something  beyond  exercising  the  mu- 
nicipal law,  and  quotes  the  authority  of 
Vattel  upon  the  subject.  The  application 
of  the  law  of  nations  demanded  by  Count 
Nesselrode  was  one  which  this  country  had 
never  admitted,  which  no  Government,  even 
with  a  majority  in  Pariiament,  could  estab- 
lish so  as  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
British  people;  and  he  was  quite  sure  that 
any  attempt  to  do  so  would  bring  destruc- 
tion on  the  heads  of  any  Government,  and 
produce  a  general  feeling  of  indignation 
throughout  the  whole  realm.  With  respect 
to  the  danger  to  foreign  Governments  from 
this  body  of  refugees,  he  was  quite  aware 
that   danger   might   arise   from   the  pub- 
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lication  of  revolutionary  decrees,  and  ftx>m 
the  collection  of  money  for  revolutionary 
purposes ;  but  surely  it  was  better  for 
those  Governments  themselves  that  these 
things  should  be  openly  and  diatinctly  df»- 
clared  in  the  face  of  the  British  people^ 
in  order  that  they  might  take  every 
means  in  their  power  to  counteract  them. 
Foreign  Governments  would  do  well  to 
consider  that  the  encouragement  given 
hy  the  English  people  to  foreign  refugees 
was  not  of  a  character  which  need  cauae 
them  any  alarm.  If  English  travellers  took 
little  interest  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, so  the  people  of  this  country,  unless 
greatly  excited,  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
taking  much  interest  in  the  affairs  of  fo- 
reign refugees.  He  could  not  conceive  a 
less  enviable  position  than  that  of  i^  man 
who  had  played  a  distinguished  par^  in  his 
own  country  coming  here  to  be  lost  in  the 
great,  sea  of  this  metropolis.  When  such 
a  man  found  himself  no  longer  an  object  of 
general  surprise — when  he  found  that  tbe 
policemen  at  the  ends  of  the  streets  did 
not  know  even  his  name — when  he  found 
that,  instead  of  exciting  universal  fame  and 
admiration,  his  name  hardly  ever  appeared 
in  a  newspaper,  or  was  mentioned  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting — there  was  a  moral  exercised 
in  that  position  of  a  refugee  which  ought 
to  moderate  and  temper  his  opinion;  and 
any  attempt  'to  disturb  that  obscuri^, 
and  to  make  nim  the  object  of  diploma- 
tic con'espondence,  would  he  doing  the 
very  thing  he  most  desired.  He  had 
now  stated  the  principal  grounds  for  his 
Motion.  His  object  was  to  give  general 
protection  to  the  British  traveller  with 
all  the  weight  which  a  Resolution  of  thai 
House  could  give,  stating  that  it  haa  ob- 
served with  great  regret  a  menace  to  inter- 
fere with  our  independence ;  and  he  had 
also  an  ulterior  object,  believing  that  if 
some  measure  of  the  kind  should  not  be 
adopted  by  the  House,  the  Government 
might  be  induced  te  suppose  that  de- 
Gpatches  of  such  a  tone  were  acceptable  to 
the  House  and  to  the  people  of  this  coan- 
try .  He  would  not  do  any  Government  the 
injustice  to  suppose  that  they  intended  to 
change  our  system  of  foreign  pdioj,  for 
they  must  be  convinced  of  the  impossibflity 
of  doing  so.  Whoever  might  become  the 
Minister,  our  foreign  policy  must  remain 
nearly  the  same.  Any  interference  with 
foreign  politics  must  be  on  the  side  of 
liberty  and  freedom.  If  we  were  pre- 
vented from  any  hostile  interference  in 
these  matters,  and  were  left  to  our  own 
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domestic  arrangements,  the  old  laws  and 
customs  of  England  must  maintain  their 
rights,  notwithstanding  any  temporary  in- 
conyenience  which  might  he  suffered  hj 
foreign  Powers.  For  their  sakes,  we 
could  not  alter  these  privileges,  which  had 
been  used  for  the  advantage  of  all  political 
parties;  and  it  would  argue  a  great  degree 
of  boldness  on  the  part  of  any  Government 
to  wish  to  abrogate  or  weaken  them.  If 
we  were  to  permit  Austria  to  dictate  to  us 
in  this  matter,  he  did  not  see  how  we  could 
refuse  to  make  similar  concessions  to  other 
Powers.  The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Goyemment  would  find,  if  he  remained 
in  office  for  a  cei'tain  period,  that  the  auto- 
cratic Powers  of  Europe  would  make  fresh 
demands  upon  him;  every  concession  would 
be  met  with  a  fresh  requirement,  until  the 
moment  would  come  when  the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury,  however  obsequious  might  be 
the  tone  of  the  Austrian  Government  at 
the  present  time,  would  have  to  assume  a 
tone  as  independent  and  firm  as  ever  was 
assumed  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmerston).  England 
was  the  author  and  founder  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-government.  He  believed  that 
that  principle  might  be  carried  out,  and 
would  be  found  to  be  of  universal  applica- 
tion, and  that  all  the  concessions  that  might 
be  made  to  it  would  be  found  to  be  advan- 
tageous .to  the  progress  of  real  liberty 
amongst  men.  He  felt  certain  that  the 
only  effect  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Court 
of  Austria  would  be  to  excite  more  interest 
in  this  country  with  regard  to  the  acts  of 
foreign  nations.  He  had  already  complain- 
ed of  the  very  little  sympathy  entertained 
bj  Englishmen  in  the  progress  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  abroad;  but  this  was  rather 
the  result  of  temper,  and  of  opinion,  than 
of  education,  and  he  believed  that  the  time 
would  come  when  such  language  as  that 
which  was  held  in  those  despatches,  and 
such  menaces  as  those  that  had  been  made 
by  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  would  really 
touch  the  people  of  England  as  much  as 
their  own  internal  affairs.  And  it  was  right 
that  it  should  be  so,  for  to  attempt  to  iso- 
late one  country  from  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, and  to  establish  one  State  in  absolute 
Buperiority  over  the  other  nations  of  the 
world,  was  a  fallacious  and  immoral  at- 
tempt. It  was  the  same  now  as  it  was  in 
the  dars  of  Cicero,  who  said — 

"  Qui  antem  civium  rationem  diount  haben- 
dam,  extemorum  negant,  hi  dirimunt  oommuDem 
bamani  generis  socletatem ;  qua  sublate,  benefi- 
centia,  liberalitas,  bonitas,  justitia  funditus  tolli- 


ur :  qu88  qui  toUunt  etiam  adversos  Deos  immor- 
tales  impii  judicandi  sunt." 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART,  in  second- 
ing the  Motion,  said,  that  he  could  not 
help  congratulating  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters upon  the  revelations  contained  in  the 
papers  laid  upon  the  table.  The  present 
Government,  who  had  lately  come  into 
power,  were  by  their  own  confession,  in  a 
minority  in  that  House,  and  it  was  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  they  were  not 
also  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Lords; 
and  as  to  the  estimation  in  which  they 
were  held  by  the  country  at  large,  so 
afraid  were  they  of  making  an  appeal  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  that  sooner 
than  do  that,  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  did  not  shrink 
from  violating  an  assurance  which  he  had 
given  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  and  back- 
ing out  of  his  engagements,  though  the 
House  of  Commons,  upon  the  faith  of  those 
engagements,  had  consented  to  vote  the 
Supplies.  [Cries  of  **  Oh  !  *'  and  **  Ques- 
tion !*']  No,  they  did  not  like  to  be  told 
that;  but  he  would  maintain  that  he  was 
speaking  to  the  question,  and  that  his  ob- 
servation had  grown  immediately  out  of 
the  papers  upon  the  table  of  the  House. 
Although  the  Government  was  in  such  a 
position,  they  had  the  consolation  of  know- 
ing that,  whatever  the  people  and  Parlia- 
ment of  this  country  might  think  of  their 
conduct.  Prince  Schwarzenberg  and  the 
Austrian  Government  had  hailed  their  ad- 
vent to  power  with  genuine  satisfaction. 
If  the  state  of  Europe  was  not  very  satis- 
factory to  the  lovers  of  liberty — if  liberty 
had  been  expelled  from  almost  every  Eu- 
ropean country,  and  had  taken  root  and 
flourished  only  in  England — they  who 
loved  liberty  and  wished  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind  had  at  least  the  comfort  of  seeing 
that  the  despots  who  had  trampled  upon 
freedom  were  very  uncomfortable  on  their 
thrones.  They  had  upon  their  side  their 
forces  by  land  and  sea,  and  tribunals  that 
were  ready  at  their  command  to  condemn 
all  who  were  obnoxious  to  them  ;  and 
against  them,  they  had  a  few  humble  re- 
fugees in  a  distant  country.  For  them 
there  was  power  and  bayonets;  and  against 
them  was  Kossuth  and  liberty  of  speech. 
The  papers  that  were  laid  upon  the  table 
showed  that  the  different  foreign  Govern- 
ments had  attempted  to  establish  the  fact 
that  there  was  amongst  the  refugees  taking 
shelter  in  this  country  from  their  tyranny 
a  general  conspiracy.  But  let  any  man 
read  those   papers   with   calm    and  dis- 
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pMflionate  mind  — >  let  him  go  through 
the  story  that  was  told  bj  the  French 
Ambassador,  Count  Walewski — and  what 
would  he  find  ?  He  would  find  an  ac- 
count of  some  persons  forming  them- 
selves into  a  society  for  promoting  liberal 
principles;  he  would  find  an  account  of 
Bome  attempts  made  to  write  in  secret 
characters  on  the  borders  of  newspapers, 
and  of  means  taken  for  procuring  the  ad- 
mission of  revolutionary  songs  into  foreign 
countries;  and  other  miserable  trifles  of 
that  sort.  But  as  to  conspiracy  dangerous 
to  the  Governments  of  Europe,  he  main- 
tained that  there  was  a  total  failure  of 
all  proof.  But  he  would  tell  the  House 
what  conspiracy  was  proved  by  these  de- 
spatches. It  was  proved  that  there  was  a 
Conspiracy  among  all  the  crowned  heads 
and  despots  of  Europe  to  frighten  this 
country,  if  possible,  into  introducing  some 
new  laws  to  control  the  refugees,  and  to 
deprive  them  of  that  asylum  which  they 
bad  obtained  here.  They  would  find  all 
the  Governments  simultaneously,  and  many 
of  them  in  the  same  words,  addressing  our 
Cabinet,  and  pressing  upon  it  their  vin- 
dictive and  unjustifiable  demands.  There 
were  the  Czar  of  Russia,  the  Kin^  of 
Prussia,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Diet 
of  Frankfort;  then  that  king  celebrated 
for  his  humanity  in  his  own  dominions,  the 
King  of  Naples ;  next,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Modena;  and,  lastly,  the  Pope ;  while — 

**  Beside  them  ttood  another  mliog  thing, 
In  aets,  in  words,  in  all  bat  name,  a  king." 

Louis  Napoleon — he  who  was  himself  a 
short  time  ago  a  refugee — by  the  inter- 
vention of  another  refugee  (Count  Wa- 
lewski) demanded  that  we  should  withdraw 
our  hospitality  from  these  men.  Not  long 
ago  Count  Walewski  was  himself  nothing 
more  than  a  Polish  refugee  in  this  country. 
First  of  all  he  came  here  as  an  envoy  of 
Prince  Czartoryski,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  National  Government  of  Poland,  and 
subsequently  he  lived  in  this  country  as  a 
Polish  refugee;  and  now  he  came  forward, 
with  a  list  of  Polish  and  othor  refugees, 
and  called  upon  the  English  Government 
to  belie  all  its  antecedents,  and,  by  intro- 
ducing some  Alien  Bill,  to  interfere  with 
those  unfortunate  men,  many  of  them 
his  own  countrymen.  Now  they  were 
told,  and  in  a  certain  sense  properly  and 
rightly  told,  that  refugees  ought  not  to 
•blue  the  hospitality  which  had  been  af- 
e4  to  them,  in  order  to  disturb  the 
7  tf  their  own  country.  Why, 
D.  Stuart 


who  ever  violated  bo  flagrantly  the  hospi- 
tality of  this  country  for  that  very  pur- 
pose— who  ever  committed  that  culpable 
action  so  openly  and  so  shamcfullj  aa 
Louis  Napoleon  himself  had  done?  Talk 
of  Kossuth's  speeches — talk  of  seeret 
meetings  of  the  Republicans-— talk  of 
writing  on  the  edges  of  newspapers-^ 
what  were  all  these,  and  such  like  tliingt, 
compared  with  the  conduct  of  Louis  Na« 
poleon,  who  now  came  forward  with  his 
demands  against  the  refugees  f 

**  Qui  tulerit  Graooboi  de  seditioae  ^nereotSi  f  ** 

The  revelations  contained  in.  the  papers 
upon  the  table  were  such  as  to  justify  an 
observation  made  long  ago  in  Parliament 
by  a  distinguished  statesman,  which  he 
(Lord  D.  Stuart)  was  glad  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  quoting  in  that  House.  These 
were  the  words  of  Lord  Holland;  **  In  all 
times,  and  according  to  the  testimony  of  all 
history,  if  ever  there  was  anything  mean, 
oppressive,  or  treacherous  to  be  done,  Aus- 
tria was  the  Government  to  do  it."  And 
when  called  upon  by  the  Earl  of  LiTernool 
to  retract  this  observation.  Lord  Holland 
not  only  refused  to  do  so,  but  repeated  what 
he  had  said,  and  added  that  there  never  was 
a  Government  which  had  displayed  more 
meanness,  subtlety,  or  treachery,  than  the 
Austrian  Government.  That  was  the  ohar- 
acter  given  by  Lord  Holland  of  the  Aus- 
trian Government  thirty  years  ago;  and 
he  (Lord  Dudley  Stuart)  must  say,  thai  it 
had  not  lost  that  character  since.  It  was 
curious  to  see  the  amount  of  impodenoe 
which  a  Government  like  that  of  Anatria 
exhibited.  In  one  of  the  despatches  ad- 
dressed by  Prince  Schwarzcnberr  to  the 
Earl  of  Malmesbury,  the  Austiian  Miiuster« 
referring  to  the  statement  of  the  Bail  of 
Derby — that  it  would  be  the  policy  of  his 
Government  to  observe  a  moderate  de- 
meanour, scrupulously  to  maintain  treaties^ 
and  to  respect,  in  the  highest  degree,  the 
independence  of  nations,  great  or  small--* 
expressed  his  entire  satisfaction  with  those 
opinions.  The  Earl  of  Malmeshnry  replied 
that  it  was  with  the  most  unfeigned  plea- 
sure that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
received  the  assurance  that  the  Court  of 
Vienna  subscribed  to  the  opinions  of  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown.  Now,  one  of 
the  principles  avowed  by  the  Earl  of  Derby 
was  the  maintenance  of  all  treaties,  and 
Austria  subscribed  to  that  principle— Aus- 
tria, the  most  faithless  Power  in  Europe, 
and  which  had  given  roost  just  reason  of 
complaint  of  late  years  in  this  lespecC.  He 
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was  not  taow  speaking  of  the  inhumanity  of 
Austria,  or  of  the  way  in  which  she  perse- 
cuted refugees,  driviug  them  out  of  her 
own  territories,  and  pursuiug  them  into 
other  countries  for  the  purpose  of  hating 
them  put  to  death.  But  for  Austria  to 
talk  of  the  faith  of  treaties  !  Why,  did 
the  House  recollect  that  it  was  only  a  few 
years  since  Her  Majesty,  in  a  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  was  compelled  to  speak  of 
certain  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  hy  name,  as  a  mani- 
fest Tiolation  of  treaties  ?  Here  was  no 
despatch  from  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Orown,  no  expression  of  party  or  particular 
opinion^  hut  there  was  the  deliberate  asser- 
tion of  the  Sovereign  of  this  country  in 
Plirliament  upon  record,  that  Austria  had 
committed  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the 
public  law  of  Europe,  and  in  virtue  of 
which  Austria  holds  a  great  part  of  her 
oWn  dominions.  This  was  the  country 
thai  no^  came  forward  to  cant  about  the 
faith  of  treaties,  as  if  she  had  not  violated 
tteaties  with  this  and  other  countries,  to 
sAj  nothing  of  her  conduct  towards  the 
Hmigarians.  Her  complaints  were,  that 
we  afforded  shelter  and  support  to  some 
unfortunate  men  who  fled  from  her  ven- 
geance and  sought  an  asylum  in  this  conn- 
ttj.  Why^  we,  ioot  had  complaints  to 
make  against  Austria,  though  they  were 
coiiit>laidts  of  a  very  different  nature.  We 
did  not  coMplain  of  Austria  giving  shelter 
id  persons  who  had  offended  us;  but  we 
eoOiplaihed  that  she  maltreated  the  sub- 
jeete  of  Queen  Victoria.  It  was  only  lately 
that  a  most  nefarious  and  brutal  outrage 
was  committed  on  a  British  subject  by 
persons  wearing  the  uniform  and  in  the 
setriec)  of  Austria,  for  which  no  red^ss 
kad  yet  been  afforded.  The  House  was 
aequainted  with  the  case  of  Mr.  Mather, 
aa  ufioffending  man,  who  was  struck  down 
W  three  Austrian  officers  in  open  day,  and 
inie  was  so  seriously  maltreated,  that  his 
HIb  was  long  in  danger.  Representa- 
Itona  Were  addressed  to  the  Austrian  Com- 
BMAder-in-Ohief  in  Italy,  but  these  offi- 
eors  remaiued  unpunished,  and  were  still 
walkibg  about  the  streets  of  the  town 
Wbere  the  outrage  was  perpetrated,  and 
aeae  of  thenb  had  been  made  to  undergo 
efen  reprimand,  except  one,  who  was 
eaUed  fo  task  by  the  military  authori- 
tiet,  b^eaase  he  had  struck  Mr.  Mather 
wilb  hii  flat  instead  of  cutting  him  down 
ivitii  bis  tword.  But  no  mark  of  disap- 
fiolatitfn  lUbd  ever  been  shown  towards 


the  other  officer  who  struck  Mr.  Mathei* 
with  his  sword.  He  (Lord  D.  Stuart} 
hoped  that  something  would  be  done  in 
this  case.  They  all  knew  that  Austria 
ruled  in  Tuscany;  that  she  had  in  fact 
taken  possession  of  Tuscany;  and  there- 
fore it  was  all  nonsense  to  say  that  the 
outrage  having  been  committed  in  the 
Tuscan  territory,  that  Austria  could  not 
be  called  upon  to  afford  redress.  He 
knew  that  he  was  borne  out  by  facts 
in  whai  he  had  stated  with  regard  to 
this  case,  and  it  was  an  entire  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  Austrian  officers  had 
offered  Mr.  Mather  any  reparation.  He 
(Lord  D.  Stuart)  was  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  contradicting  that  state- 
ment, although  it  had  been  ilsserted  by  a 
noble  Earl  (Earl  Granville)  lately  at  the 
head  of  the  Foreign  Office,  that  it  had 
been  intimated  to  Mr.  Mather,  that  if  he 
would  make  some  explanation  to  the  Aus- 
trian officers,  tbey  would  make  an  apology 
to  him  for  their  conduct.  He  (Lord  D. 
Stuart)  contradicted  that  assertion,  and 
said  that  no  such  offer  had  been  made.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  only  satisfactory 
reparation  should  be  the  signal  punish- 
ment of  the  men  who  committed  that  fright- 
ful outrage.  Mr.  Mather  wanted  no  ad- 
vantage for  himself;  but  the  people  of 
this  country  demanded,  and  had  a  right 
to  demand,  the  punishment  of  those  men. 
It  was  said  that,  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  Austrian  army,  it  was  expected 
that  an  officer  should  immediately  put  to 
death  any  man  who  interfered  with  his 
troops,  whether  intentionally  or  not.  But 
we  had  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  re* 
gulation  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  he 
thought  that  we  ought  to  call  upon  the 
Austrian  authorities  to  alter  their  regu^ 
lations,  and,  if  that  should  be  thought 
too  strong  a  proceeding,  let  us  call  upon 
them  at  least  for  a  modification  of  thoir 
rules,  so  that  innocent  British  travellers, 
when  they  met  with  Austrian  officers, 
should  not  be  cut  down  and  have  their 
blood  shed  without  any  reparation.  The 
Austrian  and  Russian  Governments  com- 
plained that  a  reply  to  their  demands  had 
been  given  which  was  not  satisfactory,  be- 
cause, in  fact,  the  answer  had  been,  that 
the  British  Government  would  do  every- 
thing that  it  could  do  by  law  to  prevent 
the  refugees  from  plotting  against  the 
countries  to  which  they  belonged,  but  that 
they  could  not  go  beyond  the  law.  Count 
Nesselrode  thought  that  very  hard,  and 
•aid  that  our  laws  were  only  a  municipal 
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arrangement,  and  that  he  wanted  some- 
thing  more  than  the  laws  could  give  him. 
He  (Lord  D.  Stuart)  trusted  that  it  would 
be  long  before  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  should  he  induced  to  alter  the  laws 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  convenience  of  any 
foreign  State.  Count  Nesselrode  did  not 
seem  to  know  the  difference  between  this 
country  and  Austria  and  Russia.  With 
them,  suspicion  was  enough;  hut  here, 
thank  God !  no  man  could  be  punished  un- 
less he  was  properly  tried  according  to  the 
laws,  and  unless  he  were  found  by  satisfac- 
tory evidence  to  have  been  guilty  of  some 
offence.  If  any  foreigner  in  this  country 
should  give  any  cause  of  offence,  try  him, 
find  him  guilty,  and  punish  him;  but  do 
not  let  us  have  new  laws  dictated  to  us  by 
the  Ministers  of  foreign  countries.  He 
did  not  know  whether  the  Government  in- 
tended to  agree  to  this  Motion.  He  most 
heartily  hoped  that  they  would,  because  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  very  proper  rebuke 
to  those  countries  which  had  attempted 
so  unjustifiably  to  interfere  with  us.  He 
thought  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
might  perfectly  well  agree  to  the  Motion, 
and  he  was  the  more  inclined  to  hope  that 
they  would  do  so,  because  he  was  quite 
aware,  and  was  very  glad  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  and  the  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  though 
they  certainly  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
political  principles  of  those  persons  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  England,  were  yet  not 
without  sympathy  for  their  misfortunes, 
and  had  shown  that  sympathy  during  the 
brief  period  they  had  been  in  office,  by 
agreeing  to  furnish  some  of  the  refugees 
with  means  to  relieve  them  from  the  dis- 
tress which  would  otherwise  have  over- 
whelmed them.  He,  therefore,  hoped  that 
the  Government  would  agree  to  the  ex- 
tremely temperate  Resolution  of  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  M.  Milues)  which  only  ex- 
pressed regret  that  anything  like  a  menace 
should  ho  offered  hy  any  foreign  Govern- 
ment; and  in  that  regret  he  was  quite  sure 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would  parti- 
cipate. The  best  answer  that  the  Earl  of 
Derby  could  give  to  those  foreign  Govern- 
ments who  pressed  upon  him  to  introduce 
a  new  Alien  Bill  would  be,  that  he  could 
not  comply  with  the  request,  for  that  any 
attempt  to  do  so  would  be  (to  use  a  homely 
phrase)  as  much  as  his  place  was  worth. 
Motion  made — 

"That  this  House  has  observed  with  regret,  in 
the  Oorre^ondenoe  respeoting  Foreign  lUftigoefl 
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laid  upon  the  Table,  a  menaoe,  on  the  part  of  a 
friendly  Power,  to  visit,  upon  unoffending  British 
travellers,  its  displeasure  at  that  exercise  of  the 
right  of  asylum  which  is  agreeable  to  the  Laws, 
the  customs,  and  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  and  which,  in  recent  times,  has  af> 
forded  refuge  and  s^urity  to  persons  of  various 
nations  without  any  distinction  of  political  opin- 
ions." 

Mb.  WALPOLE  :  Sir,  I  think  I  shaU 
best  consult  the  convenience  of  the  House, 
if  I  avoid  those  more  inflammatory  topics 
with  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
commenced  his  speech,  inasmuch  as  thej 
have  no  immediate  relation  to  the  question 
now  before  the  House:  and  I  am  the 
more  particularly  anxious  to  do  so,  since, 
in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Chanoel- 
lor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  somewhat  unex- 
pected duty  has  been  thrown  upon  me  of 
speaking  upon  a  question  of  foreign  affairs, 
with  which  I  am  not  so  well  acquunted  as 
with  the  affairs  of  that  department  with 
which  I  am  more  immediately  connected. 
I  have,  however,  carefully  read  tiiro^gh 
the  papers  which  have  been  laid  upon  the 
table  of  the  House  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  and  I  have  listened  most  atten- 
tively to  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Chn- 
tleman  the  Mover  of  this  Resolution,  and 
also  to  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  who 
has  just  sat  down;  and  I  must  say,  I  am 
quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  whether  they 
intend  to  blame  the  late  or  the  present 
Government.  But  I  think  I  can  satisfy 
them  that  a  more  careful  perusal  of  the 
papers  to  which  I  allude,  will  prove  that 
the  only  fair  inferences  to  be  drawn  from 
them  are  those  which  I  shall  presentlr 
mention,  and  which  I  hope,  more  espeei- 
ally  from  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
are  now  placed  with  regard  to  foreign  Go- 
vernments, will  induce  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  not  to  press  his  Resolution  to  a 
division.  I  think  that  these  inferences 
may  be  drawn  from  the  despatches  on 
the  table.  The  first  of  them  is,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  of  this 
country — of  the  late  as  upell  as  of  the  pre- 
sent Administration — has  been  such  as  to 
uphold  and  maintain  the  honour  and  dig- 
nity of  the  country  with  reference  to  its 
relations  with  foreign  Powers.  The  sec- 
ond inference  to  be  drawn  is,  that  the  fo- 
reign Governments  in  question  haTO  some- 
what misunderstood  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  this  country  with  reference  to  fo- 
reign refugees,  and  that  misunderstand- 
ing has  naturally  arisen  from  the  differ- 
ence between  the  laws  which  exist  in  their 
own  countries  aoci  those  which  exist  in 
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diig — ^lawB,  which  in  England  givo  perfect  are  protected  by  the  English  laws,  and  bj  the 
freedom  in  all  proper  matters  to  all  the  "ympathy  of  persons  in  England,  happUy  few  in 
population,  and  to  which  freedom  all  per-  '^^**"''  ^^°  ^^^^  »^^  anarchical  doctrines." 
tons  are  admitted  on  coming  into  the  Now,  I  quite  agree  with  the  Tiew  which 
oouQtrj  to  reside — laws  which  it  is  the  was  taken  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
determination  of  the  present  Government  that  the  same  ohservation  which  was  con- 
to  maintain.  The  third  inference  is— con-  tained  in  the  French  Minister's  despatch, 
sidering  the  misapprehension  into  which  was  likewise  contained  in  the  despatches 
I  tiiink  certain  foreign  Governments  had  of  the  Russian,  Austrian,  and  Prussian 
lallen  in  the  course  of  last  autumn,  with  Ministers;  and  that  it  explains  the  view 
reference  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  which  appears  to  have  heen  taken  hj  them 
foreigners  in  this  country — considering  in  the  course  of  last  year.  But  the  view 
that  this  impression  has  heen  more  or  adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
less  removed  by  the  representations  of  the  appears  to  be  the  just  one.  It  was  ex- 
late  Government,  and  considering  that  a  plained  in  that  very  able  despatch  of  Earl 
more  conciliatory  tone  is  now  used  by  all  Granville,  in  which  he  told  the  foreign 
foreign  Powers  towards  this  country,  and  Powers  what  was  the  real  state  of  the  law 
that  more  amicable  relations  subsist  be-  of  this  country  in  regard  to  the  duty  and  the 
tween  us — that  it  would  be  extremely  in-  obligation  of  the  country  to  admit  foreign 
expedient  and  very  unwise  for  the  House  refugees  to  an  asylum  here,  and  to  inter- 
to  pass  an  abstract  Resolution,  which  will  fere  with  them  no  more  than  with  any 
necessarily  tend  to  foment  a  feeling  of  dis-  British  subject,  so  long  as  they  did  not 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  those  foreign  abuse  the  laws.  That  being  the  course 
Governments  who  are  now  on  terms  of  taken  by  Earl  Granville,  it  is  perfectly 
amity  with  us.  With  reference  to  the  first  clear  that  a  change  soon  took  place  in  the 
of  these  inferences,  it  is  perfectly  true  opinion  of  the  foreign  Powers;  for  on  the 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  last  autumn,  30th  of  December,  1851,  the  Prussian 
the  Powers  of  Russia,  Austria,  France,  Minister  stated  distinctly  that  he  had  been 
and  Prussia,  were  induced  to  take  a  view  instructed  by  his  Government,  by  telegraph, 
with  regard  to  political  refugees,  which  not  to  press  the  representations  heretofore 
iu  reference  to  the  laws  of  this  country  made  by  the  Prussian  Government  on  the 
waa  somewhat  strange,  and  which  was  subject  of  the  foreign  refugees,  as  they 
certainly  not  such  as  we  could  agree  in.  were  willing  to  let  that  question  drop. 
This  view  may  be  briefly  stated  by  quoting  Then  commenced  the  change  of  tone.  On 
the  despatch  of  the  French  Minister,  deli-  a  subsequent  occasion,  on  tho  20th  of 
▼ered  by  Count  Walewski  on  the  29th  of  January,  1852,  the  French  Minister  in- 
October,  1851.  In  that  despatch  the  formed  Lord  Granville — 
Trench  Minister  says—  "That  he  had  received  a  despatch  from  his 
___,_,  ^.  V  A  i.  -x  Government,  in  which  they  express  regret  that 
«  Mj  Lord— I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  ^^^^  gj,^,^,^  to  be  an  idea  entertained  by 
herewith  to  your  Excellency  a  memorandum,  to-  g^^  Majesty's  Government  that  the  presentation 
g«ther  with  some  papers  m  support  of  its  contents,  ^^  ^^e  French  note  on  the  subject  of  the  refugees, 
with  a  view  of  proving  the  existence  of  a  conti-  ^^^  ^  of  a  combined  scheme  with  the  three 
mied  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  revolutionary  com-  ^^^ibt  Powers  ;  that  this  was  not  the  case  ;  that 
puttees  organised  by  the  pohtical  refugees  in  p^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  i^  t^i,  ^^^^^ ,  ^^^  ^j,^^. 
London,  against  all  the  Governments  of  hurope  ^^^^^  Walewski's  note  of  the  29th  of  October  last 
and  partiouUrly  against  France.     The  facts  and  ^g^ely  transmitted  a  memorandum  drawn  up  by 

rK>&  eontamed  m  these  various  papers  render  ^    Earlier  for  the  use  of  the  Minister  of  the 

impossible  to  doubt  the  existence  of  a  con-  interior,  and  that  in  this  communication  no  future 

^inoy  which  does  not  confine  itself  to  vague  pro-  ^^^„^  ^^  ^^j^^  ^^3     ^^  ^^^t  » 
jeets,  but  which  is  constantly  at  work,  and  m  every  '^  ^  ^ 

possible  manner.     The  series  of  the  manifestoes  And   it   was   shown  that  Franco  did   not 

of  the  Central  Society  of  Demagogues,  presided  intend   to  act  in   co-operation  with  other 

«  V  •  w^       •••  m»  ••  •  •    •      L      T        L      II  • 


by  Ledru  Rollin,  Mazzini,  Ac,  which  I  shall  ^     j       powers  so  as  to  excite  any  unplea- 
i^Mily  have  the  honour  to  complete,  are  open  ^  i*    v  ^^y        r  x  S 

•STto  insun-ection,  and  will  doubtless  be^re-  8*°'  ^^^Irngs  with  reference  to  ourselves. 

pided  by  your  Excellency  of  sufficient  impor-  Soon  after  that,  tho  Russian  Minister  also 

taaee  to  warrant  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  adopted  a  somewhat  different  tone,  for  on 

a^oytiog  aU  such  measures  against  those  conspi-  ^jj^  26th  of  January,  1852,  Count  Nessel- 

Sr^LVmrl^-^enr^'tS^t  \Z  ^ode  concluded  a  despatch  by  saying- 
LovMip's  immediate  attention  to  our  represen-        "  We  are   willing  to  hope  that   the  English 

tatitiHit  and   to  ask  you  to  put  an  end  to  the  Ministers,  in  their  wisdom  and  equity,  will  devise 

,  dei^gns  of  these  conspirators,  who  shelter  a  remedy  for  a  state  of  things  which  is  irrecon- 

mder  the  erroneous  idea  that  they  cileable  with  the  principles  of  public  law.    For 
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the  meieni,  without  panuiog  the  eontroTeny 
any  nirther,  we  take  note  of  the  promise  giyen 
to  ut  by  the  British  Cabinet  to  watch  the  maehi- 
natioDS  of  the  political  refugees,  and  to  employ 
all  legal  means  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
abusing  the  hoepitality  which  they  enjoy  in  Eng- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  assailing  countries  and 
Governments  the  friends  and  allies  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Emperor  will  await  with  confidence 
the  realisation  of  this  promise." 

Now,  out  of  the  four  Powers  there  is  only 
one  that  seemed  disposed  to  persist  in 
entertaining  anything  like  a  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  this 
GoTemment,  and  that  is  Austria.  The 
despatch  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Mover  of  the  Resolution  particularly 
referred  is  a  despatch  of  the  3rd  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1852;  and  no  doubt  there  are  ex- 
pressions in  that  despatch  which  the  late 
Government  as  well  as  the  present  cannot 
hut  regret;  but  I  think  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man will  find  that  after  the  quiet  answer 
given  to  that  despatch  hy  Earl  Granville, 
a  repetition  of  those  expressions  is  not 
likely  to  occur;  for  he  will  also  find  that 
in  a  subsequent  despatch  the  Austrian  Go- 
vernment adopted  a  more  conciliatory  and 
a  more  friendly  tone.  The  last  despatch 
written  by  the  Austrian  Minister  to  Lord 
Granville  wa^  dated  the  27th  of  February, 
1852,  twenty-four  days  after  the  first 
despatch,  of  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
complained ;  and  in  that  despatch  the 
Aastrian  Minister,  Count  Buol,  says — 

"  Your  Excellency  will  allow  me  to  remind 
you  that  the  Austrian  Cabinet  has  with  pleasure 
conceived  the  hope,  from  the  expressions  contain- 
ed in  that  document,  that  the  British  Crovemment 
would  for  the  future  be  able  to  prevent  all  at- 
tempts at  insurrection  against  friendly  and  allied 
Governments,  and  that  the  avowal  of  such  inten- 
tion has  already  sufBced  to  induce  the  Imperial 
Government  to  suspend,  for  the  greater  part,  the 
restrictive  measures  which,  under  contrary  cir- 
cumstances, they  would  have  seen  themselves 
oompelled  to  adopt  in  the  interest  of  their  sub- 
jects. I  am  happy,  moreover,  to  acknowledge 
that  the  different  interviews  which  ]  have  had  the 
honour  to  hold  with  your  Excellency  have  left 
me  with  the  impression  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment admits  the  importance  of  providing  against 
the  continuance  of  intrigues  openly  hostile  to  the 
States  of  the  Continent ;  and,  if  the  information 
wkieU  I  have  gathered  has  been  accurate,  your 
Excellency  will,  during  the  transitory  duration  of 
your  Ministry,  have  within  the  very  restricted 
limits  which  the  legislation  of  Great  Britain  pre- 
ioribes,  already  devoted  your  meritorious  atten- 
titn  to  this  object.  I  will  even  add,  and  I  have 
aol  fiuled  to  give  its  value  to  this  eireumstance  in 
reporting  to  my  Court,  that  if  the  results  have 
hitherto  only  feebly  responded  to  the  disposition 
iAMk  has  been  avowed,  this  must  be  attributed 
to  fWions  entirely  independent  of  the  intentions 
•r  ttw  British  Cabinet,  and  of  the  will  of  your 
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Here  you  get  four  despatohef— cue  from 
the  Prussian  Minister,  one  from  the  Freoeh, 
one  from  the  Russian,  and  one  from  the 
Austrian  Minister — all  of  them  show  that 
the  views  taken  hy  those  Governmeats 
with  reference  to  foreign  refugees  in  this 
country  last  autumn  are  no  longer  en- 
tertained to  the  same  extent,  and  that 
they  believe  that  the  views  entertained 
by  this  Government  in  reference  to  that 
subject  are  correct,  and  that  it  has 
acted  in  a  proper  way.  That  was  the 
state  of  things  when  the  present  Go- 
vernment came  into  power;  and  I  most 
say  that  I  was  somewhat  surprised  at 
the  tone  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  find- 
ing fault  with  the  language  of  Prinee 
Schwarxenberg  in  the  despatch  addressed 
to  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  on  the  5th  e£ 
March,  1852.  Surely  that  is  a  despateh 
which  the  people  of  this  country  most  he 
well  satisBed  to  receive,  inasmneh  as  it 
shows  that  whatever  were  the  diffbreaeee 
which  might  have  existed  between  this 
country  and  Austria,  they  had  already 
passed,  or  were  passing,  away;  and  from  that 
time  there  was  every  reason  to  hope  that 
matters  might  he  placed  on  the  same  friend- 
ly basis  as  they  had  been  before^  I  think 
it  is  not  a  fair  way  of  putting  it,  to  state, 
as  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  D.  Staart)  did, 
that  the  renewal  of  onr  friendly  relatiens 
with  Austria  had  solely  arisen  from  the 
assumption  of  office  hy  the  present  Oo- 
vemment;  though  if  they  had,  it  would 
have  heen  no  discredit  to  them.  It  is 
true  that  the  Austrian  Government*  in 
that  despatch,  declared  that  it  considered 
as  highly  satisfactory  the  conciliatory  tone 
employed  towards  Austria  hy  the  nobie 
Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  in 
the  speech  in  which  he  shadowed  foMh 
his  policy  with  reference  to  the  snhieet  of 
foreign  affairs.  It  was  that  whicii  had 
given  satisfaction  to  Austria,  and  it  was 
that  which  it  stated  was  ealeolated  to 
remove  the  unpleasant  feeling  that  had 
so  long  existed  between  Austria  and  this 
country.  Prince  Schwarzenberg  says^  in 
his  despatch — 

"  The  Cabinet,  of  whieh  1m  i«  tte  htsd,  the 
Premier  said,  it  penetrated  with  the  neteeslly  Sf 
maintaining  universal  peace.  He  tUake  thai,  la 
order  to  attain  this  ebjeet,  there  is  as  WHiT 
means  than  to  adopt  towards  all  foreiga  Pswsrsa 
calm  and  moderate  demeanour,  sompslssiiy  to 
maintain  treaties,  and  to  respeet,  hi  the  hijtitsi 
degree,  the  independenee  of  all  nationt,  grsal  sr 
small,  and  their  right  to  raamige,  aeoofdiag  t» 
their  own  convictions,  their  istcml  sMkirs.  If 
the  English  Government  (oontiBiMdl  Lofd  Dei%jr) 
had  caoses  of  oomplaiiit  against  aaothsr 
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\ib  would  Mi  foiih  its  grietaneM  with  oAlmnMt 
ind  moderation,  and  with  oonfidenoe  in  the  hon- 
dor  and  justice  of  those  to  whom  the  complaint 
Wdiild  hare  to  he  addressed.  It  is  in  acting  thus 
that  the  Earl  of  Derby  hopes,  not  alone  to  be  able 
te  yserre  the  blessing  of  peace,  but  likewise  the 
most  friendly  and  amicable  relations  with  the 
ter^ral  nations  of  the  world.  As  far  as  we  are 
eoneemed  we  adhere  sincerely  to  this  hope,  and 
w%  are  vead j  loyally  to  act  in  such  wise  that  it 
may  not  be  rendered  nugatory.  The  intention 
which  Lord  Derby  has  announced  with  respect  to 
the  political  refugees,  appears  to  us  likewise  of  a 
nature  to  remove  henceforward  the  subjects  of 
^aeutfiiofi  to  which  this  question  has  given  rise 
between  the  British  GoTemment  and  the  States 
•f  the  Continent.  Austria,  as  regards  herself 
individnally,  has  ncTor  endeavoured  to  dispute  the 
f\A%  of  Eugland  to  grant  an  asylum  to  foreign 
vohfeet.  She  has  only  protested  against  the 
abase  \if  those  refugees  of  the  hospitality  which 
Ibey  emiloyed,  by  hatching  rerolntionary  intrigues, 
to  the  detriment  of  countries  the  friends  and  allies 
of  England.  Ix>rd  Derby  has  branded  this  abuse, 
and  be  will,  we  doubt  not,  prevent  it  for  the 
Itature.  I  beg  that  your  Excellency  will  express, 
aa  well  to  hm  Malmesbury  as  to  the  Earl  of 
Detby  biaself,  the  favourable  impression  which 
the  ei^anations  of  the  Premier  have  produced 
upon  toe  Cabinet  of  the  Emperor.  They  have 
gifeft  rise  here  to  the  hope  that  the  relations 
Mlween  the  two  Governments  may  henceforward 
liwiiis  that  oharaeter  of  frank  and  intimate  con- 
fldesoe  whieh  events,  independent  of  our  will, 
hsTe  more  or  less  troubled." 

Bwrelj  there  is  notbtng  in  these  words, 
and  notbinf  in  tiie  polioy  there  shadowed 
fmih,  whieh  this  eountry  can  regret,  or  of 
whieh  it  eaa  complaio.  And  when  yoo 
look  to  the  particular  eubjeot  before  nn, 
joa  will  find  that  the  Tiew  taken  by  the 
present  is  exactly  that  taken  by  the  late 
€k>veniment;  for  there  is  one  sentence  in 
ibo  note  of  the  Barl  of  Malmesbury,  to 
%hicb  the  bon«  Gentleman  (Mr.  M.  Milnes) 
HA  not  refer,  bat  which,  in  fairness,  he 
ought  not  to  have  omitted.  Referring  to 
iho  pdiey  of  the  present  Goyemment,  the 
Boil  ef  Malmesbory  says — 

**  Keephig  steadily  in  view  those  principles  and 
ialeotleot,  maintaining  inviolate  the  sacred  right 
of  aeeordiBg  hoepitidity  towards  those  whom 
piitfartiiaes  or  political  offences  may  have  ban- 
ished from  their  native  land  ;  discouraging  and 
repressing,  as  far  as  the  law  and  the  constitution 
ivairaatf  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  such  exiles 
to  ahaee  the  hospitality  they  enjoy,  by  seeking  to 
iBCsent  dietarbaiiee  in  ^their  own  country  ;  re- 
strained hy  the  highest  obligations  of  duty 
fteA  SCrafning  that  law  beyond  its  legitimate 
heoHis,  but  lifting  with  exemplary  punishment 
tlMee  who  nay  viohite  the  law,  Her  Majesty's 
OowMOfOt  inl  assured  that  they  shall  have  no 
dtfloaltf  is  leeonoiling  their  duty  as  Ministers  of 
a  eooethiitlonal  Sovereign  with  the  obligations 
%hletl  thiff  owe  to  the  just  claims  of  anv  friendly 
POMer^oOd  the  sentiments  of  sincere  friendship 
irilh  vhleh  they  are  actuated  towards  the  Court 
enritoaa." 


Such  is  the  poliey  of  the  present  Gotem-^ 
ment,  stated,  as  it  was,  in  another  place 
by  the  noble  Earl  at  its  head,  and  stated 
also  by  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  ita 
Foreign  Affiairs.  Well,  now,  in  that  polioj, 
as  I  said  before,  there  is  nothing  whidi 
this  country  has  to  be  ashamed  of ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  I  think  may  rest  fully  satisfied 
with.  It  is  highly  satisfactory  that  under 
that  policy  the  amicable  relations  of  this 
country  with  foreign  Powers,  which  were 
more  or  less  estranged,  and  whieh  were 
beginning  to  return  doring  the  eiisteoeo 
of  the  late  Government,  hare  continued 
under  the  present  Administration;  and  we 
trust  that  by  means  of  it  we  may  at  length 
return  to  a  state  of  perfect  amity  with  all 
foreign  Powers.  Another  subject  of  eoB« 
plaint  has  reference  to  passports.  It  ap 
pears  that  passports  have  been  occaaionalij 
given,  not  to  native  Englishmen,  but  to 
foreigners.  I  am  not  going  to  find  fanlt 
at  all  with  any  one  on  aocoont  of  the  eir^ 
eumstanee  that  passports  were  thus  given* 
The  times  required  it.  The  House  will 
recollect  that  in  the  year  1848,  dis- 
turbances were  rife  in  many  States  of 
Europe,  and  that  when  the  Governments 
got  the  upper  hand,  individuals  were  ei« 
posed  to  great  danger  on  account  of  their 
previous  political  proceedings.  To  sono 
of  these  persons^  for  ensuring  their  safety, 
passports  were  given  by  British  Consuls, 
but  several  of  these  passports  were  sub- 
sequently abused.  It  was  against  that 
abuse  that  the  foreign  Govemments  pro* 
tested.  They  would  not  sanction,  an? 
more  than  we  would  do,  passports  whicn 
were  given  by  British  authorities  to  any 
other  persons  than  the  subjects  of  the 
Crown  under  whom  tkey  acted.  The  re- 
gulations of  the  Foreign  Office  are  clear 
on  this  subject.  I  will  read  them  to  the 
House: — 

"  3.  Foreign  Office  Passports  are  granted  enly 
to  British  subjects,  including  m  that  descriptioD 
foreigners  who  have  been  naturalised  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  or  by  Certificates  of  Naturalisation 
granted  before  the  24th  day  of  August,  1860 ; 
in  this  latter  case,  the  party  is  described  in 
the  Passport  as  a  'Naturalised  British  subjeet.' 
5.  Passports  are  granted  to  persons  who  are  either 
known  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  recom- 
mended to  him  by  some  person  who  is  known 
to  him ;  or  upon  the  written  application  of  any 
Banking  Firm  established  in  Loiidon  or  in  any 
other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  6.  Pass- 
ports cannot  be  sent  by  the  Foreign  Office  to 
persons  already  abroad.  Such  persons  should 
apply  to  the  nearest  British  Mission  or  Consulate. 
7.  Foreign  Office  Passports  must  he  coontersigned 
at  the  Mission,  or  at  some  Consulate  in  Eaglaod, 
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of  the  GoTernment  of  the  oountrj  which  the 
bearer  of  the  Passport  intends  to  visit." 

Now  the  only  passports  which  the  Aus- 
trian GoTemment  excepted  and  wished  to 
be  abolished,  were  not  the  passports  grant- 
ed to  Englishmen,  but  granted  to  foreign- 
ers, and  subsequently  abused.  In  the 
letter  of  March  12,  1852,  the  Austrian 
Minister  observes — 

**  The  custom,  which  has  more  and  more  esta- 
blished itself,  of  foreigners  furnishing  themselves 
with  passports  emanating  from  an  authority  other 
than  that  of  their  respective  Governments,  having 
given  rise  to  divers  abuses  and  inconveniences,  it 
has  been  thought  useful  to  abolish  it  for  the 
future." 

Let  us  pause  here  for  a  moment.    These 
passports,   unless  given  with  great  care, 
must  lead  to  confusion,  and   the  encou- 
ragement  of  political  machinations  in  fo- 
reign  countries  ;    and  the   fact  of  with- 
drawing them  is  not  only  consistent  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Foreign  Office,  but 
consistent    also   with   the   line   of  policy 
which  ought  to  be  pursued  with  reference 
to  the  protection  of  British  subjects  travel- 
ling abroad.     For  if  British  passports  in 
the  hands  of  foreigners  were  thus  liable 
to  be  abused,  they  would  be  viewed  with 
distrust   even    in    the    hands    of  British 
subjects.     The  question  now  is,  how  are 
we  to  deal  with  the  present  Motion  ?   The 
ooble  Lord  who  seconded  the  Motion  said 
that  it  meant  merely  that  "this  House 
had  observed  with  regret,  in  the  corre- 
spondence respecting  foreign  refugees  laid 
upon  the  table,  a  menace,  on  the  part  of 
a  friendly  Power,  to  visit,  upon  the  un- 
offending British  travellers,  its  displeasure 
at  that  exercise  of  the  right  of  asylum 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  laws,  the  cus- 
toms, and  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  and  which,  in  recent  times, 
has  afforded  refuge  and  security  to  persons 
of  various  nations  without  any  distinction 
of  political  opinions. "  Well,  but  why  record 
ihiB  opinion  ?  The  present  Government  is  as 
determined  to  maintain  the  laws  and  privi- 
lagpB  of  this  country  in  regard  to  the  right 
of  asylum,  as  any  Government  that  has  ever 
eondocted  the  affairs  of  this  country ;  and 
riewB  with  as  great  regret  as  the  last  the 
ar  expressions  used  in  the  despatch 
3rd  of  February,  1852.     But,  as  I 
fore,  seeing  as  I  do  that  the  present 
ition,  as  well  as  the  last,  have 
uj  maintained  the  dignity  of  the 
-seeing  that  upon  the  question  of 
I  Refugees  we  have  succeeded 
the  apprehensions  of  foreign 


countries — and  seeing,  also,  that  all  foreign 
Powers  are  upon  better  terms  of  amitj 
with  this  country  than  they  were  at  no 
very  distant  period;  I  think  the  House 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  will  be  neither 
expedient  nor  wise  to  pass  a  Resolution 
of  the  kind,  a  Resolution,  be  it  remember- 
ed, which  might  lead  to  impressions  upon 
the  minds  of  foreign  Powers  that  it  was 
thereby  desired  to  pass  something  like  a 
censure  or  reflection  on  their  conduct.  To 
such  a  Resolution,  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment, I  cannot  accede,  for  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  sufficient  grounds  were  shown 
for  it  in  the  speech  either  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  moved  it,  or  of  the  noble 
Lord  who  seconded  it.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  I  submit  to  the 
House  that  this  is  a  Resolution  which 
ought  not  to  be  sanctioned  ;  and  I  sub« 
mit  further  that  the  policy  of  this  as 
well  as  that  of  the  late  Government, 
is  a  policy  which  the  House  may  well 
approve  of,  since  they  will  find  that  we 
are  determined  to  maintain  the  rights 
of  our  own  countrymen,  and  the  rights 
of  asylum  to  foreign  refugees,  to  uphold 
the  present  laws  in  their  strictest  integ* 
rity,  and  to  continue  to  all  foreigners 
those  rights  of  hospitality  which  the  law 
secures  to  them,  and  which  I  trust  it  will 
always  continue  to  do,  so  as  long  as  tbej 
do  not  attempt  to  abuse  it,  whatever  their 
opinions  may  happen  to  be,  whether 
they  be  monarchical,  aristocratic,  or  re- 
publican. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  said,  he 
regarded  with  some  suspicion  the  declara- 
tion which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
just  made  of  the  good  intentions  of  Her 
Majesty's  present  advisers  with  respect  to 
this  foreign  question.  He  believed  that  it 
was  with  the  concurrence  of  the  present 
Government  that  the  Austrian  Government 
were  carrying  out  their  recent  measures. 
To  him  (Mr.  C.  Anstey)  this  was  mani- 
fest, from  the  despatches  of  the  Anstrian 
and  the  Russian  Ministers.  What  these 
Governments  required  was,  that  England 
should  frame  her  free  laws  upon  the  model 
of  their  own  system  of  surveillance  and 
espionage.  In  the  month  of  October  last 
the  menace  was  held  out  by  Austria  ;  and 
on  the  10th  of  January  succeeding,  we 
had  the  first  instance  of  her  determination 
to  make  her  threats  good.  Three  Scot- 
tish ministers  of  the  Free  Church,  who  in 
1841,  with  the  permission  of  the  then 
Viceroy,  emigrated  into  Hungary  to  dif- 
fuse Christianity  among  the  Jewfi,  in  the 
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eities  of  Pesth  and  Lemberg,  and  two  at 
least  of  whom,  by  ten  years'  domicile, 
under  the  law  of  Hungary,  had  acquired 
the  rights  of  naturalised  subjects,  were 
suddenly  ordered  to  quit  the  Austrian  ter- 
ritories within  six  days.  No  explanation 
was  given  for  this  extraordinary  step,  ex- 
cept that  unless  the  arbitrary  mandate  was 
obeyed,  they  would  be  forcibly  expelled. 
The  eonseqence  was,  that  these  unoffend- 
ing British  subjects  had  to  sacrifice  their 
property  by  a  hurried  sale  of  part,  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  rest,  and  leave  the 
country  by  forced  marches  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  with  their  wives  and  children  of 
tender  years.  How  bad  Her  Majesty's 
Government  exerted  themselves  to  ob- 
tain redress  for  so  wanton  an  injury  ? 
Eari  Qranville  had  promised  to  procure 
satisfaction  for  these  Scottish  clergyman. 
A  communication  was  made  with  that 
view,  through  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland 
— not,  he  thought,  the  best  channel  for 
eommunicating  with  the  Government  of 
Austria  on  a  subject  of  that  nature — but 
where  was  the  redress  ?  The  right  hon. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  answered 
that  a  despatch  had  been  received  from  the 
Earl  of  Westmoreland,  but  that  it  was 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  could  not  be  laid 
upon  the  table  of  the  House.  It  was 
plain  that  redress  had  been  refused,  and 
that  the  Government  had  abandoned  the 
case;  being  neverthless,  as  they  say,  on 
terms  of  good  understanding  with  the  Min- 
istry of  the  perjured  despot,  which  had 
committed  this  outrage  upon  unoffending 
British  subjects.  The  Government  have 
abo,  as  it  appears  allowed  measures  to  be 
taken  for  further  annoyances  being  put 
on  unoffending  travellers,  without  due 
remonstrances.  Not  a  syllable  further 
had  been  heard  upon  the  subject;  and  yet 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secre- 
tary got  up  and  told  the  House,  and,  what 
was  worse,  told  the  Austrian  Government, 
that  on  their  parts  a  good  understanding 
reigned  between  the  two  Governments. 
Why,  what  did  that  amount  to  but  a  vir- 
tual giving  up  the  claims  of  the  three 
injured  British  subjects,  and  all  claims  of 
a  like  nature.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Home  Secretary  had  attempted 
to  apologise  for  the  conduct  of  the  Aus- 
trian Government,  in  holding  out  the 
inenacea  last  October.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  admitted  that  Austria's  con- 
doet  was  strange,  and  such  as  that 
Bonse  ought  to  regret.  He  (Mr.  0. 
Anatefj'tboaght  that  House  ought  not  to 


regret  it,  but  it  would  be  more  to  the  pur- 
pose if  Austria  herself  regretted  her  oWn 
unjustifiable  conduct.  But  what  was  the 
apology  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
urged  for  her  ?  Why,  that  the  menaces 
she  had  offered  us  had  been  impliedly  and 
virtually,  although  not  avowedly  and  di- 
rectly, retracted  in  a  subsequent  despatch. 
But  what  had  Prince  Schwarzenberg  told 
us  ?  Why,  that  all  the  regulations  regard- 
ing passports  which  Austria  enforced 
against  the  most  obnoxious  Powers,  should 
be  rigorously  enforced  against  English 
travellers.  To  justify  his  conduct  he  at- 
tempted to  falsify  the  language  of  our 
own  Government.  He  had  misquoted  the 
despatches  of  Lord  Palmerston,  in  order  to 
make  it  appear  that  all  American  citizens 
visiting  Ireland  during  the  insurrection 
which  was  headed  by  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien, 
were  indiscriminately  cast  into  prison,  al- 
though those  papers  clearly  showed  that 
only  two  were  apprehended  under  the  Act 
suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  one  of 
them  being  a  British  subject,  and  both  hav- 
ing been  deeply  implicated  in  the  first  rebel- 
lion. Then,  with  regard  to  France,  Count 
Walewski,  on  the  29th  of  October  last,  had 
requested  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmerston)  to  check  the 
aggressions  of  '*  incorrigible  conspirators 
against  the  liberties  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic." When  that  despatch  was  written,  there 
was  a  National  Assembly  in  France;  but 
Count  Waleswski  was  now  silent  about  the 
refugees,  and  he  (Mr.  C.  Anstey)  thought 
there  was  a  different  cause  for  his  silence 
than  the  fact  of  friendly  relations  with 
England.  On  the  2nd  of  December  last 
the  French  President,  by  whose  orders 
that  despatch  was  penned,  himself  became 
a  •*  conspirator  " — an  **  incorrigible  con- 
spirator '  — and  was  successful  in  over- 
turning the  "liberties  of  the  French  Re- 
public." Then,  again,  was  Russia  alto- 
gether satisfied  with  the  change  of  the 
Ministry  ?  was  she  disposed  to  relax  in  her 
hostile  bearing  towards  this  country  ?  Quite 
the  contrary.  Baron  Brunow  declared 
that  the  Czar  would  not  return  to  a  good 
understanding  till  England  altered  her 
laws.  It  was  also  said  that  Prussia  was 
satisfied  with  Earl  Granville's  despatch. 
What  despatch?  A  despatch  had  cer- 
tainly been  received  by  Earl  Granville 
from  Mr.  Howard,  dated  Berlin,  30th  of 
December,  intimating  the  official  answer 
of  Baron  Manteuffel  to  the  announcement 
of  his  Lordship's  nomination  to  the  office 
of  Her  Majesty's  Foreign   Secretary  of 
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State;  bat  there  was  a  toUl  fiilenee  on 
Pras&ia'ft  part  as  to    the  important  de- 
spatch ID  which  that  nobleman  enounced  his 
plan  of  policy;  and  he  (Mr.  0.  Anstej)  de- 
nied that  there  was  any  conclusive  evidence 
that  Prussia  admitted  the  restoration  of  a 
perfect  understanding.     The  Prussian  Go- 
Temment  merely  said,  "  We  will  not  press 
our  note  so  long  as  Eari  GranTille  is  Fo- 
reign Minister/      But  his   Lordship  had 
been  succeeded  by  a  Foreign  Secretary  who, 
if  they  took  the  word  of  his  Colleagues, 
was  as  fiitn  a  supporter  of  the  principles 
of  international  hospitality  as  the  noble 
Member  for  Tiverton   (Viscount  Palmer- 
ston).     He  could  not»  if  that  were  true,  be 
on  gpood  terms  with  Prussia.    The  German 
Diet  stood  in  the  same  category  with  Aus- 
tria ;   and  with  respect  to  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Modena,  the  princes  of  Italy  and  the 
Pope,  he  presumed,  that  if  there  was  a 
good  understanding  with  them,  and  if  our 
subjects  travelling  in  their  territories  were 
to  06  in  future  freed  from  annoyance,  it 
most  be  in  consequence  of  something  that 
had  occurred  since  the  Earl  of  Malmes- 
bury  became  Foreign  Minister;  because  the 
proper  contempt  with  which   Earl  Gran- 
Tille  received  the  communications  of  those 
potentates   was   not  very  likely  to   have 
procured  us  their  friendship  and  alliance. 
Then  the  question  was   reduced   to  this 
—what  communications  other  than  those 
contained  in   the  blue  book  have  passed 
between  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  and  the 
foreign  Governments,  which  have  contri- 
buted in  BO  eminent  a  degree  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  that  good  understanding 
which    formerly    prevailed    between    this 
country  and  those  Governments  when  ab- 
solutist principles  were  all  the  rage,  and 
constitutional   principles   at   a    discount? 
If  such  communications  had  passed,  they 
were  not   to  the   credit   of    the   Earl   of 
Malmesbury;    and  if  they  had  not,  then 
we  had  no  better  security  than  formerly 
for  the  preservation  of  our   good  under- 
standing with  these  Powers;  nor,  in  fact, 
should  we  ever  have,  so  long  as  they  re- 
mained absolutist,  while  this  country  en- 
joyed a  constitution,  under  the  protection 
of  which    not   only    its  own  subjects  but 
many    of   theirs    had    the    happiness    to 
live.     With  respect  to  tlie  subject  of  pass- 
ports,  he  contended  that  the  right  of  a 
foreign  Government  to  add   new  restric- 
tions, in  the  shape  of  new  formalities  to 
the  already  oppressive  system  of  passports, 
was  one  which  no  English  Mmister  should 
admit.     If  they  turned  to  the  treaties  on 
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international  law  which  had  heen  no  Vb^t^ 
ally  referred  to  by  Baron  Bmnow,  of  M 
men  in  the  world,  they  would  find  that  tb^ 
right  of  entry  into  and  passage  through  is 
foreign  country  was  a  general  right*  and 
was  generally  acknowledged,  Ooyemmdota 
reserving  to  themselves  the  power  to  ias* 
pose  only  four  restrictions — die  right  i/o 
know  the  names  of  the  passengem,  mod 
hence  to  have  their  own  statement  avthen^ 
ticated  by  the  signature  of  some  pnUi^ 
functionary ;  the  right  to  ezelude  peraoaa 
believed  to  be  of  a  suspicious  eharaeteri 
the  right  to  exclude  certain  classes  of  fo^ 
reigners,  and  certain  individuals,  by  name* 
from  the  enjoyment  of  the  general  right  of 
passage;  and  the  right  to  deny  the  ezereiao 
of  this  privilege  to  those  who  attempted  to 
enter  their  territory  with  an  armed  fore#» 
or  in  too  great  numbers.  These  b^ng 
the  only  legitimate  restrictions  of  the 
right  of  entry  and  passage,  if  the  Govom* 
ment  of  this  country  was  to  exercise  a 
salutary  and  efficient  protection  OTor  Brit- 
ish subjects  travelling  abroad,  they  were 
bound  to  see  that  their  rights  were  not 
further  restricted  by  novel  edicts.  If  th^ 
did  not,  what  was  done  at  Peeth  in  tho 
cases  of  Mr.  Wingate  and  Mr.  H.  Smithy 
and  at  Lemberg  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Ed* 
wards,  would  become  the  common  case  of 
British  subjects  abroad,  whether  trarelling 
or  domiciled  under  the  protection  of  tho 
municipal  laws  of  the  country  in  which 
they  lived,  and  relying  upon  the  faith  of 
treaties.  He  thought  that  the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury  was  disposed  to  admit  far  too 
lightly  the  right  of  Austria  to  innorate  in 
this  matter,  and  he  fearod  that  his  admit- 
sions  would  be  turned  to  ill  account  against 
us  some  day.  It  clearly  appeared  from 
the  papers  that  had  been  laid  on  tho  table, 
that  Prince  Sohwarzenberg  was  quito  in* 
satiable,  and  that  no  concessions  would 
turn  him  from  his  purpose,  which  evidently 
was  to  take  away  the  protection  that  onoo 
attached  to  every  traveller  through  coun- 
tries either  under  Austrian  or  Prussian 
rule,  who  was  able  to  utter  those  grand  and 
simple  words,  "I  am  a  British  eitiaen/ 
Considering  that  the  Resolution  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Pontefraet  (Mr.  M.  Mihes) 
only  expressed  a  plain  tnith,  whioh  ovon 
the  Ministers  were  not  quito  preparod  to 
deny — and  that  it  expressed  the  oniTorial 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  this  eoaBtry« 
because  it  recognised  those  groat  prineima 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  whioh  they 
were  attached — he  mast  imfdore  tho  heo* 
Gentleman  to  teat  the  Hneerity  of  tho  pio* 
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fossed  friendB  of  tho^e  principlea  in  that 
Souse  by  pressing  his  Motion  to  a  diyistoo, 
potwithstanding  any  suggestions  that  might 
)>e  addressed  to  hira,  and  from  whatsoe?er 
lide  of  the  House  they  might  emanate. 
.  VjaoouHT  PALMERSTON:  Sir,  I 
think  mj  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
fentefraet  (Mr.  M.  Milnes)  has  acted 
quite  right  in  bringing  under  the  consider- 
atHm  of  the  House  a  question  of  great  im- 
portaoee  as  regards  our  own  laws,  as  re- 
gards our  international  relations,  as  regards 
the  rights  of  British  subjects  abroad,  and 
the  obligations  of  the  British  Government 
at  home.  Sir,  I  think  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  spoken  on  behalf  of 
the  Government,  has  not  altogether  em- 
baced  the  full  scope  of  the  argument  of 
mj  hoB.  Friend.  He  has  addressed  the 
better  part  of  the  observations  which  have 
fallen  from  him  to  one  branch  only  of  the 
arguments  of  my  hon.  Friend.  My  hon. 
Friend  dwelt  with  great  force  upon  two 
points — the  one,  the  duty  which  is  incum- 
bent on  the  British  Government  to  afford 
protection  to  foreign  exiles;  the  other,  the 
duty  which  is  also  incumbent  on  the  Brit- 
ish Government  to  afford  protection  to 
British  subjects  travelling  abroad.  Now. 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  me 
chiefly  to  direct  his  remarks  to  the  first  ot 
those  points,  and  having,  as  he  conceived, 
satisfactorily  shown  to  the  House  that  the 
present  Government  was  determined  to 
maintain  the  right  of  affording  hospitality 
to  foreigners,  he  seemed  to  think  that  he 
had  laid  sufficient  grounds  for  negativing 
the  Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend.  But  he 
did  not,  I  think,  equally  explain  to  the 
House  the  determination  of  Her  Majesty *s 
Oovemment  to  enforce  that  protection  to 
British  subjects  travelling  abroad,  to  which, 
when  not  violating  the  laws  of  the  country 
io  which  thej  may  happen  to  be,  they  are 
ao  decidedly  and  positively  entitled.  Now, 
Sir,  with  regard  to  the  papers  which  are 
the  subject  of  discussion,  and  with  respect 
to  the  transactions  to  which  thoy  relate,  I 
think  it  right  to  say  that  some  allowance 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  sensitive  anxiety 
whieh  some  of  the  Governments  of  the 
Contioent  expressed  last  year  in  regard  to 
the  proceedings  of  certain  foreign  refugees 
ia  this  country.  We  must  remember  that 
they  have  not  the  same  notions  as  we  have 
of  the  expediency,  as  well  as  of  the  right, 
of  free  discussion  and  free  action,  which 
fortunately  belong  to  -every  man  in  this 
cooatry.  They  are  apt  to  measure  things 
hdra  bjT  ilMir  own  stimdard  of  what  ia 


practicable  tod  what' they  think  ezpeidieni» 
and  placing  ourselves,  therefore,  in  their 
situation,  which  is  the  course  we  should 
always  pursue  when  judging  of  the  eon* 
duct  of  others — for  we  should  not  measure 
their  conduct  simply  by  our  own  views,  but 
endeavour  to  place  ourselves  in  the  point 
of  view  in  which  they  stand-— taking  that 
into  consideration,  I  say,  there  are  soma 
allowances  to  be  made  for  the  earnestness 
with  which  they  pressed  that  poiot  last 
year.  There  is  also  this  other  considers- 
tion  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  their  anxiety 
upon  that  subject  was  increased  last  sum* 
mer  by  the  exaggerated  notion  which  they 
entertained  of  the  effects  which  would  arise 
from  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the  Industry 
of  all  Nations.  They  imagined  that  there 
would  be  here  a  mischievous  congregation 
of  all  the  disturbing  elements  of  European 
society,  and  that  England  was  to  become^ 
I  know  not  why  or  how,  the  great  centre 
of  revolutionary  emanation.  Not  only 
were  those  representations  made  which 
appear  in  those  papers,  but  previous  to  the 
date  of  those  communications  I  had  had 
repeated  conversations  with  many  of  the 
foreign  Ministers  upon  those  subjects.  I 
should  state,  however,  in  the  first  place, 
that  that  communication,  which  was  dated 
in  October,  from  the  Ambassador  of  the 
French  Republic,  was  wholly  disconnected 
in  its  origin  from  any  communications  with 
the  other  Powers  who  made  representa- 
tions in  the  December  following.  It  was 
the  result  of  several  conversations  which  I 
had  had  upon  former  occasions  with  Count 
Walewski,  and,  in  short,  I  had  stated  that 
which  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Homo  Department  (Sir  G,  Grey)  stated  in 
thie  House,  namely,  that  the  British  Go- 
vernment could  do  no  more  than  the  powers 
of  the  law  enabled  them. to  do;  that  it  was 
idle  to  ask  us  to  expel  any  foreigner  on 
account  of  the  danger  which  his  presence 
in  this  country  might  entail  upon  any  fo- 
reign Government;  but  that  it  was  against 
our  law  for  any  man,  whether  a  British 
subject  or  a  foreigner,  to  levy  war,  or  to 
take  steps  manifestly  for  the  purpose  of 
levying  war,  against  any  foreign  Powers 
and  that  if  it  could  be  shown  that  any  fo- 
reigner— Frenchman  or  other<'*-had  vio- 
lated that  part  of  our  law,  this  Govern- 
ment would  feel  it  their  duty  to  enforce 
the  law  as  far  as  circumstances  and  proofs 
enabled  them  to  do  so.  The  result  was 
that  this  paper,  which  is  printed  in  this 
blue  book,  was  given  to  me  rather  as  a 
confidential  communicstioii  than  a^  •  foradi 
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note  by  the  French  Ambassador,  furnish- 
ing, as  tho  French  Government  thought, 
indications  that  there  were  persons  here 
who  were  violating  the  existing  law  of  the 
country,  and  with  regard  to  whom  the 
British  Government  might  take  steps;  but 
it  is  not  like  the  other  and  subsequent 
communications  from  the  Governments  of 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  and  the  Ger- 
man Confederation — an  application  to  do 
more  than  the  law  existing  in  this  country 
enabled  us  to  do.  I  think  it  both  right  and 
just  to  the  French  Government  to  explain 
exactly  the  nature,  and  intent,  and  purport 
of  that  communication.  Now,  Sir,  when 
those  representations  were  made  to  me  by 
many  of  the  foreign  Ministers,  I  stated  to 
them  that  the  British  Government  had  cer- 
tainly at  different  periods  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  pass  Alien  Bills,  but  that  the 
powers  which  those  Bills  conferred  never 
went  to  the  object  to  which  they  wished 
the  action  of  the  British  Government  to  go 
— that  England,  like  other  countries,  took 
care  of  her  own  tranquillity — that  she  was 
not  prepared  to  look  after  the  internal  tran- 
quillity of  other  countries — that  they  must 
look  after  their  own  interests,  and  that  the 
powers  of  Alien  Bills  simply  went  to  this 
— that  the  Government  was  enabled  to 
send  out  of  the  country  any  foreigner 
whose  presence  was  dangerous  to  the  in- 
ternal tranquillity  of  this  country;  that, 
therefore,  it  was  in  vain  for  them  to  ask 
us  to  do  that  which  not  only  the  present 
law  did  not  enable  us  to  do,  but  which  no 
previous  law  had  ever  authorised,  which  I 
was  perfectly  sure  no  Government  would 
ever  ask  Parliament  to  sanction,  and  which 
I  well  knew  no  Parliament  would  consent 
to,  even  if  it  were  asked.  But  I  took  the 
liberty  further  of  stating  to  those  persons 
that  I  thought  they  greatly  exaggerated 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  to  any  fo- 
reign country  from  the  presence  of  foreign 
refugees  here.  Why,  Sir,  I  think  there 
is  nothing  in  which  opinion  goes  so  far  be- 
yond fact  as  in  the  notion  that  refugees 
can  effect  any  considerable  mischiefs  in  the 
country  from  which  they  have  been  alien- 
ated. How  are  they  to  do  it  ?  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  said  that  by  their  missives  and 
letters,  and  proclamations,  they  may  excite 
plans  of  insurrection.  Well,  but  the  effect 
of  a  cause  depends  very  much  not  merely 
on  the  cause  itself,  but  on  the  condition  of 
the  thing  on  which  that  cause  is  to  operate. 
A  single  spark  will  explode  a  powder  ma- 
gasine,  and  a  blazing  torch  will  burn  out 
hanoless  on  a  turnpike  road.     If  a  country 
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be  in  a  state  of  suppressed  internal  diBCon* 
tent,  a  very  slight  indication  may  augment 
that  discontent,  and  produce  an  explosion; 
but  if  the  country  be  well  governed,  and 
the  people  be  contented,  then  letters  and 
proclamations  from  unhappy  refugees  will 
be  as  harmless  as  the  torch  upon  tiie  turn- 
pike road.  I  endeavoured,  Sir,  with  great 
deference  and  respect,  to  impress  that  idea 
upon  those  foreign  Ministers  who  repre- 
sented to  me  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  refugees.  But,  then,  it  was  urged 
that  they  might  send  money.  Why,  good 
Heavens !  the  money  that  those  unhappy 
refugees,  who  were  living  in  lodgings  in 
back  places,  some  of  them  of  the  lowest 
kind,  and  who  could  hardly  pay  for  their 
daily  subsistence  —  what  kind  of  danger 
could  there  possibly  arise  to  any  foreign 
Government  from  the  money  which  saeh 
persons  could  send  ?  Then,  I  was  told, 
*'  But  see,  here  are  notes  issued  by  Mai- 
zini  of  50  francs  each,  in  return  for  money 
deposited  which  are  to  be  paid  when  an 
Italian  Communal  Republic  shall  be  fully 
established — here's  the  name  of  a  banker 
who  is  to  open  an  account  for  this  Mazzini 
loan.'*  Upon  inquiry  of  that  banker  it 
certainly  appeared  that  parties  had  offered 
to  open  an  account  with  him,  but  up  to 
that  period  not  one  single  farthing  had 
been  paid  in.  Then  it  was  said,  *•  If 
money  cannot  be  sent,  perhaps  arms  might 
pro;"  and,  no  doubt,  one  did  hear  of  some 
200  or  300  muskets  which  were  supposed 
to  be  destined  fbr  those  purposes;  but  how, 
I  should  like  to  know,  are  refugees  to  send 
any  formidable  quantity  of  arms  unless  they 
get  money;  and  I  do  not  think  that  thoae 
notes,  which  are  payable  on  such  an  eTen- 
tuality  as  I  have  described,  are  likely  to 
raise  any  considerable  amount,  in  order  to 
send  arms  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  any  foreign  country.  Besides, 
arms  are  things  that  it  is  difficult  to  smug- 
gle, and  every  country  is  bound  to  look 
after  its  own  interests,  and  to  stop  those 
arms  in  their  transit.  •*  Then,  if  theur 
letters  will  not  produce  revolution — ^if  their 
money  be  not  forthcoming,  and  their  amis 
be  next  to  nothing,  yet  men  may  be  sent." 
But  the  moment  that  any  foreigner  be^ns 
to  enrol  men  in  this  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  military  operations  in  another  conn- 
try,  then  you  have  a  law  which  very  pro- 
perly prevents  such  practices  (and  these 
are  practices  which  cannot  be  easily  con- 
cealed), and  you  are  enabled  by  that  law — 
a  law  which  no  doubt  every  Government 
would  put  into  immediate  exeoutioii— ^ 
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preTent  buoIi  proceedings  against  a  country 
which  is  in  friendly  relations  with  our  own. 
I  felt  it  to  he  my  duty  to  endeavour  to 
point  out  to  those  foreign  Governments, 
that  though  it  was  not  unnatural,  consid- 
ering the  difference  in  the  organisation  he- 
tween  foreign  countries  and  Great  Britain, 
that  they  should  feel  these  apprehensions, 
and  this  exaggerated  alarm,  yet  that,  he- 
aides  our  heing  powerless  to  relieve  them, 
in  truth  there  was  not  so  much  foundation 
for  them  as  they  themselves  appeared  to 
imagine.  Then,  however  certainly  there 
had  been  granted,  as  was  stated  in  1848, 
a  considerable  number  of  passports  by 
Britiah  consuls  and  diplomatic  agents 
abroad  to  persons  who  were  not  British 
aabjeets,  I  think  that  it  was  quite  right 
that  passports  should  have  been  issued. 
It  waa  done  in  a  moment  of  great  commo- 
tion in  Europe.  Those  passports  were 
granted  to  persons  of  all  parties — to  Roy- 
alista  in  France,  to  Republicans  in  Rome, 
to  Hungarians  in  the  east  of  Europe — 
every  roan  who  was  flying  from  imminent 
danger,  and  wishing  to  withdraw  himself 
from  that  country  where  his  presence  might 
create  disturbance,  was  assisted  by  British 
agenta;  and  1  believe  that  this  was  not  only 
an  act  of  great  charity  to  individuals,  but 
that  it  was  one  which  contributed  much 
to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  itself 
where  it  was  put  in  practice.  1  can  only 
eay  with  regard  to  Rome,  for  instance, 
which  has  been  much  commented  on,  espe- 
ally  by  foreign  Continental  Governments, 
that  the  British  Consul,  and  the  French 
Conaul*  and  another  foreign  Consul,  did 
gnnt  passports  which  enabled  nearly  2,000 
men  to  quit  Rome,  who,  if  they  had  re- 
mained there,  must  either  have  been  a 
source  of  great  disturbance,  or  have  been 
supported  by  the  charity  of  the  people  of 
the  city;  and  the  authorities  of  Rome  not 
only  wished  that  it  should  be  done,  but 
they  urged  the  Consuls  to  assist  them  in 
getting  rid  of  those  persons;  nevertheless, 
that  act  has  been  made  the  frequent  sub- 
ject of  reproach  since,  especially  to  the 
Consul  of  this  country.  It  was  an  act 
done  on  his  own  responsibility,  at  the 
desire  of  the  authorities  of  Rome  at  the 
moment.  I  think  it  was  an  act  which 
waa  perfectly  justified,  and  it  is  one  which 
I  thought  it  my  duty  entirely  to  approve. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  true  that  the  Aus- 
trian Goyemment,  for  instance,  might 
think  that  some  of  those  passports  might 
get  into  other  hands,  or  that  the  same 
persona  to  whom  they  were  given  might 
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seek  to  return  under  cover  of  those  pass- 
ports.    I  am   not,  therefore,  myself  dis- 
posed to  find  great  fault  with  the  Austrian 
Government  for   establishing  with  regard 
to  passports  this  general  regulation,  that 
foreigners  wishing  to  enter  the  Austrian 
dominions  should  have  passports  granted 
by  the  authorities  of  their  own  country, 
and  countersigned  by  some  representative 
of    the  Austrian   Government.      I   think 
that  every  Government  is  entitled  to  make 
such  regulations  with  regard  to  the  admis- 
sion of  foreigners  as  it  may  think  consis- 
tent with  its  own  security;    and  if  those 
regulations  are  liberally  enforced,  without 
vexatious  severity,  I  think  that  foreigners 
are  bound  to  acquiesce   in  them.     There 
was  an  attempt  made,  indeed,  to  compel 
the  British   Government   to   establish,  in 
regard  to  our  passports,  those  picturesque 
descriptions  which  some  foreign  passports 
contain,  being  a  definition  of  the  particu- 
lar features  which  the  individual  whoi  bears 
the  passport  may  boast  of.     I  declined  to 
follow  this  example.     We  are  fond  enough 
of  sitting  for  our  portraits  in  England,  but 
it  is  to  painters  we  like  to  sit,  and  not  to 
passport-givers.    1  therefore  declined  either 
to  follow  the  example,  or  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Governments  who  desired 
it.     But  it  certainly  does  appear  from  the 
papers  which  have  been  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House,  that  there  was  at  one  time 
a  determined  intention  on  the  part,  espe- 
cially, of    the    Austrian   Government,    to 
retaliate  upon  British  travellers  by  undue 
severity  in  respect  to  their  passports  and 
their  admission  into  the  Austrian  territory, 
for  not  doing  that  which  the  Austrian  Go- 
vernment  must   have   known  the  British 
Government   could   not    do   by   law,    and 
which  they  neither  hoped  nor  wished  to 
have  by  law  the  power  of  doing.     Now,  I 
think  that  that  is  a  perfectly  proper  thing 
to  mention  in   this    House.     I  thmk  my 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  M.  Milnes)  was  perfectly 
right  in  calling    the   serious  attention  of 
{Parliament  to  menaces  unbecoming  in  a 
foreign  Governuient  to  make,  and  unfit  for 
the  British  Government  to  receive.     There 
are  parts  of  the  papers,  especially  towards 
the  conclusion,  upon  which  I  wish  only  to 
make  two  remarks.     1  am  alluding  now  to 
the  amicable  Arcadian  dialogue  which  has 
passed  between  the  Austrian  Government 
and  the  present  Ministry  since  the  acces- 
sion of  the  latter  to  office.     The  beautiful, 
complimentary,   and   amicable  feeling  ex- 
changed between  the  two  parties,  is  indeed 
worthy  of  Virgil.     I  must  say  I  could  not 
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read  the  despatches  without  a  smile;  and 
there  were  circumstances  which  took  place 
when  the  present  Government  was  formed, 
which  certainly  did  not   diminish   in   my 
mind  the  disposition  to  smile  at  the  joy 
which  the  Austrian  Government  exhibited 
at  the  entire  change  of  men,  councils,  and 
principles  which   had   occurred.     It  was 
certainly  rather  amusing,  many  things  con- 
sidered.    But  there  is  another  point  which 
strikes  me,  and  that  is,  that  I  think  pro- 
bably the  answer  of  our  Government  was 
written    somewhat   hastily,    without   their 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  diving  into 
the  depths  of  EymeVf  or  of  consulting  our 
ancient    treaties;    for,    although    I    have 
great  respect  for  Austria,  and  am  by  no 
means  disposed  to  undervalue  her  impor- 
tance as  an  ally  of  our  Government,  and 
while  I  admit  that  the  antiquity  of  the  al- 
liance  goes  back   as   far,   I   believe,   as 
1689,  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  epi- 
thet, <<  the  oldest  ally  of  England''  must 
have  slipped  rather  inadvertently  from  the 
pen  of  our  Government.     I  think  they  will 
find  that  we  have  had  a  treaty  offensive 
and  defensive  with  Portugal  since  1373. 
Now,  I  do  not  think,  however  ancient  our 
alliance  with  Austria  may  be,  that  it  ex- 
tends as  far  back  as  the  period  I  mention. 
And  not  only  have  we  had  a  treaty  with 
Portugal  binding  us  in  an  alliance  defen- 
sive and  offensive,  but  a  couple  of  years 
after  the  treaty  was  agreed  to  it  was  actu- 
ally carried  into  effect,  and  a  British  force 
sent  to  assist  Portugal  in  a  war  in  which 
she  was  engaged  with  Castile.      Now,  I 
should  be  sorry  in  this  way  to  pass  by  a 
really  faithful  ally  like  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal;   because,  although  Austria  has 
been  very  valuable  to  us  on  many  occa- 
sions, yet  we  all  know  that  there  have  been 
certain  circumstances,  independent  of  the 
will  and  inclination  of  the  Austrian  Go- 
vernment  perhaps,    which  have    induced 
them  at  different  times,  and  particularly  in 
the  last  war,  to  break  away  from  their  en- 
gagements with  us.     Now,  I  must  say  that 
I  do  not  think  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  was  quite  satisfactory 
with  respect  to  the  point  to  which  espe- 
cially the  Resolution  of  my  hon.  Friend 
points.     The  Resolution  of  my  hon.  Friend 
points  distinctly,  almost  exclusively,  to  the 
intentions  of  foreign  Governments;  and  the 
reply  is,  **  We  will  tell  you  about  the  in- 
tention of  the  English  Government  upon 
a  different  point — namely,  the  hospitality 
ahown  to  foreign  refugees."     Still  I  am 
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willing  to  accept  the  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  as  even  larger  than  hit 
words  would  appear  to  indicate ;  and,  as 
the  present  Ministry  are  supposed  by  the 
Austrian  Government  to  sympathise  more 
fully  with  the  principles  of  that  Goveni- 
ment  than  the  preceding  Ministry  did,  at 
it  appears  that  at  last  amicable  relations 
have  been  restored,  which  we  are  told  have 
not  existed  for  the  last  five  years — and  I 
can  refer  to  this  the  more  freely,  that  the 
new  state  of  things  dates  not  from  Decem- 
ber, but  from  February — as  it  appears,  I 
say,  that  there  is  now  such  friendly  and 
mutual  confidence  between  the  British  and 
Austrian  Governments,  and  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  danger  of  annoyance  to 
British  travellers  in  the  Austrian  domin- 
ions; since  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  M.  Milnee) 
may  probably  think  the  discussion  which 
has  taken  place  will  have  sufiiciently  ae- 
complished  the  object  he  had  in  view  in 
bringing  the  matter  forward;  and  lest  the 
motive  may  be  considered  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Austria  as  a  rebuke  for  an  offence 
which  has  ceased  to  exist,  or  might  in  any 
way  render  less  satisfactory  the  relations 
between  the  two  Governments — I  would 
venture  to  suggest  to  my  hon.  Friend  that, 
if  the  Government  should  think  it  better 
to  move  the  previous  question  than  to  agree 
to  the  Motion — for  1  presume  they  will  not 
attempt  to  negative  it,  because  it  contains 
assertions  which  nobody  can  deny — my  hon. 
Friend  should  acquiesce  in  that  mode  of 
disposing  of  his  very  proper,  and,  I  trust, 
useful  Motion. 

Sir  JOHN  WALSH  said,  he  thought 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Pontefract  (Mr. 
M.  Milnes)  had  totally  failed  to  show  that 
the  Austrian  Government  intended  to 
inflict  any  hardship  upon  British  travel- 
lers in  their  dominions.  And  indeed  the 
noble  Lord  who  had  just  resumed  his  seat 
had  told  the  House  that  the  regulations 
which  the  Austrian  Government  had  lately 
adopted  were  perfectly  fair,  and  such  at 
it  was  open  to  any  foreign  Government 
to  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
foreign  refugees.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
the  real  fact  of  the  case  was  this — that  in 
times  when  Europe  was  in  a  much  more 
peaceable  state  than  it  had  been  latelj, 
many  passport  regulations  were,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  favour,  waived  by  Austria;  and  all 
the  Government  of  that  country  had  now 
done  was  to  notify  to  us  that  in  the  altered 
circumstances  of  Europe  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  enforce  those  regulations  (which 
had  always  existed)  more  precisely  than 
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hitherto.  He  believed  it  was  a  universal 
passport  regulation  over  the  whole  of  the 
Continent  that  a  foreigner  entering  any 
State  should  be  furnished  with  a  passport 
emanating  from  the  authorities  of  his  own 
country,  and  countersigned  by  some  autho- 
rity of  the  country  which  he  visited.  He 
believed  that  this  regulation  had  been  re- 
lazed  in  favour  of  our  Continental  tourists, 
who  had  frequently  been  allowed  to  make 
the  whole  tour  of  Europe  with  French 
passports;  and  the  Austrian  note  of  March 
5,  was  merely  a  notification  that  these  re- 
gulations would  in  future  be  more  strictly 
enforced.  His  right  hon.  Friend  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
had  DOt  thought  it  necessary  to  reply  to 
the  particular  case  of  the  hon  Member  for 
Pontefract,  for  he  had  really  failed  to  lay 
aaj  ground  for  his  assertions.  It  might 
he  fairly  assumed  that  there  were  no  regu- 
lations now  in  force  in  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions directed  especially  against  British 
subjects,  and  that  there  were  at  all  events 
BO  regulations  bearing  the  character  of  any 
peculiar  and  unusual  seventy.  He  trusted 
that  the  hon.  Member  would  follow  the  ad- 
vice of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiver- 
ton (Viscount  Palmerston),  in  not  opposing 
the  previous  question;  hut  still  he  (Sir  J. 
Walsh)  could  not  help  regretting  that  this 
subject  had  been  brought  before  the  House 
at  all,  for  it  must  evidently  give  rise  to 
speeches  which  could  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  produce  great  irritation  in  foreign 
countries.  The  irritation  which  had  ex- 
isted seemde  to  have  been  very  much  al- 
layed, by  recent  circumstances;  and  was  it 
desirable  that  anything  should  be  done  to 
renew  it  ?  Hon.  Gentlemen  had  expressed 
their  desire  to  perpetuate  peace;  but  he 
(Sir  J.  Walsh)  submitted  that  a  discussion 
of  this  kind  might  sow  the  seeds  of  war. 
The  subject  of  foreign  refugees  was  a 
most  difficult  one;  and  he  rejoiced  to  per- 
ceive that  the  Governments  of  foreign 
countries,  no  longer  alarmed  by  the  appre- 
hensions of  revolution  and  convulsion,  were 
disposed  to  recede  from  the  demands  they 
had  made,  and  were  not  disposed  to  press 
tiiem  with  the  force  that  they  did  some 
time  ago.  The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  M. 
Milnes)  had  made  one  great  omission  in  stat- 
ing the  case  of  those  refugees.  There  was  no 
Gentleman  who  would  contest  the  right  of 
England  to  afford  protection  to  all  refugees 
and  political  exiles  seeking  an  asylum  on 
her  ahores  as  refugees  in  consequence  of 
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be  ready  to  defend  the  right  to  afford  them 
shelter,  even  though  it  involved  the  great 
alternative  of  war;  but  that  was  not  the 
whole  of  the  case  with  respect  to  those  re- 
fugees. When  they  came  to  this  country 
to  seek  an  asylum,  they  were  not  satisfied 
to  remain  quiet,  and  to  sleep  under  the 
shade  of  the  British  oak,  guarded  by  the 
British  lion.  They  forgot  that  when  they 
came  to  this  country  they  should  not  dis- 
turb the  tranquillity  of  foreign  States,  or 
attempt  to  excite  revolutions  in  their  own 
country.  That  was  the  grievance,  indeed  it 
was  the  strong  point,  of  the  foreign  Powers; 
and  they  accordingly  said  to  the  British 
Government,  **  We  grant  your  right  to  be 
hospitable;  but  when  it  interferes  with  our 
country,  and  when  endeavours  are  made  to 
create  revolutions  against  our  Governments, 
it  is  an  abuse  of  the  hospitality  you  offer 
to  them,  and  disentitles  them  to  your  pro- 
tection.*' That  was  the  difficult  question 
they  might  have  been  called  upon  to  decide 
if  the  state  of  Europe  had  continued  to  be 
as  menacing  as  it  was  some  time  ago.  A 
very  strong  position  was  laid  down  on 
the  subject  in  a  despatch  of  Count  Wa- 
lewski,  and  in  a  State  paper  of  Count 
Nesselrode,  who  mentioned  no  less  than 
six  cases  in  which  he  conceived  there  were 
acts  of  hostility  emanating  from  those  re- 
fugees against  the  Governments  of  their 
country.  He  (Sir  J.  Walsh)  also  believed 
in  the  existence  of  formidable  societies  of 
foreigners  in  this  country  in  connexion 
with  kindred  societies  abroad,  which,  under 
the  shelter  of  the  British  Government,  pro- 
ceeded to  acts  of  sedition  and  treason 
against  the  Governments  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  acts  of  which  those  par- 
ties were  guilty  would  be  punished  as  trea- 
sonable if  committed  by  British  subjects, 
but  because  they  were  the  work  of  foreign- 
ers they  went  unscathed.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  by  many  of  those  refugees 
the  rights  of  hospitality  had  been  grossly 
abused,  whereas  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected of  them  that  they  would  have  ab- 
stained from  overt  acts  of  hostility  in  the 
land  which  afforded  them  an  asylum. 
Though  the  law  could  not  touch  those  re- 
fugees, and  though  the  Government  of  this 
country  could  not  interfere,  still  they  af- 
forded some  grounds  for  the  complaints 
that  had  been  addressed  to  them  by  foreign 
Governments.  He  (Sir  J.  Walsh)  did  not 
say  he  would  support  an  extension  of  the 
present  law  respecting  refugees — he  did 
not  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  pass 
any  such  law;  but,  stating  the  case  fairly, 
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he  must  say  that  there  was  a  stronger 
primd  facie  case  in  favour  of  foreign 
jPowers  than  many  hon.  Gentlemen  might 
think.  He  thought  that  feelings  of  hon- 
uor  towards  the  country  that  gave  them 
refuge  should  dictate  to  those  refugees  the 
propriety  of  ahstaining  from  the  commis- 
sion of  acts  which  must  have  a  tendency 
to  affect  the  friendly  relations  hetween 
that  country  and  foreign  States.  He  had 
little  sympathy  for  many  of  those  refugees 
— he  had  little  sympathy  for  men  who  had 
heen  the  real  cause  of  the  entire  failure  of 
the  attempt  to  establish  a  constitutional 
monarchy  in  Italy — he  had  little  sympathy 
for  the  men  who  had  stimulated  the  assas- 
sination of  Rossi,  or  for  the  men  who  had 
plunged  France  into  a  state  of  anarchy 
and  misery  from  which  she  had  been  only 
able  to  find  refuge  in  the  arms  of  absolute 
power.  He  would  say  that  those  men  had 
not  been  the  real  friends  of  liberty.  And 
if,  for  the  honour  of  England,  they  were 
bound  to  afford  them  an  asylum,  they  were 
not  bound  to  afford  them  their  sympathy. 
He  hoped  they  would  not  be  called  upon  to 
divide  upon  this  question,  because  he  was 
quite  sure  that  in  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs in  Europe,  the  less  they  were  made 
the  Hubject  of  discussion  in  that  House,  the 
better.  Considering  the  immense  impor- 
tance of  peace  to  the  country,  and  that 
every  day  their  very  existence  and  the 
supply  of  the  food  of  the  people  became 
more  dependent  upon  foreign  countries, 
they  should  take  care  that  they  did  not 
needlessly  provoke  the  hostility  of  foreign 
Powers 

Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  said,  he  agreed 
with  what  had  been  said  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  and  his  noble  Friend  the 
Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmer- 
ston),  that  if  there  had  been  an  angry 
correspondence  between  this  country  and 
foreign  nations,  which  had  now  come  to  an 
end,  it  would  be  better  not  to  revive  it. 
Still  the  hon.  Member  for  Pontefract's 
Motion  was  a  reasonable  one,  and  had 
elicited  much  from  the  Government.  He 
(Mr.  V.  Smith)  wished  to  elicit  something 
more.  He  wished  to  know  whether  Bri- 
tish travellers  in  Austria  would  continue 
to  be  subjected  to  additional  inconvenience, 
and,  if  so,  whether  that  was  to  be  done 
in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  our  Go- 
vernment to  do  that  which  they  had  no 
power  to  do?  He  wished  particularly  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  letter 
of  the  9th  December,   1851,    containing 
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the  first  menace.  The  Austrian  Minister 
stated — 

"  Would  Austria  not  be  justified  to  employ  this 
line  of  argument  as  against  England,  if  the 
British  Government  should  not  find  means  to  pat 
an  end  to  the  aggressive  machinations  directed 
against  the  tranquillity  of  the  Austrian  empire  by 
political  refugees  residing  in  England  ?  And 
would  English  travellers  be  entitled  to  oomi^aan, 
if,  coming  from  a  country  where  manifestations, 
and,  what  is  more,  acts,  openly  hostile  to  AuBtria 
are  tolerated,  they  should  henceforth  be  no  longer 
admitted  into  that  empire  except  under  the  bsJb- 
guard  of  exceptional  precautionary  measures  f " 

Then  came  the  correspondence  between 
Earl  Granville  and  Prince  Schwarzenberg, 
and  subsequently  that  with  the  Eari  of 
Malmesbury,  on  which  his  noble  Friend 
(Viscount  Palmerston)  had  commented 
with  much  wit  and  good  humour;  and  he 
(Mr.  V.  Smith)  must  say,  with  regard  to 
that  singular  letter,  that  he  believed  it  was 
quite  unusual  for  the  Government  of  one 
nation  to  compliment  a  particular  Goyem- 
ment  of  another  country  upon  its  accession 
to  power.  He  entirely  denied  the  inter- 
pretation put  upon  that  letter  by  a  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite — that  the  con- 
gratulations referred  to  the  close  of  the 
controversy,  and  not  to  the  accession  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby's  Government.  They 
bad  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  phrase 
commonly  used  by  a  late  monarch, 
Le  cher  Aberdeen;  but  he  thought  that 
the  **  dear  Derby*'  of  this  correspondence 
would  supersede  that.  As  he  understood^ 
the  exemptions  which  had  always  been 
allowed  to  British  subjects  in  Austria  had 
been  withdrawn — and  why  ?  Because  the 
demand  to  expel  refugees  from  this  conn- 
try  had  not  been  complied  with.  Was  it 
not  the  fact  that  British  travellers  were 
now  in  a  worse  position  than  they  were 
formerly;  either  that  exemptions  thej  en- 
joyed had  been  withdrawn,  or  fresh  incon- 
veniences put  on  them,  and  that  becanse 
the  demands  with  regard  to  foreign  refu- 
gees in  this  country  had  not  been  complied 
with  ?  Unless  Her  Majesty's  Government 
stated  that  British  travellers  were  restored 
to  the  privileges  they  formeriy  enjoyed. 
he  thought  his  honourable  Friend  would  be 
justified  in  dividing  on  his  Motion,  although 
he  admitted  that  adopting  the  course  of 
moving  the  previous  question  would  be 
more  advisable  in  a  case  where  the  acts  of 
a  foreign  Government  were  not  deniedt 
and  when  it  was  not  desired  that  a  Reso- 
lution condemning  tiiem  should  be  passed 
by  the  House.  He  hoped  that  some  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government  would  give  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  the  question   whether 
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British  travellers  in  Austria  now  stood  in 
a  worse  position  than  they  did  before  ? 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  said,  that 
although  no  despatch  had  yet  been  pub- 
lished from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
menace  of  the  Austrian  Government  had 
been  withdrawn,  he  found  it  stated  in  an 
article  in  one  of  the  newspapers,  that  that 
Government,  so  far  from  wishing  to  place 
greater  restrictions  in  the  way  of  British 
subjects  passing  through  the  Austrian 
territories,  or  to  render  a  residence  in  Aus- 
tria in  any  way  disagreeable  to  them,  in- 
tended to  adopt  with  respect  to  them  pre- 
cisely the  same  regulations  which  were 
applied  to  all  other  foreigners  visiting  the 
Austrian  dominions.  He  could  not  agree 
with  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Palmerston) 
when  he  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Pontefract  (Mr.  M. 
Milnes)  for  bringing  forward  this  question. 
He  (Mr.  B.  Cochrane)  did  not  know  whe- 
ther the  Motion  had  been  brought  forward 
in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  noble 
Lord,  but  he  could  not  but  regret  the  lan- 
guage that  had  been  used  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion.  He  thought  the  result  of 
the  Motion  would  be  most  mischievous, 
and  that  it  was  much  to  be  regretted  that 
it  had  been  brought  forward.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Marylebone  (Lord  D. 
Stuart),  and  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Youghal  (Mr.  C.  Anstey),  had  used 
language  which  made  him  (Mr.  B.  Coch- 
rane) think  that  the  results  of  the  Motion 
must  be  highly  mischievous— and  it  was 
much  to  be  regretted  that  it  had  ever  been 
brought  forward.  The  language  he  had 
heard  that  night  formed  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  moderate  and  calm  self-reliance 
which  characterised  the  admirable  de- 
spatches of  Earl  Granville  and  the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury.  The  hon.  Member  for  Pon- 
tefract (Mr.  M.  Milnes)  found  fault  with 
the  Imperial  Government  for  expressing 
kindly  feelings  towards  this  country,  for 
—no  matter  on  what  account — the  Im- 
perial Government  did  express  kindly  feel- 
ings, and  avowed  the  confidence  it  enter- 
tained in  the  good  intentions  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's present  Government.  But  what 
was  the  language  that  had  been  used  in 
that  House  ? — language  which  he  believed 
it  to  be  highly  improper  to  apply  to  an 
ally  of  the  Crown.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Youghal  (Mr.  C.  Anstey)  had 
applied  the  term  '*  perjured  despot"  to 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.  He  (Mr.  B. 
Cochrane)  did  not  know  how  far  the  rules 
of  the  House  would  permit  such  language 


to  be  applied  to  an  ally  of  this  country. 
Again,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  charged  Prince  Schwarzenberg  with 
falsehood  and  unheard-of  insults.  Now,  if 
discussions  on  foreign  questions  in  that 
House  were  to  be  thus  conducted,  and  if 
such  language  was  to  be  applied  to  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Imperial  Government 
by  a  Member  of  the  British  Legislature, 
he  thought  their  debates,  so  far  from  being 
either  advantageous  or  dignified,  would  be 
positively  disadvantageous,  and  would  be 
calculated  to  bring  their  proceedings  into 
contempt.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord  D. 
Stuart)  had  alluded  strongly  to  the  de- 
spatch in  which]  what  he  termed  the  men- 
ace was  contained — but  he  might  not  per- 
haps be  aware  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  that  despatch  was  sent.  It  was 
written  after  a  speech  had  been  delivered 
by  M.  Mazzini  in  this  city;  and  he  thought, 
when  the  House  heard  the  language  of 
that  speech,  they  could  not  be  surprised 
that  the  Austrian  Government  had  felt 
some  alarm  as  to  the  effects  of  such  lan- 
guage.    M.  Mazzini  said — 

"Their  cause  was  a  popular  one,  and  their 
secret  association  throughout  this  land  was  such 
that  messages  could  be  despatched  from  town  to 
town  with  nearly  as  much  security  as  they  could 
between  London  and  Dublin." 

M.  Mazzini  further  called  upon  the  Eng- 
lish people  to  aid  him  in  creating  an  or- 
ganised public  opinion,  and  in  dissemina- 
ting his  views  throughout  the  country  by 
means  of  pamphlets,  lectures,  and  news- 
paper articles.  Now,  when  a  person  in 
the  position  of  M.  Mazzini  made  use  of 
such  language — when  he  talked  of  an  or- 
ganisation in  this  country  to  disseminate 
the  opinions  of  the  Italian  Socialists — he 
(Mr.  B.  Cochrane)  thought  the  Austrian 
Government,  not  knowing  the  exact  value 
to  be  placed  upon  such  expressions  or 
boastings,  might  fairly  consider  it  a  case 
in  which  such  a  despatch  as  had  been  re- 
ferred to  might  be  written.  The  noble 
Member  for  Marylebone  only  a  night  or 
two  ago  pointed  out  the  blessings  that 
might  be  derived  from  universal  suffrage 
and  the  ballot;  but  that  noble  Lord  had 
now  applied  the  strongest  epithets  to  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  whose 
position  was  the  result  of  universal  suf- 
frage and  the  ballot.  The  noble  Lord  had 
also  strongly  deprecated  the  cruelties  of 
Austria  towards  her  rebellious  subjects, 
and  the  misconduct  of  Austrian  officers 
towards  Mr.  Mather,  a  British  subject,  at 
Florence.   He  (Mr.  B.  Cochrane)  believed. 
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however,  it  was  commonly  reported  that 
the  nohle  Lord — who  had  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  correcting  the  report,  if  it  was 
incorrect — was  one  of  those  who  went 
down  to  Barclay's  hrewery  to  congratulate 
the  men  who  attacked  Marshal  Haynau  in 
a  most  cowardly  and  discreditahle  manner, 
violating  every  feeling  of  hospitality  and 
humanity.  He  could  see  nothing  undig- 
Diiied  in  the  language  of  the  despatch 
to  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Pontefract 
(Mr.  M.  Milnes)  had  mainly  referred,  or 
anything  that  would  justify  the  attack  of 
that  hon.  Gentleman,  whose  conduct  would, 
he  thought,  be  deemed  by  the  Austrian 
Government  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  '*  If 
mine  enemy  had  done  this,  then  I  could 
have  borne  it,  but  it  was  my  companion, 
and  my  own  familiar  friend."  He  (Mr.  B. 
Cochrane)  had  no  doubt  that  if  the  hon. 
Member  for  Pontefract  looked  back  to  his 
journal,  he  would  be  reminded  how  cor- 
dially he  had  always  been  received  by 
those  very  Powers  whom  he  had  judged, 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  with  so 
much  severity;  and  he  was  sure  that  if 
the  hon.  Gentleman  returned  to  those 
Courts  he  would  be  received  with  the  same 
hospitality  which  had  been  exhibited  to- 
wards him  on  previous  occasions. 

Sir  harry  VERNEY  said,  that  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down  per- 
haps did  not  know  that  British  subjects 
had  recently  been  expelled  from  Hungary, 
under  circumstances  of  great  oppression 
and  hardship.  Scotchmen  and  their  fami- 
lies had  been  expelled  from  Pesth  without 
being  guilty  of  any  violation  of  any  law; 
and  Captain  Pakenham  and  others  had 
been  sent  away  from  Florence  for  no  fault 
being  alleged  against  them,  but  simply 
from  the  fact  that  they  had  been  found 
reading  the  Bible,  and  uniting  in  family 
prayer.  He  could  also  inform  the  House, 
from  his  own  experience,  that  every  pos- 
sible inconvenience  and  trouble  were  heaped 
upon  English  travellers.  The  noble  Lord 
(Viscount  Palmerston),  who  was  so  well 
qualified  to  advise  them  on  this  matter, 
had  suggested  that  the  House  should  not 
be  forced  to  a  division,  and  he  trusted  that 
the  noble  Lord's  suggestion  would  be  ac- 
cepted. The  noble  Viscount  had  been 
long  recognised  as  the  protector  of  British 
subjects  in  every  part  of  the  world.  He 
had  known  it  from  his  own  experience; 
and  he  could  tell  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  B. 
Cochrane)  that  under  the  Government  of 
the  noble  Viscount,  the  fact  of  being  a 
British  subject,  and  the  fact  of  the  noble 
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Viscount  being  a  Minister  who  had  the 
will  as  well  as  the  power  to  enforce  the 
respect  due  to  the  British  name,  had 
made  an  English  passport  the  talisman 
of  safety  and  respect  in  every  part  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  it  was  not  un- 
natural, in  the  state  of  things  which  had 
taken  place  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  that  many  persons,  without  having 
anything  to  do  with  those  transactions, 
might  be  exposed  to  inconvenience,  and 
that  was  a  matter  which  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  in  considering  this  subject. 
The  fact  was,  as  had  been  stated  by  the 
noble  Lord  (Viscount  Palmerston),  that 
more  than  2,000  persons,  not  British  sub- 
jects,  had  had  the  protection  of  English 
and  French  passports  granted  to  them  in 
order  to  facilitate  their  removal  from  places 
which  had  derived  great  advantage  from 
their  absence.  Under  these  circumstances, 
no  doubt,  many  parties  had  received  that 
protection  who  were  undeserving  of  it.  At 
the  present  moment,  as  heretofore,  how* 
ever,  to  be  a  British  subject  was  a  claim 
to  respect  in  any  part  of  the  world,  because 
it  had  always  been  known  that  England 
was  a  Power  which  would  see  no  injury 
inflicted  upon  its  subjects  without  ample 
reparation.  He  (Mr.  Henley)  waa  one  of 
those  who  thought  that  any  and  every 
Government  in  this  country  must  always 
act  on  that  principle.  The  noble  Viscount 
had  alluded  in  humorous  terms  to  the 
letter  addressed  by  the  Austrian  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Ear]  of  Derby ;  but  the  com- 
mendations in  that  letter  could  only  fairly 
be  taken  as  applicable  to  the  principles 
expressed  by  the  Earl  of  Derby — not  to 
any  particular  set  of  men,  but  to  the  prin- 
ciples they  professed.  Now,  with  regard 
to  the  question  put  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  (Mr.  V.  Smith),  he  was 
not  aware  that  any  possible  inconvenience 
could  have  arisen  to  any  British  subject  in 
consequence  of  the  despatches  which  were 
the  subject  of  the  present  discussion ;  and 
he  certainly  had  not  heard,  nor  did  he  be- 
lieve that  any  such  inconvenience  existed. 
When  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  asked 
whether  the  restrictions  which  had  been 
threatened  to  be  put  upon  British  subjects 
were  now  at  an  end,  he  had  only  to  say, 
in  reply,  that  he  thought  they  had  a  right 
to  consider  that  what  was  called  the  seroi- 
ofHcial  paper  transmitted  by  our  Minister 
at  Vienna  to  this  country,  did  give  a  dif- 
ferent complexion  to  the  matter,  and  that 
all   the  Austrian   Government  meant  in 
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future  to  enforce  was,  that  British  pass- 
ports should  he  available  only  to  British 
subjects,  and  that  the  subjects  of  all  na- 
tions should  be  put  under  the  same  cate- 
gory. That  was  not  a  case  of  which  a 
British  subject  had  any  right  to  complain. 
With  regard  to  the  missionaries  who  had 
been  expelled  from  Hungary,  their  case 
had  no  reference  to  the  questions  under 
present  discussion.  Whether  religious 
feelings  were  at  the  bottom  of  their  expul- 
sion, or  whatever  it  was,  it  had  no  refer- 
ence to  political  circumstances.  The  pre- 
vious question  had  been  suggested  as  the 
proper  mode  of  meeting  this  Motion.  He 
quite  agreed  in  that  suggestion,  and  in 
accordance  with  it  he  begged  to  move  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNE S,  in  reply, 
said,  that  he  should  but  inadequately  ac- 
knowledge the  kindness  with  which  the 
House  had  bestowed  its  attention  on  the 
subject,  if  he  showed  any  unwillingness  to 
follow  what  appeared  its  general  desire  that 
it  should  not  divide  on  the  present  question. 
At  the  same  time,  he  must  maintain  that 
the  words  of  his  Motion  were,  on  the  whole, 
so  moderate,  and  couched  in  so  amicable  a 
spirit  to  the  foreign  Government  to  which 
it  alluded,  that  he  did  not  think  the  gen- 
eral consent  of  the  House  to  the  Resolu- 
tion would  have  had  any  other  meaning 
than  implied  by  the  present  course,  namely, 
that  they  regretted  the  circumstances  which 
had  led  to  the  language  used  in  the  de- 
spatch of  the  Austrian  Minister,  and  that 
the  feeling  of  the  House  was  that  that  lan- 
guage was  profoundly  to  be  regretted.  He 
had  been  a  follower  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmer- 
ston)  when  he  had  recommended  energetic 
measures,  and  now  he  was  not  disposed  to 
differ  from  his  counsel  when  he  advised 
moderation.  The  noble  Lord  was  a  far 
better  judge  upon  such  a  subject;  and 
if  he  thought  the  object  in  view  could 
bo  obtained,  he  (Mr.  M.  Milncs)  would 
not  attempt  to  put  forward  his  inexperi- 
ence against  the  knowledge  of  the  noble 
Lord.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bridport  (Mr.  B.  Cochrane)  had 
stated  that  the  present  Motion  was  an  un- 
generous one,  considering  the  especial  fa- 
vour which  the  Government  of  Austria  had 
extended  to  him  (Mr.  M.  Milnes).  Now,  in 
reply  to  that  statement,  he  could  only  say 
that  in  the  course  of  last  year  he  had  been 
stopped  on  his  journey  through  the  Aus- 
trian dominions,  and  had  not  been  allowed 
to  proceed  further.     So  trivial  a  circum- 


stance happening  to  so  very  unimportant  a 
person  as  himself,  he  would  not  have  pre- 
sumed to  refer  to  on  an  occasion  like  the 
present,  and  he  now  only  alluded  to  it  bj 
way  of  reply  to  the  remark  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bridport.  On  all  the  other 
occasions  in  which  he  had  come  in  contact 
with  the  officials  of  the  Austrian  Govern* 
ment,  he  had  been  treated  with  the  utmost 
civility.  He  believed  that  the  feeling  of 
the  people  of  Austria  was  favourable  to 
this  country,  and  it  was  upon  that  ac- 
count he  regretted  the  language  of  Prince 
Schwarzenberg's  despatch.  He  thanked  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  made  the  announcement  that  the 
right  of  an  asylum  in  this  country  should 
never  be  tampered  with  so  long  as  he  was 
connected  with  the  Government.  He  trusted 
that  the  spirit  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  inspire  the  rest  of  the  Government 
to  which  he  belonged,  and  that  he  would 
maintain  the  dignity  of  this  country,  and 
the  rights  of  hospitality,  combined  with 
those  feelings  of  respect  for  so  important 
an  ally  of  England  as  the  Austrian  Empire 
was,  and  ever  would  be.  For  his  own  part, 
nothing  would  give  him  more  satisfaction 
than  to  see  such  a  modification  of  the 
government  of  that  empire,  as  would 
make  it  as  useful  a  member  of  the  Euro- 
pean body,  as  it  was  a  great  and  mighty 
country. 

Whereupon  the  Prtviotu  Question, 
**  That  the  Question  be  now  put,**  was 
put,  and  negatived, 

HARWICH  BOROUGH. 

Sir  Db  LACY  EVANS  rose  to  moTe 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  purpose 
of  appointing  Commissioners  to  inquire  into 
the  practices  of  bribery  and  corruption 
that  were  alleged  to  exist  in  the  Borouffh 
of  Harwich.  He  said  the  Bill  which  he 
proposed  to  bring  in  was  nearly  word  for 
word  the  same  as  that  which  had  been 
passed  with  regard  to  the  Borough  of  St. 
Albans.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
St.  Albans  (Mr.  J.  Bell)  had  asked  why 
St.  Albans  had  been  selected ,  when  so 
many  other  boroughs  were  accused  of  cor- 
ruption ?  He  thought  he  would  be  able  to 
show,  not  only  that  there  was  a  primd 
facie  case  for  believing  that  corruption  did 
exist  in  Harwich,  but  he  would  be  able  to 
adduce  proofs  of  its  actual  existence,  and 
further,  that  Harwich  was  in  a  situation 
which  no  other  corrupt  borough  was  in. 
It  could  not  be  said  that  he  brought  for- 
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ward  this  Motion  for  the  purpot^  of  im- 
peding the  action  of  the  present  Govern-  j 
ment;    he  had  given  notice  of  a  similar  t 
Motion  last  year,  and  he  was  now  only  fol- 
lowing  up   the  course  which   he  recom- 
mended then.     Nay,  he  was  following  up 
the  course  adopted  last  year  by  a  Member  j 
of  the  present  Government,  the  right  hon.  I 
the  Judge  Advocate  (Mr.  Bankes),  who  in  ! 
the  course  of  last  Session  moved  for  a  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  corruption  that 
was  alleged  to  exist  in  the  borough,  and 
who  had   his  Committee   granted  to  him, 
though  from  circumstances  that  Committee 
had   never  met.     He  (Sir  De  L.  Evans) 
thought   the    right    hon.   Gentleman   was 
bound  to  have  followed  up  his  Motion  this 
Session,  or  if  the  onerous   affairs  of  his 
office  prevented  him  from  doing  that,  at  all 
events  he  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would   second   the   present   Motion.     He 
(Sir  De  L.  Evans)  only  proposed  to  go  back 
ten  years  with  regard  to  the   corruption 
existing  in   the   borough,  though   in  the 
case  of  St.  Albans  the  Commissioners  were 
allowed  to  go  as  far  back  as  they  thought 
expedient.     When    the   subject  was  last 
discussed,  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  (Mr.  Cobden).  and  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Marylebone 
(Lord  D.  Stuart),  expressed  their  opinion 
in  strong  terms.  As  regarded  the  evidence 
of  corruption,  he  (Sir  De  L.  Evans)  la- 
boured  under   an  embarras  des  richesses. 
The  first  petition,  presented  in  1841,  was 
stopped  by  one  of  those  compromises  which 
induced  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Sheffield  (Mr.  Roebuck)  to  move  his  cele- 
brated **  Compromise  Committee"  in  1842. 
The  next  petition  was  in  1848,  in  reference 
to  the  election  of  1847,  and  then  Mr.  Att- 
wood  was  unseated  on  the  ground  of  bri- 
bery.    There  was  then  another  petition 
against  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  who  was 
elected  in  his  place  in  1 848,  but  that  peti- 
tion was  abandoned,  as  it  was  stated,  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Attwood  being  unable 
to  sit,   even  if  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse 
had  been  unseated.    Then  in  the  course  of 
1851  there  were  two  elections,  and  peti- 
tions against  both  returns;  but  both  par- 
ties abstained  from  carrying  on  the  peti- 
tions, lest  the  borough  should  be  disfran- 
chised.    There  were,  certainly,  other  bo- 
nraghs  in  as  bad  a  repute  for  bribery  and 
oonnption  as  Harwich;  but  he  believed 
ft  Uiere  was  not  a  borough  in  the  king- 
whioh  had  been  twice  convicted,  as 
loitragh  had  been,  within  the  last  ten 
Now,  it  mast  be  remembered  that 
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in  this  borough,  which  was  so  active  with 
regard   to   petitions,   the   population  was 
gradually  declining.  In  the  censos  of  1831 
the  population  amounted  to  3,051,  and  by 
the  census  of  1841   it  appeared  to  have 
lost  411  of  its  inhabitants.     But  the  ca- 
rious circumstance  was,  that  while  the  po- 
pulation  was    declining,   the    namber  oC 
voters  was  augmenting.  In  the  Committee 
on  Compromises,  to  which  he  had  already 
referred,  Mr.  Attwood,  then  a  Member  of 
this  House,  was  examined  as  a  witness, 
and  stated  with  regard  to  the  compromise 
that  one  of  his  agents  came  to  him  and 
told  him  that  it  would  require  2,(X)0Z.  to 
carry  the  arrangement  of  this  compromise 
into  effect.     He  thought  such  a  demand 
very  extraordinary,  but  he  gave  the  money, 
and  there  the  matter  rested.  The  arrange- 
ment was  that  the  petition  would  be  with- 
drawn if  he  deposited  2,0002.,  and  if  Major 
Beresford  vacated  his   seat.     He  farther 
admitted  that  he  had  paid  6,000Z.  before 
that  to  his  agent,  Mr.  Moss,  but  he  de- 
clined to  say  how  much  more  the  election 
had  cost  him,  for  he  kept  no  accounts;  but 
he  added  that  it  was  notorious  such  pro> 
ceedings  as  bribery  were  carried  on.     This 
gentleman  also  spoke  of  bribery  as  an  in- 
discreet proceeding,  in  which  he  would  be 
very  sorry  to  be  again  found  engaged.     In 
1847  Mr.  Attwood  again  figured   in  the 
blue  books,  as  carrying  on  most  extensive 
proceedings,  for  it  appeared  that  he  was 
engaged  in  corrupting  voters,  not  only  at 
Harwich,  but  also  at  Lyme  Regis,  and  it 
was  said  also  at  Kin  sale  and  Athlone.    He 
had  been  looking  for  the  blue  book  that 
referred  to  the  elections  of  1841   in  the 
Library,  but  he  could  not  find  it;  and  he 
was  told  that  it  was  last  traced  into  the 
hands  of  the  right  hon.  the  Home  Secre- 
tary.   [Mr.  Walpole:  I  have  not  had  it] 
He  was  only  going  to^say  that  if  the  right 
hon.    Gentleman  had    studied  that  blae 
book,  he  was  sure  he  would  support  this 
Motion.     They  had  heard  much  of  late  of 
the  proceedings  of  Messrs  Blagg  and  Ed- 
wards at   St.   Albans;  but  he  waa  sore 
those   who  were  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Mr.  Moss  at  Harwich  would 
think  that  they  were  mere  pigmies  compared 
with  him.     Mr.  Moss  not  only  diatribnted 
bribes,  and  that  on  a  large  scale,  bat  he 
acted    as  the  exponent  of   the  political 
opinions  of  his  principal.     Thus,  in  the 
election  of  1841,  he  published  an  address 
to   the   "constitutional  electors   of   Har- 
wich,'* announcing  that  Mr.  Attwood  and 
Major  Beresford  would  shortly  arrive  in 
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town;  and  among  other  promises  he  made 
in  their  name  was  one  that  the  electors' 
Church  Rates  would  he  reduced.  Being 
questioned  as  to  this  point  hy  the  Com- 
mittee, he  said  that  he  did  hold  out  to  the 
electors  a  hope  that  their  Church  Rate 
deht  would  he  extinguished — that  was  to 
say,  that  it  would  he  paid  for  them.  Mr. 
Currie,  another  of  Mr.  Att wood's  agents, 
stated  that  he  had  in  his  possession  a  list 
of  thirty-three  electors,  among  whom  he 
had  paid  away  the  sum  of  3,0002.  for  their 
Totes,  some  of  them  having  received  con- 
siderahly  ahove  100/.  each.  This  was  far 
ahove  anything  that  had  heen  proved 
against  the  St.  Alhans  voters,  where  the 
hrihes  amounted  only  to  2^,32.,  or  51,  Mr. 
Carrie  declined  to  produce  this  list  before 
the  Committee;  but  if  such  a  Commission 
were  issued  as  was  now  proposed,  he 
thought  all  would  be  divulged.  He  would 
then  come  to  the  election  of  1847,  and  the 
petition  of  1841,  and  though  Mr.  Attwood 
stated  in  1842  that  he  would  never  again 
be  gnilty  of  such  an  indiscreet  proceeding 
as  bribery,  yet  it  would  be  seen  that  he 
had  not  altogether  kept  his  word,  for  within 
A  few  years  he  was  again  very  indiscreet; 
for  whist  was  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  1848  ?     It  was  this  :— 


"Resolved,  that  John  Attwood,  Esq.,  is  not 
duly  elected  a  burgess  to  serve  in  this  present 
Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Harwich;  that  the 
last  election  for  the  borough,  so  far  as  regards  the 
return  of  the  said  John  Attwood  is  a  void  elec- 
tion ;  and  that  the  said  John  Attwood  was,  by  his 
agents,  guilty  of  bribery  at  the  said  election/' 

He  (Sir  Do  L.  Evans)  had  already  stated 
that  Mr.  Attwood  did  not  confine  his  ope- 
rations to  Harwich.  There  was  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Lyme  Regis  election.  Mr. 
Attwood  was  not  a  candidate  on  that  oc- 
casion, but  the  decision  at  which  the  Com- 
mittee arrived  was  to  this  effect : — 

"That  it  appears  from  the  evidence  that  an 
hoD.  Member  of  the  House,  John  Attwood,  Esq., 
has  since  the  year  1842  purchased  a  considerable 
property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyme,  and  that 
he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  granting  loans  of 
money  on  property  to  voters,  on  condition  that 
■odi  voters  should  on  any  future  occasion  vote 
for  him  or  any  one  he  may  appoint  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  representation." 

The  Committee  then  stated  that  it  ap- 
peared the  petition  had  been  set  on  foot  by 
Mr.  Attwood,  acting  through  his  agent, 
Mr.  Templer;  that  he  bore  the  expense  of 
it;  and  that  he  also  bore  the  expense  of  a 
former  petition  in  1842,  which  amounted 
to  9,0001.  The  Committee  concluded  by 
expresBing  their  desire  to  impress  upon  the 


House  the  necessity  of  putting  an  instant 
check  to  such  transactions,  which  operated 
as  a  grievous  snare  to  the  voter,  and  totally 
destroyed  all  freedom  of  election.  Such 
had  been  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Attwood 
both  at  Lyme  Regis  and  at  Harwich. 
Since  then  there  had  been  two  or  three 
elections  at  Harwich;  but  on  petitions  the 
cases  of  bribery  were  not  gone  into,  the 
Members  being  unseated  from  other  causes; 
but  sufficient  had  oozed  out  in  evidence  to 
show  that  corrupt  practices  had  not  ceased 
in  that  borough.  He  thought  he  had 
now  shown  that  no  borough  in  the  king- 
dom was  similarly  situated,  and  that  it  was 
in  a  most  wretched  state  of  corruption. 
With  regard  to  Lyme  Regis,  it  had  been 
stated  by  a  correspondent  in  the  Times 
that  a  blight  had  rested  on  it;  and  it  had 
been  gradually  descending  and  descending 
to  its  ruin  until  it  had  become,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  miserable  places  in  all  the  coun- 
try; and  all  this  in  consequence  of  these 
practices  of  corruption  at  the  elections. 
He  would  not  trespass  further  upon  the 
House,  but  would  appeal  to  it  to  give  him 
permission  to  introduce  the  Bill  he  now 
proposed.  Every  one  who  was  anxious  to 
promote  the  morality,  the  good  govern- 
ment, the  credit,  and  the  honour  of  the 
country,  and  who  considered  it  a  duty  to 
maintain  the  purity  of  their  representative 
system,  must  agree  in  the  Motion  which 
he  now  submitted  to  the  House. 

Mr.  TENNYSON  D'EYNCGURT  se- 
conded the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put — 

"  That  leave  ho  given  to  hring  in  a  Bill  for  ap- 
pointing Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  exist- 
ence of  Bribery  in  the  Borough  of  Harwich." 

Mr.  KER  SEYMER  hoped  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Westminster  (Sir 
De  L.  Evans)  would  not  charge  him  with 
acting  uncourteously  because  be  took  that 
early  opportunity  of  rising  to  oppose  his 
measure.  The  question  before  the  House 
was  this.  The  people  of  Harwich  were  at 
that  moment  deprived  of  their  constitutional 
rights;  and  if  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man's Bill  were  brought  in  now,  those 
rights  would  be  suspended  during  the  whole 
of  the  Session,  under  any  circumstances. 
And  believing  that  no  Parliamentary  case 
existed  for  this  measure  of  disfranchise- 
ment, he  (Mr.  K.  Seymer)  felt  himself  ob- 
liged to  take  this  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  opposing  the  Motion.  How  stood  the 
case  of  Harwich  ?  Why  was  it  now  before 
the  House  of  Commons?  And  why  was 
it  that  that  borough  was  not  in  the  enjoy- 
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rneni  of  its  two  Members  ?  He  would  tell ' 
them  why  ?  After  the  second  election  fur 
Harwich  last  year,  a  petition  from  certain 
electors  of  that  borough  was  entrusted  to 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Judge  Advocate 
for  presentation  to  that  House,  complain- 
ing, not  of  corrupt  practices,  as  might  bo 
supposed  from  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman's speech,  hut  of  the  intimidation 
which  was  practised  by  Her  Majesty's  late 
Government.  His  right  hon.  Friend  sub- 
sequently proposed  a  Committee  of  Inquiry 
into  the  allegations  contained  in  that  peti- 
tion; and  he  was  bound  to  state  in  justice 
that  the  late  Government  did  not  oppose 
his  right  hon.  Friend's  Motion.  A  divi- 
sion, however,  took  place,  and  a  Commit- 
tee was  appointed,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  late  period  of  the  Session  no  proceed- 
ings took  place;  and  he  believed  that  it 
was  on  account  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
having  moved  for  that  Committee,  that  the 
writ  for  Harwich  had  been  suspended. 
From  circumstances  which  were  connected 
with  Harwich — from  its  maritime  position, 
and  from  its  having  formerly  been  a  great 
packet  station,  he  believed  that  Govern- 
ment interference  to  a  considerable  extent 
had  taken  place  in  that  borough;  and  he 
must  say  that  when  one  man  bartered  his 
vote  for  a  situation  in  the  Customs,  it  was 
going  no  great  step  further  if  his  next-door 
neighbour  did  exchange  his  vote  for  a  10^. 
note.  Honourable  Purists  opposite  would, 
however,  admit  with  him  that  neither  of  these 
motives  ought  to  induce  an  elector  to  give 
his  vote.  The  Members  of  the  Harwich 
Committee  over  which  he  (Mr.  K.  Seymer) 
presided  as  Chairman  last  Session,  were 
indefatigable  in  the  attention  they  gave  to 
the  case  which  was  then  brought  before 
them.  They  entered  into  a  tedious  scru- 
tiny, which  lasted  several  days;  and  he 
maintained  that  it  was  impossible  for  bri- 
bery to  have  prevailed  extensively  at  the 
election  into  which  they  were  inquiring 
without  their  discovering  it;  and  he  felt 
sure  that  if  they  had  found  that  any  of  the 
parties  were  endeavouring  to  keep  back 
evidence  of  bribery,  the  Committee  would 
have  taken  ulterior  measures  with  the  view 
of  enforcing  the  production  of  that  evidence. 
He  knew  he  should  he  told  that  there  were 
allegations  of  bribery  in  the  petitions.  Of 
course  there  were.  They  must  all  know 
what  was  the  duty  of  Parliamentary  agents 
in  such  cases.  They  were  bound  to  insert 
anything  they  were  desirous  of  proving; 
•ad  a  Parliamentary  agent  having  to  do 
with  the  borough  of   Harwich,  which  he 
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(Mr.  E.  Seymer)  confessed  had  not  a  verj 
good  reputation,  would  not  be  doing  his 
duty  if  he  omitted  allegations  of  that  tort 
He  believed  also  that  where  local  parties 
— he  meant  Yellows  and  Blues,  or  Reds 
and  Whites — ran  high,  very  few  borough 
elections  took  place  without  partial  cases 
of  bribery  occurring,  though  not  by  any 
means  such  cases  as  would  justify  the  issue 
of  a  Royal  Commission  which  had  disfran- 
chisement for  its  object.     He  made  this 
admission  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
no  friend  to  bribery  and  corruption.  There 
was  nothing  peculiarly  conservative  about 
bribery   and   corruption.      The    inflacnee 
which  was  derived  from  local  and  heredi- 
tary connexion — the  popularity  which  was 
acquired  by  an  impartial  and  judicious  dis- 
charge of  magisterial  duties — ^they  were 
legitimate  and  conservative  influences,  and 
they  were  not  at  the  mercy  of  any  man 
whom  Mr.  Coppock  might  send  down  from 
the  Reform  Club  with  his  baga  of  sove- 
reigns.     He  knew  that   many  boroughs 
were  corrupt,  but   he   believed  that  Mr. 
Coppock  greatly  over-estimated  his  power 
of   corrupting   the   electors   of  boroughs 
throughout  the  kingdom.     And  though  it 
appeared  to  the  Committee  that  there  was 
a  certain  degree  of  influence  exercised  by 
Mr.  Attwood,  as  influence  was  exercised 
in   other  boroughs — though  it   appeared, 
too,  that  the  number  of  electors  at  Har- 
was  not  great,  yet  it  did  not  appear  that 
there  was  such  a  case  of  bribery  as  to  call 
for  investigation  by  this  House.      If  he 
recollected  right,  one  voter  was  aopposed 
by  the  Committee  to  have  been  actuated 
by  corruption,  and  his  vote  was  struck  o6P; 
but  that  was  all  they  could  say.     With 
regard  to  what  had  taken  place  before  the 
other  Committee  last  year,  it  appeared  that 
there  existed  in  Harwich  the  foolish  custom, 
the  moment  the  poll  was  closed,  of  rushing 
and  destroying  the  polling-booth;  and  it 
seemed  on  this  particular  occasion  the  people 
were  so  anxious  to  accomplish  the  work  of 
destruction,  that  they  made  the  mistake  of 
commencing  Ave  minutes  too  soon,  and  thas 
invalidated  the  elcMstion.     That  was  all  the 
case  against  Harwich  at  the  second  election 
last  year.     The  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
(Sir  De  L.  Evans)  said,  that  Harwich  was 
a  small  borough,  that  its  population  was 
decreasing,   and   that  Mr.   Attwood  had 
great  influence  there.  But  there  wero  other 
small  boroughs  besides  Harwich  which  were 
under  influence.     Calne,  for  instance,  was 
a  very  small  borough,  and  under  an  influ- 
ence.   Arundel,  too,  was  a  reiy  imall  bo- 
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rough,  and  under  an  influence.  The  nohle 
Lord  the  Member  for  London  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  recently  brought  forward  a  mea- 
•are  which  he  considered  a  remedy  for  this 
eril.  If  the  noble  Lord  were  then  present, 
he  (Mr.  H.  Seymer)  should  have  claimed 
his  Toto;  for  in  bringing  forward  that  mea- 
surOt  the  noble  Lord  did  not  see  anything 
about  Harwich  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
boroughs.  Nor  did  he  (Mr.  Seymer).  If 
they  were  to  have  a  commission  issued  to 
inquire  into  the  existence  of  bribery  in 
boroughs  where  the  voters  were  few  in 
aumber,  and  men  might  be  said  to  have  an 
influence,  he  would  advise  the  right  hon. 
Cbaucellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  look  well 
to  it  what  became  of  his  surplus,  for  a  good 
portion  of  it  would  pass  into  the  hands  of 
that  meritorious  and  highly- deserving  class 
of  gentlemen  who  were  known  as  barristers 
of  811  years*  standing.  As  a  proof  that  in 
resisting  this  Motion  he  was  not  actuated 
by  any  party  motives,  he  might  mention 
that  he  had  been  Chairman  of  the  Great 
TArmouth  Election  Committee,  which  had 
nnseated  two  Conservative  Members  on  the 
ground  of  corruption  and  bribery.  But  if 
hon.  Members  desired  to  carry  the  public 
with  them  in  their  attempts  to  put  down 
bribery  and  corruption,  they  must  show 
that  they  were  actuated  by  no  partial  or 
Mrty  spirit,  and  that  what  they  did  for 
Harwich  they  were  prepared  to  do  for 
other  boroughs.  For  he  could  imagine 
nothing  more  injurious  to  the  cause  of  true 
reform  than  the  existence  of  a  belief  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  that  hon.  Members  of 
that  Hoase  were  animated  by  a  feeling  with 
regard  either  to  Mr.  Attwood,  or  to  the 
respectire  parties  in  the  borough  of  Har- 
wich. When  this  question  was  last  dis- 
eussed,  he  stated  that  in  case  the  present 
Motion  was  agreed  to,  he  should  propose 
ft  similar  Motion  in  reference  to  the  bo- 
rough of  Leicester.  That  intention  he  had 
expressed  in  the  heat  of  debate,  and  should 
not  persist  in  it,  because  he  learnt  that  no 
bribery  was  committed  in  that  borough  at 
the  last  election.  But  neither  ought  the 
Motion  now  under  consideration  to  be  per- 
sisted in.  Still,  though  they  might  be  un- 
just to  Harwich,  he  would  not  be  unjust 
to  Leicester.  Here,  however,  was  an  ex- 
tract from  the  report  of  the  Leicester  Elec- 
tion Committee,  of  which  he  (Mr.  K.  Sey- 
mer) was  Chairman : — 

"  It  appean  to  the  Committee  that  the  system 
of  bribery  sad  corniption  which  was  carried  on 
at  the  last  eWetion  for  the  said  Borough  of  Leices- 
ter was  iueh  as  to  demand  the  attention  of  the 
House." 


That,  he  thought,  was  something  stronger 
than  merely  unseating  Mr.  Attwood,  and 
saying  that  that  Gentleman  had  been  guilty 
of  bribery  by  his  agents.  It  was  on  these 
grounds,  then,  and  wishing  to  see  the 
House  take  a  just  and  an  impartial  view  of 
the  question,  that  he  had  come  to  the  de- 
termination of  voting  against  the  Motion. 

Mr.  clay  said,  it  mattered  little  to 
him  whether  the  case  made  out  against 
Hnrwich  by  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
(Sir  De  L.  Evans)  was  such  as  would  be 
received  in  a  Court  of  Justice  or  not,  or 
whether  the  corruption  in  that  borough 
was  imputable  to  the  late,  the  present,  or 
any  other  Government — though,  for  the 
credit  of  all  Administrations,  he  trusted 
they  were  all  equally  free  from  such  dis- 
grace. For  him,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
notoriety  was  all  he  required,  and  he  should 
be  greatly  surprised  if  any  hon.  Gentleman 
told  him  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  noto- 
riety that  corrupt  practices  were  carried 
on  at  Harwich.  He  had  it  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a  gentleman  who  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  boroup;h,  and  whose 
statements  this  House  would  put  faith  in, 
that  at  the  election  in  1841  two  men, 
father  and  son,  received  between  them 
1,000^  for  their  votes.  These  men  were 
large  barge-owners,  and  with  the  money 
they  bought  two  new  barges,  one  of  which 
they  named  the  Attwood,  the  other  pos- 
sibly the  Plumper,  in  audacious  commem- 
oration of  their  own  disgrace.  In  other 
instances  he  was  informed  that  voters  were 
made  so  intoxicated  that  they  never  be- 
came sober  again,  but  died  drunk.  Now, 
if  the  House  would  do  that  which  he  (Mr. 
Clay)  was  determined  to  do,  in  the  case 
of  all  boroughs,  large  or  small,  where  there 
was  a  fair  suspicion  of  corrupt  practices, 
and  vote  for  the  issue  of  such  a  Commis- 
sion as  was  now  proposed,  he  believed  that 
they  would,  in  two  or  three  years,  make 
more  progress  towards  putting  it  down, 
than  they  had  done  in  the  last  two  or 
three  centuries  by  Election  Committees. 

Mr.  BAGSHAW  said,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  (Mr.  K.  Seymer)  seemed  to 
have  a  notion  that  the  writ  for  Harwich 
had  been  purposely  withheld  in  order  to 
keep  out  some  Gentleman  who,  if  elected, 
would  have  taken  his  seat  on  the  Ministe- 
rial side  of  the  House.  He  (Mr.  Bagshaw) 
thought  the  best  thing  that  could  happen 
for  Harwich  was  to  let  the  matter  remain 
as  it  was  until  the  next  general  election, 
and  by  that  general  election  to  let  the 
borough  be  judged.     If  the  people  at  Har- 
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wich  were  wise,  tbey  would  know  how  to 
act  on  that  occasion.  It  was  hy  doing 
what  was  strictly  honest,  just,  and  correct, 
that  they  could  hope  to  do  away  with  the 
stain  that  had  stuck  close  to  them  since 
1841.  If  the  course  suggested  hy  him 
were  adopted,  he  thought  that  the  con- 
stituency of  Harwich,  a  constituency  for 
which  he  felt  a  great  respect,  would  he 
reinstated  in  the  good  opinion  of  the 
country. 

Mn.  W  ALP  OLE  said,  he  proposed,  he- 
fore  the  House  went  to  a  division,  to  state 
the  view  taken  hy  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment of  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Memher  (Sir  De  L.  Evans),  involving 
as  it  did  a  very  important  question.  The 
House  was  called  upon,  on  the  ground  of 
the  notoriety,  as  it  was  termed,  of  hribery 
and  corruption  in  Harwich,  to  issue  a  Com- 
mission superseding  the  common  course  of 
the  law  of  the  land.  But  such  a  Commis- 
sion ought  not  to  issue  except  upon  a  case 
of  gross  corruption,  clearly  estahlished  and 
proved  to  have  recently  happened.  Such 
a  Commission  would  have  power  to  call 
upon  parties  to  give  evidence  even  against 
themselves,  under  guards  and  provisions 
sufficient  to  protect  them  from  the  penal 
consequences  which  would  otherwise  flow 
from  it;  and  then  in  their  anxiety  to  obtain 
a  searching  inquiry,  the  powers  exercised 
by  such  a  Commission  were  of  the  most 
unlimited  and  extraordinary  kind — were, 
in  fact,  unless  they  were  called  for  by 
an  urgent  necessity,  absolutely  unconstitu- 
tional; for  such  Commissions  would  give 
to  a  majority  in  that  House  such  an 
enormous  means  to  get  rid  of  boroughs, 
or  even  to  counties,  opposed  to  their 
own  views,  that  he,  for  one,  could  never 
consent  to  such  a  proceeding  unless  there 
was  something  like  a  clear  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  charge  that  was  brought 
against  them.  He  wished  the  House  to 
bear  distinctly  in  mind  what  was  the 
case  with  regard  to  Sudbury  and  St.  Al- 
bans, which  had  been  mentioned  as  prece- 
dents for  the  course  they  were  now  called 
on  to  take.  In  Sudbury  the  bribery  was 
so  great  that,  out  of  the  276  who  voted 
for  Mr.  Dyco  Sombre,  not  less  than  200 
were  proved  to  have  taken  bribes;  and  the 
Commissioners  reported  that,  in  their  be- 
lief, the  bribery  had  been  still  more  exten- 
sive, because  the  sum  of  3.000^.,  which 
had  been  sent  down  to  Sudbury,  would 
not  have  been  exhausted  by  the  payment 
of  the  ordinary  rate  of  7L  per  head  to 
each  voter.     In  St.  Albans,  according  to 


Mr.  Coppock,  "to  bribe  or  bleed*'  was 

the  genera]  practice;  the  great  majority 
had  been  always  known  as  men  to  be 
bought  or  sold,  without  regard  to  principle 
or  anything  else;  and  Sir  Robert  Garden, 
who  expressed  his  experience  of  the  prac- 
tices prevaling  in  that  borough,  declared 
that  the  people  carried  their  principles  in 
their  breeches'  pockets.  The  Commis- 
sioners summed  up  their  Report  in  these 
strong  words : — 

"  The  system  had  so  long  prevailed,  and  eor- 
niption  was  so  widely  extended,  that  the  monl 
sense  of  the  inhabitants  was  deadened,  and  th^ 
evinced  no  shame  when  they  avowed  their  partiei- 
pation  in  these  practices.  From  this  sweeping 
charge  we  are  happy  to  be  ahle  to  exempt  the 
clergy  of  all  denominations,  and  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  united  their 
efforts  to  put  an  end  to  so  degrading  a  syBtem.** 

The  bribery  and  corruption  was  not  merely 
partial;  it  was  general  and  systematio, 
and  was  shown  to  be  the  accompaniment 
of  every  contest.  At  one  of  the  elections 
it  was  proved  that  out  of  270  votes  there 
were  only  thirty  who  had  not  been  bribed; 
and  on  another  occasion,  out  of  276  voters, 
186  were  clearly  proved  to  hare  been 
bribed.  There  was  then,  ho  would  ob- 
serve, systematic,  general,  and  almost  uni- 
versal corruption;  and  not  only  that,  but 
it  was  recent  corruption  that  had  taken 
place.  That,  however,  was  not  the  case 
with  Harwich:  against  that  borough  there 
was  no  charge  of  bribery  since  the  election 
of  1 847,  though  there  had  been  two  elec- 
tions there  since.  It  could  not  be  aud, 
then,  to  be  just  to  issue  a  Commiasioii 
armed  with  such  unconstitutional  powers, 
when  no  bribery  had  taken  place  at  the 
last  election  there.  The  principle  on 
which  they  should  proceed  was,  that  where 
bribery  was  extensive,  and  bad  recently 
taken  place,  they  ought  immediately  to  in- 
quire. But  they  ought  not  to  inqnire 
under  less  urgent  circumstances.  Witb 
respect  to  Harwich,  though  there  were  pe- 
titions against  the  returns  at  the  two  elee- 
tions  which  had  taken  place  Bince  1847* 
and  the  sitting  Member  had  on  one  <rf 
those  occasions  been  unseated,  it  was  noi 
on  a  charge  of  bribery,  but  of  want  of 
qualification.  If  they  once  proceeded  on 
the  principle  of  the  Motion,  they  could  not 
stop  short  of  inquiring  into  any  place  at 
which  any  Gentleman  might  declare  that 
bribery  had  taken  place  some  time  or 
other.  Let  them  take  care  of  Testing 
such  a  power  in  the  majority  of  that 
House.  If  there  was  one  thing  more  than 
another  the  House  was  bound  to  do,  it  was 
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to  protect  the  miDoritj.  [Laughter,]  Yes, 
thej  might  laugh,  hut  he  repeated  that 
thej  should  take  care  the  minority  was 
not  oTerridden  hy  a  majority  in  that  House 
claiming  enormous  and  unconstitutional 
powers.  He  felt  very  strongly  on  this 
point,  for  he  thought  that  they  might  he 
iDTolved  in  great  inconsistency  hy  adopting 
the  course  proposed.  They  had  not  a  very 
long  Session  before  them,  and  they  had 
already  disfranchised  one  borough  (St. 
Albans),  though  the  hon.  Member  was 
Btill  allowed  to  retain  his  seat,  while  there 
was  a  seat  left  open  for  Harwich,  which 
was  not  disfranchised  at  all,  and  which 
had  as  much  right  to  its  representative  as 
any  other  place,  till  corruption  had  been 
proved  against  it.  The  right  course  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be,  first,  to  prove  corrup- 
tion at  a  recent  election,  and  next,  to  in- 
stitute an  inquiry  immediately!;  for  if 
they  kept  a  seat  open  for  twelve  months 
or  two  years  without  ascertaining  the  truth 
of  the  charges  against  the  borough,  they 
were  depriving  the  country  of  its  proper 
number  of  representatives.  He  thought  it 
would  be  very  indiscreet,  inexpedient,  and 
unwise,  on  the  mere  ground  of  notoriety, 
to  issue  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  into 
matters  which  had  occurred  two  years  ago. 
In  this  instance  he  did  not  think  it  advi- 
sable  to  move  for  a  writ  to  fill  up  the  va- 
cant seat,  first,  because  they  had  already 
kept  it  open  so  long,  and,  secondly,  because 
they  were  now  on  the  eve  of  a  general 
election.  He  could  not  give  his  support 
to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member. 

Mr.  JACOB  BELL  said,  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  have  taken  any  part  in  this 
debate;  but  as  St.  Albans  had  been 
dragged  into  it,  he  begged  to  make  a  few 
remarks.  He  must  revert  to  the  admission 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  addressed  the  House,  namely, 
that  the  powers  which  had  been  recently 
exercised  in  reference  to  St.  Albans  were 
unconstitutional.  St.  Albans  was  bad 
enough,  without  being  made  worse  than  it 
was;  and  he  thought  it  was  rather^evere 
to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  corruption 
which  had  been  proved  in  that  borough. 
According  to  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, he  thought  there  were  more  than 
200  electors  against  whom  there  was  no 
allegation  of  bribery  or  corruption.  He 
thought  it  unfair,  therefore,  to  state  that 
the  corruption  was  universal  there.  He 
would  not  take  any  part  in  the  divi- 
sion, as  he  felt  that  if  he  were  to  vote 


in  favour  of  the  Motion,  he  should  be 
voting  in  opposition  to  the  arguments 
which  ho  had  uniformly  used  agaiust  the 
late  proceedings  at  St.  Albans;  and  if  he 
were  to  vote  the  other  way,  he  would  be 
apparently  voting  in  favour  of  corruption. 
All  he  desired  was  justice,  and  he  felt  that 
any  proceedings  which  the  House  might 
adopt  which  were  not  founded  on  justice, 
would  not  be  productive  of  any  good. 

Mr.  M.  J.  O'CONNELL  said,  in  reply 
to  the  opinion  which  had  been  expressed 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Hull  (Mr.  Clay), 
as  to  the  non-effective  working  of  Election 
Committees,  that  he  had  sat  last  year 
upon  two  of  those  Committees,  and  in 
both  of  them  the  Members  were  unseated, 
one  of  the  cases  being  for  the  smallest 
possible  amount  of  bribery.  He  believed 
the  alterations  in  the  law  effected  by  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  been  attended 
with  the  best  possible  results,  and  that  the 
decisions  of  the  Committees  were  now 
given  totally  uninfluenced  by  any  party 
feelings  or  consideration. 

Mr.  clay  explained  that  he  had  not 
intended  to  throw  any  doubt  upon  the 
character  of  Election  Committees,  but 
considered  that,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, they  were  not  the  best  tribunals  to 
inquire  into  the  subject  of  bribery  at  elec- 
tions. 

Mr.  T.  BUNCOMBE  said,  he  was  sur- 
prised  to  hear  the  right  hon.  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  assign 
as  a  reason  for  not  issuing  the  writ  for  the 
borough  of  Harwich,  the  fact  that  a  gene- 
ral election  was  near  at  hand.  If  that 
argument  were  to  be  allowed  any  weight, 
the  writ  might  be  withheld  from  any  large 
constituency  whose  Members  might  die, 
because  an  election  might  probably  take 
place  in  **  May,  June,  or  July."  The 
reason  why  the  writ  had  not  heed  issued 
before  was,  that  the  inquiry  was  pending. 
The  House  was  now  bound  to  do  one  of 
two  things — either  to  grant  leave  to  bring 
in  the  Bill  asked  for  by  his  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend  (Sir  De  L.  Evans),  or  else 
issue  a  new  writ  to-morrow.  It  was  an 
act  of  great  injustice  to  withhold  the  issue 
of  the  writ  to  a  borough  which  they  were 
told  was  so  pure  and  immaculate  as  the 
borough  of  Harwich.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  borough  was  so  pure,  what  objection 
could  there  be  to  allowing  the  Bill  to  be 
brought  in  ?  If  the  Motion  were  not 
agreed  to,  he  would  move  to-morrow  the 
issue  of  a  new  writ  for  the  borough  of 
Harwich. 
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Mr.  WALPOLE  begged  to  explain, 
that  he  did  not  lay  down  the  opinion  that 
it  was  a  constitutional  course  to  suspend 
the  issuing  of  a  writ  on  the  eve  of  a 
general  election.  But,  coupling  it  with 
the  fact  of  their  having  suspended  the 
writ  for  more  than  twelve  months,  he  for 
his  own  part  did  not  think  it  right  to  move 
that  it  should  be  now  issued.  The  House 
might  do  it  if  it  chose. 

Mr.  BANKES  said,  that,  upon  one  pe- 
tition from  Harwich  the  Member  was  un- 
seated on  the  want  of  qualification;  and 
that,  upon  the  next  election,  the  same 
Gentleman  lost  his  seat  by  no  more  than 
five  votes.  A  petition  was  sent  to  him, 
stating  that  three  of  the  ^yq  voters  who 
constituted  the  majority  at  the  last  Har- 
wich election  had  been  intimidated  by  the 
late  Government.  The  petition  had  been 
placed  in  his  hands  by  persons  whom  he 
believed  to  be  respectable;  and  he  had  no 
further  interest  in  the  matter  whatever. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  Session 
there  had  been  no  petition  praying  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  inquiry,  and  therefore  although 
the  same  Government  was  then  in  office, 
he  had  not  thought  it  his  duty  to  press  the 
subject.  It  was  quite  true  that  he  had 
moved  for  a  Committee,  but  that  was  a 
very  different  thing  from  a  Commission. 
With  regard  to  the  case  of  St.  Albans, 
there  had  been  a  technical  difficulty  as  to 
the  adjournment  of  the  Committee,  and 
that  had  vitiated  their  whole  proceedings. 
So  far  was  he  from  wishing  to  stretch  the 
power  of  the  Constitution,  that  he  had 
voted  against  that  Commission,  thinking 
that  its  powers  should  be  entrusted  to 
Members  of  that  House;  and  he  wished 
they  had  been  so.  The  House  would  have 
stood  higher  had  that  inquiry  been  con- 
ducted by  its  Members.  That  Commission 
had  shaken  their  jurisdiction,  and  had 
tended  to  invalidate  the  decisions  of  their 
Committees.  At  present,  he  saw  no 
ground  for  the  proposed  Commission. 
Had  a  Committee  been  proposed,  supported 
by  such  a  petition  as  he  had  presented,  he 
would  have  voted  for  it.  If  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  (Mr.  T.  Duncombe) 
would  move  the  issue  of  the  writ  for  Har- 
wich, he  would  vote  with  him. 

Mr.  DEEDES  said,  he  had  acted  as 
Chairman  of  the  second  Harwich  Election 
Committee.  No  evidence  as  to  bribery 
was  laid  before  them,  nor  was  any  conclu- 
aion  come  to  on  that  subject.  The  Com- 
mittee's decision  was  founded  entirely  on 
a  point  of  law  as  to  whether  the  poll  was 


kept  open  the  proper  time — whether  it  had 
been  interrupted  by  improper  violence— 
and  whether  the  returning  officer  had  taken 
the  steps  he  ought  to  have  taken.  The 
Committee  thought  he  had  not  done  ao, 
and  consequently  deemed  it  a  void  election. 
He  disagreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury  (Mr.  T.  Duncombe)  in  the  opin- 
ion that  if  a  borough  was  immaculate,  a 
Commission  of  Inquiry  ought  to  be  issued 
whenever  any  hon.  Member  considered  it 
right  to  move  for  it.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that  Harwich  was  rather  hardly 
dealt  with,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  a 
writ  should  not  issue.  It  was  altogether 
an  unfair  proceeding. 

Sir  De  LACY  EVANS,  in  reply,  said, 
he  was  not  aware  that  the  minontj  had 
any  such  peculiar  claims  to  consideration 
as  had  been  urged  by  the  right  hon.  Home 
Secretary ;  he  (Sir  De  L.  Evans)  had 
always  understood  that  the  majority  de- 
cided everything.  He  felt  justified  in  ask- 
ing for  the  appointment  of  the  Commission 
by  reference  to  the  case  of  St.  Albans, 
from  which  he  contended  great  benefit  had 
resulted. 

Mr.  roebuck  said,  he  could  not 
agree  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  that  a  Commission  was 
founded  on  a  principle  adverse  to  the  law 
of  England  ;  for  he  (Mr.  Roebuck)  denied 
that  any  man  was  called  on  to  give  evi- 
dence against  himself.  The  witness  waa 
protected  from  the  consequences,  and  called 
on  to  tell  what  had  occurred.  But  he 
considered  that  for  the  lache*  which  had 
occurred  in  not  prosecuting  the  inquiry 
into  the  case  of  Harwich,  the  House  was 
alone  blameable.  The  inquiry  ought  to 
have  been  instituted  earlier,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that,  it  was  now  too  late  to 
open  up  the  question.  He  could  not  see 
why  at  this  time  of  the  day  they  were  to 
issue  a  Commission  of  this  sort,  and*  moro- 
over,  he  felt  certain  that  the  House  ought 
not  to  allow  that  night  to  pass  without 
issuing  a  new  writ  for  the  borough.  If 
the  Motion  for  an  inquiry  had  been  made 
a  year  ago,  he  would  have  supported  it; 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  beat  thinv 
they  could  now  do  was  to  allow  Harwich 
to  have  another  chance  of  remoTing  from 
it  the  imputations  which  had  been  attached 
to  it.  He  had  very  little  doubt,  from  what 
be  knew  of  the  place,  that  it  waa  toit 
corrupt;  but  as  Parliament  had  not  had 
the  courage  to  institute  the  inquiry  a  year 
ago,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  anpport  a 
Motion  for  doing  bo  now. 
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The  Houso  divided : — Ayes  95 ;  Noes 
137;  Majority  42. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Adair,  H.  E. 
Adur,  R.  A.  S. 
Aleook,  T. 
Anderson,  A. 
Bainet,  rt.  hon.  M.  T. 
Bouverie,  hon.  £.  P. 
Bojle,  hon.  Col. 
Bright,  J. 
Brocklehurtt,  J. 
BrothertOD,  J. 
Bunbury,  E.  H. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Ca?endi$h,  hon.  C.  C. 
Childcrs,  J.  W. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clifford.  H.  M. 
Goekbum,  Sir  A.  J.  £. 
Cowan,  C. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Dawes,  E. 

D'Eyncourt,rt.hn.  C.T. 
Doff,  O.  S. 

Diifl;  J. 

Duke,  Sir  J. 
Doncan,  G. 
Dnnoombe,  T. 
EUis,  J. 
Enfleld,  Visoi. 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Geaeh,  C. 
Glyn.  G.  C. 
Greene,  J. 
HaU,  Sir  B. 
HardcasUe,  J.  A. 
Harris,  R. 
Bastie,  A. 
Herrey,  Lord  A. 
Beywood,  J. 
Higgins,  G.  G.  0. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Howard,  hon.  0.  W.  G. 
B«Biphery,  Aid. 
HiiU,  W. 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Langston,  J.  H. 


Martin,  J. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Milligan,  R. 
Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
Moffatt,  G. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Morris,  D. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Norrcys,  Lord 
0' Flaherty,  A. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Osborne,  R. 
Peohell,  Sir  G.  B. 
Peto,  S.  M. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Rioardo,  J.  L. 
Ricardo,  0.* 
Romilly,  Col. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Scobell,  Capt. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smith,  M.  T. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Stnitt,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Stewart,  Adm. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thornely,  T. 
Townsbend,  Capt. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Verney,  Sir  II. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Willcox,  B.  M. 
'Williams,  J. 
Williams,  W. 
Willyams,  II. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wyvill,  M. 

TELLERS. 

Evans,  Sir  De  L. 
Clay,  J. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Aeland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
ArebdaU,  Capt.  M. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Bim»,  H.  J. 
Baldwin,  C.  B. 
Bankoe,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Btfing,  T. 
Bamw»  W.  H. 
Bonnet,  P. 
Beiitinek,  Lord  H. 
Beresibrd,  rt.  hon.  W. 
BfenMivd,  Mara,  of 

^      I.  H.  a 


Bramston,  T.  W. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Bridges,  Sir  B.  W. 
Brooke,  Sir  A.  B. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
BuUer.  Sir  J.  Y. 
Burrell,  Sir  C.  M. 
Cabbeli,  6.  6. 
Carew.  W.  H.  P. 
Chandos,  Marq.  of 
Child,  S. 

Christopher,  rt.  hn.  R.  A. 
Christy,  S. 

Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Gliye,  hon.  R,  H. 


Clive,  H.  B. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Collins,  T. 
ComptoD,  H.  C. 
Cotton,  hon.  W.  H.  S. 
Cnbitt,  Aid. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Deedes,  W. 
Dick,  Q. 
Dod,  J.  W. 

Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.B. 
Duncombe,  hon.  W.  E. 
Dunne,  Col. 
Dn  Pre,  C.  G. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Edwards,  U. 
EgertOB,  li^ir  P. 
Estcourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Farrer,  J. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Forester,  hon.  G.  C.  W. 
Freshaeld,  J.  W. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gallwey,  Sir  W.  P. 
Gal  way,  Visct. 
Gore,  W.  0. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Greene,  T. 
Grogan,  E. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Uale,  R.  B. 
Halford,  Sir  H. 
Halleweil,  E.  G. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Heald,  J. 

Ueneage,  G.  U.  W. 
Henley,  rt.  hon.  J.  W. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hill,  Lord  £. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hope,  11.  T. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Ingiis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Knox,  hon.  W.  S. 
Langton,  W.  H.  P.  G. 
Lennox,  Lord  A.  G. 
Lewisham,  Visct. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 


L.ockhart,  W. 
Long,  W. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
March,  Earl  of 
Masterman,  J. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Miles,  W. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Morgan,  0. 
Mullings,  J.  R. 
Naas,  Lord 
Napier,  J. 
Newdegate,  C.  K. 
Newport,  Visot. 
Noel,  hon.  G.  J. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Palmer,  R. 
Portal,  M. 
Reid,  Gen. 
Renton,  J.  C. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Rushout,  Capt. 
St.  George,  C. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Smollett,  A. 
Somerton,  Visct. 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
Sutton,  J.  H.  M. 
Taylor,  Col. 
Tennent,  Sir  J.  E. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Trollope,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Tyler,  Sir  G. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Villiers,  Visct. 
Walpole,  rt.  hon.  S.  H. 
Whiteside,  J. 
Wigram,  L.  T. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wynn,  H.  W.  W. 
Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 

TBLLEBS. 

Bateson,  T. 
Lennox,  Lord  H. 


HARWICH  WRIT. 

Mr.  T.  duncombe  said,  he  con- 
sidered  that,  as  the  House  had  decided 
that  uo  inquiry  should  take  place,  it 
bad  no  right  to  disfranchise  the  borough, 
and  he  should  therefore  move  that  Mr. 
Speaker  issue  his  warrant  for  a  new  writ 
for  Harwich. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

*'  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  Warrant  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  to  make  out  a  new  Writ  for 
the  electing  of  a  Burgess  to  serve  in  this  present 
Parliament  lor  the  Borough  of  Harwich,  in  the 
room  of  Robert  Wigram  Crawford,  esquire,  whose 
Election  hat  been  detarmined  to  be  Toid«" 
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Mr.  bright  said,  that  the  Motion 
appeared  to  follow  somewhat  naturally 
from  the  course  taken  hy  the  Government ; 
hut  there  was  no  necessity  in  his  opinion 
why  it  should  he  made  so  immediately. 
On  one  or  two  former  occasions  an  attempt 
had  heen  made  to  move  for  a  writ  for 
Harwich,  and  the  opinion  of  the  House 
was,  that  the  writ  should  he  suspended  for 
some  time  longer,  for  some  reason  which 
was  not  very  distinctly  explained;  hut  there 
was  an  understanding  which  he  thought 
would  not  he  denied,  that  notice  should  be 
given  before  the  writ  was  moved  for.  He 
was  not  going  to  argue  the  necessity  of 
issuing  the  writ,  but  he  was  prepared  to 
contend  that,  under  the  circumstances  of 
that  evening — after  a  debate  which  was 
not  supposed  to  have  any  special  reference 
to  the  Motion  before  the  House — it  would 
not  be  fair,  taking  into  account  the  under- 
standing he  had  referred  to,  to  assent  to 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Fins- 
hury.  He  would  not  discuss  the  character 
of  the  borough,  or  the  propriety  of  the 
proposition  which  had  just  been  rejected, 
hut  would  stand  simply  on  the  understand- 
ing already  mentioned — on  the  suddenness 
of  the  Motion,  and  on  the  fact  that  a  great 
number  of  Members  were  absent  from  the 
House  who  could  have  had  no  idea  that 
such  a  Motion  was  about  to  be  submitted 
to  the  House,  because  no  notice  of  it  had 
been  given.  He  should  therefore  ask  the 
hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  to  withdraw  his 
proposition,  and  give  notice  of  it  for  any 
other  day  he  pleased.  It  would  be  much 
better  to  postpone  it  until  after  Easter, 
hecause  a  period  of  ten  days  had  been 
spoken  of  as  the  notice  which  should  be 
given.  He  therefore  begged  leave  to  move 
that  the  Debate  be  adjourned. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 

Sift  JOHN  TYRREL  said,  this  was 
another  instance  of  an  unnecessary  and 
improper  interference.  The  Manchester 
school  were  determined  to  have  a  finger  in 
everything.  He  thought  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  Kingdom  had  a  good  deal  to 
complain  of,  for  Sudbury  had  been  for 
some  time  disfranchised,  and  an  attempt 
was  now  being  made  to  disfranchise  Har- 
wich also.  He  hoped  the  House  would 
not  accede  to  the  dictates  of  the  broad- 
hrimmed  Opposition — nor  consent  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Motion  for  issuing  the 
writ. 

Mr.  BROTHERTON  thought  it  was 
eontraryto  the  express  understanding  of 


the  House  to  move  for  the  writ  without 
due  notice. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  the 
Liberal  Members  were  actuated  by  party 
motives  in  the  course  they  had  taken  on 
this  question.  First,  it  was  endeavoured 
to  carry  what  was  thought  would  be  a 
popular  Motion,  which  would  lead  to  the 
disfranchisement  of  Harwich,  but  the 
House  had  rejected  it;  and  thinking  that 
a  liberal  candidate  would  not  be  very  well 
received  at  Harwich,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury  (Mr.  T.  Duncombe)  moved  to 
issue  a  writ,  though  he  had  just  declared 
the  borough  unfit  to  return  a  Member. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr. 
Bright)  was  more  prudent,  because  he 
asked  for  delay,  on  the  ground  that  Mem- 
bers had  not  had  time  for  preparation. 
So  that  no  unfair  advantage  should  be 
taken,  he  would  suggest  that  the  notice 
for  issuing  the  writ  be  fixed  for  to-morrow. 

Mr.  T.  duncombe  said,  he  should 
be  sorry  to  commit  a  breach  of  any  under- 
standing that  existed  in  the  House.  He 
perfectly  recollected  there  was  an  under- 
standing that  the  writ  should  not  be  issued 
without  notice,  but  then  that  was  on  the 
ground  that  an  inquiry  should  take  place* 
and  if  no  inquiry  was  instituted,  the  writ 
was  to  issue  on  the  notice.  The  writ  had 
been  suspended  until  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Westminster 
(Sir  Do  L.  Evans)  came  on  that  evening; 
and  now  the  House  had  decided  against 
it,  he  was  ready  to  bow  to  the  decision  of 
the  majority.  He  had  no  objection  to 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate  until  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  M.  J.  0*C0NNELL  trusted  the 
House  would  always  attend  to  one  rule, 
namely,  to  do  nothing  hastily.  [Laugk" 
ter.]  He  was  sorry  to  find  Members  treat 
with  jocularity  a  subject  of  such  import- 
ance, which  ought  to  receive  grave  de- 
liberation. Ho  hoped  the  debate  would 
be  adjourned  until  after  Easter,  because  it 
was  impossible  for  a  new  Member  to  take 
his  seat  for  the  borough  before  the  holi- 
days commenced. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  wished  to  say  one 
word  upon  the  question.  When  he  stated 
that  he  thought  the  writ  ought  not  to  be 
moved  for,  he  gave  reasons  for  his  opinion, 
but  one  reason  he  certainly  did  not  give, 
namely,  that  it  might  be  supposed,  if  he 
moved  for  the  writ,  he  was  endeavouring 
to  obtain  an  advantage  for  the  GoTenuneot 
in  reference  to  the  return  of  a  Member 
for  Harwich.     He  had  that  opinioii  in  his 
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mind,  though  he  did  not  express  it.  He 
thought  no  advantage  ought  to  he  taken 
hj  the  Government,  if  the  House  was  un- 
expectedly asked  to  issue  a  writ,  and  he 
would  rather  that  the  writ  should  go  on 
due  notice.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman  post- 
poned the  Motion  until  to-morrow,  he 
should  consider  himself  at  perfect  liberty 
to  support  him. 

Motion,  by  leave,  vnthdrawn. 

Original  Question,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATION  ACTS 
AMENDMENT  BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

House  in  Committee. 

Clause  1.  (Proprietors  of  Newspapers 
not  to  be  deemed  contractors  by  reason  of 
Advertisments.) 

Mr.  HEADLAM  moved  the  following 
Amendment : — 

"  In  page  2,  line  15,  to  add  the  words  *  or  in  any 
Banking  Company  which  may  have  had  or  may 
hereafter  have  dealing  or  transaction  with  any 
such  Council,  Commissioners,  or  Trustees  of  such 
Borough.*" 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  he 
must  object  to  the  Amendment. 

(Question  put,  "That  those  words  be 
there  added. 

The  Committe  divided: — Ayes  13;  Noes 
37:  Majority  24. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  :  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion  to  trouble  the  House  at  any  great 
length  at  this  hour  of  the  morning,  as  the 
clause  I  am  anxious  to  introduce  fully 
explains  itself.  Having,  however,  been 
pressed  by  various  interested  parties  con- 
nected with  my  own  borough  and  many 
others  to  do  that  which  I  trust  the  House 
will  consider  an  act  of  justice,  I  hope  to 
bo  supported.  It  appears  by  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporation  Act,  5  <fc  6  Geo.  IV., 
cap.  76,  sec.  92,  that  the  council  of  any 
borough,  not  possessing  corporate  pro- 
perty, have  power  and  authority  to  call 
upon  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  to 
pay  away  monies  which  may  be  required 
at  any  time  in  aid  of  the  borough  funds, 
and  towards  the  expenses  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  several  Municipal  Acts,  out  of 
*  the  rates  levied  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
It  appears  to  me,  I  must  say,  inconsistent 
and  improper  that  money  required  for  mu- 
nicipal purposes  should  be  collected  in  such 
a  manner.  I  contend  that  the  corporation 
ahoald  lay  and  collect  the  rates  required, 
and  that  neither  the  churchwardens  nor 
OTerseers  should  be  subjected  to  proceed- 
ings at  law  to  meet  exorbitant  demands 
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made  upon  them  by  the  town  council. 
Meetings  upon  the  subject  have  been  held 
in  Halifax,  Bradford,  Gateshead,  and  many 
other  important  places,  and  many  petitions 
have  been  presented  to  this  House.  Be- 
fore I  sit  down  I  will  just  mention  this 
fact,  viz.,  that  before  the  amount  necessary 
for  caiTying  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
the  Charter  of  Incorporation  in  the  borough 
of  Halifax,  it  was  necessary  to  distrain 
upon  the  goods  and  chattels  of  one  of  the 
overseers;  and  under  a  conviction  that  no 
such  arbitrary  power  was  ever  contemplated 
by  the  framers  of  the  Municipal  Corporation 
Act,  I  submit  this  protective  Clause  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  hoped 
that  his  hon.  Friend  would  not  press  the 
clause  which  he  had  proposed. 

Clause  withdrawn ;  House  resumed. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 
One  o'clock. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Friday,  April  2,  1 852. 

Minutes.]  Sat  first, — The  Marquess  of  North- 
ampton, after  the  death  of  his  Father. 

I'uDLic  Bills.  —  1*  Mutiny ;  Marine  Mutiny  ; 
Bishopriek  of  Quebec. 

2*  Indemnity. 

THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY'S  CHARTER. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  :  My  Lords,  I 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  moving,  according 
to  the  notice  placed  upon  the  paper,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  Operation  of  the  Act  3rd  and  4th 
William  IV.,  chap.  85,  for  the  better  Go- 
vernment of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Terri- 
tories; and  to  report  their  Observations 
thereon.  My  Lords,  the  Motion  which  I 
have  now  to  submit  to  your  Lordships  is 
for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  what,  in 
common  parlance,  is  called  the  renewal  of 
the  East  India  Company's  Charter.  I  say, 
**in  common  parlance,'*  because,  not  only 
does  that  phrase  not  correctly  express 
the  real  facts  of  the  case,  but  because,  in 
reality,  it  expresses  what  I  may  almost  say 
is  the  reverse  of  the  fact.  For,  my  Lords, 
up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the 
East  India  Company  was  a  commercial 
besides  being  a  political  body,  having  a 
charter  which  placed  them  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  certain  rights  and  privileges  as  a 
trading  company.  The  Act  of  1813,  how- 
ever, materially  modified  those  privileges; 
and  a  subsequent  Act,  that  of  1833,  went 
still  further,  and,  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  show,  did  not  only  diminish  but  alto- 
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gether  took  away  from  the  Company  the 
powers  which  they  possessed  of  trading  as 
an  exclusive  commercial  body;  and  after 
the  expiry  of  a  certain  limited  period,  the 
power  of  trading  at  all.  But  when  I  say 
that  it  took  away  this  power,  I  mean  that 
80  long  as  the  political  powers  and  authority 
with  which  the  Company  was  invested  by 
the  Act  of  1833  continued,  so  long  the 
commercial  privileges  of  the  Company  as 
a  trading  body  were  put  in  abeyance.  If, 
however,  your  Lordships  should  now  think 
fit  to  withdraw  the  political  power  vested 
in  the  Company,  their  commercial  charter 
would  be  re-established;  and  if  your  Lord- 
ships should  decide  to  continue  to  the  Com- 
pany the  political  power  which  they  now 
enjoy,  so  far  from  that  being  a  renewal  of 
the  Charter,  it  would  be  but  a  renewal  of 
the  condition  under  which  that  Charter  re- 
mained in  abeyance.  My  Lords,  in  bring- 
ing forward  this  Motion,  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  weary  your  Lordships,  or  to  take 
up  the  time  of  the  House,  by  tracing  the 
rise  and  progress  of  this  great  Company — 
a  career  to  which  I  will  venture  to  say  his- 
tory presents  no  parallel,  when  we  look  to 
its  humble  beginning,  and  to  the  compara- 
tively short  period  during  which  this  com- 
mercial Company  has  laid  the  foundations 
of  and  established  one  of  the  mightiest 
empires  under  the  sun.  My  Lords,  it  is 
now  little  more  than  200  years  since  the 
leaders  of  this  then  infant  commercial  com- 
munity thought  it  advisable  to  refrain  from 
landing  a  single  battalion  or  from  acquiring 
a  single  fort  on  the  shores  of  India,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  their  trading 
operations,  partly  from  the  fear  of  excit- 
ing the  jealousy  of  the  native  Sovereigns, 
and  partly  because  they  were  apprehensive 
that  the  maintenance  of  that  fort  would 
entail  upon  them  an  expenditure  which  the 
profits  of  their  commerce  would  be  inade- 
quate to  meet.  I  will  not  attempt  to  trace 
the  various  steps  through  which  this  Com- 
pany, from  such  an  humble  beginning,  has 
gradually  extended  its  power,  by  its  nego- 
tiations, by  its  arms,  and  by  the  wisdom 
also  of  its  counsellors;  and  if,  under  some 
of  the  early  circumstances  of  its  progress, 
any  signal  instances  of  a  large  rapacity 
and  lust  for  wealth  occurred  among  its  ser- 
vants, in  later  times  it  has  been  distin- 
guished by  prudence  and  ability  :  it  is  by 
a  wise  government  and  a  feeling  of  en- 
lightened humanity  that  it  has  achieved 
a  dominion  absolute  and  uncontrolled,  whe- 
ther by  the  direct  exercise  of  its  authority, 
or  by  an  influence  not  less  absolute  than 
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actual  authority,  over  a  district  of  coontrj 
extending  from  Cape  Comorin  on  the  south, 
to  the  borders  of  Burmah,  of  Cashmere, 
Cabul,  and  Affghanistan  on  the  north,  and 
embracing,  I  think,  in  its  broadest  part, 
something  like  28  degrees  of  latitude — a 
vast  district,  inhabited  by  a  population 
which  I  believe  I  am  within  the  mark  when 
I  set  it  down  at  150,000,000 — exercising 
its  authority  over  a  population  of  various 
descent,  and  of  various  religions,  who  have 
been  constantly  in  hostility  to  each  other, 
but  who  now,  conquerors  and  conquered, 
agree  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
comparatively  small  body  of  Europeans — 
a  Company  which  has  secured  its  power, 
not  so  much  by  the  sword  as  by  the  wisdom 
of  its  counsellors — which  has  seen  succumb 
to  it,  one  after  another,  the  mightiest  mo- 
narchies of  India,  and  which,  without  any 
desire  for  conquest,  without  any  lust  of 
power,  nay,  contrary  to  its  wish — has  seen 
the  populations  of  those  monarchies  gra- 
dually forcing  themselves  under,  rather 
than  submitting  to  the  protection  of  its 
authority.  And,  my  Lords,  with  this 
gigantic  dominion  it  is  not  less  extraor- 
dinary that  although  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  vast  empire  this  Company  possesses 
an  army  of  285,000  men,  yet  that  im- 
mense army  you  find  composed  mainly  of 
natives  of  those  territories  which  they  have 
conquered,  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos; 
every  variety  of  religion  and  of  grade  alike 
vie  in  loyalty  and  attachment  to  their  con- 
querors, and  in  their  service  exhibit  as 
much  of  interest  and  of  devotion  as  that 
small  but  noble  army  drawn  from  the  mo- 
ther country  with  which  it  is  their  pride  and 
glory  to  be  associated.  My  Lords,  when 
you  look  to  the  vast  extent  and  to  the  great 
resources  of  this  empire,  you  will  see  that 
it  is  no  light  and  unimportant  task  to  which 
I  am  now  about  to  call  your  serious  consid- 
eration. You  are  calmly  and  deliberately 
to  investigate  the  machinery  by  which  the 
affairs  of  this  great  empire  are  conducted 
— a  machinery  which,  formed  for  far  dif- 
ferent purposes,  has  gradually  been  divert- 
ed from  its  original  intentions,  and  applied 
and  adapted  to  the  change  of  circumstances 
in  which  it  is  now  placed — an  institution 
and  a  machinery  which  would  seem  at  the 
outset  to  be  anomalous  almost  to  the  ex* 
tent  of  absurity,  butwhich  has  yet  operated, 
as  I  think,  and  as  I  believe  your  Lordships 
think  also,  most  beneficially  to  the  interests 
of  humanity  and  to  the  advancement  and 
progress  of  that  mighty  empire  whicli  it 
superintends.    My  Lords,  I  stated  thati 
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since  the  Committee  of  1832,  the  East 
India  Company  has  ceased  altogetber  to 
be  a  commercial  body.     Up  to  1813  they 
posMiKsed,  as  you  are  aware,  not  only  the 
right  of  trading  to  India,  but  the  ezclusiye 
right  of  trading  with  India  and  of  trading 
with  China.     By  the  Act  of  1813,  for  the 
firet  time,  a  modification  was  effected  in  this 
Company's  commercial  monopoly.     Under 
certain  limitations   British  subjects  were 
permitted  to  settle  in  India,  and  the  Indian 
trade  was  thrown  open  to  other  than  the 
servants  of  the  Company,  at  the  same  time 
not  depriving  the  Company  of  a  participa- 
tion in  that  trade.     In  1833  we  went  a 
step  further,  and  not  only  took  away  alto- 
gether the  privileges  of  the  Company  with 
regard  to  the  right  of  trading  with  India, 
but  we  also  threw  open  to  the  public  in 
general  the  trade  with  China,  which  had 
been  up  to  that  time  a  close  monopoly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Company.     The  question 
of  the  settlement  of  Europeans  in  India, 
and  of  their  right  to  acquire  land,  was  also 
adjusted;  but  with  regard  to  commercial 
affairs,  these  were  the  material  alterations. 
Now,  my  Lords,  by  the  law  of  1833,  the 
Court  of  Proprietors,  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  machine,  ceased,  in  point  of  fact,  to 
have  any  interest  whatever  or  any  control 
in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  India; 
becanse,  by  the  arrangement  then  made, 
the  East  India  Company  were  deprived  of 
all  their  commercial  property — not  only  of 
the  right  of  trading,  but  deprived  of  all 
their  commercial  property  whatever,  which 
was  made  over  to  the  Crown,  there  being 
at  the  same   time  a  provision    made,  by 
which  the  stock  of  the  Company,  to  the 
amount   of  6,000,0002.,  or   the   dividend 
upon   that    stock,   was  made   a   primary 
charge  upon  the  revenue  of  India;  and  a 
som  of  2,000,0002.  was  set  aside  for  the 
purpose  of  accumulating,  in  order,   under 
certain  conditions,  to  buy  up,  if  it  were 
found  necessary,  that  amount  of  stock.     1 
will  here  mention,  en  passant,  that  the  Act 
of  1833  appears  to  have  contemplated — 
thoqgh   the  Act   expired   at   the   end  of 
twenty  years — but  it  appears  certainly  to 
have  contemplated   a  continuance  to  the 
Company  of  its  political  powers  for  a  pe- 
riod, not  of  twenty  but  of  forty  years;  in- 
asmuch as  the  Company,  if  the  political 
rights  which  were  accorded  to  them  should 
be  taken  away  at  the  expiration  of  twenty 
years,  were  then  entitled  to  demand  from 
the  Qovemment  at  home  the  repayment  of 
their  stock  at  the  rate  of  2002.  sterling  for 
nveiy  1002.  of  stock — they  had  a  right  to 


require  that  upon  their    political  power 
being  taken  from  them  their  stock  should 
be  bought   by   the   Government  at  that 
amount,  and  this  within  a  period  of  three 
years.     Now,  my  Lords,  undoubtedly  it  is 
not  very  probable  that,  even  if  its  political 
powers   were  taken   away,  the  Company 
would  make  such  a  demand  for  the  repay- 
ment of  its  stock;  because,  although  the 
obligation  to  purchase  up  the  stock  was 
fixed  at  the  rate  of  2002.  for  every  1002, 
stock,  their  stock  is  now  worth,  I  believe, 
about  2602.,  and,  therefore,  it  would  evi- 
dently not  be  their  interest  to  demand  that 
purchase.     On  the  other  hand,  however, 
you  have  no  power,  by  the  Act  of  1833,  to 
pay  off  that  stock  at  present;  until  1874 
— that    is,    until  the   expiration   of  forty 
years  from  the  Act  of  1833 — you  have  no 
power  to  call  on  the  Company  to  accept 
that  bargain,  and  to  have  that  stock  paid 
off.     But  if  the  Company *s  powers  should 
continue  up  to  1874,  that  is,  for  the  second 
period  of  twenty  years — the  Crown   has 
then  the  power  of  insisting  upon  paying  off 
that  stock  upon  the  terms  1  have  already 
mentioned,  upon  giving  one  year's  notice; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  that  stock, 
the  2,000,0002.   at  first   set  aside,   and 
which   has   now  accumulated  to  between 
3,800,0002.  and  3,900,0002.,  was  to  go  on 
accumulating  at  compound  interest  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  the  necessary  fund  at 
the  expiration  of  forty  years.     Such  were 
the   arrangements   of  the   Act  of  1833, 
which  evidently  contemplated  a  reconsid- 
eration of  the  question,  and  of  the  whole 
principle  of  government,  as  between  the 
Crown  and  the  East  India  Company,  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years;  but  which  undoubt- 
edly contemplated  the  continuance  of  the 
political  powers  of  the  Company,  with  such 
modifications  as  might  be  suggested,  for  a 
period  of  forty  years,  because  till  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period  the  Government  had 
no  power  of  extinguishing  the   stock  by 
paying  off  the  principal.     But,  my  Lords, 
with  that  Act  of  1833  the  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors ceased,  as  1  have   said,  to  have 
any  control   or  interest  whatever  in  the 
affairs  of  India.     The  whole  business  of 
the  Court  of  Proprietors  at  this  moment 
consists   in  receiving  the  dividends  upon 
their  stock,  which  is  fixed,  1  think,  at  10| 
per  cent,  and  also — and  it  is  no  doubt  a 
material   part  of  their  duty — in  electing 
the  members  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 
Further  than  that,  the  Court  of  Proprie- 
tors have  no  functions  whatever  to  per- 
form.    It  is  true  they  may  meet  and  dis- 
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cuss  together  ;  but,  with  regard  to  the 
legislation  of  India,  with  regard  to  any 
single  instruction  to  be  given,  any  order 
issued,  or  any  decision  to  be  arrived  at,  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  whole  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors need  not  exercise  the  slightest  in- 
fluence over  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment. And,  indeed,  when  you  look  to  the 
present  position  of  the  Court  of  Proprie- 
tors, there  is  some  reason  why  they  should 
not  exercise  any  power  over  the  affairs  of 
India.  They  have  no  interest  in  them  ex- 
cept such  as  they  derive  from  the  payment 
of  dividends,  which  are  made  a  first  charge 
upon  the  revenue.  The  number  of  pro- 
prietors is,  I  think,  1,800;  as  to  the  quali- 
fication for  a  seat  in  the  Court  of  Proprie- 
tors, the  possession  of  1,000?.  stock  gives 
one  vote,  and  the  possession  of  larger 
sums  gives  two,  up  to  four  votes;  the  total 
number  of  votes  possessed  by  the  1,800 
proprietors  being  2,500,  of  which  some- 
thing like  one-fifth  are  held  by  native  pro- 
prietors. The  power  which  devolves  upon 
these  proprietors  in  electing  the  Directors, 
is  in  itself  a  material  element  in  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  Indian  affairs  are  con- 
ducted; but  that  is  the  sole  power  which 
they  possess,  with  the  exception,  I  believe, 
of  a  very  insignificant  though  a  very  pro- 
per power,  of  putting  a  check  upon  some 
gratuities,  to  the  amount  of  not  mure  than 
500?.  or  600/.;  a  power,  which,  no  doubt 
it  is  quite  right  that  the  Court  of  Proprie- 
tors should  exercise  over  the  Directors, 
but  which  does  not  afford  any  special  rea- 
son for  its  continuance.  As  I  have  said, 
the  chief  business  of  the  Proprietors  con- 
sists in  their  receiving  the  annual  divi- 
dends. I  have  been  speaking  throughout 
of  the  Court  of  Proprietors;  I  now  come 
to  the  Court  of  Directors,  elected  by  them. 
That  Court  consists  of  twenty-four  mem- 
bers, and  I  believe  the  only  qualification  is 
the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  stock, 
I  forget  precisely  to  what  amount;  I  be- 
lieve 2,000?. — and  persons  are  disqualified 
if  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  or  of 
the  South  Sea  House;  but  where  these  ob- 
jections do  not  exist,  the  holding  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  stock  qualifies  for  a  seat  in 
the  direction  of  this  Company.  The  Di- 
rectors, generally  speaking,  are,  the  great 
majority  of  them,  men  whose  lives  have 
been  spent  and  whose  fortunes  have  been 
accumulated  in  India,  and  who  must  there- 
fore be  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
working  of  the  system,  with  the  country, 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
•  D       ically»  I  believe,  well  quali- 
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fied  to  advise  the  Government  in  tbe 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  India. 
of  the  twenty-four  Directors  go  octt  of  of- 
fice every  year;  but,  as  they  are  genersllj 
re-elected,  the  whole  bodv  of  Directors  but 
practically  be  said  to  sit  for  life.  Most  of 
these  details  will  probably  be  very  familiar  to 
some  of  your  Lordships;  bat  I  did  not  dunk 
upon  such  an  occasion  that  it  was  onfittiB^ 
to  me  to  state,  as  shortly  as  I  could,  wbat 
is  the  nature  of  the  system,  and  liow  fiu- 
its  practical  working  may  seem  to  compen- 
sate for  some  of  the  anomalies  which  mar 
be  found  in  it.  My  Lords,  as  to  the  power 
of  the  Directors,  it  is  apparently  exceed- 
ingly great — I  am  not  prepared  to  saj  that 
it  is  greater  than  it  ought  to  be,  consider- 
ing their  great  experience  and  their  great 
knowledge  of  Indian  affairs.  The  Direc- 
tors, for  convenience  sake,  diride  them- 
selves into  three  Committees— one  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  another  the  Political  and 
Leirislative,  and  the  third  the  Home  and 
Judicial  Committee;  I  am  not  sore,  but  I 
believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  the 
Court  of  Directors  is  thus  divided — one  of 
these  Committees  has  eight,  and  the  two 
others  seven  members  each;  the  Churman 
and  Deputy  Chairman  are  members  of  all 
these  Committees ;  and  these  form  the 
whole  governing — if  that  is  not  a  wrong 
expression — the  whole  governing  body  of 
the  Company.  In  these  Directors  has  been 
vested  from  the  earliest  period,  both  nom- 
inally and  substantially  with  regard  to  most 
of  the  offices,  the  power  of  making  the  ap- 
pointments in  the  civil  service  of  India. 
The  exceptions,  which  are  real,  are  the 
Governor  General,  the  Judges,  the  Bishops, 
appointments  which  are  reserved  to  the 
Crown;  and  a  small  number  of  the  subor- 
dinate appointments,  which  by  custom  or 
by  courtesy  (I  do  not  know  whether  bj 
law)  are  with  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control.  The  appointments  nominally 
proceed,  and  many  really,  from  the  Court 
of  Directors;  but  the  real  and  substantial 
power  which  the  Court  of  Directors  pos- 
sess— a  power  which  I  know  may  lead  to 
considerable  difference  of  opinion,  and  which 
ought  to  be  carefully  and  deliberately  con- 
sidered— is  that  of  recalling  each  and  eTcrj 
servant  of  the  Company,  from  the  GoTemor 
General  down  to  the  lowest  clerk,  without 
any  communication  or  concert  with  the 
Crown.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating, 
that  for  every  appointment  they  must  have 
the  concurrence  of  the  Crown.  I  brieve  it 
is  so;  the  Crown  has  the  power  of  recalling 
any  or  every  seryant  of  the  Company  in 
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India,  and  the  Company  have  also  a  like 
power  of  recalling,  without  concert  or  com- 
munication with  the  Crown,  as  the  Crown 
has  the  power  without  communication  with 
the  Company.  There  may  he  occasions — 
there  have  heen — upon  which  the  exercise 
of  that  authority  may  practically  lead  to 
some  inconvenience.  But,  my  Lords,  when 
we  come  to  the  legislative  power  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  great  as  it  may  appear, 
and  great  as  undoubtedly  is  the  influence 
they  exercise,  their  legislative  power  dwin- 
dles down  to  nothing;  for  not  only  have  the 
Court  of  Proprietors  no  power,  by  a  unan- 
imous vote,  to  issue  a  single  order,  but  the 
Court  of  Directors  themselves  can  issue  no 
order  with  regard  to  the  legislation  or  go- 
vernment of  India  without  the  consent  of 
the  Crown  signified  through  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control.  They  have  no 
power  of  issuing  a  single  despatch,  and, 
more,  no  power  of  refusing  the  issuing  of 
a  single  despatch  which  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control  may  think  it  his  duty 
to  insist  upon  their  transmitting.  If  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  sends  to 
the  Court  of  Directors  a  despatch  upon  a 
particular  subject,  and  they  refuse  to  deal 
with  that  question,  he  may  then,  in  one 
fortnight,  compel  the  transmission  of  that 
despatch;  and  the  single  exception  is  the 
very  improbable  one,  in  which  the  orders 
of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
may  be  contrary  to  law,  in  which  case  the 
Court  of  Directors  hold  that  they  have  an 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  to 
know  whether  they  ought  or  ought  not  to 
execute  those  orders.  But,  further,  sup- 
posing, in  dealing  with  one  particular 
question,  the  Court  of  Directors  should 
think  fit  to  send  out  particular  orders  and 
particular  instructions,  and  the  despatch 
bearing  those  orders  and  instructions,  when 
submitted  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  should  be  by  him  disapproved  of, 
not  only  are  they  compelled  not  to  send  out 
the  despatch  they  intended,  but  the  Board 
of  Control  exercises  the  power  of  altoge- 
ther modifying  and  altering  the  despatch, 
80  as,  if  he  thought  fit,  to  reverse  the 
whole  sense  and  meaning  of  the  instruc- 
tions, and,  under  the  hand  of  the  Board, 
to  give  instructions  altogether  at  variance 
with  those  which  the  Court  of  Directors 
desire  to  go  out  to  the  authorities  as  having 
the  fiat  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  in  whom,  after  what  I  have  said, 
jour  Lordships  will  see  that,  virtually,  the 
administration  of  the  afiiiirs  of  India  in  this 
eonntry  is  vested.     The  constitution  of  the 


Board  of  Control  has  undergone  various 
alterations  since  it  was  established  in  1784; 
the  last,  in  1833,  at  the  time  of  the  last 
Act  of  Parliament,  by  which,  instead  of 
three  paid  Commissioners  and  Secretaries, 
it  became  what  it  now  is  having  a  Presi- 
dent and  two  secretaries,  who  usually  have 
seats  in  Parliament.  That  has  been  the 
constitution  of  the  Board  of  Control  since 
1833,  and  in  that  Board,  practically  speak- 
ing, the  whole  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  India  rests.  Now,  my  Lords,  when 
looking  to  the  working  of  this  anomalous 
machine,  conducted,  in  the  first  place,  ap- 
parently by  Directors,  elected  by  a  body 
of  proprietors  who  have  little  or  no  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  country  which  the  Di- 
rectors are  to  govern — conducted  again  by 
those  Directors  under  the  control  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and 
thereby  reduced  to  be  in  fact  a  subordinate 
Government  Board — the  question  naturally 
suggests  itself,  to  what  purpose  is  it  to 
continue  this  complex  and  anomalous  ma- 
chinery? Why  not  vest  the  nominal  au- 
thority in  the  same  hands  which  are  now 
possessed  of  the  real  ?  and  why  not  dis- 
pense altogether  with  the  unnecessary  in- 
tervention of  the  Board  of  Directors  ? 
That  is  a  very  important  question,  and  one 
which  the  Committee  will  have  carefully 
and  seriously  to  consider.  I  think,  for  my 
own  part,  that  very  valid  and  strong  rea- 
sons may  be  given  for  not  departing  from 
the  practical  working  of  that  which  we 
find  in  existence;  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  question  which  will  be  open  to  the  con- 
sideration and  judgment  of  the  Commit- 
tee; and  they  ought  to  be  satisfied,  if 
they  recommend  the  continuance  of  this 
system,  either  that  it  is  one  which  in  it- 
self works  well,  or  else,  that  it  works  at 
all  events  better  than  any  modification  or 
alteration  which  can  be  introduced,  by  giv- 
ing a  more  direct  power  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country.  I  ought  to  mention 
that,  independent  of  the  Court  of  Proprie- 
tors and  Court  of  Directors,  there  is  also, 
as  your  Lordships  are  aware,  the  "  Secret 
Committee,"  which  is  charged  with  all 
negotiations  and  affairs  which  have  to  be 
transacted  between  the  Company  and  the 
Native  Princes,  as  well  as  other  business 
which  it  may  be  thought  expedient  to  pre- 
serve in  secrecy.  This  Secret  Committee 
is  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and 
usually  consists  of  the  Chairman  and  De- 
puty Chairman,  with,  I  think,  the  senior 
member  of  the  Court  of  Directors;  and,  in 
conjunction  with  the  President  of  the  Board 
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of  Control,  this  <  ommictee  uimiiiister* 
practical  It  ail  !hn«e  liurs  Trjcn  ?onie 
under  the  poiiccai  leaa  :o  Tciea  I  lare 
adverted,  'u  aegoti^cioiis  r  ieaiin^n  "▼tra 
natire  and  roreiirn  ?rTnc^5.  V-rw.  -nr 
Lords,  lianair  -taie«i  'ae  natrer  -o  e  in- 
quired iato.  I  :nink  :  21a v  10 1  ^e  1  ^aste 
of  your  LordsLiiDs  :i2ie  f  rp  -jsc  ?€e  .10 tr 
this  system  ::as  iraeticiilr  nerateti  a 
India,  And  •▼njii;  las  ie»?a  *ae  -!n'«irr?«5 
made  in  :hat  ■.•ouairy  since  .::^4:  :ave 
^ipoken  hi t tier: 0.  •:  .'our*"?.  'niv  f  -uat 
operation  of  :he  jaacninerr  •vriiv.'ii  s  .iaiiteu 
•o  ttiis  country,  '.a  I:iuia.  1  :c:::i.  ip  :o 
ISoo.  the  :hree  ^-v^jdeiiciea  ^erv  iistinct 
and  4«panice.  Bv  :iie  aniriair**  ind  jy 
the  *pin«  ot  :he  Act  »f  .^.i-J  :c  TOi  .'on- 
teu) plated  to  i^re  :y  :i:e  r  residency  oi 
Heii:;:aL  an  overrulia:;:  .lud  :>reponderaiiny: 
induoiice  M\d  supreme  .vuth'^rity  over  she 
other  two.  I  :niuit  :t  was  oven  jontem- 
plattnl  :it  itiat  :une  niat  the  L\>u!icti  oi 
Hoii;;al  <hould  l>e  a  sort  ot  aui'ouiutorv 
Council,  to  VI Jilt  the  dirfcrent  Pre&;denc'es. 
to  overt uio  the  administration  of  ;heir  af- 
tairn.  rUat  ttracticaliv  has  not  'jceu  the 
ca»<».  rho  liovcriior  lioncral  :u  Council 
hati^  administered  the  atfuirs  of  :iie  l:* resi- 
dency of  Ucnsral.  Ill  IS3i>  there  was  also 
a  prttposition  for  the  institution  of  another 
Ti-edidencv,  ot'  Ai^ra  :  but  that  was  done 
awav  with,  and  I  believe  since  that  time 
there  has  been  a  Lieutenant  \.iovernor  for 
that  district :  and  the  Governor  Lieneral, 
with  the  assistance  ot'  the  Lieutenant  Go- 
vernor of  the  north- west  provinces,  has  ad- 
ministered the  adfairs  of  that  vast  district 
of  country  which  forms  the  intended  Pre- 
sidoncy  of  Agra,  and  the  newly  conquered 
provinces  in  that  direction.  Now.  my 
Lords,  undoubtedly  the  Government  of 
India  has  been,  and  I  think  for  many  years 
must  bo,  that  which  has  been  spoken  of  in 
terms  of  praise  by  a  noble  Friend  of  mine, 
whom  I  do  not  see  in  his  pi  ice  (Earl  Fitz- 
William),  '*  a  mild  despotism.**  I  appre- 
hend none  of  your  Lordships  would  dream 
that  the  time  has  arrived  at  which  popular 
institutions  can  be  applied  to  the  goyem- 
mcnt  of  India,  and  that,  practically  speak- 
ing, it  is  necessary  that  the  power  of  go- 
verning these  vast  dominions,  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Government  at  home, 
should  be  vested,  as  it  is  at  present,  in  the 
separate  Councils,  and,  more  especially,  in 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Governor 
General  in  Council.  In  the  formation  of 
Council,  however,  in  1833,  there  was, 
first  time,  introduced  a  new  ele- 
the  addition  of  a  new  Councillor, 
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-lot  :a  *he  civil  servioe  of  the  Company. 
?rev!ou£iy  to  that,  I  think,^it  consisted 
f  :he  'Tovemor  General,  the  Commander 
•f  :he  Forces  <not  necessarily,  I  think), 
md  another,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
rivri  or  nuiitary  service;  with  them  was 
associated,  '-^y  the  Act  of  1833,  a  fourth 
Councillor,  not  a  servant  of  the  Company, 
app«.' intei  liirectly  by  the  Crown,  and 
-aarzed  with  peculiar  functions,  having 
•n;v  :he  power  to  attend  the  deliberations 
f  :hac  •  ouncil  when  they  enter  upon  the 
i:«ca«sion  of  judicial  and  legislative  bust- 
?.ess.  Xow.  I  do  not  lay  any  stress  upon 
:iie  extent  of  territory  acquired  by  the 
■Jompany  since  1834,  because  I  am  bj  no 
neans  sure  that  the  acquisition  of  all  that 
territorv  has  been  bv  any  means  an  un- 
:nixed  advantage;  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
;josse$sion  *^i  great  portions  of  it  was  forced 
ipon  a  very  reluctant  Government  bj  cir- 
^rumstances  over  which  they  exercised  no 
v.'inun.)i:  but  the  fact  is  that  since  the  last 
:ime  :his  question  came  under  the  consid- 
•^raiiou  ox  Parliament  there  has  been  added 
CO  the  territories  of  the  Company  an  area 
yi  no  less  than  165,000  square  miles,  com- 
prising a  population  of  8,380,000.  In  the 
course  oi  that  time  it  has  been  necessary, 
ao  doubt,  materially  to  augment  the  ex- 
penditure and  establishment  of  the  Indian 
service:  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  with 
the  advance  of  that  establishment,  although 
1  confess  there  has  been  a  certain  addition 
to  the  annual  interest  of  the  debt,  the  re- 
venue has  increased  from  18,500,000^ 
in  1S34,  in  round  numbers,  to  about 
23,000,000^  in  1849-50,  while  the  charge 
has  increassd  from  18,600,0002.  (rather  in 
excess  of  the  revenue)  to  24,806,000<.  in 
1849-^0  (being  rather  below  the  revenue); 
the  estimated  charge  for  1850-51  is  some- 
thing in  excess,  arising  from  circumstaneea 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail.  But  I 
think  it  will  be  gratifying  to  your  Lord- 
ships to  learn  that,  while  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  territories  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  an  increase  of  revenue  equal  to 
the  increased  charge  to  be  home,  the  eom- 
mercial  prosperity  of  India  has  made  rapid 
and  immense  strides  during  that  period. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  an  account— I  will  not 
trouble  your  Lordships  except  by  stating 
the  first  and  last  years  of  this  retom — 
showing  the  state  of  commerce  at  the  first 
and  the  last  of  these  two  periods.  I  find 
the  tonnage  of  British  vessels  between  this 
country  and  India  stands  thus  :  The  arri- 
vals in  1834-35  were  108,000  tons;  in 
1849-50,  252,000  tons.    The  departares 
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in  1834-35,    83,776  tons ;   in    1849-60, 
280,897    tons.      The   imports,    in  round 
numbers,  had  risen  from  61,000,000r. — 
6,000,000?.,  in  1834-35,  to  12,000,000^ 
in  1848-49,  the  last  year  for  which  there 
is  a  return  ;    and    the  exports  of   India 
have,  in  the  same  time,  increased  from 
8,000,000?.  to  18,000.000?.     My  Lords, 
in  the  course  of  that  time  it  is  not  only 
the  material  and  commercial  prosperity  of 
India  which  has  made  rapid  strides — it  is 
not  only  that  large  territory  has  been  added 
to  your  dominions,  and  new  nations  sub- 
jected to  your  sway,  but  I  am  happy  to 
Bay,  that  in  the  arts  of  peace  there  has 
been  a  great  and  salutary  increase  in  the 
period    between  1834  and  1850.      With 
regard  to  that  which  I  must  look  upon  as 
one  of  the  most  leading  objects  connected 
with  the  afiTairs  or  India,  though  it  is  an 
establishment  which  has  to  contend  with 
many  obstacles,  and  work  its  way  gradually 
through  a  mass  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, and  of  conflicting  difficulties,  which 
render  its  adrance  slow  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible, it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that, 
whereas    through    the  whole  of  the  vast 
territories  of  India  there  were  only  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  Company  31 
chaplains   of  the  Church  of  England,   in 
1813,  when  the  episcopal  authority  was  first 
introduced,  in  1832  there  were  a   bishop 
and  75  clergymen.     The  Act  of  1833  mul- 
tiplied the  number  of  bishops,  assigning  its 
bishop  to  each  separate  Presidency.  There 
are  now,  instead  of  31   chaplains,   as  in 
1812,  or  75,  as  in  1832,  three  bishops,  and 
Ho  less  than  130  chaplains  of  the  Church 
of  England,  independent  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Scotch  Church.     Of  the  great  so- 
cial improvements  which  have  taken  place, 
cautiously  and  gradually  introduced,  since 
1834,  I  cannot  but  mention,  in  the  first 
place,  that  which  had  been  the  object  of 
the  constant  and  earnest  attention  of  this 
country,  namely,  the  total  and  entire  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  throughout  its  dominions; 
and,  although  great  difiiculties  have  had  to 
be  encountered,  yet,  by  the  Act  passed  in 
1843,  in  India,  as  in  the  rest  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's dominions,  slavery  was  at  once  and 
completely  abolished.     Another  not  less 
gratifying  change  has  taken  place  with  re- 
gard to  the  administration   of  justice  in 
India.     In  1833  it  was  contemplated  to  es- 
tablish, and  there  was  established,  a  Legal 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
into  the  whole  system  of  jurisprudence  in 
India;  the  whole  system  of  the  penal  and 
eifil  law,  and  reporting  generally  their  opin- 


ions with  regard  to  the  necessary  altera- 
tions. In  India  you  have  to  distinguish 
between  the  Crown  Courts  and  the  Courts 
under  the  control  of  the  Company.  The 
Crown  Courts  consist  of  a  Chief  Justice 
and  two  Puisne  Judges;  I  believe,  practi- 
cally, in  two  Presidencies,  they  have  for 
some  time  consisted  of  a  Chief  Justice 
and  a  single  Judge.  These  have  very  large 
and  extensive  jurisdiction.  Recently,  since 
1833,  there  have  been  introduced,  I  think 
under  the  control  of  the  Company — I  must 
beg  pardon  if  I  make  any  errors  in  speak- 
ing upon  a  subject  with  which  I  have  not 
been  very  familiar — there  have  been  estab- 
lished minor  Courts,  like  the  County  Courts 
in  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of  adjudi- 
cating in  matters  of  small  amount.  But, 
although  the  Commission  sent  out  in  1833 
sat  for  some  time,  and  laboured  very  in- 
dustriously, and  produced  a  most  elaborate 
penal  code,  which  is  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, I  believe,  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Government  of  India,  that  Commis- 
sion, from  various  circumstances,  did  not 
enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  whole  of 
the  extensive  subject  committed  to  it;  gra- 
dually, I  believe,  it  has  been  permitted  to 
lapse,  the  vacancies  occurring  upon  it  not 
being  filled  up,  and  the  labour  has  since 
devolved  upon  the  Members  of  the  Council 
appointed  under  the  Act  of  1833.  But 
there  also  courts  of  justice  of  various  gra- 
dations and  rank  authorised  to  deal  with 
questions  of  various  amounts  and  moment, 
with  more  or  less  of  appellate  jurisdiction. 
1  think  I  ought  not  to  waste  your  Lord- 
ships' time  by  giving  you  details  respecting 
the  Zillah  Courts  and  the  Suddcr  and  other 
Courts,  and  the  various  gradations  of  juris- 
diction, but  that  to  which  I  desire  to  point 
your  attention  is,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  1833  there 
has  been  a  very  great  increase  in  that 
which  I  look  upon  as  a  matter  of  signal 
importance,  namely,  the  employment  of  the 
natives  of  India  themselves  in  the  minor 
courts,  and  a  considerable  extension  of  the 
judicial  authority  conferred  upon  those 
Courts.  1  have  said  that  I  think  the  time 
is  far  from  being  come  at  which  anything 
like  popular  institutions  could  be  safely  con- 
ferred upon  any  portion  of  India;  but  of 
this  I  am  quite  sure,  that  this  is  your  boon- 
den  duty  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  of 
benevolence,  and  of  morality  and  religion — 
that  as  far  and  as  fast  as  you  can  do  it 
safely,  wisely,  and  prudently,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  India  should  be  gradually  intrusted 
with  more  and  more  of  the  superintend- 
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ence  of  their  own  internal  affairs,  under 
the  control  of  British  authority,  and  taught 
to  respect  that  authority  which  is  vested  in 
the  law,  and  which  they  see  judiciously  and 
firmly  enforced,  temperately  enforced  also, 
hy  the  superior  British   authority,  which 
they  may  hy  long  hahit  and  practice  learn 
to  imitate,  'and,  I  would  hope,  even  to  sur- 
pass.   And,  my  Lords,  even  if  this  gradual 
admission  of  the  Indian  race  to  the  henefits 
of  self-government,  slowly  and  cautiously, 
should  have  the  effect,  not  of  consolidating 
and  extending  the  great  fahric  of  British 
dominion  which  has  been  built  up  in  that 
country,  but  of  leading  a  people  accustom- 
ed to  self-government  to  desire  something 
more  of  control  over  their  political,  as  well 
as  their  judicial  affairs — I  say  that,  even 
if  the  gigantic  power  of  Britain  over  India 
should  in  the  course  of  years,  but  centuries 
roust  first  elapse,  fall  to  the  ground  by  the 
operation  of  our  own  hands,  it  will  have 
been  an  achievement  worthy  of  a  nation 
like  this  to  have  rescued  the  native  popula- 
tion from  the  state  of  ignorance,  supersti- 
tion, and  debasement  in  which  we  found  a 
large  portion  of  them  sunk,  and  to  have 
placed  them,  at  the  expiration  of  the  period 
of  our  dominion,  in  the  capacity  of  admin- 
istering the  affairs  of  their  own  country  as 
an  independent  nation,  but  under  the  in- 
fluence of  those  laws,  those  principles,  and 
those  sound  maxims  which  they  ought  ever 
to  entertain  gratitude  to  this  country  for 
having  with  care  and  pains  instilled  into 
their  hearts.     My  Lords,  I  say  this  is  not  a 
work  of  months,  or  of  years,  nor  it  may 
be  of  centuries ;  but,  though  we  may  not 
live  to  see  it,  that  does  not  absolve  us  from 
the  duty,  while  we  carefully  abstain  from 
placing  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  popu- 
lation power  which  they  are  incapable  of 
yielding  for  their  own  benefit;  it  does  not 
absolve  us  from  the  obligation  of  endea- 
vouring to  raise  that  population  in  the  social 
scale,  and  of  carefully  intrusting  them  with 
such  an  amount  of  the  administration  of 
their   own   local  affairs  as,   not   to   their 
detriment  but  to  their  benefit,  they  may 
safely  be  enabled  to  carry  on  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  this  country.     The  whole 
details  of  the  judicial  arrangement,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  admission  of  natives 
to   offices  has   gone,   every  detail  which 
Parliament  may  desire,  will  freely  be  laid 
before  the  Committee,  should  it  be  your 
Lordships'  pleasure  to  appoint  one  to  in- 
quire into  the  working  of  the   existing 
system.     There  will  also   be  laid   before 
you  matters  of  not  less  importance  than 
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those  which  I  have  enumerated — the  steps 
that  have  been  taken  for  promoting  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  country,   the 
improvement  of  the  communications,  the 
formation  of  roads  and  canals,  the  clearing 
of  the  country,  the  irrigation  of  districts, 
which  from  the  want  of  it  were  subject  to 
all  the  horrors  of  periodical  famine — these 
will  be  set  before  you ;   and  it  will  be  for 
you  to  consider  whether  the  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company,  under  the  control 
and  superintendence   of  the   Government 
here,  and  through  the  administration  of 
the  various  Governors  General  who  since 
1833  have  held  the  supreme  power  in  the 
country,  have  or  have  not  been  faitliful 
and  efBcient  stewards  of  the  great  interests 
committed  to  their  charge.     It  will  then 
bo  for  you,  my  Lords,  having  inquired  into 
the  practical  working  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem, to  consider  how  far  it  is  wise  to  con- 
tinue, either  in  the  whole  or  in  part — how 
far  altogether  to   abrogate — how  far  to 
alter  or  to  modify  in  detail — the  system 
which  at  present  prevails.   But,  undoubted- 
ly, one  principal  point  which  you  will  have 
to  consider  is,  whether  there  be  advantage 
or  detriment  to  the  public  service  in  re- 
taining that  intervening  authority  between 
the  Board  of  Control,  or  the  Government 
of  the  day,  and  the  people  or  Government 
of  India,  which  now  subsists  in  the  Court 
of  Directors.    The  Court  of  Directors  have 
little  substantial  power,  but  their  functions 
are  neither  few  nor  unimportant.     They 
meet  weekly  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
and   replying   to   the   various   despatches 
which    are    received   from   the   Governor 
General  of  India  in  Council,  and  from  the 
various  Committees  by  which  the  affairs  of 
GoverniDent  are  conducted  in  India.  Thej 
give  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  all 
occasions  their  willing  and  cordial  co-ope- 
ration and  assistance.     I  believe  the  noble 
Baron  opposite  (Lord  Broughton),  and  all 
those  who  have  filled  the  high  situation 
which  he  lately  held,  will  cordially  and 
readily  acknowledge  how  much  advantage 
they  have  derived  in  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  India  from  the  talents,  abili- 
ties, and  experience  of  those  gentlemen 
with  whom  they  have  been  brought  into 
contact,  and  by  whose  advice  they  have 
been  in  many  respects  guided.     But,  as  I 
said  before,  the  Court  of  Directors,  if  they 
have  no  substantial  power,  have  a  large 
amount  of  patronage.     Now,  my  Lords,  is 
it  desirable,  or  is  it  not,  that  that  patronage 
should  rest  in  the  hands  which  now  exer- 
cise it  ?    Is  it  desirable  that  the  patronage 
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▼ery  large  increase  of  European  troops, 
and  a  very  great  diminution  of  the  Native 
forces;  that  there  should  he  substituted  for 
tbe  civil  police,  which  is  utterly  inefficient, 
a  military  police,  who  would  perform  many 
of  the  duties  now  executed  by  the  native 
soldier.     It   is   absolutely   necessary  that 
tbe  Crown  should  possess  without  any  con- 
trol on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
tbe  unrestricted  power  of  sending  out  to 
and  maintaining  in  India  as  many  of  the 
Royal  troops  as  the  Government  here  shall 
think  fit.     At  present  the  Crown  cannot 
send  out  more  than  20,000  without  the 
consent  of  the  Court  of  Directors;  which  is 
contrary  to  reason  and  to  public  policy,  in- 
asmuch as  the  Crown  is  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  India,  and  on  the  Crown  should 
rest  the  decision  as  to  the  number  of  troops 
requisite  to  be  maintained  there,  according 
to   the   exigencies  of  the   public  service. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  things  which  I 
think  it  advisable  to  alter  in  the  relations 
between  the  Court  and  the  Government.  I 
ihink  it  would  be  most  expedient  that  the 
Crown  should    have  a  negative  upon  the 
appointment  of  Members  of  the  Council. 
The  present  arrangement  I  do  not  chal- 
lenge for  its  correctness;   in  former  times 
it  might  have  been  properly  made;  but  I 
do  say,  that  under  present  circumstances, 
in  the  altered  state  of  the  empire  of  India, 
it  is  in  my  judgment  most  necessary  and 
most  expedient  that  every  meniber  of  the 
military  as  well  as  the  civil  service,  should 
look  up  to  the   Crown  as  the  fountain  of 
honour  and  authority.     I  do  not  propose 
that  any  alteration  should  take  place  in  the 
mode  of  appointment  of  the  Governor  Ge- 
Deral.     I  think  that  there  are  practical  ad- 
Tantages  in  the  present  arrangement,  by 
which  the  Court  proposes  and  the  Crown  ' 
approves  of  a  Governor  General :    I  think  ! 
that  mode  of  proceeding  secures  the  best  | 
appointments.   There  may  have  been  occa- ! 
sions  on  which  the  Government  may  have  ' 
been  somewhat  inconveniently  pressed  by  ! 
the   request  of  one  of  their  own  friends,  i 
whom  they  felt   it   inconvenient  and  dis- ; 
agreeable  to  disoblige,  for  this  very  ap-  \ 
pointment,    while  at  the  same  time  they 
were  reluctant  to  trust  the  government  of ; 
India  into  his  hands.     On  such  occasions  I 
the  intervention  of  the  Court   of  Direc- 
tors  may  have  been  most  convenient  to 
the   Government.     Seeing,    therefore,  no 
practical  inconvenience  arising  from   the 
present  arrangement,    I   should  certainly 
he   most  unwiiling  to  disturb  it.     But  I 
have  already  expressed  my  opinion,  and 


to  that  opinion  I  undoubtedly  adhere,  that 
after  the  Governor  General  has  been  ap- 
pointed, and  not  only  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral, but  the  Governors  of  the  subordinate 
provinces,  the  Members    of  the  Council, 
and  other  officers — their  continuance  in  of- 
fice should  depend  solely  upon  the  Crown. 
I  think  that  we  might  with  great  advan- 
tage to  the  public  service,  improve  the  po- 
sition of  the  Governor  General,  and  increase 
his  means  of  usefulness.    It  would  be  a  very 
great  advantage  if  the  Governor  General 
were   not   dependent   upon   two   masters; 
that  he  should  not  be  left  in  the  condition 
to  be  approved  of  by  one,  and  recalled  by 
the  other.     We  might  also  greatly  improve 
his  means  of  public  usefulness  by  improv- 
ing the  composition  of  his  Council.      In 
that  Council  there  is  at  present  no  Member 
from  the  Bombay,  no  Member  from  the 
Madras  service;  yet  acts  are  daily  sent  up 
from  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Presiden- 
cies, for  the  consideration  of  the  Governor 
General  in  Council,  who  alone  are  endowed 
with  legislative  power.      Many  measures 
come,  therefore,  before  the  Council,  and 
are  discussed  in  total  darkness  as  to  their 
merits,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  wants  of 
the   difi*erent  localities,  as  they  have  no 
means  of  obtaining  any  practical  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject.   In  my  opinion,  there- 
fore, it  would  greatly  conduce  to  the  im- 
provement of  legislation  and  to  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  various  measures  to  be  de- 
cided upon,  if  there  were  representatives 
from  each  of  these  Presidencies  in  the  Coun- 
cil.   I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  make  any  alteration  in  the  present 
practice  by  which   the  Governor  General 
of  India  is  nominated  Governor  of  Bengal 
at  the  same  time;   but  I  think  that  often 
the  Governor  General  will  speedily  discover, 
as  I  did,  that  it  is  highly  conducive  to  the 
due  discharge  of  his  public  duties  to  divest 
himself  of  the  Bengal  Governorship,  and  to 
leave  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  one  of 
his  Council.     The  Governor  General,  oc- 
cupied with  the  control  of  India  in  all  its 
departments,   no   matter   what  labour  he 
might  take  upon  himself,  has  not  the  ne- 
cessary time  to  devote  to  the  details  of  the 
government  of  Bengal ;  such ,  at  least,  is  my 
experience.    My  noble  Friend  has  alluded  to 
the  provision  of  the  Act  of  1833,  by  which 
an  Extraordinary  Member  of  Council  was 
appointed.      It  has  always  appeared  to  me 
that  a  very  great  practical  improvement 
might  be  made  with  regard  to  the  Extraor- 
dinary Member  of  Council.     This  officer  is 
always  selected  from  among  the  gentlemen 
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of  the  legal  profeseion,  and  as  such  the 
gentleman  appointed  always  conBiders  him- 
self to  be  sent  out  to  act  as  the  legislator 
of  India;  he  consequently,  from  the  day  of 
his  arrival  to  the  day  of  his  departure,  uses 
all  his  efforts  to  alter  the  law,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  reputation  of  being  a  great  legis- 
lator.    Now,  I  must  say  that  the  most  en- 
lightened British  lawyer,  suddenly  thrown 
into  the  midst  of  Calcutta,  is  not  the  man 
most  qualified  to  devise  those  laws  by  whioh 
the  poople  of  India  are  to  be  governed. 
But  by  using  that  provision  of  1833  in  a 
different  manner,  I  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment here  may  give  the  greatest  assist- 
ance to  the  Governor  General.    I  think  the 
addition  of  a  political  gentleman  to  the 
Council  from  the  grade  from  which  the 
Under  Secretaries  of  State  are  generally 
selected,  would  be  indeed  a  most  valuable 
assistance   to  the  Governor  General   and 
Council.     He  would  be  enabled  to  direct 
his  fresh  and  English  mind  to  a  variety  of 
subjects  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Governor  General  by  persons  with  Indian 
prejudices ;    and  the  presence  of  a  person 
with  high  attainments,  with  whom  the  Go- 
vernor General  could  confidentially  consult, 
would  be  to  my  mind  the  greatest  possible 
relief.     I  assure  your  Lordships  that  there 
was  nothing  during  my  government  of  India 
which  bore  so  heavily  upon  my  mind  as 
the  fact  of  my  having  no  other  mind  to 
which  I  could  have  recourse.     I  was  forced 
to  do  everything  fVom  my  own  thought  and 
will,  without  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
any  aid  whatever  in  the  formation  of  my 
opinions.      Facts  might  be,  but  opinions 
could  rarely  be,  obtained.      This  it  was 
which  undoubtedly  pressed  most  heavily 
upon  my  mind;  and  there  is  certainly  no- 
thing more  calculated  to  unnerve  a  man 
than  this  constant  pressure  upon  one  unas- 
sisted mind.  Enlarged  as  the  Council  would 
be  by  the  addition  of  two  Members  from 
the  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay, 
I  think  it  would  be  extremely  desirable 
on  that  account,  if  no  ton  general  grounds, 
that  there  should  be  no  ambiguity  what- 
ever upon  the  question  whether  the  Go- 
vernor General  was  at  liberty  to  overrule 
the   opinion   of  his   Council.      By    some 
strained  interpretation  of  the  law,  the  Go- 
vernor General  may,  1  believe,  now  over- 
rule the  decision  of  his  Council;  but  that  is 
a  matter  which  ought  not  any  longer  to 
be  left  in  doubt.      The  Governor  General 
should  be  at  liberty  upon  all  occasions  to 
exercise  that  power,  should  he  deem  it  ad- 
Tiaable;  for»  after  all,  the  Governor  General 
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alone  is  responsible  for  the  meaaiirM  whieh 
are  adopted.     There  is  also  another  mattm 
upon  which  a  question  has   been  raised, 
and  which  ought  to  be  settled  and  pat  an 
end  to — namely,  whether  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  Governor  General  to  leave  bis  Ooun- 
cil  and  proceed  into  the  interior  withoot 
the  consent  of  his  Council,  and  while  ab* 
sent  to  exercise  all  the  powers  which  in 
such  circumstances  the  Governor  General 
possessed  before  the  Act  of  1833.     Under 
the  Act  of  1833  it  has  been  done  bj  a  Re- 
solution of  the  Council.  There  is  some  doubt 
upon  the  point.   For  my  own  part,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  Governor   General  may 
leave  his  Council  and  go  into  the  pfOfia- 
ces,  and  exercise  the  vame  auihoritj  there 
as  was  used  by  Lord  Welledej  and  others, 
previous  to  the  Act  of  1833;   but  I  do  not 
think  that  a  matter  of  such  extreme  im- 
portance should  be  left  under  question  and 
subject  to  dispute.     Perhaps  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  make  a  few  observations  with 
respect  to  a  question  which  has  been  much 
agitated  in  India,  and  which  has  beeb  dis- 
cussed at  home,  namely,  the  change  in  the 
seat  of  Government.     I  recollect  that  some 
conversation  took  place  upon  the  same  sah- 
ject  in  1829  and  in  1830.     It  became  my 
duty  then  to  consider  whether  any  change 
should  be  introduced,  and  I  recollect  per- 
fectly well  communicating  with  the  noble 
Duke  (the  Duke  of  Wellington),  then  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  considered  the  reasoning  of  the 
noble  Duke  in  favour  of  continuing  the 
seat  of  Government  where  it  was  unan- 
swerable.    I   have  been  asked,    "  Could 
not  the  Government  be  conducted  from 
Simlah  ?"   My  answer  was,  "  Yes,  ae  the 
Government  of  Rome  was  conducted  from 
Capri,  and  with  the  same  results,"     Mj 
Lords,  I  trust  that  your  Lordships  will  now 
permit  roe  to  revert  to  a  subject  toached 
upon    by  my  noblo  Friend  (the  Earl   of 
Derby).      It    is    a   most  important   one» 
namely,  the  constitution  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Court 
of  Proprietors.    The  number  of  proprietors 
who  have  votes  in  the  Court  is  1,800,  and 
each  represents  1,0002.  stock:  they  repre- 
sent nothing  else;  they  have  no  other  eon- 
nexion  with  India,  and  have  no  more  to  do 
with  it  than  the  proprietors  of  Bank  or  any 
other  stock.     My  noble  Friend  adverted  to 
the  number  of  ladies  who  were  proprietora. 
Now,  I  have  taken  some  trouble  to  ex- 
amine into  these  matters,  and  I  have  as- 
certained, by  a  referenoeto  the  Ea^  India 
Directory 9  that  out  of  the  whole  number 
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of  1»800,  there  are  385  who  have  the  let- 
ters *•  W."  or  **  S."  appended  to  their 
names,  meaning,  of  course,  *'  widows  "  or 
**  Bpinsters."  I  could  not  hut  remark  also 
ihe  numher  of  gentlemen  of  the  Jewish 
p«rBiiation  who  are  proprietors,  some  of 
whom,  having  purchased  stock  to  a  con- 
aiderahle  extent,  have  four  votes  each. 
I  have  alto  endeavoured  to  find  the  pro- 
portion of  persons  really  connected  with 
India  who  are  proprietors,  and  I  feel  satis- 
fied that  if  I  were  to  rate  them  at  300,  or 
one-sixth  of  the  whole  numher,  I  should 
overrate  them.  Yet  this  is  the  proprietary 
to  which  is  intrusted  the  election  of  the  Di- 
rectors who  are  to  govern  India.  Let  your 
Lordships  consider  the  composition  of  this 
proprietary,  and  how  the  influence  of  cer- 
tain families  and  certain  firms  predom- 
inates; and  your  Lordships  will  see  that 
the  union  of  these  families  and  firms  can 
practically  decide  the  election  of  the  per- 
son desirous  to  be  a  Director.  The  con- 
stituency is  so  numerous  and  so  scattered 
that  no  person,  no  matter  what  his  ser- 
vices, desiring  to  become  a  Director,  can 
obtain  a  seat  in  the  Direction  without 
going  through  the  most  elaborate  and  the 
most  painful  personal  canvass  :  he  must 
solicit  for  seven  or  eight  years  before  he 
can  be  elected,  and  must  undergo  one  or 
two  or  more  defeats.  I  remember,  upon 
one  occasion,  remonstrating  with  a  friend 
of  mine  who  had  already  suffered  two  de- 
feats, and  asking  him  what  madness  could 
induce  him  to  go  on  ?  The  answer  which 
I  received  contained  the  whole  secret  of 
these  transactions.  '*  My  friends,''  said 
ho,  "  who  have  lent  me  their  interest,  and 
have  been  supporting  me  so  long,  expect 
me  to  go  on,  in  order  that  they  may  reap 
the  reward  of  their  long  adherence  to  me, 
and  I  should  not  be  acting  fairly  by  them 
if  I  did  not  go  on."  In  that  answer  your 
Lordships  may  see  what  is  the  working  of 
the  system.  And  what  is  the  result  ? 
I  wish  I  could  think  it  was  that  which  has 
been  painted  by  my  noble  Friend.  My 
noble  Friend  stated  that  twenty-one  out  of 
the  thirty  Directors  have  been  distinguish- 
ed in  the  Indian  service.  Now,  I  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  India 
since  1828.  My  eye  has  never  been  off 
ihe  Indian  service;  I  have  given  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  India  the  deepest  and 
the  most  watchful  attention;  I  have  mark- 
ed the  names  and  persons  engaged  in  that 
service  more  probably  than  any  other  per- 
son; and  I  must  say  that  there  are  but 
fevr  gentlemen  out  of  the  thirty  who  have 


any  Indian  reputation  whatsoever.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  men  of 
eminent  ability  upon  the  Direction — men 
who  having  been  many  years  on  the  Court 
have  become,  from  long  experience,  very 
fit  persons  to  have  upon  the  Direction;  but 
not  one  of  them  was  fit  when  he  was  first 
appointed ;  and  whatever  their  practical 
knowledge  may  be,  their  opinion  carries 
no  weight  with  it  in  India.  Of  India  they 
knew  nothing,  and  the  Board  of  Control 
can  have  no  confidence  in  the  advice  they 
tender,  and  the  result  is  that  resolutions 
are  often  adopted  which  would  never  have 
been  dreamt  of  if  the  Court  of  Directors 
were  composed  of  persons  really  cognisant 
of  the  affairs  of  India.  Now,  I  venture  to 
propose  to  your  Lordships  that  you  should 
consider  whether  it  might  not  be  expedient 
very  materially  to  extend  and  improve  the 
constituency  by  which  those  are  to  be 
elected  who  are  to  advise  the  Board  of 
Control.  I  would  propose  an  extension 
and  an  improvement  of  the  constituency, 
for  the  only  reason  for  which  it  ought  to 
be  proposed — for  the  improvement  of  the 
representative.  First,  however,  I  must 
say — indeed,  it  has  been  admitted  by  my 
noble  Friend — that  the  Court  of  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company — a  commercial 
company  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation 
— has  no  necessary  connexion  with  the 
Government  of  India.  I  would  willingly 
leave  to  the  present  proprietors  of  East 
India  stock  the  election  of  the  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company,  who  will  have 
the  management  of  their  funds,  and  the 
payment  of  the  interest  upon  their  stock. 
I  would  take  every  necessary  precaution 
for  the  due  transmission  to  England  of  the 
necessary  funds  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
stock  and  bonds;  but  the  payment  of  those 
dividends  may  as  well  be  made  at  the 
Bank,  as  the  payment  of  the  Three  per 
Cents.  I,  however,  think  that  it  would  be 
advisable  and  expedient  that  there  should 
be  some  body  of  men  of  Indian  experience 
interposed  between  the  Government  of  In- 
dia and  the  Government  of  England;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  proprietors  have  pur- 
chased their  stock  in  the  hope  of  some 
advantage  in  the  shape  of  patronage,  I 
would  not  deprive  them  of  the  power  of 
voting  in  the  election  of  those  persons  to 
be  substituted  for  the  Court  of  Directors 
as  the  Council  for  the  Government  of  India. 
What  I  should  propose  is  this  :  In  addition 
to  the  proprietors  of  East  India  stock, 
all  officers,  civil  or  military,  who  have 
served  either  in  the  Queen's  or  the  native 
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army,  the  Indian  navj,  or  as  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Law,  or  in  tbc  civil 
service  of  India,  for  the  period  of  ten  years, 
should  have  a  vote  in  the  election  of  those 
persons  who  are  to  assist  in  the  govern- 
ment of  India.  I  propose  giving  to  this 
hody  of  persons  the  designation  of  the  In- 
dian Council,  &nd  to  leave  the  relations  be- 
tween this  Indian  Council  and  its  Presi- 
dent, to  be  nominated  by  the  Crown,  as 
they  now  are  between  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors and  the  Board  of  Control.  The 
persons  so  elected  would  be  elected  by  an 
enlarged  constituency,  and  the  addition  to 
the  constituency,  I  calculate,  would  be 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  the  present 
electors.  I  consider  that  the  number  of 
retired  officers  and  persons  in  England  en- 
.titled  to  a  vote,  would,  by  this  means,  ren- 
der the  constituency  just  double  in  amount 
to  what  it  is  at  present.  Would  it  not 
bo  a  great  practical  improvement  to  give 
to  the  Court  a  thoroughly  Indian  character, 
and  by  so  extending  the  constituency  as  to 
render  impossible  the  exercise  of  any  in- 
fluence arising  from  any  combination  of 
firms  and  families,  to  enable  those  per- 
sons cognisant  of  the  wants  and  require- 
ments of  India,  conversant  with  the  people, 
and  acquainted  with  their  character,  to 
give  the  benefit  of  their  experience  to 
those  who  were  conducting  the  govern- 
ment of  that  empire — to  enable  them 
to  give  the  benefit  of  that  counsel,  not 
at  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  years*  ha- 
rassing canvass,  but  when  they  had  re- 
turned fresh  from  the  country,  with  all 
their  faculties  unimpaired,  and  in  the  full 
vigour  of  their  health  ?  Another  altera- 
tion which  I  would  further  propose  is,  that 
the  number  of  Members  of  the  Council  of 
India  should  not  be  twenty-four,  but  should 
be  reduced  to  twelve;  not  that  I  mean  to 
say  that  no  Council  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  persons  can  by  possibility  transact 
business,  or  that  no  body  of  men  exceed- 
ing twelve  can  with  convenience  transact 
business  of  a  highly  important,  confidential, 
and  political  character :  but  I  look  in  this 
alteration  for  that  which  I  think  should  be 
the  foundation  of  all  our  improvements — 
an  improvement  in  the  administration  of 
patronage.  If  the  patronage  were  divided 
among  twelve  individuals  instead  of  being 
distributed  among  twenty-four,  what  would 
be  the  consequence  ?  Your  Lordships  may 
recollect  what  was  said  by  Lord  Bacon,  that 
"  charity  can  hardly  water  the  ground 
where  it  must  first  fill  a  pool."  It  is  the 
Mino  with  patronage.     In  this  case  there 
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must  be  fiUed,  not  one  pool  only,  bnt  thirty 
pools,  before  there  could  he  an  overflow  of 
patronage  to  be  distributed  among  those 
who  are  deserving  of  it  for  the  senrices  they 
have  rendered.  Some  of  those  pools  are 
very  large  indeed.  I  recollect  looking  over 
a  list  of  persons  on  whom  patronage  has 
been  bestowed,  and  I  saw  the  names  of  four- 
teen gentlemen  who  all  rejoiced  in  the  same 
surname — one  somewhat  peculiar,and  which 
was  exactly  the  same  name  as  that  of  one 
of  the  Directors;  and  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  every  one  of  them  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  family.  These  fourteen 
persons  of  the  one  family  had  received  the 
charity  which  would  otherwise  have  water- 
ed the  gi'ound.  It  is  not  only  that  those 
persons  who  are  entitled  to  have  this  pat- 
ronage exercised  in  their  favour  do  not  ob- 
tain it;  but  by  the  present  system  on  which 
it  is  dispensed,  the  relations  of  the  thirty 
Directors  arc  scattered  over  the  whole 
face  of  India,  which  most  materially  inter- 
feres with  the  due  exercise  of  authority 
there.  It  is  to  enable  those  twelve  per- 
sons, with  this  much  larger  amount  of  pat- 
ronage, to  distribute  it  among  those  who 
deserve  it,  that,  among  other  reasons,  I 
])ropose  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  the 
Court  of  Directors.  I  have  sometimes  read 
in  the  newspapers  accounts  of  the  extra- 
ordinary liberality  with  which  Mr.  This  or 
Mr.  That  had  conferred  a  cadetahip  in  Iiis 
pati'onage  upon  the  son  of  this  or  that  de- 
serving officer.  This  instance  of  a  proper 
exercise  of  patronage  is  paraded  so  osten- 
tatiously as  to  lead  to  the  inference  that 
it  is  an  exception  to  the  usual  course,  and 
not  the  rule.  Now,  I  have  seen  a  great 
deal  of  deserving  officers,  and  have  often 
heard  their  complaints,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  their  utter  hopelessness  of  ob- 
taining the  least  favour  from  the  Di- 
rectors for  the  benefit  of  their  fami- 
lies. I  know  how  they  have  knocked  at 
every  door  in  succession,  and  got  a  refusal 
from  all.  I  have  known  them  leave  India 
in  a  most  desponding  state  of  mind,  be- 
cause no  provision  had  been  made  for  their 
children.  I  recollect  a  most  striking  case. 
It  is  that  of  an  officer  who  most  ablj  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  General  Sir  George 
Pollock's  army.  He  was  an  officer  on 
whom  I  felt  it  my  duty,  as  the  Governor 
General  of  India,  to  confer  every  hononr 
and  reward  in  my  power.  I  recollect  that 
officer  coming  to  me  and  saying,  "  I  can- 
not get  a  cadetship  for  my  only  son;  all 
my  desire  is  to  get  him  into  the  ser- 
vice;   I  have  made  applicatiooft  to  the 
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Directors,  but  every  one  of  them  has  been 
in  vain;  they  are  all  so  deeply  engaged 
that  they  cannot  assist  me,  and  my  son  will 
now  soon  be  of  that  age  in  which  he  will 
hardly  be  able  to  get  a  commission  in  the 
Royal  Army."  Such  was  the  case  of  this 
meritorious  officer,!  felt  it  my  duty  to  place 
the  case  of  this  young  man  before  my  noble 
Friend  the  noble  Duke;  and  thus  the  case 
of  the  son  of  one  of  the  most  deserving 
officers  in  the  Company's  service  is  at  pre- 
sent under  the  consideration  of  the  noble 
Duke,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  being  per- 
mitted to  purchase  a  commission  in  Her 
Majesty's  service,  he  having  been  unable 
to  obtain  an  appointment  from  any  of  the 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company! 
What  were  the  feelings  of  the  gallant 
father  when  he  saw  the  gate  of  honourable 
preferment  closed  against  his  son?  His 
desire  was  to  send  his  son  to  the  scene 
in  which  he  himself  had  acted  so  long  and 
80  meritorious  a  part;  but  this  he  was  de- 
barred from  doing  by  the  present  system  of 
the  distribution  of  patronage.  I  trust  that 
the  alteration  which  I  propose  would  ob- 
viate that  evil.  Again,  I  would  in  some 
degree  diminish  the  extent  of  the  patron- 
age. I  see  no  reason  whatever  why  a  pro- 
portion of  the  cadetships,  and  a  proportion 
of  the  writerships,  should  not  be  saleable, 
like  commissions  in  Her  Majesty's  Army, 
at  a  fixed  price.  I  cannot  understand  why 
a  practice  should  exist  by  which  the  whole 
of  the  aristocracy  of  England,  almost  with- 
out exception — I  do  not  mean  your  Lord- 
ships only,  but  all  persons  of  the  highest 
rank  and  fortune  in  the  country,  who  do  not 
happen  to  be  acquainted  with  a  Director 
of  the  East  India  Company — that  they  and 
their  sons  should  for  ever  be  excluded  from 
the  most  distinguished  service  to  which  any 
young  man  can  aspire  to  belong.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  public  wrong,  and  calculated 
to  produce  great  public  mischief.  But, 
happen  what  may,  I  think  it  most  desi- 
rable that  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  cadet- 
ships  and  writerships  should  be  disposed  of 
by  sale  at  a  fixed  sum;  and  whilst  upon 
this  point  I  must  not  omit  to  say,  that  I 
think  it  not  only  highly  expedient,  but  ab- 
solutely necessary,  that  the  Governor  Ge- 
oeral  should  have  the  power,  on  assigning 
his  reasons,  of  taking  officers  from  the  mili- 
tary service  and  placing  them  in  the  civil 
service  of  the  Company.  According  to 
the  present  system,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing offices  to  the  relatives  and  friends 
of  the  Directors,  this  is  not  permitted. 
.The  reason  why  I  think  this  would  be  an 
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advisable  course  is  this.  The  total  num- 
ber of  all  the  civil  servants  in  India  is 
about  800.  Those  gentlemen  are  gene- 
rally the  immediate  relations  and  friends 
of  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. They  go  to  India  to  rise  in  suc- 
cession, and  at  last  to  exercise  the  highest 
functions,  whatever  their  fitness,  in  the 
government  of  an  empire  containing,  as 
my  noble  Friend  has  stated,  150,000,000 
of  people.  It  is  contrary  to  reason  that 
these  oOO  young  men  so  selected  should 
be  capable  of  executing  those  important 
duties.  I  hold  with  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck,  who  said  that  800  Angels  could  not 
perform  the  functions  of  Government  in 
India  under  such  circumstances.  It  is 
preposterous.  But  if  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral had  the  power  of  selecting  officers 
from  the  Army  to  become  civil  servants, 
he  would  be  able  to  avail  himself  not  only 
of  the  services  of  those  800  persons,  but 
of  the  services  of  more  than  5,000  gentle- 
men, every  one  of  whom  would  be  compe- 
tent to  perform  the  duties  required  of  him 
by  the  Government,  he  having  been  select- 
ed for  his  fitness  for  such  an  office.  Your 
Lordships  will  no  doubt  remember  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  best  administrators  of 
government  in  India  have  been  military 
men  who  have  risen  in  that  country  by 
means  of  having  had  intrusted  to  them  the 
administration  of  conquered  or  ceded  terri- 
tories. I  do  not  agree  with  those  who 
think  that  a  portion  of  the  cadetships  and 
writerships  should  be  offered  as  a  reward 
to  the  most  distinguished  scholars  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  belonging  to  the  Com- 
pany. I  say,  on  this  ground,  that  the 
knowledge  acquired  from  books  is  of  no 
use  in  India.  The  giving  of  those  rewards 
to  boys  in  the  different  schools  might  be 
of  great  use  to  the  schools,  but  it  would 
be  of  great  disservice  to  India.  If  you 
had  to  select  a  boy  to  lead  your  troops 
under  difficulties,  would  you  take  the  best 
scholar,  the  most  solitary  bookworm  in  the 
school,  or  would  you  not  rather  choose  the 
boy  who  is  the  most  expert  at  all  manly 
exercises,  who  is  most  remarkable  for  his 
influence  over  his  schoolfellows,  and  who 
knows  best  how  to  manage  them  ?  There 
is  nothing,  I  must  repeat  it,  which  can 
be  learned  from  books  that  can  qualify 
a  man  for  a  situation  in  India.  That 
which  is  required  in  India,  besides  a 
knowledge  of  languages,  is  an  untiring 
industry  and  an  aptitude  for  public  busi- 
ness, which  few  merely  literary  men  are 
practically  found  to  possess;   but,  above 
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army,  the  Indian  navj,  or  as  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Law,  or  in  the  civil 
service  of  India,  for  the  period  of  ten  years, 
should  have  a  vote  in  the  election  of  those 
persons  who  are  to  assist  in  the  govern- 
ment of  India.  I  propose  giving  to  this 
body  of  persons  the  designation  of  the  In- 
dian Council,  and  to  leave  the  relations  be- 
tween this  Indian  Council  and  its  Presi- 
dent, to  be  nominated  by  the  Crown,  as 
they  now  are  between  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors and  the  Board  of  Control.  The 
persons  so  elected  would  be  elected  by  an 
enlarged  constituency,  and  the  addition  to 
the  constituency,  I  calculate,  would  be 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  the  present 
electors.  I  consider  that  the  number  of 
retired  officers  and  persons  in  England  en- 
titled to  a  vote,  would,  by  this  means,  ren- 
der the  constituency  just  double  in  amount 
to  what  it  is  at  present.  Would  it  not 
be  a  great  practical  improvement  to  give 
to  the  Court  a  thoroughly  Indian  character, 
and  by  so  extending  the  constituency  as  to 
render  impossible  the  exercise  of  any  in- 
fluence arising  from  any  combination  of 
firms  and  families,  to  enable  those  per- 
sons cognisant  of  the  wants  and  require- 
ments of  India,  conversant  with  the  people, 
and  acquainted  with  their  character,  to 
give  the  benefit  of  their  experience  to 
those  who  were  conducting  the  govern- 
ment of  that  empire  —  to  enable  them 
to  give  the  benefit  of  that  counsel,  not 
at  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  years'  ha- 
rassing canvass,  but  when  they  had  re- 
turned fresh  from  the  country,  with  all 
their  faculties  unimpaired,  and  in  the  full 
vigour  of  their  health  ?  Another  altera- 
tion which  I  would  further  propose  is,  that 
the  number  of  Members  of  the  Council  of 
India  should  not  be  twenty-four,  but  should 
be  reduced  to  twelve;  not  that  I  mean  to 
say  that  no  Council  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  persons  can  by  possibility  transact 
business,  or  that  no  body  of  men  exceed- 
in<f  twelve  can  with  convenience  transact 
business  of  a  highly  important,  confidential, 
and  political  character :  but  I  look  in  this 
alteration  for  that  which  I  think  should  be 
the  foundation  of  all  our  improvements — 
an  improvement  in  the  administration  of 
patronage.  If  the  patronage  were  divided 
among  twelve  individuals  instead  of  being 
distributed  among  twenty-four,  what  would 
be  the  consequence  ?  Your  Lordships  may 
recollect  what  was  said  by  Lord  Bacon,  that 
**  chanty  can  hardly  water  the  ground 
where  it  must  first  fill  a  pool."  It  is  the 
same  with  patronage.     In  this  case  there 
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must  be  filled,  not  one  pool  only,  but  thirty 
pools,  before  there  could  be  an  overflow  of 
patronage  to  be  distributed  among  those 
who  are  deserving  of  it  for  the  seryices  they 
have  rendered.  Some  of  those  pools  are 
very  large  indeed.  I  recollect  looking  over 
a  list  of  persons  on  whom  patronage  has 
been  bestowed,  and  I  saw  the  names  of  four- 
teen gentlemen  who  all  rejoiced  in  the  same 
surname — one  somewhat  peculiar, and  which 
was  exactly  the  same  name  as  that  'of  one 
of  the  Directors;  and  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  every  one  of  them  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  family.  These  fourteen 
persons  of  the  one  family  had  recei?ed  the 
charity  which  would  otherwise  have  water- 
ed the  ground.  It  is  not  only  that  those 
persons  who  are  entitled  to  have  this  pat- 
ronage exercised  in  their  favour  do  not  ob- 
tain it;  but  by  the  present  system  on  which 
it  is  dispensed,  the  relations  of  the  thirty 
Directors  are  scattered  over  the  whole 
face  of  India,  which  most  materially  inter- 
feres with  the  due  exercise  of  authority 
there.  It  is  to  enable  those  twelve  per- 
sons, with  this  much  larger  amount  of  pat- 
ronage, to  distribute  it  among  those  who 
deserve  it,  that,  among  other  reasons,  I 
propose  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  the 
Court  of  Directors.  I  have  sometimes  read 
in  the  newspapers  accounts  of  the  extra- 
ordinary liberality  with  which  Mr.  This  or 
Mr.  That  had  conferred  a  cadetship  in  Iiis 
patronage  upon  the  son  of  this  or  that  de- 
serving officer.  This  instance  of  a  proper 
exercise  of  patronage  is  paraded  so  osten- 
tatiously as  to  lead  to  the  inference  that 
it  is  an  exception  to  the  usual  course,  and 
not  the  rule.  Now,  I  have  seen  a  great 
deal  of  deserving  officers,  and  have  often 
heard  their  complaints,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  their  utter  hopelessness  of  ob- 
taining the  least  favour  from  tho  Di- 
rectors for  the  benefit  of  their  fami- 
lies. I  know  how  they  have  knocked  at 
every  door  in  succession,  and  got  a  refusal 
from  all.  I  have  known  them  leave  India 
in  a  most  desponding  state  of  mind,  be- 
cause no  provision  had  been  made  for  their 
children.  I  recollect  a  most  striking  case. 
It  is  that  of  an  officer  who  most  ably  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  Generi^  Sir  George 
Pollock's  army.  He  was  an  officer  on 
whom  I  felt  it  my  duty,  as  the  Governor 
General  of  India,  to  confer  every  honour 
and  reward  in  my  power.  I  recollect  that 
officer  coming  to  me  and  saying,  *'  I  can- 
not get  a  cadetship  for  my  only  son;  all 
my  desire  is  to  get  him  into  the  ser- 
vice;   I  have  made  application*  to  the 
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Directors,  but  every  one  of  tlieni  has  been 
in  vain;  they  are  all  so  deeply  engaged 
tiiat  they  cannot  assist  me,  and  my  son  will 
now  soon  be  of  that  age  in  which  ho  will 
hardly  be  able  to  get  a  commission  in  the 
Royal  Army."  Such  was  the  case  of  this 
meritorious  officer,!  felt  it  my  duty  to  place 
the  case  of  this  young  man  before  my  noble 
Friend  the  noble  Duke;  and  thus  the  case 
of  the  son  of  one  of  the  most  deserving 
officers  in  the  Company's  service  is  at  pre- 
sent under  the  consideration  of  the  noble 
Duke,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  being  per- 
mitted to  purchase  a  commission  in  Her 
Majesty's  service,  ho  having  been  unable 
to  obtain  an  appointment  from  any  of  the 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company! 
What  were  the  feelings  of  the  gallant 
father  when  he  saw  the  gate  of  honourable 
preferment  closed  against  his  son?  His 
desire  was  to  send  his  son  to  the  scene 
in  which  he  himself  had  acted  so  long  and 
so  meritorious  a  part;  but  this  he  was  de- 
barred from  doing  by  the  present  system  of 
the  distribution  of  patronage.  I  trust  that 
the  alteration  which  I  propose  would  ob- 
viate that  evil.  Again,  I  would  in  some 
degree  diminish  the  extent  of  the  patron- 
age. I  see  no  reason  whatever  why  a  pro- 
portion of  the  cadetships,  and  a  proportion 
of  the  writerships,  should  not  be  saleable, 
like  commissions  in  Her  Majesty's  Army, 
at  a  fixed  price.  I  cannot  understand  why 
a  practice  should  exist  by  which  the  whole 
of  the  aristocracy  of  England,  almost  with- 
out exception — I  do  not  mean  your  Lord- 
ships only,  but  all  persons  of  the  highest 
rank  and  fortune  in  the  country,  who  do  not 
happen  to  be  acquainted  with  a  Director 
of  the  East  India  Company — that  they  and 
their  sons  should  for  ever  be  excluded  from 
the  most  distinguished  service  to  which  any 
young  man  can  aspire  to  belong.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  public  wrong,  and  calculated 
to  produce  great  public  mischief.  But, 
happen  what  may,  I  think  it  most  desi- 
rable that  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  cadet- 
ships  and  writerships  should  be  disposed  of 
by  sale  at  a  fixed  sum;  and  whilst  upon 
this  point  I  must  not  omit  to  say,  that  I 
think  it  not  only  highly  expedient,  but  ab- 
solutely necessary,  that  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral should  have  the  power,  on  assigning 
his  reasons,  of  taking  officers  from  the  mili- 
tary service  and  placing  them  in  the  civil 
service  of  the  Company.  According  to 
the  present  system,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing offices  to  the  relatives  and  friends 
of  the  Directors,  this  is  not  permitted. 
The  reason  why  I  think  this  would  be  an 
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advisable  course  is  this.  The  total  num- 
ber of  all  the  civil  servants  in  India  is 
about  800.  Those  gentlemen  are  gene- 
rally the  immediate  relations  and  friends 
of  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. They  go  to  India  to  rise  in  suc- 
cession, and  at  last  to  exercise  the  highest 
functions,  whatever  their  fitness,  in  the 
government  of  an  empire  containing,  as 
my  noble  Friend  has  stated,  150,000,000 
of  people.  It  is  contrary  to  reason  that 
these  800  young  men  so  selected  should 
be  capable  of  executing  those  important 
duties.  I  hold  with  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck,  who  said  that  800  Angels  could  not 
perform  the  functions  of  Government  in 
India  under  such  circumstances.  It  is 
preposterous.  But  if  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral had  the  power  of  selecting  officers 
from  the  Army  to  become  civil  servants, 
he  would  be  able  to  avail  himself  not  only 
of  the  services  of  those  800  persons,  but 
of  the  services  of  more  than  5,000  gentle- 
men, every  one  of  whom  would  be  compe- 
tent to  perform  the  duties  required  of  him 
by  the  Government,  he  having  been  select- 
ed for  his  fitness  for  such  an  office.  Your 
Lordships  will  no  doubt  remember  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  best  administrators  of 
government  in  India  have  been  military 
men  who  have  risen  in  that  country  by 
means  of  having  had  intrusted  to  them  the 
administration  of  conquered  or  ceded  terri- 
tories. I  do  not  agree  with  those  who 
think  that  a  portion  of  the  cadetships  and 
writerships  should  be  offered  as  a  reward 
to  the  most  distinguished  scholars  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  belonging  to  the  Com- 
pany. I  say,  on  this  ground,  that  the 
knowledge  acquired  from  books  is  of  no 
use  in  India.  The  giving  of  those  rewards 
to  boys  in  the  different  schools  might  be 
of  great  use  to  the  schools,  but  it  would 
be  of  great  disservice  to  India.  If  you 
had  to  select  a  boy  to  lead  your  troops 
under  difficulties,  would  you  take  the  best 
scholar,  the  most  solitary  bookworm  in  the 
school,  or  would  you  not  rather  choose  the 
boy  who  is  the  most  expert  at  all  manly 
exercises,  who  is  most  remarkable  for  his 
influence  over  his  schoolfellows,  and  who 
knows  best  how  to  manage  them  ?  There 
is  nothing,  I  must  repeat  it,  which  can 
be  learned  from  books  that  can  qualify 
a  man  for  a  situation  in  India.  That 
which  is  required  in  India,  besides  a 
knowledge  of  languages,  is  an  untiring 
industry  and  an  aptitude  for  public  busi- 
ness, which  few  merely  literary  men  are 
practically  found  to  possess;   but,  above 
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army,  the  Indian  navy,  or  as  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Law,  or  in  the  civil 
service  of  India,  for  the  period  of  ten  years, 
should  have  a  vote  in  the  election  of  those 
persons  who  are  to  assist  in  the  govern- 
ment of  India.  I  propose  giving  to  this 
body  of  persons  the  designation  of  the  In- 
dian Council,  and  to  leave  the  relations  be- 
tween this  Indian  Council  and  its  Presi- 
dent, to  be  nominated  bv  the  Crown,  as 
they  now  are  between  the  Coui-t  of  Di- 
rectors and  the  Board  of  Control.  The 
persons  so  elected  would  be  elected  by  an 
enlarged  constituency,  and  the  addition  to 
the  constituency,  I  calculate,  would  be 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  the  present 
electors.  I  consider  that  the  number  of 
retired  officers  and  persons  in  England  en- 
titled to  a  vote,  would,  by  tliis  means,  ren- 
der the  constituency  just  double  in  amount 
to  what  it  is  at  present.  Would  it  not 
be  a  great  practical  improvement  to  give 
to  the  Court  a  thoroughly  Indian  character, 
and  by  so  extending  the  constituency  as  to 
render  impossible  the  exercise  of  any  in- 
fluence arising  from  any  combination  of 
firms  and  families,  to  enable  those  per- 
sons cognisant  of  the  wants  and  require- 
ments of  India,  conversant  with  the  people, 
and  acquainted  with  their  character,  to 
give  the  benefit  of  their  experience  to 
those  who  were  conducting  the  govern- 
ment of  that  empire — to  enable  them 
to  give  the  benefit  of  that  counsel,  not 
at  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  years'  ha- 
rassing canvass,  but  when  they  had  re- 
turned fresh  from  the  country,  with  all 
their  faculties  unimpaired,  and  in  the  full 
vigour  of  their  health  ?  Another  altera- 
tion which  I  would  further  propose  is,  that 
the  number  of  Members  of  the  Council  of 
India  should  not  be  twenty-four,  but  should 
be  reduced  to  twelve;  not  that  I  mean  to 
say  that  no  Council  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  persons  can  by  possibility  transact 
business,  or  that  no  body  of  men  exceed- 
ing twelve  can  with  convenience  transact 
business  of  a  highly  important,  confidential, 
and  political  character :  but  I  look  in  this 
alteration  for  that  which  I  think  should  be 
the  foundation  of  all  our  improvements — 
an  improvement  in  the  administration  of 
patronage.  If  the  patronage  were  divided 
among  twelve  individuals  instead  of  being 
distributed  among  twenty-four,  what  would 
be  the  consequence  ?  Your  Lordships  may 
recollect  what  was  said  by  Lord  Bacon,  that 
**  charity  can  hardly  water  the  ground 
where  it  must  first  fill  a  pool.*'  It  is  the 
same  with  patronage.     In  this  case  there 
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must  be  filled,  not  one  pool  only,  but  thirty 
pools,  before  there  could  be  an  overflow  of 
patronage  to  be  distributed  among  those 
who  are  deserving  of  it  for  the  services  they 
have  rendered.  Some  of  those  pools  are 
very  large  indeed.  I  recollect  looking  over 
a  list  of  persons  on  whom  patronage  has 
been  bestowed,  and  I  saw  the  names  of  four- 
teen gentlemen  who  all  rejoiced  in  the  same 
surname — one  somewhat  peculiar, and  which 
was  exactly  the  same  name  as  that  'of  one 
of  the  Directors;  and  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  every  one  of  them  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  family.  These  fomrteen 
persons  of  the  one  family  had  received  the 
charity  which  would  otherwise  have  water- 
ed the  ground.  It  is  not  only  that  those 
persons  who  are  entitled  to  have  this  pat- 
ronage exercised  in  their  favour  do  not  ob- 
tain it;  but  by  the  present  system  on  which 
it  is  dispensed,  the  relations  of  the  thirty 
Directors  are  scattered  over  the  whole 
face  of  India,  which  most  materially  inter- 
feres with  the  due  exercise  of  authority 
there.  It  is  to  enable  those  twelve  per- 
sons, with  this  much  larger  amount  of  pat- 
ronage, to  distribute  it  among  those  who 
deserve  it,  that,  among  other  reasons,  I 
propose  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  the 
Court  of  Directors.  I  have  sometimes  read 
in  the  newspapers  accounts  of  the  extra- 
ordinary liberality  with  which  Mr.  This  or 
Mr.  That  had  conferred  a  cadetship  in  his 
patronage  upon  the  son  of  this  or  that  de- 
serving officer.  This  instance  of  a  proper 
exercise  of  patronage  is  paraded  so  osten- 
tatiously as  to  lead  to  the  inference  that 
it  is  an  exception  to  the  usual  course,  and 
not  the  rule.  Now,  I  have  seen  a  great 
deal  of  deserving  officers,  and  have  often 
heard  their  complaints,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  their  utter  hopelessness  of  ob- 
taining the  least  favour  from  tho  Di- 
rectors for  the  benefit  of  their  fami- 
lies. I  know  how  they  have  knocked  at 
every  door  in  succession,  and  got  a  refusal 
from  all.  I  have  known  them  leave  India 
in  a  most  desponding  state  of  mind,  be- 
cause no  provision  had  been  made  for  their 
children.  I  recollect  a  most  striking  case. 
It  is  that  of  an  officer  who  most  ably  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  General  Sir  George 
Pollock's  army.  He  was  an  officer  on 
whom  I  felt  it  my  duty,  as  the  Qovemor 
General  of  India,  to  confer  every  honour 
and  reward  in  my  power.  I  recollect  that 
officer  coming  to  me  and  saying,  **  I  can- 
not get  a  cadetship  for  my  only  son;  all 
my  desire  is  to  get  him  into  ihe  ser- 
vice;   I  have  made  applicationa  to  the 
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Directors,  but  every  one  of  them  baa  been 
in  vain;  they  are  all  so  deeply  engaged 
that  they  cannot  assist  me,  and  my  son  will 
now  soon  be  of  that  age  in  which  he  will 
hardly  be  able  to  get  a  commission  in  the 
Boyal  Army."  Such  was  the  case  of  this 
meritorious  officer,!  felt  it  my  duty  to  place 
the  case  of  this  young  man  before  my  noble 
Friend  the  noble  Duke;  and  thus  the  case 
of  the  son  of  one  of  the  most  descrying 
officers  in  the  Company's  service  is  at  pre- 
sent under  the  consideration  of  the  noble 
Duke,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  being  per- 
mitted to  purchase  a  commission  in  Her 
Majesty's  service,  ho  having  been  unable 
to  obtain  an  appointment  from  any  of  the 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company! 
What  were  the  feelings  of  the  gallant 
father  when  he  saw  the  gate  of  honourable 
preferment  closed  against  his  son?  His 
desire  was  to  send  his  son  to  the  scene 
in  which  he  himself  had  acted  so  long  and 
so  meritorious  a  part;  but  this  he  was  de- 
barred from  doing  by  the  present  system  of 
the  distribution  of  patronage.  1  trust  that 
the  alteration  which  I  propose  would  ob- 
viate that  evil.  Again,  I  would  in  some 
degree  diminish  the  extent  of  the  patron- 
age. I  see  no  reason  whatever  why  a  pro- 
portion of  the  cadetships,  and  a  proportion 
of  the  writerships,  should  not  be  saleable, 
like  commissions  in  Her  Majesty's  Army, 
at  a  fixed  price.  I  cannot  understand  why 
a  practice  should  exist  by  which  the  whole 
of  the  aristocracy  of  England,  almost  with- 
out exception — I  do  not  mean  your  Lord- 
ships only,  but  all  persons  of  the  highest 
rank  and  fortune  in  the  country,  who  do  not 
happen  to  be  acquainted  with  a  Director 
of  the  East  India  Company — that  they  and 
their  sons  should  for  ever  bo  excluded  from 
the  most  distinguished  service  to  which  any 
young  man  can  aspire  to  belong.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  public  wrong,  and  calculated 
to  produce  great  public  mischief.  But, 
happen  what  may,  I  think  it  most  desi- 
rable that  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  cadet- 
ships  and  writerships  should  be  disposed  of 
by  sale  at  a  fixed  sum;  and  whilst  upon 
this  point  I  must  not  omit  to  say,  that  I 
think  it  not  only  highly  expedient,  but  ab- 
solutely necessary,  that  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral should  have  the  power,  on  assigning 
his  reasons,  of  taking  officers  from  the  mili- 
tary service  and  placing  them  in  the  civil 
service  of  the  Company.  According  to 
the  present  system,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing offices  to  the  relatives  and  friends 
of  the  Directors,  this  is  not  permitted. 
.The  reason  why  I  think  this  would  be  an 
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advisable  course  is  this.  The  total  num- 
ber of  all  the  civil  servants  in  India  is 
about  800.  Those  gentlemen  are  gene- 
rally the  immediate  relations  and  friends 
of  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. They  go  to  India  to  rise  in  suc- 
cession, and  at  last  to  exercise  the  highest 
functions,  whatever  their  fitness,  in  the 
government  of  an  empire  containing,  as 
my  noble  Friend  has  stated,  150,000,000 
of  people.  It  is  contrary  to  reason  that 
these  800  young  men  so  selected  should 
be  capable  of  executing  those  important 
duties.  I  hold  with  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck,  who  said  that  800  Angels  could  not 
perform  the  functions  of  Government  in 
India  under  such  circumstances.  It  is 
preposterous.  But  if  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral had  the  power  of  selecting  officers 
from  the  Army  to  become  civil  servants, 
he  would  be  able  to  avail  himself  not  only 
of  the  services  of  those  800  persons,  but 
of  the  services  of  more  than  5,000  gentle- 
men, every  one  of  whom  would  be  compe- 
tent to  perform  the  duties  required  of  him 
by  the  Government,  he  having  been  select- 
ed for  his  fitness  for  such  an  office.  Your 
Lordships  will  no  doubt  remember  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  best  administrators  of 
government  in  India  have  been  military 
men  who  have  risen  in  that  country  by 
means  of  having  had  intrusted  to  them  the 
administration  of  conquered  or  ceded  terri- 
tories. I  do  not  agree  with  those  who 
think  that  a  portion  of  the  cadetships  and 
writerships  should  be  offered  as  a  reward 
to  the  most  distinguished  scholars  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  belonging  to  the  Com- 
pany. I  say,  on  this  ground,  that  the 
knowledge  acquired  from  books  is  of  no 
use  in  India.  The  giving  of  those  rewards 
to  boys  in  the  different  schools  might  be 
of  great  use  to  the  schools,  but  it  would 
be  of  great  disservice  to  India.  If  you 
had  to  select  a  boy  to  lead  your  troops 
under  difficulties,  would  you  take  the  best 
scholar,  the  most  solitary  bookworm  in  the 
school,  or  would  you  not  rather  choose  the 
boy  who  is  the  most  expert  at  all  manly 
exercises,  who  is  most  remarkable  for  his 
influence  over  his  schoolfellows,  and  who 
knows  best  how  to  manage  them  ?  There 
is  nothing,  I  must  repeat  it,  which  can 
be  learned  from  books  that  can  qualify 
a  man  for  a  situation  in  India.  That 
which  is  required  in  India,  besides  a 
knowledge  of  languages,  is  an  untiring 
industry  and  an  aptitude  for  public  busi- 
ness, which  few  merely  literary  men  are 
practically  found  to  possess;   but,  above 
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all,  what  is  required  is  that  which  cannot 
be  gathered  from  books — energy,  decision 
of  oharacter,  and»  above  all,  moral  courage, 
firmness  in  the  face  of  the  public,  and  a 
determination,  happen  what  may,  to  do 
his  duty  at  once  to  the  country  of  his  birth, 
and  also  to  the  country  of  his  adoption. 
Those  are  the  qualities  we  want  in  India; 
but  they  are  not  to  be  met  with  merely 
among  those  Who  most  distinguish  them- 
selres  at  school.  I  confess  I  feel  a  very 
deep  interest  in  the  question  now  before 
yoilr  Lordships.  I  have  made  India  the 
subject  of  tny  earliest  thoughts,  and  that 
now  for  24  years.  I  may,  indeed,  say 
that  my  whole  public  life  has  practically 
been  devoted  to  India.  My  Lords,  I  must 
tell  your  Lofdships  again,  that  India  has 
arrived  at  a  most  critical  period  of  its  his- 
tory— at  one  of  those  periods  in  the  history 
of  a  State  in  which  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary carefully  to  look  back  and  carefully  to 
look  forward ;  to  consider  what  were  those 
measures  and  that  policy  which  hod  as- 
sisted, or  at  least  had  not  impeded,  her 
progress,  and  to  devise  such  as  are  likely 
to  be  equally  efficacious  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  her  fall.  I  feel  satis6ed  that  it 
is  wholly  on  the  spirit  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  is  conducted,  on  the  temper 
in  which  its  power  is  administered,  on  the 
consideration  with  which  you  treat,  not  the 
•Native  Army  only,  but  the  whole  of  the 
native  population — that  it  is  on  your  per- 
severance in  and  adherence  to  those  prin- 
ciples, and  on  your  attention  to  the  reli- 
gion, and  the  prejudices,  and  the  social 
habits  of  the  people,  by  which  hitherto 
your  Government  in  India  has  been  per- 
mitted to  exist,  and  that  we  have  conduct- 
ed it  to  so  prosperous  an  elevation — that 
it  is  on  these  principles  and  this  conduct 
alone  that  that  perilous  empire  can  be  pre- 
served. A  perilous  empire,  it  was  called 
by  Lord  Weliesley  at  a  very  early  period 
of  his  acquaintance  with  India;  much  more 
perilous  is  it  now.  It  is  not  one  which  has 
its  roots  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  It 
has  not  its  roots  in  the  perfection  of  its  insti- 
tutions. It  exhibits  nothing  to  the  people 
which  they  can  understand,  or  admire,  or 
love.  I  was  made  deeply  sensible  of  this,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
in  which  that  Government  could  be  pre- 
sented to  the  natives  of  India.  I  do,  there- 
fore, entreat  my  noble  Friend,  and  I  en- 
treat your  Lordships  and  the  Parliament, 
when  considering  what  should  be  done  in 
this  great  emergency,  and  what  constitu- 
tion should  be  given  to  India  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  forming  it,  if  we  can,  into  an  in- 
tegral  part  of  the  British  empire  (for  I  can- 
not bear  to  consider  it  possible  that  Eng- 
land should  ever  be  separated  from  that 
country;  it  is  not  yet  separated,  and  never 
can  be,  if  the  same  ability  be  used  for  pre- 
serving it  as  was  used  for  obtaining  it) — 
— but  I  entreat  your  Lordships,  when  con- 
sidering this  great  question,  not  to  allow 
the  mere  consideration  of  convenienee  in 
carrying  the  measure  throngh  Parliament, 
or  any  consideration  of  matters  which 
ought  to  be  below  the  notice  of  highminded 
statesmen,  dealing  with  the  future  hap- 
piness of  a  great  people— ^I  entreat  you 
not  to  allow  any  considerations  or  feelings 
of  that  kind  to  prevent  you  from  doing  that 
which  is  just  by  the  people  of  India,  that 
which  is  just  by  the  people  of  England,  and 
that  which  may  make  our  name  memorable 
for  ever  in  India,  and  establish  our  empire 
in  the  gratitude  and  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country  for  real  blessings  con- 
ferred. 

On  Question,  agreed  to :  The  Lords  fol- 
lowing were  named  of  the  Committee: — 
Ld.  Privy  Seal,  M.  Tweedale,  M.  Lans- 
downe,  M.  Normandy,  E.  Graham,  B. 
Derby,  E.  Carlisle,  E.  Albemarle,  E.  De 
Le  Warr,  E.  Mansfield,  E.  Powis,  £. 
Grey,  E.  Harrowhy,  E.  Stradbroke,  B. 
Ellenborough,  V.  Canning,  V.  Hardinge, 
V.  Gough,  L.  Bp.  Oxford,  L.  Elphinstone, 
L.  Colville  of  Culross,  L.  Sundridge,  L. 
Wodohouse,  L.  Mont  Eagle,  L.  Colches- 
ter, L.  Ashburton,  L.  Glenelg,  L.  Stanley 
of  Alderley,  L.  Monteagle  of  Brandon^  L. 
Broughton. 

THE  ENDOWMENT  OF  MAYNOOTH. 

The  Earl  of  ALBEMARLE :  My  Lords, 
I  now  beg  leave  to  ask  the  question  of  the 
noble  Earl  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
of  which  I  have  given  notice — namely, 
whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  con- 
template any  change  of  policy  with  rei^ard 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  CoUege  of  May- 
nooth  ?  Your  Lordships  are  doubtless  aware 
that  the  grant  to  the  College  of  Maynooth 
rests  upon  an  annual  vote  in  the  Miscellane- 
ous Estimates,  for,  I  believe,  a  sum  between 
8,000;.  and  9,000;.,  until  the  year  1845, 
when  the  annual  vote  was  converted  by  Act 
of  Parliament  into  a  permanent  charge 
of  26,000;.  on  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
That  measure  had  its  origin  with  a  GoTeni- 
ment  of  which  the  noble  Earl  now  at  the 
head  of  Her  Miyesty's  Qovemment  was 
one  of  the  most  distingaished  Menbers; 
and  I  believe  the  noble  Earl  is  the  only 
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Member  of  your  Lordships'  House,  who, 
havtng  been  a  Member  of  that  GoTem- 
meilt,  is  also  a  Member  of  the  present 
Cabinet.  The  subject  was  very  maturely 
and  very  deliberately  considered — the  de* 
bates  npdn  it  occupying  fourteen  nights  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  five  nights  in 
your  Lordships*  House.  On  the  third 
night  of  the  aiscussion  in  this  House,  the 
last  apeaker  upon  the  question  was  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's 
GoTemment.  A  noble  Lord  who  is  since 
deoeased — the  late  Earl  of  Charleville — 
had  atAted  that  the  Government,  of  which 
the  noble  Earl  was  a  Member,  itould  lose 
his  confidence  and  support,  and  reminded 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  that  he  (the  Earl 
of  Charleyille)  was  one  of  those  who  had 
helped  to  place  him  in  power.  And  the 
noble  Earl  opposite,  at  that  time  sitting  in 
this  Boose  under  another  title,  professed 
the  regret  which  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
woidd  fsel  in  losing  the  confidence  of  those 
who  bad  called  them  to  power,  but  added 
that  that  consideration  would  not  weigh  so 
mueh  on  the  minds  of  the  Goycrnment  as 
the  itill  higher  duty  which  they  owed  to 
their  eountry  and  their  God.  [3  Hansard, 
Ixxxi.  105.]  The  noble  Earl  closed  that 
apeech — a  speech  which  occupies  ten  pages 
of  Hantard — by  calling  upon  this  House, 
as  Btateamen  and  as  Christians,  to  pass 
that  meastire.  I  mention  these  circum- 
stances in  order  to  show  to  your  Lordships 
the  deep  interest  which  was  at  that  period 
felt  by  the  noble  Earl  in  the  question  of 
the  grant  to  Maynooth.  Under  other  cir- 
cnmstances  I  should  hare  thought  a  ques- 
tion iuch  as  that  of  which  I  have  given 
noticei  a  work  of  supererogation;  and  it 
would  be  so  now  if  it  were  not  for  the  dis- 
trust and  suspicion  which  appear  to  per- 
yade  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  the 
uncertainty  which  characterises  almost  all 
the  measures  of  the  present  Government. 
The  fact  is,  my  Lords,  there  seems  to  be 
a  want  of  fixity  of  purpose — a  want  of 
fixed  principles.  There  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  to  shift  off  responsibility  from 
thmr  own  shoulders  to  appeal  to  the  coun- 
try, and,  as  it  were,  actually  to  court  an 
agitation  out  of  doors.  It  is  for  these 
reasons,  then,  that  I  rise  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion on  the  present  occasion.  But  the 
sttbjeet  of  the  grant  to  the  College  of 
Maynooth  has  of  late  assumed  another 
featare;  and  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
tmnecMsary  for  me  to  put  the  question  if 
h  had  not  been  for  the  very  ambiguous  and 
inaathfwloiy  nMrnner  in  which  a  question 


of  similar  import  to  that  which  I  am  now 
putting  was  answered  a  few  days  ago  by  a 
right  hon.  Colleague  of  the  noble  Earl — 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — in  an*- 
other  place.  What  I  wish  to  elicit  from 
the  noble  Earl  is  some  distinct  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  policy  on  this  question; 
because  it  appears  to  me  that  the  subject 
of  the  grant  to  Maynooth  comes  within 
the  same  category  as  that  of  free  trade  lA 
corn.  [Laughter.]  I  will  endeavour  to 
explain  to  your  Lordships  in  what  way. 
They  both  seem  to  be  put  up  before  the 
public  to  be  knocked  down  to  the  highest 
bidder;  com  was  to  be  put  up  to  compoti- 
tition  between  Protectionists  and  Free 
Traders,  and  the  Maynooth  grant  between 
the  Protestants  and  Catholics.  It  seems 
as  though  the  friends  and  supporters  of 
the  noble  Earl  are  to  go  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  constituencies  of  Ireland  with  one 
set  of  principles;  and  to  the  Protestant 
constituencies  of  England  with  another. 
We  have  one  statement  made  in  one  place 
by  one  Member  of  the  Government,  and 
another  statement  made  in  another  place 
by  another  Member  of  the  Government. 
Here  is  the  Secretary  for  the  Treasury — 
and  what  does  he  say  upon  the  subject  of 
Maynooth  ?  I  pass  by  free  trade,  with 
respect  to  which  be  completely  throws  over 
the  noble  Earl.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's speech  was  made  on  the  1st  of  April 
to  his  supporters  at  Livci*pool,  and  the  re- 
port says — **  The  speaker  then  referred  to 
his  votes  on  the  Maynooth  grant,  and  his 
determination  for  the  future  to  give  his 
unqualified  opposition  to  any  grant  to  the 
Roman  Church,  whensoever,  howsoever, 
and  by  whomsoever  made."  Now,  I  ask 
the  noble  Earl,  is  this  the  language  of  a 
subordinate,  or  an  insubordinate  officer  of 
his  Government  ?  Is  it  a  declaration  which 
the  noble  Earl  is  prepared  to  support  or 
disavow  ?  At  any  rate,  the  uncertainty  in 
which  the  subject  is  involved  constitutes, 
in  my  opinion,  sufficient  ground  for  me  to 
put  the  question  of  which  I  have  given 
notice — **  Whether  Ilcr  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment contemplate  any  change  of  policy 
with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
College  of  Maynooth  ?  " 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  :  The  noble  Earl 
will  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  follow  him  in 
all  the  reasons  which  he  has  assigned  to 
your  Lordships  for  putting  his  question — 
if  I  confine  myself  simply  to  answering 
that  question,  and  in  stating  to  your  Lord- 
ships that  Her  Majesty's  Government  has 
no  present  intention  of  proposing  to  Par- 
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liament  any  interference  with  the  Act 
which  was  passed  for  the  endowment  of 
the  College  of  Maynooth  in  the  year  1845. 
But  the  nohle  Earl  must  allow  me  to  add, 
and  I  do  it  with  great  regret,  that  the 
course  which  has  hoen  pursued  hy  a  large 
hody  of  the  people  and  by  a  large  body  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland, 
and  the  aggressive  attitude  which  that 
Church  has  of  late  years  assumed,  has 
added  materially  to  the  difficulty  of  defend- 
ing an  endowment  which  was  intended  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  peace  and 
good-will — for  the  purpose  of  binding  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the 
State  by  the  ties  of  gratitude  for  material 
assistance  afforded,  of  gratitude  for  good- 
will shown,  and  binding  them  by  the  ties 
of  loyalty,  contentment,  and  peacefulness. 
House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 
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HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
FHday,  April  2,  1852. 

Minutes.]  Public  Bills. —  1°  Militia  ;  Turn- 
pike Roads  (Ireland) ;  Commons  Inclosure  Acts 
Extension. 

2°  Repayment  of  Advances  Acts  Amendment 
(Ireland) ;  Protection  of  Inventions  Act,  1851 
(Extension  of  Term)  ;  Sheep,  Ac.  Contagious 
Disorders  Prevention. 

8"  Copyright  Amendment ;  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions Acts  Amendment. 

THE  EARL  OF  DERBY— EXPLANATION. 
Mr.  COBDEN  :  It  will  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  House,  Sir,  that  in  the  course 
of  the  remarks  made  by  me  in  the  debate 
which  arose  on  the  hon.  Member  for  Bris- 
tol's Motion  respecting  the  Ballot,  in  the 
course  of  some  remarks  I  offered  upon  the 
subject,  I  made  two  quotations  of  words 
purporting  to  have  been  used  by  the  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government ;  the 
first  in  1835,  and  the  other  in  1841.  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  the  noble  Earl 
respecting  the  quotation  of  1835,  which, 
with  the  permission  of  the  House,  I  will 
read : — 

"  St.  James's  Square,  March  31. 
**  Sir — I  read  this  morning  with  no  little  sur- 
prise a  report  of  your  speech  of  last  night,  in 
which  you  appear  to  have  stated  that  on  the  2nd 
of  June,  1835,  I  had  declared  that  *  if  they  had 
the  ballot,  I,  as  an  English  landlord,  would  not 
only  see  that  my  tenant  voted,  but  would  see  him 
put  the  ticket  in  the  ballot-box,'  and  you  proceed 
to  argue  on  the  necessity  of  taking  measures  to 
screen  the  voter,  •  even  from  the  prying  eyes  of 
Lord  Derby.*  The  above  is  the  report  of  ihe  I'imes. 
The  Morning  Chronicle  gives  the  same  words,  but 
adds,  as  part  of  my  supposed  speech,  as  quoted  by 
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you — '  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  would  be  a 
desirable  precaution,  or  a  course  which  ought  to 
be  adopted  by  landlords,  unless  forced  to  it  by  ex- 
pediency ;  but  I,  as  a  landlord,  should  be  driven  to 
that  expediency,  if  the  ballot  were  adopted,  to 
satisfy  myself.'  The  reports  in  the  Morning  Post, 
Morning  Herald^  and  Daily  News,  are  substan- 
tially the  same,  and  I  can,  therefore,  have  no 
doubt  that  such  a  statement  was  made  by  yon  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Now,  although  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  answer  for  every  expression  made 
use  of  in  a  speech  seventeen  years  ago,  yet  the 
sentiments  expressed  are  so  entirely  at  varianoe 
with  what  have  always  been  my  opinions  and  my 
practice,  that  I  felt  firmly  convinced  that  you  must 
have  made  the  statement  under  some  extraoiv 
dinary  misapprehension ;  but,  having  here  the 
Mirror  of  Parliament,  which  at  that  time  was  con- 
sidered the  most  accurate  report  of  the  debates  *,  I 
turned  to  the  debate  in  question,  of  which  your 
speech  gave  me  the  date.  I  had  been  deeoribing 
the  practical  working  of  the  ballot  in  America, 
which  1  had  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  and  the  means 
resorted  to  for  defeating  its  operation ;  and  I  went 
on  to  say, '  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  the  ballot  were 
adopted  in  England,  a  landlord  determined  to  ex- 
ercise his  powers  oppressively  might  declare  that 
he  would  not  be  satisfied  unless  he  saw  with  his 
own  eyes  voters  put  their  tickets  into  the  balloting- 
box.  [An  Hon.  Member  :  No,  no !]  Let  not 
the  hon.  Member  who  calls  *  No'  misunderstand 
me.  I  do  not  say  that  would  be  a  desirable  course 
to  pursue  ;  but  if  you  drive  men  to  expedients  in 
order  to  ascertain  how  persons  vote,  I  show  you 
by  what  means  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  vote 
so  as  to  defeat  your  object,  if  they  think  fit  to  use 
those  means.' 

''  I  am  sure.  Sir,  that  you  will  see  that  the  above 
quotation,  taken  from  the  most  authentic  report  of 
the  day,  is  so  far  from  bearing  out  the  imputation 
which  you  have  thought  yourself  justified  in  cast- 
ing upon  me,  that  1  characterise  the  course  which 
you  would  have  it  supposed  I  was  myself  prepared 
to  adopt,  as  that  of '  a  landlord  determined  to  exer- 
cise his  powers  oppressively,'  a  character  which  I 
hope  and  believe  has  never  attached  to  me. 

"  Having  made  this  statement,  I  leave  it  to  yon 
to  act  as  you  may  think  that  justice  and  honour 
demand. — I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

*<I)brbt. 

"  Richard  Cobden,  Esq.,  M.  P." 

This  letter  was  despatched  yesterday  morn- 
ing, hut  some  delay  occurred  before  it 
reached  my  hands.  It  was  addressed  to 
me  at  the  Reform  Club,  where  I  do  not  go 
every  day — not  oftener  perhaps  than  once 
a  week,  and,  not  haying  called  there  since 
it  was  delivered,  it  followed  me  to  the 
House  last  night,  and  was  delivered  to  me 
after  the  meeting  of  the  House.  I  imme- 
diately sent  Lord  Derby  a  note,  dated  five 
o'clock,  in  the  following  terms : — 

*'  House  of  Commons,  5  o'Olock,  April  1. 

"  My  Lord — Your  Lordship's  letter  has  just 
reached  me  here.  I  should  deeply  regret  to  nave 
misrepresented  your  expressions,  and  can  plead,  in 
justification,  that  I  quoted  themfirom  ^ofiMr^  the 
most  authentic  record  of  our  Parliamentaty  dis- 
cussions.   I  hasten  to  tsuf  that,  if  yon  will  gm 
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me  autl^rity  for  stating  that  the  report  of  your 
Lordship's  speech  in  that  work  is  incorrect,  and 
authorise  me  to  say  that  your  words  are  accurately 
given  in  the  Mirror  of  ParliamerU^  I  shall  be  most 
luippj  to  be  the  medium  of  making  the  correction 
in  my  pbice  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; — and  I  am, 
my  Lord,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  R.  COBDEN. 

**  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Derby,  Ac." 

This  morning  I  received  another  letter  from 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

**  St.  James's  Square,  Thursday  Night. 

*'  Sir — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the 
reoeipt  of  your  letter,  dated  5  p.  m.  this  evening, 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  in  answer  to  mine 
of  yetterday  morning,  which  appears  only  then 
to  have  reached  you.  In  reply,  I  beg  to  say 
that  if  you  will  do  me  the  favour  of  referring  to 
my  letter  of  yesterday,  you  will  see  that  I  then 
expressed  my  conviction  that  the  report  from 
wMeh  you  quoted  my  speech  of  June,  1835,  was 
erroneous,  the  grounds  of  that  conviction,  and  the 
confirmation  which  it  subsequently  received  from 
an  examination  of  the  only  contemporaneous  re- 
port in  my  possession  of  what  I  really  said.  The 
JtfifTor  of  Parliament  had  then  been  recently  esta- 
blished m  consequence  of  the  extreme  inaccuracy 
of  Hansard^s  Reports  :  and  so  long  as  it  conti- 
tinoed,  it  was,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  by 
fiur  the  most  accurate  record  of  Parliamentary 
proceedings  *.  I  rely  on  its  accuracy  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  not  only  on  account  of  its  general 
character,  but  because  it  is  in  accordance,  as  the 
report  in  Hansard  is  at  variance,  with  all  the 
opinions  I  have  ever  entertained  and  acted  upon  ; 
and  I  think,  if  you  will  do  me  the  honour  of  com- 
paring the  two  reports,  you  will  have  no  difficulty 
yourself  in  deciding  which  of  the  two  bears  in- 
trinsic marks  of  the  greater  accuracy.  I  have  to 
reqaeet  that  your  explanation  may  not  be  delayed, 
as  I  see  that  your  unintentionally  erroneous  state- 
ment has  already  been  the  subject  of  comment, 
injurious  to  me,  in  many  leading  articles  of  the 
public  press. 

'*  I  think  it  right  to  add  that  Mr.  Walpole  is  in 
possession  of  the  correspondence  which  has  passed 
between  us,  including  this  letter. — I  am.  Sir, 
yonr  obedient  servant,  *^  Debby. 

"  R.  Cobdcn,  Esq.,  M.P." 

Now  Sir,  whilst  I  am  most  anxious  to 
do  justice  to  a  political  opponent,  I  am  not 
unnaturally  desirous  that  I  should  not 
suffer  from  iujustice  myself.  The  House 
^ill  observe  that  the  noble  Earl  does  not 
bring  any  charge  against  me  of  having 
made  an  unfounded  statement,  or  of  having 
made  an  erroneous  quotation  from  his 
speech  as  it  is  reported  in  Hansard,  We 
are  in  the  habit  in  this  House  of  bring- 
ing up  against  each  other  extracts  from 
the  reports  of  the  debates  given  in  that 
work;  and  I  was  not  aware  when  I  cited 
these  passages  from  the  noble  EarKs  speech 
that  there  was  any  other  authentic  record 
besides  Hansard  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  House  in  1835.  I  was  aware  that 
the  MhfTOT  of  Parliament  had  been  in 


existence  for  a  few  years,  but  it  did  not 
occur  to  me  that  it  was  in  existence  at  the 
period  to  which  I  refer.  I  will  read  to 
you  the  passage  of  the  noble  Earl's  speech 
as  reported  in  both  works.  [  Cries  of  **  No 
no  !**]  The  passage  is  very  short,  and  I 
have  no  desire  to  trespass  at  any  length  on 
your  attention.  The  passage  in  Hanscvrd 
is  as  follows  : — 

"  He  would  now  come  back  to  what  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  J.  Russell)  said  about  trusting  in  the 
forbearance  of  landlords,  and  upon  that  point  he 
agreed  with  his  noble  Friend.  If  they  had  the 
ballot,  he  would  say,  as  a  landlord,  that  he  would 
not  only  see  whether  the  elector  dependent  on 
him  voted,  but  he  would  see  him  put  the  ticket 
into  the  balloting  urn.  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  that  was  a  desirable  course  of  proceeding,  or 
a  course  that  ought  to  be  adopted  by  landlords 
unless  forced  to  it  by  expediency  ;  but  he,  as  a 
landlord,  would  be  driven  to  that  expediency  if 
the  ballot  were  employed,  in  order  to  satisfy  him- 
self." 

And  now  I  will  fead  the  same  passage,  as 
reported  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament:  — 

''  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  ballot  were  adopted 
in  England,  a  landlord  determined  to  exercise  his 
powers  oppressively  might  declare  that  he  would 
not  be  satisfied  unless  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes 
voters  put  their  tickets  into  the  ballot  box.  [An 
Hon.  Member :  No,  no !]  Let  not  the  hon. 
Member  who  calls  'No'  misunderstand  me.  I 
do  not  say  that  would  be  a  desirable  course  to 
pursue  ;  but  if  you  drive  men  to  expedients  in 
order  to  ascertain  how  persons  vote,  I  will  show 
you  by  what  means  they  have  it  in  their  power  to 
vote  so  as  to  defeat  your  object,  if  they  think  fit 
to  use  those  means." 

The  House  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that 
there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  be- 
tween these  two  statements.  In  Han- 
sard the  noble  Lord  is  made  to  say  that 
some  imaginary  landlord,  supposed  to  have 
a  propensity  to  oppression,  might  under 
certain  circumstances  pursue  a  certain 
course.  \Gries  of  **  No,  no!  In  the  Mir- 
ror of  Parliament,^*]  Yes — in  the  Mir- 
ror  of  Parliament  the  noble  Lord  is 
made  to  say  that  some  imaginary  landlord, 
supposed  to  be  disposed  to  oppression, 
might,  under  certain  circumstances,  pursue 
a  certain  course.  Whereas  in  Hansard^ 
the  noble  Lord  is  made  to  say  that  he 
would  pursue  that  course  himself.  Sir,  I 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  as  per- 
fectly satisfactory  the  explanations  of  the 
noble  Lord,  and  in  giving  him,  without  re- 
serve, the  full  benefit  of  the  interpretation 
which  is  placed  upon  his  words,  not  only 
by  the  noble  Lord  himself,  but  also  by  the 
Mirror  of  Parliament,  I,  of  course, 
feel  bound  to  withdraw  fully  and  most 
entirely     the    comments    and    strictures 
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which  I  mtde  in  reference  to  the  senti- 
mentf  attributed  to  the  noble  Lord;  only 
transferring  such  strictures,  comments, 
and  animadversions  to  those  imaginary  I 
landlords  whom  the  noble  Lord  had  in  his  { 
mind's  eye  when  he  made  his  speech  of 
1835. 

Mb.  WALPOLB  :  Sir,  I  may  he  per- 
mitted to  sav  that  the  frank  and  handsome 
explanation  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  has 
just  offered,  is,  I  can  assure  him,  as  satis- 
factory to  the  Government  as  I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  to  the  entire  House.  I  am 
sure.  Sir,  that  the  House  and  country  will 
feel  that  the  imputation  which  has  rested 
for  a  few  days  upon  my  noble  Friend,  is  as 
inconsistent  with  the  real  facts  of  the  case 
— now  that  these  facts  are  correctly  as- 
certained— as  it  must  always  havq  been 
supposed  to  be  from  his  untarnished  repu- 
tation and  unblemished  honour. 

[*  These,  we  are  happy  to  say,  must  be 
understood  as  his  Lordship's  individual 
opinions  only,  and  were  not  entertained 
at  the  time  by  the  majority  of  Parliamen- 
tary men,  e.g,  the  then  Prime  Minister, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  (see  Vol.  xxvi.  961). 

The  Mirror  of  Parliament  was  estab- 
lished in  1628 ;  and  during  the  earlier 
{ears  of  its  eiisteuco  was  well  done.  The 
Sditor  took  the  ordinary  course  of  offering 
to  hit  patrons  the  means  of  revising  the 
reports  of  their  speeches;  and  to  the  extent 
to  which  they  did  so,  the  reports  of  that 
work  have  great  value,  Mr.  Hansard,  at 
the  same  time,  had  the  same  arrangements 
-T-whichi  in  fapt,  had  existed  from  tho  com- 
meqcemont  of  the  work  in  1805; — and  the 
extent  to  which  his  offers  were  accepted, 
WMi  both  from  old  connexion  and  from  the 
fitab)e  reputation  of  the  work,  yery  great ; 
nor  was  this  confined  to  those  who  were 
peculiarly  friendly  to  him — many  of  those 
who  revised  the  reports  of  the  Mirror, 
availing  themselves  of  Mr.  Hansard's  re- 
ports also,  Tho  great  extent  to  which 
this  was  done  was  so  well  kpown  and  felt, 
that  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the  Mirror 
qf  ParltQment  would  prove  of  the  lesser 
value  as  au  authority;  it  consequently 
underwent  sevoral  changes  not  character- 
istic of  a  permanent  publication;  public 
support  was  gradually  withheld,  and  it  was 
discontinued  at  tho  close  of  the  Session  of 
1841. 

Up  to  this  time,  by  an  oversight  grow- 
ing out  of  long  usage,  no  record  was  kept 
bv  Mr.  llansard  of  the  speeches  which 
rdcoivod  revision,    But  in  1841  a  sys- 


tem was  established  for  the  purpMe  of 
regulating  the  printing  and  other  meehani- 
cat  arrangements  of  the  workt  which  it 
was  soon  seen  would  prove  a  very  interest- 
ing dooumentr— namely,  a  eolamnar  Piary 
of— 

1.  The  speeches  of  the  Members  which 
it  was  intended  to  submit  to  revision ; 

2.  Of  the  subject  of  the  debate  | 

3.  Of  the  dates  of  forwarding  the  proofs 
of  speeches,  and  the  date  of  their  return 
revised ; 

4.  Any  remarks  whieh  might  b^  ne- 
cessary. 

From  this  Diary  the  following  statistics 
have  been  gathered — sufficient  to  prove, 
beyond  controversy,  that  there  is  no  longer 
room  even  for  individual  opinion  as  te  the 
value  of  Hansard  as  a  record  of  the  Spoken 
Proceedings  o(  the  Parliament : — 

Session.        ^P^^f      Raturaed 
sent  out.        reviaod. 
1841    976    aa2 

1849  520  337 

1843  ......  515  393 

1844  Diary  mislaid* 

1845  536  618 

1846  449  843 

1847  598  iOO 

1848  , 710  ,  459 

}849  ......  650  ......  476 


1850 
1851 


779 
7?7 
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PUBLIO  BUSINESS—DISSOLUTION  OP 
PAHLIAMENT. 

On  the  Motion  that  the  I{ouae  at  its 
rising  adjourn  to  Monday  next, 

Mr.  MILKER  GIBSON  said,  he  thought 
that  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Ei^chequer  should  make  some  fiQUQunoe- 
ment  of  the  manner  in  whioh  he  prepased 
to  proceed  with  the  business  before  the 
Ilouse  after  the  Easter  vacation,  and  he 
wished  the  Militia  Bill  to  be  postponed 
beyond  the  first  day  of  meetbg  after  the 
holydays. 

The  CHANCELIiOR  of  thib  BXCHB. 
QUER  said,  that  on  iqaovipg  th^  adjoorn* 
moot  of  the  House  for  the  holydaySi  b^ 
would  state  the  arraugement  which  be 
proposed  tho  House  should  adopt  with 
respect  to  public  business,  The  GoTern- 
ment  was  anj^ious  to  expedite  the  public 
business  as  much  as  possible. 

Ma.  BRIGHT  said,  the  Militia  BiU  was 
too  important  a  measure  to  be  proceeded 
with  on  the  first  day  after  the  holydays* 
when  a  numerous  attendanoQ  of  Memben 
could  scarcely  be  eipected. 

The  CEfANCBLLOB  OF  thb  SXCBB- 
QUBR  said,  that  to  meet  the  wtihea  of 
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koB.  Members  then,  he  would  fix  the 
leeond  reading  of  the  Militia  Bill  for 
Vriday,  the  23rd  of  April. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir,  I  think, 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  the 
husinesa  of  the  Houae  ought  to  ho  expe- 
dited, and  I  have  no  objection  to  the  post- 
ponement of  the  Militia  Bill  to  the  23rd 
inaiant,  provided  that,  if  it  be  then  read  a 


misunderstanding  now  existing  in  the  pub* 
lie  mind,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
a  hope  that,  on  Monday  evening,  before 
going  into  Committee  of  Supply  we  shall 
have  such  a  statement  as  will  put  us  in 
complete  possession  of  the  intentions  of 
the  Government. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE. 
QUER :    Sir,  I  have  no  wish  to  interfere 


■eeond  time,  the  Government  proceed  with   with  any  discussion  which  the  House  may 
the  measure  without  delay.    While  on  this   legitimately  think  fit  to  entertain  with  re^^ 


subjeet  1  am  desirous  of  addressing  a  few 
words  to  the  House  on  a  mattor  connected 
with  it.     Much  apprehension  has  existed 
in  the  public  mind  during  the  last  few 
days  trovfk  a  belief  that  some  circumstance 
has  arisen  to  alter  the  intention  of  the 
Oovemmeat  to  advise  a  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament as  soon  as   the   state   of  public 
business  would  permit  that  course  to  be 
adopted.     I  will  not  particularly  advert  to 
the  eircumstauces  under  which  that  appre- 
hension  has   arisen.      I   feel   the   incon- 
venience of  adverting  to  words  supposed 
to  have  passed  in   a  conversation    else- 
where, at  which  no  Members  of  this  House 
may  have  been   present.     At  the   same 
time,  I  think  it  desirable  that  before  we 
enter  into  Committee  of  Supply  on  Mon- 
day, some  explanation  or  statement  on  the 
subject  should  be  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment.    I  feel  myself  the  more  bound  to 
require  this  course  to  be  taken,  because, 
relying  en  the  accuracy  of  reports  of  what 
had  passed  in  another  place  on  a  former 
oooasion,  and  being  assured  by  many  noble 
inends  of  mine  that  what  they  had  heard 
was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  them,  I  ad- 
vised those  with  whom  I  act  on  this  side 
of  the  House  not  to  do  anything  which 
weuld  have  the  effect   of  postponing   or 
delaying  the  Supplies,  hut  to  proceed  at 
oaea  to  vote  the  money  for  the  Estimates. 
This  side  of  the  House  certainly  complied 
with  that  request  most  cheerfully,  and  no 
less  than  14,000,000Z.  has  been  voted  with 
a  rapidity  perhaps  without  a  precedent — 
the  House  being  induced  to  do  so  by  the 
asspranee,  which  I  must  suppose  appeared 
to  them  satisfactory,  that  the  immediate 
measures  before  Parliament  would  be  ex- 
pedited as  much  as  possible,  and  that  the 
present  Parliament  would   not  be  called 
upon  to  consider  any  other  measures  than 
such  as  were  urgently  necessary  for  the 
Government  of  the  country.     I  feel  that 
I  am  responsible  to  many  Members  for 
having   recommended    that   course,    and, 
without  further  adverting  to  the  circum- 
staaoes  which  may  have  given  rise  to  any 


spect  to  the  conduct  of  Government  on 
going  into  Committee  of  Supply  on  Mon^ 
day  next;  but,  as  I  have  no  desire  that 
any  misconception  en  this  important  sub^ 
ject  should  unnecessarily  remain  until  Mon-f 
day,  perhaps  the  House  will  allow  me  now 
to  make  some  observations  on  what  has 
fallen  from  the  noble  Lord  opposite.     I  en- 
tirely agree  with  the  noble  Lord  that  it  ia 
most  inconvenient  to  have  contraversies  in 
one  House  respeeting  the  exact  meaning 
of  expressions  reported  to  have  been  used 
in  the  other;  but,  having  necessarily,  from 
my  position,  an  intimate  and  complete  ac- 
quaintance with  the  views  and  feelings  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown  with  respect  to  the  subject  to  which 
the  noble  Lord  has  referred,  I  have  no  he- 
sitation   in    saying — without   waiting  till 
Monday — that  very    great  misconception 
has  existed  within  the  last  two  or  three 
days  with  respect  to  the  intentions  of  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  that  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
never  intended  in  any  way  to  convey  to 
the  Parliament  or  the  country  the  impi^s-* 
sion  that  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  was  in  the  least 
degree  changed.     It  is  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  changed.     It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Govern  men  tr^as  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government — so  soon  as   those  measures 
are  passed  which  we  deem  necessary  for 
the  service  of  Her  Majesty,  and  for  the  se-* 
curity  and  good  government  of  her  realm, 
humbly  to  counsel  Her  Majesty  to  dissolve 
the  existing  Parliament;  and  we  shall  take 
this  course,  also,  with  the  full  intention  of 
recommending  Her  Majesty  to  meet  Her 
new  Parliament  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  under  circumstances  which  will 
afford  it  an  ample  and  complete  opportunity 
of  deciding  on  the  character  and  policy  of 
the  existing  Government.     In  saying  that, 
I  think  I  have  said  all  that  the  Government 
can  say.     We  have  never  for  a  moment 
hesitated  or  faltered  in  that  intention.    As 
for  any  Government  pledging  itself  to  re- 
commend a  dissolution  at  a  particular  and 
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specific  period,  it  is  a  course  which  I  think 
no  Member  of  this  House,  which  I  am  sure 
no  person  who  has  ever  been  in  the  service 
of  the  Crown,  will  call  for.     I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  noble  Lord  will  demand  such 
a  pledge  from  us.      It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  name  a  particular  hour,  day,  week, 
or  even  month,  when  the  dissolution  will 
take  place :  circumstances  might  occur  to 
render  it  most  impolitic,  if  not  impossible, 
to  dissolve  Parliament  at  any  period  which 
might  be  named.     All  I  can  say  is,  that 
80  soon  as  such  business  as  we  deem  abso- 
lutely necessary  and  indispensable  shall  be 
transacted,  we  will  humbly  recommend  Her 
Majesty  to  dissolve  Parliament;  and,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  misconception,  I  will 
add,  with  the  full  intention  of  advising  Her 
Majesty  to  summon  Her  new  Parliament  in 
the  course  of  the  present  year — I  mean  for 
a  bond  fide  sitting — ^in  which  the  policy  of 
the  Government  may  be  decided  on.     I  am 
now  only  repeating  what  I  intended  to 
convey  to  the  House  before,  and  what,  I 
am  sure,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown  to  convey  by  his 
communications  in  another  place.     These 
are  the  intentions  which  we  have  always 
had;  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  me,  after 
the  declaration  I  have  made,  to  assure  the 
House  that  we  will  endeavour  loyally  to 
fulfil  them. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  there  was  one 
thing  required  in  order  to  give  satisfac- 
tion to  all  parties,  and  that  was  a  state- 
ment of  what  those  measures  were  which 
the  Government  thought  necessary.  He 
must  state  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  an  idea  prevailed  that  there  existed 
an  unwillingness  to  give  that  information 
to  which  he  thought  the  House,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  entitled.  Though,  when 
first  assuming  power,  the  Government 
might  not  have  been  able  to  state  what 
those  necessary  measures  were,  surely  after 
this  lapse  of  time  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Cabinet,  must  have  made  up  their 
minds  on  the  subject. 

House  at  rising  to  adjourn  till  Monday 
next. 


HARWICH  BOROUGH. 

Mr.  T.  buncombe  said,  when  he 
gave  notice  of  his  Motion  for  issuing  the 
writ  for  Harwich  on  the  previous  evening, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  it  was  one  which 
was  generally  acceptable  to  hon.  Members 
on  his  own  side  of  the  House;  but  ho  had 
since  been  given  to  understand  that  oppo- 
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sition  would  be  offered  to  him,  not  from  the 
Ministerial,  but  from  his  own  side  of  the 
House.  On  the  previous  evening  he  bad  had 
the  honour  of  supporting  the  Motion  of  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for 
Westminster  (Sir  De  L.  Evans)  for  an  in- 
quiry into  the  misdeeds  of  the  borough  of 
Harwich.     The  Government  had  thought 
proper  to  oppose  that  inquiry;  and  the  right 
hon.   Gentleman   the    Secretary   for   the 
Home  Department  stated  reasons  why  that 
inquiry  should  be  resisted,  adding  that  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  allow  a  writ  to 
issue  for  the  borough  of  Harwich,  as  this 
Parliament  was  on  the  eve  of  a  dissolution. 
He  (Mr.  T.  Buncombe)  had  objected  to 
this  course ;  he  had  said  that  there  never 
was   anything  more  unconstitutional,    or 
unprecedented,    and    he   had  maintained 
that  the  House  was  bound  either  to  insti- 
tute an  inquiry  into  the  alleged  corruption 
of  this  borough,  or  else  not  to  suspend  the 
issue  of  a  writ  for  a  new  election.     There 
was  a  difficulty  in  suspending  the  writ  at 
all,  for  this  reason,  that  the  Committee 
had  not  made   any  report  of  corruption 
against  Harwich,   but  had  declared  the 
election  void  in  consequence  of  the  return- 
ing officer  having  closed  the  poll  before 
the  time  allowed  by  law.     He  waa  fnlly 
convinced  that  this  borough  was  a  nest 
and  hotbed  of  corruption,  but  that  was  no 
reason  why  they  should  establish  the  most 
dangerous  doctrine  that  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  could,  upon  any  occasion  he  thought 
proper,  say,  ''such  or  such  a  place  shall 
have  no  representative,"  at  a  time  when 
no  inquiry  was  pending.   If  this  were  done 
in  one  case,  it  might  be  done  in  another. 
Upon  this  ground  he  (Mr.  T.  Buncombe) 
said  that  if  they  refused  the  inquiry  moved 
by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  West- 
minster, a  writ  should  at  once  be  issued. 
How  was  the  approaching  dissolution  to 
take  place  ?     It  was  not  to  take  place  in 
consequence  of  this  Parliament  running  its 
natural  course,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
advice  that  was  to  be  given  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Crown.     And  were  they  to 
suspend  the  issue  of  a  new  writ  beciuise 
certain  advice,  which  nobody  knew  whether 
it  was  to  be  given  in  May,  or  June,  or 
July,  was  to  be  offered  at  some  time  or 
another  to  the  Crown  by  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter ?    It  was  true  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Home  Secretary  afterwards,  in 
the  course  of  the  debate,  had  said  that  he 
had  another  reason  for  refusing  to  allow  a 
writ  to  issue.    It  was  this — that  if  he  pro- 
posed the  issuing  of  the  writ,  it  wonid  he 
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said  tbat  tbe  Goyernment  had  influence  in 
the  borough,  and  that  a  supporter  of  the 
GoYemment  was  about  to  be  returned  for 
it.  Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
was  a  delicacy,  and  punctiliousness,  and 
scrupulosity  about  this  reason  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  such  as  he  (Mr.  T.  Dun- 
combe)  had  never  before  witnessed;  and 
he  only  hoped  that  the  wear  and  tear  of 
official  life  would  not  remove  such  honour- 
able feelings  from  the  mind  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  He  (Mr.  T.  Buncombe) 
could  not  understand  upon  what  grounds 
they  had  the  right  to  suspend  the  issuing 
of  this  writ,  and  he  hoped  that  the  House 
would  not  deprive  even  the  borough  of 
Harwich,  with  all  its  delinquencies,  of  its 
oonstitutional  rights. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

**  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  Warrant  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  to  make  out  a  new  Writ 
for  the  electing  of  a  Burgess  to  serre  in  this  pre- 
lent  Parliament  for  the  Borough  of  Harwich,  in 
the  room  of  Robert  Wigram  Crawford,  esquire, 
whose  Election  has  been  determined  to  be  void." 

Mr.  BOUVERIE  said,  he  begged  to 
move  as  an  Amendment  that  no  writ  should 
issue  during  this  Session  of  Parliament 
for  the  borough  of  Harwich.  He  agreed 
with  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Fins- 
bury  (Mr.  T.  Duncombe),  that  Harwich  was 
a  rotten  nest  of  corruption,  and  it  was  upon 
that  ground  that  he  called  upon  the  House 
not  to  encourage  corruption  by  issuing  an- 
other writ  for  this  borough.  It  had  been 
said  that  there  were  only  two  courses 
which  could  be  pursued  on  the  present  oc- 
casion: either  to  institute  an  inquiry,  or  to 
issue  a  writ.  But  he  (Mr.  Bouverie)  would 
affirm  that  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  one 
of  three  courses  might  be  adopted,  and  that 
they  might  either  determine  to  issue  the 
yrriif  or  to  suspend  the  issue,  or  to  insti- 
tute an  inquiry.  They  all  knew  what  had 
been  disclosed  on  the  Committee,  with  re- 
spect to  Harwich  in  1841,  and  that  a  com- 
promise had  been  effected  with  reference 
to  the  return  for  that  borough,  with  the 
yiew  of  screening  the  Members  who  were 
returned  at  that  election.  Had  there  been 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  since  1841  the 
state  of  things  had  in  the  least  degree  im- 
proved? Far  from  it.  In  1847  there  was 
another  election,  and  in  reference  to  the 
candidates  returned  at  that  time  a  Com- 
mittee of  that  House  had  declared  that  Mr. 
John  Attwood  had  been  guilty  of  bribery 
by  means  of  his  agents.  It  was  alleged  in 
extenuation  of  the  sins  of  this  borough, 
that  two  elections  had  occurred  there  since 


1847,  and  that  there  was  no  proof  of  bri- 
bery having  been  resorted  to  at  either  of 
them ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  they  need- 
ed no  fresh  evidence  to  show  that  the  bo- 
rough was  a  sink  of  corruption.     He  (Mr. 
Bouverie)  had  voted  with  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  for  Westminster  (Sir  De  L. 
Evans)  for  an   inquiry  into  the  practices 
that  were  alleged  to  exist  in  Harwich;  but 
the  House  had  refused  to  grant  that  in- 
quiry.    And  now  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Finsbury,   with  the  zeal  for  logic 
which  always  distinguished  him,  said  that 
they  must  issue  a  writ  for  a  new  election. 
Upon  this  point  he  (Mr.  Bouverie)  joined 
issue  with  his  hon.  Friend,  and  he  would 
say  that  it  was  an  old  constitutional  prac- 
tice that  the  writ  should  be  suspended  in 
cases  where  bribery  was   suspected,  and 
that  not  in  one  Session  only,  but  in  some 
cases  from  Session  to  Session.      In  the 
year  1700  it  was   ordered   that  no  writ 
should  issue  for  Winchilsea.     In  the  same 
year  a  similar  order  was  made  with  respect 
to  Great  Grimsby,  and  the  same  course 
was  at  different  succeeding   times  taken 
with  respect  to  New  Shoreham,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  and  other  places.     He  thought 
that  the  corruption  which  existed  at  Har- 
wich would  justify  them  in  resorting  to  the 
old  constitutional  rule  of  withholding  the 
writ.     Before  two  or  three  months  elapsed 
there  must  be  a  new  election,  and  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  that  with  re- 
ference to  this  borough  ?    Why,  that  there 
would  be  no  appropriate  remedy  in  case  of 
corruption  at  an  immediate  election.     If  a 
writ  were  now  issued,  the  most  gross  and 
beastly  corruption  might  be  practised,  but 
there  would  be  no  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
fact,  because  it  was  morally  certain  that 
Parliament  would  be  dissolved  before  any 
inquiry  could  take  place.     But  if  the  House 
now  suspended  the  writ,  the  electors  would 
have  an  opportunity  at  the  next  general 
election  of  showing  that  they  had  aban- 
doned the  malpractices  of  which  they  had 
been  guilty. 

Amendment  proposed — 

"  To  leave  out  from  the  word  *  That  *  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
'  no  -warrant  do  issue  this  Session  of  Parliament 
for  any  new  Writ  for  the  Borough  of  Harwich,* 
instead  thereof." 

Question,  **  That  the  words  proposed  to 
be  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question.'* 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  coin- 
cided with  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury 
(Mr.  T.  Duncombe)  in  thinking  that  the 
^n'it  for  the  borough  of  Harwich  ought  at 
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onoe  to  istue.     As  to  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.   Memher    for    Kilmarnock   (Mr. 
Bouverie),  he  must  express  his  entire  dis- 
approbation of  it.     If  constituencies  were 
thus  to  be  disfranchised — if  any  oonstitu^ 
ency  was  to  be  so  treated  upon  a  charge 
of  corruption,  where  was  such  a  system  to 
end  9     Since  the  revelations  made  by  Mr. 
Coppock,  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  seemed 
to  have  the  most  morbid  sensibility  regard- 
ing corruption.     Seeing  and  knowing  what 
took  place  throughout  the  kingdom,  it  was 
most  unfair  that  they  should  single  out  a 
small  borough  like  Harwich,  and  visit  it 
with  the  penalty  of  disfranchisement — that 
was  a  proceeding  most  inconsistent   and 
unjust.     If  they  looked  back  a  little,  they 
would  find  that  it  was  not  in  small  boroughs 
alone  that  oorruption  prevailed — he  would 
refer  them  to  former  elections  in  the  City 
of  London  itself.      Look    at    Greenwich. 
Why,  it  was  proved  before  a  County  Court 
that  Alderman  Salomons  had  given  direct 
orders  for  a  large  expenditure  on  the  part 
of  certain  agents  and  publicans;  this  was 
proved  before  the  County  Court,  but  Alder- 
man Salomons  escaped  payment  of  those 
charges,  on   the  ground  that  they    were 
illegal,  and  in  contravention  of  the  Act  to 
Repress  Bribery,  Corruption,  and  Treating. 
If  they  were  to  make  the  case  of  Harwich 
a  precedent  to  be  rigorously  adhered  to, 
then  they  ought  to  inquire  into  half  the 
constituencies  in  the  kingdom.    They  con- 
stantly heard  it  stated  that  tho  Members 
on  his  side  of  the  House  obtained  their 
seats  by  more  corrupt  means  than  those 
on  the  other.     Now,  that  he  emphatically 
denied.      He  could  state,  from  his    own 
knowledge,  that  if  an  inquiry  were  made 
into  all  the  constituencies  in  the  kingdom, 
his  side  of  the  House  would  be  found  to 
contrast  most  favourably  with  the  other. 
Bribery  was  unusual  in  counties — it  was, 
indeed,  very  seldom  practicable.     It  was 
further  alleged  that   tenant-farmers  were 
frequently  obliged  to  vote   against    their 
inclination.     The  fact  was  otherwise,  and 
he  would  not  advise  any  set  of  men  to  go 
to  the  country  upon  such  a  supposition. 
The  tenant-farmers  felt  what  they  expres- 
sed, and  would  vote  as  they  spoke  and  felt 
— any  party  of  landowners  who  went  to 
the  country  upon  any  other  belief  would  go 
upon  a  most  perilous  adventure,  and  might 
be  certain  of  their  fate.     The  imputations 
cast    upon  farmers,  that  they  were    the 
mere  tools  and  agents  of  landlords,  was  a 
calumny  and  a  libel  on  them.     He  trusted 
the  House  would  not  accode  to  the  Amend- 
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ment  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilmameck 
— that  they  would  not  adopt  to  unoontti* 
tutional  a  course  as  to  decide  by  a  mere 
majority  of  that  House  upon  a  great  coot 
stitutional  question,  setting  law  and  privi* 
lege  at  defiance. 

Sir  De  LACY  EVANS  said,  the  hen. 
Gentleman  had  complained  of  a  sort  of 
morbid  sensibility  which  had  been  shewn 
by  that  House  with  regard  to  corruption; 
but,  considering  that  a  Bill  had  been 
brought  forward  by  the  Government  of 
which  he  was  a  supporter  for  the  express 
purpose  of  enacting  provisions  to  put  down 
corruption,  such  a  complaint  on  his  part  was 
rather  strange.  He  (Sir  De  L.  Evans)  had 
stated  in  his  remarks,  on  a  former  eyentng» 
that  there  were  particular  oiroumstanees 
connected  with  this  borough  that  made  it 
conspicqous  above  all  other  oorrupi  bo- 
roughs in  this  country,  and  that  there  was 
stronger  proof  against  it  than  there  was 
against  St.  Albans  and  Sudbury,  for  that 
two  Committees  had  found  it  gudtj  of  cor- 
ruption. He  had  offered  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary,  that  if 
he  would  point  out  any  other  borough 
equally  corrupt,  he  (Sir  De  L.  Evans) 
would  withdraw  his  Motion;  but  not  one 
syllable  had  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
in  answer.  Under  these  ciroumstanoes  he 
must  oppose  the  issuing  of  this  writ. 

Mr.  KER  SETMER  said,  he  had  been 
Chairman  of  the  Harwich  Election  Com- 
mittee, and  must  say  that,  after  a  long 
scrutiny,  the  Committee  were  of  opinion 
that  general  corruption  had  not  ppevailed 
at  that  election.  The  House  must  w^ 
know  that  allegations  in  an  election  peti- 
tion ought  not  to  be  considered  as  e¥idenee, 
and  he  would  further  remark,  that  if  the 
principle  of  condonation  were  ever  to  be 
admitted,  Harwich  had  amply  condoned 
whatever  offences  it  had  been  guilty  of. 

Mr.  roebuck  said,  that  in  1842  he 
had  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  certain  matters  eon- 
nected  with  Harwich,  when  it  was  preyed 
that  money  had  been  spent  in  the  borough 
in  a  wholesale  manner.  When  the  inqnines 
of  that  Committee  were  closed,  he  had 
come  before  the  House,  and  had  moved 
that  no  writ  should  issue  for  Harwieh,  but 
that  Motion  was  negatived  by  the  House. 
Ten  years  had  now  elapsed  since  that  time; 
much  bribery  might  haye  tak^i  ]^aee 
during  that  period,  but  none  had  been 
proved,  and  the  House  was  now  asked  to 
do  that  which,  when  he  had  asked  it»  at  a 
time  that  the  inqnirj  was  freflli,  and  the 
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whol#  thing  waa  proved  to  the  Sf^tisfaction 
of  eYtrjbodjf  the  House  had  refused  to 
do.  Hqw  oQuld  thej  i^ow  attempt  to  re-^ 
fil86  |b«  ifliubg  of  a  new  writ  after  ten 
years  had  elapsed,  during  whioh  UQ  fresh 
QYidenoe  had  been  adduced  Against  the 
borough  ? 

M».  BRIGHT  begged  to  remind  his 
boo.  And  learned  Friend  (Mr.  Roebuck)  of 
tiie  Keiolation  of  the  Committee  of  1847. 
referred  to  by  the  hon,  Member  for  KiU 
mamock  (Mr,  Bouverie),  whioh  declared 
that  %i  that  election  Mr.  Attwood  had  been, 
by  hit  agents,  guilty  of  bribery.  It  ap- 
peared that  there  was  something  like  le- 
gieid  sequence  in  the  argument  of  tho  hon. 
ICeinber  for  Finsbury  (Mr.  T.  Buncombe), 
that  the  House,  having  refused  an  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  borough,  was  bound 
to  issue  the  writ.  But  there  were  two 
kinds  of  punishment  which  Parliament  had 
power  to  inflict  upon  offending  boroughs. 
The  one  was,  an  inquiry  wUh  a  view  to 
divfranehiiement,  which  might  be  termed 
9i^pital  punishment.  The  other  was  the 
minor  punishment  of  the  suspension  of  the 
writ,  They  were  now  approaching  the  ter- 
Bliqation  of  the  present  Parliament]  and  if 
My  malpraetices  should  take  place  at  an 
eleetioii  for  Harwich,  consequent  upon  a 
wHt  now  issued,  it  wpuld  be  impossible  for 
tbia  Parliament  to  punish  it  in  any  way. 
Be  therefore  proposed  that  the  House 
ebenld  not  make  itself  responsible  for  issu- 
ing any  writ  now,  but  that  it  should  allow 
Serwieh  to  exercise  its  privilege  at  the 
genenri  election  of  returning  Members  to 
that  Souse. 

Sm  ROBERT  H.  INGLIS  said,  that 
||m  ben.  Member  for  Manchoster  (Mr. 
Bright)  bad  stated  that  Parliament  had 
iwe  punishments  to  inflict  upon  offending 
berepghs.  Who  denied  it  ?  The  question 
reelly  was,  not  whether  Parliament  might 
ip4iot  either  punishment,  but  whether  that 
Beufo  would  think  fit  to  inflict  either  in 
tbe  pFesent  ease.  There  was  no  doctrine 
n^re  eloer  than  this,  that  whenever  a  va- 
eanej  oceurred,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  ro- 
meiilipf  Members  of  that  House  to  supply 
ii,  Sxeeptions  might  occur,  and  if  a  Com- 
Oiittee  milde  a  Special  Report,  upon  that 
Speeiel  Bepert  the  House  might  act.  But 
WHS  there  a  Special  Report  in  this  case  ? 
TbfT^  bad  been  two  elections  at  Harwich 
iineA  1848i  and  had  it  been  alleged  in 
mihv  tfuse  that  there  had  been  such  bri- 
biiy  M  to  justify  that  House,  without  the 
••tOi|f«gWSQHt  of  a  Special  Report  of  any 
ChwuBfttttf  in  recommending  a  measure  so 


severe  as  the  disfranchisement  of  Harwich 
— for  disfranchisement  it  was,  in  faotj  if 
they  continued  to  suspend  the  writ  ?  If 
once  the  principle  was  got  rid  of,  that 
Members  of  Parliament  were  elected  by 
their  constituencies  ex  cUbita  juatiticB,  it 
would  be  absolutely  in  the  power  of  a  ty* 
rant  majority  in  that  House  to  rid  them-i 
selves  altogether  of  their  opponents. 

Mr.  COBBOLD  said,  that  he  had  been 
a  voter  at  the  last  three  elections  for  Har-r 
wich,  and  he  would  undertake  to  say  that 
there  was  no  ground  whatever  for  the 
sweeping  allegation^  that  hi^d  been  made 
respecting  bribery  at  those  elections. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  did 
not  concur  with  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Oxford  in  think- 
ing that  the  Amendment  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kilmarnock  (Mr.  Bouve- 
rie) would  be  an  unparliamentary  proceed- 
ing, or  that  it  would  be  a  precedent  that 
would  give  an  undue  power  to  a  tyrannical 
majority.  The  power  of  suspending  i^ 
writ  had  been  used  by  that  House  from 
time  to  time  since  the  year  1696,  when  he 
believed  the  earliest  precedent  of  this  kind 
was  established.  With  respect,  however, 
to  this  particular  instance,  he  owned  that 
there  was  much  more  doubt  as  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  exeroising  this  power,  He  con* 
sidered  that  the  House  having  obosen,  on 
the  last  occasion  when  the  seat  for  Har- 
wich was  declared  void,  to  suspend  the  is- 
suing of  the  writ  from  the  month  of  July 
last  to  the  present  April,  there  oould  be  no 
reason  for  it  to  alter  its  course.  His  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  R.  Inglis),  appeared  to  think 
that  the  House  had  been  in  error  all  that 
time,  and  ought  now  to  make  haste  to  get 
out  of  it.  Now  he  (Lord  J.  Russell),  when 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
certainly  could  not  agree  in  that  view,  ^nd 
having  consulted  with  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Northumberland  (Sir  G. 
Grey),  they  determined  that,  if  a  new  writ 
for  Harwich  was  proposed  to  be  issued, 
they  should  oppose  that  Motion.  He  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  had  seen  no  reason  for  changing 
the  opinion  he  had  formed,  or  the  course 
he  had  decided  upon  taking.  Nevertheless, 
it  would  seem  that  the  last  two  elections 
for  Harwich  made  this  a  peculiar  case;  and 
he  thought  the  opinion  of  the  House  ap- 
peared now  to  bo  in  favour  of  issuing  the 
writ.  If,  however,  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr, 
Bouverie)  chose  to  divide  the  House,  he 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  must  certainly  divide 
with  him;  but  he  would  rather  suggest  to 
hia  hon.  Friend  that  it  would  be  better 
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not  to  divide,  but  to 'allow  the  writ  to 
issue. 

Mb.  HUME  thought  there  had  been  as 
much  bribery  at  the  last  two  elections  for 
Harwich  as  at  any  former  election;  and 
charges  of  bribery  had  been  brought  against 
the  sitting  Members,  which  charges,  how- 
ever,  were  not  gone  into,  because  the  re- 
turn was  declared  null  upon  some  other 
preliminary  allegation — such,  for  instance, 
as  when  Mr.  Prinsep*8  seat  was  declared 
Toid  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  pos- 
sess the  requisite  property  qualification. 
He  should  support  the  Amendment,  be- 
cause he  thought  the  suspension  of  the 
writ  a  mode  of  punishing  the  borough  for 
its  corruption. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  who  was 
a  high  Parliamentary  authority,  stated  that 
there  were  a  variety  of  precedents  on  the 
journals  for  suspending  a  writ;  but  he 
would  ask  the  noble  Lord  whether  the  pre- 
cedents to  which  he  referred  did  not  all  of 
them  occur  prior  to  the  Grenville  Act, 
when  the  House  itself  decided  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  elections;  and  whether  the 
noble  Lord  was  prepared  to  favour  the 
House  with  any  precedent  applicable  to 
the  particular  circumstances  that  they 
had  now  to  consider  ?  Now,  it  was  true 
that  in  the  year  1842  there  was  a  very 
strong  Report  submitted  to  that  House,  in 
which  it  was  declared  that  extensive  bri- 
bery had  prevailed  at  Harwich ;  and  it  was 
recommended  to  the  House  at  the  time 
that,  if  necessary,  a  further  and  more 
searching  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the 
alleged  corrupt  practices,  to  see  whether 
they  were  of  so  extensive  a  character  as  to 
justify  the  disfranchisement  of  the  borough. 
The  House,  however,  on  that  occasion 
chose  to  pass  over  the  Committee's  Report, 
and  agreed  to  the  issuing  of  a  new  writ; 
and  if  any  act  could  amount  to  what  was 
called  condonation,  unquestionably  the 
House,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  that 
had  occurred  in  1842  at  Harwich  had 
acted  upon  that  principle.  In  1847  an 
election  took  place,  and  there  was  a  Report 
by  an  Election  Committee  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  Attwood  had  been  guilty  of  bri- 
bery by  his  agents,  and  that  gentleman 
was  in  consequence  unseated.  But  it  was 
stated  by  bon.  Members,  in  1847  or  1848 
(ho  forgot  exactly  which  year),  that  the 
proofs  of  bribery  were  of  so  flagrant  a 
character  as  to  warrant  the  interference  of 
that  House,  and  to  demand  a  further  inves- 
tigation.    At  that  time  an  Act  had  been 


passed  under  the  auspices  of  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  (Lord  J.  Russell),  by  which, 
if  in  the  course  of  any  inquiry  before  an 
Election  Committee  that  Committee  had 
reason  to  believe  that  any  charges  of  bri- 
bery had  been  withdrawn,  or  abandoned, 
or  not  hand  fide  prosecuted,  it  would  be 
competent  for  the  Committee  to  report 
that  fact  to  the  House,  and  the  House 
might  then  direct  the  Committee  to  reas- 
semble and  investigate  those  charges.  He 
was,  therefore,  entitled  to  say,  with  regard 
to  1848,  when  the  Committee  reported  that 
Mr.  Attwood  had  been  guilty  of  bribery, 
and  unseated  him,  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence before  the  Committee  to  induce  them 
to  think  that  extensive  bribery  had  pre- 
vailed, or  there  would  have  been  a  Special 
Report  on  the  subject,  nor  to  induce  the 
House  to  believe  that  any  charges  of  bri- 
bery had  not  been  fairly  investigated. 
Then  he  had  a  right  to  take  his  stand  on 
the  year  1842,  and  to  consider  whether, 
since  that  time,  any  circumstances  had 
occurred  to  warrant  the  House — contrary 
to  precedents,  he  maintained — in  taking 
the  extraordinary  course  of  refusing  to 
issue  this  writ.  Now,  at  the  two  elections 
subsequent  to  1842  it  was  not  pretended 
by  any  one  that  the  slightest  bribery  had 
been  practised  at  Harwich.  Well,  what 
had  occurred  with  regard  to  that  suspen- 
sion of  the  writ  to  which  the  noble  Lord 
referred  ?  Subsequent  to  the  last  election, 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Judge  Advocate 
(Mr.  Bankes)  presented  a  petition  to  that 
House,  conveying  charges  that  intimida- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  late  Government 
had  considerably  influenced  the  election; 
and  under  these  circumstances  it  was  not 
thought  right  to  issue  the  writ.  His  right 
hon.  Friend  had  since  explained  why  it 
was  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent Session  he  had  not  renewed  that  pro- 
position. Afterwards  a  notice  was  given 
by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  West- 
minster (Sir  De  L.  Evans)  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  bring  charges  of  gpross  bribery 
against  the  borough'  of  Harwich,  and  he 
asked  the  House  to  defer  the  issue  of  the 
writ  until  his  allegations  were  considered. 
The  House,  however,  after  hearing  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member's  statement,  did 
not  consider  that  he  had  made  out  his 
case,  and  refused  to  issue  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry  for  which  he  asked.  Under 
all  these  circumstances,  what  was  it  the 
duty  of  that  House  to  do  ?  Was  Harwich 
entitled  to  a  repi*esentation  in  that  House, 
or  was  it  not  ?    If  there  was  no  charge, 
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And  no  intention  to  prefer  any  charge,  he 
8aid  they  would  do  an  injustice  if  for  a 
single  day  they  withheld  the  issuing  of  the 
writ,  and  prevented  Harwich  from  heing 
represented  in  that  House.  The  argument 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Bouverie),  that 
the  writ  could  he  issued  for  the  approach- 
ing general  election,  was  perfectly  inex- 
plicable. Why  would  it  he  more  fit  to 
issue  it  after  a  dissolution  than  before  it  ? 
The  nob}e  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  risen 
to  Tindicate  his  own  consistency;  but  it 
appeared  that  he  was  anxious  not  to  he 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  being  consistent, 
because  he  suggested  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber should  withdraw  the  Amendment,  and 
allow  the  writ  to  issue. 

Mb.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  said,  the 
House  had  virtually  decided  that  no  further 
inquiry  into  this  matter  was  necessary,  and 
under  those  circumstances  he  could  not  see 
how  it  could  be  made  consistent  either  with 
former  precedents  or  with  reason  or  justice 
that  they  should  refuse  any  longer  that 
which  was  the  natural  right  of  a  constitu- 
ency. He  should  consequently  vote  for  is- 
suing the  writ. 

Mb.  DEEDES  said,  that,  having  acted 
as  a  Chairman  of  the  Committee  which  sat 
upon  the  last  election  for  Harwich,  he 
could  state  that  it  was  distinctly  and  openly 
declared  by  the  counsel  for  the  petitioner 
that  he  had  never  any  intention  whatever 
to  charge  tlie  sitting  Member,  or  any  of 
his  immediate  friends  concerned  in  the 
election,  with  any  acts  of  bribery  or  cor- 
ruption. 

Mb.  mow  ATT  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  Government,  which  af- 
fected the  character  of  that  House  for 
justice,  good  faith,  and  consistency.  He 
wished  to  ask  what  distinction  could  be 
drawn  between  St.  Albans  and  the  borough 
of  Harwich  ?  The  two  cases  were  admitted 
to  be  parallel  up  to  the  year  1848;  but  the 
bribery  practised  at  the  last  two  elections 
could  not  be  gone  into  because  the  elec- 
tions were  annulled  upon  preliminary  ob- 
jections. 

Mb.  BOUYERIE  said,  that  after  the 
discussion  that  had  taken  place,  he  would 
not  press  his  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  tcithdravon. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered — 

"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  israe  his  Warraot  to 
the  ClflriL  of  the  Crown,  to  make  out  a  new  Writ 
§ar  the  electing  of  a  Bargess  to  serve  in  this  pre- 
Miit  FnliaBieot  for  the  Borough  of  Harwich,  in 
the  room  of  Robert  Wigram  Crawford,  esquire, 
~  has  been  defiennined  to  be  void." 


REPAYMENT  OF  ADVANCES  ACTS 
AMENDMENT  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Lord  NAAS  moved  the  Second  Reading 
of  this  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time." 

Mr.  FITZSTEPHEN  FRENCH  said: 
Sir,  in  giving  notice  of  my  intention  to  op- 
pose the  Second  Reading  of  this  Bill,  and 
in  rising  to  carry  that  intention  into  effect, 
I  beg  to  assure  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  that  I  have  no  desire  to  offer 
a  factious  or  unfair  opposition  to  any 
measures  they  may  deem  advisable  to  pro- 
pose. I  seek  not  to  hold  them  responsible 
for  the  legislative  enactments  or  the  ex- 
ecutive decisions  of  which  I  complain. 
They  have  no  part  in  the  Treasury  Minute 
which  is  about  to  become  the  subject  of 
discussion  this  evening — a  document  as 
unjust  as  it  is  illegal.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment cannot  be  considered  answerable 
for  a  course  of  policy  which,  however  well- 
intended  it  may  have  been,  has  destroyed 
the  capital  and  depopulated  the  shores  of 
Ireland;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  bound  to  ad- 
mit, that  whilst  they  occupied  the  benches 
from  which  I  am  now  speaking,  every  pro- 
position for  the  amelioration  of  Ireland  re- 
ceived from  them  a  fair  and  generous 
consideration.  I  cannot  forget  that  with- 
out a  single  exception  they  voted  for  an 
advance  of  16,000,000^,,  the  professed 
object  of  which  was  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  sister  kingdom.  I 
feel,  under  these  circumstances,  if  I  can 
make  out  a  case  worthy  of  attention,  it 
will  receive  at  their  hands  a  full  and 
fair  consideration.  The  Treasury  Minute 
which  it  is  the  object  of  this  Bill  to  con- 
firm, is  one  stating  that  where  the  ex- 
penditure of  any  electoral  division  in  Ire- 
land for  the  support  of  her  poor  for  the 
year  amounted  to  4^.  in  the  pound,  the 
treasurer  should  retain  in  his  hands  the 
whole  of  the  consolidated  annuity  due 
from  that  electoral  division;  and  where  the 
expenditure  for  the  support  of  the  poor 
and  the  consolidated  annuity  amount  to- 
gether to  a  sum  exceeding  4ts.  in  the 
pound,  then  the  balance  to  be  paid  by  the 
treasurer  on  account  of  the  instalments 
should  be  onlv  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  the  expenditure  for  the  support 
I  of  the  poor,  and  the  amount  produced  bj 
i  a  charge  of  4s.  in  the  pound.  Now,  a 
j  Treasury  Minute  like  this,  as  affecting  the 

I  local  taxation  of  this  country,  would  be  ft 
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perfect  nullity;  but  it  was  not  bo  with  re- 
gard to  Ireland,  for  so  heavily  taxed  was 
that  unfortunate  country,  that  eyeu  by  this 
assistance,  trifling  as  it  may  appear,  a  sum 
of  75,S50L  would  be  released  out  of 
245,000^.,  leaving  a  balance  of  170»000^. 
to  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury.  The  propor- 
tions in  which  the  sum  would  be  remitted 
4n  the  several  provinccb  would  be  27QI, 
in  Ulster;  3)0732.  in  Leinster;  24,0172.  in 
Connaught ;  and  48}5022.  in  Munster. 
There  has  been  delivered  to  this  House  a 
lettef  signed  by  Sir  Charles  Trcvelyan, 
whose  abilities  1  willingly  admit,  but  whose 
inaccurate  knowledge  of  Ireland  and  its 
affairs  renders  him  peculiarly  unsuited  to 
the  office  of  "  child's  guide  to  Chancel- 
lors of  the  Exchequer,'*  saying  that  the 
result  of  this  Minute  is  merely  to  es- 
tablish a  maximum  charge  for  what 
he  calls  "the  demands  of  the  public*'  of 
4ff.  in  the  pound.  I  contend  that  that 
will  not  be  the  mere  effect  of  this 
Minute.  The  effect  of  this  Treasury 
Minute  will  be»  and  must  be,  for  the  next 
forty  years,  to  keep  up  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  unions  of  Ireland,  doubt, 
discontent,  and  excitement.  The  Minute 
is  to  be  renewed  every  year;  the  effect  of 
it  consequently  will  be,  to  supply  during 
that  period  a  constant  motive  ^r  the  most 
wasteful  and  reckless  expenditure  of  the 
poor-law  fund.  The  managers  and  guar- 
dians of  a  poor-law  union  have  only  to 
manage  to  expend  4#.  in  the  pound,  and 
they  are  Safe  from  all  demands  for  that 
year  from  the  treasurer  on  account  of  the 
annuity.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  more 
absurd  or  a  more  mischievous  practice,  cir- 
cumstanced as  Ireland  is,  than  this  ?  The 
Minute,  in  fact,  says,  *'  only  be  wasteful, 
and  we  will  make  no  demand  whatever 
upon  you."  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if 
Ireland  is  sinking,  when  the  great  boon 
for  which  we  are  called  on  to  be  grateful  is 
that  which  generously  offers  us  a  bounty  upon 
improvidence  and  mismanagement,  and  im  ■ 
poses  a  fine  upon  economy  and  thrift? 
No  union  is  to  share  your  boon  until  it 
has  qualified  itself  by  extravagance  of 
expenditure  and  mismanagement.  I  come 
now  to  the  Consolidated  Annuities  Act, 
the  12  <k  13  Vict,  c.  14.  This  Act  was 
passed  to  give  the  most  uncontrolled  and 
unlimited  powers  to  the  Treasury  over 
the  rateable  property  in  Ireland.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Trea- 
sury as  regarded  this  matter.  Under 
this  Act,  the  late  Treasury  were  able  to  do 
as  they  pleased.     They  were  to   decide, 
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without  any  appeal,  what  the  llabilitieB 
of  the  different  unions  amounted  to.  The 
unions  authorities  had  no  voice  whateret'  in 
determining  their  decision;  the  TreaiUfy 
having  made  their  decision  as  to  the  lia» 
bilities  of  the  unions,  wet^  to  convekt 
them  into  long  or  short  annuitiee  at 
their  pleasure.  Great  at  their  po#eft 
were  under  this  act,  they  did  not  eiilitfy 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Bkchequet  and  the 
Treasury  Board,  but  their  first  act  woe  to 
assume  a  power  not  given  them  by  this 
Act,  or  any  other.  They  were  Hot  au- 
thorised to  delegate  their  powers  to  any 
other  body,  yet  the  first  thing  they  did  wai 
to  delegate  them  to  the  Poor  Listir  Com^ 
missioners;  and  having  doUe  ihat»  I  eoii- 
tend  that  ovety  Subsequent  adt  ia  Per- 
fectly illegal.  As  I  have  laid  berore, 
however.  Parliament  placed  fhll  eonfidenee 
— personal  confidence — in  the  aett  of  the 
Treasury,  which  thus  acquired  its  power; 
there  was  an  appeal  made  by  the  Ohaneellol' 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  opposing  a  Motion 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Leltriill»  to 
allow  this  extraordinary  power  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Treasury.  The  appeal  of  (he 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  House 
was,  that  it  **  should  not  interfere  with  a 
discretion  which  had  been  exercised  with  SO 
much  moderation  by  the  Treasury."  Hfs 
appeal  was  responded  to  by  the  House  by 
a  majority  of  128  to  91.  Confidence  was 
thus  voted  by  the  House  of  Comtnons  in 
the  moderation  of  the  Treasury;  and  I  will 
show  what  that  moderation  was.  The  re> 
suit  of  the  united  wisdom  of  the  Treasnry 
and  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  was, 
that  an  annuity  of  245,0001.  was  ehat^ged 
on  a  debt  of  4,422,951  {.  assumed  to  be 
due  by  the  Poor  Law  Unions  of  Ireland 
— an  amount  of  money,  or  anythifig  like 
it,  that  I  will  undertake  to  show  the  House 
is  not,  and  cannot,  be  considered  4ue. 
Now  what  are  the  items  of  which  tlus 
sum  is  made  up  ?  The  first  was  not  even 
borrowed  by  the  Poor  Law  Guardians;  it  is 
an  item  of  1,222,7071.  advanced  to  Mr. 
Kicholls  for  building  workhousest  bat  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  House  that 
of  this  sum  47>268{.  was  struck  off  on  ac- 
count of  the  shameful  way  in  which  the 
works  were  executed,  on  the  report  of  a 
Government  officer,  Mr.  Pennethome,  Sent 
specially  to  inspect  them.  With  the  build- 
ing of  these  houses,  and  the  sdeetioti  of 
the  sites,  some  without  water,  soliie  wiihoM 
sewerage,  we  had  nothingtodo;  Itr.miAoils 
was  sent  over  to  Ireland  to  iszamiiie  liilo 
and  report  upon  this  svljeeti  and  tba  ra> 
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Ball  of  his  recommendation  was  the  extrli- 
Tagaot  expenditure  included  in  this  item. 
The  House  will  recollect  that  the  late  Go- 
Temment  chose  to  throw  over  altogether 
the  able  k'epbrt  of  the  Poor  Inquiry  Com- 
missioners, and  to  adopt  that  of  Mr. 
NicboUft*  as  their  basis  of  legislation;  and 
ihej  avowed  themselves  responsible  for  its 
acottraoji  Had  ihej  not  done  so,  Parlia- 
ment would  never  have  sanctioned  the 
ineft8iire»  opposed  as  it  was  by  Mr.  O'Gob- 
nell  tod  a  large  majority  of  the  Irish 
MeikiberB :  as  the  Act  passed  solely  on 
their  responsibility,  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  shrink  from  the  consequences 
which  attached  to  their  conduct.  Mr. 
l!(ichollB  stated,  as  his  calculation  of  the 
requirements  of  the  country,  that  eighty 
workhouses  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
rdief  of  the  destitute  poor  of  Ireland; 
but  in  order  that,  by  no  possibility, 
there  should  be  a  deficiency  of  workhouse 
a<ieommodation,  he  estimated  for  one  hun- 
dred Workhouses,  each  of  which,  reckoned 
at  7,000^  each,  would  give  a  total  cost  of 
700,000^  He  stated  that  the  utmost  that 
could  be  required  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  peot  of  Ireland  had  been  included 
in  his  calculation.     He  stated  that  by  no 

riibility  could  more  than  SiQ  workhouses 
required.  We  have  now  163  work- 
bouses.  The  sum  of  312,000^.  a  year,  he 
said,  would  be  the  utmost  that  could  be 
required  for  the  support  of  these  houses, 
provided  they  wore  full,  but  that  from  his 
experience  of  workhouse  administration  in 
England,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
he  was  fully  justified  in  fixing  the  entire 
-amount  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  houses  at  208,0002.  Now  the  first 
workhoitse  in  Ireland  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  Wak  opened  in  November,  1840,  and  if 
TOU  take  the  sum  of  312,000^  a  year — the 
largest  sum  that  it  was  stated  could  be 
demanded  in  Ireland  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  for  eleven  years — it  will  give  you 
the  sum  of  3,432,0007. ;  to  which,  adding 
700,0002.— Mr.  Nicholls's  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  erecting  these  workhouses — you 
have  a  total  of  4,132,0002.  to  be  paid 
in  Ireland  for  the  support  of  the  poor, 
from  the  opening  of  the  first  workhouse 
to  the  present  day.  If  we  had  not  paid 
thitt  sum,  t  admit  that  we  should  not  now 
be  in  a  position  to  make  out  any  case 
against  the  repayment  of  this  money.  But 
we  hard  done  more  than  that.  Since  that 
•time  we  have  actually  paid  9,858,7362., 
•dftOOO^OOM.  more  than  Parliament  pledged 
iiieif  ahevU  be  demanded  of  us  at  the 


time  the  Bill  was  forced  upon  the  nia- 
jority  of  the  Irish  Members— 5j 000, 0002* 
more  than  we  were  assured  we  should 
be  called  upon  to  pay.  The  Irish  Poor 
Law  was  declared  by  the  noble  Lord  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and  it 
was  at  the  same  time  admitted  by  Pah- 
Hament,  to  be  but  an  experiment.  It  has 
beeu)  indeed,  an  experiments  It  may  have 
been  an  expensive  one  to  yoU»  but  it  has 
been  a  fatal  one  to  us>  However,  I  ask 
you  only  to  be  just,  to  adhere  to  your  own 
bargain;  and,  if  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  a 
body  of  men  so  despised  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  Ireland^  I  ask  you  to  rest 
contented  with  the  case  as  it  stands-^ 
with  our  having  paid  the  sum  you  origin- 
ally compelled  us  to  become  liable  for, 
and  5,000,0002.  in  addition.  You  have 
received  the  maximum  amount  which 
upon  your  own  estimate  and  pledge  we 
were  to  pay  you,  and  you  have  received 
5,000,0002.  more.  Do  not,  then,  call  on 
us  now  for  1, 200,0002. »  which  neither  in 
honour  nor  in  equity  you  can  ask  for* 

1  object  to  the  first  item,  not  alone  on  ac- 
count of  the  prostrate  condition  of  the 
country  from  which  you  seek  to  exact  it-*- 
under  a  law  passed  in  direct  violation  of 
the  articles  of  union  between  the  two 
countries,  but  because  Ireland  has  already 
repaid  the  amount,  although  she  never  was 
a  party  to  the  borrowing  of  any  portion  of 
it,  nor  received  anything  like  fair  value  for 
it.  The  guardians  of  the  Mallow  Union, 
in  a  petition  lately  presented  to  the  House, 
declare  they  have  greater  accommodation 
for  9002.  expended  by  themselves  than 
for  6,0002.  laid  out  by  Mr.  NichoUs. 
The  second  item  in  the  account  is  for  the 
calls  under  the  Temporary  Relief  Act, 
amounting  to  782,2282.  To  this  sum  I 
have  no  objection  whatever  to  urge.  It 
was,  I  believe,  honestly  and  fairly  appro- 
priated, and  eifected  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  intended.  It  afii'orded  relief,  kept 
the  people  alive,  and  was  not  imposed  by 
the  nominees  of  the  Government.  To  the 
third  item,  for  advances  under  the  I   & 

2  Vict,  c.  21,  and  9  Vict.,  c,  9,  170, 
228 — to  that  sum  I  can  have  no  objection 
when  the  works  are  completed,  as  they 
must  be  before  the  demand  can  be  legally 
made,  and  then  the  money  must  be  repaid 
by  the  proper  parties.  The  baronies,  and 
not  the  poor-law  unions,  are  the  parties 
liable.  Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  position  in  which  these 
charges  were.  The  Act  under  which  they 
were  contracted  empowered  the  Board  of 
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Works  to  execute  certain  works  upon 
the  presentment  by  a  special  sessions  ; 
and  on  their  completion  being  certified, 
the  grand  jury  to  pay  a  moiety  of  the  sum 
expended  by  a  presentment  on  the  barony 
in  which  they  were  executed.  Under 
this  Act  the  debts  were  owing  when  the 
works  were  completed.  The  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Works  then  acquired 
a  claim  which  they  could  legally  en- 
force, and  enforce  against  the  locality. 
What  was  the  boon  •  conferred  on  Ire- 
land in  respect  of  this?  These  sums 
were  sought  to  be  levied,  whether  the 
works  were  completed  or  not;  and  the 
debt  was  fixed  with  interest,  not  on  the 
barony  which  was  originally  liable,  but 
upon  a  district  totally  different  in  extent 
and  in  circumstances.  The  debt  was  a 
debt  of  the  barony  when  the  works  were 
completed.  It  was  thrown  upon  the 
Poor  Law  Union,  whether  the  works  were 
completed  or  not.  Not  only  was  the 
money  exacted  without  the  terms  of  the 
contract  being  fulfilled,  but  it  was  exacted 
from  persons  who  never  contracted  at  all. 
It  was  an  attempt  to  make  A.  pay  the 
debts  of  B.,  and  pay  them  when  they  could 
not  either  legally  or  equitably  be  enforced 
against  B.  When  the  special  sessions  pre- 
sented a  sum  for  any  work,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Board  of  Works  to  ascertain  whether 
the  sum  presented  was  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  work,  and  if  an  insufficient  sum 
were  presented,  to  decline  the  undertak- 
ing ;  but,  accepting  the  presentment,  the 
law  bound  them,  as  it  binds  all  con- 
tractors, only  to  look  for  payment  on  con- 
dition of  completing  the  work.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  repayment  of  the  Board 
of  Works  for  performing  that  which,  by 
law,  they  are  required  to  perform ;  but  I 
do  object  to  the  demand  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  pay 
for  it  before  it  is  finished.  Every  one, 
I  repeat,  is  aware  that  these  are  baronial 
debts — not  poor-law  debts  —  and  should 
find  their  way  into  the  half-yearly  cess- 
accounts.  Whatever  Sir  C.  Trevelyan  may 
think  in  this  matter  of  account,  the 
baronies  and  the  poor-law  unions  are  not 
the  same.  This  is,  in  fact,  as  I  have 
before  said,  an  attempt  to  make  A.  pay 
the  debt  of  B.;  and  though  I  do  not 
object  to  the  repayment  of  the  money 
when  it  becomes  due,  I  object,  and  fairly, 
to  its  being  demanded  of  parties  not  liable 
to  pay  it,  and  before  it  is  due.  The  amount 
claimed  for  labour-rate  is  set  down  at 
2,046,78«.,  giving  credit  for  258,0002. 
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!  already  repaid.  Now,  independently  of 
I  the  question — which  is  a  very  extensive 
one,  and  on  which  I  should  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  were  it  essential  to  my  pre- 
sent purpose  —  whether  it  is  just  that 
a  national  calamity,  such  as  the  Irish 
famine,  should  be  met  by  other  than  na- 
tional means — independently  of  that  great 
question,  I  have  very  strong  objections  to 
admit  that  any  rate,  to  the  extent  here 
claimed,  has  become  due.  A  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  debt,  according  to 
the  papers  furnished  by  the  Board  of 
Works,  remains  quite  unaccounted  for. 
There  is  no  statement  from  the  Board  of 
Works  to  show  that  anything  like  the 
money  now  charged  upon  us  has  been  bj 
them  expended  under  the  Acts.  The  re- 
sult, as  shown  in  two  ways  by  returns  be- 
fore the  House,  is,  that  460,000  persons 
were  employed  for  six  months  at  lOd.  a 
day  each,  which  gives  a  sum  of  2,300,0002. 
Adding  to  this  205,0002.  for  superin- 
tendents, and  say  100,0002.  for  imple- 
ments, the  total  amount  expended  is  only 
2,605,0002.  The  Board  state  that  thej 
have  expended  4,462,0002.  But  they  have 
given  a  second  statement  to  Parliament, 
which  I  have  carefully  gone  through. 
In  that  return  they  state  that  the  gross 
sum  expended  is  4,547,0652.  Is.  Sd.,  and 
that  the  number  of  persons  employed 
was  356,314  for  nine  months.  At  lOd. 
a  day  for  that  period,  the  cost  of  this 
labour  amounts  to  3,474,0612. 10s. ,  where- 
as they  state  that  they  have  expended 
upwards  of  4,547,0002.  Here,  then,  is 
a  difference  totally  unaccounted  for  of 
1,000,0732.  Us.  Sd.  I  have  another 
statement  of  theirs  to  draw  attention , to. 
They  state  the  gross  number  of  labourers 
employed  for  the  period  at  1,310,347, 
which,  at  the  coat  they  return  of  4,547,0652. 
Is,  Id.,  would  give  wages  at  the  rate  of 
6s.  ll^d.  per  head  per  diem.  Great  as 
this  extravagance  may  have  been,  it  is 
certain  that  no  such  wages  as  these 
were  ever  paid.  How  the  money  was 
really  expended,  I  will  proceed  to  tell  the 
House ;  and  I  very  much  regret  that  more 
English  Members  should  not  be  present  at 
this  moment,  as  I  believe  what  I  am  about 
to  say  would  make  a  strong  impression  on 
them.  I  will  give  a  case  not  occarring 
in  my  own  county,  but  in  the  county 
Limerick — and  as  to  which  I  can  assure 
the  House  that  there  is  no  mistake.  At 
a  sessions  for  that  county,  held  at  New- 
castle, under  the  Labour  Rate  Act,  the 
amount  of  work  considered  necessary  bj 
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the   magistrates   and  cesspayers   of   the 
county  was    ascertained    and  fixed,   but 
some  time  afterwards  an  advertisement  ap- 
peared in  the  local  papers,  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  had  called  an  additional  session. 
Lord  Clare  inquired  of  Lord  Monteagle  by 
whom  this  session  had  been  asked  for;  to 
which  Lord   Monteagle  replied,   that  he 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  it,  but  that 
he  was  going  up  to  Dublin,  and  that  he 
would  make  inquiries  there  on  the  subject. 
On  his  arrival  in  Dublin  he  inquired  at  the 
Castle  how  this  after-session  came  to  be 
called,  and  he  was  informed  by  the  Secretary 
that  it  had  been  demanded  by  the  officers  of 
the  Board  of  Works.     The  fact  that  the 
officers  of  the  Board  of  Works  had  ap- 
plied for  this  additional  session  proved  to 
be  correct.      They  had  asked  it  on  the 
ground  that  the  money  originally  granted 
at  the  former  session  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient; that  the  works  would  of  necessity 
be  discontinued  for  want  of  funds ;    and 
that  it  would  be  very  undesirable  to  leave 
them  in  an  unfinished  state.     Under  these 
circumstances,  they  stated,  they  thought 
it  desirable  to  ask  for  another  session,  in 
order  to  procure  the  further  sum  which 
they  considered  necessary  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  works.     This  seemed  so  sen- 
sible and  so  satisfactory  to  the  magistrates 
and  cesspayers    at  Newcastle,  that  they 
supported  every  proposition  that  emanated 
from  the  Board  of  Works.     They  adopted 
the  estimates  submitted  to  them   by  the 
Board,  and  at  once  voted  the  money  which 
they  were  informed  was  wanted  to  com- 
plete the  works.     They  gave  no  other  pre- 
sentment whatever.      They  said  simply, 
••  We  will  give  you  whatever  your  esti- 
mates are,  and  we  will  rely  on  the  works 
being  finished. '^     Now  the  House,  after 
this  statement  of  facts,  will  hear  with  as- 
tonishment that  not  one  sixpence  of  this 
money  ever  was  laid  out  by  the  officers  of 
the  Board  bf  Works.      Having  got  this 
presentment,  they  did  not  apply  the  money 
in  the  manner  represented,  but  they  de- 
bited the  baronies  with  the  entire  amount, 
and   applied   the   money   to  make  up  a 
deficiency  in  their  own  accounts.     Could 
it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  they  ob- 
jected to    the  repayment    of  money   so 
scandalously  misapplied?     In  1822,  to  re- 
lieve the  famine  in  ten  counties  out  of 
thirty-two,  or  about  a  third  of  aU  Ireland, 
a  sum  of  600,000^  expended  under  local 
management  proved  more  than  sufficient 
to  keep  the  people  from  starving  in  the 
famine  which  at  that  time  prevailed.     In 
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1847  the  famine  extended  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  country,  relief  was  given 
in  2,443  electoral  divisions  out  of  the  3,439 
into   which  Ireland  was  divided.     And  I 
maintain   that,  with  proper  management 
under  local   control,  notwithstanding  the 
increased  cost  of  food,    2,000,0007.    or 
2,500,0002.  would  have  been  amply  suffi- 
cient to  do  all  that  was  done  in  Ireland  in 
1847.      Bat  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  shows, 
by  his  own  figures,  that  4,436,8542.,  in 
addition,  has  been  squandered  in  the  at- 
tempt to  prop  up  a  tottering  law — a  law 
which,  but  for  these  grants,  could  not  have 
been  supported — and  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency which  the  blunders  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  occasioned.     It  is  no  satisfaction 
to  us,  when  Ireland  has  been  ruined,  to  think 
that  England  has  suffered.     Had  the  libe* 
rality  of  Parliament  and  the  benevolence 
of  Englishmen  not  been  marred  by  the 
self-sufficiency  and  maladministration    of 
those  whom  Government,  ignorant  of  the 
real  wants  and  capabilities  of  the  country, 
invested  with   the  administration  of  the 
relief  funds,   Ireland  would  not  present 
the  sad  return   she  now  does,  of  ruined 
proprietors,    roofless    houses,    and  unoc- 
cupied lands.     The  next  item  is  some- 
thing similar.     It  is  a  debt  of  300,0002., 
contracted  under   12  &  13  Viet,  c.   14, 
to    cover    the    money    wanted    by    the 
Poor  Law  Board,  in  consequence  of  the 
rash    and    reckless   extravagance  of  the 
Government    officials.     It  ^ill   be  recol- 
lected that  the    Poor  Law   Commission- 
ers took  it    upon   themselves  to  dismiss 
the  boards  of  elected  guardians,  and  to 
supply  their  places  by  paid  nominees  of 
their  own.      To   show  the  effect  of  this 
substitution,  in  a  moral  view,  it  would  suf- 
fice to  refer  the  House  to  the  petitions 
from  Mohill,   Carrick,  and  I  might  say 
from  the  majority  of  the  unions   in   the 
South  and  West   of  Ireland.      Even  in 
a  pecuniary  way,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
shown  in  this  House,   it   has  been  most 
detrimental  to  the  Irish  unions :  there  were 
returns  that  proved  that  an  increase  of-  debt 
had  under  their  management  taken  place  in 
the  Listowel  union    of  from   5,0002.   to 
12,0002.,  in  the  Kilrnsh  union  of  from 
2,0002.  to  12,0002.,  and  in  the  Ballina  union 
of  from  2,4002.  to  2 1 ,  400/.  In  common  with 
the  majority  of  Irish  Members,  I  have  al- 
ways opposed  this  advance  as  a  loan,  and 
am  still  of  opinion  that  the  Irish  unions 
are  not  fairly  chargeable  with  money  thus 
wasted.     The  next  and  the  last  item  in 
this  account  is  a  charge  of  3,000,000/.  for 
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interest,  whieh  I  think  ought  to  be  charged 
upon  the  United  Kingdom.     During  the 
debates  on  this  subject,  not  a  hint  was 
thrown  out  about  the  payment  of  interest. 
We  were  reproved  by  the  noblo  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Goverament  for  not  re- 
garding the  Bill  as  a  boon  to  Ireland ; 
one  word  in  relation  to  interest  never  fell 
from  the  lips  of  the  Gbancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer.    We  were  blamed  by  the  noble 
Lord  for  not  appreoiating  the  Bill  as  we 
ought.     He  said,  *'  You  think  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  Government,  and  not  a  boon  to 
you."    Now,  how  can  that  be  a  boon  to  ub 
whioh  converts  a  doubtful  and  ill-secured 
claim  for  4,500,000/.,  to  be  recovered, if  pos- 
sible, from  three  different  bodies  and  at  seven 
different  periods  of  the  year,  into  a  substan- 
tial charge  on  all  the  property  of  Ireland 
for  7,000,000/.  sterling,  and  that  charge 
to  remain  in  force  for  forty  years?     But 
this  we  are  nevertheless  called  upon   to 
regard  as  a  boon  ;  a  measure  passed,  not 
for  our  accommodation,  but  for  the  se- 
curity of  Government.     It  may  be  asked, 
How  can  you  expect  that  any  extension  of 
time  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  can  be 
given  to  you,  without  your  being  called 
upon  to  pay  interest?     There  might  be 
grounds,  Sir,  for  that  argument,  if  that 
extension  of  time  had  been  intended  for 
our  accommodation.     But  such  is  not  the 
fact.     The  extension  of  time  was  given, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  bankrupt  estate,  for 
the  payment  of  the  instalments,  and  to 
secure  the  Government  as  much  as  pos- 
sible.    This  demand  for  interest  may  have 
emanated  from  the  greatest  financier  of 
the  age ;  but  it  was  also  worthy  of  the 
greatest  usurer  of  the  day.     Is  that  the 
spirit   in   which   this  measure   should  be 
brought  before  the  House  ?     In  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  "What  the  palmerworm 
has  left,  the  cankerworm  must  consume." 
Governments   are   proverbially   grasping ; 
but  this  quite  goes  beyond  the  ordinary 
range  of  the  exercise  of  their  power.     I 
regret  very  much,  Sir,  that  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer is  not  in  his  place   to    answer  me 
on  Avhat  ground  of  justice  this  demand  is 
made ;  and  it  may  seem  wrong  in  mo  to 
speak  thus,  in  his  absence,  of  matters  in 
whicli  ho  is  largely  concerned ;  but  I  can 
assuro   the    House,    that  were   the   right 
hon.  Gentleman  present,  I  should  speak  in 
still  stronger  terms.  Now,  it  has  been  very 
much  the  habit  of  hon.  Members  to  speak 
of  the  heavy  advances   that   have  been 
made  to  Ireland;  but  when  they  hear  of 
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the   treatment   we  have   experienoed   in 
respect  of  them — when  they  hear  of  thou- 
sands after  thousands  having  been  wattad 
in  spite  of  us — I  think  at  least  they  Bhould 
be  ready  to  admit  that  there  ought  to  ba 
an  inquiry  into  the  whole  question.     Let  a 
fair  inquiry  be  made,  and  a  fair  Btatemenl 
given  of  the  money  we  really  owe,  and  il 
shall  be  cheerfully  and  punctually  paid. 
I  ask  the  House  to  remember,  by  tha  f^ 
turns  laid  before  it,  that  from  tha  time  of 
the  Exchequers  of  the  two  countriea  being 
consolidated,  down  to  the  year  1828,  the 
advances    from    the    Consolidated    Fund 
to   England  and   Scotland   amounted    to 
16,000,000^,  out  of  whioh  6,000,a00<.  had 
been  repaid ;   while,  in  the  same  period* 
only  0,000,0002.   had  been   advanced  to 
Ireland,  out  of  which  7,000,0002.  bad  bean 
repaid.    I  ask  the  House  to  remember  the 
statement  made  by  the  noble  Liord   the 
Member  for  London,  when  he  admitted 
that,  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  we 
have  repaid  6,065,0792.,  besides  385,2952. 
out  of  431,990  for  the  rate-in-aid — whioh 
was  forced  upon  us  against  our  unaDimotta 
opinion — and  besides  this,  also,  that  out 
of  the  313,0002.  advanced  to  the  Shannon 
Commissioners,  we  have  repaid,  as  I  oan 
state,  269,0002.  Why,  the  noble  Lord  says. 
that  out  of  the  total  sum  assessed,  94  per 
cent  has  been  repaid  by  us,  that  4  per  cent 
more  was  in  progress  of  levying,  being  in- 
cluded in  the  rate-in-aid,  and  that  but  2 
per  cent  of  these  advances  oould  ba  con- 
sidered even  as  doubtful.     More  than  this, 
during  the  five  years  that  have  elapaad 
since  the  famine,  we  have  paid  for  poor- 
rates  the  sum  of  7,414,4342.,  imlapand- 
cntly  of  repayments  to  Government;  and 
how,  in  the  face  of  returns  like  those,  can 
any  one  get  up  and  say  there  is  an  eTident 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  people 
to  ovado  the  fair  fulfilment  of  the  engage- 
ments they  have  oome  under  ?     Now  it  ia 
said  that,  on  account  of  the  ineoma  tax 
and  assessed  taxes,  Ireland  is  not  taxed 
to  any  thing  like   the  extent  of   Great 
Britain,    in     proportion    to    her   oapital. 
On    that    subject    the   House   will    pror 
bably  >eoolleot  the  protest  of  the   18th 
of  May,   1849,  entered  into  by  one  of 
the    most    able    as    well    as    the    moat 
scientific  men  in  Europe— I  mean  Lord 
Rosse — against  the  rate-in*«d;  beeaosa, 
from  his  examination  of  the  ijuastion,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  we  paid  a  mueh  larger 
percentage  on  our  capital,  in  the  shape  of 
taxation,  than  we  should  do.    Lord  Boase'a 
protest  sets  forth  this  as  one  of  the  gieuidB 
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of  pfQl08tip|r,  ?®  ^J^  t  ''  3eeatt9Q,  from 
tbii  Imis^  «pDvcep  of  lofonDa^on  at  pr^s^Qt 
avtimblp,  U  appears  that  Ireland  paya  a 
b|i^0r  p^reentage  on  ber  iqcoQ)^  to  the  Im- 
perial BjcqhequeF  than  Great  }3ritaln.  while 
ibe  aiiaHiiUI  a  heavier  ampnqt  of  locd  ta^^a- 
♦joii,"^  L^ri  Eoaae'a  asserUona  are  easily 
ipade  fiul.  The  grosa  iqcoipe  of  Great 
BritaiQ  ia  350,000,000^,  ap4  tl>at  of  Ire- 
lanU  20,000,000^  Now,  takipg  the  reve- 
nilf  a4iS3f000,000L,  the  proportion  for  Ire* 
laiNi  will  be  4,160,0002.,  and  47.000,000^ 
for  Knglandf  Yet  Ireland  contributed  up- 
waivla  of  5,000,000^  Again,  as  tp  local 
tiiiatioo,  Great  Britain  pays  12,000,0002. 
on  property  valued  at  105,000,0002.; 
wbtitaa  Wand,  according  to  the  state- 

mmil  made  hy  Mr*  Qriffith  before  the  House, 
puid  3,270,8532.  on  property  amounting 
oqIj  to  0,898,5662.,  being  a  rate,  for 
lOflfd  tftzatipn,   pf  6i,  Sd,  in  the  pound; 

wkeittaa,  pn  th^  above  estimate,  the  local 
mlA  for  England  is  only  2s,  3^4.  From 
Uui  retnnis  laid  before  the  Uouse  in  1851, 1 
fod  ibat  of  certain  rates,  such  as  the 
ppof'a  rate,  the  Qounty  rate,  and  the  high- 
way rate,  the  poor's  rate  for  England 
amoanled  to  $,000,0002.,  the  county  rate 
to   800,0002.,    and   the  highway   rate   to 

L000.0002. ;  b?ing  a  total,  in  1351.  for 
tboM  rates,  of  6,800,0002.,  on  a  valuation 
of  68,000,0002.,  or  an  average  of  2s,  in 
tba  poqqd.  Ifoar,  in  the  same  period,  in 
Ireland,  the  poor'a  rate  amounted  to 
1,200.000{.,  and  tbe  pounty  cess  to 
1,100,00002.;  giving  a  total  of  2,300.0002. 
on  ^  valuation  of  11,500.0002.,  pr  an  avor- 
age  of  4l.  in  tbe  pound;  exactly  double  the 
corresponding  amount  for  England.  In  a 
pamphlet  attributed  tp  the  late  Under  Se- 
oretary  of  the  Home  Department,  an  au- 
thority pot  HMy  to  favour  Ireland,  it  was 
stated,  **  The  valuation  of  property,  rate- 
ablo  for  the  pooriu  Ireland,  has  undergone 
a  Qonsiderable  change  during  tbe  famine. 
In  1847,  it  amounted  to  13.187.4212.; 
in  1851,  it  was  11.580.5182/'  Supposing 
tbe  net  annual  value  to  remain  stationary. 
the  future  local  taxation  of  the  country. 
apart  from  municipal  taxes,  parish  cess. 
tella,  port  duea>  and  light  dues,  may  be 
estimated  at  Ss,  6d,  in  thp  pound  (that  of 
England  being  at  28,  in  the  pound)  on  the 
average.  These  words,  **  gn  the  average." 
imply  a  much  greater  financial  strain  upon 
the  local  resources  of  a  part  of  Ireland 
than  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  pre- 
eading  statement.  There  are  considerable 
traota  in  Connaught  and  Monster,  where 
the  poundage  of  3i.  6(}.,  estimated  as  the 


average  for  Ireland,  must  be  multiplied  by 
two  or  three,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  gen 
oral  purposes  of  poor-rate  and  county  ces^ 
expenditure;  and  there  are  electoral  divi- 
sions in  which  2Qs,  in  the  pound  will  not 
satisfy  the  demands  for  poor-rate  a)one. 
In  some  electoral  divisions  in  the  county  I 
have  the  honour  of  representing,  there  are 
ratOQ  of  11«.  and  129,  in  the  pound  in  pro- 
gross  of  levy.  My  hpn.  and  gallant  Friend 
the  late  Member  fpr  Scarborough  assured 
me,  not  long  since,  that  his  property  in  tho 
county  of  Rosconnnou  has.  in  the  last  year, 
paid  1  G«,6c2.in  the  pound  for  poor-rates  alone. 
The  efl^ects  of  the  famine  ought  to  be  con> 
sidered,  and  I  hope  will  bo  considered  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer),  It  must  be  considered 
that  we  have  passed  througb  a  period  of 
unexampled  distress  ^ — that  we  have  lost 
from  the  potato  failure  in  1847  no  less  than 
60,000,0002.,  besides  paying  21,000,0002, 
for  tbe  food  we  had  to  import ;  that,  not- 
withstanding these  demands,  we  have  paid 
7,473,4342.  in  poor-rates,  since  the  famine; 
and  that  our  imports  and  manufactures 
have  fallen  from  ten  millions  almost  to 
four  millions.  I  ask  the  House  to  con- 
sider these  circumstances,  and  then  to  say 
whether  it  thinks  that  Ireland  can  be  able 
to  bear  the  imposition  of  such  a  tax  as 
this,  which  is  to  be  continued  in  force  for 
a  period  of  forty  years.  One-fourth  of  her 
population  has  fled  from  her  shores  within 
the  last  few  years ;  and  if  this  be  per- 
severed in,  the  diminution  of  her  population 
must  be  more  rapid  than  it  yet  has  been. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  germ  of 
England's  weakness  is  Ireland,  and  that 
the  more  she  is  suffered  to  sink  in  the 
social  scale,  the  greater  must  the  danger 
become.  Jiecollect,  also,  that  pressing  all 
these  demands  upon  Ireland  is  the  very 
worst  policy.  Raise  Ireland  to  your  own 
level,  and  you  will  receive  a  larger  sum  in 
excise  and  customs  duties  when  she  is 
flourishing,  than  you  will  by  exacting  this 
miserable  claim.  I  have  endeavoured,  Sir, 
to  go  over  the  items  of  this  Treasury  ac- 
count, and  to  show  that  the  demand  which 
is  made  upon  us  is  a  demand  which  you 
cannot  enforce,  consistently  with  equity, 
and  your  own  assurance  given  us  when  this 
law  was  passed.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that,  of  the  six  items  of  which  the  ac- 
count is  made  up.  there  are  but  two  that 
can,  with  even  a  shadow  of  justice,  be 
urged.  I  ask  you,  then,  to  consider  this 
subject.  I  say  again  that  I  have  no  desire 
to  press  Her  Majesty's  Government  unduly 
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on  this  point;  but  remember  tbat  it  is  a 
subject  of  inquiry  before  a  Committee  of 
tbe  other  House,  and  I  think  I  do  not  ask 
too  much  when  I  ask  you  to  suspend  the 
levy  until  your  demand  has  been  fully  de- 
cided upon  by  the  report  of  the  Committee. 
Let  us  be  called  upon  to  pay  whatever  sum 
is  advised  by  the  Committee,  and  we  will 
do  so  with  cheerfulness  and  punctuality. 
I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  Com- 
mittee; but  I  would  ask  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  consider  this  question,  and 
I  implore  them  to  do  so  fairly  and  gen- 
erously. I  trust  that  in  that  they  will 
prove  that  their  kindness  to  us,  so  long  as 
they  were  on  this  side  of  the  House,  was 
well-intended  and  sincere.  Let  them  claim 
from  us  whatever  is  justly  due,  and,  having 
received  it,  let  them  devote  it  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  Ireland — to 
her  railways,  her  commerce,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  her  labourers.  By  adopting 
principles  such  as  these,  I  can  assure  Her 
Majesty's  Government  they  will  find  the 
Irish  people  disposed  cheerfully  to  dis- 
charge their  obligations,  and  they  will  show 
to  the  wot  Id  that  they  themselves  have  not 
shrunk,  in  office,  from  carrying  out  the  pro- 
positions they  advocated  when  in  opposi- 
tion. Sir,  my  object  in  opposing  the 
Second  Reading  of  this  Bill  has  not  been  to 
throw  any  factious  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  but  more  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the  un- 
fairness of  the  charges  of  which  those  items 
have  been  made  up  by  the  late  Govern- 
ment ;  and  under  these  circumstances,  I 
am  disposed  to  take  any  line  that  might  bo 
thought  advantageous  by  the  House.  I 
beg.  Sir,  to  move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time  on  this  day  six  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day 
six  months. " 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  word 
*  now  '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mr.  GRATTAN  said,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  Ireland  had  been  plun- 
dered, and  all  they  wished  to  know  now 
was  what  had  become  of  the  money.  From 
1847  to  1852  they  had  been  plundered  un- 
der the  care — under  the  special  providence 
— of  the  late  Government,  who  had  always 
professed  to  have  so  much  at  heart  the  in- 
terest of  Ireland.  Where  was  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume),  where 
were  the  Manchester  Members,  who  had 
supported  this  bad  policy,  and  now  shrunk 
from  its  exposure  ?     Where  was  the  .hon. 
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and  learned  Member  for  Touglial  (Mr.  0. 
Anstey),  who  was  so  ready  to  meet  his  con- 
stituents — so  ready  to  resign  when  required 
— so  certain  of  re-election — so  zealona  for 
the  welfare  of  his  country  ?  and  what,  he 
wished  to  know,  had  been  the  resoU  of 
their  measures  ?     The  poor  had  not  been 
preserved  in  life,  nor  kept  at  home.    He 
held  in  his  hand  a  statement  giving  a  sad 
account  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  work- 
houses, showing  that  the  moraliir  of  the 
people  had  not  increased,  while  117,000 
farm-houses  had  been  destroyed;  and  all 
this  was  while  the  country  was  enjoying 
the  blessing  of  the  Poor  Law.     Not  only 
had  the  Poor  Law  failed,  but  the  mischief 
was  increasing;  for  the  expenditure  in  IMS* 
when  there  was  no  famine,  was  aotnaOy 
quadruple  to  what  it  was  in  1847,  when 
there  was  a  fanzine.     To  show  the  extra- 
vagant manner  in  which  the  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration was  conducted  in  Ireland,  he 
would  refer  to  a  single  instance.     The  ease 
of  Youghal  was  this:  a  sum  of  money 
was  to  be  granted  to  build  a  workhouse  in 
that  town,  and  a  Treasury  Minnte  was  is- 
sued for  an  advance  of  9,0001.  to  build  a 
house  of  that  description,  capable  of  con- 
taining 900  persons.     The  money  was  paid 
to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  October, 
1851,  and   they,  by  a  sealed  order  dated 
the   16th  of  September,   1851,   declared 
that  the  repayment  of  the  first  instalment 
of   the  money  was  due  on  the  23rd  of 
September  in  the  same  year :  this  before 
the  money   was   advanced!     Would  the 
House  believe  that  not  a  single  stone  of 
the  intended  workhouse  was  yet  qnarried  f 
The  people  of  Youghal  had  made  con- 
tributions  toward    the    erection    of   that 
building,   yet,    notwithstanding    that,    it 
appeared   from  a   document  he  held  in 
his   hand   from  a  very    talented  person 
(Mr.  Fisher)  of  Youghal,  that  the  stones 
with  which  it  was  to  be  built  still  re- 
mained in  the  ground.     What  was  the  fate 
of  the  individuals  resident  in  those  work- 
houses in  Ireland  ?  He  asserted  that,  nnce 
the  establishment   of    those    institutions, 
there  had  been  more  deaths  in  Ireland  than 
had  been  known  at  any  particular  period 
of  her  history.     Between  the  yean  1847 
and  1850  no  fewer  than  227,000  deaths 
had  occurred  in  the  poorhouses  in  Ireland; 
that  was  to  say,  in  those  four  years  more 
than  1,000  individuals  a  week  had  died  in 
those  houses.     For  his  part  he  wished  that 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member 
for  Portarlington  (Col.  Dunne),  who  had 
been  recently  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Ord- 
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nance,  wonld  send  some  pieces  of  his  artillery 
over  to  Ireland,  and  blow  everj  workhouse 
in  the  country  to  the  ground.  It  was  said 
that  the  potatoes  in  Ireland  were  dying, 
and  that  so  were  the  people;  and  those 
words  had  been  unfortunately  followed  up 
by  facts  which  bore  them  out.  But  how 
they  were  to  get  out  of  this  difficulty  was  not 
easy  to  say.  There  was  only  one  hope  for 
them,  and  that  was  a  confession  on  the  part 
of  the  late  Goyemment  that  the  calcula- 
tiona  as  to  the  value  of  the  property  rated 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  were 
erroneous.  He  acquitted  the  present  right 
hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Dublin  (Mr.  G.  A.  Hamilton),  of  any 
ahare  in  that  miscalculation;  but  what  he 
(llr.  Grattan)  said  was,  that  the  Govern- 
ment, whether  Whig  or  Tory,  who  had 
managed  the  country  for  a  great  number 
of  years  had  done  as  much  mischief  in 
Ireland  as  they  possibly  could.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Roscommon 
(Mr.  F.  French)  had  alluded  to  1822.  He 
(Mr.  Grattan)  would  remind  the  House 
thai  in  that  year  60,000^  was  sent  from 
Bngland  for  the  relief  of  the  starving  poor 
in  Ireland,  and  that  a  large  surplus  unap- 
pioiNiated  in  that  way  was  afterward  ad- 
Taaeed  in  small  loans  to  the  fishermen  on 
the  weat  coast  of  Ireland.  Let  the  House 
eontraat  that  circumstance  with  the  pre- 
■ent  state  of  things.  The  people  of  Ire- 
land were  actually  called  on  to  pay  interest 
at  the  rate  of  71.  per  cent  on  the  loans 
wUeh  had  been  made  to  them  in  late  years. 
He,  therefore,  asked  the  House  to  pause 
in  that  eareer  of  eitravagance,  to  get  rid  of 
tibe  worikhonae  system,  and  the  whole  staff 
hy  whieh  it  was  carried  on.  They  were 
demonUtsing  the  whole  country,  destroying 
the  virtoe  of  the  women,  and  paraljsing 
the  indostry  of  the  men.  The  devastation 
thai  had  been  already  committed  was  fear- 
fid  to  eontemidate.  He  felt,  if  he  were  to 
proeeed  farther  in  the  discussion  of  this 
.painliil  aahieet,  that  he  shonld  only  disgust 
the  Hooae*  and  he  would  therefore  content 
^■■■■^If  wHh  repeating  the  hope  he  had 
aheadr  ezpreased  that  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  the  Member  for  Fortarlington  (Col. 
Dmae)  woold  do  his  best,  in  his  official 
eaneebj  of  CleiiL  to  the  Ordnance,  to  get 
rid  of  the  workhonses,  so  detrimental  to 
the  mofafity  and  indostry  of  the  people  of 
Irdand. 

Ma.  CLEMENTS  said,  what  he  was 
■■TJoni  finv  was  not  to  get  rid  of  the  Poor 
Lnr^feniloaeettworiLwdL    Itwasintend- 
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ed  by  this  Bill  to  legalise  the  Treasury  Mi- 
nute issued  in  October  last.  That  Minute 
was  stated  to  have  been  issued  on  a  full  con- 
sideration of  all  the  circumstances  connect- 
ed with  the  Unions  in  Ireland;  and  it  direct- 
ed the  treasurer  of  any  Union,  instead  of 
paying  the  annuity  as  the  law  required,  to 
retain  in  his  hand  any  sum  which  he  might 
have  received  from  any  electoral  division  in 
which  the  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  the  year  ending  September,  1851, 
bad  amounted  to  4«.  in  the  pound  on  the 
valuation  then  in  force,  and  not  to  pay  over 
the  annuity  due  from  such  electoral  division 
for  the  current  year;  and  when  the  annuity 
for  the  current  year,  added  to  such  expen- 
diture, amounted  for  any  electoral  division 
to  a  sum  exceeding  4#.  in  the  pound  on 
such  valuation,  to  pay  over  such  sum  only 
in  respect  of  the  annuity  as,  together  with 
the  charge  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the 
past  year  would  amount  to  4#.  in  the  pound, 
and  to  retain  the  remainder  in  his  hands. 
He  might  observe,  in  passing,  that,  inas- 
much as  each  Union  was  liable  to  County 
Cess,  which  was  on  the  average  2s,  in 
the  pound,  the  Treasury  Minute  contem- 
plated at  least  6s,  in  the  pound  for  local 
taxation.  Now,  in  England  the  average 
amount  of  local  taxation  was  not  quite 
2s,  6d,  in  the  pound,  including  poor  relief 
and  highway  rate.  But  he  quite  admitted 
that  if  it  was  practicable  to  carry  on  the 
administration  of  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
Ireland  with  a  payment  equal  to  4s.  in  the 
pound,  they  were  bound  to  pay  that  sum. 
He  did  not  wish  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
repudiate  any  engagement  they  had  entered 
into;  but  he  maintained  that  the  Treasury 
had  always  kept  the  House  and  the  country 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  case 
in  Ireland.  It  would  be  in  the  rccoUection 
of  the  House  that  during  the  famine  the 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  labour  rate 
was  not  so  much  the  indiscriminate  man- 
ner in  which  applicants  were  admitted 
by  the  relief  conunittees,  as  the  attempt 
made  by  the  Treasury  to  pay  more  than  the 
ordinary  wages  to  the  people  engaged  in  the 
works :  wages  such  as  were  never  heard  of 
in  that  country  were  paid  to  the  people  en- 
gaged in  those  works.  The  whole  reason- 
ing employed  in  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan's 
Report  assumed,  not  only  that  it  had  been 
attempted  in  Ireland  to  get  rid  of  those 
debts,  but  that  the  arrangement  made 
by  the  Treasury  to  remit  the  payment  of 
those  debts  in  certain  cases  was  a  fair  and 
equitable  one.  It  was  well  known  that 
the  province  of  Connaoght  waa  the  moat 
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distressed  in  Ireland.  The  arrangenrents 
with  re*?pcct  to  t)iat  province  vrjll  be  a  fair 
illustration  of  tho  working  of  the  Trea- 
Ftirt  Minut«».  A  Ileturn  made  to  that 
IIou^c  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
Bont  Hee«&lon  showed  that  the  expenditure 
durinir  the  last  vear  in  Connau^ht  amount- 
cd  to  the  very  lar^e  anm  of  197,000f. 
Lut  the  amount  collect^-d  during  the  ■ame 
period  was  only  loU.700?.,  thus  leaving  a 
deficieiiev  of  4G,300?.  Notwithstandinr: 
this  deficiency  the  Treasury  had  rerjuired 
the  payment  of  27,200/.  for  these  annui- 
tip«.  thus  making  a  gross  deficiency  of 
7o,500/.  Yet  it  would  be  imagined  by 
any  one  reading  the  Minute  detailing  the 
arrangements  made,  that  an  abatement  had 
boon  made  in  every  case  deserving  it. 
The  way  this  arose  iras,  that  the  Trea- 
sury had  required  payment  of  the  annuity 
from  every  electoral  division  where  the 
expenditure  did  not  amount  to  45.  in  the 
pound  rated.  Thus  the  solvent  divisions 
were  made  to  pay,  and  the  insolvents  were 
excused;  but  as  the  solvent  and  insolvent 
were  in  the  same  Union,  this  money  from 
the  solvent  divisions  would  have  gone  to 
meet  the  expenses  created  by  the  insol- 
vent, for  the  House  was  aware  that  as  a 
rate  was  collected  it  was  paid  into  the 
hands  of  tho  treasurer,  and  at  once  be- 
came available  to  meet  the  general  ex- 
penses of  the  Union  from  whatever  elec- 
toral division  arising,  so  that  however 
much  a  division  was  in  debt  to  the  general 
fund,  that  fund  was  available  for  its  ex- 
penses. It  frequently  happened  that  divi- 
sions were  very  much  in  debt,  the  Collec- 
tion being  deficient,  and  the  rates  being 
also  sometimes  insufficient  to  meet  the 
expenses;  but  bo  long  as  other  divisions 
were  in  credit,  the  sum  io  available  was 
expended  for  all.  Thus,  in  this  most  dis- 
tressed province,  where  they  had  not  yet 
succeeded  in  making  the  collection  equal 
to  the  expenditure,  an  existing  deficiency 
had  been  n)aterinlly  increased.  He  felt 
persuaded  that  if  Members  generally  un- 
derstood the  real  state  of  the  case,  as  he 
liad  endeavoured  to  explain  it,  they  would 
agree  with  him  that  the  Treasury  were 
misleading  the  country,  and  that  nothing 
could  tend  more  to  prevetit  these  Unions 
from  becoming  self-supporting  than  the 
course  they  were  pursuing. 

Mil.  MOORE  said,  ho  was  of  opinion 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Roscotnmon  (Mr. 
F.  Fffetich)  had  introduced  this  Motion  for 
no  other  object  than  to  make  a  speech 
ttpoii  it.     He  thought  it  would  bo  well  for 
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the  Government  to  explain  somewhat  fbr- 
tl:er  their  intentions  towards  Ireland.  The 
most  melancholy  attempt  at  legislation  of 
the  late  Administration  was  to  be  fbadd  in 
their  measures  relating  to  Ireland,  and 
certainly  the  least  respectable  ptoceedidg 
of  the  present  Administration  had  heen 
when,  on  a  qtiestion  relating  to  an  Irish 
charity,  their  own  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  had  been  obliged  to  TOte  against 
them.  He  i  Mr.  Moore}  certainly  had  ex- 
pected something  different  from  this  Bill 
from  the  bon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Treasury 
benches.  It  acknowledged  a  prinHpie 
irhich  had  been  condemned  br  their  own 
supporters,  the  gentry,  the  country  party 
in  Ireland.  He  recollected,  too,  that  not 
very  long  ago  the  right  hon.  Gentleilian 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  ex- 
pressed his  views  regarding  the  hufdeiis 
on  land,  and  had  then  given  his  Opinion 
that  those  taxes  ought  to  be  entirely  de- 
frayed out  of  the  Consolidated  Fntid.  [The 
CiiAXCEixoii  of  the  EiCHEQUER :  No,  no  I  ] 
Well,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  cer- 
tainly said  that  the  greater  part  ought  so 
to  be  defrayed,  and  he  (Mr.  Moore)  hoped, 
now  that  he  was  in  office,  he  wonld  act  np 
to  his  principles.  He  also  saw  thlit  the 
noble  Lord  the  First  Minister  of  the  Ci^Wn 
had  stated  his  intention  in  anothe^  plftfte  of 
bringing  in  some  measure  for  the  relief  of 
the  impoY&fished  agricultural  dassefl;  and 
he  (Mr.  Moore)  thought  those  measurea 
ought  not  to  be  deferred.  And  if  the 
principle  was  of  any  value  that  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  which  was  a  fluctuating  tad 
variable  charge,  ought  to  be  a  generftl  one, 
surely  so  much  the  more  ought  the  Calami- 
tous consequences  of  a  disaster  Whitih  de- 
fied all  investigation,  and  ufirooted  All  so- 
ciety, be  endured  by  the  comnittffilty  at 
large.  It  had  been  urged  in  fATOnr  of 
local .  taxatioti  that  local  supCrrision  was 
necessary  iti  order  to  tnoderate  the  inroads 
of  pauperism,  which  a  centralising  pbliey 
would  be  likely  to  increase;  hut  waft  not 
the  present  system  founded  almost  eieln- 
si vely  on  the  Centralisation  principle  ?  The 
local  Poor  Law  Boards  were  altbgether 
controlled  by  a  central  body.  In  cenela- 
sion,  he  hegg^d  to  disdaitn  any  intention 
of  passing  a  censure  on  H^  Majesty's 
Government;  hut  he  hoped  they  weuld 
Investigate  this  important  qticMi6n,  tad 
act  up  to  the  promises  Which  they  bid 
made. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  titfi  EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir,  I  wish  to  recall  the  nttentkm 
of  the  House  to  the  real  qttestlott  bafbre 
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lift.     The  Bill  before  tis  is  really  a  Bill  of 
Itidentnity,  and  the  facts  are  th'ese.     The 
Iftte  Gofei^Dinetit,  with,  under  the  circuni'^ 
fttfttloeii  a  wise  discretion,  performed  cer* 
tftiti  Acts  whieh  the  law  did  not  justify. 
They  eiflbodied  in  a  Treasury  Minute  mea* 
nnte^  Which  they  deemed  necessary  in  a 
period  of  eitgency;  and  it  should  be  recoK 
fooled  that  all  the  propositions  on  that 
MtnutOi  thoiigh  they  may  not  have  been 
10  Ootflprehensive  as  may  have  been  de- 
Oifed,  Of  ftO  extensite  as  some  persons 
mtkf  have  hoped,   were   all   propositions 
of   %   remedial    and    mitigatory    nature. 
WhaiOtfer  may  be  the  differences  of  opin- 
ioh  on  the  great  question  which  has  been 
tOOOhed  upon  in  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate—namely,   the   relations  that  should 
elifti  between  England  and  Ireland  with 
toferenee  to  elaims  made  under  remarkable, 
Afid   1'  may   say   unprecedented,   circtim- 
otAhees,  which  will  be  fresh  in  the  reoolleo-^ 
tiort  of  all  present — there  can  be  but  one 
eeotiment  as  to  the  character  of  the  mea- 
stiroa  with  which  the  Bill  under  discussion 
ie  Odnneeted.     They  were  remedial  mea- 
ittree-'^they    were    measures    devised    to 
iOften,  and  to  reliere;   and,  therefore,  I 
oObld  not  hate  imagined  that  a  Bill  like 
this  would  have  met  with  any  opposition 
in  this  House,  and  least  of  all  could   I 
hATO  eonceifed  that   an   Amendment  to 
toad  this  Bill  a  second  time  this  day  six 
ihonthSi  would  have  come  from  an  Irish 
lletnber,  and  a  Member  for  an  Irish  county. 
We  oan  lay  no  claim  to  any  credit  in  con* 
neiiotl  with  this  Bill,  save  the  humble  credit 
of  iiol  shrinking  from  doing  justice  to  those 
#ho  h&ve  preceded  us.     The  Bill  was  pre* 
pared  by  the  late  Qo?ernment$  it  was  sub' 
mitted  to  my  consideration  when  I  first 
eiitered  o£Sce  by  my  predeecssor;  and  it 
apt>eared  to  me  that  it  was  more  than  a 
JOfti,  thai  it  was  an  equitable  and  a  kind, 
Bill.     It  did   not  appear  to  me  that  in 
ftanctioning  it,  I  gave  any  opinion  upon 
the  lai*ge  question  of  the  state  of  Ireland 
With  respect  to  public   grants.      It  sim- 
p\j  appeared  to  me,  notwithstanding  the 
pe^ttliar  circumstances  of  the  Session,  and 
notwithstanding  the  anxiety  which  we  felt 
nol  to  crowd  the  paper  with  numerous 
Bliis,  but  merely  to  carry  out  the  measures 
"^hicb  were  absolutely  necessiiry,  that  this 
waft  an  absolutely  necessary  measure,  and 
that  it  might  be  passed  without  opposi- 
IIOD,  and  even  with  cordial  feelings  on  the 
pMi  of  Irish  Members.    Indeed  it  is  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  vindicate  this  measure.  I 
iiftte  tiot  heard  as  yet  a  murmur  against  it^ 


It  is  not  pretended  that  this  is  a  Bill  to  add 
to   the  taxation  of    Ireland.     The  relief 
which  it  securer  may  be  less  extensive  than 
is  desired,  but  it  is  a  measure  of  relief,  and 
it  stands  on  its  own  merits.     Those  who 
support  it  are  in  no  way  pledged  not  to 
consider  the    larger  question,  and  it  is 
therefore  quite  needless  for  me  to  vindidate 
a  law,  not  a  portion  of  which  has  been 
challenged,  questioned,  or  criticised.  Bom4 
hon.  Gentlemen  have  intimated  that  they 
would  hate  preferred  that  the  whole  ques* 
tion  should  have  been  considered  through 
the  medium  of  some  larger  proposition. 
All  I  can  answer  is  that  this  is  a  proposi- 
tion founded  upon  an  examination  of  the 
facts,  and  is  a  direct  remedy  to  a  certain 
extent  for   a  peculiar  and   overpowering 
grievance.     Those  who  support  it  are  not 
stopped  from  bringing  forward  their  gen« 
eral  views  on  the  subject;  but  I  cannot 
understand  how  any  one  can  desire  that 
the  passing  of  this  Bill  should   be  post- 
poned, as  suggested  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Roscommon.     The  hon.  Member  for 
Mayo  (Mr.  Moore)  has  made  an  appeal  to 
me,  couched  in  very  ornate  and  courteous 
language,  which  I  cannot  comply  with,  be- 
cause I  cannot  see  that  it  bears  any  refer- 
ence to  the  question  before  us.  It  is  enough 
for  me  to  say  that  I  shall  always  bo  ready 
to  uphold  generally  those  opinions  with  re- 
spect to  taxation  to  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  referred.  Such  principles  as  I  have 
laid  down  I  trust  I  shall  always  assert,  be- 
ing convinced  of  their  justice,  and  feeling 
convinced  that  if  applied  in  a  spirit  of  jus- 
tiee  they  would  conduce  to  the  advantage 
of  the  community.     Undoubtedly,  in  the 
consideration  of  a  question  of  that  kind 
Ireland  is  not  to  be  omitted.     I  have  never 
considered  the  question  of  local  taxation 
and  omitted  Ireland.      On  the  contrary, 
I   have  always  kept  Ireland  under  such 
circumstances  before  the    House,    and    I 
have  shown  how  Ireland  has  suffered  from 
an   inequitable  system  of  local  taxation. 
With  regard  to  the  general  condition  of 
Ireland — as  to  the  distress  Under  which 
she  labours;  as  to  those  burdensome  en- 
gagements incurred  in  consequence  of  ah 
unprecedented     combination    of    circum- 
stances, from  which  she  has  not  yet  suc- 
cessfully emerged — I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  there  is,  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  a  sincere  desire  to 
review  the  state  of  Ireland  in  a  compre- 
hensive manner,  with  the  hope  of  supply- 
ing some  effective  remedies  to  those  social 
grievances  of  which  there  has  been  such 
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loud  complaint.     But  I  must  tell  tbe  hon. 
Mombor  for  Mayo  that  that  is  a  task  which 
is  not  to  be  undertaken  in  a  hurried  manner, 
and  it  certainly  cannot  be  done  in  a  Session 
in  which  on  every  occasion  Her  Majesty's 
GoYernment»  like  other  Governments,  are 
exposed  to  being ''worried.'*     In  serener 
hours  we  may  be  able  to  survey  the  cir- 
cumstances   like    statesmen,  and   to   see 
the  different  bearings  of  all  these  various 
questions  one  upon  the  other;   and  with 
such  opportunity,  I  should  certainly  feel  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  present  Government 
— and  I  should  certainly  exact  it  from  any 
Government,  as  one  of  paramount  urgency 
— to  consider    the    social    grievances   of 
Ireland,  with  the  object  of  applying  ade- 
quate remedies.     It  was  no  idle  boast  of 
ray  right  hon.  and   learned  Friend  (Mr. 
Napier),  on  Wednesday,  when  he  said  that 
we  were  prepared  to  deal  with  the  long- 
vexed   question   of    landlord   and   tenant. 
That  is  a  subject  which  had  engaged  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend's  attention  long 
before  the  formation  of  the  present  Go- 
vernment, and,  undoubtedly,  there  is  much 
anxiety  to  settle  that  great  controversy. 
Hut  that  also  is  a  question  unconnected 
with  tlie  present  one.     It  is  an  easy  thing 
to  come  forward  to  this  table  and  to  pro- 
pose Votes  of  money  to  necessitous  pro- 
prietorH.     That,  however,  is   not   to   my 
mind  the  manner  in  which  we  should  deal 
with  the  burdens  on  land.     We  must  view 
that   question  under   its  various  aspects. 
Wo  must  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  deep- 
est recesses  of  the  question,  and  to  grapple 
with   all   its   most  complicated   relations. 
\tU  quite  useless  to  attempt  to  relieve  the 
proprietor  or  even  the  occupier  in  Ireland 
either  from  the  burden  of  an  imperial  loan 
or  from  the  weight  of  local  taxation,  unless, 
at  the  same  time,  the  tenure  of  that  land 
is  placed  in  a  more  rational  and  satisfac- 
tory state — unless  all  those  questions  which 
arise  from  the  tenure  of  land  are,  at  the 
same  time,  put  in  a  position  which  may 
offer  some  chance  of  a  more  satisfactory 
state  than  that  which  for  many  years  has 
been  experienced  in  that  country.     It  is 
with   those  feelings  the  Government   are 
anxious  to  deal  with  what  is  called  the 
"  Irish  question;"  and  when  we  have  the 
opportunity  of  viewing  that  question  in  all 
its  various  aspects,  and  in  all  its  relations, 
we  are  prepared   to   consider  the  whole 
question   of    the    local   taxation  of   that 
country,   and   of    the   particular  burdens 
under   which   society   now   labours.     We 
shall  do  it  with  an  earnest  desire  to  do 
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what  we  can  to  alleviate  the  eonditioii  of 
that   connlry,   and   to  remove    the    real 
sources  of  social  grievances.     This,  how- 
ever, has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bill  now 
before  the  House.     For  that  Bill  we  are 
responsible  only  officially.     It  is  a  Bill  of 
Indemnity  for  measures  undertaken  for 
the  relief  of  a  class  which  is  less  grateful 
than  might  have  been  anticipated;    and 
under  these  circumstances   I  hope   hon. 
Members  from  Ireland  will  perceive  that 
this  is  not  the  happiest  opportunity  for  a 
discussion  of  the  character  which  has  pre- 
vailed during  a  large  portion  of  the  debate. 
Mr.  MONSELL  thought  that  the   Go- 
vernment should  make  some  specific  state- 
ment as  to  whether  they  intended  to  pro- 
ceed further  in  carrying  out  the  principle 
of  the  Bill.     That  principle,  he  thought, 
would  be  most  injurious  in  its  effects.     For 
what  would  be  the  result  ?    Those  Boards 
of  Guardians  who  had  previously  exerted 
themselves  to  keep  the  rates  below  4«.  in 
the  pound,  when  they  saw  no  remission  was 
made   to   them,   would    become  careless. 
They  would  soon  have  the  rates  above  thai 
limit,  since  this  Bill  almost  gave  them  an 
actual  encouragement  to  it.     Self-reliance 
had  always  been  preached  up  as  the  great 
panacea  for  Ireland;  but  the  principle  of 
this  measure  would  strike  at  the  very  root  of 
self-reliance.     He  thought,  therefore,  thai 
either  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Bx- 
chequer  or  the  noble  Lord  the  Chief  Sec- 
retary for  Ireland  should  give  them  some 
assurance  that  the  Government  only  in- 
tended this  Bill  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
and  that  they   would  not  proceed  further 
on  the  same  principle.     He  would  now  say 
a  few  words  to  show  of  what  vital  impor- 
tance the  whole  question  was  to  Ireland. 
The  yearly  value  of  the  land  there  was 
11,500,000^.,   whilst  the  amount  of  the 
annuities,  which  was  a  local  taxation,  was 
4,500,0002.      Now   let    hon.   Gentlemen 
fancy  an  impost  of  40,000,0002.  on  the 
103,000,0002.  rental  of  England,  and  then 
they  would  have  some  idea  of  the  conapa* 
rative  nature  of  the  burden  on  Ireland.  The 
weight  of  the  recent  calamity  had  prineipallj 
fallen  upon  Munster  and  Connaught,  Uietwo 
most  distressed  provinces,  and  on  the  most 
distressed  districts  of  those  provinces.  The 
county  of  Clare  he  might  instance  in  par- 
ticular, where  the  amount  of  those  loans 
was  three  times  that  of  the  valuation  of 
the  whole  county — that  was,  60f .  in  the 
pound.  And  all  this  debt,  hemiglit  further 
add,  was  contracted  in  the  amaiingly  short 
period  of  five  montlis.     He  again  called 
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on  the  noble  Lord  the  Chief  Secretary  to  give 
some  more  decided  explanation  of  the  fo- 
tare  policj  of  GoTemment  in  this  matter. 

Mb.  ROCHE  wonld  have  suffered  the 
Bill  to  pass  without  his  opposition,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  obeenrations  of  the  right 
h<m.  ChanceDor  of  the  Exchequer.  But 
he  still  recollected  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  about  burdens  on  land  last 
Sesaion,  and  not  considering  the  present 
explanation  satisfactory — it  was  as  unsa- 
tiafaetorjv  indeed,  as  all  the  other  expla- 
nations of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  es- 
pe<nallj  about  land — he,  too,  would  call 
on  the  noble  Lord  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  to  make  the  matter  clearer.  Or 
perhaps  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  (Col. 
bnnne)  would  Tolunteer,  who,  even  while 
supporting  the  Whigs,  had  always  been 
moat  energetic  in  denouncing  their  mea- 
sores  for  imposing  local  taxation. 

Sm  HENRY  BARRON  heard  with 
great  satisfaction  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Roche).  That  hon. 
Gentleman  had  always  been  a  steadfast, 
an  abjeet,  supporter  of  the  Irish  policy  of 
the  late  Government. 

Mk.  ROCHE  rose  to  order.  It  had 
been  said  that  he  had  been  an  abject  sup- 
porter of  the  late  Government.  Now,  so 
far  from  being  a  abject  supporter  of  theirs, 
he  had  not  even  been  a  consistent  one. 

Mb.  SPEAKER :  The  hon.  Member  for 
Cork  haa  already  spoken,  and  is  quite  out 
of  order  in  now  addressing  the  House. 

Sib  HENRY  BARRON:  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  bad  said  he  was  not  an  abject  sup- 
porter of  Whig  policy  towards  Ireland,  but 
at  all  events  he  (Sir  H.  Barron)  asserted 
he  was  a  steadfast  one.  Now  he,  on  the 
contrarj,  would  be  a  steadfast  opponent  of 
Whig  policy  in  Ireland,  and  that  was  tbe 
reason  for  not  moving  over  with  the  Whigs 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  as  he 
coDsidaed  that  would  be  a  tacit  identifica- 
tion of  their  policy  and  the  whole  course  of 
his  career.  In  the  whole  course  of  his  read- 
ing he  had  never  met  nor  read  of  anything 
so  completely  ruinous  as  the  policy  of  the 
Wh^  towards  Ireland.  He  did  not  want  to 
stalethat  to  Her  Majesty  *s  late  Government 
in  a  romidabout  way,  for  they  deserved  to 
hear  it  emphatically.  Again  he  told  them 
that  they  had  ruined  Ireland,  for  their  only 
remedy  for  all  her  calamities  was  the  same 
for  ever,  and  that  was  taxation ! — taxation! 
— taxation!  When  tbe  late  Government 
came  into  power,  the  local  taxation  of  Ire- 
land was  316,0002.,  and  this  year  it  amount- 
ed to  1,100,0002.  They  had  brought  in  al. 
teialions  in  the  Poor  Law  by  which  the  taxa- 


tion of  the  country  had  been  quadrupled; 
they  had  brought  in  a  Rate  in  Aid  for  the 
comfort  of  a  people  ground  to  the  dust,  and 
on  a  people  just  rescued  ftt)m  famine  they 
had  inflicted  new  taxes.  This  they  had 
done,  knowing  well  that  the  resources  of  a 
country  purely  agricultural  as  Ireland  was 
had  been  seriously  diminbhed  by  the  change 
in  our  commercial  policy  in  the  year  1846, 
a  change  by  which  300,0(X)  farmers  in  Ire- 
land were  driven  off  the  face  of  the  land. 
This  they  had  done  knowing  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  was  reduced  by 
2,000,000,  and  that  at  the  present  time 
1,000  persons  were  weekly  emigrating  from 
the  land  of  their  fathers.  Such  was  the 
state  to  which  Ireland  had  been  reduced 
by  recent  legislation;  and  yet  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Roche)  called  on 
a  Government  scarcely  in  their  seats  to 
bring  forward  remedial  measures  for  his 
distressed  country.  Did  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  preferred  this  request  forget  that 
he  and  his  friends  were  forcing — nay,  irri- 
tating— the  Government,  on  every  possible 
occasion,  to  name  the  very  day  on  which 
they  would  dissolve  Parliament?  and  in 
the  face  of  aU  this  call  on  the  Government 
for  remedial  measures  for  Ireland,  the  dis- 
cussion on  which  would  occupy  not  months 
but  years.  True  to  his  principles,  and  true 
to  bis  policy,  the  hon.  Gentleman  asked 
those  in  power  to  do  that  at  once  which  his 
friends  when  in  power  had  never  even  at- 
tempted. He  believed  the  hon.  Member 
for  Roscommon  (Mr.  French)  never  in- 
tended to  divide  the  House  on  this  question. 
He  thought,  however,  the  opportunity  was 
a  fair  one  for  giving  expression  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Irish  people  on  this  subject. 
They  were  entered  on  the  books  as  debtors 
to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  to  the  amount 
of  4,000,000^  or  5,000,000/.  Now,  the 
Irish  people  did  not  deny  that  the  money 
had  been  advanced,  but  they  said  that  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  had  been  ad- 
vanced were  not  such  as  to  have  brought  in 
the  Irish  people  as  debtors  to  the  Exche- 
quer of  the  Empire,  but  were  such  as  to 
call  for  grants  from  the  Exchequer  to  meet 
the  disasters  as  far  as  practicable.  It  had 
been  variously  stated,  by  competent  authori- 
ties, that  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  bad 
entailed  on  Ireland  a  loss  of  from  thirty  to 
fifty  millious  sterling.  He  held  in  his  hand 
official  returns  which  proved  that  since  tbe 
introduction  of  free  trade,  during  the  last 
five  years,  there  had  been  a  loss  in  the  other 
produce  of  the  country — in  wheat,  oato, 
swine,  lard,  and  bacon— of  5,000,0002. 
annually,  amoontiog  in  all  to  35,000,0002. 
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besides  the  loss  of  the  potato  crop ;  and  in 
addition  to  this,  the  Irish  people  had,  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years,  imported  food  to  the 
amount  of  4»000,0002.   annually.     Now, 
titider  such  a  system  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible that  the  country  could  prosper.  Thus 
you   find    the   production    diminished  by 
65.000,000^.,  and  food  imported   to   the 
amount  of  20,000,000^.     This  in  a  coun- 
try purely  agricultural  must  lead  to  ruin. 
Did  America^  a  shrewd  calculating  people, 
act  in  this  manner  to  her  agriculturists  ?  and 
their  neighbour,  France,  afforded  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  protection  to  her  manufactures. 
He  would  not  deny  that  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws  had  conferred  a  great  adyantage 
on  the  manufacturitig  population  of  this 
country;  but  Ireland  had  no  manufactures 
to  sustain  her.  When  famine  impended  orcr 
the  peoplci  that  House  had  unanimously 
consented  to  open  our  ports  fbr  the  admis- 
sioti  of  foreign  corn,  and  also  to  the  tem- 
porary abolition  of  the  Navigation  Laws. 
No  otie  could  resist  such  propositions  to 
meet  such  a  state  of  things.     He  support- 
ed  their   views,  and   would   do  so  again 
under  similar  circumstances.     He  wished 
now  to  state  distinctly  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer the  issue  between  the  people  of  Ire- 
land  and   the   late   Qovernment.       They 
tnaintained,    first,   that  such   charges  as 
the   Cotlsolidated  Annuities  should   never 
have  fallen  solely  on  Ireland ;   and,  sec- 
ondly,   that    accordingly    as    they  raised 
the  taxation  of  the  country,  they  had  dimi- 
nished her  means  of  supply.      An   able 
Member  of  the  late  Government,  in  a  pam- 
phlet   called    Tcusationt    Finances,    and 
Trade,  had  claimed  for  the  Government 
a  triumph  because  they  had  effected  a  re- 
duction in  the  poor-rate  of  Ireland  from 
2,150,000^.  to  1,100,000^.;  but  the  hon. 
Gentleman  compared  the  reduced  taxation, 
not  with  the  year  1845,  before  the  late  Go- 
vernment took  ofiice,  when  the  poor-rate  was 
only  310,000^,  but  with  the  highest  rate 
of  the  tax  during  the  raging  of  the  famine 
— a  comparison  which  gave  a  very  falla- 
cious conclusion,  and  was  not  just.     He 
contended  that  one^-fourth  at  least  ought 
to   be  deducted  from   the   present  valua- 
tion   in    Ireland.      Land    that    in    1844 
sold  for  twenty-four  years'  purchase,  was 
now   selling  at   not  more   than  fourteen 
yeai*s*  purchase.    Last  year  they  had  in- 
troduced a  measure — the  Medical  Chari- 
ties Relief — by  which  the  taxation  of  the 
country  was  increased  100,000/.  per   an- 
num;   and   the    hon.    Gentleman,  in   his 
paaphlet,  had  also  committed  an  error  in 


treating  of  this  qaestion«  for  be  itftted  that 
the  measure  was  merely  a  transfer  from 
the  Count?  Cess  to  the  Poor  Lair  Cesn. 
•  The  fact,  howcTer,  was,  that  only  One- 
I  half  of  the  County  Cess  had  fallen  on  the 
ratepayers,  the  other  half  being  toIqa- 
'  tarily  subscribed  by  those  who  could  afford 
:  it,  but  now  the  whole  tax  fell  on  the  rate- 
>  payers.  He  would  affirm  that  Instead  of 
!  the  valuation  of  Ireland  being  as  Mf. 
!  Griffiths  stated  it  to  be,  ll«500,000l.»  it 
was  more  like  8,500,000/.  Hon.  Gentle- 
men should  recollect  there  was  this  differ- 
ence between  the  EngHsh  at^d  the  Irish 
farmer.  The  former  when  rated  at  100{. 
per  annum,  had  800/.  or  1«000{.  of  capi- 
tal, which  enabled  hitn  to  improte  his 
farm,  to  meet  the  rate;  blii  the  latter, 
rated  at  the  same  amount,  had  seldom 
more  than  200/.  for  the  same  purpose. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  false  criteHon  to  go 
by,  that  a  man  in  Ireland  could  pdy  the 
same  rate  on  the  samfe  amount  of  rating 
as  a  man  in  Endand  could.  They  were 
taunted  with  not  having  capital  in  Ireland. 
Who,  he  would  ask,  Would  invest  Oftpital 
in  a  farm  where  the  taxes  for  loOAl  pur- 
poses were  in  some  districts  5s.  of  6«.« 
and  in  others  as  high  as  20s.  in  the  poafld  t 
By  crossing  the  Atlantic,  a  man  could  get 
land  for  much  less  than  the  blire  tatation 
upon  it  in  Ireland.  He  implored  the  House 
to  think  on  this  subject,  And  he  would  im- 
plore the  Government  to  think  on  it  also. 
He,  for  one,  would  support  no  Gotemment 
on  account  of  their  professions)  and  he 
would  oppose  those  now  in  power  as  con- 
sistently as  he  had  opposed  thei^  predeoes- 
sors,  if  he  found  they  did  not  legislate  Ibr 
the  benefit  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  begged  to 
retnind  the  House  that  the  Sole  ttattor  be- 
fore it  upon  the  present  occasion  was — 
whether  it  would  adopt  a  Bill  introduced 
by  the  late  Government,  the  simple  effisct 
of  which  would  be  to  remit  a  small  portiob 
of  those  poor-rate  annuities  which  had 
already  been  imposed  Upon  the  different 
unions  in  Ireland  by  an  Act  passed  in  a 
former  Session.  By  that  former  Aet  eor- 
tain  Government  advances,  toioonting  to 
near  4,500,000/.,  had  been  consolidated, 
and  the  repayment  extended  over  periods 
varying  from  ten  to  forty  years.  The 
entire  debt,  with  ootnpound  interest  at  3| 
per  cent  amounted  to  about  7,5U0,00(M., 
which  sum  was  charged  upon  Irdand 
under  the  former  Act.  In  respect  of  that 
sum  the  annuity  imposed  for  the  past 
year,  1851,  was  245,0001.  i  out  of  which 
single  annuity  il  was  merdy  Jpmpoied  bjr 
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tile  presdnt  Bill  to  remit  so  much  of  it  as 
ittA  cbHrged  opon  those  electoral  divisions 
Whose  pooNfate  expenditure  for  that  sin- 
gle y^ftf*  eteeeded  4^.  ih  the  ponnd.  It 
itfpeai^  fWitn  the  Treastirt  report^  dated 
MArtb  27,  1852,  prepared  bj  Sir  C. 
TretelyAOi  for  the  pnrpoSe  of  jnstifjing 
atid  Miitaining  these  Consolidated  Annai- 
tiM,  that  the  full  sum  proposed  to  be 
f«toiitted  bj  the  present  Bill  was  just 
75,858(.,  beihg  about  1  per  cent  upon  the 
etitlfe  charge  of  7,500,000^,  or  2\d.  in 
ih6  potmd.  Noir,  the  only  matter  for  con- 
Aideriltioil  •iras,  whether  that  small  remit- 
tatiee  Of  1  per  cent  should  be  accepted 
At  present,  leaving  the  remaining  ninety- 
llliie  parts  open  for  future  discussion.  He, 
iixt  one,  upon  the  instalment  principle, 
Wbtlld  not  object  to  accept  this  2\d.  di- 
tldetld  iti  the  pound,  from  the  exuberant 
^tiefOftity  of  the  late  Government ;  and, 
y^lying  Upon  the  professions  held  out  by 
the  present  Government  of  their  benevo- 
letit  Intentions  towards  Ireland,  as  well  as 
titMnk  the  statement  just  made  by  the 
Chatieellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  the  ac- 
eeptanee  of  the  proposed  remittance  should 
Hot  ill  any  manner  preclude  the  Irish  ratc- 
pnyera  fVom  desiring  such  further  relief  as 
it  eould  be  shown  they  were  justly  entitled 
to,  when  the  proper  time  should  arrive  for 
disetisftlbg  the  whole  of  these  consolidated 
ehkrges.  They  would  hereafter  be  in  a 
better  position  to  consider  the  extent  to 
whieti  the  Irish  ratepayers  were  fairly  en- 
titled to  be  relieved  from  a  further  portion 
of  thete  annnities — not  as  repudiating  any 
Jnat  debts,  but  as  charges  to  which  they 
shotlld  not  hate  been  made  liable. 

The  0*GORMAN  MAIIOX  said,  a  no- 
teHoQS  fiction  existed,  which,  if  it  were 
|k>tf Ible  to  realise,  would  involve  the  public 
it  large  in  interminable  confusion — the 
€etion  being  that  a  stranger  sometimes 
fbnnd  his  way  into  the  House,  and  that  in 
eonfteqdence  their  proceedings  became  mat- 
ters of  public  notoriety;  and  on  the  pre- 
sent oeearion  he  had  listened  to  speeches 
fhml  those  he  regretted  to  call  his  country. 
tt^n,  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  subject 
ttiem  in  the  minds  of  an  honest  Endish- 
Ittftti.  or  an  honest  Scotchman,  to  the  im- 
putation of  being  cither  rogues  or  fools. 
KoW,  that  Was  a  kind  of  confusion  he  was 
moit  knzions  to  avoid,  and  therefore  he 
diselailn«d  all  identification  with  either  of 
thesa  classes.  He  tevered  himself  from 
thoie  Who  got  np  in  the  House  and  said 
fbet  were  tiot  grateful  for  the  relief  which 
half  been  held  forth  to  their  country,  and 
aha  ftolb  those  who  would  not  recoirnise 


as  a  boon  the  remission  of  those  claims  bj 
which  that  relief  was  afforded.     He  was 
grateful  to   the  givers  of  that  relief— ^-he 
was  grateful  to  those  who  were  desirous 
of  remitting  the  burdens  which  were  im- 
posed on  bis  distressed  country;   and  he 
would   say,  expressing  at  the  same  time 
his  regret  that  he  was  obliged  to  sever 
himself  from  those  men  who  were  not  con- 
sistent to  any  principles,  or  to  any  form  of 
government.     When  he  first  entered  that 
House,  he  had  taken  a  certain  stand;  he 
had  attached  himself  to  those  who,  when 
called  on,  had  generously  administered  to 
the  wants  of  his  country,  and  had  rendered 
them  responsible  for  the  relief  they  had 
afforded  her.     He  had  supported  the  late 
Government,  and  that  he  would,  without 
fear  of  those  now  in  power,  continue  to 
do.     At  the  same  time,  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer realised   the  pledges  which  he  had 
held  out,  of  realising  the  benefits  to  Ire- 
land   which    had    been  promised   by    the 
other   party,    but    which   bad    not    been 
realised,     probably     because    they    were 
impeded   by   the   party    which   was    now 
in    power,  he    could    assure   them    that 
the   gratitude  of  Irishmen  would  not  be 
wanting.     He  called  upon  the  House  then 
to   return  to    what    was    the  real    ques- 
tion, which  was  simply  this — were  they  to 
support  a  measure  which  offered  a  boon, 
however  partial,  to  Ireland;  or  were  they  to 
join  in  a  cabal  that  endeavoured  to  defeat 
it?     He,  for  one,  said  no;  and  he  called 
upon  his  countrymen  now  in  the  House  to 
sustain  the  Government  in  passing  this  Bill. 
Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer seemed  surprised  that  a  Bill  which 
was  so  very  simple  in  its  object  should 
have  led  to  so  much  discussion;  but  if  he 
had  had  a  larger  official  experience,  he 
would  have  found  that  this  was  ustiallv  the 
case  with  Bills  relating  to  Ireland,  more 
especially  when  it  was  proposed  to  remit  a 
portion  of  taxation.     The  present  Bill  had 
this  very  simple  object — that  whereas  the 
sum  of  245,('U0/.  for  the  vear  was  due  ac- 
cording  to  the  Act  in  reference  to  Consoli- 
dated Annuities,  the  late  Government,  in 
October  last,  findins^  manv  of  the  Unions 
/rreatlv    distressed,     proposed     to     remit 
75,0<X)^,   of   which    48,(MJ0/.    was  from 
Monster,  24,000?.  from  Connaught,  and 
3,000?.  from  Leinster.     The  monev  ad- 
vanced  a^cordino:  to  that  Treasurv  Minute 
had  not  been   paid  into   the  Exchequer, 
and  the  present  Government  had  thought 
fit  to  confirm  the  arrangement,  and  pro- 
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posed  to  sanction  it  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
He  did  not  see  that  there  could  be  any 
question  with  respect  to  that  proposal. 
The  late  Government  might  be  blamed  for 
making  the  remission,  but  he  did  not  think 
the  House  could  hesitate  to  assent  to  that 
remission.  A  question,  and  he  thought  a 
very  natural  and  very  proper  one,  had  been 
asked  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick 
(Mr.  Monsell),  though,  perhaps,  it  would 
not  be  wise  in  the  Government  to  answer 
it — namely,  whether  the  principle  of  the 
Treasury  Minute  last  year  was  to  be  car- 
ried out  further  ?  Now,  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  principle  of  that  Mi- 
nute; it  was  one,  indeed,  that  could  not 
be  defended  as  a  regular  and  permanent 
principle.  But  with  regard  to  the  whole 
state  of  Ireland,  he  thought  any  Govern- 
ment would  find  that  they  must  depart 
from  time  to  time  from  regular  principles 
of  economy,  and  that  they  must  also  from 
time  to  time  apply  remedies  which  might 
be  useful  at  the  moment,  even  though 
they  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  ordi- 
nary rules  upon  this  subject.  Now,  the 
present  Government  must,  of  course,  ex- 
ercise their  own  discretion  in  considering 
whether  it  would  be  mischievous  to  act 
again  on  the  same  principle,  and  whether, 
if  they  proposed  to  extend  relief  further, 
they  might  not  do  it  in  some  other  shape, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  encourage 
improvidence  on  the  part  of  the  Unions. 
So  far  Government  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider; and  he  should  not  blame  them  for 
departing  from  the  principle  of  the  last 
Treasury  Minute,  and  adopting  seme  other. 
With  regard  to  the  several  questions  which 
had  been  raised  to-night,  he  did  not  mean 
to  enter  into  them,  except  to  protest 
against  the  injustice  shown  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Waterford  (Sir 
H.  Barron)  with  regard  to  this  subject. 
The  hon.  Baronet  said,  that  in  the  time  of 
Ireland's  great  calamity  no  remedy  was 
applied  but  that  of  taxation.  The  case 
was  really  very  different,  for  of  the  re- 
lief afforded  to  Ireland,  3,500,000^  was 
thrown  upon  the  taxation  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  so  that  the  taxation  was  paid 
by  Great  Britain,  and  not  by  Ireland. 
Besides  this,  other  measures  had  been 
adopted.  Loans  had  been  granted,  assist- 
ance to  railways  had  been  given,  and  other 
steps  had  been  taken  by  which  that  House 
had  attempted  in  some  degree  to  meet  the 
great  calamity  under  which  Ireland  was 
suffering.  When,  too,  they  complained  of 
the  state  in  which  Ireland  had  been  placed 
by  the  calamity  of  1846  and  1847»  let  hon. 


Gentlemen  who  represented  that  coun- 
try always  remember  the  state  to  which 
Ireland  was  reduced  by  the  previous  con- 
dition of  society  there.  We  all  knew  with 
regard  to  England  and  Scotland  that  there 
was  in  those  countries,  in  the  first  instance^ 
a  regular  system  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
lord of  making  permanent  improvements 
for  the  benefit  of  his  land  and  of  his  ten- 
antry. We  also  knew  that  the  only  food  of 
the  people  in  these  countries  was  com. 
Now,  there  was  a  total  change  of  ciroom- 
stances  as  regarded  Ireland.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  not  usual  for  the  landlord 
there  to  make  a  permanent  improvement  in 
his  land.  In  the  second  place,  there  was 
in  1837  no  system  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  Lastly,  and  most  important  of  oil, 
the  food  of  the  people  of  Ireland  was  prin- 
cipally potatoes;  and  those  who  had  thought 
most  on  the  subject  had  little  doubt  how 
dangerous  the  state  of  the  country  was 
with  so  great  a  part  of  her  population  de- 
pending upon  a  crop  below  which  and  be- 
yond which  there  was  nothing;  so  that  any 
failure  in  it  must  subject  the  people  to  greBi 
distress,  accompanied  by  all  the  horrors  of 
impending  famine.  The  condition  of  Ire- 
land did  not,  therefore,  arise  from  a  single 
calamity  ;  and  therefore,  admitting  any 
charge  against  the  Government,  there  were 
iq  these  circumstances  difficulties  which  no 
one  could  meet,  and  which  nothing  but  time 
would  remedy.  He  should  not  enter  into,  or 
attempt  to  defend,  the  measures  taken  by  the 
late  Government  on  the  subject  of  Ireland, 
which  would  be  properly  reviewed  by  those 
who  calmly  and  impartially  looked  into  the 
history  of  the  period;  but  with  respect  to 
this  subject  in  general,  he  left  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  present  Government,  though 
he  thought  they  were  perfectly  justified  in 
not  declaring  at  the  present  moment  what 
their  measures  would  be  during  the  current 
Session.  He  was  very  sorry  to  hear  to- 
night that  the  system  of  threatening  letters 
had  not  ceased,  and  seemed  likely  to  spread. 
This  was  one  of  those  evils  which  from 
time  to  time  afflicted  Ireland,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  object  would  receive  the  de- 
liberate attention  of  the  Government.  He 
had  no  doubt  also  that  the  House  would 
readily  agree  to  the  Bill  now  before  it»  to 
which,  in  fact,  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
any  objection.  When  the  geneml  qnestion* 
as  to  the  sums  payable  by  Ireland  in  con- 
sequence of  those  annuities,  had  to  be  con- 
sidered, he  should  be  prepared  to  give  his 
attention  to  any  measure  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  that  subject.  With  regard  to  the 
future,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  present 
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Oovemment,  having  iDherited  in  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland  a  mass  of  difficulties  and 
misfortunes,  would  give  their  best  attention 
to  the  whole  question,  and  that  they  would, 
at  the  proper  time,  declare  what  measures 
they  proposed  to   remedy  them.     He  was 
satisfied  it  was  right  that  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  should  hear  a  share  of  the  burdens 
which  had  befallen  that  Kingdom  as  well 
as  the  people  of  this  country,  though  whe- 
ther there  might  not  be  districts  which 
were  entitled  to  relief,  was  a  subject  well 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    He  was  happy  to  hear  from   the 
hon.  Member  for  Limerick,  what  he  had 
previously  heard  from  other  authorities,  that 
there  were  districts  in  the  west  of  Ireland 
which  a  few  years  ago  were  supposed  to 
be  irrecoverably  ruined,  that  were  now  in 
a  better  condition  than  they  had  ever  been 
before.     He  hoped  the  same  thing  would 
speedily  be  found  true  of  other  districts,  and 
that  happier  tiroes  were  coming  for  Ireland. 
Mr.  II.   HERBERT  thought  the  re- 
marks  of  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just  re- 
sumed  his   seat   contained  a  warning  to 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.     The  noble  Lord 
had  distinctly  disclaimed  the  principle  of 
the  Treasury  Minute  which  rendered  this 
Bill  necessary.     It  must  be  felt  by  Irish 
Gentlemen  to  be  odious  to  refuse  payment 
of  claims  upon  them,  and  he  had  himself 
done  all  he  could  to  prevent  resistance  to 
the  law  in  regard  to  the  repayment  of  these 
advances;  but  the  Irish  were  aggrieved,  and 
men  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  expressing 
dissatisfaction  at  being  called  upon  to  re- 
pay money  when  their  suggestions  as  to  its 
employment  had  been  disregarded.  A  third 
of  the  advances  under  the  Burgoyne  Relief 
Act,  as  was  stated  by  Sir  Charles  Treve- 
lyan,  were  made  to  electoral  divisions;  and 
a  change  in  those  divisions  had  long  been 
asked.     The  Irish  asked  for  the  same  fa- 
cilities as  there  were  in  England  for  work- 
ing a  Poor  Law.     He  would  recommend 
the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  consider  the  declaration  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  late  Prime  Minister,  who,  in  ap- 
proving of  the  Bill,  stated  his  total  disap- 
proval of  the  principle   on  which   it  was 
founded;  and  he  implored  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  in  his  future  dealings  with  Ire- 
land, to  act  upon  principle,  and  bear  in 
mind  that  what  was  right  and  just  in  Eng* 
land  could  not  be  wrong  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  said,  he  could  not  see 
the  good  which  was  to  result  from  this  dis- 
cussion. In  fact,  it  reminded  him  rather 
of  a  consultation  of  another  description 


than  those  which  were  usual  in  that  assem- 
bly.    There  were  actually  three  doctors  in 
this  consultation.     There  were  those  who 
had  been  discarded,  those  who  had  been 
called  in  and  who  had  received  the  fees, 
and  those  who  would  no  doubt  gladly  be- 
come recipients   of  the  fees.     The   hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  H.  Barron)  was  acting  with 
the  doctors  who  were  in,  and  the  only  pre- 
scription which  had  been  presented  to  the 
House  was  one  which  had  been  recommend- 
ed by  the  doctors  on  the  other  aide— in 
fact,  it  was  actually  found  on  the  table  of 
the  discarded  doctors.     The  hon.  Baronet 
thought  that  prescription  a  wise  one;  the 
best  that  could  be  offered  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  patient.     The  State  doe- , 
tor,  a  master  of  language,  intimated  in  a 
seductive  tone  what  he  intended  to  do;  but 
that  amounted  merely  to  this  :  That  he  in- 
tended to  make  a  close  examination  of  the 
ailment  with  which  the  patient  was  afflicted, 
often  a  very  rough  process,  producing  much 
unnecessary  agony.   He  had  expected,  after 
so  much  talk,  to  see  some  measure  of  a 
better  description  brought  forward.     But 
the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  H.  Barron)  was  con- 
stantly abusing  the  Legislature  with  regard 
to  Ireland,  without  exhibiting  that  con- 
structive power  of  mind  which  might  be 
useful  to   his  country.     There  was  every 
anxiety  to  do  justice  to  Ireland,  for  there 
could  be  no  better  policy  in  reference  to 
the  prosperity  of  this  country  than  to  raise 
Ireland  to  a  perfect  equality  with  England. 
The  hon.  Baronet  had  said  that  free  trade 
was  the  fatal  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  Ire- 
land.    But  what  had  protection  done  for 
that  country  ?     Was  Ireland  in  a  state  of 
prosperity  when  more  than  half  of  the  po- 
pulation was  reduced  to  live  in  mud  hovels 
and  feed  upon  roots  ?   Ireland  had  not  been 
true  to  herself.     No  country  could  be  ele- 
vated to  the  position  of  this  country  by 
Acts  of  Parliament.     It  was  by  acts  of  in- 
telligence, by  holding  out  inducements  to 
the  people  to  exert  themselves,  and  by  love 
of  country,  that  England  had  obtained  such 
an  exalted  character,  and  had  risen  to  such 
a  pitch  of  prosperity.     He  considered  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  much  indebted 
to  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  late 
Government  for  the  Poor  Law,  and  he  was 
of  opinion  that  if  protection  were  restored, 
nothing  but  misery,  poverty,  and  ruin  would 
be  the  result  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  would  not 
trespass  long  on  the  attention  of  the  House. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  last  spoken  in 
such  a  very  professional  spirit,  laid  upon  the 
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gentry  and  people  of  Ireland  the  blame  of 
the  condition  in  which  that  country  was  now 
placed.  If  it  was  necessary  that  Ireland 
should  have  had  a  Poor  Law  half  a  century 
ago,  who  had  the  power  to  pass  such  a 
law?  The  English  people  and  the  Eng- 
lish Legislature  had  that  power.  True  it 
was  that  the  Irish  representatives  formed 
a  part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  yet  still 
the  great  majority  was  composed  of  the 
representatives  of  England.  The  hon.  Qen- 
tleman  (Mr.  Wakley)  then  said,  why  did 
not  the  Irish  representatives  produce  more 
large  measures  fur  the  improvement  of  their 
country?  As  the  hon. Gentleman  had  spoken 
80  ably  on  the  subject  of  Ireland,  perhaps 
they  might  expect  from  his  (Mr.  Wakley 's) 
statesmanlike  abilities  the  introduction  of 
sueh  a  measure.  But  when  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman censured  the  conduct  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, whom  he  (Mr.  Wakley)  had,  in  some- 
what unusual  language,  styled  the  State 
doctor,  for  not  bringing  forward  such  a 
measure,  he  ought  to  have  recollected  that 
the  Government  had  been  but  a  very  few 
days  in  office.  Many  hon.  Members  de- 
clared that  they  ought  to  dissolve  Parlia- 
ment forthwith ;  others,  that  there  was 
urgent  necessity  for  the  immediate  intro- 
duction of  large  measures  for  the  improve- 
ment of  that  country.  In  the  few  weeks 
they  had  been  in  office,  they  had  not  had 
time  to  submit  to  Parliament  those  great 
measures  with  reference  to  Ireland  which 
they  intended.  When  they  were  introduced, 
he  trusted  that  they  would  meet  the  views 
and  obtain  the  support  of  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
Mb.  OTLAHERTY  said,  he  would  not 
have  risen  but  for  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London.  The  noble 
Lord  had  no  more  right  than  any  other 
Member  to  criticise  unfairly  the  debates  of 
Irish  Members  on  Irish  questions.  It  was 
open  to  every  Irish  Member  to  debate  a 
question,  no  matter  whether  English  or 
Irish,  independently  and  without  regard  to 
the  feelings  of  the  noble  Lord,  however 
great  might  be  their  respect  for  him  as  an 
individual.  The  noble  Lord  had  no  right 
to  taunt  Irish  Members;  and  he,  for  one, 
would  not  submit  to  it  from  the  noble  Lord 
or  any  other  hon.  Member.  With  regard 
to  the  observations  of  tho  right  hon.  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  respecting  the 
Ribband  system,  and  its  extension  through- 
out all  Ireland,  he  (Mr.  O'Flaherty)  begged 
to  state  that  the  west  of  Ireland  was  entirely 
free  from  it,  and  that  a  more  peaceful  and 
industrious  province  than  Connaught  did 

J/r.  Whiteside 


not  exist.  He  called  on  the  rigbl  bon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  to  explain. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  wished 
to  say  that  he  did  not  mean  to  presoFibe  any 
limit  to  hon.  Gentlemen  in  their  tpeeohea. 
He  had  only  wished  to  express  his  snrpriM 
at  the  nature  of  the  discussion,  and  to  aaj 
that  such  discussions  were  not  unasual  en 
Irish  questions. 

Mr.  NAPIER  said,  he  was  no$  avapt 
that  he  had  said  anything  aboufc  Qen* 
naught.  At  an  earlier  part  of  the  even* 
iiig  he  had  stated,  in  answer  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cavan  (Sir  J.  Young),  that 
threatening  notices  were  being  giren  ia 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  sye* 
tem  was  extending.  There  was  no  pari 
of  Ireland  of  which  \ie  had  a  more  Uvelj 
hope  than  the  west. 

Question,  **  That  the  word  *  now '  eland 
part  of  the  Question,"  put  and  agreed  le; 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  2^ 

CORRUPT  PRACTICES  M  EliEQTIONS 

IJILI,. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

House  in  Committee. 

Clause  I.  (Upon  Address  of  Hon^e  ef 
Commons  Her  Majesty  may  appoint  Com* 
missioners  to  make  inquiry  into  Gorrupl 
Practices  at  Elections.) 

Mr.  JACOB  BELL  said,  he  waa  anYr 
ions  to  make  one  or  two  observations  oil 
the  Bill  now  before  the  Committee,  in  order 
to  point  out  some  defects  in  its  provisieni* 
The  measure,  to  be  serviceable,  ebould  io* 
crease  the  facility  of  conviction,  so  that  the 
ofTenco  should  be  as  certainly  an  possible 
followed  by  punishment;  whereas,  by  Iha 
provisions  of  this  Bill,  considerable  diffit 
culty  might  be  found  in  that  respeet.  If 
the  proceeding  was  to  originate  on  an  A^r 
dress  moved  in  that  House,  the  plan  would 
be  open  to  great  abuse,  inasmuoh  ae  a 
party  would  only  have  to  single  out  a  ho^ 
rough  liable  to  exception,  and  propqee  an 
Address  to  Her  Majesty  relative  to  thai 
borough.  If  a  Commission  should  be  aentt 
another  obstacle  would  arise  iiqder  the  8ih 
Clause,  which  stated  that  all  witnesset  era 
to  be  exempted  from  punisbmentt  proTided 
they  make  a  disclosure  of  evQry  pireum* 
stance  connected  with  the  iequiry.  It  apr 
peered  to  him  that  the  indemnity  ^hoald 
only  apply  to  cases  before  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  because  in  the  case  of  prospeell^e 
Acts  a  premium  would  be  held  out  for  the 
commission  of  the  offence.  The  500/.  pen- 
alty was  still  to  remain  in  force;  but  im* 
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Imb  ib»t  peni^Uj  should  be  repealed,  and  a 
tmalltr  ppe  9ubBtitutedf  the  Bill  would  be 
inoperative.  The  first  case  of  corruption 
9ii4  bribery  on  record  was  that  of  Esau, 
Ybo  fold  bis  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage, but  he  never  bad  the  opportunity 
of  aellin^  it  again;  and  every  elector  who 
sold  bi*  privilege  ought  to  be  treated  in  the 
wno  iPAnnar*  If  it  were  knowo  that  puu- 
itblueDl  vould  be  infiioted  in  every  case, 
the  people  would  soon  cease  to  commit  the 
offeiiee* 

149,  Yf^LFOljE  thought  the  clause,  as 
i|  now  atood,  gave  a  power  to  the  majority, 
which  might  be  abused  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent, and  he  proposed,  that  before  any  In- 
quiry should  be  instituted,  there  should  be 
^ther  the  Report  of  a  Committee  appoint- 
ed to  inquire  into  the  Election  return,  or 
a  Committee  generally  appointed  by  that 
Hosse  to  inquire  into  corrupt  practices 
in  the  borough  in  which  sucii  practices 
were  alleged  to  have  been  committed.  If 
the  Committee  should  entertain  that  opin- 
ion, a  fair  foundation  would  be  laid  for 
the  issuing  of  a  proper  Commission.  He 
would  therefore  move  the  following  Amend- 
ment:-^ 

"  To  leave  out  from  the  beginning  of  the  Clause 
to  *  it  shall  be  lawiiil/  in  line  6,  for  the  purpose  of 
mMvtlDg  the  worda  '  when  by  an  Address  of  the 
Heave  of  Commoot  it  shall  be  represented  to  Uer 
Bfi^jlBttj,  t|)at  a  Committee  appointed  to  try  an 
Election  Petition,  or  a  Committee  appointed  to  in- 

faire  into  the  exercise  of  corrupt  practices  in  any 
naetioB  or  Elections  of  a  Member  or  Members  to 
Mfvo  in  Pariiaoient,  have  reported  to  the  House 
that  corrupt  practices  have,  or  that  there  is  rea- 
fOD  to  believe  that  corrupt  practices  have,  exten- 
sively prevailed  in  any  City,  Borough,  or  place  in 
the  United  Kingdom  electing  or  sharing  in  the 
Eltstioa  of  a  Member  or  Members  to  serve  in 
Fariia9i6Dt  at  any  Elation  or  Election  of  such 
Momber*  or  Member  ;  and  the  said  Uouse  shall 
thfreupon  pray  Her  Majesty  to  cause  inquiry  to 
be  made  under  this  Act/  instead  thereof." 

LoBD  JOHN  RUSSELL  objected  to 
placing  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  an  Elec- 
tion Committee  to  report  upon,  but  said  he 
afaonld  haTe  no  objection  to  a  Report  from 
ft  Sdeet  Committee.  He  also  thought  it 
wonld  be  sufficient  to  insert  the  words 
**  extensiveij  prevailed,"  without  using  the 
word  ''generallj." 

Me.  WALPOLE  intimated  that  he  ac- 
qnieeced  in  the  su^rgestion  of  the  noble  Lord. 

Ub.  WAKLEY'  said,  the  object  of  the 
right  hon.  Geotieman  the  Home  Secretary 
appeared  to  be  to  cheek  the  improper  con- 
duct of  a  majority.  But  surely,  as  the 
Hooia  pntcndsd  in  ^eory  to  represent  the 
faople,  it  oaght  to  bo  guided  by  the  ma- 


jority,  and  not  by  the  minority.  Suoh  a 
change  was  extremely  objectionable,  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  proposed  without 
due  notice. 

Ur.  WALPOLE  said,  as  the  Bill  was 
drawn,  a  simple  majority  might  address  the 
Crown»  without  any  allegation  or  proof 
whatever.  The  object  of  his  proposition 
was  to  protect  the  minority  in  case  a  ma«^ 
jority  should  be  inclined  to  proceed  in  an 
unconstitutional  way. 

Mh.  HEADLAM  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther any  public  prosecutor  would  bo  ap- 
pointed to  bring  the  cases  of  corruption 
before  Committees,  and  whether  the  ex- 
pense of  the  proceedings  would  be  defrayed 
by  individuals,  or  provision  would  be  made 
by  the  Bill  for  their  payment  ? 

Mb.  CHISIIOLM  ANSTEY  believed 
the  proposed  Amendment  would  defeat  the 
object  of  the  Bill,  for  if  it  should  be  adopt- 
ed the  Bill  would  not  meet  suoh  a  case  as 
that  of  St.  Albans.  In  that  case  the  Oom- 
mittee  reported  that  there  was  no  proof  of 
bribery  or  treating,  but  that  they  had  been 
prevented  from  inquiring  by  the  corrupt 
withdrawal  of  witnesses.  If  this  Bill  had 
been  the  law  at  that  time,  the  Queen  would 
I  have  had  no  power  to  issue  a  Commission.' 
This  showed  how  dangerous  it  would  be 
to  narrow  the  clause,  and  he  trusted  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  would  not 
consent  to  the  change.  He  thought  such 
an  important  Amendment  ought  not  to 
have  been  proposed  without  due  notice;  and 
he  should,  therefore,  move  that  the  further 
consideration  of  the  clause  be  postponed. 

Mr.  miles  defended  the  Amendment, 
considering  that  the  Uouse  itself  was  not 
the  place  where  a  discussion  should  take 
place  whether  a  Commission  should  issue 
or  not. 

Mb.  VERNON  SMITH  supposed  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary 
meant  to  guard  a  rash  vote  of  that  House, 
or  the  vote  of  a  majority  in  a  small  House; 
and  for  that  he  suggrestcd  an  inquiry  before 
either  an  Election  Committee  or  a  Select 
Committee.  Now,  he  feared  that  neither 
of  those  Committees  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose, especially  as  a  Select  Committee  was 
without  the  power  of  taking  evidence  on 
oath,  or  gi?ing  an  indemnity  to  witnesses. 
He  thought,  however,  that  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  intended  to  propose  this 
Amendment,  he  should  have  given  soma 
notice  to  the  House. 

Mr.  VVALPOLE  said,  that  when  they 
went  into  Committee  on  a  former  night, 
pro  formd,  in  order  that  the  noble  Lord 
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(Lord  J.  Russell)  might  introdace  Amend- 
ments into  a  Bill,  he  (Mr.  Walpole)  stated 
that  he  should  in  Committee  propose  the 
very  Amendment  or  an  Amendment  almost 
to  the  effect  he  had  just  moved.  It  was 
very  far  from  his  intention  to  take  the 
House  hy  surprise,  nor  would  he  thrust 
anything  forward  if  any  serious  ohjection 
were  made  to  it  on  that  ground.  As  to 
the  clause,  he  was  perfectly  sure  they 
ought  not  to  give  the  enormous  power  of 
these  Commissions  of  Inquiry  unless  upon 
something  like  a  previous  allegation  of 
proof.  He  wished  to  throw  a  guard  round 
places  sending  Members  to  Parliament,  so 
that  a  small  majority  of  that  House,  by  an 
inconsiderate  or  single  vote,  should  not 
have  the  power  of  putting  in  motion  Com- 
missions of  this  description,  the  powers  of 
which  were  so  great,  that  nothing  but  the 
necessity  of  the  case  could  justify  them. 

Mr.  T.  baring  feared  that  this  clause 
would  allow  an  interference  with  the  con- 
stituencies of  the  country  by  a  majority  of 
that  House,  because  it  was  impossible  not 
to  see  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
House  at  any  time,  upon  any  representa- 
tion, without  any  evidence,  to  institute  an 
inquiry  into  any  borough  for  party  or  parti- 
cular purposes.  The  Amendment  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary 
said,  there  should  first  be  the  decision  of 
either  an  Election  Committee  or  a  Commit- 
tee specially  appointed.  An  Election  Com- 
mittee would,  of  course,  be  according  to  the 
forms  and  acts  of  the  House,  but  a  Com- 
mittee specially  appointed  might  be  car- 
ried and  appointed  and  selected  by  any 
majority  actuated  by  any  hostile,  personal, 
or  political  feelings.  That  was  a  very  for- 
midable power  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a 
majority,  and  if  they  once  established  that 
a  majority  of  the  House  might  decide  either 
on  the  tenure  of  a  seat  of  a  Member,  or  of 
the  power  of  a  borough,  thoy  would  expose 
the  rights  of  constituencies  to  a  most  tyran- 
nical interference.  The  clause  went  to  place 
in  the  majority  of  the  House  the  power  of 
deciding  on  the  return  of  any  Member. 
[**  Hear,  hear!"]  What  a  premium  to  bo- 
roughs to  send  Members  connected  with 
the  majority !  for  it  was  telling  them, 
**  You  will  have  no  Commission  of  Inquiry 
if  you  return  a  Member  connected  with 
the  majority;  but  if  you  return  one  con- 
nected with  the  minority,  you  will  be  ex- 
posed to  most  vexatious  proceedings,  and 
have  your  rights  taken  from  you.**  He 
would  refer  to  the  opinion  of  one  who 
would  be  acknowledged  by  hon.  Gentlemen 

Mr,  Walpole 


opposite  to  be  a  statesman.  It  wm  an 
opinion  expressed  in  reference  to  the  Gren- 
ville  Act,  and  was  to  this  effect : — 

"  That  Bill  originated  in  a  belief  that  this 
House,  in  the  aggregate,  was  an  unfit  tribanal  to 
decide  on  contested  elections.  It  viewed  this  Houae 
as  eyerj  popular  assemhly  should  be  viewed,  aa  a 
mass  of  men  capable  of  political  dislike  and  per* 
sonal  aversion,  capable  of  too  much  attaehmenl 
and  of  too  much  animosity,  capable  of  being  biassed 
hj  weak  and  wicked  motives,  liable  to  be  governed 
by  Ministerial  influence,  by  caprioe,  and  corrup- 
tion. Mr.  Grenville's  Bill  viewed  this  House  as 
endowed  with  those  capacities,  and  judged  it  there- 
fore incapable  of  determining  upon  controyerted 
elections  with  impartiality,  with  justice,  and  with 
equity.  It  depriyed  it  of  the  means  of  mischief, 
and  formed  a  judicature  as  complete  and  impartial 
as  human  skill  could  conceive." 

Those  were  the  words  of  Mr.  Fox  with  re- 
gard to  the  impartiality  of  that  House  as 
to  controverted  elections.  Let  him  (Mr. 
T.  Baring)  ask,  whether  the  House  would 
be  entirely  free  from  those  improper  mo- 
tives  in  its  decisions  when  it  came  to  de- 
cide upon  constituencies  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Huntingdon  (Mr.  T.  Baring) 
had  taken  unnecessary  alarm  respecting  the 
measures  that  might  be  resorted  to  under 
this  Bill.  According  to  the  Amendment, 
there  must  be  in  the  first  place  the  Report 
of  a  Select  Committee  that  corrupt  prac* 
tices  had  extensively  prevailed,  and  they 
would  have  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  evi- 
dence, even  in  the  case  of  boroughs  where 
corruption  had  notoriously  been  practised. 
But,  suppose  the  evidence  obtained  to  in- 
duce a  Select  Committee  to  believe  corrup- 
tion had  extensively  prevailed,  the  House 
would  next  bo  asked  to  agree  to  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  Crown  to  appoint  a  Commission 
of  Inquiry.  Supposing  the  House  ag^reed 
to  that,  and  the  Commission,  consisting  of 
certain  barristers,  well  qualified  to  take 
evidence,  was  appointed,  they  would  go  to 
the  borough,  or  in  certain  cases  would  sit 
in  London,  and  take  evidence  on  oath,  and, 
if  they  wero  not  provided  with  legal  evi- 
dence that  corruption  had  extensively  pre- 
vailed in  the  borough,  the  whole  case  fell 
to  the  ground.  For  his  own  part,  he  had 
so  much  reliance  on  proceeding  by  Com- 
mission, he  thought  no  mischief  could  have 
been  done  under  the  Bill  as  it  originally 
stood,  for,  while  he  believed  there  were 
many  boroughs  in  which  corruption  pre- 
vailed that  had  never  been  subject  to  in- 
quiry, and  still  less  to  punishment,  he  was 
also  of  opinion  that  the  common  belief  on 
this  point  went  further  than  the  fact,  and 
it  might  be  useful  to  show  that  general  al« 
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legations  of  corruption  were   unfounded. 
But,  supposing  the  great  majority  of  the 
electors  of  the  borough  were  corrupt,  and 
were  in  the  habit,  election  after  election, 
of  receiving  bribes,  then  there  must  be  a 
report  from  the  Commissioners  laid  before 
the  House.     Did  that  disfranchise  the  bo- 
rough, or  inflict  any  punishment  on  it  ? 
None  whatever.     There   must  next  be  a 
Bill  brought  in  founded  on  the  Report,  and 
passed  through  all  its  stages;  it  must  go 
up  to  the  other  House,  and,  having  been 
passed,  must  receive  the  Royal  assent.  He 
really  thought  sufficient  precautions  were 
thus   taken  that  no  unnecessary  disfran- 
chisement would  take  place.     So  far  from 
that  being  probable,  he,  on  the  contrary, 
was   afraid    they   had    not  yet   sufficient 
means  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  evils 
that  existed.     But  the  hon.  Member  was 
not   right   in   supposing   that   this  would 
strain  the  powers  of   Parliament   further 
than  they  at  present  existed.     He  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  remembered  many  years  ago, 
in  the  case  of  Grampound,  moving  for  an 
inquiry  at  the  bar  of  the  House  on  the 
ground  of  a  conviction  obtained  in  a  Court 
of  Law,     The  Motion  was   carried — wit- 
nesses were  examined  at  the  bar,  the  cor- 
ruption was  proved,  and  a  Bill  was  brought 
in  founded  on  that  inquiry.     Grampound 
was  disfranchised  on  that  evidence,  com- 
bined with  the  proceedings  in  the  Court  of 
Law.     Now,  there  was  nothing  whatever 
to  prevent  the  House,  if  it  chose  to  inquire 
if  corruption  was  practised  at  Harwich  or 
in  any  other  borough,  to  appoint  a  Select 
Committee,  and  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  dis- 
franchise it.     The  Bill  did  not  confer  any 
power  on  the  House  that  was  wanting;  but 
evidence  taken  in  that  way  at  the  bar, 
without  further  circumstances  to  corrobo- 
rate  it,    would   not  be   sufficient  for  the 
House  of  Lords,  who  would  enter  into  a 
fresh  inquiry,  and  take  evidence  on  oath, 
and  this  proceeding  would  take  a  vast  deal 
of  time,  and,  after  all,  would  not  be  entirely 
satisfactory.     It  appeared  to  him  nothing 
was  so  satisfactory  as  the  course  adopted 
in  the  cases  of  St.  Albans  and  Sudbury. 
The  Bill  only  gave  a  better  mode  of  in- 
quiry, and  he  did  not  think  it  could  be  de- 
nied that  it  was  better  to  take  evidence  on 
oath  before  impartial  Commissioners   ap- 
pointed  by  the   Crown,   than   to   take  a 
course  of  proceeding  where  parties  accused 
of  corruption  had  the  means  of  suppressing 
a  great  deal  of  evidence.     If  the  Bill  was 
rejected,  the  powers  of  the  House  would 
remsm  die  same  as  before;  but  there  would 
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not  be  the  same  means  of  ascertaining  the 
state  of  the  boroughs.  If  a  borough  was 
proved  to  be  thoroughly  corrupt,  they  could 
not  do  better  than  disfranchise  it;  if  not, 
they  ought  to  remove  the  disgrace  which 
attached  to  it. 

Mr.  T.  baring  had  one  suggestion  to 
make.  Let  the  evidence  before  the  Select 
Committee  be  taken  on  oath. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  wished 
to  know  if  the  noble  Lord  agreed  to  the 
Amendment?  [Lord  J.  Russell  was  un- 
derstood to  say  be  agreed  to  it.]  The  ob- 
jection to  the  Select  Committee  might  be 
obviated  by  acting  on  the  suggestion  of 
his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  T.  Baring),  of  giving 
the  Select  Committee  power  to  examine 
on  oath.  The  only  precedents  which  ex- 
isted for  the  issue  of  Commissions  were 
St.  Albans  and  Sudbury,  in  both  which 
cases  the  Committees  reported  that  exten- 
sive bribery  had  prevailed,  and  the  Com- 
missions were  issued  with  the  sanction  of 
Parliament. 

Sir  WILLIAM  PAGE  WOOD  said,  he 
thought  it  would  be  an  improvement  to 
give  the  Committees  the  power  of  examin- 
ing on  oath,  and  he  would  suggest  that 
the  Commissioners  should  have  the  power 
of  indemnifying  the  witnesses,  as  at  St. 
Albans.  That  power  was  the  reason  of 
the  success  of  the  Commissioners,  and  the 
want  of  it  accounted  for  the  failure  of  the 
Select  Committee. 

Mr.  R.  C.  HILDYARD  said,  that  if 
the  Committee  adopted  the  plan  proposed 
in  the  Bill  as  it  stood,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
its  proceedings  would  be  marked  by  the 
calmness  and  deliberation  which  were  so 
highly  to  be  desired. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  said,  that  the  observa- 
tions of  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
T.  Baring)  were  founded  on  a  mistrust  of 
that  House  in  a  judicial  matter.  His  (Mr. 
Wakley's)  object  was  to  retain  the  Bill  in 
its  present  shape,  and  he,  therefore,  would 
entreat  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  to  allow  this  discussion  to  be 
postponed,  in  order  that  his  alterations 
might  be  printed. 

Captain  HARRIS  thought  the  Bill 
should  be  framed  with  a  view  to  practical 
results.  Select  Committees  were  appointed 
by  political  feelings,  though  an  appearance 
of  fairness  was  attempted.  The  present 
law  should  be  strengthened.  Election  Com- 
mittees ought  to  be  instructed  to  report 
on  general  bribery,  and  on  that  Report  a 
Select  Committee  of  men  of  experience 
should  then  be  appointed  to  investigate  the 
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evidence  on  which  the  House  could  pro- 1  the  sincerity  of  the  friends  of  purity  of 


ceed. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  COCKBURN  con- 
sidered that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
had  forgotten  that  as  soon  as  bribery  was 
discovered  by  an  Election  Committee,  one 
or  other  party  withdrew  the  petition.  He 
did  not  think  a  majority  of  the  House  would 
depart  from  fairness  and  justice  to  issue  a 
Commission  against  particular  boroughs; 
and  he  hoped,  looking  to  the  important 
object  of  the  Bill,  it  would  be  received  by 
the  Committee  in  its  present  shape. 

Captain  HARRIS  begged  to  explain 
that  he  meant  that  Election  Committees 
should  be  strengthened  in  point  of  num- 
bers. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  would  re- 
mind the  Committee,  that  the  evil  this 
Bill  was  intended  to  obviate  was  the  ex- 
penses of  inquiry  previous  to  appointing 
an  Election  Committee,  and  this  clause 
would  not  at  all  tend  to  diminish  those 
preliminary  expenses.  He  intended  to 
move,  that  the  further  consideration  of  the 
clause  be  postponed  until  there  was  a  fuller 
attendance  on  that  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BERNAL  begged  to  inform  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Youghal, 
that  he  could  not  propose  that  Motion 
until  the  present  question  before  the  Com- 
mittee had  been  disposed  of. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  COCKBURN  said, 
he  did  not  entertain  the  same  apprehen- 
sions  as  some  of  his   friends   as   to   the 
tyrannic   exercise  of  their  power  by  ma- 
jorities in  that  House,  though  he  admitted 
that  there   had   been   occasions  when  an 
oppressive   use   of  their   power  had  been 
made    by    majorities.     However,    he    did 
not    think    that,    where    the    object   was 
merely  inquiry,  majorities  would  be  found 
in  that  House  to  act  oppressively.     Con- 
sidering, then,  the  importance  and   value 
of  the  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
corruption,    ho   thought  hon.    Gentlemen 
would  do  well  not  to  peril  the  Bill,  by  re- 
fusing to  accept  it  as  presented  by  the  Go- 
vernment.    He  would  suggest  that,  in  the 
clause   referring   to   an   Address    to    the 
Crown,  an  alteration  should  bo  made  so 
as  to  prevent  its  appearing  that  the  Ad- 
dress to  the  Crown  should  be  forwarded 
on  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  as  would 
be  the  case  if  the  clause  remained  unalter- 
ed,   instead    of   being    founded  upon  the 
decision  of  the  House  itself.     Under  this 
Bill  the  expense  would  be  immense,  and 
the  d*        prodigious,  and  at  the  same  time 
Qi  would  be  futile.     He  would  test 


election,  and  divide  on  the  clause. 

Mr.  bright  said,  the  sole  result  of 
this  Bill  would   be  to  give  power  to  the 
Crown  to  issue  a  Commission,  without  the 
form  of  an  Act  to  inquire  into   cases  of 
bribery,  after  two  votes  of  the  House  had 
been  in  favour   of  inquiry.     There  were 
two  kinds  of  Committees  at  present — the 
Election  Committee  and  the  Select  Com- 
mittee; and  no  one  who  had  sat  on  either 
of  those  Committees  to  try  a  case  of  bri- 
bery would  deny  the  extreme  difficnltj  of 
getting  the  Committee  to  agree  to  any  re- 
port which  might  lead  to  ulterior  proceed- 
ings against   the  borough.     An  Election 
Committee  was  composed  of  two  Members 
from   either  side  of  the  House,  and  one 
Member  alternating  between  them.    That 
tribunal  was,  perhaps,  as  impartial  as  the 
House  could  make  it;   but  still  the  Mem- 
ber whose  case  was  to  be  tried  always  con- 
sidered it  a  favourable  circumstance,  if  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  was  chosen 
from  his  side  of  the  House.     That  was  a 
proof  that  they  were  not  free  from  party 
motives,  however  they  might  intend  to  be 
so.  If  the  Select  Committee  was  composed 
of  five,  seven,  or  nine  Members,  the  same 
state  of  things  would  arise;  and  if  fifteen 
or  sixteen,  it  would  still  be  a  party  fight, 
without  that  feeling  of  responsibility  which 
attached  to  a  smaller  Committee.     He  ap- 
proved of  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  the  city  of  Oxford  (Sir 
W.  P.  Wood),  and  he  was. very  sorry  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  consent- 
ed 60  speedily  to  the  proposition  of  the 
right  hon.    Gentleman  the   Secretary   of 
State  for  the  Home  Department. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  really  despaired  of  in- 
ducing the  Opposition  to  pass  any  mea- 
sures during  this  Session.  This  was  the 
fourth  time  that  the  Government  had  been 
defeated  in  their  efiForts  to  accelerate  the 
progress  of  public  business.  They  wished 
the  Militia  Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time 
after  the  Easter  recess;  and  who,  above 
all  other  persons  in  the  world,  should  rise 
up  to  protest  against  it  but  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden)  ?  He 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  then 
stated  that  he  wished  to  make  some  arrange 
ment  for  fixing  a  day  on  which  to  make  the 
financial  statement  of  the  Government;  upon 
which  a  distinguished  Member  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, in  the  name  of  the  Irish  Members,  im- 
plored him  to  give  them  at  leaat  a  weclt  to 
consider  it.  Almost  the  whok  of  the 
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ing  had  been  spent  on  a  Bill  which  was 
odIj  a  proper  indemnity  to  the  late  Go?ern« 
ment  with  respect  to  the  Consolidation  of 
Irish    Annuities.       At    half-past    eleven 
o'clock,  having  fixed  to  go  into  Conomittee 
upon  that  Bill,  another  Irish  Gentleman 
(also  a  Member  of  the  Opposition)  asked 
the  Government  to  postpone  that  stage  of 
the  Bilh    Then  they  took  up  a  Bill  of  very 
great  interest  and  importancci  also   pre^ 
pared  by  the  late  Government,  and  a  Bill 
which  certainly,  as  a  dissolution  was  im« 
pending,  ought  not  to  be  neglected;  but 
they  were  told  that  it  was  of  no  use  what- 
ever, because  they  had  proposed  an  Amend- 
ment, in  which  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell),  the   highest  authority  on   such 
subjects^  acquiesced;  and  they  were  asked 
not  to  press  the  Amendment.     He  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  would  only 
say,  that  the  Government  being  sincere  in 
its  desire  to  accelerate  as  much  as  they 
could  the  progress  of  public  business,  he 
could  not  accede  to  that  request.     Feeling 
assured  that  the  Amendment  of  his  right 
hon«  Friend  the  Secretary  of    State    for 
the  Home  Department  was  one  that  would 
render  the  Bill  much  more  a  security  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  much  more 
available  for  the  objects  which  they  all  de^ 
sired  to  accomplish,  he  called  upon  the 
Committoe  to  adopt  it;    and  if  the  other 
Motion-^threatened  also  by  another  Mem- 
ber of  the  Opposition—Hihould  be  proposed, 
he  should  ask  the  Committee  to   divide 
against  it« 

Question  put,  "  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause."' 

The  Committee  divided  : --^  Ayes  26; 
Noes  137:  Majonty  111. 

Clause  agreed  to;  as  were  also  the  other 
clauses  up  to  Clause  5  inclusive. 
Clause  6. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  as  the  Clause 
was  then  drawn,  the  Commissioners  would 
have  power  to  inquire  into  corrupt  prac* 
tioes  at  previous  elections,  dating,  it  might 
be,  ten  or  twenty  years  back,  and  by  coup- 
ling those  practices  with  the  practices  at 
the  last  election  lay  a  foundation  for  the 
disfranchisement  of  a  borough — though 
there  might  have  been  an  intervening  elec- 
tion at  which  no  corruption  had  taken 
place.  His  Amendment  would  have  the 
effect  of  allowing  the  Commissioners,  if 
they  found  corruption  at  the  last  election 
to  go  back  to  the  previous  one,  and  so  on 
until  they  eame  to  an  eleeotion  at  which 
those  praetioes  had  not  been  proved  to 
ojdsti  wliett  the  inquiry  ahonld  atop.  With 


this  view  he  begged  to  move,  first,  the 
omission  of  the  words  in  the  clause,  "  for 
such  a  period  retrospectively  as  they  think 
proper.  * 

iSiR  ALEXANDER  COCKBtJRN  con- 
sidered it  a  most  mischievous  Amendment. 
As  he  understood  it,  if  there  had  been  one 
single  election  where  bribery  had  not  taken 
place,  the  Commissioners  were  restricted 
from  going  behind  that  election.  Now, 
they  wore  all  aware  that  the  parties  sotne- 
times  agreed  that  neither  should  bribe,  or 
there  might  be  a  compromise.  This  Amend- 
ment, then,  would  defeat  the  object  of  the 
inquiry;  therefore,  he  would  suggest  that 
if  the  Commissioners  found  an  interme- 
diate election,  at  which  bribery  had  not 
taken  place,  they  should  report  such  fact 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  STANFORD  said,  the  object  of 
the  Amendment  was  to  fetter  the  Commis- 
sion, so  that  they  would  not  be  able  to 
elicit  the  truth. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  considered  that  there  was 
great  inconvenience  in  discussing  questions 
of  this  nature  without  the  Amendment 
being  printed.  He  would  therefore  move 
that  progress  be  reported,  and  that  the 
Committee  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  havo  the  Amendment 
printed.  In  his  opinion,  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  fetter  the  Commission  in  their  in- 
quiry. 

House  resumed.  Committee  report  pro- 
gress. 

MILITIA  BILL. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  that  he  had  con- 
solidated the  former  Acts  relating  to  the 
militia  by  way  of  reference,  and  in  order 
that  all  the  provisions  of  previous  Acts 
might  be  contained  in  a  small  compass. 
He  wished  upon  this  occasion  to  state  his 
intention  of  introducing  an  important  aU 
teration  into  the  Bill.  He,  therefore,  gave 
notice,  that  should  the  House  agree  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  Militia  Bill,  he  would 
move  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  Commit* 
tee  providing  that  any  person  who  served 
two  years  in  the  militia  should  be  re- 
gistered as  a  voter  for  the  county  in  which 
he  resided. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  gave  notice 
that  upon  the  Motion  for  the  second  read^ 
ing  of  the  Militia  Bill,  he  would  move  that 
it  was  not  expedient  to  proceed  with  the 
Militia  Bill  In  this  Parliament. 

Bill  read  1°. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half*after  One 
o'clock  till  Monday  next* 

Y  2 
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HOUSE    OF   LORDS,       • 
Monday,  April  5,  1852. 

MnruTKS.]   Phblic  Bills. — 1*  Copyright  Amend- 
ments ;  Colonial  Bishops. 
2*  Mutiny  ;  Marine  Mutiny. 
Reported. — Indemnity. 

WAR  WITH  AVA. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH :  My 
Lords,  I  fear  that  I  may  now  speak  with- 
out any  incorrectness  of  expression  of  the 
war  with  Ava.  As  yet  there  has  been,  I 
apprehend,  no  declaration  of  war  on  our 
part,  and  it  is  not  customary  for  Princes 
in  the  East  to  issue  any  such  declarations, 
and  therefore  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
such  a  monarch  as  the  King  of  Ava  will 
make  any  change  in  that  point  of  etiquette. 
We  are,  however,  at  war  with  Ava.  The 
Government  of  India  appears  to  have  clung 
to  the  last  to  a  hope  that  war  would  not 
take  place;  and  yet  it  certainly  made  re- 
quisitions on  the  King  of  Ava  which  it 
must  have  foreseen  would  ultimately  termi- 
nate in  war,  without  having  undertaken 
any  of  those  preparations  which  such  a 
war  would  of  necessity  require.  In  that 
country,  and  also  in  this,  it  appears  that 
we  cling  to  the  hope  that  we  may  havo  as 
much  or  as  little  of  war  as  we  please. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  case.  War  is  a 
game  that  must  be  played  by  two  parties, 
and  we  cannot  deal  with  the  King  of  Ava 
in  this  war  as  if  he  were  altogether  a 
dummy  in  the  play,  in  order  to  conduct 
the  game  just  as  we  please.  If  he  should 
decide  on  assailing  our  provinces  of  Ten- 
nasserim,  or  of  Arracan,  or  of  Chittagong, 
or  of  Assam,  he  will  subject  our  Govern- 
ment in  India  to  very  great  embarrassment 
indeed;  for  he  will  have  the  advantage  of 
acting  on  what  is  called  an  interior  line  of 
operations.  Allow  me,  my  Lords,  to  state 
to  you,  as  shortly  as  I  can,  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  our  last  war  in  Ava, 
for  it  is  necessary  to  see  the  magnitude  of 
the  crisis  as  it  now  stands.  There  was 
employed,  my  Lords,  in  the  last  war  with 
Ava,  a  force  of  not  less  than  40,000  men 
— a  force  as  large  as  that  which  the  French 
sent  to  Algiers,  and  as  that  which  Bona- 
parte took  with  him  for  the  conquest  of 
Egypt.  There  were  30,000  native  troops, 
and  nearly  7,000  European  bayonets  em- 
ployed to  form  that  force.  Of  the  European 
troops  two  regiments,  the  13th  and  the 
38th,  left  Calcutta  in  April,  1824,  1,800 
sftrone,  and  in  January,  1826,  they  had 
not  600  men  left  fit  for  service  in  the  field; 
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and  I  believe  that  the  mortality  in  the 
other  European  regiments  was  not  inferior. 
I  doubt  much  whether  at  the  end  of  that 
war  10,000  men  out  of  the  whole  40,000 
were  fit  for  duty  in  the  field;  the  whole 
army  in  Arracan  was  utterly  wasted  awaj» 
and  was  totally  unable  to  afiFord  any  co-opera- 
tion to  the  other  forces.  On  the  1 1th  of  May 
the  army  landed  at  Rangoon,  and  it  was 
not  able  to  move  from  that  place  till  the 
11th  of  the  February  following.  It  was 
detained  there  for  nine  months,  having 
been  surrounded  by  a  large  Burmese  armj, 
and  not  being  able  to  move  forward.  Dur- 
ing that  time  the  European  troops  lived 
entirely  on  salt  provisions.  No  fresh  pro- 
visions, nor  vegetables,  were  to  be  had  in 
the  country;  and  when  bullocks  were  sent 
them,  every  bullock  sent  from  India  cost  in 
freight  101, ;  in  fact,  during  the  whole  of 
the  war  almost  the  whole  of  the  provisions 
were  necessarily  sent  from  India.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  amount  of  the  force 
sent  to  Ava,  I  believe  that  the  general,  in 
advancing  on  the  capital  of  that  countryt 
had  never  more  than  5,500  men  under 
arms  at  his  command;  and  Iknow  that  on 
the  24th  of  February,  1826,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  he  had  with  him  only 
4,000  men  :  to  that  small  force  had  our 
grand  army  dwindled  away.  My  Lords, 
we  have  undoubtedly  now  some  advantages 
which  we  did  not  then  possess;  but  the 
climate  of  the  country  continues  the  same, 
as  also  the  same  impracticability  of  mov- 
ing in  it  for  nine  months  of  the  year.  We 
have  also  undoubtedly  now  great  advan- 
tages in  the  rapidity  of  steam  navigation; 
but  we  must  not  over-estimate  them.  We 
can  convey  troops  and  munitions  of  war  to 
that  country  more  rapidly  than  we  could 
then,  and  thus  our  army  will  be  better  cir- 
cumstanced than  before;  but  1  doubt  whe- 
ther we  can  convey  them  at  less  expense. 
Time  is  most  valuable  in  military  opera- 
tions; but  I  doubt  whether  in  point  of 
cheapness  the  moving  of  troops  by  steam, 
is  less  expensive  than  before  by  means  of 
sailing  vessels.  Moreover,  our  large  steam 
vessels  draw  too  much  water  to  move  much 
further  up  the  river  than  Rangoon.  The 
smaller  steam  vessels,  however,  which  the 
East  India  Company  possess,  can  be  used 
above  that  point,  and  these  by  towing  boats 
will  much  facilitate  the  operations  of  the 
army.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  moment  the  army 
leaves  the  banks  of  the  river — and  nobody 
knows  this  better  than  the.noble  Dnke  (the 
Duke  of  Wellington)  at  the  table — it  can- 
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not  moYO  without  animals,  and  animals 
under  such  circumstances  must  be  a  great 
expense  to  an  army;  for,  though  these 
small  steamers  may  convey  men,  they  can- 
not convey  animals.  There  is  also  another 
advantage  which  we  shall  have  now,  but 
which  we  had  not  formerly.  The  climate 
of  Arracan,  then  so  fatal  to  the  troops 
under  General  Morrison,  is  supposed  to  be 
now  much  improved,  in  consequence  of  the 
land  having  been  cleared.  But  there  is 
always  this  to  be  recollected — that  there  is 
a  great  difference  in  the  health  of  troops 
well  covered,  as  they  now  are,  and  in  that 
of  troops  exposed  as  our  troops  would  be 
in  the  open  field  for  military  operations.  I 
feel  confident,  however,  that  the  health  of 
the  troops  would  not  be  liable  to  such  loss 
as  it  was  in  the  late  war.  But  there  are 
other  circumsjtances  very  disadvantageous 
to  us  at  present,  as  compared  with  the 
former  occasion.  Rangoon  was  then  at- 
tacked by  surprise;  there  was  not  the 
smallest  expectation  that  our  forces  would 
be  directed  on  that  quarter,  and  17,000 
Burmese  troops  were  then  in  Arracan. 
Rangoon  was  attacked  by  10,000  men, 
and  was  captured  without  loss.  We  then 
proceeded  to  fortify  our  position,  and 
to  occupy  the  great  Pagoda,  which  at 
once  protected  and  was  the  key  to  it. 
What  is  the  case  now  ?  By  our  opera- 
tions, untoward  as  they  are,  we  have  indi- 
cated the  point  of  our  attack.  Wo  have 
had  a  collision  with  the  Burmese  on  that 
point,  and,  without  finding  any  fault  with 
the  officers  in  command,  we  have  twice 
most  uufortunately  retired,  after  a  colli- 
sion, from  the  conflict.  Now  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  our  retiring  under  such  cir- 
cumstances must  give  encouragement  to  the 
Burmese.  The  town  of  Rangoon,  which 
we  occupied  before,  is  now  destroyed,  and 
another  town,  four  miles  up  the  river,  is 
built  beyond  the  reach  of  our  steamers; 
and  the  whole  of  that  position,  and  espe- 
cially the  Pagoda  to  which  I  have  before 
alluded,  with  terraces  of  brick,  each  rising 
15  feet  above  the  other,  situated  on  a 
height  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river, 
and  commanding  all  the  ground  in  the 
neighbourhood — that  position  is  now  for- 
tified and  stockaded  in  every  direction,  and 
defended  by  100  guns.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  not  to  expect  that  great  loss  will 
be  incurred  in  taking  it;  and  it  is  to  be 
attacked,  not  by  10,000  men,  as  formerly, 
but  by  a  force  not  much  above  5,000. 
Moreover,  the  circumstances  are  particu- 


l^ly  unfortunate  under  which  we  are  called 
on  to  carry  our  army  into  that  country. 
The  Punjab  is  not  yet  so  settled  as  to  make 
it  safe  for  us  to  withdraw  any  considerable 
force  from  it;  and,  without  drawing  troops 
from  the  Punjab,  we  have  not  three  regi- 
ments on  the  side  of  Bengal  available  to 
be  sent  there  with  safety.  I  regret,  my 
Lords,  to  find — what  no  doubt,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  unavoidable — that  one 
European  regiment  has  been  sent  from 
Fort  William — that  there  is  only  one  regi- 
ment to  supply  its  place,  and  that  this  has 
been  sent  from  iJinapore,  which  is  left 
without  European  troops  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  we  may  be  about  to  engage  in 
another  war :  so  that  in  the  front  of  the 
Nepaulese  we  are  withdrawing  the  only 
regiment  which  we  have  to  defend  Calcutta. 
There  is  also  another  circumstance  to  be 
considered,  which  I  take  to  be  one  of 
a  very  serious  nature.  In  the  last  war  all 
the  operations  in  Ava  were  carried  on  by 
the  Madras  army;  and  I  attribute  the 
sending  of  so  large  a  portion  of  that  army 
to  Ava,  mainly  to  the  great  personal  in- 
fluence and  the  great  personal  ability  of 
Sir  Thomas  Monro.  Without  his  influ- 
ence, I  think  that  the  Government  would 
not  have  been  able  to  withdraw  from  that 
Presidency  23,000  men,  or  28,000  men, 
including  Europeans.  I  remember,  with 
regret,  certain  passages  in  the  recent  his- 
tory of  the  Madras  army  which  make  me 
doubt  whether  we  can  safely  calculate  on 
being  able  to  despatch  a  large  force  from 
that  Presidency  on  service  beyond  the  sea. 
Your  Lordships  may  not,  perhaps,  be  aware 
that  the  Bengal  soldier  is  accustomed  to 
leave  his  wife  and  family  in  his  native  vil- 
lage when  called  into  active  service;  but 
the  soldiers  of  the  Madras  army  take 
their  wives  and  children  with  them  into 
the  camp;  so  that,  when  they  go  beyond 
the  sea,  all  their  families  form  a  village, 
which  is  left  without  means  of  support. 
When  I  arrived,  some  years  ago,  at  Ma- 
dras, I  found  two  regiments  there,  I  will 
not  say  in  a  state  of  mutiny,  but  so  disin- 
clined to  proceed  to  China  as  they  had  been 
ordered  to  do,  that  it  became  a  matter  of 
deep  anxiety  and  apprehension  to  the  Go- 
vernment; and  the  cause  of  this  disinclina- 
tion— so  far  as  I  can  recollect  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  it — was  the  terrible  state  of 
misery  and  distress  in  which  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  men  of  the  regiments  which 
had  already  sailed  for  China  were  left.  / 
am  not  aware,  my  Lords,  of  any  alteratic** 
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in  the  regulatioDe  of  the  servioe  wbioh  eta 
relieve  the  families  of  the  Madras  soldier 
from  the  distress  which  they  suffer  when 
their  husbands  and  fathers  proceed  bejond 
the  sea.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  will  as- 
sume, fori  doubt  it  not,  that  we  have  entire 
success  in  the  war.  What  will  be  the  conse- 
quence of  that  success  ?  I  think  that  the 
King  will  fight  to  the  last,  and  the  result 
will  be  the  entire  dissolution  of  the  Burmese 
empire;  and  then  it  will  be  for  our  Oovern- 
roent  in  India  to  consider  what  it  will  do 
under  such  circumstances.  I  know,  my 
Lords,  that  the  Governor  General  will  be 
placed  in  circumstances  under  which  a  great 
pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  on  him  as 
to  the  policy  which  he  ought  to  adopt. 
First,  there  are  certain  enterprising  British 
merchants,  who,  having  exhausted  all  the 
forests  on  one  bank  of  tho  river  and  its 
tributaries,  are  very  desirous  of  possessing 
the  teak  forests  on  the  other  side,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  and  extending  their 
trade  by  Rangoon;  and  these  persons  arc 
In  concert  and  connexion  with  the  press  at 
Calcutta,  the  movements  of  which  I  have 
always  viewed  with  anxiety  and  distrust. 
They  say  that  in  consequence  of  our  occu- 
pying the  whole  Burmese  empire  an  over- 
land intercourse  with  China  may  be  estab- 
lished, and  that  great  advantage  would  ac- 
crue to  our  trade  from  its  extension  along 
that  Burmese  frontier.  Thus  the  de- 
sire to  push  forward  trade,  and  to  make 
the  whole  affair  a  money  speculation,  is 
the  feeling  which  actuates  the  press  of 
Calcutta.  I  hope  that  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral of  India  will  treat  that  press  with 
tho  disregard  which  it  deserves.  But,  my 
Lords,  there  is  also  another  serious  pres- 
sure which  my  right  hon.  Friend  ought 
to  disregard,  and  which  it  will  be  more 
difficult  I  am  afraid  for  him  to  resist; 
that  is,  the  pressure  of  a  large  part  of  the 
eivil  and  of  the  whole  military  service. 
They  have  before  their  eyes  the  occupation 
of  Affghanistan,  which  produced  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  army  of  Bengal. 
That  will  always  be  the  case  where  a  great 
territory  is  to  be  occupied  even  for  a  time, 
and  still  more  where  a  now  territory  is  to  be 
annexed  to  and  brought  under  our  dominion. 
Young  officers  are  then  placed  in  command 
of  districts — others  are  placed  in  political 
employments,  where  they  actually  direct 
the  operations  of  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  their  superiors^  Great  rewards 
and  distinctions  are  obtained — and,  no 
doubt,   great  talents  exhibited;    and  the 
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consequence  is  that  every  man,  wiib  a  im« 
tural  ambition,  looks  forward  to  the  dU« 
tinctioQ  and  promotion  he  m^j  attain; 
and  it  is  most  natural,  with  theae  feelinga, 
that  the  idea  of  a  new  war,  likely  to  tar** 
minate  in  new  conquests,  is  dear  to  that 
army — an  army  full  of  enterprise,  and  of 
those  feelings  which  naturally  excite  mili- 
tary men  to  great  actions.  There  If,  how« 
ever,  nothing  I  should  view  with  greater 
apprehension  than  the  annexation  to  our 
empire  of  a  large  portion-^-ay,  or  even 
of  any  portion  — of  the  Burmeie  terri- 
tory. It  is  essentially  a  false  position. 
My  Lords,  you  must  have  seen  before 
now  that,  with  the  greatest  ability  on 
tho  part  of  our  generals,  with  the  great** 
est  courage  on  the  part  of  our  goldiera, 
and  with  the  most  perfect  equipment  on 
the  part  of  our  army,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  retain,  even  for  a  short  period,  an  emi- 
nently false  position.  A  false  position  Is 
as  dangerous  to  an  empire  as  it  is  to  an 
army,  and  always  ultimately  viudioatea  its 
power  over  those  who  sin  against  the  firat 
principles  of  true  policy.  I  feel,  my  Lords, 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  annexation  of 
Ava,  drawing  in  that  direction  a  large 
portion  of  the  vital  resources  of  the  British 
empire  in  India,  will  weaken  us  in  points 
where  the  exertion  of  all  our  force  is  re- 
quired, and  will  materially  impair  both  Its 
civil  and  military  strength.  It  is  because 
I  entertain  these  apprehensions  of  the  eon- 
sequoncos  of  the  military  occupation  of 
Ava,  and  of  the  possibly  fatal  effects  of 
even  the  most  complete  success,  that  I  re- 
quest you,  my  Lords,  to  oall  on  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  to  produce  such  papers 
on  this  subject  as  can  be  produced  without 
detriment  to  tho  publio  servioe,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  us  acquainted  with  the 
causes  of  this  war.  I  have  not  heard  that 
any  trustworthy  officer  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  has  been  sent  to  Rangoon  to 
ascertain  the  facts  out  of  wliich  it  has  arisen. 
They  rest  entirely,  I  believe,  on  tho  authority 
of  persons  who  went  with  their  complaints 
to  Colonel  Bogle,  at  Moulmein.  What  value 
is  to  be  attributed  to  their  statements  we 
know  not;  but  this  we  do  know-^for  It  is 
stated,  with  a  degree  of  confidence  almost 
inclining  us  to  treat  it  as  oorreot-^that  the 
total  amount  of  the  indemnity  which  we 
require  from  the  Government  of  Ava  is 
only  9002. ;  and  yet  to  obtain  that  sum  all 
these  publio  dangers  which  I  have  reoouut- 
ed  arc  to  be  incurred.  Now,  my  Lords, 
when  I  look  at  the  oharacter  of  the  trade 
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carried  on  at  Rangoon,    I  cannot  help 
looking  with  suspicion  at  the  statements 
made  bj  any  of  the  persons  concerned  in 
it.     One  of  the  most  considerable  traders 
at  Rangoon  is  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Crisp.     That  man,  as  soon  as  he  knew  of 
the  probability  of  war,  freighted  a  schooner 
with  arms,  and  sold  it  to  the  Qo?emor  at 
Rangoon.      When   the   Goremor  refused 
payment  for  them,  he  had  the  effrontery  to 
go  to  Commodore  Lambert  and  complain 
of  the  injury  inflicted  upon  him.    I  sup- 
pose we  shall  hereafter  see  the  amount  of 
the  compensation  claimed  by  that  person 
(Crisp)   in  the  bill  to  be  paid  by  the  Bur- 
mese Government.     The  Governor  of  Ran- 
goon ofiFered  in  consequence  1002.  for  this 
man's  head;  and  I  confess  that  I  should 
not  have  been  deeply  grieved  if  he  had  got 
it.     This   is  a  description  of  one  of  the 
persons  for  whom  this  great  war  is  to  be 
undertaken;  I  confess  I  look  upon  the  mat- 
ter with  great  anxiety.     If  our  reputation 
and  honour  be  at  stake,  no  matter  however 
small  the  injury,  war  must  be  submitted 
to,  and  we  must  endure  it;  but  if  there  is 
not  an  overwhelming  necessity  for  our  in- 
terference at  present,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  stated,  I  think  we  ought  not  to  inter- 
fere.    There  is  also  another  peculiar  ob- 
jection to  it  at   the  present  time.     The 
services  of  the  Madras  army,  we  heard 
several  months  ago,  were  likely  to  be  en- 
gaged in  a  different  affair  with  the  Nizam. 
We  heard  that  the  Indian  Government,  as 
a  creditor  of  the  Nizam,  had  required  him 
to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  that  if 
be  did  not  pay  it  by  a  certain  day,  his  ter- 
ritory was  to  be  occupied  and  his  troops 
put  down.     The  Governor  General  must 
consequently  have   looked   forward    to  a 
collision  with  the  Nizam  as  a  probable  oc- 
currence; and  I  think,  therefore,  that  he 
would  not  have  made  such  a  demand  with- 
out having  a  certainty  that  he  had  the 
Madras  army  in   hand;   for  the  town  of 
Hyderabad  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  and 
so  are  half  the  forts  in  the  Nizam's  domin- 
ions.    They  will  defend  them  with  bravery, 
and  no  prudent  man  would  engage  in  opera- 
tions in  that  country  without  having  the 
<whole  of  the  Madras  army  in  hand  for  that 
purpose;  and,  unless  we  post  pone  the  demand 
for  that  payment,  the  Madras  army  will  be 
called  upon  to  carry  into  effect  two  distinct 
and  distant  operations  at  the  same  time.  I 
hope,  my  Lords,  that  my  noble  Friend  op- 
posite will  not  think  it  inconsistent  with  his 
duty  to  lay  the  papers  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred on  the  table,  in  order  that  we  may 


know  on  what  grounds  the  Government  of 
India  is  proceeding  in  this  matter. 

Motion — 

**  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  Co]^«s 
or  Extracts  of  Coromunioations  which  may  have 
passed  with  reference  to  Hostilities  in  Aya." 

The  Earl  of  DERBY :  My  Lords,  with 
regard  to  the  military  grounds  on  whioh 
my  noble  Friend  has  based  his  observa- 
tions, I  have  only  to  say  that  he  speaks 
with  a  knowledge  which  gives  him  great 
advantage  on  any  point  which  he  thinks 
necessary  to  discuss.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  difficulties  whioh  attend  the  opera- 
tions now  going  on  in  Ava — and  I  am 
afraid  I  must  agree  with  my  noble  Friend 
in  his  description  of  them  as  a  war— >what- 
ever  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  with 
which  we  may  have  to  contend,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  my  noble  Friend  would  be  the 
last  man  to  desire  to  shrink  from  a  war,  if 
war  were  necessary,  for  the  due  protection 
of  our  fellow- subjects.  On  the  other  hand, 
whatever  may  be  the  feeling  of  the  public 
press  in  Calcutta,  or  of  those  "  enterprising 
British  merchants  "  whom  my  noble  Friend 
has  described,  endeavouring  to  promote 
trade,  or  of  the  Army  anxious  to  win  fresh 
laurels  in  the  field — however  they  may 
press  upon  my  noble  Friend  the  Governor 
General  of  India  any  extension  or  acces- 
sion of  territory — I  am  quite  sure,  what- 
ever motives  they  may  have  to  acquire  ter- 
ritory, that  there  is  no  man  more  averse 
to  such  acquisition  of  territory  than  the 
Governor  General ;  and  I  agree  with  my 
noble  Friend  that  great  inconvenience  and 
disaster  would  be  likely  to  result  from  a 
large  accession  of  territory  in  the  district 
alluded  to.  I  hope  when  the  papers  are 
produced  for  which  my  noble  Friend  moves, 
and  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  producing,  that  he  will 
be  satisfied  that  there  has  been  no  desire 
to  incur  all  the  responsibility  and  hazard 
of  war,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  In- 
dian Government  has  been  anxious  to 
avoid  recourse  to  hostilities;  and  that,  upon 
the  other  hand,  the  measures  of  my  noble 
Friend  the  Governor  General  have  been  so 
prompt  and  ready  as  to  lead  to  the  reason- 
able conclusion  that  there  will  be  no  pro- 
tracted hostilities  with  the  Burmese  em- 
pire; and  that  these  hostilities  will  end  in 
the  entire  success  of  our  troops  ;  though 
not,  as  my  noble  Friend  seems  to  think, 
with  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  of  our 
adversary.  My  noble  Friend  has  thrown 
great  doubts  on  how  far  we  should  be  jus* 
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tifit»d  in  Acting  on  the  representations  of 
ibe  rij^rcbants  of  Rangoon  without  prcvions 
jyjquirr.  I  am  not  at  present  in  a  condi- 
tion to  efitc-r  into  the  merits  of  those  claims; 
btjt  their  iustice  has  been  admitted  by  the 
Kini^  ^/f  Ava  himself;  for,  on  representa- 
tjonn  T^'ing  made  to  him  with  regard  to 
thoce  claims  by  a  a  former  Governor  of 
lintif^tMtu,  he  not  only  acquiesced  in  them, 
but  ttiarked  his  di^plcaiiuro  at  the  conduct 
of  the  late  Governor  by  removing  him  from 
his  government,  and  substituting  another 
in  hirt  place.  Whatever  may  be  the  po- 
liey  of  the  King  of  Ava  now,  that, 
surely,  is  a  jrrir/Ui  facie  justification  that 
the  claims  for  indemnity  to  the  amount 
of  D,0'Xj  rupees  were  not  put  forth  with- 
out jufet  cauve.  On  the  Cth  of  Jan- 
uary lafet,  (Commodore  Lambert,  in  exe- 
cution of  inktructionfi  he  had  received, 
proeecfded  up  tlie  river  to  confer  with  the 
new  Governor  of  Rafigoon.  The  first  com- 
munications with  him  were  not  of  an  un- 
friendly cbaructer.  He  received  on  board 
his  veHMcl  a  deputation  of  persons — persons 
certainly  not  of  very  high  rank,  but  ho 
acted  wisely  in  waiving  the  etiquette  on 
which  he  might  have  sttjod — and  received 
from  thoue  persons  a  communication  not  by 
any  means  unfriendly.  Jfo  then  sent  Com- 
mander Kishbourne  to  have  an  audience  of 
the  new  Governor — it  was  necessary  for 
him  as  Gunimodora  to  remain  on  board 
the  frigate — and  that  ofKcer  was  instruct- 
ed firmly  to  demand  compliance  with 
the  terms  we  had  before  demanded.  In 
nerfurming  this  duty,  Commander  Fish- 
liuurue,  and  the  officer  who  accompanied 
him,  from  whatever  cause,  were  subjected 
to  u  series  of  indignitieB  and  insults  which 
it  wuB  iuipoHsible  for  him  as  a  British 
otHrur,  autiug  under  the  orders  of  his  So- 
viu'uigu  and  in  the  imblic  service,  to  per- 
mit. Whuthor  thetio  indignities  arose  from 
a  uiistukuu  idea  of  dignity  on  the  part 
uf  thu  Guvuruur  of  llangoon,  I  will  not  un- 
ihuuku  to  say;  for  Commander  FiHlibourno 
(Itu  boiug  (hu  second  ottioer  in  command) 
lmvii^jiJ[  vofusud  to  communicate  with  any 
\\\\K\  but  (ho  Uuvernor  himself,  they  were 
k(«pt  wuitiug  outbido  the  village,  and  told 
ihiU  iho  Oovovuor  waa  asleep,  and  could 
\\\\^  bo  di^tuvbud.  Tlioy  were  then  sub- 
\wW^{  Vv»  u  uui'ios  of  insulta  and  indignities 
\\\^\\  vouKI  not  bo  taken  in  any  other  sense 
\\\\\\\  U'k  pvoiiioditAted,  and  which  the  moan- 
\yi\  iuM  40U  oouUl  iH»t  have  viewed  othorwiae 
u  A**  m-tuUnt.  Hvory  comnumication  was 
^  \\\  rouunandor  Fislibounio,  as 
mi\^x  W  an  inferior,  ouuohcd  in 


language  nopljing  Enpenansr  mL  'Aat 
of  the  Burmese;  aztd  ikCr  xLOsm  »  ami* 
touchy  and  sentitire  alfsm  ^i^in 
forms  than  the  BiuiDefie.  Os  JvitsiaTm^ 
formation  of  the  ioschs  oCeraa  %»  Ci 
mander  Fishboarce,  CocoaKidcre  Lmtliat 
said  it  was  impossible  thai  be  ecoldeaDtiiiiie 
communications  with  nacL  a  Qvrtnsmtaa^ 
and  actually  withdrew;  but  TZEfcmmaseST, 
as  I  think,  by  way  of  retaiiatwn  iot  tiie  is- 
suits  offered  to  his  officer,  taking  fin 
self,  without  previous  iostniclkiBS^  t* 
a  vessel  of  the  Ring  of  Ava,  vkidi  be 
ried  with  him.  In  passing  dovii  tbe  mer 
with  this  vessel,  his  ship  was  fired  oa  h%mk 
a  stockade;  and  I  think  tbe  DoUe  £ail 
will  admit  that,  hostilities  baring  been  Uns 
commenced  by  the  Barmese,  it  was  tbe 
duty  of  Commodore  Lambert  not  to  soboiit 
to  such  an  insult,  but  to  return  tbe  fire. 
which  he  did  so  effectually  as  to 
the  stockade  in  a  few  minutes.  In 
I  must  say  that  my  noble  Friend  adverted 
to  the  fact  of  two  expeditions  baring  been 
sent  to  the  factory,  in  both  of  wbicb  hostOi- 
tics  occurred,  as  if  be  thought  that  tbia 
expedition  was  sent  for  hostile  porposea, 
and  that  then  upon  the  eommeneement  of 
hostilities  our  ships  had  retired;  bat  so  fisr 
from  this  expedition  having  been  entered 
on  with  hostile  objects,  in  a  subsequent 
letter  the  Governor  of  Rangoon  himself 
pressed  this  point  on  our  Goremmenty  that 
Commodore  Lambert  bad  no  instructions 
to  act  hostilely,  that  be  bad  come  as  a 
messenger  of  peace,  and  not  of  war, 
and  that  he  had  withdrawn  without  at- 
tempting to  execute  his  mission.  The 
withdrawal  of  that  officer  could  not,  then, 
have  given  that  encouragement  to  the 
Burmese  which  had  been  represented. 
Commodore  Lambert  repoi*ted  his  proceed* 
ings  to  the  Governor  General  of  India; 
and,  of  course,  the  Governor  General  could 
not  but  be  sensible  that  this  unfortunate 
transaction  must  lead  to  critical  events,  if 
not  to  war.  Not  a  moment  was  lost  in 
taking  those  precautions  which  I  am  sure 
my  noble  Friend  will  think  ought  to  bare 
been  taken,  namely,  to  protect  Moulmein 
and  Arracan,  and  making  other  prepara- 
tions to  support  our  forces  if  hostilitiea 
should  become  necessary.  But,  altbougb 
these  preparations  went  on,  yet,  tbe  faei 
is,  that,  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
withdrawal  of  Commodore  Lambert,  there 
came  a  letter  from  the  Governor  of  Ran- 
goon, complaining  of  the  coarse  that  bad 
been  pursued  by  that  officer,  and  expresa- 
ing  his  willingness  to  comply  with   tbe 
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original  requisition.  On  receiving  this 
answer,  the  Governor  General,  not  sus- 
pending the  preparations  he  was  making 
for  military  proceedings,  hut  having  col- 
lected two  Queen's  regiments,  five  Native 
regiments,  and  a  considerahle  force  of 
European  artillery,  sent  round  to  Bomhay 
for  the  steam  force — and  this  will  show 
the  eflSciency  of  the  Indian  navy — that 
force  was  despatched  in  five  days  after  the 
requisition.  The  Governor  General,  not 
suspending  his  preparations,  and  anxious 
to  prevent  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  hut 
not  to  supersede  Commodore  Lamhert, 
charged  Commodore  Lamhert  to  proceed 
with  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Rangoon, 
in  which  he  stated  that,  on  a  compliance 
with  the  original  demand,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  regret  on  the  part  of  the  Burmese 
Government  for  what  had  taken  place,  the 
ship  would  he  immediately  restored,  the 
blockade  that  had  been  instituted  would  be 
raised,  and  terms  of  friendship  again  en- 
tered into  between  the  Governor  General 
and  the  Governor  of  Rangoon.  I  think 
my  noble  Friend  will  admit  that  the  Go- 
Tomor  General  of  India  could  hardly  have 
taken  a  more  conciliatory  course,  or  one 
more  likely  to  avoid  war.  Commodore 
Lambert  found,  on  arriving,  that  the  ships 
were  too  far  down  the  river  to  enable  the 
message  to  be  sent  by  the  boats,  and  con- 
sequently the  Fox  was  towed  up  by 
steamers,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
letter;  and,  to  prove  the  pacific  character 
of  the  mission,  the  guns  of  the  Fox  were 
not  loaded,  and  the  tompions  were  actually 
upon  the  guns.  They  were  fired  on  by 
the  Burmese  stockade.  In  three  minutes 
the  ^re  was  returned,  the  stockade  was 
silenced,  and  Commodore  Lambert  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river  and  delivered  the 
message.  The  answer  evaded  all  com- 
pliance with  our  terms;  it  evaded  giving 
satisfaction  for  the  origipal  claims,  or  for 
the  further  demands  afterwards  advanced 
by  the  Indian  Government;  and  it  pro- 
posed that  the  negotiations  should  be 
transferred  from  Rangoon  to  Martaban. 
On  the  receipt  of  the  despatches  contain- 
ing this  intelligence,  the  Governor  General 
in  Council,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Council,  thought  that  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  trifling,  but  that  it  was  necessary 
at  once  to  strike  a  blow  which  it  was  hoped 
would  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  hos- 
tilities with  the  Burmese  empire.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Governor  General  was  de- 
termined to  proceed  with  his  prepara- 
tions, ftufl    to    despatch    his    forces,   so 


that  they  might  be  ready  to  be  sent  by 
the  latter  end  of  last  month.  The  Go- 
vernor General  did  not  even  then  relax  his 
endeavours  to  come  to  terms;  for  simulta- 
neously with  sending  that  expedition  he 
sent  a  further  communication  to  the  King 
of  Ava — not  to  the  Governor  of  Rangoon 
— stating  that  if  the  King  of  Ava  would 
express  his  regret  for  what  had  occurred, 
and  if  the  original  conditions  were  com- 
plied with,  and  the  expenses  incurred  in 
our  preparations  defrayed,  hostilities  should 
be  stayed,  and  peace  be  restored.  The 
Governor  General  is  as  well  aware  as  my 
noble  Friend  can  be  of  the  great  inconveni- 
ence of  any  protracted  hostilities  at  that 
period  of  the  year  when  the  rainy  sea- 
son is  commencing;  and  I  believe  that 
my  noble  Friend  the  Governor  General 
has  no  further  intention  that  to  despatch 
such  an  expedition  to  strike  a  blow  against 
Rangoon  and  Martaban  as  will  be  sufficient 
to  produce  terror  in  the  minds  of  the  Bur- 
mese. By  a  single  blow  struck  without 
delay,  and  showing  the  efiiciency  of  our 
preparations,  peace  may  be  yet  restored  on 
terms  honourable  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  not  involving  any  continued  oc- 
cupation, possession,  or  annexation  of  any 
portion  of  the  Burmese  empire.  If  those 
steps  which  are  now  being  taken  are  not 
successful  before  the  rainy  season  com- 
mences, in  inducing  the  Burmese  authori- 
ties to  tender  their  submission  and  enter 
into  terms  of  peace,  it  will  be  for  the  Go- 
vernor General  to  consider  what  duties  and 
responsibilities  will  devolve  upon  him  in  the 
more  serious  and  arduous  struggle  which 
will  be  forced  upon  him.  I  have  to  hope 
that  no  such  consideration  will  be  forced 
upon  him,  but  that  terms  will  be  agreed  upon 
under  terror  of  the  force  that  has  been  so 
promptly  despatched.  I  am  sure  the  Go- 
vernor General  will  not  neglect  any  steps 
which  his  duty  calls  on  him  to  take,  and 
which  are  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
empire,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  dig- 
nity and  honour  of  the  British  name.  My 
noble  Friend  will  believe  that  there  is  no 
man  more  anxious  than  he  is  to  avoid  war, 
and  to  avoid  what  I  should  consider  as  a 
great  misfortune — the  compulsory  annexa- 
tion of  the  Burmese  empire.  I  make 
no  objection  to  produce  such  papers  as 
can  be  produced  without  injury  to  the 
public  service.  If  my  noble  Friend  will 
move  for  extracts  from  papers  with  re- 
gard to  the  hostilities  in  Ava,  I  shall  have 
no  hesitation  in  producing  such  as  will  be 
sufficient  to  satisfy  both  him   and   your 
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Lordships,  that,  without  any  undue  shrink- 
ing from  the<  refiponsibilities  which  have 
devolved  upon  my  noble  Friend,  the  Go- 
vernor General  has  taken  every  step  in  his 
power  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  hosti- 
lities, consistent  with  our  dignity  and 
honour,  in  the  maintenance  of  which  are 
involved  the  safety  and  security  of  our  In- 
dian empire. 

The  Earl  of  BLLENBOROUGH  said, 
he  would  make  the  required  alteration  in  his 
Motion*  He  concurred  in  the  observations 
that  had  been  made  by  the  noble  Lord. 
He  had  not  said  that  war  should  not  take 
place  if  it  were  necessary  to  support  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  country.  If  it 
were  so,  might  God  prosper  our  success ! 
He  would  therefore  move  for  extracts 
from  any  papers  explanatory  of  the  grounds 
of  the  war  with  Ava. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

FOREIGN  REFUGEES. 

Lord  BEAUMONT,  in  rising  "  to  call 
the  attention  of  tho  House  to  the  Corre- 
spondence laid  on  the  table  respecting 
Foreign  Refugees,  and  to  move  for  Corre- 
spondence respecting  the  detention  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wingate,"  said,  that  be  should 
not  have  troubled  the  House  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion  had  it  not  been  that  the 
papers  that  had  been  laid  on  their  Lord- 
ships' table  were  calculated  to  lead  to  an 
impression  that  Her  Majesty's  present  Go- 
vernment intended  to  make  a  change  in 
the  policy  which  this  country  had  invaria- 
bly, heretofore,  pursued  with  regard  to 
those  persons,  who,  in  consequence  of  trou- 
bles in  their  own  country,  were  obliged  to 
seek  a  refuge  here.  He  trusted  that  this 
impression  was  a  false  one,  and  that  the 
Government  of  this  country  did  not  intend 
to  abandon  the  principles  so  ably  laid  down 
in  the  despatch  of  his  noble  Friend  (Earl 
Granville)  near  him,  of  the  13th  of  January 
last,  and  so  invariably  acted  on  by  this 
country.  He  trusted  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  did  not  intend  to  act  the  spy, 
to  play  the  eaves-dropper,  to  dog  the  heels 
of  every  person  of  political  character  who 
arrived  here  from  a  foreign  country,  to 
render  the  asylum  this  country  had  hereto- 
fore afforded  a  mockery,  and  to  make  a  re- 
sidence here  at  least  as  painful  and  as  re- 
strictive upon  the  liberties  of  foreign  re- 
fugees as  that  of  their  own  country  would 
have  been.  Yet  this,  and  more  than  this, 
had  been  demanded  by  Foreign  Powers; 
and  though  they  had  little  hope  of  having 
those  demands  complied  with  by  the  late 


Government,  some  steps  in  that  direetioii 
had  been  expected  by  them,  at  least  in 
a  modified  sense,  from  the  present  Oovero* 
ment,  as  it  appeared  to  him  from  the  corre- 
spondence that  had  passed.  However  origi- 
nal might  be  the  ideas  of  Her  Migesty's  Go- 
vernment with  regard  to  the  elective  fran- 
chise, and  various  other  matters  of  domestic 
policy,  he  trusted  they  were  not  going  to 
abandon  that  line  of  conduct  or  those 
principles  which  had  invariably  signalised 
this  country  as  different  from  all  other 
countries  in  Europe,  and  made  it  the  coun- 
try of  those  who  had  lost  their  own.  He 
would  attempt  to  prove  that  the  liberty  we 
afforded  to  these  refugees,  while  it  was  an 
honour  to  this  country,  was  also  beneficial 
to  the  Governments  from  which  those  re- 
fugees fled,  and  was  conducive  to  the  gen- 
eral tranquillity  of  Europe.  Suppoae  that 
this  country  and  America  did  not  afford  an 
asjlum  to  political  characters  in  adversity, 
but  delivered  them  up  to  their  own  Govern- 
ments, or  made  their  sojourn  here  ao  op- 
pressive that  they  preferred  to  remain  at 
home,  those  Governments  would  then  be 
obliged,  when  the  tide  of  emigration  now 
setting  in  on  our  shores  was  turned  back  to 
them,  to  fill  their  prisons,  and  to  increase 
both  their  armies  and  their  police  establish- 
ments. What  would  be  the  effect  of  such 
steps  with  regard  to  those  Governments? 
They  would  bring  increased  disoredit  on 
them — they  would  raise  strong. feelings 
against  them,  and  spread  discontent  in  the 
land  —  they  would  increase  the  pasnons 
they  were  intended  to  repress,  and  the  very 
thrones  of  those  countries  would  be  in  im- 
minent danger  from  the  odium  such  eon- 
duct  would  excite.  Under  our  present 
policy,  what  was  the  position  of  the  re- 
fugees in  this  country?  They  who,  in 
their  own  country  were  listened  to  with 
great  respect,  in  our  multitudinous  society 
were  immediately  lost,  and  became  an  in- 
jury to  no  one.  When  a  refugee  landed  oa 
our  shores,  he  was  entitled  to  the  protee- 
tion  of  our  laws,  but  be  was  also  bound  to 
obey  our  laws.  When  he  arrived  on  our 
shores  he  had  the  same  liberty  as  one 
of  our  own  subjects  :  he  was  allowed  to  ad- 
vance, as  loudly  as  he  liked,  his  opinions 
on  the  conduct  of  those  Governments  from 
whose  persecutions  he  had  fled-^he  was 
allowed  openly  to  lecture  on  the  defeots  of 
the  Government  under  which  he  had  pre- 
viously lived — to  discuss  all  political  mat- 
ters in  the  public  press — the  pages  of  the 
newspapers  were  open  to  him  to  disoami^ 
nate  his  opinions :  he  bad,  in  iaot,  ororj 
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advftntage  and  liberty  which  our  own  sub- 
jects enjoyed,  Tet  it  wa9  to  take  away 
this  liberty  that  foreign  countries  had  ap- 
plied to  this  country.  What  was  the  effect 
of  this  liberty  ?  Why,  that  these  persons 
nrrived  here  with  every  opportunity  to  make 
known  their  feelings;  but  they  found  that 
their  voices,  with  all  these  advantages,  were 
lost  in  political  discussions  that  were  going 
on  here,  and  that,  however  able  they 
wore  to  interest  their  hearers  in  their  owu 
country,  they  found  that  in  this  country 
there  were  more  important  subjects  under 
discussion,  which  sometimes  even  oblite- 
rated the  memory  of  their  own  political 
grievances.  The  effect  of  their  agitation  was 
absolutely  neutralised.  Here  men  found 
their  level  more  easily  than  in  any  other 
country,  and  nothing  could  be  better  for 
any  Government  in  which  there  had  been 

•  revolution,  in  which  one  party  had  be- 
come predominant,  than  that  the  party 
which  was  for  the  moment  overcome  should 
be  allowed  to  come  to  this  country  and  be- 
come, as  it  were,  lost  in  our  society.  Yet 
it  was  asked  that  we  should  watch  over 
these  persons,  that  we  should  establish  a 
system  of  espionage  to  ascertain  what  opin- 
ions they  were  advocating,  and  what  asso- 
ciations they  formed.  Such  a  practice  was 
contrary  to  our  habits,  and  was  totally  un- 
necessary. We  have  here  something  much 
more  efficacious  than  any  police  :  we  have 

•  press  which  searches  out  all  that  is  pass- 
ing of  importance  in  every  quarter  of  the 
country  and  amongst  all  classes  of  men; 
and  if  we  only  attend  to  what  is  an- 
nounced in  the  press,  we  might  be  pretty 
well  aware  of  what  all  classes  of  men  were 
doing.  Every  memorandum  contained  in 
those  papers  nefore  their  Lordships,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  information  with  re- 
gard to  what  was  going  on  here,  merely  con- 
tained what  had  appeared  twenty  times  over 
in  the  public  journals  :  not  a  single  event 
was  in  the  memorandum  which  could  be 
new  to  any  person  who  read  the  news- 
papers. 11  any  of  these  statements  were 
eopies  of  advertisements  that  had  been  paid 
for  and  inserted  in  more  than  one  journal. 
By  means  of  the  press  you  had  sometimes 
even  announcements  of  where  some  noble 
Lordi  bad  dined.  When  the  press  even 
peered  down  into  these  matters,  it  was 
evident  that  no  person  who  read  the  papers 
eonld  long  remain  in  ignorance  of  what  was 
Ming  on.  Foreign  Governments,  there- 
fore, showed  their  ignorance  of  the  habits 
and  omtoms  of  this  country,  in  asking 
that  wo  should  establish  a  police  system 


of  espionage  or  surveillance,  and  try  to 
prevent  that  free  expression  of  opinion 
which,  as  he  had  already  shown,  was  so 
advantageous  to  them.  He  believed  that 
our  line  of  policy  was  correctly  laid  down 
in  the  despatch  of  his  noble  Friend  (Earl 
Granville),  and  if  the  present  Government 
adhered  to  the  principles  contained  in  that 
despatch,  he  believed  they  would  be  acting 
for  the  best*  interests  of  this  country,  and 
in  accordance  with  those  principles  which 
this  country  ought  to  maintain.  Pie  Would 
refer  to  one  passage  in  that  despatch, 
which  pointed  out  the  line  of  policy  that 
he  wished  to  see  adhered  to  by  the  present 
Government,  and  then  show  the  reasons 
why  he  believed— ^although  he  hoped  his 
impression  was  not  correct — that  it  was 
the  intention  of  Her  M^'esty's  Govern- 
ment not  strictly  to  adhere  to  that  policy. 
Before  doing  so,  he  wished,  in  order  to 
narrow  the  subject,  to  state  that  his  ob- 
servations applied  only  to  some  of  those 
Powers  from  whom  had  been  received  the 
despatches  contained  in  these  papers.  In 
the  first  place,  he  altogether  excepted 
Prussia  from  the  remarks  he  was  about 
to  make.  He  wished  to  see  the  closest 
communication  between  that  country  and 
England,  and  he  regretted  to  see  that 
Prussia  had  joined  in  the  note  of  the 
other  Powers;  but  the  speed  with  which 
that  Power  had  withdrawn  from  joint  ac- 
tion with  the  other  Courts,  and  the  con- 
duct of  that  Government,  satisfied  him  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  ground  for  any 
complaint  in  regard  to  the  Government  of 
Prussia.  He  also  thought  France  might 
be  excepted  from  the  remarks  he  was  about 
to  make.  Not  only  had  France  refused 
to  be  coupled  with  Austria  and  Russia, 
but  an  explanation  had  taken  place  on  the 
subject  between  the  most  distinguished  per- 
son who  represented  France  at  this  Court 
and  the  Foreign  Office,  in  which  the  na- 
ture of  the  memorandum  and  the  purport 
of  the  note  which  accompanied  it  were 
professed  to  bo  such  as  to  remove  any  sus- 
picion of  a  wish  on  the  part  of  that  Power 
to  interfere  or  dictate  on  the  subject.  He 
might  also  say  that  the  last  despatch  from 
France  left  an  impression  on  his  mind  that 
now  there  was  very  little  to  complain  of  in 
the  present  position  of  France  in  regard  to 
the  question.  Excepting  those  two  Powers 
altogether  from  the  remarks  he  was  about 
to  make,  he  would  now  read  to  their  Lord- 
ships the  exact  words  of  the  despatch  of 
his  noble  Friend  (Earl  Granville),  which 
be  thougbti  laid  down  accurately  the  line 
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of  conduct  this  country  ought  to  adopt. 
His  noble  Friend  said — 

"  By  the  existing  law  of  Great  Britain  all 
foreigners  hare  the  unrestricted  right  of  entrance 
and  residence  in  this  country ;  and  while  they 
remain  in  it  are,  equally  with  British  subjects, 
under  the  protection  of  the  law  ;  nor  can  they  be 
punished  except  for  an  offence  against  the  law, 
and  under  the  sentence  of  the  ordinary  tribunals 
of  justice,  after  a  public  trial,  and  on  a  convic- 
tion founded  on  CTidence  given  in  open  court. 
No  foreigners,  as  such,  can  be  sent  out  of  this 
country  by  the  Executive  Government,  except 
persons  removed  by  virtue  of  treaties  with  other 
States;  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  for  the 
mutual  surrender  of  criminal  offenders.  British 
subjects,  however,  or  the  subjects  of  any  other 
State  residing  in  this  country,  and  therefore 
owing  obedience  to  its  laws,  may,  on  conviction 
of  being  concerned  in  levying  war  against  the 
Government  of  any  State  at  amity  with  Great 
Britain,  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Offenders  in  this  respect  are  equally  open  to  pro- 
secution by  individuals  or  by  the  Government." 

These  extracts  contained  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  and  pointed  out  the  line  to  be 
taken.  Of  course,  if  any  parties  here  were 
taking  any  active  measures  of  hostility, 
and  were  guilty  of  any  overt  act  against  the 
Government  of  a  foreign  country,  our  Go- 
vernment was  bound  to  interfere  in  the 
matter.  But  this  was  not  what  was  de- 
manded. In  one  of  the  despatches  from 
Russia,  it  was  stated  that  it  was  not  a 
question  of  levying  war  that  was  complain- 
ed of.  The  complaint  was  that  parties 
conspired  here.  Of  course  parties  con- 
spired here.  Not  one  but  many  conspira- 
cies now  existed  throughout  Europe,  and 
had  long  existed,  and  their  ramification 
extended  to  this  country.  Ever  since 
1830  there  had  existed  in  France  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  existing  order  of  things, 
and  there  were  persons  in  this  country 
connected  with  it.  The  French  Legitimists 
here  talked  over  their  grievances,  and  the 
means  by  which  they  could  restore  an 
order  of  afiPairs  better  for  them.  The 
same  sort  of  conspiracy  existed  with  the 
object  of  overthrowing  others  of  the  exist- 
ing Governments  on  the  Continent.  It 
existed  in  Italy  in  particular.  Wherever 
there  were  Italians  there  existed  a  con- 
spiracy to  overthrow  the  Austrian  power 
in  Italy.  Wherever  there  were  Hungarians 
there  existed  a  conspiracy  against  the  new 
system  of  government  which  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  had  established.  But  he  was 
confident  that  the  least  dangerous  portion 
of  these  conspiracies  was  the  portion  of  it 
which  was  conducted  in  this  country;  be- 
cause here  all  their  proceedings  were 
known,  whereas  in  foreign  countries  the 

Lord  Beaumont 


proceedings  were  secret,  and  the  QoTem- 
ments  might  be  taken  by  surprise.  He 
remembered  of  his  own  knowledge,  that, 
in  1 831,  in  Central  Italy  there  was  a 
conspiracy  on  a  large  scale  brought  to 
maturity  throughout  the  Roman  StateSt 
which  was  unknown  to  the  Papal  Go- 
vernment, and  which,  it  was  well  known, 
was  for  a  time  successful.  Such  a  con- 
spiracy could  not  have  taken  place  in 
this  country  without  its  proceedings  being 
made  public  through  the  press.  He  should 
have  hoped  that  this  despatch  would  have 
been  the  conclusion  of  the  correspondence 
on  the  subject  of  foreign  refugees,  and 
that  the  matter  would  have  gone  no  far- 
ther. An  answer  had  been  given,  and 
any  further  attempt  to  induce  the  English 
Government  to  alter  our  laws  and  habits, 
was  an  interference  with  our  internal  af- 
fairs. Russia  closed  the  correspondence 
by  a  note  of  great  moderation.  But  he 
was  surprised  at  the  despatch  from  the 
Austrian  Government,  dated  from  Vienna, 
on  the  4th  February,  which  must  have 
created  some  regret  on  the  part  of 
those  friendly  to  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment. This  despatch  actually  stated  that 
the  Austrian  Government  was  about  to 
take  severe  measures  against  innocent 
English  travellers  who  chanced  to  be  tra- 
velling within  its  dominions.  He  could 
give  no  other  interpretation  to  the  de- 
spatch when  he  coupled  the  words  of  it 
with  the  measures  that  had  taken  place. 
Let  no  one  imagine  that  he  disputed  the 
right  of  Austria  to  establish  a  severe  sys- 
tem with  regard  to  the  internal  police  of 
her  own  territories,  provided  it  were  fairly 
and  generously  carried  out.  She  had  a 
peifect  right  to  establish  any  general  law 
with  regard  to  travellers  that  she  might 
think  calculated  to  produce  tranquillity  in 
that  country.  Such  general  rules  had  not» 
however,  been  made;  but  on  the  contrary, 
individual  cases  had  been  singled  out. 
Certain  stray  Englishmen  had  been  per- 
secuted. Austria  vented  her  spite  against 
this  country,  annoying  private  persons.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  very  shortly  after 
a  sudden  change  came  over  the  dream  of 
the  Austrian  Ministry;  for  he  found  soon 
after  two  despatches  of  a  very  different 
character  to  those  to  which  he  had  refer- 
red with  so  much  pain,  but  at  the  same 
time  equally  extraordinary.  The  first 
was  the  despatch  from  Prince  Schwar- 
zenberg,  dated  from  Vienna,  March  15» 
1852,  expressing  the  great  satisfaction 
with  which  the  Austrian  Government  had 
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rMeired  the  news  of  the  formation  of  the 
Earl  of  Derbj's  Cabinet;  and,  proceeding 
to  analyse  the  speech  of  the  noble  Earl  on 
hia  installation  into  office,  built  upon  it  a 
conviction  that  a  chanp;e  was  about  to  take 
place  in  the  policy  of  England  i  and  that, 
being  (lisoontented  with  the  despatch  of  the 
noble  Earl,  late  the  Foreign  SecreUry  (Eavl  ' 
Granville),  the  Austrian  Cabinet  hoped  j 
they  would  soon  see  the  line  of  policy  | 
there  marked  out  abandoned  by  Her  Ma- ! 
jeaty's  present  OoTernment.  He  was  aware 
that  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  laboured  under  the  great  disad- ' 
vantage  of  not  being  always  properly  and 
dearly  understood  in  the  statements  which 
be  made  in  their  Lordships'  House;  and  he 
must  bear  witness  also  to  the  fact,  that 
when  the  noble  Earl  undertook  to  explain 
his  former  speech,  unfortunately  his  ex- 
planation very  often  made  the  speech  stiil 
less  intelligible  than  before;  and  this  per- 
haps might  have  been  the  case  with  regard 
to  what  fell  from  the  noble  Earl  on  a  for- 
mer occasion  in  regard  to  political  refu- 
gees. Certainly,  tbe  noble  Earl'a  speech 
appeared  to  him  (Lord  Beaumont),  when 
he  heard  of  it,  to  contain  all  that  was  desi- 
rable on  the  Bobjeot ;  he  could  not  at  the 
moment  differ  from  him  as  to  a  single 
point.  The  remarks  in  question  appeared 
to  him  to  satisfy  the  dcuiands  of  justice 
and  of  hoBpitality;  they  appeared  to  set 
forth  what  had  been  before  stated  by  the 
noble  Earl  (Earl  Oranville),  that  nothing 
but  the  law  should  bo  his  guide,  and  that 
he  would  net  strain  the  law  at  the  request 
of  any  foreign  Government.  [The  Bnrl 
of  Derby  :  Hear!  hear!]  If  that  were 
the  intention  of  the  Government,  he  could 
only  say  tbiit  bo  applauded  it;  if  that  were 
their  policy,  he  could  but  approve  of  it.  It 
seemed,  however,  (bat  the  Government  of 
Austria  put  an  entirely  ditfereot  interpre- 
tation on  this  eiposition  of  tho  policy  of 
Her  Majesty's  Administration,  and  they 
imagined  that  the  noble  Earl  intended  to 
abandon  the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  and 
puraue  an  entirely  different  one.  On  the 
whole,  this  despatch  left  an  impression 
either  that  the  Austrian  Cabinet  entirely 
misinterpreted  the  speech  of  the  noble  Earl, 
or  that  something  had  been  held  out  to 
them  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  which 
was  not  reconcileable  with  these  papers, 
The  reply  of  the  noble  Earl  the  Foreign 
Secretaiy,  in  answer  to  that  of  the  Aus~ 
trian  Minister,  was  no  less  remarkable.  It 
■tated— 
'*  Her  HqntT's  Goverament  have  reeeivsd  witb 
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(he  liieliest  pleasure  tbe  deipatch  to  jou  froiq 
Prince  SohwarieDbepg  of  tbe  eth  iast.,  whiah  ;oii 
bavs  been  BuCboriicd  to  oommunicate  to  me  upon 
(he  port  oF  tbe  Cabinet  of  Vienna." 

This,  it  would  be  remembered,  was  the 
despatch  which  announced  the  "genuine 
satisfaction"  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  at  the 
change  of  Government  in  England.      It 

"  In  proportion  to  tbe  vaJae  which  Her  Hs- 
jest^'s  GoverDment  place  upon  a  maintenance  of 
1,  cordial  friendship  with  Austria,  Ihe  oldest  allj 
of  England,  cemented,  not  onl;  b;  the  tie  of  mu- 
tual interest,  but  b;tbe  recollection  of  past  effort* 
in  a  oommoa  cause,  was  tbe  regret  with  whicb 
Her  Majesty's  present  Government,  on  succeeding 

last  few  jears  bad  beep  to  stibstituCe  for  tbosa 
friendly  relations  a  tone  of  mutual  suspicion,  if 
not  of  actual  alienation,  and  to  give  to  their  diplo- 
matic ccrrespondence  a  character  quite  at  variance 
irith  the  dispositions  which  ought  to  subiist  be- 
tween them.  The  despatch  wfaiob  ;ou  baTc  re- 
cently placed  in  my  hands  affords  the  greater 
satisbction  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  be- 
cause, without  reference  to  the  past,  it  lays  the 
foundation  of  a  renewed  good  understanding  be- 
tween tbe  two  countries." 

Now,  he  did  think  that  a  reference  to  the 
past  ought  to  have  been  insisted  on,  espe- 
cially as  there  still  remained  at  the  Foreign 
Office  that  extremely  offensive  despatch 
of  the  4th  February  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred, and  which  ought  either  to  have  been 
withdrawn,  or,  at  any  rate,  explained,  what- 
ever might  be  the  Government  in  power. 
At  that  time  every  foreign  Government 
had  either  withdrawn  or  modified  at  least 
its  first  demand  on  the  question.  The 
Prussian  Government  had  withdrawn  their 
note  aUogother;  France  had  made  the 
most  satisfactory  explanations;  and  Russia 
had  considerably  modified  the  language 
which  she  had  Urst  held.  Austt^a  alone, 
when  the  noble  Earl  came  into  power, 
remained  without  having  taken  atepa  to 
remove  that  which  was  insulting  and  dero- 
gatory to  this  country,  while  it  waa  totally 
unworthy  of  the  Government  of  Austria. 
It  was  clear  that  the  perusal  of  these  pa* 
pera  left  an  impression  either  that  soma 
I  deviation  from  the  former  hne  of  policy  had 
^  been  promised  to  Austria,  or  that  the  noble 
I  Earl's  speech  and  despatches  hod  been  to- 
tally misunderstood  by  the  Austrian  Cabi- 
net. There  was  another  part  of  the  sub- 
ject to  which  he  was  now  about  to  refer, 
and  that  waa,  the  treatment  which  Austria 
had  exhibited  towards  certain  English  sub- 
jects who  happened  to  be  in  the  Austrian 
dominions.  If  there  had  been  no  threat 
uttered  on  this  subject,  it  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  left  these  matters,  vrith* 
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out  further  Investigation  of  them,  to  Her 
Majesty's  GoTemment,  fully  convinced  they 
would  have  demanded  and  ohtained  full 
satisfaction;  but  since  the  famous  despatch 
of  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  he  thought  they 
were  bound  to  ask  what  steps  had  been 
taken  by  the  Government,  and  what  had 
passed  between  them  and  the  Austrian  Go- 
vernment on  the  subject ;  because  it  was 
now  evident  that  those  acts  had  become  a 
part  of  the  general  policy  of  Austria,  and 
it  was  upon  that  account  that  he  asked  an 
explanation  of  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the 
Earl  of  Malmesbury)  with  regard  to  what 
had  passed  between  him  and  the  Austrian 
Government  in  respect  of  the  various  cases 
of  hardship  inflicted  on  individuals  in  Aus- 
tria. One  of  these  cases  he  could  not  help 
alluding  to  in  particular,  because,  if  it  had 
been  correctly  stated  to  him,  it  was  really 
of  a  monstrous  character.  It  was  that  of 
Mr.  Wingate,  a  clergyman  of  the  Scotch 
Church,  a  harmless,  inoffensive  gentleman, 
established  at  Pesth,  since  the  year  1841, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Viceroy  and  the 
Government,  as  a  clergyman  to  the  English 
residents  there,  and  as  a  missionary  to  the 
Jews.  He  had  become  resident  there 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Viceroy  of  Hun- 
gary, and  at  no  period  of  his  residence 
there  had  anything  in  the  shape  of  an  ac- 
cusation been  brought  against  him — a  fact 
that  was  fully  admitted  by  the  Govern- 
ment authorities ;  he  had  a  pastport  from 
the  Foreign  Office,  and  a  permission  de 
sejour  from  the  local  authorities.  During 
the  Hungarian  war,  the  Hungarians  had 
tried  to  press  him  for  a  soldier,  but  he  had 
positively  refused  to  serve,  and  was  ulti- 
mately allowed  to  retain  his  character  of  a 
civilian.  On  the  3rd  of  January,  all  forms 
of  law  were  abolished  in  Hungary,  and  on 
the  5th  of  the  same  month,  this  gentleman, 
with  another  gentleman,  were  ordered, 
without  any  reason  being  assigned,  to  quit 
Pesth.  According  to  the  account  which 
he  (Lord  Beaumont)  had  received,  it  was 
then  in  the  depth  of  winter — the  Danube 
was  frozen  over,  the  ground  was  covered 
with  snow ;  some  of  the  members  of  his 
family  were  under  medical  treatment,  some 
of  them  were  bedridden,  and,  though  a 
medical  certificate  that  their  lives  would  be 
endangered  by  exposure  to  the  cold  was 
sent  to  the  authorities,  it  had  no  weight 
whatever  with  him.  Mr.  Wingate  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  head  of  the 
policci  and  was  ordered  to  depart  imme- 
diately. The  unfortunate  persons  then 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  appeal  to  Vienna; 
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and  this  permission  was  granted  by  tho 
authorities  at  Pesth,  who,  he  was  bound 
to  say,  had  behaved  with  a  great  deal  of 
feeling,  and  did  all  they  could  to  mitigate 
the  sufferings  of  those  whom  they  were 
ordered  to  expel.  The  appeal,  when  madei 
was,  however,  unsuooessful,  and  the  aoawer 
returned  from  Vienna  was  an  order  for 
their  immediate  removal* — the  sooner  the 
better.  They  then  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  go  by  Vienna,  but  this  also  was  re* 
fused*  A  member  of  their  congrega- 
tion then  went  to  Vienna,  but  he  too 
was  unsuccessful,  and  a  more  imperative 
order  was  then  issued,  giving  only  two  or 
three  days  to  prepare  for  their  departure. 
Almost  the  whole  of  this  time  was  oecQ* 
pied  in  getting  passports;  there  were«  aa 
he  was  informed,  no  less  than  six  bareaot 
to  pass  through,  and,  last  of  all,  they  had 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  military  eom* 
mandant.  Great  difficulties,  too,  were 
raised  about  a  nurse  going  with  them  who 
happened  to  be  a  Hungarian  woman«  and 
all  her  brothers  and  cousins  had  to  be 
produced  to  depose  to  her  intention  of 
leaving  the  country.  In  fact,  the  whole 
of  this  part  of  the  transaction  was  well 
worth  any  of  their  Lordships*  attention, 
as  showing  the  great  evil  and  inoonve* 
nience  of  the  passport  system.  After 
going  through  these  ceremonies,  and  after 
experiencing  other  difficulties,  they  were 
turned  out  of  Pesth,  and  obliged  to  travel 
some  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  suffering  seriously  in  health,  and 
some  of  them  still  felt  the  ill  effeeta  of 
that  journey.  A  similar  cruelty  was  in- 
flicted on  Mr.  Edwards  in  a  part  of  Gal* 
licia.  He,  also,  without  any  cause  of  eom» 
plaint  being  stated  against  him,  was  ordered 
to  leave  the  Austrian  dominions,  along 
with  his  wife,  who  was  then  in  such  a 
state  of  suffering  that  she  was  taken  ill  on 
the  road.  He  was  willing  to  make  great 
allowances  for  Austria.  He  did  not  doubt 
but  that  great  severity  was  neoessary  to 
maintain  peace  and  tranquillity  in  her  do* 
minions ;  and  he  was  convinced  that  if  her 
army  were  diminished,  or  the  regulationa 
of  her  police  reduced,  the  existence  of 
the  present  Government  would  be  in  con* 
siderable  danger,  especially  in  Hungary, 
where  strong  measures  were  absolutely 
necessary.  Severity  and  strictness  were 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  Govern* 
ment  which  was  loathed  in  Hungary,  hated 
in  Italy,  disliked  in  Bohemia,  detested  i& 
Croatia,  and  not  much  loved  even  in 
Vienna;  but  the  treatment  whieh  had 
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inflicted  on  these  unfortunate  persons  oould 
do  no  sort  of  good  whatever,  and  oould 
answer  no  great  political  end;  and,  there* 
fore,  coupling  it  with  the  prerious  despatch, 
he  looked  upon  it  as  an  instance  of  a  little 
revenge  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  Go* 
vemment  for  not  having  received  the  an- 
swer which  it  had  expected.  He,  there- 
fore, had  thought  it  his  duty  to  ask  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Malmes* 
bury)  whether  he  was  prepared  to  produce 
any  papers  explanatory  of  the  steps  which 
he  had  taken  to  obtain  redress  for  these 
individuals;  and  he  did  entreat  noble  Lords 
opposite  to  declare  whether  it  was  their 
intention  to  abide  by  what  had  been  the 
usual  course  of  policy  of  all  Qovernments 
of  this  country  with  regard  to  those  un* 
fortunate  individuals  who  sought  a  refuge 
on  our  shores.  If  they  did  intend  to  aban- 
don these  unfortunate  refugees,  and  no 
longer  to  extend  towards  them  the  hospi- 
tality which  they  had  ever  found  in  Eng- 
land, then  they  would  be  doing  that  which, 
in  his  opinion,  was  both  derogatory  to  this 
country  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 
Europe.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  in- 
tended to  persist  in  giving  the  fullest 
shelter  and  hospitality  to  all  who  sought 
our  shores — be  they  monarchs  fleeing  from 
a  republic,  or  republicans  from  a  monarchy 
— ^if  they  resolved  to  keep  the  shores  of 
England  open  to  all,  without  inquiring 
into  their  political  opinions,  but  offering 
them  all  the  advantages  which  our  en- 
lightened laws  offered  to  our  own  subjects, 
if  the  noble  Lords  opposite  were  prepared 
to  state  this,  he  was  certain  that  no  one 
there  would  refuse  to  give  every  means, 
and  aflbrd  all  possible  allowances,  for  con- 
ducting this  correspondence  with  foreign 
Governments  on  amicable  and  moderate 
terms.  He  begged  to  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  notice  that  stood  in  his  name  on 
the  paper,  for  the  production  of  corre- 
spondence respecting  the  detention  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wingate. 
Motion — 

*•  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  Oorre- 
i^ondence  respecting  the  Detention  of  the  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Wingate." 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY:  My 
Lords,  I  shall  try  to  profit  as  much  as  I 
possibly  can  by  the  lecture  of  the  noble 
Lord  on  the  lucidity  of  the  statement  made 
on  a  former  occasion  by  my  noble  Friend 
(the  Earl  of  Derby).  But  I  beg  to  re- 
mind the  noble  Lord  that  it  does  not  quite 
fdftUow  thai,  when  a  statement  has  been 
made  aftd  .not  understood,  the  implication 


of  unsatisfactoriness  in  such  statement 
should  rest  exclusively  upon  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers.  My  noble  Friend  began  thia 
subject  in  this  House  by  putting  a  string 
of  questions  the  other  night;  to  whieh, 
however,  he  said,  he  did  not  think  I  ought 
to  reply  at  the  moment,  and  which,  there* 
fore,  I  did  not  then  answer.  I  shall  now« 
however,  take  the  liberty  of  replying  to 
them,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  invert  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  topics  in  my  noble 
Friend's  speech,  and  reply,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  particular  cases,  before  I  pro* 
ceed  to  make  any  remarks  upon  the  gene* 
ral  subject.  The  noble  Lord  began  by 
asking  about  the  arrest  of  a  courier  of 
Sir  Stratford  Canning.  The  history  of 
that  transaction  is  simply  this :  —  Sir 
Stratford  Canning  had  employed  an  Eng< 
lish  workman  of  some  sort  (I  think  an 
ironmonger)  of  the  name  of  Scott,  in 
doing  some  work  for  him,  at  the  Em- 
bassy at  Constantinople;  and  when  this 
was  finished,  and  nothing  more  remained 
to  do,  he  gave  the  man  an  English  pass- 
port for  his  return  home;  and  either  b*< 
cause  he  really  wished  for  his  services,  or 
in  order  merely  to  expedite  him  on  the 
way.  Sir  Stratford  confided  to  this  person 
an  ofiicial  bag  containing  despatches.  The 
man  was  dressed  not  in  the  usual  uniform 
of  a  courier,  but  as  an  artisan,  and  he  did 
not  travel  in  the  carriage  which  couriers 
ordinarily  use,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
indicate  him  as  such  to  the  Austrian  au- 
thorities. He  was  arrested  by  the  Austrian 
police  on  suspicion  of  being  identical  with 
a  man  who  had  robbed  somebody  at  Man- 
chester of  1,6002.  in  bank  notes,  and  whose 
description  had  been  forwarded  to  Vienna. 
The  mistake  in  the  identity  was  certainly 
most  unfortunate;  the  man  was  unac- 
quainted with  German,  and  was  detained 
throughout  a  whole  night;  but  as  soon  as 
the  matter  was  explained  by  a  person  who 
understood  the  English  language,  he  was  at 
once  liberated.  This  happened  not  in  our 
time,  but  in  that  of  my  noble  Friend  opposite 
(Earl  Granville)  in  the  Foreign  Office.  My 
noble  Friend  remonstrated  most  properly, 
as  I  should  have  done  if  I  had  been  in  his 
place  with  the  Austrian  Government;  and 
the  Austrian  Government  made  an  apology 
for  the  error  into  which  they  had  been  led^ 
explained  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
had  occurred,  and  sent  an  order  for  the 
punishment  of  the  policeman,  who  had  not 
sent,  when  he  took  the  workman  into  ens* 
tody,  for  somebody  who  knew  English  to 
investigate  the  circumstances.    My  Lords, 
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I  regret  as  mucli  as  mj  noble  Friend,  or 
any  man  living,  that  any  such  misfortune 
should  befall  an  Englishman  travelling 
through  a  foreign  country,  with  the  lan- 
guage of  which  he  may  be  unacquainted ; 
but  accidents  of  this  nature  are  not  con- 
fined to  foreign  countries ;  neither,  my 
Lords,  is  this  particular  occurrence  im- 
putable, in  any  sense,  to  a  feeling  of  re- 
venge— supposing  such  had  ever  existed  in 
the  mind  of  the  Austrian  Government — 
for  it  happened,  two  months  before  the 
despatch  adverted  to  in  such  strong  terms 
by  my  noble  Friend  was  written;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  it  was  perfectly  acci- 
dental, for  I  can  bring  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Grey,  now  an  attctcM  of  the  Embassy 
at  Vienna,  to  show  that  instructions  had 
been  given  to  the  Austrian  police  for  the 
detention  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Adier, 
who  had  committed  the  robbery  at  Man- 
chester. I  have  said,  my  Lords,  that  such 
a  mistake  is  not  confined  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  will  go  further  and  say,  not  only 
that  it  might,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  did, 
happen  in  this  country,  and  to  a  domestic 
in  my  own  establishment  no  later  than  last 
year.  The  individual  to  whom  I  allude  is 
one  who,  although  not  personally  or  di- 
rectly known,  may  nevertheless,  be  agree- 
ably and  indirectly  known  to  some  of  your 
Lordships.  Having  sent  my  servants  home 
from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  my  French 
cook,  in  the  free  town  of  Glasgow,  though 
one  of  the  most  quiet,  inoffensive  creatures 
I  ever  knew  in  my  life,  was  forcibly  seized 
by  two  policemen,  and  found  himself  in 
the  same  position  as  the  English  workman, 
for  he  could  speak  no  English;  and  the 
policeman  and  he  of  course  could  not  un- 
derstand one  another.  He  was  dragged 
through  the  streets  of  the  town;  he  expe- 
rienced the  desagremens  of  being  taken  to 
the  station-house,  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
boys,  who  hissed  and  hooted  him;  he  was 
detained  two  hours.  The  magistrate  be- 
fore whom  he  was  taken  very  civilly  let 
him  go;  stating  that  he  was  mistaken 
for  a  man  wHo  had  committed  a  crime 
in  Ireland;  but  all  the  satisfaction  he 
got  from  the  policeman  was,  **  Sarve 
you  right;  you  are  such  a  queer-looking 
fellow.''  The  result  was  that  he  lost  his 
passage  by  the  railway,  and  was  put  to 
considerable,  and  for  him  serious,  incon- 
venience. If  he  had  been  a  susceptible 
man,  instead  of  a  French  philosophe,  he 
would  no  doubt  have  applied  to  the  French 
Minister  in  London  to  demand  redress,  and 
in  all  probability  a  long  correspondence 
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between  M.  Drouin  de  THuys  and  the  Fo- 
reign Office  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence, a  great  deal  of  trouble  would  have 
been  caused  to  both  countries,  and  we 
don't  know  how  the  matter  might  have 
ended.  But  he  did  not  do  that ;  he 
took  things  as  they  were  intended;  he 
made  no  more  stir  in  the  matter;  and  so 
your  Lordships  were  saved  from  this  cor- 
respondence. I  mention  this,  my  Lords, 
not  to  justify  the  proceedings  in  the  other 
instance,  but  simply  to  show  that  such  an 
accident  as  happened  in  that  case  might 
also  happen  in  this  country,  where  there  b 
no  police  law,  and  where  freedom  lives  as 
much  among  the  people  as  is  possible.  I 
now  come  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Wingate, 
and  I  must  say  that  I  think  that  a  very 
aggravated  case.  I  believe  him  to  have 
been  a  harmless,  conscientious,  religious 
man,  who  went  to  convert  the  Jews  in 
Hungary,  without  any  other  object  or  in- 
tention; and  I  think  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  who  must  have  known 
this,  too,  cannot  be  too  much  blamed,  after 
having  suffered  him  and  his  colleagues  to 
remain  quietly  in  that  country  for  so  long 
a  period,  and  who  consequently  led  them 
to  suppose  that  they  should  be  permitted 
to  live  there  as  long  they  chose — I  say,  I 
think  that  Government  is  very  much  to  be 
blamed  for  not  having  given  those  gentle- 
men and  their  families  sufficient  time  to 
collect  their  goods,  to  settle  their  affairs, 
and  to  leave  the  country.  But  while  I  con- 
fess this  with  sorrow,  I  must  at  the  same 
time  say  I  think  the  statement  from  whiek 
my  noble  Friend  opposite  quoted  his  ac- 
count of  the  details  of  the  transaction  is 
not  one  which  so  good  and  so  religious  a  per- 
son as  Mr.  Wingate  ought  to  have  given* 
He  ought  to  have  been  more  exact  in  his 
details  of  what  took  place;  and,  lest  your 
Lordships  should  be  led  away  by  the  state- 
ment  which  has  been  made,  and  that  yoa 
may  know  Her  Majesty's  Government  and 
our  Ambassador  at  Vienna  have  done  all 
.they  could  in  reference  to  this  case,  I  wish 
to  read  to  you  the  account  which  has  been 
drawn  up  in  writing  by  Mr.  Grey,  attacki 
to  Lord  Westmorland,  regarding  the  whole 
affair,  and  your  Lordships  will  see  that 
there  is  great  variance  between  the  state- 
ments. Your  Lordships  would  suppose 
from  what  you  have  heard  that  the  rev. 
gentleman  had  been  hurried  on  through 
the  Austrian  dominions  in  the  worst  of 
weather,  and  that  his  family  had  not  been 
allowed  to  rest  on  their  journey.  I  think 
the  noble  Lord  said  that  Mr.  Wingate 
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oomplained  he  was  refused  permission  to 
go  to  Vienna.  If  ho  were,  he  certainly 
cared  very  little  for  the  permission,  for  he 
went  to  Vienna  without  it.  [The  noble 
Lord  then  read  the  document  by  Mr.  Grey, 
which  stated  that  a  gentleman  had  called 
at  the  Embassy  to  state  that  two  mis- 
sionaries were  in  trouble,  and,  though 
the  unfavourable  answer  of  the  Austrian 
Government  to  representations  which  had 
been  made  respecting  a  third  missionary, 
Mr.  Edwards,  did  not  give  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  interference  in  their  case 
would  be  successful,  the  advice  was 
given  that  Messrs.  Wingate  and  Smith 
should  send  in  a  statement  of  their  case 
from  Pesth.  No  such  statement  had  been 
sent  in,  and  very  soon  afterwards  Mr. 
Grey  saw  Mr.  Wingate,  who  said  his  ob- 
ject was  to  obtain  permission  to  travel  by 
easy  stages,  without  unnecessary  interfe- 
rence on  the  part  of  the  police.  Mr.  Grey 
obtained  that  permission  for  him,  and  saw 
orders  to  that  effect  sent  off  to  the  police. 
He  took  the  passport,  properly  visaed,  to 
Mr.  Wingate  a  residence,  and  was  told  it 
was  **  all  right."  It  was,  therefore,  per- 
fectly clear,  tb  at  though  the  manner  in  which 
the  Austrians  had  acted  was  deserving  of 
reprobation,  it  was  not  of  the  character  de- 
scribed; the  case  required  no  exaggeration 
to  make  it  one  of  cruelty,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, exaggeration  had  been  employed  in 
stating  it.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  seen 
accounts  of  large  meetings  in  Scotland, 
where  a  clergyman  named  M'Leod  has 
used  very  much  the  same  language  as  my 
noble  Friend,  and  has  stated  that  Lord 
Westmorland  behaved  with  the  greatest 
remissness  and  negligence.  [Lord  Beau- 
mont: I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind.] 
No;  not  my  noble  Friend,  but  the  gentle- 
man in  question;  and  I  have  seen  it  with 
sorrow,  because  no  person,  and  especially 
not  a  clergyman,  ought  to  make  such  a 
statement  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Westmorland,  who  stands  deservedly 
high  in  the  estimation  of  your  Lordships 
and  of  the  country,  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  discharges  his  duties,  before  he  had  all 
the  facts  well  substantiated.  But,  my 
Lords,  having  disposed  of  these  points,  I 
will  now  refer  to  the  observation  of  my 
noble  Friend  on  the  general  question  in- 
volved in  the  correspondence.  My  noble 
Friend  has  made  some  general  remarks  on 
the  correspondence  respecting  foreign  refu- 
gees, which  I  had  lately  the  honour  to  lay 
00  your  Lordships'  table,  on  which  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  observations;  and  if  I  pre- 
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cede  them  with  a  few  words  in  reference 
to  myself  personally,  I  am  sure  I  shall 
meet  with  that  indulgence  your  Lordships 
have  always  shown  me  whenever  I  have 
ventured  to  address  you.  I  cannot  blame 
my  noble  Friend,  nor  any  man,  for  enter- 
taining apprehension — nay,  I  would  say 
even  suspicion — respecting  the  security  of 
our  foreign  policy,  when  he  sees  it  placed 
so  recently  in  the  hands  of  a  man  so  little 
experienced  as  myself.  I  am  well  aware, 
my  Lords,  that  such  a  circumstance  might 
excite  those  feelings ;  and  I  assure  you 
that  when  I  was  called  by  Her  Gracious 
Majesty  to  the  place  I  now  hold,  I  knew 
well  it  was  not  to  any  merit  of  my  own 
I  owed  the  appoihtment,  but  that  it  was 
to  the  partiality  of  my  old  and  valued 
Friend  now  at  the  head  of  the  Government . 
and  to  the  confidence  placed  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty in  his  recommendations.  I  knew  I 
should  be  wanting — totally  wanting,  my 
Lords — in  experience  in  the  mode  of  car- 
rying on  the  political  affairs  of  this  great 
country.  I  never  had  held  office — I  never 
had  asked  for  office — I  was  perfectly  inex- 
perienced in  the  routine  of  public  business. 
I  had  but  one  recollection  which  inspired  me 
with  some  degree  of  encouragement,  and 
that  was  that  I  had  received  the  education 
of  an  English  gentleman,  and  that  one  of 
the  first  principles  in  that  education  had 
been,  as  I  trust  it  ever  will  be — I  know 
that  in  my  case  it  was  one  of  the  first  feel- 
ings inculcated  on  my  mind — that  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Crown  and  the  honour  of  the 
country  are,  to  every  other  consideration 
on  earth,  paramount ;  and,  if  I  required 
another  encouragement,  allow  me  to  say, 
though  my  noble  Friend  is  present,  that  I 
found  it  in  recollecting  that  he  (Earl  Gran- 
ville), my  junior  in  years,  and  almost  as 
inexperienced  as  myself  in  official  life — 
certainly  with  as  little  experience  in  that 
office  in  which  I  succeeded  him — had, 
during  the  short  time  he  had  remained 
there,  inspired  the  utmost  confidence  in  all 
those  who  met  him  in  the  discharge  of 
public  business,  and  had  left  behind  him  at 
the  Foreign  Office  a  reputation  which, 
when  it  sh^ll  be  my  turn  to  retire,  I  shall 
greatly  envy.  But,  my  Lords,  if  personal 
malice  or  party  spirit  should  endeavour  to 
invent  the  worst  calumny  against  me  that 
could  be  framed,  it  would  be  to  put  for- 
ward the  supposition  that,  on  a  question 
affecting  the  safety  and  security  of  foreign 
refugees  in  this  country,  I  do  not  hold, 
absolutely  and  entirely,  the  opinions  I  find 
expressed  in  the  despatch  of  my  noble 
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Friend  opposite.     I  can  well  conceive  the 
pleasure  and  happiness  of  a  refugee,  hunted 
from  his  native  land,  on  approaching  the 
shores  of  England,  and  the  joy  with  which 
he  first  catches  sight  of  them;  but  they 
are  not  greater  than  the  pleasure  and  hap- 
piness every  Englishman  feels  in  knowing 
that  his  country  affords  the  refugee  a  home 
and  safety.     My  Lords,  you  know  what 
our  laws  are  on  this  subject;    they  have 
been  over  and  over  again  explained  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  on  recent  occasions, 
and  so  long  as  I  have  the  happiness  to  be 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  of 
managing  the  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  coun- 
try, I  declare  to  you  that  from  no  Power  in 
Europe,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe, 
shall  I  consent  to  receive  a  demand  that 
would  change  those  laws.     I  would  not  an- 
swer such  a  demand  by  any  epigrammatic 
despatch;  because  I  think  the  province  of 
diplomacy  is  negotiation  and  conciliation; 
but  I  would  tell  those  who  made  such  a 
demand,  in  a  firm  but  conciliatory  manner, 
that  it  could  not  be  complied  with,  and  I 
would  answer  them   as  the  first   Barons 
answered,    Nolumus    leges    Anglice    mu- 
tart.     Having  said  this  much,  my  Lords, 
with   reference  to  my  own  feelings   and 
sentiments,    and     being    convinced    that 
every  Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment   believes    it    impossible   to    change 
the  laws  of  England  upon   this  subject, 
even   if    a  Minister  could  be  found  wil- 
ling to  do  so,  and  that,   so  long  as  the 
foreign  refugees    respect    and   obey   the 
law,  that  law  will  protect  them  against  all 
comers,  I  will  add,  in  the  sense  and  in 
the  principle  of  the   policy  of   this  coun- 
try, that  the  same  law  which  inexorably 
protects  will   as   inexorably  punish  them 
if    they  bring    their   conspiracies   into   a 
practical     shape    which     clearly    breaks 
it.     With  respect  to  the  accusations  on 
the   part   of  the   noble   Lord  opposite,   I 
would  ask,  is  there  anything  in  the  papers 
on  your  Lordships*  table  to  give  him  a 
right  to  assert  I  will  sacrifice  foreign  re- 
fugees in  the  manner  he  says  ?     But  the 
noble  Lord  has  gone  further  than  this,  and 
has  made  a  charge  very  grave  in  its  nature 
against   Her   Majesty's   Government;  be- 
cause he  has  more  than  insinuated  that  a 
secret  understanding  has  been  carried  on 
between  the  Austrian  Government  and  the 
Government  of   Her  Majesty,    which   in- 
duced Prince  Schwarxenberg  to  write  the 
despatch  of  the  5th  of  March.     My  Lords, 
I    positively    deny    such    accusations   or 
suspicions — they  are  totally  and  entirely 
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without  foundation;  and  not  only  htm  no 
such  communication  ever  taken  place,  but 
I  do  not  believe  it  even  entered  the  imagi* 
nation  of  any  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. Why,  if  the  noble  Lord  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  look  to  the  dates — and  I 
wish  he  had  before  he  made  his  speeeh— 
he  would  have  seen  it  was  pbysicMiij  im- 
possible for  me  who  entered  <^ce  on  the 
28th  February,  to  write  such  a  despatch 
as  would  enable  Prince  Schwarzenberg  to 
write  his  in  reply  on  the  5th  of  Mareh, 
containing  observations  on  the  speech  of 
my  noble  Friend.  As  to  the  despatch  in 
question,  I  do  not  expect  my  noble  Friend 
opposite  (Lord  Beaumont)  to  agree 'with 
the  first  paragraph.     It  states — 


<c 


The  iDtelligence  of  the  formation  of  the  new 
Government  under  the  auspices  of  the  Eari  of 
Derby  has  been  received  by  the  Imperial  Gabiaet 
with  a  feeling  of  genuine  satisfibctioa.' 


f» 


Having  referred  to  the  statement  made  by 
my  noble  Friend,  the  despatch  went  on: — 

"  As  far  as  that  statement  refers  to  foreign  af- 
&ir8  we  arc  happy  to  be  able  t«  adhere  withoat 
reserve  to  the  principles  and  intentions  which  the 
Earl  of  Derby  has  explained  with  so  much  can- 
dour and  lucidity.*' 

When  my  noble  Friend  made  that  state- 
ment, not  a  Peer  in  the  House  rose  to 
make  the  slightest  objection  to  it.  Seve* 
ral  of  your  Lordships  made  long  speeches 
on  our  financial  policy,  but  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Government  no  one  made 
any  allusion.  Why  did  not  the  noble  Lord 
rise  on  that  occasion  ?  Was  he  quite  sa- 
tisfied with  my  noble  Friend's  statement? 
If  so,  he  is  just  in  the  same  way  of  think- 
ing as  Prince  Schwarzenberg;  there  waa 
anly  this  difference  between  them,  that  the 
Prince  expressed  his  satisfaction,  but  the 
noble  Lord  was  so  satisfied  he  said  nothing. 
Well,  if  the  Prince  expressed  himself  sa- 
tisfied, so  did  1.  I  said  to  him,  "  I'm  glad 
you  liked  the  speech;"  the  Prince  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  saying  so.  He  said 
the  intelligence  of  the  formation  of  the 
new  Government  was  received  with  ••feel- 
ings of  genuine  satisfaction;"  and  I  replied 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  bad  re- 
ceived his  despatch  with  '*the  liveliest 
pleasure."  How  I  could  have  answered 
in  any  other  way,  I  find  it  impossible  to 
say.  The  noble  Lord  might  have  used 
more  civil  phrases,  but  I  cannot  see  how 
he  could  have  taken  no  notice  of  such  ex- 
pressions on  the  part  of  the  Prince.  Coold 
I  say  it  ^ave  me  no  pleaenre  and  no  aatia- 
faction  that  on  a  question  of  good  feeling 
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belireen  Austria  ancl  Great  Britain,  we  had 
received  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  the 
relations  of  old  allies  should  he  renewed  ? 
And  while  on  this  point  I  may  ohsenre, 
that  I  hare  seen  the  proposition  supported 
in  another  phice,  that  Austria  is  not  the 
oldest  ally  of  England.  I  express  ne  jea- 
lousy of  the  historieal  aeqnirements  which 
the  gentleman  who  pot  it  forward  pos- 
sesses, hat  in  point  of  fact  Austria  is  our 
oldest  ally.  The  first  treaty  with  Austria 
dates  1202,  whereas  our  first  treaty  with 
Portogal  was  not  made  until  1386.  In 
the  d^patch  I  wrote  in  repkj,  I  went  on 
to  say-- 

"  It  is  with  tho  most  unfei^ed  pleastnv,  though 
with  DO  surprise,  that  Her  Majestj^s  GoTemmevt 
receWe  the  aasaranee  that  the  Court  of  Vienna 
subscrihes  withoat  reserve  to  the  prliiGipUs  and 
inteattons  dereloped  by  the  First  Mioister  of  the 
Crown." 

That  again  is  very  tme.  The  nohle  Lord 
did  not  quote  oot  of  these  despatches  cer- 
tain phrases  or  sentiments  he  might  have 
approved  of — be  only  quoted  "unfeigned 
pleasure/'  and  "liveliest  pleasure."  Is 
there  anything  so  strong  in  those  expres- 
sions, my  Lords,  that  I  am  to  he  supposed 
to  have  hound  myself  to  he  tray  the  honour 
of  my  country,  and  to  hand  over  those  un- 
fortunate refugees  to  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment ?  Why,  the  whole  notion  is  perfectly 
unfounded;  it  exists  only  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  nohle  Lord,  and  I  do  not  he- 
lieve  there  is  a  Peer  in  this  House,  with 
the  exception  of  my  nohle  Friend,  who 
sees  in  these  phrases  more  than  a  civil 
answer  to  a  civil  despatch,  and  the  express 
sion  of  the  pleasure  of  Government  that 
a  useful  and  ancient  ally  of  England  waa 
again  placed  on  a  footing  of  amity.  My 
Lords,  I  have  now  told  you  what  are  ray 
feelings  in  reference  to  that  liherty  which 
every  refugee  in  this  country  ^enjoys,  and 
what  are  the  feelings  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, and  I  should  he  only  doing  injus- 
tice to  the  great  statement  made  hy  my  no- 
hle Friend  (the  Earl  of  Derhy)  on  a  former 
occasion  were  I  to  expatiate  on  this  sub- 
ject any  further,  or  were  I  to  say  more 
than  this — that  while  I  have  the  honour 
to  be  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  to  hold 
the  ofliee  I  now  fill,  I  wiU  attempt  to  carry 
out  the  policy  which  has  secured  to  these 
men  a  refuge  in  this  country,  so  long  as 
they  prove  themselves  worthy  oi  it,  and 
do  not  by  their  acts  violate  the  law  which 
protects  them. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  was  understood  to 
say,  that  the  desire  he  felt  to  offtr  a  few 


observations  on  the  subject  nnder  discus- 
sion had  been  mudi  increased  by  hia  anxiety 
to  acknowledge  the  very  friendly  eomplv- 
ment  he  had  received  from  the  noble  Earl, 
who,  though  opposed  to  him  in  politics, 
had  aQnded  to  him  in  such  kind  terms.  As 
it  appeared  that  the  correspondenee  relal* 
ing  to  foreigft  refageea  waa-  now  dranviitg 
to  an  end,  it  was  hardly  neeessary  for  bin 
to  go  into  it;  but  he  wae  happy  to  find 
that  there  had  been  expressed^  a  very  gen- 
eral concurrence  hi  the  prxneif^es  laid  down 
by  Her  Majesty's  late  Government  in  the 
despatch  whieh  he  (Earl  Granville)  had 
written  in  January  last  with  respect  tO'  lo- 
reign  refugees  in  this  country.  He  was 
eonfirmed  hy  the  speeches  of  his  nobis 
Friend  and  of  the  noble  Lord  in  the  opin- 
ion he  had  expressed,  that  while  we  should 
concur  in  refusing  to  diminish  in- the- slight* 
est  degree  the  hosjutality  now  offered  to 
political  exiles  of  all  climes  and  of  all 
shades  of  political  sentiment,  and  while  we 
should  refuse  to  depart  from  our  municipal 
law  and  the  practice  of  our  courts,  in  re- 
spect of  the  definition  of  what  constituted 
a  political  offence,  and  of  the  evidence  to 
prove  it,  and  to  refuse  to  accept  any  fo- 
reign definitions,  yet  it  should  he  the  duty 
of  the  Executive  Government  to  discourage 
all  insurrectionary  attempts  against  the 
Governments  of  other  countries,  and  to 
prevent  by  all  legal  means  all  overt  acts 
directed  against  countries  with  which  we 
were  in  alliance.  He  very  much  regretted 
he  ever  had  had  occasion  to  write  the  de- 
spatch to  Count  Bnol  whieh  had  been  re- 
ferred to.  The  answer,  though  directed 
to  him  (Earl  Granville),  was  received  by 
his  noble  Friend  opposite;  and  in  reference 
to  this  subject  he  wished  to  remark  there 
were  two  points  on  which  some  questions 
had  been  addressed  to  him  out  of  their 
Lordships'  House  that  he  wished  to  make 
some  observation  upon.  The  nohle  Lord 
was  then  understood  to  say  that  he  had 
been  asked  why  he  had  allowed  so  long  a 
time  to  elapse  before  he  had  returned  any 
reply  to  the  note  of  Count  Buol  of  the  7th 
of  January,  stating  that  the  Holy  See, 
through  the  Austrian  Minister,  joined  in 
the  representations  of  other  foreign  Powers 
respecting  foreign  refugees  in  England. 
He  had  previously  received  a  note  from 
Coimt  Buol  stating  that  the  Duke  of  Mo- 
dena  concurred  in  the  same  representa- 
tions; and  it  appeared  to  him  of  so  unusual 
a  character  that  he  caused  inquiries  to  be 
made  in  the  proper  department  of  the  Fo- 
reign Office  to  know  if  it  was  customary  to 
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receive  an  official  communication  from  a 
foreign  Court  through  a  diplomatist  not  ac- 
credited hj  that  Court  to  Her  Majesty, 
and  found  that  it  was  unprecedented.  Be- 
lieving that  the  Austrian  Government  was 
desirous  of  maintaining  relations  with  us 
in  a  friendly  spirit,  he  thought  it  well  to 
avoid  any  fresh  suhject  of  discussion,  and 
confined  himself  to  telling  Count  Buol, 
when  next  they  met,  that  he  could  not 
take  any  notice  of  his  communication,  for 
reasons  he  would  understand.  As  to  the 
fact  that  six  weeks  had  elapsed  hetween 
the  time  of  his  receiving  the  first  despatch 
and  his  reply  to  it,  all  he  (Earl  Granville) 
could  say  was,  that  he  would  not  have  no- 
ticed it  at  all  had  he  not  received  a  suh- 
sequent  communication  from  Count  Buol 
with  reference  to  the  note  addressed  hy 
the  Holy  See  to  the  Austrian  Minister  at 
Rome.  As  to  the  moment  which  he  had 
taken  for  sending  that  despatch,  it  had 
heen  asked  why  he  had  written  it  after  the 
noble  Lord  then  at  the  head  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  (Lord  John  Russell) 
had  announced  that  the  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  Derby)  opposite  had  undertaken 
to  form  a  Government,  and  after  it  was 
known  that  a  new  Ministry  had  accepted 
office  ?  Whether  this  was  a  mere  coinci- 
dence, or  whether  Count  Buol,  for  whom 
he  (Earl  Granville)  had  the  highest  per- 
sonal esteem,  thought — very  judiciously 
and  very  naturally  thought — that  it  would 
be  better  to  get  rid  of  that  point  before  he 
began  business  or  to  treat  with  his  (Earl 
Granville's)  successor,  it  still  put  him  (Earl 
Granville)  in  a  difficult  position  with  regard 
to  that  despatch.  The  despatch  was  sent 
to  him,  and  directed  to  him  (Earl  Gran- 
ville), although  at  that  moment  the  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Malmesbury)  was  bond 
fide  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Afiairs.  He  thought  he  should  have  neg- 
lected his  duty  if  he  had  sent  the  de- 
spatch back  without  making  any  remarks 
upon  lit;  but  after  he  had  made  his  re- 
marks upon  it,  he  added  that  it  should  be 
resubmitted  to  the  noble  Earl  for  his  con- 
sideration, and  for  the  exercise  of  his  dis- 
cretion thereon.  Had  he  not  done  so,  he 
should  not  only  have  acted  an  unfriendly 
part  towards  the  noble  Earl,  but  also  have 
placed  both  himself  and  the  noble  Earl  in 
a  false  position;  for  if  the  noble  Earl  had 
remonstrated,  he  would  have  been  met  by 
the  precedent  which  he  (Earl  Granville) 
had  set  six  weeks  before  in  the  case  of  the 
Court  of  Rome.  When  he  read  the  de- 
spatch, he  certainly  felt  great  regret  that 

Earl  Granville 


the  last  act  of  his  official  correspondence 
with  the  Austrian  Government  should  be 
one  not  actually  of  a  courteous  character; 
yet  as  he  certainly  did  consider  that  that 
communication  was  not  an  offer  of  a 
friendly  Power,  to  obtain  some  practical 
result  with  respect  to  a  country  with  which 
the  English  Government  had  no  other 
means  of  communicating,  but  that  it  was 
an  official  communication,  and  one,  as  it 
were,  that  was  making  Austria  the  official 
mouthpiece  of  Central  Italy;  it  was  there- 
fore one  which  could  not  be  entertained, 
and  he  was  satisfied  he  could  not  take  any 
other  part  consistent  with  his  duty  than  to 
return  that  despatch.  He  might,  indeed, 
have  returned  it  without  writing  any  re- 
marks upon  it;  at  the  same  time,  he  owned 
that  if  he  had  not  put  upon  record  the 
reasons  which  he  thought  to  be  sufficient 
for  the  conduct  he  had  adopted,  he  should 
not  have  discharged  his  duty.  He  had 
now  stated  all  that  he  had  to  observe 
with  respect  to  that  despatch.  With 
regard  to  the  correspondence  that  had 
taken  place  between  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment and  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the 
Earl  of  Malmesbury),  he  might  be  allow* 
ed  to  say  this,  that,  although  he  thought 
it  was  undesirable  that  foreign  Govern- 
ments should  indicate  a  preference  of 
one  political  party  in  this  country  over 
another  political  party;  and  although  he 
should  greatly  deplore  seeing  any  British 
Foreign  Secretary  bind  up  British  foreign 
affairs  with  any  political  party  in  any 
foreign  country,  yet  he  was  not  disposd 
to  censure  the  Austrian  Government  for 
what  it  had  done  in  this  instance ;  for  he 
did  not  think  it  at  all  unnatural  that  that 
Government,  feeling  the  inconvenience 
which  had  arisen  from  the  unfriendly  state 
of  the  relations  between  Austria  and  Eng- 
land, in  consequence  of  the  previous  cor- 
respondence which  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  two  Governments,  should  have 
received  with  pleasure  the  intelligence 
that  the  party  in  England  which,  right 
or  wrong,  had  for  the  last  four  years 
generally  adopted  the  complaints  of  Aus- 
tria against  the  actual  Government  of  this 
country,  had  succeeded  to  power.  No 
doubt,  if  the  noble  Earl  had  rejected  these 
overtures  on  the  part  of  Austria  in  a  dis- 
courteous manner,  he  would  have  deprived 
himself  of  the  power  of  bringing  the  many 
matters  in  discussion  to  a  friendly  issue. 
During  his  (Earl  Granville's)  short  tenure 
of  office,  in  the  different  communications 
which  he  had  had  with  almost  all  the 
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nations  of  the  world,  he  could  not  but  feel 
grateful  for  the  singularly  candid  and  open 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  received, 
and  certainly  not  less  than  by  others  had 
he  been  so  treated  by  the  great  nations  of 
Europe,  though  differing  from  him  in  toto 
on  the  abstract  principles  of  internal  go- 
vernment. He  certainly  regretted  that  he 
was  not  able  to  put  the  relations  of  this 
country  with  Austria  on  the  same  footing 
of  amity  as  that  in  which  we  stood  with 
other  Courts;  but  this  had  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  changed  his  opinion  as  to 
the  necessity  of  a  good  understanding 
existing  between  two  such  countries  as 
Great  Britain  and  Austria,  or  as  to  the 
fact  that  the  state  of  the  relations  which 
had  recently  existed  between  those  coun- 
tries was  most  undesirable.  Without  going 
into  the  question  whether  Austria  was  the 
oldest,  or  comparatively  the  oldest,  ally  of 
Great  Britain,  there  could  be  no  doubt  it 
was  most  desirable  that  the  two  countries 
should  be  on  friendly  terms  with  each 
other.  He  believed  indeed  that  there  were 
States  with  which  an  alliance  was  of  more 
paramount  importance;  but  he  thought 
there  was  no  nation  in  Europe  with  which 
it  was  more  desirable  that  England  should 
be  on  the  most  courteous  footing,  particu- 
larly when  it  was  considered  that  the  two 
countries  had  acted  together  in  the  most 
perilous  times.  Therefore,  so  far  from 
feeling  jealous  that  the  noble  Earl  should 
have  accomplished,  without  effort,  that 
which  he  (Earl  Granville)  had  failed  to  do, 
he  should  be  most  sincerely  glad  to  learn 
that,  with  perfect  self-respect  and  dignity, 
and  with  due  regard  to  the  interests  of 
this  country,  combined  with  a  conciliatory 
demeanour,  the  noble  Earl  had  been  able 
to  put  an  end  to  the  annoying  and  vexa- 
tious questions  which  had  in  recent  days 
existed  between  the  two  countries.  With 
respect  to  the  case  of  the  engineer,  he 
recollected  and  entirely  coincided  with 
what  the  noble  Earl  had  stated  as  to  the 
nature  of  that  case ;  but  he  did  not  quite 
agree  with  the  noble  Earl  in  thinking  that 
the  explanation  which  had  been  given  by 
Austria,  in  reference  to  that  case,  was 
entirely  satisfactory.  He  could  not  see 
any  analogy  between  the  noble  EarFs 
French  cook  and  that  of  the  engineer; 
yet,  since  Prince  Schwarzenberg  had  ex- 
pressed his  regret  at  what  had  occurred, 
and  had  informed  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment that  the  Austrian  o£3cer  would  be 
punished,  he  was  quite  satisfied  with  that 


assurance.  With  respect  to  the  ease  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Wingate  and  his  fellow- 
sufferers,  although  he  (Earl  Granville) 
wrote  the  despatch  embodying  the  case 
of  those  gentlemen,  yet  as  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  answer  which  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Austrian  Government,  he 
could  not  add  anything  to  that  which  the 
noble  Earl  had  stated. 

The  Marquess  of  BREADALBANB 
thought  that  their  Lordships  had  not  suf- 
ficiently adverted  to  the  fact  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wingate  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith 
were  not  only  endeavouring  to  spread  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews  at  Pesth, 
but  that  they  were  also  the  Christian  min- 
isters to  an  English  congregation  at  Pesth. 
A  great  number  of  British  workmen  were 
at  present  employed  there  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railway,  and  those  two  missiona- 
ries were  employed  to  perform  the  services 
of  Christian  worship  to  them.  The  Aus- 
trian Government,  therefore,  by  having 
sent  those  men  away  in  so  summary  a  man- 
ner, had  deprived  many  British  subjects  of 
the  benefit  of  Christian  worship.  This  was 
a  very  important  fact,  and  he  trusted  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  not  suffer 
themselves  to  be  trifled  with  in  conducting 
the  negotiation  for  redress  from  the  Aus- 
trian Government. 

After  a  few  words  from  Lord  Beaumont 
and  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  explanation,  the 
Motion  was  withdrawn, 

PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  (No.  2)  BILL. 

Lord  COLCHESTER  moved  that  the 
Bill  should  be  committed  pro  formd,  and 
whatever  amendments  were  to  be  proposed 
should  be  discussed  at  the  third  reading. 

The  Earl  of  MINTO  was  not  aware 
that  there  was  anything  that  required  dis- 
cussion which  could  not  take  place  in  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  observed,  that 
there  was  only  one  question  to  be  discus- 
sed, namely,  whether  it  was  expedient  to 
extend  the  operation  of  the  Act  to  Scot- 
land. To  allow  the  Bill  to  pass  through 
Committee  without  proposing  any  amend- 
ment, and  to  take  that  subject  for  discus- 
sion on  the  third  reading,  would,  he  thought, 
be  the  most  convenient  course. 

House  in  Committee. 

Amendments  made :  Report  to  be  re* 
ceived  To-morrow. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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HOUSE   OF   OOMMONB, 
M^ndoff,  April  5,  1652. 

MiHTTss.]    Public  Bills. — 1^  Prodamation  for 
Anembling  ParliaiBeiit. 

2°  Exchequer  Bills  (17,742300il);  Law  ef  Wills 
Amendnaent ;  Commons  Indosure  Acts  Ex- 
tension ;  Linen,  &c,  Mumfactures  (Ireland) ; 
Differential  Dues  ;  Ecclesiastical  Courts  (Cri- 
minal Jurisdiction) ;  Poor  Relief  Act  Continu- 


d""  Protwstion  of  Inventions  Act,  1851  (Exten- 
sion of  Xenn) ;  Common  Law  Fees  Regulation. 

THE  MILITU. 

CoLoyEL  EOMILLY  Mid,  he  wished  to 
put  a  queftiion  to  the  right  hoii.  GeDtleman 
the  SeeretAry  for  the  Home  DefMirtuient. 
The  right  hoD.  Gentleman  had  given  notice 
on  Friday  night,  that  if  the  Hooae  should 
agree  to  the  seeond  reading  of  the  Miliiia 
BilU  he  would  more  in  Committee  the  in- 
sertion of  a  clause  providing  that  any  per- 
son who  should  have  served  in  the  militia 
for  two  years  should  he  entitled  to  be  regis- 
tered, and  to  vote  for  the  county  in  which 
he  resided.  The  question  he  had  to  ask 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was,  whether 
he  contemplated  the  extension  of  a  similar 
privilege  to  any  other  branch  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's militery  service  ? 

Mr.  W  alp  OLE  :  Sir,  with  reference 
to  the  notice  I  gave  the  other  night  I  have 
to  observe  that  I  intended  to  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  to-day,  even  although 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Colonel  had  not  put 
his  question,  of  steting  that  I  thought  that 
notice  had  been  given  too  hastily.  The 
proposition  originated  with  myself,  and  I 
thought  it  would  have  been  a  good  propo- 
sition for  three  purposes,  namely,  first,  that 
it  might  induce  respecteblc  persons  to  vo- 
lunteer for  the  militia;  secondly,  that  it 
might  ensure  a  continuous  residence  on  the 
part  of  the  volunteers,  so  that  they  might 
be  ascertained  from  year  to  year;  mid, 
thirdly,  that  it  might  hold  out  a  reward  for 
public  services  rendered  by  them  in  volun- 
teering to  enter  the  militia.  But  since  I 
gave  that  notice,  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  more  fully  with  all  my 
Colleagues;  and  they  think  there  are  so 
roanv  difficulties,  and  so  many  objections 
to  tno  plan  which  I  proposed,  that,  as  I 
said  before,  I  had  intended  to  take  tho 
earliest  opportunity  of  stating  to  the 
House,  as  I  now  state,  that  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  press  that  notice  if  the  Militia  Bill 
should  go  into  Committee.  Perhaps  I  may 
add,  in  answer  to  the  particular  (question 


p«t  by  IJM  hon.  and  gdlaat  Headbcr,  Oml 
even  if  I  thought  it  right  to  prets  thai 
Motion,  I  fthovM  have  coateadod""—  I 
eertatnly  do  contend — that  ilieie  it  vary 
little,  if  any,  aaalogy  iMtveoi  m  fcnee 
raised  in  the  shape  of  a  militia*  conaJsiiBg' 
ehiefly  of  civiiiaas«  ao4  aoUlsefS  •r  mulen 
in  the  Army  or  Navy,  who  contimw  peiv 
maneatly  nsder  the  control  of  tbeir  of- 


MINISTEEIAL  POUCT. 

On  Motion  for  going  into  ComMittM  of 

Supply, 

Mb.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  diat 
before  Mr.  Speaker  ieft  tlie  Cfaair  he  wuhmk 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  GovwnoMot 
to  the  present  anomahms  state  of  affairs  in 
that  House.  He  could  assure  Umm,  with  the 
most  unaffected  sincerity,  that  in  idhidng 
to  diis  most  important  snbjeet,  he 
tuated  by  no  idle  motive,  nor  by  any 
of  hostility  towards  Her  Majesty 'a  Govern- 
ment.    But,  really,  the  state  of  affairs  ia 
that  House  was  so  anomalous — so  unlMard 
of^— that  there  was  no  Member  who  felt  him- 
self under  responsibility  to  his  conatitueats 
who  would  not  be  justified  in  directing  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  subject^  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  those  whom  he  repre- 
sented, but  out  of  regard  for  the  interesta 
of  the  community  at  large.     He  did  not 
mean  to  enter  into  any  minute  or  elabormto 
criticism  of  the  surprising  Minbteriid  alate- 
ments  which  had  been  made  in  another 
place  on  the  15th,  the  19th,  and  the  31st 
of  Mai-ch;  nor  had  he  any  intention  to  on- 
dertoke  the  very  easy  and  obvious  task  of 
pointing  out  the  various  diserepaneiea  in 
those  declarations.     But,  setting  aaide  the 
stetements  in  question,  as  though  they  had 
never  been  made,  he  put  it  to  the  Houie  to 
say  whether — this  being  the  last  supply  day 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Eaater 
recess — it  was  not  incumbent  on  Her  Mor* 
jesty's  Government  to  offer  some  more  dis- 
tinct and  more  detailed  exposition  of  their 
future  plans  and  policy  than  had  hereto- 
fore been  presented  to  the  House  or  to  the 
country  ?     Whatever  diversity  of  opinion 
might  exist  as  to  tho  explanations  which 
had  been  already  made  in  that  House,  and 
in  another  place,  he  was  sure  that  men  of 
all  parties  must  be  now  of  one  accord  in 
thinking  that  it  was  in  the  highest  degree 
inconvenient,  in  the  present  state  of  poli- 
tical affairs  in  this  country,  that  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown  shoidd  be  a  Member 
of  another  place.     They  had  had  explana- 
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tion  after  explanation,  commentary  after 
commentary;  and  nobody  seemed  as  yet 
to  be  aware  of  the  true  signification  of  the 
explanation  that  had  been  made  in  that 
House  on  the  31st  of  last  month.  If  he 
were  now  to  be  met  by  the  objection  that 
the  present  was  not  the  proper  time  for 
calling  on  the  GoTemment  to  explain  their 
policy  in  a  clear  straightforward  manner, 
ne  knew  not  how  he  could  better  dispose 
of  such  an  argument  than  by  referring  to 
a  sentiment  in  one  of  the  despatches — he 
ought  rather  to  call  them  the  Arcadian 
lore-letters — which  had  recently  passed 
between  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Foreign  Secretary,  and  the  Aus- 
trian Ambassador.  In  one  of  those  de- 
lectable compositions  the  Earl  of  Malmes- 
bury said — 

•*  Her  Majesty's  Government  rejoice  to  find  in 
your  oommunication  a  full  confirmation  of  the 
oonfident  hope  cntertaiucd  by  Lord  Derby  that 
the  surest  mode  of  arriving  at  a  good  understand- 
ing with  the  nations  of  the  civilised  world,  was  a 
frank  and  honest  exposition  of  principles,  to  be 
frankly  and  honestly  acted  upon ;  and  it  is  with 
the  most  unfeigned  pleasure,  though  with  no  sur- 
prise, that  Her  Majesty's  Government  received  the 
assurance  that  the  Court  of  Vienna  subscribes 
without  reserve  to  the  principles  and  intentions 
dtveloped  by  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown." 

If  it  was  incumbent  on  a  Foreign  Minister 
to  write  in  that  manner  to  a  foreign  Power, 
bow  much  more  incumbent  was  it  on  the 
right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
gite  a  frank  and  honest  exposition  of  his 
principles  to  the  people  of  this  country  ? 
Why  try  the  long  range  at  Vienna  when 
there  was  so  much  practice  ground  in  this 
country  ?  The  truth  of  this  proposition 
was  self-evident,  and  he  felt,  therefore, 
that  he  was  doing  nothing  more  than  his 
daty  in  calling  on  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, as  he  now  did,  to  make  an  exposi- 
tion, clear,  frank,  explicit,  and  distinct,  of 
the  principles  by  which  they  intended  that 
Uieir  policy  should  be  govenied.  Explana- 
tion No.  4  in  that  House  had  been  looked 
fbrward  to  with  much  interest,  but  it  left 
things  in  pretty  much  the  same  state  as 
they  were  on  the  15th  of  March.  The 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
gate  the  House  to  understand  that  the  Go- 
vernment were  sensible  of  the  necessity 
for  a  dissolution,  and  that  they  did  not  in- 
tend to  call  upon  the  House  to  pass  any 
other  measures  than  such  as  might  appear 
to  be  indispensable  for  the  service  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  good  government  of  Her 
Majesty's  realm.  Now,  surely  it  was  due 
to  that  House  and  to  the  country  that 
some  Minister  should  rise  in  his  place,  and 


state,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  the 
number  and  character  of  those  measures 
for  the  enactment  of  which  the   present 
Parliament  was  to  continue  in  existence. 
On  Friday  evening  one  distinguished  states- 
man on  the  Treasury  bench  had  shadowed 
forth  the  magnificent  ontline  of  a  measure 
which  ho  deemed  essential  to  the  good  go- 
vernment of  the  realm,  but  which  his  Col- 
leagues, regarding  in  a  totally  different 
light,  he  had  been  obliged  to  withdraw  the 
very  next  day  that  the  House  met.     How 
many  similar  things  were  to  occur  ?    and 
on  the  caprices  of  how  many  of  the  Minis- 
ters was  the  existence  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment to  depend  ?     Notwithstanding  all  the 
so-called  explanations  that  had  been  made 
in  that  House  and  in  another  place,  ho  did 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  to  this  hour  the 
House  and  the  country  had  been  left  com- 
pletely in  the  dark  as  to  what  those  mea- 
sures were  which  the  Government  might 
deem  to  be  indispensable  to  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  nation.     It  was  only  the  other 
day  that  a  Committee  on  East  Indian  af- 
fairs had  been  appointed.     There  was  no 
knowing  how  long  their  deliberations  might 
be  protracted;  and  was  it  to  be  understood 
that  the  present  Parliament  was  to  con- 
tinue sitting  until  that  Committee  had  re- 
ported ?     Then,  again,  there  was  a  new 
Militia  Bill.     It  would  transcend  all  con- 
jecture to  imagine  how  many  clauses  might 
be  introduced  into  the  measure,  or  how  many 
amendments  might  be  proposed  at  each 
successive  stage ;  and  were  they  to  be  told 
that  the  present  Parliament  was  to  be  pro- 
longed until  both  these  questions  had  been 
satisfactorily  disposed  of  ?     He  entreated 
the  Government,  as  they  valued  their  own 
reputation  and  the  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity, to  state  at  once  what  it  was  they 
meant  by  measures  indispensable  to  the 
good  government  of  the  realm.     Nothing 
could  be  more  unfortunate  or  more  distress- 
ing than  the  condition  of  perplexity  into 
which  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country 
had  been  thrown  by  thcso  miserable  eva- 
sions of  the  Government.    Trade  and  com- 
merce were  alarmingly  impeded — the  ten- 
ant farmers  were  in  a  state  of  the  most 
pitiable  trepidation — and  the  shopkeepers 
and  tradesmen  were  so  bewildered  that  they 
knew  not  what  to  think;  and  yet  it  was  at 
such  a  moment  as  this  that  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  played  fast  and  loose  with  the 
country,  and  when  they  were  asked  to  ex- 
plain what  they  meant  by  "  indispensable 
measures,''  only  taxed  their  ingenuity  to 
think  how  they  might  most  skilfully  erade 
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the  question.  A  noble  Lord  in  that  House 
(the  Earl  of  March)  had  told  them  of  a  new 
Beet  that  had  sprung  up  in  this  country 
called  the  Derbjites,  and  according  to  that 
noble  Lord's  definition,  a  Protectionist  was 
a  Derbjite,  and  a  Derbjite  was  a  man  who 
believed  in  the  Earl  of  Derby.  Such  state- 
ments as  these  were  in  the  style  and  spirit 
of  the  **  definitions"  and  **  explanations*' 
which  usually  came  from  the  Treasury 
bench.  They  were  not  more  definite  nor 
more  satisfactory.  These  definitions  might 
do  very  well  for  the  supporters  of  the  noble 
Earl  in  that  House ;  but  what  would  the 
people  out  of  doors  say  ?  The  policy  which 
the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  seemed  re- 
solved to  adopt,  in  his  treatment  of  his  ad- 
herents, was  that  indicated  by  the  great 
dramatist : — 

"  I  as  I  may  (that  which  I  would  I  cannot) 
With  best  advantage  will  deceive  the  time, 
And  aid  the  in  this  doubtful  shock  of  arms, 
But  on  thy  side  I  may  not  be  too  forward." 

Such  policy  as  this  had  been  characterised 
as  the  "  very  soul  of  chivalry,*'  but  he  (Mr. 
B.  Osborne)  could  not  so  regard  it.  In  his 
estimation  it  savoured  of  the  sly  practices 
of  the  cockpit,  rather  than  of  the  bold  de- 
fiance of  the  "  tilt  yard,"  and  partook  more 
largely  of  the  trickery  of  Newmarket  Heath, 
than  of  the  chivalry  of  Cressy  or  of  Flod- 
den  Field.  Ho  denied  that  it  lay  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Government  to  say  that  they 
had  encountered  a  factious  opposition.  The 
very  reverse  was  the  fact.  14,000,0002.  of 
public  money  had  been  voted  sub  silentio. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  (Mr.  W. 
Williams)  had  not  offered  a  single  objection, 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr. 
Hume)  rose  in  his  place  only  to  intreat  that 
the  Government  would  be  pleased  to  accept 
the  money  with  all  possible  celerity;  and 
yet  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  could  find  it  in  his 
conscience  to  cry  "Faction,"  and  to  ac- 
cuse the  Opposition  of  frivolous  and  vexa- 
tious resistance  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Government.  He  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  flung 
back  the  charge,  and  took  leave  to  remind 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  there  might 
be  such  a  thing  as  a  factious  Government. 
The  present  Government,  as  a  Government, 
had  climbed  into  offico  on  false  pretences — 
had  pocketed  the  supplies  on  false  pre- 
tences. [Cries  of  *•  Oh,  oh!*']  Yes,  on 
false  pretences;  for  what  was  it  but  false 
pretence  to  turn  round  and  give  such  ex- 
planations of  their  policy  as  had  been  offer- 
ed in  that  House  on  the  31st  of  March? 
'vurely,  it  was  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
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time  had  at  last  amved  when  a  candid  and 
straightforward  explanation  of  the  policy  of 
the  Government  should  be  offered  to  the 
country.  What  did  the  Ministers  purpose 
to  do  on  the  subject  of  the  Maynooth 
grant?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  stated 
the  other  evening  that  there  was  no  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  Government  to  disturb 
that  grant  in  the  course  of  the  present 
Session;  but  he  declined  to  give  any  reply 
to  the  question  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Athlone  (Mr.  Keogh)  as  to 
whether  they  would  tamper  with  the  grant 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  Session.  The 
noble  Lord  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown 
had  been  pressed  to  state  his  views  on  the 
subject  in  another  place;  but  he  managed 
to  elude  the  pursuit,  and  gave  an  answer 
the  exact  meaning  of  which  no  one  could 
undertake  to  interpret.  The  fact  was  that 
they  left  the  question  in  a  state  of  un- 
certainty, which  they  hoped  might  be  turn- 
ed to  some  advantage  on  the  hustings  at 
the  next  elections.  The  Tapers  and  the 
Tadpoles  wanted  a  cry,  and  it  was  thought 
that ''  No  Popery  "  was  as  good  a  cry  as 
any  to  go  to  the  country  with.  The  hon. 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Treasury  (Mr.  F. 
Mackenzie)  had  harangued  the  electors  of 
Liverpool,  whom  he  was  ambitious  of  the 
honour  of  representing,  and  he  told  them 
that  he  regretted  having  voted  for  the 
Maynooth  grant,  and  that  he  would  not 
vote  for  giving  any  more  money  to  that  in- 
stitution. But  surely  the  hon.  Gentleman 
did  not  suppose  that  he  would  succeed  in 
deceiving  the  people  of  Liverpool.  Surely 
he  did  not  imagine  that  he  would  find 
favour  with  that  class  of  the  electors  on 
whom  he  depended  for  support  by  endeavour- 
ing to  mystify  them  on  this  subject  by  tell- 
ing them  that  he  would  vote  for  the  pre- 
sent grant,  because  it  was  an  endowment, 
but  would  not  support  any  further  advances 
of  public  money  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
Government  would  find  that  they  were  ruin- 
ing their  own  cause  by  not  pursuing  a 
candid  and  manly  course  on  questions  of 
such  national  importance.  Already  many 
of  their  supporters  had  committed  them- 
selves irretrievably  on  this  question,  and 
they  ought  to  be  treated  with  more  confi- 
dence by  the  Government.  Why  should 
the  respectable  Queen's  Counsel  who  was 
now  soliciting  the  suffrages  of  the  people 
of  Bath,  and  who  might  one  day  live  to  be 
Attorney  General — why  should  that  esti- 
mable Gentleman  be  left  in  darkness  as  to 
the  true  intentions  of  the  Government  upon 
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one,  and  declared  that  what  was  re- 


quired for  the  people  of  Ireland  was  not  a 
reversal  of  the  free-trade  policy,  but  a  re- 
vision of  it.  Such  was  the  treatment 
awarded  to  the  Irish — nor  did  the  English 
fare  better.  The  English  farmer  was  by 
nature  of  the  most  confiding  disposition; 
but  even  the  English  farmer,  and  his  bro- 
ther in  affliction  and  credulity,  the  British 
shipowner,  must  have  some  suspicion  that 
they  were  not  fairly  treated,  when  they 
read  the  address  of  that  gallant  squire, 
the  last  Widdrington  of  protection,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Scarborough  (Mr.  G.  F. 
Young),  who  could  talk  by  hours  in  favour 
of  that  ruined  cause  when  not  one  shred 
of  argument  remained  to  it,  and  of  whom 
it  might,  with  perfect  truth,  be  said  that — 

"  When  his  legs  were  shotten  off 
lie  fought  upon  his  stumps." 

Such  was  tho  devotion,  and  such  the  fide- 
lity, which  distinguished  the  hon.  Member. 
But  the  other  day  the  hon.  Gentleman  did 
not  hesitate  to  assure  his  constituents  that 
he  did  not  want  to  go  back  to  any  of  his 
Utopian  theories — that  he  wanted  no  re- 
storation of  the  Navigation  Laws,  but  only 
a  modification.  He  put  it  seriously  to  the 
Members  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
whether  they  did  not  believe  that  it  was  of 
the  highest  importance  that  the  character 
of  that  House  should  stand  as  high  as  pos- 
sible for  honour,  chivalry,  and  truth;  and, 
if  so,  on  what  plea  of  honour,  chivalry,  or 
truth,  could  they  reconcile  it  to  themselves, 
that  a  Government  should  acquire  office  by 
calling  for  protection,  and  retain  it  by  ad- 
vocating modification  ?  For  his  own  part, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  was 
no  Member  of  the  Government  for  whom 
he  had  so  high  a  respect  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster.  That  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  at  all  events  outspoken  and  sincere. 
He  told  his  constituents  at  Lincoln  that  he 
would  not  be  gulled  with  modification,  and 
that  nothing  should  ever  satisfy  him  but  a 
total  reversal  of  the  ruinous  free- trade  po- 
licy. He  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  respected  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  congratulated 
the  farmers  ou  having  at  least  one  friend 
left.  It  was  a  melancholy  fact,  that  the 
Protectionist  cause  had  been  betrayed.  It 
might  be  said  to  have  been  a  "book-horse. *' 
They  had  heard  of  many  Derby  favourites 
which  tho  people  had  backed  very  spirit- 
edly, especially  the  poor  people  in  the 
country;  but,  when  the  day  of  the  race 
arrived,  they  had  seen  people  in  high 
places  "  scratch  their  nomination,*'  and 
leave  the  public   in  tho   lurch.     Just  so 
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was  it  with  protection.  The  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  henches  made 
the  poor  people  in  the  country  clamour  for 
what  they  had  no  notion  of  giving  them, 
and  when  the  day  for  the  race  arrived, 
they  withdrew  the  favourite  horse,  and 
coolly  suhstituted  another.  So  was  it  with 
the  cry  of  protection. 

"  Who  would  not  praise  Patricio's  hiffh  desert, 
His  hand  unstained,  his  unoomiptcd  heart ! 
His  comprehensive  head,  all  interests  weighed. 
All  Europe  saved,  yet  Britain  not  betrayed  ^ 
He  heeds  them  not,  his  pride  is  in  piquet, 
Kewmarket  fame,  and  judgment  at  a  bet ! " 

They  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  compre- 
hensive measures  for  England  and  for  Ire- 
land, hut  for  his  part  he  confessed  he  had  a 
horror  of  that  phrase.  He  never  heard  a 
Ministry  talk  aoout  large  and  comprehen- 
sive measures  that  he  didn't  feel  that  the 
country  was  going  to  he  sacrificed  to  a  high- 
sounding  word.  But  he  forewarned  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  that  his  tenure  of  office 
would  not  he  of  long  duration,  if  it  only 
lasted  as  long  as  he  could  succeed  in  im- 
posing on  the  British  puhlic  hy  specious 
phrases  and  sonorous  words.  He  would 
tell  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  the 
course  he  was  pursuing  was  not  one  that 
the  people  of  this  country  would  consider 
worthy  of  the  candid  character  and  posi- 
tion of  a  British  Minister.  There  was 
nothing  in  his  policy,  as  far  as  that  policy 
had  as  yet  heen  developed,  that  could  com- 
mand respect,  much  less  challenge  admi- 
ration. Even  the  blank  cartridge  Reform 
Bill — the  right  to  vote,  wrapped  up  in  a 
bullet,  which  was  so  rashly  promised  and 
ignominiously  withdrawn,  had  not  the 
merit  of  originality.  It  was  copied  from 
two  suggestions,  one  of  which  originated 
with  a  Mr.  F.  Hill,  and  the  other  with  no 
less  a  personage  than  Mr.  Orator  Hunt, 
who,  in  1830,  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
Honse  of  Commons  a  Motion  in  the  precise 
words  of  the  Motion  so  quickly  proposed 
and  so  quickly  withdrawn  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department.  He  would  not 
trespass  further  upon  the  attention  of  the 
House ;  but,  in  conclusion,  would  take 
leave  to  assure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  that  if 
he  were  not  prepared  to  give  some  dis- 
tinct and  intelligible  exposition  of  his  fu- 
ture policy,  there  was  but  little  prospect 
that  either  he  or  his  colleagues  would  stand 
high  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  this 
country.     It  had  not  escaped  the  memory 
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of  the  British  public,  how  unsparingly  tha 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  thrown  out  his 
taunts  and  sarcasms  on  a  late  distinguished 
Minister  for  his  change  of  opinion,  and 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  in- 
debted for  his  reputation,  and,  indeed,  for 
his  present  position,  to  the  unwearying 
assiduity  of  his  attempts  to  ruin  the  repu- 
tation of  that  great  and  lamented  states- 
man. If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  hoped 
to  retain  one  shred  of  reputation — if  he 
had  the  smallest  particle  of  regard  for  his 
estimation  with  the  nation  whose  political 
destinies  he  sought  to  control,  be  would 
now  stand  up  in  his  place  and  declare  what 
those  measures  were  which  he  believed  to 
be  indispensable  for  the  service  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  security  and  good  govern- 
ment of  her  realm. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  that  bow- 
ever  strong  might  be  the  objection  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  entertained  to  lai*ge 
and  comprehensive  schemes  of  legislation, 
it  was  at  least  certain  that  he  had  hot  lit- 
tle aversion  to  large  and  comprehensive 
criticisms  on  whatever  was  said  in  ^at 
House  and  in  another  place.  He  (Lord  J. 
Manners)  felt  himself  under  no  obligation 
to  follow  the  hon.  Gentleman  into  eA\  the 
minute  details  of  his  long  and '  elaborate 
speech.  His  reason  for  refraining  from 
doing  so  was,  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
had  nothing  new  to  say  on  the  topics  to 
which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  bad 
referred.  The  intentions  of  the  Govern^ 
ment  had  been  repeatedly  and  distinctly 
declared  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  he  defied  the 
hon.  Member  to  point  out  the  slightest 
discrepancy  between  the  statements  made 
in  that  House  and  those  that  had  been 
made  elsewhere.  The  Government  were 
prepared  to  take  their  stand,  not  upon  any 
particular  expression,  nor  on  any  one  spe- 
cific statement,  but  upon  all  and  every  one 
of  the  declarations  which  had  been  made 
on  their  behalf  in  that  House  and  in  the 
House  of  Lords;  and  when  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman undertook  to  assert  that  the  coun- 
try would  have  no  confidence  in  men  who 
used  such  language  as  that  which  had 
fallen  from  his  (Lord  J.  Manners')  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  the  noble  Lord  the  First  Minis- 
ter of  the  Crown,  all  he  would  tell  him  in 
return  was,  that  they  (the  Government) 
would  not  shrink  from  that  issue,  but 
courted  it,  and  were  prepared  to  abide  by 
it  to  the  last.  It  was  not  very  easy  to  un- 
derstand at  what  the  hon.  Gentleman  was 
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driving,  bat  if  his  object  meant  anything, 
it  seemed  to  mean  this,  that  the  policy  to 
which  he  and  his  friends  were  so  enthu- 
stasticallj  attached  should  be  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  the  present  Parliament. 
The  hon.  Member  wanted  to  have  the 
opinion  of  that  moribund  House  of  Com- 
mons upon  the  great  questions  at  issue 
between  him  and  the  Government.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  boasted  that  he  and  his 
party  had  a  majority  in  that  House;  and  to 
that  majority  it  was  competent  for  the  hon. 
Member  to  appeal  if  he  chose,  for  even  on 
that  issue  the  Government  would  not  flinch 
from  the  contest.  If  such  was  not  the 
meaning  of  the  hon.  Member,  what  meant 
those  nightly,  those  hourly,  interruptions 
of  the  public  business  of  the  country  ? 
This  was  not  the  fii*st  time  that  a  speech 
such  as  that  of  the  hon.  Member  had  been 
delivered  in  that  House.  They  could  not 
forget  the  long  and  elaborate  essays  on 
constitutional  law  and  the  first  principles 
of  government  with  which  they  had  been 
odifled  from  the  lips  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  London.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  should  recapitulate  these 
arguments,  or  enter  into  an  examination 
of  all  the  minute  details  of  theory  and  cal- 
culation which  emanated  from  the  leaders 
of  the  heterogeneous  Opposition.  But  let 
them  bring  their  interruption  to  a  head, 
and  from  the  issue  thus  created  the  Go- 
Temment  would  not  depart;  but  they  must 
bo  pardoned  if  they  refused  to  confide  the 
▼indication  of  their  honour  to  such  hands 
as  those  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesex.  It  was  the  country 
that  would  have  to  decide  upon  their  policy, 
mad  by  the  decision  of  the  country  they 
would  stand  or  fall.  They  would  make 
that  appeal  as  soon  as  the  necessary  busi- 
ness of  the  nation  was  transacted.  They 
were  as  anxious  as  the  hon.  Gentleman 
could  be  to  go  to  their  constituents,  and  to 
solve  the  great  questions  at  issue  by  the 
constitutional  process  of  an  appeal  to  the 
country;  but  they  were  not  to  be  deterred 
by  taunts,  menaces,  or  denunciations,  such 
as  those  of  the  hon.  Member,  from  pro- 
ceeding with  the  measures  which  a  sense 
of  public  duty  urged  them  to  undertake. 
This  they  would  say  to  the  Opposition 
— "  If  it  bo  your  pleasure  to  appeal  to 
the  great  majority  which  you  believe  you 
possess  in  this  House,  do  so.  Even  from 
that  issue  we  will  not  recede.  But  as  long 
as  you  are  not  willing  to  pursue  that 
course,  we  must  ask  you,  in  justice,  not  to 
the  Government,  but  to  the  country,  to 


permit  us  to  conduct  for  the  remainder  of 
the  Session,  the  necessary  business  of  the 
country,  for,  be  assured,  we  will  have  no 
reluctance  to  make  the  necessary  appeal 
to  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  the  people, 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  business  is  trans- 
acted." 

Mr.  ROEBUCK  said,  that,  although 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  good  sense  and 
plain  straightforward  honesty  in  the  words 
used  by  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just 
spoken,  there  could  be  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  men  accustomed  to  constitutional 
forms,  that  the  proceedings  of  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  so  far  as  they  could 
be  judged  of,  were  not  in  consonance  with 
constitutional  government.  He  had  no 
feeling  of  hostility  towards  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  and  up  to  that  time 
he  had  said  nothing  in  opposition  to  them. 
But  now  he  felt  called  upon  to  express  his 
opinion  as  regarded  their  position  before 
the  world,  and  ho  would  at  the  same  time 
express  his  opinion  with  respect  to  those 
who  opposed  them.  He  would  ask  why  it 
was  that  this  question  was  not  brought  to 
an  issue,  and  why  were  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  permitted  to  continue  a  policy 
and  conduct  wholly  unworthy  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  country  ?  Why  did  they 
not  by  a  direct  vote  in  that  House  now 
bring  the  matter  to  an  issue  ?  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  Government  opposite  had 
come  into  office  under  the  appearance  of 
maintaining  one  set  of  opinions,  and  that 
being  in  office  they  were  endeavouring  to 
shirk  and  shrink  from  those  opinions.  He 
would  ask  the  House  to  take  a  very  short 
review  of  the  facts  preceding  the  advent 
of  the  Government  to  office.  He  would 
take  them  as  typified  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancollor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. He  was  the  man  who  had  made 
them'— he  had  breathed  into  their  body 
something  like  life.  They  had  traded  on 
his  ability,  and  he  was  in  office  upon  their 
support.  Now  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
acquired  the  whole  of  his  renown,  acquired 
the  whole  of  his  force  with  his  party,  by 
reiterated  attacks  made  upon  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  And  on  what  ground  ?  Why, 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  long  sup- 
ported the  views  of  the  country  party,  but 
a  time  came  of  great  difficulty  and  danger 
to  tho  neighbouring  nation  of  Ireland. 
Famine  stared  them  in  the  face,  and  he, 
foreseeing  the  difficulty — putting  by  all 
considerations  of  personal  interest  and 
personal  renown,  and  casting  himself  upon 
the  candour  and  honesty  of  the  people  of 
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England — said  to  them,  "  The  policy  which 
I  have  supported  I  can  no  longer  support. 
There  is  a  difficulty  which  threatens  this 
country  in  the  maintenance  of  the  labour- 
ing population  which  I  cannot  face,  and  I 
am  prepared  to  give  up  that  policy  which 
I  have  so  long  maintained,  and  to  support 
an  opposite  course.'*  Now  he  could  not 
conceive  a  position  more  trying  than  that 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  under  those  circum- 
stances. He  had  been  brought  into  office, 
with  great  power,  by  the  maintenance  of 
certain  opinions,  and,  foregoing  all  con- 
siderations of  personal  renown,  he  made 
that  great  personal  sacrifice.  And  who 
was  the  man  that  fastened  upon  him  with 
envenomed  and  most  prepared  irony? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite.  He 
hounded  him  night  after  night,  backed  by 
the  cheers  of  those  who  were  now  at  his 
back.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  fastened 
upon  him  with  tenacity;  he  never  let  him 
have  one  moment's  rest.  That  was  the 
conduct  of  tne  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
Mark  the  circumstances.  The  whole  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  were  en- 
dangered, and  a  great  sacrifice  was  made 
by  a  great  man.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
could  not  then  feel  for  the  difficulty,  and 
could  not  bear  for  a  moment  with  the 
change  of  opinion  manifested  by  Sir  Robert 
Feel,  and  declared  that  if  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  changed  his  opinion  he  was 
not  the  man  to  carry  his  new  principles 
into  efifect.  From  night  to  night  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  pursued  the  late  states- 
man with  that  sarcasm  of  which  he  was  so 
great  a  master.  WcU,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  stepped  into  power  with  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  upon  the  maintenance 
of  the  great  protectionist  doctrine.  He 
had  gone  on  most  steadily  in  that  course. 
He  came  into  office  never  having  retracted 
one  statement  of  his  former  declarations — 
never  being  pressed  by  any  difficulty.  He 
had  steadily  opposed  the  late  Administra- 
tion, and  had  taken  advantage  of  every 
difficulty  to  render  any  Government  impos- 
sible. Now,  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  done  that,  and  steadily  continued  his 
policy,  he  should  have  understood  him. 
He  should  have  then  said — "Here  is  a 
man  who  will  not  stand  at  trifles,  it  is  true, 
in  his  opposition;  but  he  had  a  great  ob- 
ject in  view — he  wanted  to  overturn  a 
policy.  He  thought  England  misgoverned, 
and  it  was  his  object  and  his  duty  to  get 
rid  of  the  Government,  and  therefore  he 
took  possession  of  everybody,  aud  advan- 

Mr,  Roebuck 


tage  of  everything,  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  difficulty  to  the  Govemment^ — 
not  that  he  agreed  in  the  opposition;  not 
at  all;  but  he  used  those  who  were  in 
opposition."  Well,  the  late  Government 
dropped  out  of  office,  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  dropped  in.  Well,  now,  where 
was  the  pressure  upon  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman ?  He  had  never  forborne  his  opin- 
ions :  he  had  never  changed  his  principles. 
Up  to  the  moment  that  he  had  obtained 
his  appointment  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer he  was  the  great  protectionist 
chief.  But  he  would  appeal  to  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen about  him,  and  to  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  if  there  was  ever  so  remark- 
able a  change  as  that  which  took  place 
in  the  language  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man ?  He  came  in  as  the  great  protection- 
ist chief.  He  knew  full  well  that  protection 
was  gone,  but  office  might  still  be  his. 
Let  them  tear  aside  the  veil.  The  game 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  playing  to- 
wards his  country  supporters  was,  that  he 
really  had  at  heart  protectionist  principles, 
and  then  he  sought  to  get  the  confidence 
of  other  supporters  who  were  no  protec- 
tionists at  all.  A  question  was  put  to  him 
on  him  on  his  conduct,  and  he  said,  "  We 
intend  to  go  to  the  country,  and  the  coun- 
try shall  decide."  Now,  what  should  the 
country  decide  ?  He  (Mr.  Roebuck)  told 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman — and  he  was 
quite  sure  there  was  not  a  right-thinking 
man  in  that  House  who  would  not  say  bo 
was  right — he  told  him  that  he  and  hiB 
supporters  had  shrunk  from  the  answer^ 
what  was  it  they  were  going  to  the  coun- 
try upon  ?  Was  it  protection  ?  Oh  no ! 
they  replied,  they  did  not  say  so.  But 
what  did  they  say  ?  Oh,  they  said,  so 
soon  as  we  have  got  over  the  necessary 
proceedings  of  the  government  of  the 
country,  we  shall  go  to  the  country  to  de- 
cide upon  our  policy.  Our  policy !  He 
wanted  to  know  what  our  policy  meant  ? 
The  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment said,  "I  do  not  mean  to  go 
upon  the  question  of  protection  or  free 
trade,  I  mean  to  go  upon  the  question  of 
my  conservative  policy."  Now,  was  it  on 
that  ground  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  took 
office  ?  Was  he  so  vague  when  he  was  in 
opposition  ?  Not  at  all;  he  was  plain 
enough  then,  and  accused  the  late  Govern- 
ment of  ruining  the  great  interests  of  the 
country  by  the  policy  they  were  pursuing. 
It  was  evident  to  every  honest  man's  mmd 
that  the  cry  they  came  in  upon  was  pro- 
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tectioD,  and  now  the  cry  was,  '*  our  con- 
servative policy.*'     Now  bis  objections  to 
tbis  proceeding  were  these :  He  bad  three 
great  reasons  for  believing  that  the  pre- 
sent hesitating,  evasive,  and,  lee  him  add, 
shuffling  policy  was  mischievous.     It  was 
mischievous,  first,  because  everybody  be- 
lieved out  of  doors  that  the  Government 
was  about  to  take  the  advantage  of  this 
uncertainty  of  protection  or  non-protection, 
and  going  where  they  could  upon  protec- 
tionist principles.     The  country  believed 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  so  long  been  a  supporter  of  pro- 
tectionist doctrines,  they  would  go  to  the 
country  in  reality  upon  protection  or  free 
trade;  and  therefore  the  great  mercantile 
interests  in  this  country  were  once  again 
put  in  jeopardy  on  that  issue.     The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  ought  at  once  to  say  he 
intended  to  go  on  that  question,  or  that  he 
did  not.     But  he  did  neither  the  one  thing 
ner  the  other;  he  avoided  every  inquiry, 
and  would  not  tell  them  either  when  he 
would  go  to  the  country,  or  on  what  he 
would  go  to  the  country.     Again,  there 
was  another  evil.     They  might  say  what 
they  liked,  but  this  holding  over  the  coun- 
try a  continuous  struggle  of  electioneering 
was  mischievous,  not  only  to  the  material 
but  to  the  moral  interests  of  the  country. 
Men's   minds  were  kept  in  doubt,   their 
passions  were  kept  alive,  and  from  hour  to 
hour,  in  the  whole  counfry,  from  one  end 
to  another,  these  great  disputes  arose,  and 
material   interests  were  disregarded,  and 
moral    interests   were    endangered.     But 
there  was  a  greater  and  more  mischievous 
evil  still,  and  that  was,  the  feeling  that 
had  arisen  in   the  minds  of  men  out  of 
doors    respecting    the    morality   of    that 
House.     What,  they  said,  is  this  public 
morality — is  this  the  great  body  that  leads 
the  landed  interest  in  this  country,  who, 
for  mere  place,  evade  all  public  declara- 
tion,  who   evade   all   statement   of  their 
opinions  now  that  they  are  in  power,  and 
endeavour  to  shuffle  from  that  which  they 
maintained  before  ?     Is  this  the  morality 
of  public  men  ?     This  was  a  spectacle  he 
witnessed,  not  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
he  would  allow;  but  he  must  say  that  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  evincing  such  a 
wonderful  tenacity  to  office  did  create  in 
his  mind,  and  he  believed  in  the  minds  of 
most  people  out  of  doors,  a  very  low  opin- 
ion of  public  morality.     People  said  that 
for   mere    purposes  of  personal  interest 
public  interests  were  given  up,  and  that 
for  the  maintenance  of  interest  principle 


would  be  forgotten.     He  had  heard  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  frequently 
in  his  diatribes  against  those  who  were 
pursuing  this  course;  and  the  very  bitter- 
ness of  his  sarcasms,  and  the  vehemence 
of  his  declaration,  rebounded  against  him- 
self, now    that  he  was  in  that  position. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  that  which 
he  knew  to  be  wrong,  and  which  he  had 
branded  with  all  the  vehemence   of  his 
sarcasm  when  others  committed  it,  and 
now,  having  got  into  office,  and  felt  the 
temptation,  he  did  it  himself.     On  these 
grounds,    the  conduct   of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and    his  friends   was   greatly 
mischievous  to  the  interests  of  this  coun- 
try.    Certain  expressions  had  fallen  from 
his  (Mr.   Roebuck's)  side  of  the  House, 
from  which  he  should  feel  inclined  to  say 
there  was  great  sympathy  with  his  own 
estimates  of  their  proceedings.     He  (Mr. 
Roebuck)  was  not,  and  could  not,  pretend 
to  be  the  leader  of  any  opposition;  but, 
were  he  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  he 
would  bring  that  policy  to  the  test  directly. 
He  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
that  there  was  mischief  in  thus  constantly 
assailing  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  with 
mere  words.     But  he  asked  hon.  Gentle- 
men on  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the 
House,  of  what  they  were   afraid  ?     Did 
they,  or  did  they  not,  believe  that  they 
were  in  a  majority  in  that  House  ?      If 
they  were,   let   the   right  hon.   and  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
feel  it.     If  not,  let  the  country  know  its 
own  danger.     But,  by  the  present  course, 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had  all  the  benefit 
of  a  majority  and  a  minority.     They  had 
the  benefit  of   a  minority,  because  they 
did  not  dare  to  introduce  anything,  and 
they  had  the  benefit  of  a  majority  because 
they  (the  Opposition)  did  not  dare  to  pro- 
pose anything  against  them.     And  so  be- 
tween the  two  all  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  were  forgotten  in  this 
miserable  play  of  party.      Sure  he  was 
that  the  country  would  justify  neither  one 
party  nor  the  other.     He  appealed  to  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  if  he  was  to 
represent   the   Opposition,    to   bring   this 
matter  to  the  test,  to  do  it  for  his  own 
character  as  well  as  for  the  interests  of 
the  country.     Let  them  know  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had  a  majority  in 
that  House,  and  if  they  had  not,  they 
would  be  forced  instantly  to  go  to  the 
country.     If  they  had,  it  would  be  their 
(the  Opposition's)  duty  to  continue  simply 
as  a  minority  in  opposition,  and  Govern- 
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roent,  taking  advantage  of  their  position, 
could  propound  their  groat  doctrines,  and 
the  country  would  know  what  to  do. 
Therefore,  he  said,  have  no  more  of  this 
shillj-shallying  either  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  for  he  did  not  see  any  difference. 
Let  the  nohle  Lord  hring  this  question  to 
the  test,  and  let  him  he  sure  that  he  would 
hare  hoth  the  House  and  the  country  for 
his  support. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  said,  he  wished  to 
point  out  in  a  few  words,  as  a  Memher 
of  that  House  unconnected  with  the  Go- 
vernment, the  glaring  and  palpahle  fal- 
lacy contained  in  the  attack  of  the  hon. 
and  learaed  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down.  He  had  in  the  same  hreath  ac- 
cused the  Government  of  putting  forth 
vague  and  unintelligihle  pretences,  and  of 
putting  forth  false  pretences.  The  two 
charges  were  manifestly  self-contradictory; 
and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  must 
stand  upon  either  the  one  or  the  other 
charge,  hut  he  could  not  stand  upon  hoth. 
If  the  propositions  of  the  Government  were* 
unintelligible  to  the  learned  Gentleman, 
their  falsehood  must  he  a  gratuitous  and 
uncharitable  assumption  on  his  part.  If  he 
knew  them  to  be  false,  they  were  patent  to 
his  understanding.  The  one  half  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman's  attack  was  an  an- 
swer to  the  other.  But  take  the  first  charge 
— that  the  policy  of  the  Government  was 
vague  and  unintelligible.  Well,  if  that  was 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member's  attack,  and 
the  attack  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex 
(Mr.  B.  Osborne) — if  that  was  what  they 
honestly  meant,  let  them  come  to  the  test 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  appeared  to  him 
(Mr.  Adderley)  that  the  Earl  of  Derby's 
declarations  had  been  as  plain  and  distinct 
as  words  could  make  them,  namely,  that 
if  Parliament  only  allowed  him  to  pass  the 
measures  which  were  urgent  and  neces- 
sary, he  would  then  take  the  sense  of  the 
country.  Now,  if  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
Opposition  benches  were  honest  in  their 
complaint  against  this  course  of  policy, 
let  them  wait  till  the  first  measure  was 
brought  forward  which  they  did  not  think 
necessary,  and  then  let  them  oppose  that 
measure.  That  would  be  a  fair  and  straight- 
forward proceeding,  and  it  was  within  their 
power  at  any  time,  as  they  professed  to  com- 
mand the  majority.  But  no;  instead  of  that, 
they  came  forward  to  obstruct  the  neces- 
sary measures,  and  to  waste  time  by  use- 
less and  pointless  speeches,  which  pre- 
vented the  Government  from  coming  to 
the  very  test  which  the   Opposition  ap- 


peared to  be  so  anxious  for.  But  with 
regard  to  the  second  and  wholly  different 
part  of  the  attack  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  how  was  it  attempted  to  be 
proved  that  the  policy  of  the  Govemxhent 
was  false  ?  It  was  alleged  that  as  toon  at 
they  became  a  Protectionist  Ministry  they 
made  np  their  minds  to  abandon  Protee- 
tion;  and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
sought  to  prove  that  the  Government  were 
in  a  false  position,  by  referring  to  the  at- 
tacks which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  used  to  make 
upon  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  when  he 
abandoned  protection.  But  surely  it  was 
ono  thing  to  abandon  former  principles  and 
adopt  opposite  principles,  and  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  to  acknowledge  that  yon  were 
not  able  to  carry  out  your  own  prineiplef  • 
It  was  one  thing  for  a  great  and  prominent 
Minister,  whose  judgment  could  not  he 
impugned,  and  who  would  hardly  aecepi 
the  excuse  that  he  had  made  an  error  in 
his  policy,  in  a  moment,  and  without  eon* 
suiting  his  party,  not  only  to  reverse  hif 
policy,  but  to  take  up  the  very  arguments 
which  with  all  his  power  and  position  he 
used  to  controvert,  and  to  exult  in  his 
new  views,  as  if  he  had  an  equal  right  to 
lead  on  either  side.  It  was  another  thing 
to  suppress  opinions  which,  though  still  en- 
tertained, were  no  longer  tenable.  He  (Mr. 
Adderley)  did  not  question  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
right  to  alter  his  opinions;  but  to  contend 
that  those  who  had  condemned  his  coarse 
were  now  adopting  it  themselves,  was 
wholly  gratuitous  and  unfounded.  It  was 
one  thing  to  acknowledge  that  your  views 
were  wrong,  and  another  to  say  the  na- 
tional feeling  was  so  strong  against  them 
that  you  would  not  attempt  to  earry  them. 
He  was  in  no  man's  confidence ;  oat,  for 
his  own  part,  the  sense  of  this  necessity  of 
abandoning  protective  duties  on  arttoles  of 
food  he  had  expressed  publicly  many  months 
ago.  He  had  studiously  disclaimed  any  con- 
nexion with  the  Government  when  he  rose, 
because  he  was  not  in  their  confidence, 
and  he  did  not  know  what  their  feelings 
were;  but  he  knew  what  his  own  feelings 
were.  When  a  free  country  like  this  had 
shown  itself  favourable  to  a  particular 
policy,  it  was  not  for  one  class  of  legis- 
lators, nor  for  the  whole  Legislature  com- 
bined, to  pit  itself  against  the  national  feel- 
ing. That  was  a  point  which  the  country  at 
the  next  election  should  determine.  And 
when  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Shef- 
field asked  what  it  was  that  the  country  most 
determine,  it  was  simply  this,  whether  the 
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maintenance  of  a  ProtectioniBt  policy  was 
any  longer  possible  ?  If  the  country 
should  declare  that  it  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble, then  the  Government  would  come 
forward  as  the  great  Conservative  party  of 
this  country.  It  was  a  gross  exaggeration 
to  suppose  that  free  trade  was  a  funda- 
mental question,  below  which  nothing  else 
could  lie;  and,  at  all  events,  it  could  not 
be  said  that  "Conservatism'*  was  "unin- 
telligible in  that  House.  If  protection 
must  be  given  up,  the  Conservative  party 
would  not  have  changed  its  opinions;  it 
would  only  have  been  defeated  on  one 
question,  and  would  be  ready  to  maintain 
its  principles  on  others. 

Mr.  C.  VILLIERS  said,  he  did  not 
rise  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House, 
nor  to  attack  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite, 
but  rather  to  set  himself  right,  in  conse- 
quence of  something  that  had  fallen  from 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Colches- 
ter (Lord  J.  Manners),  as  well  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr. 
Roebuck).  There  had  been  some  allu- 
sions made  to  a  Motion  that  was  to  have 
brought  the  protective  policy  to  a  test  in 
that  House,  and  some  taunts  had  been 
thrown  out  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  inquiring  why  the  question  had  not 
been  brought  to  an  issue.  He  gave  a  no- 
tice to  that  effect  in  that  House,  as  soon 
as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  so,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  present  Ministers  taking 
office.  He  did  so  from  the  conviction  he 
had  that  those  hon.  Gentlemen,  having  for 
fire  years  been  labouring  assiduously  for 
one  purpose,  and  one  purpose  only,  that 
upon  taking  office  they  would  attempt  to 
reverse  the  policy  of  free  trade.  He  gave 
that  notice  to  exhibit  to  the  country  that 
the  majority  of  that  House  was  unchanged 
on  that  question,  and  that  they  had  been 
only  fortified  in  their  opinion  by  the  ex- 
perience they  had  acquired  of  the  results 
of  that  policy.  But  at  the  time  he  was 
giving  that  notice  there  was  an  impor- 
tant speech  being  made  elsewhere  by  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown ;  for  that 
speech  contained  an  unqualified  admission 
by  him,  that,  upon  the  subject  of  a  Free- 
trade  or  the  Protectionist  policy,  the 
Government  was  in  an  unquestionable 
minority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
noble  Earl  said  something  further;  he 
said  he  would  in  consequence  take  the 
opinion  of  the  country  without  any  delay 
on  that  question.  These  admissions  made 
him  (Mr.  C.  Villiers)  assent  to  the  policy 
of  postponing  that  Motion,   and  he  lis- 


tened to  what  he  considered  a  wise  sug- 
gestion by  Gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the 
House,  that  the  question  to  urge  upon  the 
Government  to  answer  was,  in  what  form 
and  at  what  time  they  should  submit  their 
policy  to  the  country  ?  It  was  on  that 
ground  that  he  did  propose  a  question  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  Ke  begged  to  re- 
mind the  House  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's reply;  he  begged  to  call  the  atten- 
tion also  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Colchester  to  it ;  for  the  noble  Lord  had 
risen  to-night  to  vindicate,  he  supposed, 
the  chivalry  of  the  Government,  which 
seems  to  have  got  much  impugned  lately. 
They  had  not  before  had  the  benefit  of  the 
noble  Lord's  oratory;  but,  he  presumed, 
under  an  impulse  of  chivalry,  or  nonour,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  he  had  just  told 
them  that  the  Ministers  were  wholly  un- 
changed, that  their  principles  and  views 
were  the  same,  and  that  they  wished  and 
were  ready  to  take  issue  upon  the  question 
of  protection,  either  in  this  House  or  in  the 
country.  Now,  he  had  not  looked  at  the  re- 
port of  what  fell  from  the  right  hon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  but  he  had 
a  clear  recollection  that  when  he  asked 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  if  he  had  any 
intention  to  propose  a  duty  on  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  grain,  he  distinctly  replied 
to  him  that  he  had  not  any  such  intention. 
That  reply  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
satisfied  him  that  he  was  willing  to  aban- 
don his  former  policy,  and  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  do  that  which  his  Colleagues 
assured  their  constituents  when  they  went 
to  their  elections  they  intended  to  do.  He 
(Mr.  C.  Villiers)  said  before,  and  he  re- 
peated, that  he  had  no  party  object  in 
questioning  them  on  the  matter,  but  he 
had  a  deep  interest  in  that  question;  and 
if  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would  abandon 
their  policy,  he  should  be  as  satisfied  with 
them  as  he  had  been  with  two  other 
Governments  that  had  preceded  them. 
Lord  Melbourne  was  originally  opposed  to 
free  trade,  and  he  (Mr.  C.  Villiers)  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see  him  abandon  pro- 
tection ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  supported 
protection,  and  he  (Mr.  C.  Villiers)  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  him  propose  the  free- 
trade  policy;  and  he  should  be  glad  to  hear 
the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
say  as  clearly  and  boldly  as  his  predecessors 
that  he  had  abandoned  his  old  opinions  on 
this  subject.  However,  what  he  nad  stated 
was  to  justify  himself  in  not  having  imme- 
diately Drought  the  subject  before  the  House, 
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But  there  had  heen  a  most  extraordinary  | 
admission  made  just  now,  and  that  hy  a  | 
Gentleman  who  was  well  qualified  to  express  j 
the  opinion.  It  had  heen  admitted  just 
now  by  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  national  feeling  was  against 
Protection.  So  they  had  it  now  admitted 
that  the  House  was  unchanged,  and  that 
the  national  feeling  was  against  protection 
and  for  free-trade.  Then  he  wanted  to 
know  why  they  were  to  have  a  dissolution. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  justified  their  taking 
office  on  the  simple  ground  thdt  there 
might  be  an  opinion  out  of  doors  in  their 
favour.  They  were  all  identified  with 
the  Protectionist  policy,  and  when  they 
came  into  office,  at  least  their  Chief  said, 
Parliament  was  against  them,  but  that  he 
expected  that  public  opinion  was  with 
them,  though  they  had  heard  it  stated 
to-night  that  the  public  feeling  was  against 
them.  The  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  proposed  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion to  them,  and  to  hear  their  reply  in  the 
autumn,  and  to  decide  thereby  who  should 
be  the  future  Ministers  of  the  country. 
[*;No,  no!'*]  He  (Mr.  C.  Villiers)  cer- 
tainly heard  with  his  own  ears  the  noble 
Earl  say,  that  the  autumnal  Session  would 
be  to  decide  the  controverted  question  of 
free  trade,  and  then  what  men  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the 
Government.  Now,  if  their  own  Friend  the 
Member  for  North  Stafibrdshire  (Mr.  Ad- 
derley)  was  right,  and  that  the  national 
opinion  was  against  meddling  with  the  free- 
trade  policy,  he  hardly  could  understand 
their  justification,  in  possessing  themselves 
of  the  Government  as  they  had  done.  They 
were  only  known  as  Protectionists — they 
knew  they  had  the  House  of  Commons 
against  them  on  that  question,  and  it  was 
ROW  said  that  public  feeling  was  against 
them — yet  they  were  going  to  disturb  the 
country  with  a  dissolution,  and  to  resign 
their  offices,  when  opinion  in  favour  of  free 
trade  was  expressed  in  the  New  Parliament. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Colchester 
said  to-night  that  their  own  opinions  were 
unchanged.  What  a  wanton  disturbance 
of  the  country,  then,  is  their  taking  office, 
and  causing  the  turmoil  of  a  general  elec- 
tion for  no  public  purpose  !  Why  did  they 
not  consult  their  Friend  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Staffordshire  if  they  had  a  doubt 
about  the  state  of  feeling  on  the  subjects 
which  doubtless  he  has  stated  most  cor- 
rectly; and  why  had  they  not  patriotism 
enough  to  leave  the  country  quiet  ?   He  saw 
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the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tyrone 
(Lord  C.  Hamilton)  laughing  at  the  idea  of 
an  election  interrupting  the  business  of  the 
country.  He  could  assure  the  noble  Lord 
that  there  was  a  very  general  feeling  in  the 
country  that  this  attempt  to  get  power 
against  the  will  of  the  people,  was  a  most 
wanton  proceeding,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
The  business  of  this  great  country  should 
not  be  lightly  disturbed.  They  had  no- 
thing to  justify  the  experiment  they  were 
going  to  make  in  meddling  with  the 
commercial  policy ;  opinion  as  well  as  the 
results  were  entirely  against  them ;  but 
having  the  patronage  of  Government  at 
command,  and  knowing  the  practices  at 
elections,  they  were  in  hopes  to  obtain 
a  majority  in  this  House,  by  the  means 
that  are  too  familiar  to  the  country.  If 
they  had  an  excuse  for  saying  that  the 
opinion  of  the  country  was  not  decided 
against  those  views  which  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Manners)  says  are  unchanged, 
their  taking  the  Government  and  dissolving 
the  Parliament  might  be  justified;  but  as 
it  was,  he  doubted  if  there  was  on  record 
a  more  unprincipled  proceeding.  Surren- 
dering their  opinions,  and  appealing  to  the 
country  as  a  new  Government,  is  one  thing; 
but  retaining  their  opinions,  and  attempt- 
ing to  get  a  majority  against  the  opinions 
of  the  country,  could  not  be  justified.  But 
the  other  novelty  to-night  is,  according  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Staffordshire,  to 
get  rid  of  protection,  by  which  they  are 
only  known,  and  then  set  up  as  real  Con- 
servatives, qualified  to  govei*n  the  country 
on  that  principle.  He  much  doubted  whe- 
ther they  would  receive  more  favour  at  the 
hands  of  the  country  in  the  one  character 
than  in  the  other.  There  had  been  ob- 
served in  them  of  late  many  things  exceed- 
ingly unlike  the  old  Conservative  party.. 
So  far  as  he  knew  the  old  Tory  party  that 
used  to  prevail  in  that  House,  they  had 
been  wrong  in  all  their  political  views — 
their  political  proceedings  were  wrong;  but 
this  was  ever  known  to  their  honour,  that 
they  were  bold — that  they  were  straight- 
forward— that  they  were  chivalrous — that 
you  could  rely  upon  them.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  party  now  in  power,  during  the 
last  six  weeks,  could  scarcely  be  deemed 
as  ranking  them  witliiu  any  such  category. 
Everything  appears  tortuous,  crooked,  and 
mystified;  they  could  not  get  plain  an- 
swers to  plain  questions ;  they  could  leant 
nothing  they  ought  to  know,  from  them, 
and  when  they  talked  of  Gentlemen  on  thb 
side  interrupting  the  business  of  the  conn* 
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try,  it  never  had  been  made  clear  what 
that  was.  The  inquiries  on  that  side  were 
to  learn  what  that  business  was,  and  when 
they  were  going  to"  do  it  ?  As  matters  now 
stood,  there  was  no  knowing  from  day  to 
day  what  the  Government  would  do,  or  would 
not  do.  They  all  went  to  bed  oh  Saturday 
in  the  belief  that  a  new  Reform  Bill  had 
been  announced  the  night  before^ — an  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage,  on  an  entirely  new 
principle.  Not  education,  that  was  old- 
fashioned — not  property,  that  was  useless 
— but  the  very  original  one  of  two  years' 
drill  in  the  militia.  Now,  the  great  Con- 
servative party  came  down  and  said  they 
were  not  going  to  have  anything  of  the  sort : 
that  had  merely  been  a  joke  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby's.  The  other  night  the  great  cause 
of  Protection  was  abandoned :  that  evening 
it  was  again  attempted  to  be  set  up.  One 
night  it  appeared  that  the  Militia  Bill  was 
the  only  business  to  be  done:  another 
night  it  was  said  the  Chancery  Bill  must 
be  disposed  of;  and  again  other  measures 
were  indistinctly  referred  to  as  indispensable, 
but  not  in  a  state  to  be  yet  disclosed.  No 
doubt  there  was  in  the  country  a  consider- 
able number  of  gentlemen  Conservatives, 
and  honourably  entitled  to  the  designation; 
but  did  the  Government,  acting  as  they 
had  been  acting,  imagine  they  would  bo 
accepted  by  those  gentlemen  as  their  re- 
presentatives ?  It  might  be  equally  true 
that  the  country  was  not  indisposed  for  the 
late  change  of  Government:  the  people 
grew  tired  of  old  faces,  and  liked  change 
from  time  to  time;  but  the  country  would 
not  tolerate  a  set  of  Ministers  who  re- 
fused to  come  forward  like  men,  and  state 
what  they  meant  to  do,  any  more  than 
Members  of  that  House  would  in  silence 
permit  themselves  to  be  called  factious  for 
asking  a  legitimate  and  necessary  question, 
or  be  charged  with  interrupting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  before  they  were  en- 
abled to  know  what  that  business  of  the 
country  was.  It  might  well  be  that  the 
Government  themselves  did  not  know  what 
they  meant  to  do,  but  meantime  the  coun- 
try was  altogether  dissatisfied  with  their 
chopping  and  changing  about  in  this 
fashion.  The  House  must  hear  from  the 
right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
another  of  those  clear,  frank,  open,  and 
lucid  statements  by  which  he  had  lately 
distinguished  himself,  so  that  no  one  might 
any  longer  remain  in  the  dark  on  the  sub- 
ject: and  he  must  say  that  they  ought 
not  to  scold  the  Opposition  for  simply 
making  inquiry  on  the  subject;  they  sat 
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there  as  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  he  could  assure  them  that  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  the 
greatest  euriosity  as  to  the  intentions  and 
proceedings  of  this  Government  existed, 
and  it  was  expected  that  through  the  me- 
dium of  this  House  some  information  would 
be  procured. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  spoken  last,  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Sheffield  (Mr.  Roebuck),  had  asked  what 
the  Government  was  going  to  do.  He 
might  answer  them  in  Quaker  fashion — 
what  did  hon.  Gentleman  want  ?  Because 
some  of  those  hon.  Gentlemen  wanted  to 
press  a  dissolution,  and  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down  had  asked,  what 
need  was  there  to  go  to  the  country;  that 
the  whole  business  of  the  country  would 
be  interrupted  by  a  dissolution.  That  was 
rather  odd  language,  in  the  fifth  year  of 
the  present  Parliament,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  who,  if  he  mistook 
not,  had  the  other  night  walked  into  the 
lobby  in  favour  of  triennial  Parliaments. 
One  portion  of  the  Opposition  found  fault 
with  them  for  dissolving,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Sheffield  quarrelled  with  them  because 
they  did  not  at  once  go  to  the  country, 
and  subject  it  to  all  the  inconvenience  and 
excitement  of  a  general  election.  But  the 
real  fact  was,  that  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site found  that  the  country  was  very  well 
satisfied  with  what  the  Government  in- 
tended, and  the  country  was  under  no  mis- 
take as  to  what  they  meant.  They  Had 
been  told  that  in  another  place,  in  lan- 
guage which  they  could  not  misunderstand, 
and  which,  he  begged  to  say,  they  did  not 
misunderstand — they  had  been  told  that 
that  great  question  which  hon.  Members, 
for  their  own  particular  purposes,  wanted 
to  make  the  only  question,  but  which  the 
Government  would  take  care  would  not  be 
the  only  question — they  were  told  that 
that  great  question  would  not  be  raised  or 
mooted  until  another  Parliament  had  met. 
But  that  did  not  suit  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite— that  was  not  convenient  to  the 
party  who  had  sacrificed  the  last  Govern- 
ment; for  it  was  evident  that  but  for  their 
laches,  idleness,  or  indifference,  that  mis- 
hap would  not  have  been  brought  about. 
If  they  thought  that  the  colonial  interests 
of  the  country  had  been  so  particularly 
well  managed,  or  that  the  foreign  affairs 
and  policy  of  the  country  had  been  so  ju- 
diciously conducted,  why  had  they  suffered 
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the  late  Government  to  be  put  in  a  mi- 
nority, and  made  them  feel  that  no  alterna" 
tite  was  left  them  but  to  resign  ?  Who 
Iras  to  blame  for  that  ?  Certainlj  not  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  his  (Mr.  Henley's)  side  of 
the  House.  They  stated  that  they  were 
in  a  majority — why  were  they  not  down, 
then,  to  support  the  late  Gorernment  ? 
No,  that  did  not  suit  their  purpose,  which 
appeared  to  be  to  drop  the  late  Govern- 
ment, and  set  up  another,  and  then,  by  all 
sorts  of  interruptions,  prevent  the  business 
of  the  country  from  being  carried  on.  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  were  endeavouring  to 
go  on  with  the  necessary  and  indispens- 
able business  of  the  country.  They  were 
to-night  about  to  propose  a  Vote  for  the 
Kafir  war;  and  he  asked  hon.  Members 
opposite  was  that  necessary,  or  was  it  not  ? 
It  was  said  that  the  present  Government 
had  exhibited  a  great  tenacity  of  office, 
but  they  had  not  yet  been  more  than  six 
weeks  in  power,  and  they  not  had  a  single 
division  against  them.  It  was  a  very  odd 
reproach,  therefore,  to  cast  upon  them. 
The  question  had  been  asked — what  were 
the  principles  of  the  Government  ?  and  it 
admitted  of  a  very  simple  answer.  Their 
principles  were  what  they  always  had  been 
— they  had  changed  no  principles,  and 
their  opinions  remained  the  same  as  before. 
Whether  a  party  could  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciples they  professed,  did  not  depend  on 
themselves.  As  soon  as  the  necessary 
measures  were  carried — and  the  Govern- 
ment eared  not  how  soon  that  would  be — a 
dissolution  must  take  place;  Parliament 
must  meet  again  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent autumn;  and  when  they  met  again,  the 
question  which  the  Opposition  wanted  to 
make  the  only  one,  but  which  they  would 
not  be  permitted  to  make  the  only  one, 
would  then  be  submitted  to  Parliament. 
That  had  been  announced  the  first  night 
the  Government  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  and  it  had  been  repeated  over 
and  over  again.  That  answer  had  been 
twisted  and  turned  in  all  sorts  of  ways 
with  the  view  of  getting  another  and  a 
different  answer.  He  could  tell  them  that 
they  would  get  no  other  answer — for  this 
reason,  that  the  Government  was  of  one 
mind,  and  the  eountry  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  answer  that  had  been  given. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said:  In  the 
speech  that  has  just  been  delivered  there 
ilraa  one  expression  which  I  feel  myself 
eidled  upon  to  nertice.  It  was  a  repetition 
«f  »  simikr  expression  which  was  used  by 
'iim  mM»  hoti  the  Member  for  Cokhester 


(Lord  J.  Manners),  who  sajs  that  the  Go- 
vernment have  been  impeded  in  the  pre- 
gross  of  the  necessary  buainesa  by  the  in- 
terruptions from  this  (the  Opposition)  side 
of  the  House.  The  noble  Lord  said,  *'  Tn 
have  taken  up  the  time  of  the  Houie  \§ 
reading  to  it  lengthened  disqaisitiona  vpea 
constitutional  principles,  ifow,  as  regml 
the  question  of  constitutional  prineiplef  il 
has  been  amply  debated  in  thia  ItoMe. 
But  this  I  will  say  to  the  noble  LordI  wk 
thinks  that  Gentlemen  were  not  justified  ift 
making  these  disquisitions,  that  al  any 
rate  they  had  this  justifieation,  that  ths 
Government  yielded  to  the  force  of  the 
arguments  they  brought  forward*  Thef 
yielded,  and  rightly  yielded,  to  the  forss 
of  a  sound  constitutional  principle;  and, 
if  they  will  allow  me  to  saj  8o»  it  was 
politic  for  them  so  to  yield,  and  not  lo  sl- 
low  themselves  to  have  the  appearanee  of 
being  dragged  as  unwilling  culprits  befofs 
the  bar  of  a  general  election.  But  tlie 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  jnst  spoken, 
before  he  finished  his  speech  settled  the 
subject  of  the  interruption  of  poblie  kh 
siness  by  an  observation  he  made,  namdy, 
that  there  had  not  been  one  division  takea 
against  the  Government.  I  doubt  whe- 
ther in  the  memory  of  any  Bban  in  the 
House — I  am  sure,  never  in  my  own  re- 
collection —  has  so  much  necesssiy  busi- 
ness been  transacted  with  so  little  opeoM- 
tion — I  do  not  say  with  so  little  eavu — ^I 
do  not  say  with  so  little  critieism — bit 
even  to  the  suppression  of  those  obserta- 
tions  which  are  always  infallibly  broa^ 
on  by  the  discussion  of  the  E&timtttes*  es- 
pecially at  a  moment  when  pnblio  interest 
has  been  so  much  excited  as  it  has  bean 
upon  questions  of  national  defence.  WflD, 
then,  I  think  this  accusation  fiallB  to  ths 
ground  utterly — that  there  baa  been  any 
attempt  to  interrupt  public  buttnesSy  or  to 
interpose  any  unjust  or  unnecessary  deis|s 
in  the  transaction  of  public  business. .  .Bat 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Nertk 
Staffordshire  (Mr.  Adderley)  entered  npsn 
the  subject  of  the  course  that  we  took  m 
1846  upon  the  question  of  free  trade.  JTew, 
I  am  not  going  to  revert  to  thatperisd, 
or  to  the  circumstances  which  preceded  H. 
This  only  will  I  say,  that  to  the  latest  d^ 
of  my  life  I  shall  feel  a  pride  in  the  eswsa 
that  I  then  took.  It  is  thie  that  we  irett  at- 
posed  to  much  obloqny ;  it  is  trae  thai  te 
were  exposed  to  much  misrepresentatita; 
and  that  we  had  to  make  a  oboi(to— «  tf- 
eult  one  at  any  time,  ani  a  bitter  ofriw 
to  make — a  ohoioe  between  JMtft/  Hit^  and 
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tb<§  feeling  ef  |)ei'80tial  hoflour  ds  wrapped 
np  in  paHy  tied^  on  the  one  hatid,  and  the 
w^lfd^e  of  the  eduntH'  dn  the  other;  and  if 
thdde  pribeipled  foi*  trhieb  ire  then  daerificed 
offie^,  hitd  hate  nhdergfmie  since  trhat  I 
admit  to  have  been  it  neeesdftry  polities 
odtfftciftftl-^I  sajr,  Sir^  thai  if  thodd  princi- 
ples fire  to  bd  attacked,  no  effort  shall  be 
w&iiting  on  nij  part  td  do  ttif  nttnost  to 
niaintftin  tbdfte  principle]^,  and  to  preserte 
tinimnaired,  tlni'etersed)  nnretised^  and  mi- 
tUddified,  the  blessings  which  I  belieire  to 
htkve  beeil  given  by  those  tneftsures  to 
the  gi-eai  body  of  my  fellow-cduritrymen. 
Btit  ndw  it  is  said  thtit  the  present  Go- 
Tdfvtn^nt  bikre  made  no  estplicit  declara- 
tien  Hd  to  their  intentions  upon  the  dUb- 
jecjt.  9ir«  I  do  not  wish  to  hark  back 
on  this  question.  I  could  wish,  that  in- 
Bteiid  of  deferring  this  question  id  be 
settled  by  the  constitnency  at  a  general 
election,  and  allowing,  therefore,  for  some 
motithd  grdftt  doubt  to  hang  oter  the  ques- 
tion)  the  Governnient  bad  frankly  said, 
"  That  policy  is  impossible;  we  ikgree  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Staffordshire 
(Mr.  Adderley)  that  the  national  feeling  is 
against  it,  aha  will  at  once  say  th&t  we  have 
no  intentidn,  undet'  any  circumstances,  to 
attempt  the  reversal  or  modification  of  the 
presebt  policy.*'  1  haye  no  interest,  1  am 
stire,  And  a  great  number  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men sitting  on  this  side  of  the  House  could 
say  the  same,  in  doing  >ybat  the  right  hon. 
Ohandellor  of  the  Eiehequer  called  "pin- 
ning them  to  a  ds.  fixed  duty.**  My  ob- 
ject id  to  see  the  country  well  governed, 
lind  td  see  fioiind  principles  prevail.  If 
there  h  a  bridge  to  be  built,  and  I  could 
e^ntribute  an  arch  to  it,  to  enable  you  to 
e^ape  by  a  frank  avowal  of  free-trade 
{^Hneiples  from  the  diiemmd  in  which  you 
fti-e  placed,  I  Would  cheerfully  add  that 
artb*  Thefe  is  joy  dvet  every  sinner  that 
re|9enteth;  still  more  should  I  rejoice  inas- 
much as  other  great  principles  which  I 
tftltie  are  at  stake,  and  are  endangered 
by  the  course  which  you  are  now  taking. 
You  value  Conservative  principles  highly 
-^s0  do  I;  and  I  say  it  is  impolitic,  I  say 
it  is  dangerous,  to  have  those  principles 
allied  to  h  policy  which  I  believe  to  be 
odioul  td  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
I  S&y  that,  wishing  to  see  sound  progres- 
siva GmiserVatidm  prevail  in  the  Govem- 
metli  of  this  country,  I  do  look  upon  it 
iUi  a  great  misfortune  that  a  large  party, 
eetnprising  many  men  of  public  as  well 
M  pritate  viHueS,  shduld  identify  itself 
Hitib  h  oftose  which  is  hateful  to  the  peo- 


ple^ because  in  their  opifaiob  it  is  bounded 
upon  injustice.  Why,  what  after  all  was 
this  Corn  Law  which  jdu  ^ish  in  some 
degree,  however  small,  to  see  baok^  bul  a 
system  of  outdoor  relief  to  landowners  ^-^-^ 
but  with  this  difference,  I  admit,  from  a 
poor-law-^thtit  instead  of  being  k  rftte  fixed 
upon  property  for  thd  sustentatkm  of  po- 
verty, it  was  d  tfix  levied  upon  poverty  for 
the  angmentatioU  of  wealth.  Now^  I  am 
ndt  accusing  hon.  Gentlemeh  opposite  bf 
concurring  with  me  in  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject; they  would  be  the  first  to  repudiate 
it  if  they  saW  it  in  the  same  aspect  that  I 
do.  But  I  look  updn  it  as  most  important 
that  Gentlemen  opposite,  a  great  number 
of  whom  do  not  bold  these  opinions,  shdnld 
as  soon  as  possible  hate  an  opportiinity  ^ 
entirety  freeing  themselves  from  the  odium 
which  attaches  to  them.  Now,  under  these 
circumstances,  I  must  say  that  I  am  satis- 
fied with  the  arrangement  that  has  been 
come  to  during  my  absence  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  House.  I  do  not  think  it  trO- 
cessdry  in  this  moribund  Parliament  io  re- 
discuss  these  questions,  which  are  neces- 
sarily going  to  be  Settled  by  another,  and 
therefore  I  have  risen  rather  to  say  this, 
that  having  been  prevented  from  taking 
any  part  in  the  debates  within  the  last  few 
days,  I  feel  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
course  that  has  been  taken,  and  the  ar- 
rangement that  has  been  concluded.  I  tbiuk 
that,  now  the  Government  having  taken 
the  course  which  it  has  on  the  subject  of 
protection^  the  only  way  in  which  this  ques- 
tion can  be  permanently  or  satisfactorily 
settled  is  by  an  appeal  to  the  country,  and 
I  wish  to  see  that  appeal  come  to  as  soon 
as  the  public  business  will  admit.  I  have, 
therefore,  no  wish  to  reopen  these  ques- 
tions. I  think  that  the  assurance  which 
has  been  given  is  satisfactory,  and  I  am 
prepared  myself  to  abide  by  it.  I  look  for- 
ward to  that  election  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence, a  confidence  which  is  gaining  ground 
daily,  as  I  see  the  working  of  public  opin- 
ion. I  am  convinced  that  under  no  pretence, 
under  no  name,  and  by  no  artifice  what- 
ever, will  the  country  be  persuaded  to  give 
up  that  which  they  look  upon  as  the  char- 
ter of  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the 
labouring  classes. 

Mr.  MOORE  said,  that  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  question  which  had  so  use- 
lessly vexed  the  country  during  the  last 
month  might  be  summed  up  in  one  remark- 
ably short  sentence :  The  Protectionists 
lire  ready,  it  is  said,  to  abandon  protec- 
tion>  and  the  Free-traders  will  not  let  them. 
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The  isBue  which  the  Ministers  wished  to 
have  put  to  the  country,  was,  whether  the 
people   of   England  wished   to  have  the 
Whigs  or  themselves;  and  he  did  not  think 
that  they  were  very  unreasonably  sanguine 
as  to  the  result.     The  Whigs,  on  the  other 
hand,  feeling  a  lurking  and  sensitive  con- 
sciousness that  perhaps  that  would  not  be 
a  very  safe  issue  on  which  to  go  to  the 
country,  insisted  on  making  an  appeal  of 
their  own,  whether  the  people  would  rather 
have  the  Whigs  or  a  return  to  protective 
duties,  conscious  that  if  there  was  a  single 
alternative  in  the  world  to  which  the  peo- 
ple  would  refer  the  Whigs,  that  was  the 
one.     He  was  himself  never  a  free-trader, 
and  he  belieyed  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws  had  inflicted  great  injury  upon 
the  country  to  which  he  belonged;  but  he 
did  not  expect,  and  he  believed  that  his 
counti'ymen  did  not  expect,  to  return  to 
protective  duties.     Protection,  in  his  opin- 
ion, had  been  too  long  the  humbug  of  that 
(the   Ministerial)  side  of  the  House,  and 
the  bugbear  of  this  (the  Opposition),  and 
he  thought  that  it  would  greatly  facilitate 
the  transaction  of  public  business  if  hon. 
Gentlemen   on   both   sides  of  the   House 
would  mutually  consent  not  to  chase  the 
phantom,  or  to  start  at  the  spectre.     He 
believed  that  the  people  of  England  would 
never  consent  that  the  Whigs,  as  lately 
constituted,  should  return  to  power;  that 
the   whole   Government    of   the    country 
should  be  centered  in  one  rapacious  cabal, 
or  that  the  great-grandmother  of  any  noble 
Lord  should  be  considered  as  the  fountain  of 
honour  in  this  country.  And  as  to  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  the  city  of  London 
(Lord  J.  Russell),  the  people  of  Ireland  had 
unanimously,  irrevocably,  and  irreversibly 
decreed  that  he  at  all  events  should  never 
again  sit  on  the  Treasury  bench  as  Prime 
Minister.    [Laughter,]     Hon.  Gentlemen 
laughed;  but  they  were  laughing  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  House.     When  Sir  Ro- 1 
bert  Peel  was  turned  out    in  1846,  Mr.  I 
Shell  said  that  he  had  been  driven  out  of  i 
office  because  7,000,000  of  men  had  gone 
into  opposition — because  he  had  enlisted 
against  him  every  man  in  Ireland  belonging 
to  every  party — because  he  had  enlisted 
against  him  the  liberal  press — and  because 
the  Catholic  priesthood  and  the  Catholic  \ 
hierarchy  had  to  a  man  gone  into  opposi- 
tion; and   that  it  was   impossible,  under 
such  circumstances,  he    should   not  have 
succumbed.     Hon.  Members  did  not  laugh 
then;  but,  on  the  contrary,  these  words 
were  budly  cheered  by  the  Whigs,  because 

Mr,  Moore 


that  was  their  war  note  in  1846  whieb  vm 
their  death  knell  in  1852.  The  Xiiih 
Members  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  te 
arrangement  which  had  been  come  to  m 
this  matter,  because  they  had  no  expeela* 
tion  of  office,  and  would  not  miss  qnsrtar 
day.  They  had  listened  with  perfeet  etla- 
ness  to  expressions  of  the  right  hon.  B^ 
ronet  the  Secretary  for  the  Colomes  (Sir 
J.  Fackington)  at  his  unopposed  retom  fir 
Droitwich,  at  which,  considering  his  oiEeU 
position,  they  might  have  rerolted;  aal 
also  to  the  Cato-like  determination  of  tiw 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Golcheite 
(Lord  J.  Manners);  and  they  wo.uld  liftoi 
to  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  anddaeidt 
inflexibly,  as  the  weight  might  Uij  on  tlM 
one  side  or  the  other.  They  were  salidM 
to  wait  the  issue  and  to  abide  hj  the  i^ 
peal  to  the  country,  because  thej  had  ■• 
motive  but  good  to  the  country  which  dnj 
served,  and  were  quite  confident  as  to  whii 
the  result  of  the  appeal  would  he;  and  if 
hon.  Gentlemen  behind  him  had  no  fear  of 
an  appeal  to  the  people,  let  them  maafbDy, 
and  patiently  because  manfully,  trust  that 
cause  to  the  decision  of  the  people. 

Sib  JOHN  TYRELL  sud,  that  heeooU 
quite  understand  that  the  position  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  was  painfiillj  embsr 
rassed,  because  he  felt  that  Her  Ifajettj*! 
Government  had  committed  an  offence  al- 
ready in  that  House,  and  in  the  ooimtrj, 
which  was  not  to  be  forgiven.  Thej  hai 
shown  that  they  had  the  power,  the  cspa* 
city,  and  the  ability  to  bring  forward  mea* 
sures  of  a  well-considered  character,  Ikit 
were  likely  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  ooaa» 
try;  while  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  wen 
so  divided  in  opinion  when  in  oppontioib 
that  if  they  wore  to  change  to  the  opponli 
side  of  the  House  to-morrow,  they  wodl 
be  split  into  infinitesimals,  and  wooM  bt 
perfectly  unintelligible  as  to  any  consec» 
tive  course  of  conduct  or  measures  thsl 
they  were  likely  to  pursue.  It  was  Ui 
firm  opinion  that  if  Her  Majestj*B  Oonn- 
mnnt  had  a  fair  opportunitr  they  wodl 
bring  forward  measures  of  a  better  ehuas- 
ter,  and  more  suited  to  the  feelings  of  the 
country,  than  hon.  Gentlemen  <moeilei 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  fir 
South  Wiltshire  (Mr.  S.  Herhert)  hd 
drawn  a  great  draft  upon  the  crednulj  rf 
the  House  and  the  country  with  respeet  to 
the  opinions  upon  protection  to  agrieohan^ 
upon  which  he  plumed  himself,  and  vpoa 
which  he  seemed  ready  to  stake  his  eziitr 
ence.  But  if  he  (Sir  J.  Tjrell)  was  not 
greatly  mistakoD,  that  rif^t  haiiL.Chids- 
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man  had  fotrnded  ten  or  fifteen  Protection 
Societies  in  Wiltshire  only  three  months 
before  the  new  light .  made  its  appearance 
in  his  mind.     Under  these  circumstances, 
he  thought  he  was  hardly  entitled  to  read 
a  lecture  to  those  on  that  side  of  the  House. 
He  (Sir  J.  Tyrell)  supported  the  present 
Ministry,  because  he  believed  that  they 
were  the  only  Government  which  the  coun- 
try was  likely  to  have  which  would  redress 
the  grievances  of  agriculture.   That  was  his 
definition  of  protection.     The  present  was 
the  third  attempt  which  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  had  made  to  misunderstand  what 
had  been  said  in  that  and  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.     But  what  was  his 
(Sir  J.  Tyrell's)  definition  of  these  things? 
Why  did  he  support  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment?    Because  he  believed  it  was  the 
only  Government  the  country  was  likely  to 
have  that  would  redress  the  evils  of  the 
nation.     As  for  the  right  hon.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  he  deserved  a  crown  of 
glory,  for  showing  them  that  they  had  a 
better  cause,  perhaps,  on  the  ground  of 
justice  than  they  had  on   that  of  protec- 
tion.    But,  surely,  those  being  their  opin- 
ions, they  were  not  liable  to  be  taunted 
because,  being  in  a  minority  in  that  House, 
they  declined  to  take  a  direct  vote  on  the 
question  of  protection.     Yet  that  was  the 
battering  ram  which  the  Opposition  were 
directing    against    the  Government.     He 
had  on  a  former  evening  remarked  upon 
the  factious  character  of  that  opposition 
led  by  the  noble  Lord  the  head  of  the 
late  Government,  who  did  not  appear  very 
forward  on  that  occasion,  but  left  the  mat- 
ter to  Gentlemen  outside  the  ring,  while 
those  who  expected  to  be  future  **  right 
honourables,'*  and  to  figure  away  as  men 
of  great  power  and  capacity  for  business, 
had  hitherto  maintained  great  silence.    He 
must  say  that  the  remarks  of  the  Opposi- 
tion were  not  very  flattering  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  noble  Lord,  who,  he  thought, 
had  deserved  better  at  their  hands  than 
they  seemed  inclined  to  deal  out  to  him. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton  (Mr. 
0.  Villiers)  said  free  trade  was  in  danger, 
and  taunted  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  South  Staffordshire  (Mr.  Adderley) 
for  the  position  he  had  taken;  but  he  (Sir 
J.  Tyrell)  considered  it  was  very  flattering 
to  those  on  his  own  side  of  the  House  to 
see  a  Gentleman  who  had  generally  been 
ft  supporter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  take  his 
seat  where  he  had.     They  were  told  the 
other  night  that  those  on  that  side  of  the 
House  were  afraid  of  ParUamentary  re- 


form, and  of  an  extension  of  the  suffrage. 
They  were  no  doubt  afraid  of  a  radical  re^ 
form,  from  which  they  feared  that  the 
agricultural  interest  would  again  be  severe 
sufferers,  as  they  had  been  from  the  last. 
It  was  not  a  worthy  course  for  the  Opposi- 
tion to  waste  the  time  of  the  House  in  de- 
bates of  this  kind.  If  their  principles 
were  so  clearly  true,  and  they  had  so  much 
confidence  in  the  success  of  the  appeal  to 
the  country,  they  might  at  least  allow  the 
business  of  the  House  and  the  country  to 
proceed  in  peace.  He  believed  that  if 
time  was  given  to  the  Government,  the 
right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  be  prepared  to  bring  forward  a  mea- 
sure for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  which 
would  do  honour  to  his  talents.  It  would 
not  at  all  surprise  him  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  a  measure  of  that  kind. 
That,  no  doubt,  did  not  suit  the  book  of 
the  Opposition.  On  the  ballot  question  he 
eompletely  scarified  them,  and  polished 
their  bones.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
having  brought  forward  Motions  for  the 
relief  of  the  agriculturists,  and  having 
been  defeated  first  by  a  majority,  of  100, 
then  of  50,  and  at  last  by  only  14,  hon. 
Gentlemen  then  said,  **  Oh  dear !  we  don't 
understand  him;"  and  that  was  what  they 
said  now;  but  both  they  and  the  country 
could  make  a  shrewd  guess  at  what  he  in- 
tended to  do.  Perhaps  it  was  not  quite  in 
order  for  him  to  say  that  hon.  Gentlenien 
opposite  pretended  not  to  understand  what 
was  said  in  the  other  House;  but  they 
might  recollect  that  when  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer made  his  first  speech  in  that  House, 
he  said  that  a  time  would  come  when  they 
would  hear  him;  and  his  (Sir  J.  TyrelFs) 
opinion  was,  that  if  they  waited  a  little, 
there  would  come  a  time  when  they  would 
understand  him  too. 

Mr.  p.  HOWARD  said,  the  only  mea- 
sure proposed  by  the  Government,  which 
they  could  call  their  own  was,  that  by 
which  it  was  intended  to  give  the  franchise 
to  any  person  'who  had  served  two  years  in 
the  militia.  It  had  always  been  usual,  on 
a  change  of  Government,  that  a  sketch 
should  be  given  by  the  Ministry  coming 
into  office  of  the  policy  it  intended  to  pur- 
sue. When  Sir  Robert  Peel  acceded  to 
office  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  constituents 
at  Tamworth,  in  which  he  entered  minute- 
ly into  the  policy  he  intended  to  pursue; 
and  when  Earl  Grey  came  into  power,  he 
was  equally  distinct  in  the  exposition  of  his 
policy.     The  present  Goyemment,  how- 
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ever,  had  left  both  their  home  and  colonial  I  House  that  the  Protection  SooietiMilHOii|^ 


policy  a  complete  riddle,  while  on  ecclesi- 
aBtical  polity  they  had  expressed  no  opin- 
ion, but  by  the  indirect  answers  which  they 
had  given,  they  had  opened  up  a  most  fer- 
tile ground  for  religious  strife.  Ko  Minis- 
try could  ever  follow  the  course  adopted  by 
the  present  Government  without  causing  a 
political  discord  which  it  was  fearful  to 
contemplate. 

Mr.    NBWDEGATB    said,    that    the 
right  hon.    Gentleman    the    Member   for 
South    Wiltshire    (Mr.   S.   Herbert)    had 
stated  his  firm  adherence  to  the  principles 
he  had  adopted  in  1846,  and  had  dwelt  on 
the  sacrifice  he  then  made  in    not    only 
changing  his  opinions,  but  in  forcing  those 
opinions  on  the  country.     Now,  every  one 
niust  feel  that  when  a  man  had  made  great 
sacrifices,  it  was  natural  he  should  enter- 
tain an  attachment  to  the  object  for  which 
he  had  made  them;  but  such  attachments 
often  became  exaggerated  by  the  sense  of 
the  sacrifices  made  by  those  who  enter- 
tained them;  and  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man now  intimated  that  if  a  bridge  could 
be  constructed    to  reunite  him  to  those 
from  whom  he  had  been  separated  by  his 
change   of    opinions   in    1846,    he  would 
gladly  add  an  arch  to  such  a  bridge.     He 
begged,  however,  to  tell  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  his  subsequent  observa- 
tions did  not  tend  to  any  such  object,  when 
he  said  that  those  who  had  supported  the 
Com  Laws  had  supported  them  as  a  sys- 
tern  of  outdoor  relief  to  the  country  gentle- 
men of  England — an  expression  which  he 
trusted  he  would   see  the  propriety  of  re- 
tracting. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT :  What  I 
said  was,  that  the  Corn  Laws  might  be 
characterised  as  a  system  of  outdoor  re- 
lief to  the  country  gentlemen  ;  but  I  said 
also,  I  was  persuaded  that  if  Gentlemen 
opposite  held  the  same  opinion,  they  would 
not  have  supported  those  laws. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATB  was  glad  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  acquitted  the  country 
gentlemen  of  England  of  being  actuated 
by  such  base  motives  in  their  opposition 
to  the  policy  of  1846 — a  policy  against 
which,  he  (Mr.  S.  Herbert)  had,  previous 
to  1846,  co-operated  with  the  Protection 
Societies  in  his  own  county.  He  (Mr. 
Newdegate)  as  vice-chairman  of  the  acting 
Committee  of  the  National  Association  for 
Protection,  had,  owing  to  tho  illness  of  his 
kon.  Friend  near  him  (Mr.  G.  F.  Young), 
had  the  honour  of  occupying  the  chair  of 
that  Cwnmittee,  and  he  could  assure  the 


out  the  United  Kingdom  had  piMMid  CUr 
confidence  in  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and,  t&t 
this  reason,  that  they,  adherin|r  to  didr 
opinions,  believed  aiao  that  the  noble  Sail 
was  sincere  in  the  opiniona  whioh  he  hid 
ever    entertaiAed,    expressed »    and    uld 
upon.     The  members   of   the   PraieetiM 
Societies  believed  that  ^e  £%rl  ot  Dciff 
was  the  Minister  most  likely  to  bring  ahoil 
a  happy  understanding  between  those  lAi 
entertained  the  same  opinions  with  thsB> 
selves,   and   those   sectioqs  of  the   eoa- 
munity  which  entertained  opposite  opiakiS. 
For  that  reason  they  had — so  fi^  as  iofw* 
mation  had  reached  the  oentral  seeisif— 
unanimously   decided   on    snpportinj;  the 
Earl  of  Derby  as  a  consistent  ststesmWi 
and  the  Minister  most  able  and  likely  t§ 
bring  about  a  happy  understanding  |is- 
tween    themselves  and  those  witb  wham 
they  differed.     They  had  not  abated  sat 
jot  of  their  opinions  as  to  the  questioa  of 
protection ;  and  when  the  right  hon.  Qm* 
tleman  the  Member  for  South  Wiltshin 
said  that  the  Corn  Laws  were  a  mere  iys* 
tem  of  outdoor  relief  to  the  landownscti 
he  would  ask  him  to  allow  him  to  interpoM 
the  opinion  of  an  unprejudioed  statesMsa 
on  the  adoption  by  this  country  of  ftrss 
trade.     Tho  speech  of  M.  Thiors*  in  thf 
late  Assembly  of  France,  had  been  adf«t- 
ed  to  in  that  House  by  the  noble  I^oid  As 
Member  for  London,  who  rigbUy  disias* 
terised  that  speech  as  one  of  die  ablsit 
protection  speeches  that  was  erer  ddifersii 
M.  Thiers  ought  to  be  unprejudiced^  iadssl 
favourable  to  the   adoption  of  froetesdi 
by  England,  since  the  French  If  iaislsr  of 
Agriculture  had  reported  that  4*000*000 
acres  of  waste  land  in  France  had  bsM 
brought  into  cultivation  since  1940.    Bsl 
what  was  the  opinion  of  M.  Thiwa  wMt  ie> 
spect  to  the  maintenance  of  proteptioB  by 
France  ?  Why,  he  defended  it,  and  the  As- 
sembly by  their  vote  confirmed  bis  nasoa* 
ing.     What  did  M.  Thiers  say  of  tbe  ps* 
licy  adopted  by  this  country  in  1846t  Hs 
declared  that  Sir  Robert  Feel  made  a 
unwise  change  in  1846 — ^that  it  was 
in  deference  to  violent  and  ignorant  agitS" 
tion,  not  with  the  view  to  Ae  real  ialw- 
ests  of  the  country,  but  to  preaerre  tbi 
monarchy  and  the  aristooraey  bt  Hkm  cmh 
try  from  the  violence  of  a  miagnided  psp** 
lation.     And  when  the  right  bon.  lienW 
for  South  Wiltshire  eonwnned  tba  ked- 
owners  of  this  country  tor  reeelring  what 
he  termed   outdoor  relief,  what  asid  M. 
Thiors  of  the  landowners  of  France  t  Wbj* 
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said  M.  Thiers,  did  tbe  Assembly  of  France 
give  them  proteetion  ?     Because,  h^  saidi 
what  may  be  borne  in  England  cannoji  be 
suffered  in  France,  owing  to  the  subdivi- 
sion of  property;  in  consequence  qf  wbipb, 
if  the  corn  laws  were  there  to  be  repealed, 
to  use  his  owo  words  **  everybody  would 
he  ruined;''  but  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
repealing  the  Corn  Laws  in  England,  had 
thought  the  large  landed  proprietors  might 
afford  to  make  a  sacrifice  from  their  sur- 
plus, and  consider  it  advisable   to  agr^e 
to  the  measure :  nevertheless  that  he  (M, 
Thiers)  thought  that  suddeu  And  violent 
change  most  unwise  and  inconsistent  with 
national  prosperity.     He  appealed  to  this 
as  the  unbiassed  opinion  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing statesmen  of  France,  He  (Mr.  Newde- 
gate)  did  not  wish  to  trespass  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  at  any  length;  but  as 
doubt  had  been  thrown  upon  the  oopduct 
and  motives  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  as 
he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  had  been  the  chair- 
Bian  of  the  acting  Committee  of  the  Pro- 
tection Society,  he  thought  he  was  bound 
not  to  remain  silent.     It  w^s  said  that  the 
flarl  of  Derby  would  lose  the  confidence 
of  the  House  and  of  the  country  by  not 
dissolving  at  once,  and  stating  at  the  same 
time  the  precise  object  of  his  future  com- 
mercial policy,  and  the  exact  changes  be 
would  make.     The  Earl  of  Derby  would 
lose  nothing  by  not  adopting  this  couroe. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  the.  Member 
for  the  West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden),  wanted 
the  noble  Earl  to  fix  a  5«.  duty,  or  some 
ether  precise  amount  of  duty  upon  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn,  as  a  definite 
proposition,  and    also  to  fix  the  day  for 
ibe    dissolution    of    Parliament,   because 
the  success  of  the  agitation  which  he  in- 
tended to  excite  would  depend  upon  two 
eipeumstances :  one,  that  there  should  be 
a  fixed  and  narrow  point  of  attack,  like  a 
B$.  duty;  and  the  other,  that  there  should 
be  a  certainty  as  to  the  time  of  the  disso- 
lution.    If  the  hon.  Gentleman  could  ar- 
rive at  a  certainty  on  those  two  points,  he 
had  told  the  Anti-Com-Law  Leaguers  that 
he  would  exoite  a  violent  and  dangerous 
agitation  throughout  the  country,  which 
VFOuld  culminate  at  the  precise  period  of 
the  general  election.   He  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
hoped  the  Earl  of  Derby  would  not  con- 
form to  any  such  conditions.     If  he  had 
any  regard  for  the  peace  and  well-being  of 
the  country,  he  would  refuse  to  listen  to 
the  terms  dictated  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  West  Riding,  and  decline  either  to 
BAirow  te  a  point  the  future  policy  of  his 


Government,  or  to  name  precipitately  the 
exact  day  for  the  dissolution  of  Parlia? 
meut,  because,  if  he  acceded  to  such  coiip 
ditions,  they  would  be  turned  to  tbe  worst 
possible  purposes  by  the  hon,  Member. 

Sm  ROBEflT  ^.  JNGLIS  said,  thM 
his  right  hon.   Friend   the  Member  for 
South    Wiltshire    (Mr.    S.    Herbert)-r-ia 
prpof  that  no  unnecesst^ry  impediment  had 
been  thrown  in  the  w^y  of  public  business 
— had  repainded  the  House  that  the  Go- 
vernp^ept,  who  had  now  beep  six  weeks  ia 
office,  h^d  in  no  single  instance  met  with 
a  hostile  division ;   but  he  was  sure  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  deny  that 
public  business  had,  to  %  great  extent, 
been  impeded  by  other  means — in  one 
inst(moe  by  speeches  for  eight  hours,  and 
in   another  for  six  hours,   on   questions 
which  plight  have  been   disposed  of  in 
half  an  hour.     And  who  wore  those  who 
brought  forward  those  questions?     They 
were  the  very  Gentlemen   who   were  so 
eager  that  the  Members  of  that  House 
should  be  sent  to  their  constituents  with 
the  view  to  a  new  Tordiot  on  the  question 
of  free  trade.     Now,  he  (Sir  R.  Inglis) 
bogged  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  inten- 
tions of  Government  ou  the  subject  of  a 
dissolution,  he  required  nothing  more  than 
the  original  statement,  in  another  place, 
of  the  {'rime  Mini^ter.     His  belief  was, 
th^t  so  soon  as  the  measures  which,  in  his 
jpdgment,  were  essential  to  the  publio  ser- 
vice and  the  defence  of  the  country  were 
passed,  the  noble  Earl  meant,  as  an  honest 
man,  to  appeal  to   the  country.     Now, 
that  being  the  case,  he  asked  the  House 
whether,  if  the  course  were  persisted  iu, 
of  occupying  eight  hours  on  one  evening, 
and  six  hours  on  another,  and  three  hours, 
as  on  tht^t  occasion,  with  unnecessary  dis- 
cussions,  the   Government  eould  be  ex- 
pected to  advise  the  Crown  to  dissolve 
Parliament  at  an  early  period?     On  look- 
ing at  the  Orders  for  that  day  he  found 
no  less  thau  three  and  twenty  notices ; 
amongst  them  were  a  Bill  on  tbe  Salmon 
Fisheries,  and  the  Sheep  Contagion  Bill. 
It  was  not  asserted  that  those  were  mear 
sures  of  urgency;  but  he  had  full  confidence 
in  the  Governmont  not  prolonging  the  Ses- 
sion beyond  the  time  necessary  to  pass  cer- 
tain bond  fide  and  necessary  measures. 
Subject  dropped. 


THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS. 
Mr.  HUME  said,  the  House  would  re- 
collect that  he  had  announced  his  intention 
of  bringing  the  condition  of  the  Ionian 
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Islands   under  the  consideration  of    the 
House.     Some  time  since  he  had  moTod 
for  certain  papers  for  the  pnrpose  of  hring- 
ing  on   a  discussion  with  respect  to  the 
state  of  those  islands.     It  had  heen  impos- 
sible, as  he  understood,  for  the  GoTcm- 
ment  to  produce  those  papers  when  he 
moved  for  them,  and  consequentlj  it  would 
be  yerj  unfair  to  proceed  to  the  discussion 
without  having  documents  which  he  deem- 
ed to  he  important.     He  did  not,  there- 
fore, intend,  as  he  had  already  intimated 
to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  to  bring  on  the  Mo- 
tion which  appeared  on  the  paper  for  the 
following  evening;  but  it  was  his  intention 
to  bring  on  that  Motion  after  the  Easter 
recess.     With  regard  to  the  Vote  for  the 
Kafir  war,  which  was  to  be  submitted  to 
ihem  on  going  into  Committee,  he  must 
remark  it  was  usual  in  such  cases  that  the 
amount  required  should  be  specified.  With- 
out such  information  they  could  not  accu- 
rately estimate  the  amount  which    that 
colony  would  cost  them.     But  of  this  they 
might  be  confident,  that  the  expense  in- 
curred in  the  last  year,  and  the  amount 
that  was  about  to  be  called  for  in  the  pre- 
sent year,  had  been  caused  by  gross  mis- 
management at  tho  Cape  of  Gmm!  Hope. 
He  thought  the  late  Government  were  re- 
sponsible for  that,  hecause  the  noble  Earl 
lately  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment did  not  pay  attention  to  the  sugges- 
tions that  had  been  offered  to  him,  and 
-give  to  the  people  of  that  colony  the  power 
of  carrying  on  the  Government  there.     On 
the  contrary,  he  had  pursued  a  system  that 
had  led  to  tho  greatest  possible  injury  in 
that  colony.   He  (Mr.  Hume)  had  last  year 
and  the  year  before  vainly  advised  them  to 
avoid  the  evils  which  he  foresaw,  and  the 
expense  that  must  necessarily  be  incurred, 
unless  his  advice  was  adopted.     He  did 
not  know  what  further  expenses  were  to 
be  incurred;  but  seeing  the  mistakes  and 
expense  into  which  the  late  Government 
had  been  led,  in  consequence  of  the  course 
adopted  by  them  at  the  Cape,  he  was  in- 
duced to  express  a  hope  that  the  present 
Government  would  take  into  consideration 
the  state  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  not 
incur   additional    expense  by  persevering 
in  the  system  of  misgovemment  that  was 
carried  on  thei'e.     In  the  year  1850  he 
had  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  subject,  and  to  the  number  of  indivi- 
duals who  had  been  tried  by  court-martial, 
appeared  hy  papers  that  were  laid  on 
le.     He  had  also  directed  attention 
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to  the  niimher  of  executions  and  sulitary 
floggings,  and  all  the  conseqnenoeB  afiaing 
from  misgovemment  and  oppression  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  there.  The  House* 
however,  was  satisfied  hy  the  ststOMCQi  of 
the  noble  Lord  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  that  he  took  upon  lumsslf 
the  responsibility,  and  would  promise  that 
all  should  be  right.     The  diviuon  in  the 
House  on  the  occasion  was   thirteen  to 
eighty-four,  and  they  were  called  i^on  to 
give  Sir  Henry  Ward  a  fisir  trisL     The 
first  Session  of  the  House  of  Asaembly 
had  been  dissolved  after  a  very  short  time 
in  consequence  of  their  refusing  to  alknr 
an  inquiry  into  the  proceedings  at  Cepiia- 
Ionia.      Again,  the   Parliament  was  &- 
solved  by  proclamation,  even  withoat  moe^ 
ing,  and  thus  the  people  of  the  Ionian  Is- 
lands, with  a  Representative  6oTemnieBt» 
and  having  avowedly  the  right  to  posseM 
a  voice  in  the  management  of  thar  own 
affairs,  were  deprived  by  Sir  Henry  Ward 
of  the  opportunity  of  assemhling  to  diseius 
those  questions  which  affected  them,  there- 
by causing  the  greatest  possible  dissatis&e- 
tion  amongst  them.  The  people  had  a  right 
to  think  that  the  elections  should  take  plaee 
in  a  proper  manner,  and  that  there  should 
be  full  opportunity  for  discussion  of  their 
affairs  by  men  fairly  and  fearlessly  elected; 
but  it  would  be  seen  that  the  late  elections 
had  taken  place  at  Zante  and  Cephakmia 
under  the  bayonets  of  the  30th  and  41st 
Regiments.      The  greatest  eonst^natioa 
was  caused  by  the  course  which  had  heen 
adopted  to  carry  that  election.  They  might 
talk  of  the  mode  which  had  heen  adopted 
by  Louis  Napoleon  to  carry  the  eleeticnis 
in  France:  hut  they  were  not  half  ao  had 
as  those  which  had  been  adopted  in  the 
Ionian  Islands,  where  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner had  sent  down  to  the  Bi^gent  a 
list  of  candidates  to  be  elected.    DireetioBS 
were  issued  that  every  individoal  oonnaeted 
with  the  Government  should*  at  the  peril 
of  losing  his  office,  vote  for  certain  candi- 
dates.    He  (Mr.  Hume)  would  heg  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Colonial  Seoretaiy 
to  look  to  those  matters,  and  hy  a  time^ 
interference  prevent  the  renewal  of  soeh 
proceedings.     The  liberty  of  the  press  had 
been  suppressed,  and  the  editors  of  Ae 
newspapers   had  been  hanished  to  etery 
rock  around  the  island  over  which  the  Qo» 
vemment  possessed    power.      No  person 
could  express  an  opinion  through  fiMur  of 
the  vengeance  of  the  Government,  bat  he 
thought  the  time  was  come  when  tbose 
unfortunate  islanders  should  reeeiTe 
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thing  like  justice.     An  end  shoiild  be  put  |  and  such  other  documents  as  were  neces^ 


to  those  tyrannical  proceedings,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Ionian  Islands  should  ha?e 
some  of  the  benefits  of  the  constitution  which, 
when  they  were  transferred  to  this  country, 
it  was  stipulated  they  should  enjoy.     The 
Parliament  met  on  the  3rd  of  March;  but 
such  was  the  disgust  of  the  Members  at 
the  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  at 
the  elections,  that  the  Government  were 
not  able  to  assemble  the  quorum  of  twenty- 
two,  which  was  necessary  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business.     The  Members  refused 
to  attend,  and  the  Parliament  having  been 
previously  prorogued  for  eighteen  months 
out  of  two  years,  was  again  prorogued  for 
BIX  months.     And  why?     Because  some 
of   the  Members    complained  that  other 
Members  had  been  illegally  elected,  that 
Sir  Henry  Ward  had  taken  upon  himself 
to  alter  the  election  laws,  and  that   the 
Assembly  had  never  met  to  sanction  those 
laws.     Consequently  the  laws  were  illegal, 
and  every  one  elected  under  them  were 
illegally  elected.     That  was   the  reason 
assigned  by  them  for  not  attending  to  do 
their   duty.     Two  years  ago,   the  noble 
Lord  lately  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
said   he  had   no  doubt  that   Sir   Henry 
Ward  would   conduct  the  affairs   of  the 
islands  in  a  manner  that  would  create  con- 
tentment and   peace;   but  on  considering 
their  present  state  it  would  appear  that 
the  noble  Lord's  assurance  had  not  been 
realised.      It  appeared   that  the   Senate 
named  by  Sir  Henry  Ward  had  made  an 
alteration  affecting  the  representative  sys- 
tem.    In  Cephalonia  the  electors  by  this 
illegal    interference    were    reduced   from 
6,000  to   1,500.     He  had  received  two 
letters — one  from    a    representative   and 
another  from  an  inhabitant  of  Cephalonia 
detailing  such  atrocities  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities,  that  he  was  almost  afraid  to 
mention  them,  because  he  could  not  ex- 
pect such  conduct  from  any  British  officer. 
The  Government  at  home  must  know  that 
the  Governor  had  prorogued  the  Parlia- 
ment because  he  could  not  obtain  a  quorum ; 
and  he  trusted  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Colonial  Secretary  would  not  be  led  away 
by  any  representations  on  the  part  of  those 
who  took    upon  themselves  formerly  to 
patronise   the  acts  of   Sir  Henry  Ward. 
They  had  not  heard  any  complaints  of  this 
kind  during  the  time  of  the  previous  Go- 
vernor;  but  since   Sir  Henry  Ward  was 
appointed,  everything  had  been  changed. 
He  trusted  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
take  care  that  the  documents  moved  for, 


sary,  should  be  laid  upon  the  table.     It 
appeared  that  twenty-two  men — part  of 
whom  were  tried  for  their  lives — had  been 
brought  before    military  courts    martial, 
and  these,  strictly  speaking,  were  not  pro- 
perly  conducted.     Twenty- three    persons 
were  confined  in  one  of  the  fortresses  in 
Cephalonia,  and  every  rock  around  it  was 
occupied.     No  man  could  regret  more  than 
he   (Mr.  Hume)  did  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Henry  Ward,  who  had,  in  that  House, 
been  the  advocate  of  freedom,  and  the 
anxious   supporter  of  the   rights  of  the 
people,  and  he  scarcely  could  believe  that 
any  such  conduct  as  he  had  referred  to 
could  be   sanctioned  by  him.     He  must 
say  that  it  would  be  unwise  policy  to  allow 
Sir  Henry  Ward  to  remain;  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  Government  to  withdraw  an 
individual  who  had  become  so  obnoxious 
to  the  people.     He  did  not  understand 
how  the  Government  could  refuse  to  com- 
ply with  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  by 
sending  out  a  Commissioner  to  make  in- 
quiry on  the  spot  and  report  the  truth. 
They  could  not  get  the  truth  from  the 
authorities — the  press  was   suppressed — 
and  every  person  who  wished  to  state  the 
facts  was  instantly  transported.     It  would 
be  discreditable  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
and  to   the  Government  if  they  allowed 
such  charges  to  pass  without  inquiry,  and 
they  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  why 
these  military  executions  had  taken  place 
— why   there    was    so    much    discontent 
amongst  the  people — and  why  the  island 
should  have  been  placed  under  embargo  at 
one  time  for  three  months,  with  the  whole 
British  fleet   from  Malta  surrounding   it. 
He  begged  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would 
seek  information  from  the  officers  of  the 
30th  and  41st  Regiments,  who  seemed  to 
have  been  engaged  in  preventing  the  peo- 
ple from  voting.     It  was  not  his  intention 
to  oppose  the  Vote  which  was  about  com- 
ing on,  because  the  present  Government 
was  not  responsible  for  the  acts  that  ren- 
dered it  necessary;  but  it  should  prove  to 
them  that  such  expenses  must  be  incurred 
where   discontent   was   allowed   to    exist. 
He  had  never  known  that  discontent  ex- 
isted  in  any  country,  ending   in  military 
execution,  except  there  were  some  grounds 
for  it.     They  should  ascertain  the  cause 
of  that  discontent,  and  remove  it  at  once. 
He  believed  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  were  now  as  capable  of  being  good 
citizens  as  they  were  some  years  ago.     He 
(Mr.  Hume)  had  been  there  forty  years 
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^Doe.    Thej  were  then  very  good  oitizens, 
and  he  did  not  think  they  were  much 
altered  at  present.     If  thej  went  to  any 
part  of  the  Levant  or  Asia  Minor,  they 
wou)d  find  that  the  lonians  were  sharp, 
clever  men,  and  were  much  superior  to 
apy  other  class  of  Italians  he  had  ever  met. 
Sjtt  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  that  he 
thought  he  had  some  reason  to  complain 
of  the  course  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose   (Mr.   Hume)   had   taken   upon 
this  subjopt.     The  hon.  Gentleman  moved, 
a  short  time  ago,  for  the  production  of 
numerous  papers  relating  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Ionian  Islands.     He  (Sir  J,  Paking- 
ton)  consented  to  the  production  of  those 
papers,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  told  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  that  as  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  ohtc^in  a  large  portion  of  them 
from  the  Ionian   Islands,  a  considerable 
time  must  of  necessity  elapse  before  they 
could  be  laid  upon  the  table.     The  hon. 
Gentleman,  however,  told  him  on  Thursday, 
that  as  the  House  was  to  be  asked  to-night 
lo  sanction  a  Vote  for  the  Kafir  war,  he 
thought  that  would  be  an  appropriate  op- 
portunity for  discussing  the  affairs  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.     The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
placed  him  in  this  difficulty — that  he  had 
made  no  Motion;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
his  concluding  observations,  indicating  his 
opinion   that,   from  the    conduct  of    Sir 
Qenry  Ward,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  recall  him,  he  (Sir  J.  Paking- 
ton)  would  not  have  been  able  entirely  to 
make  out  to  what  points  he  had  to  reply, 
or  what  was  the  object  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman.    But  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
touched  upon  this  subject,  he  (Sir  J.  Pa- 
kington)    considered    that    he  would    be 
shrinking  from  his  duty  if  ho  did  not  tell 
the  House  what  the  views  of  tho  Govern- 
ment were.     The   House  would  recollect 
that  the  present  Government  had  had  no 
past  political  connexion,  and  no  political 
sympathies,  with  Sir  Henry  Ward;  and 
that  tho  conduct  of  Sir  Henry  Ward  in 
the  Ionian  Islands,  whatever  it  might  have 
been,  had  not  been  under  the  direction  of 
the  present  Ministry.     On  the  other  hand, 
ho  had  no  hesitation   in   saying   that  no 
party  distinctions  or  party  feelings  should 
for  a  moment  deter  tho  present  Govern- 
ment from  doing  justice  in  a  generous 
spirit  to  any  absent  servant  of  the  Crown, 
who  they  believed  had,  under  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  of  no  ordinary  nature, 
exerted  himself  to  support  the  authority 
of  the  Queen,  and  to  put  down  rebellion 
against  Her  Majesty,  as  the  Protectress  of 


the  Ionian  Islands,    He  was  not  mIM 
upon  to  be  the  champion  of  Sip  Henry 
Ward;  he  was  not  now  disposed  to  weigh 
in  a  nice  balance  every  word  Sir  Heoiy 
Ward  might  have  uttered,  or  every  aet  he 
might  have  done;  he  was  not  prepared  to 
say  that,  under  the  extraordinary  difieut 
ties  with  which  Sir  Henry  Ward  had  bed 
to  contend,  he  might  not  have  here  end 
there  been  led  into  indiscretions.     He  (8ir 
J.  Pakington)  gave  no  opinion  one  Wftj  or 
the  other;   but  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
expressing  his   opinion    that   Sir   Henry 
Ward  had  done  his  best  to  preserve  the 
just  authority  of  the  Crown  under  oiieuQ- 
stances  of  very  great  difficulty,  end  that 
he  was  therefore  entitled  to  the  generous 
and  fair  support  of  the  Government.    He 
believed  the  House  would  feel  that  he  was 
not  called  upon  to  reply  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Hume),  which  referred  to  matters 
conducted   under  his  predecessor  in  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  which  had  received  the 
sanction  of    the    late    Government.     He 
might,  however,  remind  the  House  that 
these  charges  against   Sir  Henry  Ward 
had  previously  formed  the  subjeot  of  Par* 
liamentary  discussion.     In  1850  the  hoo. 
Member  for  Montrose  brought  forward  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  re- 
bellion of  1849,  and  attaoked  Sir  Heniy 
Ward  in  much  the  same  strain  in  wbioh 
he  had  now  indulged;  hut  the  result  was, 
that  he  could  only  find  thirteen  hon.  Oear 
tie  men  to  vote  in  support  of  the  MoUen 
he  then  submitted  to  the  House.  AUhengh, 
however,  under  these  circumstances,  he 
(Sir  J.  Pakington)  did  not  feel  it  his  dotj 
to  re-enter  upon  these  subjects,  one  or  tvo 
points  had  been  adverted  to  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  which,  in  justice  to  Sir  Heaiy 
Ward,  and  that  there  might  be  no  misun- 
derstanding in  the  House  or  in  the  eountry, 
he  thought  he  was  hound  not  to  pass  over 
altogether  without  comment.    One  of  these 
points  was  the  reference  which  had  been 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  to 
the  execution  of  twenty-one  men  in  Cepha- 
Ionia  in  1849;  but  the  hon.  Gentlemaa 
had  failed  to  remind  the  House  that  not 
only  were  those  twenty-one  aaen  taken 
with  arms    in  their  hands,  in  rebeUion 
against  the  Sovereign  Protectress  of  tbe 
Ionian  Islands,   and  therefore    guiltj  of 
high  treason,  but  that  every  one  of  tnem, 
he  believed,  had  been,  in  addition,  oon- 
victed  of  murder,  rape,  and  the  gravest 
possible  crimes.     He  beHeved  that  if  ever 
men  were  justly  dealt  with,  these 
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were,  who  received  capital  punishment  for 
the  aoeumulated  crimes  they  had  confessed 
to  their  priests  they  were  guilty  of.     These 
men  had  also  heen  guilty  of  one  of  the 
most  detestahle  outrages  ever  committed — 
the  burning  alive  of  Count  Metaxa  and 
his  family.      The  hon.    Gentleman   next 
complained  that  the  recent  elections  had 
heen  carried  on  under  armed  interference, 
and  he  particularly  referred  to  the  elections 
for  iante  and  Oephalonia.     The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman seemed,  however,  to  have  forgotten 
that  the  elections  there  were  unfavourable 
to  the  authority  of  the  Government,  so 
that,  whatever  the  interference  might  have 
been,   it  had   entirely  failed.     The  hon. 
Member  went  on  to  complain  of  this  inter- 
ference with  the  civil  rights  of  the  Ionian 
people,  and  to  lament  that  under  what  he 
termed    the    meddling    and    mischievous 
policy  of  the  present  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner, they  were  not  allowed  to  exercise 
self-government.     He  (Sir  J.  Pakington) 
would  ask  the  hon.  Gentleman^s  attention 
to  some  evidences  of  the  fitness  for  self- 
gpvernment  of  the  Ionian  people  in  former 
years  and  at  the  present  time.     He  would 
quote,  not  the  opinions]of  Sir  Henry  Ward, 
Of  of  any  Englishman,  but  the  opinions  of 
seme  of  the  most  distinguished  amon^  the 
Ionian  people.     From  1800  to  1807  the 
Ionian  Islands  had   self-government;  but 
they  had  not — he  was  going  to  say  enjoyed, 
hut  he   would  rather   say  —  suffered  the 
miseries  of  that  freedom  for  two  years, 
before  the  state  of  things  was  such  that 
it  was  thus  described  : — 


"Fortunately,  ainpl^  official  materii^ls  were 
ex^t  to  prove  that  before  two  years  had  elapse4 
of  this  golden  age^  all  the  Seven  Islands  had  been 
gfoMj  w  treason  and  rebellion  against  its  local 
Q^f^miuaiint.  Horrpc^  resembling  those  of  th« 
c^i  OqrpyrsiaQ  ^tions  described  by  Thucydides 
were  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  Zante  alone 
assassinations  have  been  so  numerous  as  one  for 
each  day  in  the  year — a  faur  average  for  a  popu- 
lation of  lew  than  40,000.  Alarmed  and  dis- 
tusted  hy  tl^^  ^tuation  of  their  affairs,  the  Ionian 
enate  sent,  in  1803,  a  deputation  tp  the  Emperor 
pf  Kussia,  to  implore  his  immediate  interference,  as 
the  only  means  of  putting  an  end  to  such  scenes 
of  bloodshed  and  anarchy,  the  sole  result  of  that 
aQif^  which  he  had  ieft  in  their  hand^." 

The  negotiation  was  carried  on  with  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  its  conduct  being  in- 
trusted to  an  Ionian  gentleman  named 
Keranzi,  and  for  his  guidance  in  the  nego- 
tiation instructions  were  drawn  up  by  the 
Senate,  one  of  which  was  in  these  terms: — 

"  Lastly,  M.  Ner^nzi  w&s  d^recte4  to  imife^S 
Pfi  ^l^ mind  of  liis  Imp^rii^l  Majesty  th^t,  'In  a 
wora,  the  inhabitants  of  the  SeVen  Islands,  who 


have  thus  atten^pted  to  establish  a  rfpnblioan 
constitutiop,  are  neither  born  free  aor  are  thoy 
in9trupte4  in  any  i^ts  of  govefitmeiit,  nor  ^  they 
po89e88e4  of  moderation,  so  as  to  live  p^aoef^ply 
under  any  political  system  framed  by  nielr  own 
country  meil.*" 

He  would  now  request  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's attention  to  the  statement  of  a  wit- 
ness of  the  highest  possible  authority,  a 
gentleman  of  large  fortune,  an4  beariiig  a 
name  beloved  by  all  Greeks— -Couqt  Sala- 
mos,  who  spoke  of  the  fitness  of  the  Ionian 
people  for  self-government  now.  Count 
Salamos,  who  had  been  I^egcnt  of  Zante 
undef  Lord  Seaton,  having  felt  it  his  duty 
to  resign  the  presidency  of  the  Ionian 
Senate,  wrote  thus  to  Sir  Henry  Ward  o^ 
the  25th  of  April,  1851:— 

"  My  Lord — The  present  «tate  of  the  lopian 
Islands  is,  indeed,  most  lamentable.  It  was  not 
the  will  of  Heaven  that  the  reforms  effected  in 
the  constitution  should  be  granted  by  such  gradual 
^t^ps  as  would  haye  {;nah)ed  the  people  to  repeiva 
tJiem  in  a  proper  spirit,  anci  to  n^ale  a  ^|se  use 
of  them.  Introduced  too  suddenly,  and  at  a  most 
inopportune  time,  the  result  was  such  as  might 
have  been  anticipated.  They  awakened  the  most 
extrj^vagant  expectations,  inflamed  minds  by  na- 
ture too  easily  inflammable,  offered  to  the  British 
nation,  by  which  they  were  conceded,  instead  of 
thanks,  proofs  of  the  most  flagrant  ingratitude, 
and  plunged  these  islands  into  a  state  of  the 
greatest  confusion  and  disorder.  Your  Ezoel- 
lency'§  welUkpown  abilities  and  pHtorpi^l  o^re 
were  unable  to  provide  a  reme4y  for  the^o  evils  ; 
nor  have  the  good  intentio|is  apd  the  remon- 
strances of  the  executive  power  proved  moro 
successful.  The  present  system  takes  from  every 
man,  however  well-intentioned,  the  power  of  pro- 
moting in  any  way  the  gpod  of  his  country,  apd 
conseouently  renders  unavailing  my  labours  as 
Presicfent  of  the  Senate." 

These  statements,  he  thought,  would  show 
how  far,  in  the  opinion  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen, the  Ionian  people  were  fitted  to 
possess  those  institutions  of  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  complained  that  they  were  de- 
prived. He  must  express  his  surprise  i^t 
what  fell  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose as  to  the  conduct  of  Sir  Henry  Ward 
towards  the  editors  and  conductors  of  the 
public  press,  who,  he  said,  had  been  im- 
prisonea  under  the  high  police  powers,  and 
were  now  deprived  of  their  liberty.  He 
(Sir  J.   Pakington)   woqld  be  doing  the 

Greatest  injustice  to  Sir  Henry  \V^ard  if 
c  allowed'  thesp  observations  to  go  to 
the  country  without  some  explanation.  He 
must  remind  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  the 
froedoiti  of  the  press  was  one  of  the  most 
ill-advised  of  those  unhappy  concessions 
which  Lord  Seaton  made  before  h^  left 
the  Ionian  Islands,  i^nd  which  had  been 
the  real  cause  of  allHbe  distractions  and 
difficulties  which  bad  taken  place.    Lord 
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Seaton  passed  a  new  law  giving  freedom 
to  the  press,  and  assured  the  Home  Go- 
Temment  that  his  precautions  were  amplj 
sufficient — those  precautions  being,  that 
an  J  offences  against  propriety  on  the  part 
of  the  press  should  be  tried  by  juries.  It 
80  happened,  that  under  the  new  system 
in  the  Ionian  Islands  offences  against  the 
criminal  law  of  the  country  were  not  tried 
by  jury,  the  only  offences  tried  by  jury 
being  the  offences  of  the  press.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  within  three  months  after 
the  law  was  passed,  Lord  Seaton  himself, 
without  any  trial  by  jury,  resorted  to  what 
was  called  ''the  high  police  power,"  and 
imprisoned  two  editors  of  newspapers  for 
the  scandalous  manner  in  which  their 
journals  were  conducted.  What  was  the 
case  under  Sir  Henry  Ward?  He  (Sir  J. 
Pakington)  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  he  shrank  from  reading  to  the  House 
the  gross,  flagrant,  disgusting  libels,  which 
disgraced  the  press  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
—  libels,  many  of  them  directed  against  all 
that,  in  this  country,  men  most  revered, 
respected,  and  honoured ;  and  he  certainly 
thought  that  Sir  Henry  Ward  would  have 
been  involved  in  gross  culpability  if  he 
had  allowed  the  conduct  of  the  press  with 
regard  to  these  libels  to  have  passed  un- 
visited  by  any  punishment  which  it  might 
be  fairly,  legally,  and  justly  in  his  power 
to  inflict.  He  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  must 
observe,  however,  that  Sir  Henry  Ward 
did  not  at  once  resort  to  the  high  police 
powers.  He  first  tried  trial  by  jury,  but 
he  found  it  was  vain  to  expect  redress 
from  an  Ionian  jury.  In  justice  to  Sir 
Henry  Ward,  he  must  also  say  that,  enter- 
taining as  every  Englishman  must  do,  a 
sincere  dislike  to  power  in  the  nature  of 
these  high  police  powers,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  carry  on  the  Government  without 
their  exercise.  Sir  Henry  Ward,  in  the 
Session  of  the  Ionian  Assembly  in  1850, 
offered  to  abandon  the  high  police  powers 
if  the  Assembly  would  only  pass  a  fair  and 
just  law,  which  would  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  deal  with  the  libellers  without 
resorting  to  those  police  powers.  The 
Assembly  refused  to  pass  such  a  law,  and 
an  Ionian  nobleman,  who  had  recently  sent 
home  the  strongest  petitions  against  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Henry  Ward,  was  one  of 
the  very  majority  who  would  not  allow 
him  to  abandon  that  high  police  power  in 
exchange  for  a  just  and  equitable  law  for 
the  restraint  of  the  press.  One  of  the 
concessions  which  Sir  Henry  Ward  had 
also  announced  his  intention  to  make  to 
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the  Parliament  which  ought  now  to  have 
been  sitting,  was  the  abandonment  of  this 
high  police  power,  on  condition  of  reoeiving 
as  an  equivalent  a  fair  law  for  refttraining 
the  press.  The  hon.  Member  for  Montroae 
censured  Sir  Henry  Ward  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  dissolved  the  late  Parlia- 
ment. The  fact  was,  that  the  Ionian  Par- 
liament was  not  dissolved  in  the  summer 
of  1850;  it  was  prorogued.  In  December 
of  the  same  year  the  House  of  Assembly 
again  met,  and  was  again  prorogued  ;  bat 
the  cause  of  that  prorogation  was,  that 
the  Assembly  was  proceeding  to  pass  a 
vote  for  annexing  the  Ionian  Islands  to 
Greece,  and  repudiating  altogether  the 
authority  of  the  Queen  of  this  coantiy; 
and  he  left  the  House  and  the  coontrj 
to  judge  whether  blame  attached  to  Sir 
Henry  Ward  for  having  prorogued  the 
Assembly  under  such  circumstances.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  had  said  that 
Sir  Henry  Ward  and  the  Ionian  Senate 
had,  previously  to  the  last  dissolution, 
made  alterations  in  the  electoral  law  which 
required  confirmation  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Assembly,  and  that,  not  having 
received  such  confirmation,  the  elections 
were  illegal,  and  the  present  Assembly 
was  unduly  constituted.  It  was  true  that 
Sir  Henry  Ward  and  the  Senate  did,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  autumn,  make  cer* 
tain  alterations  in  the  electoral  law ;  but 
those  alterations  were  made  under  the. 
authority  of  a  special  power  which  existed 
in  the  Ionian  Islands,  under  which  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner  and  the  Senate, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Assembly,  could 
pass  laws  upon  subjects  of  necessity,  such 
laws  requiring  to  be  sanctioned  or  dis- 
allowed at  the  next  meeting  of  the  As- 
sembly. It  was,  however,  he  beiieYed, 
undenied  and  undeniable,  that  though  the 
acts  must  be  either  confirmed  or  reversed 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  all 
things  done  pending  the  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  the  Assembly  were  valid  by 
the  constitution.  The  alterations  in  the 
electoral  law  were  consequently  valid,  and 
he  believed  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
had  not  the  slightest  pretence  for  saying 
that  on  this  ground  the  present  Assembly 
was  not  properly  constituted.  He  now 
came  to  the  transactions  which  had  re- 
cently taken  place  in  the  Ionian  Islands. 
He  thought  one  of  the  main  defects  of  the 
present  constitution  of  those  islands  was, 
that  upon  the  assembling  of  a  new  Par- 
liament the  High  Commissioner  in  eoa- 
stituting  his  Senate  took  five  (he  befievtd) 
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of  the  Members  elected  to  the  Assembly. 
The  consequence  had  been,  that  on  the 
first  assembling  of  Parliament  the  best 
and  most  valuable  members  were  taken 
away  from  it.     Sir  Henry  Ward,  on  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Assembly,   selected 
^Ye  members  of  that  Assembly  as  senators. 
There  were  other  members  who,  from  dis- 
loyalty to  the  Qneen,  would  not  take  the 
oaths,  and  from  various  causes  a  number 
of  vacancies  occurred.     A  difference  arose 
upon  the  Address  proposed  to  be  voted  to 
Her  Majesty  upon  the  opening  of  the  Ses- 
sion;   and,  when  he  mentioned  that  the 
very  gentleman  who  drew  the  draught  of 
the  loyal  Address  was  one  of  the  factious 
minonty  who  would  not  afterwards  allow 
the  House  of  Assembly  to  carry  it,  declar- 
ing as  the  reason  their  objection  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  British  Crown,  he  thought 
the  House  would  be  able  to  form  a  good 
idea  of  the  class  of  persons  with  whom  Sir 
Henry  Ward  had  to  deal.      The  House 
being  reduced  in  the  manner  just  stated, 
it  was  in  the  power  of  a  factious  minority 
to  prevent  there  being  twenty-two  members 
assembled ;  and  accordingly  on  two,  if  not 
three,  successive  days,  they  prevented  a 
quorum  being  made  by  refusing  to  attend, 
and  thus  prevented  the  voting  the  Address. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner  had  to  consider  the  course 
that  he  ought  to  take;  and  he  determined, 
finding  such  factious  proceedings  resorted 
to,  to  prorogue  the  Assembly.     The  hon. 
Member  (Mr.   Hume)   said  that  for  this 
conduct  it  was  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  recall   Sir   Henry  Ward. 
He  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  had  to  state  that 
such  was  not  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.     Sir  Henry  Ward   was  no 
partisan  of  theirs:   they  were  not  called 
upon  to  defend  his  conduct  in  every  par- 
ticular ;  but  it  was  their  belief  that,  under 
circumstances  of  extraordinary  difficulty, 
he  had  honestly  and  anxiously  endeavoured 
to  support  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  and 
at  the  same  time  had  offered,  almost,  per- 
haps, too  freely,  to  make  every  concession 
to  popular  feeling  which  he  could  possibly 
with  prudence  do.     Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  held  that 
Sir  Henry  Ward  was  entitled  to  a  fair 
and  frank  support  from   Her   Majesty's 
Ministers.     If  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose thought  fit  to  persevere  in  his  in- 
tended Motion  after  the  recess,  the  Go- 
vernment would  be  prepared  to  meet  it  as 
they  might  think  the  justice  of  the  case 
required.    As  at  present  advised,  however. 


their  opinion  was,  that  Sir  Henry  Ward 
had  endeavoured  honestly  to  do  his  datj^ 
and  was  therefore  entitled  to  their  support. 
Mr.  F.  peel  said,  that  the  obseryao 
tions  which  fell  from  the   hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  had  been  so  fully,  and  to 
his   mind  so   satisfactorily,   answered  hj 
the  right  hon.    Gentleman  opposite  (Sif 
J.  Pakington),  that  he  (Mr.  F.  Peel]  4|4 
not  feel  called  upon,  however   muoh  1|6 
might  have  wished  it,  to  enter  into  any  ax» 
planation  of  the  general  grounds  on  whiph 
the  administration   of   Sir   Henry  Ward 
might  be  justified.     He  was  very  glad  t<| 
collect  from  the  speech  of  the  right  hoii. 
Gentleman  the  Colonial   Secretary,    that 
whenever  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
might  bring  forward  a  Motion  of  which  he 
had  given  notice.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  not  support  that  Motion,  which 
was  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  insurrec- 
tion  which   took  place  in  Cephalonia  in 
1849,  and  into  the  present  condition  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.     He  (Mr.  F.  Peel)  did  not 
believe  that  an  investigation  of  that  kind 
would  be  attended   with    any  advantage, 
while,  undoubtedly,  it  would  convey  a  very 
grave  censure  on  the  conduct  of  Sir  Henry 
Ward;  and  having  given  much  of  his  atten- 
tion to  this  subject,  it  was  his  opinion  that, 
although,  perhaps  Sir  Henry  Ward  might 
not  have  earned,  he  had  entitled  himself  to 
the  gratitude  of  the  Ionian  people,  and  to 
the  approbation  of  that  House ;  for  he  (Mr. 
F.  Peel)  was  persuaded  it  was  to  the  energy 
and  ability  which  characterised  the  admin- 
istration of  Sir  Henry  Ward,  that  peace 
and  order  were  restored  in  1849.      But 
there  were  several  reasons  which  made  him 
desirous  to  take  some  part  in  this  debate, 
and  to  offer  to  the  House  some  information 
bearing  upon  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Hume),  which  happened  to 
lie  within  his  reach.     The  hon.  Member 
had   adverted   principally   to  two  topics, 
one  of  which  had  reference  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  the 
liberties  and  independence  of  that  people. 
The  hon.  Member  also  referred  to  the  per- 
sonal administration  of  Sir  Henry  Ward, 
and  considered  that  in  the  insurrection  at 
Cephalonia  Sir  Henry  Ward  was  guilty  of 
great  excesses — that  he  employed  a  mili- 
tary force  for  the  suppression  of  that  re- 
bellion where  the  civil  power  would  have 
sufficed — that  he  proclaimed  martial  law, 
and  continued  it  long  after  the  ordinary 
tribunals  should  have  resumed  the  exer- 
cise of  their  functions — and  that  he  al- 
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loWed  coortft-manial  to  sentence  to  death 
a  number  of  ibdiTldiialft,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  others  to  iiliprisonment. 
With  regard  to  those  transactions,  he  (Mr. 
F.  Peel)  thought  a  sufficient  reply  was 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  that  was,  that  at  a 
tiine  when  that  subject  was  still  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  that  House,  and  when  the 
attention  of  hoh.  Members  had  recently 
beeh  paid  to  what  had  been  passing  in  the 
Ionian  Islands,  the  Motion  of  the  hoti.  Mem- 
ber, on  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  sought 
to  bring  it  forward,  was  met,  he  would 
not  say  with  the  indifference  of  the  House, 
but  hon.  Metnbers  were  so  conrinced  of 
the  propriety  of  Sit  Henry  Ward's  con- 
duct^ that  they  did  not  remain  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  eonstitute  a  House;  and  when 
the  hon.  Gehtleman  brought  forward  the 
same  Motion  a  second  time»  and  succeeded 
in  raising  a  discussion  upon  it,  and  carry- 
ing it  to  a  division,  not  more  than  twelre 
or  thirteen  Members  were  found  to  vote 
for  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member. 
That  was  the  answer  with  regard  to  the 
case  of  Cephalonia.  In  reference  to  the 
imprisonments  and  executions  which  had 
taken  place  under  sentence  of  court-mar- 
tial, they  had  the  authority  of  Sir  Henry 
Ward  for  stating  that  not  a  single  indivi- 
dual was  executed  or  imprisoned,  simply  for 
hating  homo  arms  against  Her  Majesty's 
authority.  Sir  Henry  Ward,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  stated  that  all  the  individuals  who 
had  been  punished  by  executioner  imprison- 
ment were  so  punished  because  they  had 
taken  part  in  the  outrages  and  crimes 
which  had  marked  the  progress  of  the  in- 
surrection, and  some  of  them  in  the  atro- 
cious murder  of  Count  Metaxa  and  his 
four  servants.  With  reference  to  the  pe- 
tition adverted  to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
from  twenty-three  individuals  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  under  sentence  of  imprisonment 
for  the  part  they  took  in  the  insurrection 
of  Cephalonia,  he  (Mr.  F.  Peel)  must  say, 
after  the  statement  he  had  made  on  the 
authority  of  Sir  Henry  Ward,  with  regard 
to  the  part  which  those  parties  who  were 
punished  had  taken  in  the  insurrection, 
and  seeing  that  only  two  or  three  years 
had  elapsed  since  those  sentences  of  im- 
prisonment were  passed,  it  would  not  be 
a  proper  even  if  it  were  a  constitutional 
course  for  that  House  to  interfere  to  pro- 
cure the  liberation  of  thos6  prisoners.  But 
be  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Hoiuie  to  a  subject  connected  with  this 
pMiflon.  The  hon.  aenileman  (Mr.  Hume) 
Mr.  F.  Peel 


had  brought  very  grate  thhtf^  ft||tiiiit 
Sir  Hetiry  Ward  in  thut  HOttM;  bttt 
he  had  not  confined  his  ch&rg^  to  Hbh 
House  of  Commons;  Oti  the  tohtrmrjt  hh 
had  made  statements  out  of  doorl^  trhiM 
there  was  ho  opportunity  of  gititog  iniifll^ 
diate  contradiction  to  his  alleffttiOllli:  The 
hon.  Gentleman  wduld  reeollect  a  lettlM"  tie 
had  addressed  to  the  Ddil^  tfeVn  ii  the 
latter  end  of  last  year;  enelosltlg  »  UMr 
which  he  had  received  from  two  |iHsob#8 
in  Cephalonia,  and  the  eotitents  of  whieh 
the  hon.  Gentleman  adopted  by  sending 
them  to  that  journal,  and  requesting  their 
publication.  [Mr.  HtJltB:  I  aetit  ft  etfjr 
of  the  letter.]  In  that  letter  was  a  <$hai||e 
to  the  effect  that  Sir  tlen^  Ward,  en  tne 
occasion  of  a  tisit  last  autumn  td  Cepha- 
lonia, had  induced  some  of  those  prieodefii 
to  withdraw  their  signatures  tuM  thto  (ftitf- 
tion  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Gentlemiuii  by 
offering  bribes  of  money  to  their  wi?es,  and  b^ 
holding  out  hopes  of  pArdon  td  the  piiikmen 
themselves.  That  was  a  eharge  of  a  ttsr^ 
serious  character,  and  reflected  very  gratel^ 
on  the  conduct  of  Sir  Henry  Wat^.  Btit 
Sir  Henry  Ward  had  written  to  biin  (Mr.  F. 
Peel)  on  the  subject  of  that  cbatge^  and  b^ 
should  take  leave  to  read  a  paper  he  bad  de- 
ceived from  him  in  reference  to  it;  la 
the  first  place,  what  was  the  authority  Ob 
which  that  charge  was  made?  It  was  made 
on  the  authority  of  two  persotis^  of  the  re- 
spective names  of  Stcculti  and  Lambrinbte, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  concerned  in  tli^ 
burning  of  Count  Metaxa  and  bis  fbiir 
servants.  This  person  had  Written  k 
paper,  which  Sir  Henry  Ward  bad  Itfr- 
warded  to  him  (Mr.  F.  Peel).  It  was  writ- 
ten in  fnodern  Gfeek,  and  dated  iHitb 
Corfu.  He  had  a  translation  of  it^  WbM 
was  as  follows  : — 

*'  I,  the  undersigned,  do  declare  thai  I  liaTt  Mi 
signed  any  other  petition  respectifig  my  tii«tliit 
condition,  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  C^|jha- 
lonia,  excepting  one  addressed  last  year  to  tilt 
Minister  of  the  Colonies  (Elarl  Grej),  and  aaotlMr 
to  tlic  Lord  High  Commissioner,  dated  the  eth 
(2lst)  of  Scptcmhcr  hist.  With  retpeet  to  tht 
letter  dated  the  18th  of  October  last,  bearifif  ms 
signature  and  that  of  Fotino  SteouUl,  9M  m- 
dresscd  from  Cephalonia  to  a  Member  of  Paiiia- 
roent  in  England,  and  inserted  in  CfaUpumPi 
Mettenger,  Ko.  1 1,5 16, 1  dechire  that  it  was  aot 
\rrittcn  bj  me,  nor  could  have  been  SO,  US  I  iNui 
then  confined  in  the  Penitentiny  at  Cbrfu,  iM 
I  never  knew  anything  about  It  until  etfdaiiied  lo 
me  now.        (Signed)    **  Anastabio  Ljjibbiiuem^ 

of  Geraaimo." 

Haring  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  tbfe 
real  truth  as  to  that  pafttcofair  eha^ 
aj;ainBt  Sir  Henrj  Watd«  h^  (llr.  P.  P«el) 
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would  not  be  making^  an  unreasonable  re- 
quest, if  he  asked  the  House  to  believe 
that  the  source  from  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Hume)  deriyed  his  infomiti- 
tion  in  regard  to  Ionian  affairs  was  enough 
to  vitiate  every  charge  he  advanced  against 
Sir  Henrjr  Ward.  He  would  now  say 
one  word  upon  the  question  of  the  high 
police  powers.  The  hon;  Gentleman  h^d 
said  that  Sir  Henry  Ward  had  imprisoned 
the  writers  and  editors  of  articles  in 
newspapers,  and  in  so  doing  hkd  violated 
the  freedom  of  the  press^  He  (Mr.  F^ 
Peel)  would  undertake  to  say,  that  Sir 
Henry  Ward  was  as  stanch  an  advocate  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  himself.  He  was  quite  sure 
that  Sir  Henry  Ward  would  always  cor- 
rectly appteciate  the  services  of  a  press 
which  Was  content  to  discuSs  public  ques- 
tions within  the  limits  of  the  law  and 
censtitutioui  and  with  a  due  respect  for 
the  personal  rights  of  individuals.  The 
columns  of  the  press  in  the  Ionian  Is- 
lands#  however,  had  from  time  to  time 
been  disgraced  by  articles  of  the  most  slan- 
derous and  seditious  description;  and  he 
(Mr4  F.  Peel)  thought  Sir  Henry  Ward 
was  entitled  to  tredit  for  having  had  the 
courage  to  put  down  that  vice,  regardless, 
in  doing  so,  of  being  exposed  to  the  charge 
of  restricting  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
But  Sir  Henry  Ward  had  not  shown  any 
desire  to  retain  those  powers  of  the  high 
police,  as  had  been  stated  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. The  Only  other  course  which  Sir 
Henry  Watd  could  have  taken  would  have 
been  to  have  prosecuted  the  parties  in  ques- 
tion under  the  law  of  the  Press.  A  few  years 
ago  there  was  a  complete  censorship  over 
the  press  in  the  Ionian  Islands;  ana  when 
that  censorship  was  removed,  Earl  Grey 
advised  that  a  law  for  punishing  immo- 
rality, slander,  and  libel  on  the  part  of  the 
press  should  be  parsed  siniilar  to  that  which 
existed  in  this  country.  Lord  Seaton  had 
procured  the  passing  of  such  a  law,  which  he 
fancied  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  for 
the  end  in  view;  but  experience  had  since 
proved  that  the  law  was  utterly  futile  and 
ineffectual.  Sir  Henry  Ward  had  conducted 
prosecutions  under  that  law,  but  he  found  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  obtain  a  verdict  from 
an  Ionian  jury,  and  he  had  consequently 
no  alternative  but  to  exercise  his  conati- 
tutionill  power  of  **  high  police."  H* pro- 
posed, however,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
Ionian  Parliament^  to  surrender  that  power, 
provided  the)  Assembly  would  substitute  for 
it  »  proper  law  in  reference  to  the  press. 


That  proposition  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  twenty- two  to  eighteen;  but  that  mn^ 
jority,  the  House  should  know,  was  bom- 
posed  of  the  party  who  had  always  been 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  Sir  Heni-y  Wafdi 
With  regArd  to  the  constitution^  he  (Mi*. 
F.  Peel)  considered  that  from  I8I7  to 
1848  the  Ionian  people  did  not  enjoy  thftt 
full  measure  df  independence  and  consiittf- 
tional  government  which  wer^  guaranteecl 
to  them  by  the  Treaty  of  1815.  They  hftd 
freedom  in  its  appearance^  but  iiot  in  its 
reality.  The  electoral  body  Was  limited  in 
numbers,  and  aristocratic  in  its  compost-^ 
tion ;  and  its  power  of  election  was  only 
nominal^  as  it  was  required  to  choose  be- 
tween two  candidates  submitted  to  it  by  & 
Board  nominated  by  the  Executive^  But 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hume)  must 
remember  that  in  the  course  of  1849  vari- 
ous reforms  were  carried ;  among  others^ 
the  electoral  body  was  inci-e^sed  from  1,500 
to  6,000^  and,  which  was  a  more  important 
right,  they  were  empowered  td  choose  di- 
rectly the  Members  sent  to  the  Assembly. 
The  people,  therefore,  who  were  ndw  pos- 
sessed of  a  Constituent  Assembly  choseh 
by  themselves,  had  an  instrument  of  work- 
ing out  any  reform — couimereial*  l^gltl/  or 
representative — provided  only  they  showed 
themselves  qualified  to  eierdise  and  enjoy 
the  liberties  of  constitutional  government. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

SUPPLY— EAFIR  WAR. 

House  in  Committee  of  Supply. 

460,0002.  towards  defraying  the  Et- 
penses  of  the  Kafir  War,  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary Naval  and  Military  Estiinates. 

Sir  WILLIAM  MOLBSWORTH  said, 
he  should  not  at  present  discuss  the  causes 
of  the  present  state  of  South  Africa,  nor 
what  should  be  the  future  policy  of  this 
country  towards  South  Africa.  He  should 
merely  confine  his  observations  to  the  ques- 
tion now  before  the  Committee,  namely, 
our  expenditure  on  account  of  South  Africa. 
He  wished  more  particularly  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  to  the  great  and 
increasing  amount  of  that  expenditure,  as 
shown  by  returns  i<rhich  had  been  liltely 
presented  to  Parliament.  That  expendi- 
ture had  gone  on  steadily  and  i'apidly  in- 
creasing for  the  last  twenty  years.  On 
the  average  of  the  three  years  ending 
1850,  it  had  amounted  to  500,0002.  a 
year,  or  to  about  three  times  the  average 
of  the  three  years  ending  1836,  or  to  about 
51*  a  head  a  year  for  every  European  cdlo- 
nist  hi  Souih  Africa,  or  to  abdtti  30».  ih 
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the  pound  upon  our  exports  to  Soath  Af- 
rica.    Those  exports  rose  and  fell  pretty 
much  as  our  military  expenditure  increas- 
ed or  decreased,  and  were  greatest  imme- 
diately after  a  Kafir  war.     The  reason  was 
simple :  our  exports  to  South  Africa  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  merchandise  for  our  troops, 
with  some  muskets  and  ammunition  for  the 
Kafirs;  and  during,  or  immediately  after,  a 
Kafir  war,  there  was  ahundance  of  British 
gold  in  South  Africa,  and  commerce  flour- 
ished.    Therefore,  if  we  could  withdraw 
our  troops  from  South  Africa,  and,  as  a 
compensation  for  so  doing,  were  to  make 
the  colonists  a  present  of  all  our  merchan- 
dise which   they   actually  consumed,   we 
should  make  a  most  excellent  hargain.  The 
great  increase  in  our  South  African  mili- 
tary expenditure  had  arisen  chiefly  from 
two  causes,    namely,  from   the  great  in- 
crease in  the  extent  of  our  South  African 
dominions,  and  from  the  aholition  of  the 
old  and  cheap  system  of  self-protection  hy 
the  colonists.     In  the  course  of  the  last 
ten  years  the  British  empire  in  South  Af- 
frica  had  heen  more  than  doubled.     In 
1842  it  covered  an  area  of  110,000  square 
miles;  in  the  course  of  the  next  six  years, 
120,000  square  miles  had  heen  added  to  it, 
and  it  was  extended  to  nearly  the  27th  de- 
gree of  south   latitude.     If  a  line   were 
drawn  in  about  that  latitude  right  across 
South  Africa,  from  the  Indian  to  the  At- 
lantic  Ocean,   it   would  be   about   1,000 
miles  long,  and  would  constitute  about  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  British  dominions 
in  South  Africa.    The  territory  lying  to 
the   south   of  that  line  might  be  called 
British  South  Africa,  because  nine-tenths 
of  it  were  British  dominions;  the  remain- 
ing tenth  was  the  territory  inhabited  by  our 
Kafir  enemies,  and  which  was  now  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  but  the  seaside  by 
British   dominions.     The  area  of  British 
South  Africa  was  260,000  square  miles — 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Austrian 
empire.     Its  population  amounted  to  about 
700,000  persons;  of  these,  one-seventh,  or 
about  100,000,  were  of  European  origin, 
the  greater  portion  of  whom  were  discon- 
tented;   about   150,000  were  Hottentots 
and  mongrel  races,  generally  disaffected; 
about  350,000  were  Kafirs  and  kindred 
tribes,  most  of  whom  were  our  avowed  ene- 
»;    and  the  remaining  100,000  were 
xot       8  in  Natal,  of  doubtful  allegiance. 
In      )  midst  of  this  discontented,  traitor- 
or  hostile  population,  we  had  about 
^      itish  troops,  who,  alone  and  un- 
^  I     iording  to  Sir  Harry  Smith, 
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carrying  on  a  war  over  an  area  of  three 
times  the  size  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
tribes  as  fierce  as  the  Circassians  or  the 
Algerines.     No  fewer  than  80,000  French 
troops   were    required    in   Algiers.      He 
thought,   therefore,   the   state    of    South 
Africa  was  critical,  and  it  was  no  wonder 
that  our  military  expenditure  on  Acconnt 
of  it  had  increased  of  late  years.     The 
other  cause  of  the  great  increase  in  our 
military  expenditure  on  account  of  South 
Africa  had  been  the  abolition,  in  1833,  of 
the  old  and  cheap  effectual  system  of  sdf- 
protection  by  the  colonists.     With  regard 
to  that  system,  he  must  observe  that  it 
was  similar  to  that  which  had  been  used 
by  our  colonists  in  North  America  in  thdr 
conflicts  with  the  Indians.     In  South  Af- 
rica  it  had   originated   with  the   Dutch, 
when  the  Dutch  and  the  Kafirs  first  met 
on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  colony  of  the 
Cape.     The  superior  cattle  of  the  Dutch 
had  irresistibly  tempted  the  cupidity  of  the 
Kafir.     A  petty  warfare  had  ensued,  like 
that  which  had  raged  in  former  times  on 
the  borders  between  England  and  Scot- 
land.    The  Boers,  as  the  frontier  Dutch 
were  called,  had  combined  for  mutual  as- 
sistance, and  formed  a  regular  system  of 
irregular  defence  called  the  commando  sys- 
tem.  When  the  cattle  of  a  boer  was  stolen, 
he  seized  his  loaded  musket,  mountedf  his 
horse,  and  his  friends  together,  went  off  in 
pursuit  of  his  property,  and  righted  him- 
self with  a  strong  hand :  if  he  recovered 
his  property,  so  much  the  hetter;  if  he  did 
not,  he  had  nobody  to  blame  hut  himself. 
In  these  expeditions  the  boer  classed  the 
prowling  and  marauding  savage  with  the 
beast  of  prey,  and  shot  down  with  equal 
zest  the  cattle-stealing  lion  and  the  cattle- 
stealing  Kafir.     By  these  means  the  been 
had  defended  themselves  as  effectually  on 
the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Cape  of  Oood 
Hope,  as  their  descendants  had  done  oa 
the  Orange  territory  and  Natal,  and  now 
did  under  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  whence 
they  had  offered  to  come   to  our  asnsi- 
ance.     The  commando  system   had  con- 
tinued in  full  vigour  up  to  the  year  1833, 
when  it  was  abolished.     He  asserted  that 
the    system    had    worked    well    on   the 
whole,  in  protecting  the  lives   and  pro- 
perty of  the  frontier  farmers.     He  found 
that  under  that  system  our  military  force 
in  South  Africa  had  been   steadily  and 
gradually  diminished  since  the  war;  and 
consequently  our  military  expenditure  had 
also  been   steadily  and  gradually  dimin- 
ished.  Ho  found  diat  in  1816  our  military 
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force  in  South  Africa  had  amounted  to 
4,500  men;  that  in  almost  every  subse- 
quent year,  down  to  1833,  it  had  been  re- 
gularly diminished,  till  in  1833  it  amounted 
only  to  2,000  men,  and  in  that  year  our 
effective  military  expenditure  was  100,000^. 
Since  then  it  had  gone  on  steadily  and 
rapidly  increasing,  both  in  periods  of  peace 
and  in  periods  of  war.  If  each  of  these 
periods  were  compared  separately,  it  would 
be  found  that  our  peace  expenditure  and 
our  war  expenditure  had  each  of  them  in- 
creased very  nearly  in  the  same  ratio  since 
1833.  For  instance,  on  the  average  of  the 
two  years  of  peace,  ending  with  1834,  our 
effective  military  expenditure  on  account 
of  South  Africa  had  been  100,000?.  a 
year;  on  the  average  of  the  three  years  of 
peace,  ending  with  1846,  that  expenditure 
had  jncreased  to  280,0002.  a  year,  or  to 
nearly  three  times  what  it  had  been  in 
1833;  and,  lastly,  on  the  average  of  the 
two  years  of  peace,  ending  with  1850,  that 
expenditure  had  amounted  to  380,000^  a 
year,  or  to  nearly  four  times  what  it  had 
been  in  1833.  Next,  with  regard  to  pe- 
riods of  war.  There  had  been  no  war  of 
any  importance  in  the  interval  between 
1819  and  1833.  Since  1833  there  had 
been  three  Kafir  wars  :  the  first  was  said 
to  have  cost  500,0002. ,  the  second  had 
cost  nearly  2,000,0002.,  and  we  should  be 
lucky  if  3,000,0002.  covered  the  expense 
of  the  present  one.  For  the  year  of  war 
1835  our  effective  military  expenditure  on 
account  of  South  Africa  had  been  returned 
at  240,0002.  On  the  average  of  the  two 
years  of  war,  1846  and  1847,  that  expen- 
diture had  amounted  to  860,0002.  a  year, 
or  more  than  three  times  what  it  had  been 
in  1885;  and  during  last  year  that  expen- 
diture must  have  amounted  to  1,000,0002., 
or  fully  four  times  what  it  bad  been  in  1835. 
Therefore,  since  1833  our  peace  expendi- 
ture and  our  war  expenditure  on  account  of 
South  Africa  had  each  of  them  increased 
fourfold,  and  our  last  peace  expenditure  had 
exceeded  by  a  large  percentage  our  former 
war  expenditure.  Therefore  the  year  1833 
constituted  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our 
South  African  expenditure.  From  the 
peace  up  to  that  year  our  expenditure  had 
gone  on  gradually  diminishing;  in  that 
year  it  reached  its  minimum.  Since  then 
it  had  gone  on  steadily  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  would  increase  if  the  present 
system  should  be  adhered  to.  In  1833  a 
great  change  had  been  made  in  our  South 
African  policy ;  the  old  cheap  and  effectual 
Ajstem  of  self-protection  by  the  colonists 
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had  been  abolished,  and  the  Colonial  Office 
had  substituted  for  it  the  system  of  pro- 
tecting the  frontier  by  treaties  made  with 
savages,  and  enforced  by  British  troops. 
By  those  treaties  we  had  theoretically 
transformed  the  South  African  savages 
into  the  citizens  of  a  regularly-established 
State;  we  had  vainly  expected  that  their 
chiefs  would  recognise  and  observe  the  law 
of  nations;  we  had  entered  into  diplomatic 
relations  with  them;  we  had  appointed 
agents  to  reside  amongst  them;  we  had 
stipulated  that  the  chiefs  should  prevent 
depredations,  should  restore  stolen  proper- 
ty, or  make  compensation.  Those  stipula- 
tions had  been  ill  kept;  for  the  Kafirs  were, 
to  use  the  words  of  their  own  great  chief, 
Sandilli,  a  nation  of  irreclaimable  thieves, 
and  there  was  no-  difference  between  chiefs 
and  followers.  The  chiefs  had  been  ut- 
terly faithless.  They  had  displayed  the 
greatest  skill  and  ingenuity  in  evading  the 
provisions  of  the  treaties.  The  frontier 
farmers  had  bitterly  complained  that  the 
British  Government,  which  bad  deprived 
them  of  the  right  of  redressing  their  own 
wrongs,  had  not  sufficiently  protected  them 
against  the  depredations  of  the  Kafirs* 
Some  of  these  complaints  had,  without 
doubt,  been  well  founded.  With  regard  to 
others,  he  (Sir  W.  Molesworth)  must  ob- 
serve that  when  individuals  bad  to  redress 
their  own  wrongs,  and  when  in  so  doing 
they  had  to  incur  considerable  risk  and 
trouble,  they  were  apt  to  overlook  minor 
wrongs,  which  were  not  worth  the  risk  and 
trouble  of  redressing;  and  this  had  been 
the  case  under  the  commando  system.  But 
when,  as  under  the  treaty  system,  a  Go- 
vernment undertook  to  redress  the  wrongs 
of  individuals,  then  every  wrong,  however 
trifling,  real  or  imaginary,  became,  if  un- 
redressed, the  source  of  grievous  complaint 
against  the  Government.  Thus,  whenever, 
under  the  treaty  system,  a  sheep  bad  been 
lost,  or  an  ox  had  strayed  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape,  the 
farmer  bad  invariably  assumed  that  the 
Kafirs  had  stolen  it,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  recover  it.  Therefore, 
partly  on  account  of  real,  partly  on  account 
of  imaginary  depredations,  the  Colonial 
Government  had  been  contantly  called  up- 
on to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  treaties 
with  the  savages.  But  those  treaties  could 
only  be  strictly  enforced  by  constant  re- 
course to  armed  force,  and  that  would  lead 
to  war.  Some  governors  rashly  engaged 
in  war;  others  endeavoured  to  avoid  war. 
For  instance,  Sir  George  Napier,  who  had 
2  B 
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been  Governor  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  from  1837  to  1844,  had 
stated  in  his  despatches,  and  in  his  evi- 
dence before  the  Kafir  Committee,  that  he 
bad  been  repeatedly  urged  to  make  war 
npon  the  Kafirs,  and  that  there  were  many 
persons  in  South  Africa  who  profited 
largely  by  Kafir  wars.  Sir  George  Napier 
had  stated  that  he  thought  it  a  great  folly 
for  a  great  country  like  England  to  be  easily 
provoked  into  a  Kafir  war;  that  he  had  de- 
clined, for  the  sake  of  a  few  head  of  cattle, 
to  incur  the  expense  of  a  Kafir  war;  and  he 
had  proposed,  instead  of  going  to  war,  to 
pay,  in  certain  special  cases,  compensa- 
tion out  of  the  public  purse  to  persons 
who  had  sufi^ered  from  Kafir  depredations. 
With  regard  to  this  this  policy,  he  (Sir  W. 
Molesworth)  must  mention  a  fact  well  de- 
serving of  attention,  namely,  that  the  in- 
terest of  one-fifth  of  the  sum  which  a  year 
of  Kafir  war  would  cost,  would  more  than 
cover  the  average  annual  loss  from  Kafir 
depredations.  For  Sir  George  Napier  had 
stated  that  during  the  six  years  of  his  Go- 
vernment the  average  annual  loss  from 
Kafir  depredations  had  not  exceeded  6,0002. 
a  year.  The  Committee  knew  that  a  Kafir 
war  now  cost  about  1 ,000,0002.  a  year.  He 
(Sir  W.  Molesworth)  found  that  the  state- 
ments of  Sir  George  Napier  were  con- 
firmed by  official  returns:  he  found  that 
on  the  average  number  of  the  six  years 
from  1837  to  1843,  the  average  nnmber  of 
horses  lost  were  220  a  year,  and  of  oxen 
about  900;  their  value,  at  about  102.  each 
for  horses,  and  about  32.  18«.  a  head  for 
rattle,  would  be  less  than  6,(X)02.  a  rear. 
Therefore  the  cost  of  one  year  of  Kafir 
war  would  more  than  cover  the  loss  from  a 
eentury  and  a  half  of  Kafir  depredations. 
This  was  a  somewhat  mercantile  view  of 
the  question,  but  he  (Sir  W.  Molesworth) 
thought  it  a  sensible  one.  For  the  six 
years  of  Sir  George  Napier's  Government, 
there  had  been  no  Kafir  war.  Sir  George 
Napier  was  an  old  soldier.  He  knew  the 
toils  and  cost  of  war.  Ho  would  not 
rashly  engage  in  it.  He  thought  that 
neither  the  honour  nor  the  dignity  of  Great 
Britain  required  it  to  treat  savage  tribes 
as  civilised  nations,  nor  to  engage  in  regu- 
lar war  with  Kafirs,  as  with  ,an  European 
eommunity,  for  violation  of  treaties  and  for 
offences  against  the  law  of  nations.  The 
policy  of  Sir  George  Napier  had  not  been 
followed  by  his  successors.  In  1846  Sir 
Peregrine  Maitland  had  involved  ns  in  a 
Kafir  war  for  the  loss  of  one  axe.  In 
184:7  Sir  Henry  Fottinger  had  renewed 
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that  war  for  the  loss  of  two  goata.  GrMt 
Britain  had  about  2,000,0002.  to  pay,  and 
the  consequence  had  been,  that  British 
money  had  abounded  in  Cape  Town,  aad 
commerce  had  flourished.  The  present  war 
would  be  more  expensive  than  the  Imst  ontp 
for  wo  had  now  in  South  Africa  half  $M 
many  troops  again  as  we  had  in  the  war  of 
1846.  The  present  war  had  been  prodaoed, 
partly  by  causes  similar  to  those  which  had 
produced  former  Kafir  wars,  partly  by 
three  special  causes.  Those  causes  had 
been — Ist.  The  conduct  of  Sir  Harrj 
Smith  in  making  himself,  in  1847*  tlie 
Mkori  Mkalu,  or  Great  Chief  6f  British 
Kafraria.  2nd.  The  frontier  policy  of  Sir 
Harry  Smith,  which  had  consisted  in  per- 
petual and  vexatious  interference  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Kafirs,  and  in  a  continual 
and  galling  attempt  to  destroy  the  autho- 
rity of  their  chiefs.  3rd.  The  ignorance 
of  Sir  Harry  Smith  of  the  feelings  which 
the  Kafirs  entertained  towards  him  and  hii 
frontier  policy.  He  (Sir  W.  Molcaworth) 
had  proved  these  positions  at  length  last 
year.  He  would  not  do  so  again,  for  they 
had  not  been  contradicted,  and  in  fact  they 
had  been  admitted  in  the  last  despatches 
of  Earl  Groy.  He  thought  that  Sir  Harrjr 
Smith  ought  to  have  been  recalled  long 
ago;  in  fact  he  ought  never  to  have  been 
appointed  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  He  spoke  only  of  the  civil  pro- 
ceedings of  Sir  Harry  Smith.  He  did  not 
feci  competent  to  pronounce  a  decided 
opinion  upon  the  military  proceedinga  of 
Sir  Harry  Smith;  he  must,  however,  say 
that  he  could  not  discover  any  eosaptial 
difference  between  those  taetica  and  thooe 
for  which  Sir  Harry  Smith  had  aeqwred 
grent  renown  in  the  Kafir  war  of  1835. 
Those  tactics  had  been  to  atarre  the 
Kafirs  into  submission  by  invading  their 
fatnesses  and  sweeping  off  their  cattle 
For  the  success  of  these  tactics  it  was  in- 
dispensable to  prevent  the  Kafirs  from 
simultaneously  invading  our  colony,  and 
sweeping  off  the  cattle  of  the  cokmiat 
For  these  purposes  two  armies  were  indis- 
pensable, namely,  an  invading  army  and  a 
protecting  army.  Of  one  of  theae  annias 
Sir  Harry  Smith  had  been  deprhrod  hj 
the  discontent  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  disaf- 
fection of  the  Hottcntota.  Tfaerefore, 
when  Sir  Harry  Smith  invaded  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  Kafirs,  and  awept  off  their 
cattle,  the  Kafirs  turned  our  flanh,  invaded 
the  colony,  and  carried  off  the  cattle  of 
the  colonists;  and  when  Sir  Harry  Smitk 
returned  from  the  fastacflicaoC  the  EaAoh 
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bringing  along  with  bim  their  cattle,  the 
Kafirs  returned  to  their  fastnesses,  taking 
along  with  them  the  cattle  of  the  colo- 
nists. Therefore,  for  the  ill  success  of 
Sir  Harry  Smith's  tactics,  those  persons 
were  chiefly  to  blame  who  had  produced 
discontent  amongst  the  Dutch,  and  disaf- 
fection amongst  the  Hottentots.  Into  the 
oauiea  of  that  discontent  and  disaffection 
he  would  not  inquire  at  present.  He  must 
say,  however,  that,  when  he  considered 
the  position  of  our  gallant  troops  in  South 
Africa,  in  the  midst  of  a  population  one- 
half  of  whom  were  hostile,  and  the  other 
half  were,  in  ahout  equal  proportions,  dis- 
contented, disaffected,  and  doubtful — when 
he  considered  that  those  troops  had  not 
suffered  one  positive  defeat,  had  not  lost 
one  single  convoy,  but  had  accomplished 
many  ^lant  feats  of  arms,  he  thought 
that  they  deserved  great  credit  for  them- 
selves, and  reflected  credit  upon  their  vete- 
ran eommander,  whose  health  had  been 
weU  nigh  worn  out  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  A  high  military  authority  had 
expressed  his  opinion,  in  another  place, 
that  when  the  fastnesses  of  the  Kafirs 
were  storaied  by  our  troops,  they  ought  to 
be  destroyed,  and  roads  ought  to  be  made 
into  them.  With  the  utniost  deferenoe  to 
that  high  authority,  he  (Sir  W.  Moles- 
worth)  doubted  whether  those  things  could 
be  done  by  any  aiuount  of  military  force 
which  we  could  send  to  South  Africa. 
The  fastnesses  of  the  Kafirs  were  of  two 
kinds,  either  steep  mountains,  capped  with 
sandstone,  resemhling  vast  fortifications, 
with  huge  masses  of  sandstone  rising  several 
feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground;  or  deep, 
narrow,  gloomy  ravines  called  kloofs.  Both 
jBOUfDtains  and  ravines  were  covered  with 
the  peculiar  bush  of  South  Africa.  In  that 
bofih,  and  behind  the  masses  of  sandstone, 
the  Kafirs  lurked  and  skirmished  with  im- 
punity, retreating  as  our  troops  advanced, 
advancing  as  our  troops  retreated.  Our 
troops  had  stormed  some  of  these  fast- 
nesses three  or  four  times  over,  with  con- 
eideroble  loss  to  themselves,  and  with  a 
loas  to  the  Kafirs  too  frequently  doubtful ; 
for  it  was  uncommonly  difficult  to  kill  the 
Kafirs.  They  were  very  tenacious  of  life, 
and  their  spare  diet  of  milk,  and  healthy 
climate,  enahled  them  to  recover  speedily 
from  wounds  which  would  be  certainly 
fatal  to  Europeans.  Now,  our  troops 
could  not  occupy  these  fastnesses,  for^hey 
could  not  live  in  them.  To  open  roads 
into  them  over  the  mountains  and  the 
kloofe  would  be  a  UA  of  immeme  engi- 


neering difficulty,  and  would  cost  an  im- 
mense sum  of  money,  both  in  making  and 
keeping  in  repair.  And  when  the  roads 
had  been  made,  unless  the  bush  on  both 
sides  were  destroyed,  they  would  only  be 
narrow  defiles,  and  the  Kafir  lurking  in 
the  bush  would  shoot  with  impunity  at  our 
passing  troops.  But  to  destroy  the  bush 
would  be  a  task  of  herculean  labour,  for 
the  bush  would  not  burnt  it  vas  composed 
of  plants  of  so  juicy  a  nature  that  flame 
would  not  communicate  from  one  plant  to 
another.  The  peculiar  bush  of  South 
Africa  was  unlike  anything  in  any  other 
part  of  the  globe.  It  was  more  difficjult 
to  destroy  or  penetrate  tlian  jthe  densest 
thickets  of  the  tropics.  It  consisted  of 
various  thornj  succulent  plants  of  genera 
which  must  be  well  knowxi  tp  niany  hon. 
Gentlemen ;  for  instance,  of  plants  of  th^ 
Aloe^  justly  called  ferox  by  botanists ;  of 
plants  of  the  Zamia,  most  appropriately 
termed  horrida;  of  plants  of  various  kind? 
of  Euphorbia,  some  with  tall  eolumnal 
stems,  beset  with  formidable  spines,  others 
resembling  prickly  clubs,  others  like  ve- 
getating pincushions ;  others,  when  cnt^ 
pouring  forth  an  acrid  milky  poison,  which, 
coming  in  contact  with  the  human  skin, 
produced  virulent  ulcers.  An  European 
could  not  make  one  single  ^tep  in  this 
bush  without  cutting  his  way,  except  in 
the  paths  made  by  wild  beasts.  But  the 
Kafirs,  with  wonderful  dexterity  and  agility 
crept  through  the  bottom  of  the  bush  like 
snakes  and  other  reptiles,  and  none  but 
Hottentots  could  follow  them.  To  destroy 
this  bush,  it  must  be  cut  down  by  the 
hand  of  man;  and  it  must  be  kept  down,  or 
it  would  soon  spring  up  again.  To  cut 
it  down  an  army  of  labourers  would  be 
required  ;  whilst  doing  ao,  an  army  would 
be  required  to  protect  the  labourers ;  and, 
when  done,  the  ground  would  be  so  sterile 
and  arid,  that  it  could  not  be  applied  to 
any  useful  purposes.  Therefore  he  thought 
it  probable  that  the  bush  of  South  Africa 
never  would  nor  never  could  be  destroyed, 
and  would  continue  to  afford  hiding-places 
for  Kafirs  as  long  as  Kafirs  should  exist : 
consequently  he  deemed  it  impossible  to 
put  a  stop  to  Kafir  wars  by  destroying 
their  fastnesses  and  making  roads.  He 
was  afraid  that  the  present  Kafir  war  was 
not  at  an  end.  He  believed,  however,  that 
the  commencement  of  the  termination  had 
hegun.  It  was  a  most  important  quQStion, 
what  should  be  done  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  similar  wars?  He  should  not 
discuss  that  question  at  present,  except  to 
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repeat  a  warning  which  he  had  given  to 
that  House  four  years  ago,  namelj,  that 
if  our  present  South  African  policy  should 
he  adhered  to,  there  would  he  a  Kafir  war 
at  the  end  of  every  four  or  five  years,  unless, 
indeed,  we  were  to  attempt  to  prevent  a 
Kafir  war  hy  keeping  a  large  military  force 
permanently   stationed   in   South   Africa. 
lie  thought  that  under  the  present  system 
at  least   7,000  British  troops  would  he 
required  to  he  permanently  stationed   in 
South  Africa  to  preserve  peace  and  order 
within  the  British  dominions ;  for  instance, 
4,000  men  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the 
colony  of  the  Cape,  1,000  in  Natal,  1,000 
in  the  Orange  territory,  and  1,000  for  a 
garrison  and  reserved  force  at  Cape  Town. 
Those  7,000  men  would  cost  in  effective 
military  expenditure  prohahly  500,000?.  a 
year  on  the  average  of  years.     This  was 
not   an   extravagant   estimate.      For   the 
aevcn  years   ending   1850,   our  effective 
military  expenditure  on  account  of  South 
Africa  had  amounted  to  3,334,000?.,  or 
ahout  480,000?.  a  year ;  and  the  average 
number  of  British  troops  in  South  Africa 
during  that  period   was    4,800.      There 
could  be  little  doubt  that,  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  the  military  expenditure  of 
this  country  on  account  of  South  Africa, 
for  the  next  period  of  seven  years — nomely, 
that  ending  1857 — would  bo  greater  than 
that  for  the  period  ending  1850 — because 
the  present  war  was  a  more  formidable 
one  than  that  of  1846  and  1847;  because 
Natal  and  the  Orange  sovereignty,  which 
had  been  acquired  in  the  former  period, 
were  beginning  to  become  expensive,  and 
hecause  there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  im- 
mediately after  the  termination  of  the  last 
war.    Sir  Harry  Smith,  with  a  view  to 
economy,  had  made  too  large  a  reduction 
in   the   military  force   of   South   Africa. 
Under  the  present  system  there  was  this 
dilemma   with   regard   to    South  Africa ; 
if  you  made  too  large  a  reduction  in  your 
military  force  with  a  view  to  the  saving 
of  money,  the  savages  were  emboldened 
to  disregard  their  treaties  more  than  they 
usually  did,  and   then,   if  war  followed, 
more  than  your  savings  were  soon  spent ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  you  wish  to  enforce 
treaties  and  preserve  peace,  you  must  con- 
stantly maintain  in  South  Africa  a  largo 
military  force,   and   incur  almost  a  war 
iture.     He  thought,  therefore,  that 
the  present  system  no  prudent  Scc- 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  should, 
tenDiDation  of  the  present  war, 
to'  pi       Te  peace  and  order  in 
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British  South  Africa  with  lees  than  7,000 
British  troops.  He  might,  peiiiaps,  fn*  a 
time  do  with  less,  and  if  he  were  lockj, 
and  the  tenure  of  his  office  short,  he  might 
get  some  credit  as  an  economist,  bat  in 
all  probabihty  he  would  bequeath  a  costly 
Kafir  war  to  his  successor.  For  instance, 
had  Earl  Grey  not  returned  to  office  at 
the  beginning  of  last  year,  the  finance 
accounts  for  the  last  years  of  his  adminis* 
tration  would  have  shown  a  considerable 
diminution  in  our  military  expenditure  on 
account  of  South  Africa,  but  he  would 
have  bequeathed  to  his  successors  the  whole 
of  the  present  Kafir  war.  Therefore,  if 
we  were  determined  to  adhere  to  onr  pre- 
sent South  African  policy,  we  must  make 
up  our  minds  to  pay  annually  about  St.  a 
head  for  the  defence  of  ererj  European 
colonist  in  South  Africa,  or  about  500,OOOL 
a  year.  In  his  opinion  a  great  change 
ought  to  be  made  in  our  system  of  South 
African  policy.  We  ought  to  giye  to  the 
colonists  of  South  Africa  the  freest  insti- 
tutions  and  the  complete  control  over  their 
local  affairs.  We  ought  as  soon  after  the 
termination  of  the  present  war  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  to  require  those 
colonists  to  take  upon  themselTes  the  de- 
fence of  their  frontier  against  the  native 
races ;  and  finally  to  reduce  the  military 
force  in  South  Africa  to  be  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  this  country  to  a  garrison 
at  Cape  Town,  with  a  proportionate  reduc- 
tion in  our  military  expenditure.  He  would 
choose  another  opportunity  for  discussiiig 
these  questions. 

Mr.  HUME  wished  to  know  to  what 
period  this  Vote  extended ;  whether  for 
the  whole  of  the  year,  or  for  a  portion  of 
the  year;  and  he  also  wished  for  accounts 
to  be  produced  from  the  colony,  to  enaUe 
the  Committee  to  judge  respecting  the 
probability  of  a  continuance  of  this  expen* 
diture. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  present  Estimate  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  Kafir  war  was  up  to  the 
present  time — that  was  to  say,  up  to  the 
25th  of  March.  With  regard  to  the  future 
prospects  of  the  war,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  form  an  estimate,  hut  he  trusted 
that  the  next  mail  would  bring  them  cheers 
ing  prospects. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  Sir,  in  reference 
to  what  the  right  bon.  Gentleman  has  jail 
stated,  I  hope  the  Committee  will  not 
rashly  infer  from  what  he  has  stated — ^I 
have  no  doubt  with  perfect  good  faith— 
that  this  Vote  of  460,0001.  to-night,  In- 
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gether  with  the  Vote  of  last  year,  amount- 
ing to  300,000?.  represents  anything  like 
the  total  expense  of  the  war.  Because  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is  perfectly  aware, 
and  the  Committee,  I  have  no  doubt,  will 
bear  in  mind,  that  these  votes,  on  the  con- 
trary, represent  only  the  extra  expenditure 
of  the  war,  or  rather  only  a  part  of  the 
extra  expenditure;  because,  if  we  want  to 
get  a  full  pecuniary  view  of  the  case,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  charge  that  war 
with  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  military 
force  employed  in  it.  But,  Sir,  the  figures 
of  the  pecuniary  expenditure  are  not  the 
entire,  and  perhaps  they  are  not  the  worst, 
part  of  the  evil ;  but  these  figures  are 
frightful,  and  in  themselves  almost  incred- 
ible. The  tales  of  our  frontier  policy  at 
the  Cape,  and  the  losses  which  that  policy 
has  brought  upon  this  country,  when  they 
are  recounted  to  those  who  come  after 
us,  will  appear  all  but  fabulous.  It  will 
appear  the  height  of  extravagance  that 
this  country  should  have  gone  a  hunting, 
as  it  were,  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth  to  find  means  and  opportunities  of 
squandering  its  treasure  and  the  lives  of 
its  subjects  for  no  conceivable  purpose  of 
policy.  It  had  not  been  done  with  a  view 
to  found  colonies,  or  to  extend  them  with  a 
greater  effect  than  might  have  been  done 
under  a  different  system,  but  to  deprive 
them  of  the  opportunity  of  learning  the 
lessons  of  freedom,  of  self-reliance,  and  of 
independence,  which  can  alone  train  them 
to  social  union,  and  ensure  their  perma- 
nent connexion  with  this  country.  The 
Committee  are  much  indebted  to  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Southward  (Sir 
W.  Molesworth)  on  this  occasion,  as  on 
many  former  occasions,  for  having  laid 
before  us  in  a  form  the  most  luminous, 
and  with  a  diligence  the  most  praiseworthy, 
many  of  the  facts  which  bear  upon  this 
interesting  and  most  painful  question.  I 
think  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  follow 
him  over  the  ground  which  he  has  taken 
up,  though  there  is  abundant  scope  for 
that  arithmetical  calculation  and  computa- 
tion which  will  bring  vividly  before  the 
popular  mind  of  this  country  the  enormous 
absurdities  which  we  are  perpetrating  in 
South  Africa.  When  you  are  told  that 
the  government  of  South  Africa,  not  in 
one  or  two  isolated  years,  but  constantly 
and  permanently,  costs  more  per  head  of 
the  population  than  the  government  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  you  will  think 
that  strange,  and  begin  to  look  grave. 
But  look  at  it  in  another  aspect — ask  your- 


selves what  is  the  character  of  the  province 
you  are  defending — what  is  the  amount  of 
its  European  population  ?  Sir,  there  is  a 
return  laid  upon  the  table  of  this  House 
which  gives  the  different  population  of  the 
white  and  coloured  inhabitants;  and  from 
that  return  it  appears  that  5,500  souls  is 
the  entire  white  population  of  the  provinces 
of  Albert  and  Victoria,  in  the  district  of 
Eafraria.  If  you  were  to  buy  up  these 
5,500  souls,  men,  women,  and  children,  ten 
times  over — if  you  were  to  transport  them 
all  in  carriages  and  four  from  the  provinces 
which  they  inhabit  to  districts  where  they 
would  be  in  a  condition  of  security,  the 
expenditure  would  not  amount  to  one-fourth 
of  that  which  you  are  now  expending  on  a 
Kafir  war ;  and  for  what  ?  What  con- 
cieivable  object  have  you  in  view  ?  I  would 
not  urge  this  pecuniary  view  of  the  ques- 
tion were  it  to  induce  you  to  forego  the 
object  of  conferring  some  permanent  ben- 
efit, some  great  advantages,  upon  South 
Africa;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  system 
which  you  are  now  pursuing  confers  upon 
South  Africa  no  benefit  whatever,  but  en- 
sures the  perpetual  recurrence  of  wars  with 
a  regularity  which  is  perfectly  astounding. 
Now  what  is  the  course  which  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Government  ought  to  pursue  ? 
It  would  be  needless,  on  this  occasion,  to 
resume  old  quarrels.  We  are  not  here  to 
discuss  the  conduct  in  particular  of  this  or 
that  Governor,  or  of  this  or  that  Minister, 
except  that  in  justice  to  Sir  Harry  Smith 
I  must  say,  with  my  hon.  Friend  who  has 
just  sat  down,  that  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
valid  ground  for  censure  on  that  gallant 
officer's  military  character.  I  set  aside 
all  retrospect  of  a  controversial  character, 
but  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  now  to  re- 
peat words  similar  to  those  which  I  believe 
I  used  on  a  former  occasion,  when  the  last 
Kafir  war  was  drawing  to  a  close.  On  that 
occasion  I  followed  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Northampton  (Mr. 
V.  Smith),  in  beseeching  and  entreating 
Parliament  seriously  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  our  frontier  and  colonial  policy,  to 
take  advantage  of  that  golden  opportunity 
when  the  public  mind  was  smarting  under 
the  sufferings  which  had  been  entailed  by 
our  past  course  of  proceeding,  and  when 
subjects,  though  connected  with  one  of  our 
most  remote  dependencies,  no  longer  ap- 
peared dry  and  uninteresting,  but  when 
arguments  thus  addressed  ad  crumenam, 
were  felt  to  have  weight,  and  to  show  that 
attention  to  a  question  which,  not  on  eco- 
nomical grounds  alone,  but  on  public  and 
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politicftl  grounds,  was  felt  to  be  of  the 
deepest  interest.  There  is,  however,  one 
passage  in  the  instructions  which  have 
been  addressed  by  the  late  Colonial  Secre- 
tary to  the  gallant  Officer  who  has  gone 
out  to  assume  the  Government  at  the  Cape, 
to  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  adverting, 
because  it  is  a  passage  which  may  be  char- 
acterised as  eminently  prospective.  I  will 
not  answer  for  the  verbal  accuracy  of  my 
quotation,  but  I  think  that  General  Cath- 
cart  is  instructed  hv  the  late  Colonial  Sec- 
rotary,  in  the  first  instance  to  address  him- 
self to  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  He  is 
instructed  next  to  expedite  the  operation 
of  the  constitution;  and  he  is  instructed, 
lastly,  to  consider  fully  the  question  of  our 
frontier  policy,  and  to  make  a  report  on 
that  question,  which  is  to  bo  6ubmitte<l  to 
the  Government,  and  to  tho  British  Par- 
liament. Now,  Sir,  the  prospect  thus 
opened  is  one,  I  confess,  by  no  means 
satisfactory  to  me.  I  am  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  the  debates  which  have  taken 
place  in  this  country  with  regard  to  the 
difference  between  one  svstem  of  colonial 
policy  and  another,  arc,  in  the  main,  idle, 
futile,  and  mischievous  debates.  They  are 
all  based  upon  the  false  assumption  that 
the  regulation  of  the  relations  between  the 
European  settlers  and  the  barbarous  na- 
tives of  South  Africa,  are  matters  to  be 
settled  by  a  gentleman  sitting  in  Downing- 
street.  These  schemes  all  proceed  on  the 
false  assumption  that  the  mainspring,  the 
moving  power,  of  the  operations  of  frontier 
policy,  is  here,  and  not  in  the  colony — that 
the  responsibility  for  every  depredation 
committed  rests  on  this  country,  and  not 
on  the  inhabitants  of  South  Africa.  It  is 
not  in  the  present  century  that  for  the 
first  time  these  things  have  been  consid- 
ered, and  we  arc  not  without  the  light  of 
experience  to  guide  us,  but  unfortunately 
we  have  chosen  to  reject  it.  The  colonists 
of  North  America  had  aborigines  to  deal 
with.  Did  they  trouble  this  country  for 
armaments,  and  for  votes  of  500,000^  or 
1,000,000^.,  or  Mk  for  the  lives  and  blood 
of  our  gallant  men  in  order  to  defend  them 
against  the  attacks  of  barbarians  on  their 
borders  ?  No.  They  knew  well  how  to 
I  id  tliemseives  ;  and  in  defending  them- 
1  y  not  only  exempted  ns  from  the 

,  bat  ther  regulated  their  affairs 
b  II  if  we  had  spent  the 

al  resources  to  do  it  for 
•  my  most  re- 
fundamental 
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in  the  instmetions  giyea  to  Oeneral  Oath* 
cart.  It  is  not  for  any  GoTemmeat  or 
Parliament  of  the  country  to  deriao  aaj 
new  system  of  frontier  policy  for  tho  Oa^ 
of  Good  Hope  ;  and  I  am  eertainly  amaaed 
that  a  nobleman,  possessing  soch  groat «■- 
perience  as  the  late  Seoretary  of  State  lor 
the  Colonies,  should  announce  gravely  \m 
conviction  that  the  time  has  now  airired 
when  it  is  necessary  for  this  countiy  to 
consider  some  change  in  the  frontier  p^ 
licy  of  the  South  African  Gol«iiea.  Sir, 
we  have  been  considering  little  elao  for  tbo 
past  twenty-five  years,  and  eirery  cbaago 
we  have  made  has  only  left  matters  worse 
than  before.  We  have  been  cbangiag  tbo 
frontier  policy  for  years  past,  just  aa  a 
man,  when  weary  of  lying  upon  one 
turns  to  the  other,  not  beoaoao  he  has  aay 
hopes  of  deriving  relief  from  the  ohango, 
but  because  the  excessive  wearineos  and 
disrrust  of  the  position  in  which  ho  lies 
makes  him  believe  that  no  other  position 
can  be  worse.  Do  not  let  us  enter  opsa 
the  consideration  of  such  a  suhjoot  with 
feelings  like  these.  We  have  seen  a  largo 
expenditure  exhausted — ^we  have  ooea  all 
that  the  ingenuity  of  men  can  do— -we  have 
seen  all  that  benevolence  can  do — aU  that 
courage  can  do  has  been  done,  and  in  vua; 
and  the  result  of  all  this  is  that  yonr  posi' 
tion  is  worse,  and  worse  prospects  atiU  aio 
before  you,  unless  you  ohange  tho 
mental  policy  which  has  dictated  all 
past  proceedings.  Sir,  if  I  am  right  « 
my  opinions,  it  is  to  the  colonists  tbea* 
selves  that  we  must  look  for  the  change  in 
the  frontier  relations  of  the  ooloBy.  Wo 
must  not  only  look  to  them  for  the  doNr- 
nii  nation  of  their  frontier  policy,  bat  "to 
must  leave  the  colooists  to  determine  what 
that  frontier  is  to  be.  It  will  not  do  It 
send  gentlemen  from  this  conn  try  to  dh^ 
port  themselves  in  the  wilds  of  Kafraria  bj 
adding  once  a  week  or  once  a  tetnigbt 
some  space  of  country  as  largo,  or  two  sr 
three  times  as  laige,  as  Great  BritMO«  to 
the  British  dominions  of  the  Capo.  Wlia^ 
ever  is  done  there  must  be  done  nndor  tho 
responsibility  of  the  popular  ooaatitatton 
you  are  about  to  accord  to  tira  oofamy. 
Rely  upon  it  if  yoa  will  give  the  boon  of 
local  liberty  without  stint,  and  having  lO- 
gard,  of  course,  to  Imperial  nmly f  if  ysa 
will  give  tho  colony  this  boon  of  lossl 
liberty  without  stint  and  withoat  limiutisn, 
you  will  find  no  disposition  on  their  port 
to  grudge  the  sacrifice  and  oflbrtn  whiA 
will  be  necessary  for  the  oolf>dof onoo  of  iho 
Colony.    I  am  not  so  Tiaonaiy  as  to  i^ 
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that  we  can  expect  at  once  to  put  an  end 
to  our  military  system  upon  the  frontiers 
of  the  Colony.     What  I  want  to  see  done 
is  the  centre  of  responsibility  and  of  motion 
which  has  been    wrongly    placed  in  this 
country  by  modern  and  vicious  policy,  in 
despite  of  ancient  and  better  experience, 
carried  back  to  that  place  from  which  it 
ought  never  to  have  been  brought.    I  want 
to  see  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  full  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  its  first  duty  and  first  responsibility 
is  its  own  self-defence.     I  am  convinced 
that  in  urging  that,  I  am  urging  what  they 
themselves  will  be  free  to  urge  if  you  give 
them  the  freedom  which  the  American  co- 
lonists of  old  enjoyed.     What,  then,  are 
our  functions  in  regard  to  the  colonists  ? 
It  is  our  duty,    undoubtedly,   to   protect 
them  against  enemies  of  their  own,   such 
as  they  could  not  be  expected  successfully 
to  cope  with.     It  is  our  duty,  of  course,  to 
defend  them  against  attacks  of  civilised  or 
European  Powers.     I  would  go  even  fur- 
ther.   I  say  that  you  must  not  grudge  your 
money  in  the  first  instance,  and  you  must 
continue  to  assist  them  till  you  have  extri- 
cated them  from  the  effects  of  the  bad  and 
Yicious  system  which  has  so  long  existed. 
I  am  sure  that  even  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  (Mr.   Hume),  careful  as  he  is, 
and  justly  so,  of  the  public  funds,  will  not 
dissent  from  that  opinion.     We  cannot,  in 
a  moment  free  ourselves   of    the    conse- 
quences of  our  past  conduct.     What  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest  is,  the  formation  of  this 
eentral  responsibility  at  the  Cape,  which 
should  treat  this    frontier  question    as  a 
Colonial  one.      This    is  no  unreasonable 
demand.  It  is  surely  no  question  of  British 
or  Imperial  interests  whether  the  frontier 
of  the  Cape  Colony  should  be  the   Fish 
RiTcr,   the  Orange   River,  or   the  Keis- 
kamma.     These  are  matters  which  none 
but  colonists  should  be  permitted  to  con- 
sider and  decide  for  them.      These    are 
matters  which,  if  you  allow  them  to  con- 
sider for  themselves,  they  will  gladly  un- 
dertake.    If  given  the  freedom  to  which 
they  are  justly  entitled,  they  are  perfectly 
ready  to  discharge  the  duties  which  belong 
to  the  condition  of  freemen.     Rely  upon  it 
that  by  doing  everything  you  can  to  foster 
and  support  freedom  and  self-reliance,  you 
will,  upon  the  one  hand,  be  giving  a  most 
powerful  stimulus — far  more  powerful  in- 
deed than  if  you  continue  to  pour  forth 
your  resources  upon  the  sands  of  Africa — 
to  the  growth  of  the  colony  and  the  deve- 
lopment  of  its  power.      Yoa  will,  bj  so 


doing,  upon  the  other  hand,  I  am  weU 
convinced,  be  contributing  to  rivet,  with  a 
force  greater  than  any  you  can  now  apply, 
those  bonds  of  attachment  which  connect 
that  Colony  with  the  mother  country. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  had 
listened  very  attentively  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  address,  in  the  hope  of  hear- 
ing a  solution  of  the  difficult  question  of 
the  government  of  the  colony  of  South 
Africa;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
left  that  question,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
eloquent  speech,  in  the  same  position  in 
which  he  found  it.     The  question  to  be 
discussed  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  not  the  same  ad  that  which 
arose  in  North  America  in  the  seventeenth 
century.     The  first  expeditions  to  North 
America  consisted  sometimes  of  merchant 
vessels,    adventurers    under   commissions 
from  the  Crown,  and  sometimes  of  bucca- 
neers.    These  parties  founded  there  a  set- 
tlement upon  some  part  of  the  coast,  and 
if  in  two  or  three  years  that  settlement 
was  swept  away,  and  its  inhabitants  mur- 
dered by  savages,  no  account  of  it  reached 
this  country  for,  perhaps,    two  or  three 
years,  and  theu  the  rumour  of  the  loss 
was  perhaps  confined  to  Plymouth  or  its 
neighbourhood,  and  spread  little,  if  any 
further,  into  this  country.     Other  adven- 
turers followed;    they  grew  in  numbers, 
and,  adopting  a  wise  policy,  they  resisted 
the  incursions  and  attacks  of  the  Indians, 
and  in  process  of  time  they  not  only  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  their  ground,  but  gra- 
dually drove  them  away  and  exterminated 
them;  and  the  intelligence  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  natives  was  regarded  with  as 
little  interest  as  that  of  the  slaughter  of 
settlers  had  previously  been.     It  was  this 
indifference  to  the  origin  of  our  American 
colonies  which  gave  rise  to  the  remark 
that  those  colonies  were  the  growth,  not 
of  our  care,  but  our  neglect.     There  was 
no  resemblance  between  such  a  case  and 
that  presented  by  the  Colony  of   South 
Africa,  or  even  with  the  present  state  of 
the  frontiers  of  that  great  country  which 
is  now  called  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States.     When  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
referred  to  the  example  of  America  with 
respect  to  frontier  policy,  he   could  not 
have  been  aware  that    the  Secretary  of 
War  for  the  United  States  reported  this 
year  to  Congress  that  the  expense  incurred 
by  the  Central  Government  in  repelling 
the  incursions  of  savage  tribes  in  Mexico, 
was  700,000/.  more  than  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year.    In  Boath  Africa  we  chos^. 
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not  as  the  United  States  had  done,  to  ac- 
quire territory  by  a  treaty  of  peace  after 
a  war  with  Mexico,  but  we  chose  in  1819 
to  plant  a  settlement  there,  far  beyond  the 
metropolis  of  the  country.  We  established 
farmers  in  that  settlement,  and  a  grant 
was  made  by  the  House  for  that  purpose. 
The  question,  then,  was  this — was  the 
policy  carried  on  with  regard  to  South 
America,  if  policy  it  could  be  called,  one 
that  would  be  applicable  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ?  It  was  true 
that  there  happened  in  South  Africa  such 
scenes  as  were  described  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  as  occurring  on  the 
boundaries  of  that  country.  The  houses 
of  the  farmers  were  burnt,  and  men  and 
wpmen  butchered,  and  the  people  were 
obliged  to  fly  to  arms  for  their  own  pro- 
tection. But,  this  being  so,  would  it  be 
satisfactory  if  that  House,  after  establish- 
ing the  settlement  and  sending  out  these 
people,  were  to  say,  ''It  is  no  business  of 
ours;  it  is  a  matter  for  the  colonists — if 
they  have  put  themselves  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Kafirs,  let  them  look  to 
their  own  safety  '*  He  did  not  believe 
any  Government  of  this  country  would 
maintain  such  a  policy.  He  knew,  at  all 
events,  that  under  different  Governments 
and  under  different  Secretaries  of  State, 
including  Lord  Stanley  and  Lord  Glcnelg, 
as  well  as  Earl  Grey,  there  had  at  no  time 
been  a  determination  to  say  that  we  should 
withhold  oilr  hands,  and  that  we  should  be 
indifferent  to  the  fate  of  our  fellow-sub- 
jects in  South  Africa.  But  neither  were 
the  colonists  permitted  to  defend  them- 
selves by  committing  injustice  against  the 
savage  tribes,  and  destroying  them  when 
they  were  innocent.  In  1835,  when  it  was 
thought  that  injustice  had  been  shown  to 
the  aborigines,  that  House  immediately  in- 
terfered. Questions  were  asked  with  re- 
gard to  the  treatment  of  the  savages;  and 
the  House  declared  that,  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  they  would  not  allow  the  Bntish 
colonists  to  be  murdered,  so,  on  the  other, 
they  would  not  allow  injustice  to  be  done  to 
the  aborigines,  and  that  at  the  same  time 
they  would  take  care  that  the  savages 
did  not  go  to  war  and  murder  one  another. 
This  system  of  interference  arose  from  the 
wish  of  Parliament  and  of  the  country  to 
do  justice,  to  act  with  benevolence  and 
philanthropy,  and,  while  they  maintained 
the  British  Government  strong  and  power- ! 
ful,  resolved  not  to  allow  any  tribe  to  be 
oppressed  or  injured.  At  all  events,  that 
was  a  very  honourable  feeling  on  the  part  j 
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of  this  country,   and  it  was  certunly  a 
very  different  one  from  that  which  pre- 
vailed two  centuries  ago.     Seeing,  tnea, 
that  they  had  had  wars  in  1835»  in  1846, 
and  in  the  past  year,  the  qneBtion  no  doubt 
arose  when  our  military  men  bad   done 
their  best,  and  our  military  forcea  had  ex* 
erted  that  courage  which    they  nanally 
showed,   what   was   to  be  done  tor  the 
future  government  and   fotore   policy  of 
the  colony  ?    Upon  that  question  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxfod 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  stated  that  it  was  a  great 
fault  in   Earl   Grey  to  instruct  General 
Cathcart  that  he  ought  to  make  a  report 
to  the  Government  at  home  on  the  aabjeet 
In  that   advice  he    (Lord  John  Rosiell) 
cordially  concurred;   and  befop  General 
Cathcart  left  the  country,  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  him,  and  pointed  out  the  diffi- 
culties he  was  likely  to  encounter,  at  the 
same  time  telling  him  that  much  would 
depend  on  the  judgment  he  might  form 
when  he  reached  his  destination.     As  a 
proof  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  wis 
not  entirely  in  the  right  on  the  matter,  he 
might  state  that  on  the  report  which  wu 
sent  home  by  the  Governor  might  depend 
a  very  important  question,  with  regard  to 
the  amount  of  forces  that  should  be  sent 
out  to  support  him.   If  he  were  to  aay  that 
we  should  defend  Cape  Town,  and  a  small 
territory  round  it,  a  small  garrison  would  in 
that  case  suffice,  and  few  troops  would  be 
sent  out,  so  that  in  this  view  alone  it  was 
of  importance  to  know  what  was  the  opinioa 
of  the  Governor.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said  this  was  a  question  for  the  coloniits» 
and,  under  the  influence  of  a  free  GoTem- 
ment,  they  would  soon  be  ahle  to  settle  it. 
Now,  the  great  difficulty  of  the  white  po- 
pulation placed  in  South  Africa  consisted 
in  this,  that  their  number  was  small  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  native  populatioD; 
and  in  this  respect  their  position  was  en- 
tirely different  from  that  which  our  eomh 
trymen  held  for  a  very  long  while  in  North 
America,  because  in  North  America  the 
white   population  had  gradually  increas- 
ed, and,  as  it  did  so,  and  improved  in  all 
the  arts  of  civilised  life,  they  wme  aUe 
to  take  advantage  of  the  improvidence  sb4 
want  of  care  shown  by  the  natives,  sod 
thus  the  tide  of  popcuation  hy  dsgreei 
rolled  out  the  wandering  tribes  of  SaA 
America.     There  had  not  been,  howerir, 
from  1835  to  the  present  time — or  rstlMr 
he  should  say  from  1819  to  the  prmeot 
time — that  increase  of  population  in  Sootk 
Africa  which  enabled  them  by  mesDS  d 
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that  population  alone  to  make  a  strong 
frontier  and  drive  out  the  savage  tribes. 
The  different  Governors  who  had  been  sent 
out,  Sir  Benjamin  D 'Urban,  Sir  Peregrine 
Maitlandy  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  and  Sir 
Harry  Smith,  had  endeavoured,  one  after 
another,  by  military  force  to  do  so;  and 
this  had  entailed  upon  the  country  an  enor- 
mous expense,  and  added  not  a  little  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  case.     With  regard  to 
our  future  policy,  he  believed  that  we  had 
probably  great  difficulties  to  encounter.    He 
did  not  think  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  this 
country  to  withdraw  the  troops,  and  that 
all  the  population  sent  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  by  grants  in  1819  should  be  left 
to  the  protection  of  the  colonists,  or,  in 
other  words,  should  receive  an  insufficient 
protection,  and  be  overwhelmed  by  the  in- 
cursions of  the  native  tribes.     He  thought 
it  would  bring  dishonour  on   the  British 
name,  and  that  it  would  afford  a  lament- 
able prospect  for  the  future  maintenance 
of  the  Colony.     On  the  other  hand,  they 
could  not  continue  the  policy  of  maintain- 
ing an  immense  frontier  that  was,  in  fact, 
of  no  use  to  this  country,  from  which  we 
derived    no    advantage    whatever.     They 
would  be  obliged  to   adopt   some  policy 
which  was  between  the  two,  a  policy  neither 
abandoning  those  who  were  planted  there 
by  our  care,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  keep- 
ing up    an  immense  frontier  entirely  by 
military  resources,  and  by  means  of  votes 
from   Parliament.      He  thought    such  a 
policy  might  be  established;  but  upon  that 
policy  would  depend  the  question  whether 
they  had  to  send  a  greater  or  less  military 
force  into  South  Africa.    If  they  continued 
the  present  policy,  they  could  not  much 
diminish  the  forces.     If  they  were  to  say 
that  they  would  allow  a  general  massacre 
to  take  place  throughout  the  settlement, 
then  they  might  with  a  very  small  force 
maintain  Cape  Town  and  its  neighbour- 
hood.    If  they  took  the  policy  of  main- 
taining  a   sufficient  protection,    and    not 
pushing  their  frontier  too  far,  he  should 
then  say  that  a  military  force  of  no  great 
amount  would  be  sufficient  to  protect  the 
Colony.     Undoubtedly  a    system  of   self- 
government  was  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  Colony.     He  did  not,  however, 
believe  they  could  have  any  form  of  go- 
yernment  to  the  Cape,  of  a  Representative 
Assembly,  that  would  consent  to  make  the 
efforts  we  had  made:  he  did  not  believe 
that,  if  they  looked  at  the  amount  of  their 
revenue,  they  would  be  ablo,  even  if  they 
were  willing,  to  do  so.     By  the  aid,  how- 


ever,   of   British    troops,    the    colonists, 
strengthened  and  invigorated  by  the  free- 
dom which  they  would  derive  from  repre« 
sentative    institutions,  would   find    them- 
selves in  a  very  improved  position.     "There 
had  been  every  wish  of  late  years  that  the 
Cape  should  enjoy  those  institutions.     He 
was  sorry  that  a  misunderstanding  arose 
on  that  point.     The  late  Government,  no 
doubt,  thought  they  were  in   the   right, 
while,  no  doubt,  the  party  acting  with  Sir 
Andnas  Stockenstrom  also  thought  they 
were  in  the  right;  but,  at  any  rate,  that 
misunderstanding  prevented  the  establish- 
ment of  free  representative  institutions  in 
1850  and  1851.     Haying  now  got  them, 
however,  he  believed  that  they  would  con- 
duct those  institutions  in  a  different  spirit 
from  that  which  had  been  spoken  of  to- 
night with  regard  to  the  lonians.     He  be- 
lieved the  Dutch  colonists,  as  well  as  our 
own  countrymen,  understood  the  working 
of  representative  institutions,  and  when 
the  constitution  was    in    operation    they 
would  to  a  great  extent  be  guided  by  the 
opinion  of  the  colonists  themselves;  and,  in 
combination  with  British  power,  he  believed 
those  representative  assemblies  would  be 
able    to   maintain    the   Colony  of   South 
Africa.     He  could  not  conclude  his  re- 
marks without  saying  a  word  with  regard 
to  Sir  Harry  Smith.     He  was  of  opinion 
that  with   regard   to  Sir  Harry  Smith's 
military  service,  nothing  had  occurred  that 
ought  to  impair  his  high  reputation.     He 
should  be  sorry  indeed  if  that  great  repu- 
tation which  Sir  Harry  Smith  had  gallantly 
won  for  himself  in  the  battlefield  of  India, 
and  which  was  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of. 
his  gallant  fellow-soldiers,  should  be  at  all 
injured  by  what  had  taken  place.      He 
thought  that,  as  Governor,  unfortunately 
he  was  deceived  by  that  which  appeared  to 
the  late  Government  to  be  a  merit  in  his 
appointment — his  former  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  the  Hottentots  and  Kafirs, 
which  he  acquired  in  that  country  at  dif- 
ferent times.     In  that  it  appeared  he  was 
deceived.     He  should  most  deeply  regret 
if  anything  which  had  passed,  or  any  opin- 
ion expressed  by  Her  Majesty's  late  Go- 
vernment, should  be  supposed  to  cast  the 
slightest  tarnish  upon  the  military  reputa- 
tion of  Sir  Harry  Smith. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said  that, 
after  having  listened  with  attention  to  the 
able  speeches  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Southwark  (Sir  W.  Moles- 
worth),  and  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  Univenity  of  Oxford 
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(Mr.  Gladstone),  in  a  great  portion  of  which 
he  fully  ooneurred,  he  had  heard  nothing 
which  tended  to  solve  the  question  raised 
bj  the  right  hon.  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sitj  of  Oxford,  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the 
future  policy  of  the  Government  with  re- 
spect to  the  boundaries  and  frontiers  of  the 
Gape  Colony.     With  the  settlement  of  this 
question  great  practical  difficulties  were 
connected,  and  these  had  been  greatly  com- 
plicated by  the   events   of  the  past  few 
years,    which  rendered    those    difficulties 
greater  than  they  would  otherwise   have 
been.     The  question  was  one  of  great  diffi- 
culty, and  the  difficulty  was  much  increased 
by  late  events ;   and  it  was  a  question  on 
which  it  was  the  first  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  exercise  the  greatest  care   and 
caution  before  committing  themselves  to 
pledges  or  principles  of  policy.     He  might 
observe  that,  when  seeking  a  Vote  of  Sup- 
ply on  account  of  this  Kafir  war,  nothing 
could  bo  more  natural  than  that  a  discus- 
sion  of  this  kind  should  arise.     Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  he  should  say  he  thought  it 
was  somewhat  premature.     Both  the  hon. 
Members  to  whom  he  had  referred   had 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  necessity  of  bestowing  the  bless- 
sings  of  free  institutions  upon  the  Cape 
Colony.     One  of  these  hon.  Gentleman  had 
said   that  we  ought  to  bestow  upon  the 
colonists  a  greater  degree  of  freedom,  and 
leave  them  to  settle  their  own  boundary  for 
themselves.      With  respect  to  their  con- 
ferring upon  the  Colony  the  boon  of  free- 
dom, it  had  been  already  done,   though 
somewhat  tardily  ho  thought,  by  the  late 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.     A 
constitution  had  undoubtedly  been  sent  out 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  was  now 
under  the  consideration  of  the  legislature 
there;  and  since  he  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  had 
been  in  office,  he  had  done  all  in  his  power 
to  facilitate  its  consideration,  and  to  im- 
press upon  the  Council  there  the  desirable- 
ness that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  discuss- 
ing and  deciding  upon  the  subject.    When, 
however,  they  came  to  consider  the  future 
policy  which  the  Government  ought  to  ex- 
ercise, although  he  wished  to  draw  no  in- 
vidious comparison,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  saying  that  the  question  had  been 
complicated  to  a  most  unusual  extent  by 
the  conduct  which  had  within  the  last  few 
years  been  pursued.     It  was  impossible  to 
deny  that  great  dissatisfaction  and  discon- 
tent had  been  jn*oducod  in  the  Colony  by 
the  acts  of  the  British  Government.  First, 
the  question  of  slavery;  then  the  struggle 
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with  respect  to  the  admission  of  eooTielii 
and,  lastly,  the  great  delay  which  had  oc- 
curred in  granting  the  conBtitution  to  the 
Colony.      The  first  daty  of  the  proaanl 
Ministry  will  be  to  take  care  that»  aft  all 
events,  we  shall  not  snffer  the  mistake  rf 
permitting  that  enormous  exteDsion  of  tat^ 
ritory   which  has  been  carried  on  of  late 
years  under  the  late  AdmiDiatration.     Ha 
had  no  desire  to  speak  with  the  slightoit 
disrespect  of  Sir  Harry  Smith.      He  hai 
listened  with  the  most  sincere  pleasnrs  to 
the  language  in  which  his  military  soeesM 
had  been  spoken  of  by  the  noble  Lord  op- 
posite (Lord  J.  Russell),  and  the  hon.  Meoft- 
ber  for   South wark.      The  last  despatdi 
which  he  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  had  received 
from  the  Cape,  went  far  to  show  that  that 
distinguished  officer  was  still  aerving  hii 
country  with  the  same  vigour  and  abiU^ 
which  he  had  displayed  in  so  eminent  a 
degree  on  the  plains  of  India ;    and  if  ha 
(Sir  J.  Pakington)  had  one  hope  and  ona 
feeling  more  than   another,    it  was,  that 
before  the  House  met  again  after  the  ap- 
proaching holidays,  the  Goverament  night 
have  received  accounts  from  South  Africa, 
not  only  showing  that  this  distressing  war 
had  been  brought  to  an  end,  bnt  that  it 
should  be  completed  before  the  painfhl  ra» 
cull  of  Sir  Harry  Smith  should  preTenthim 
achieving  the  great  object  in  whieh  he  had 
been  engaged.     Indeed  he  knew  of  aa 
intelligence  which  to  his  feelinga  wonld  ha 
more  gratifying,  or  which  he  felt  certain 
would  afford  greater  pleasure  to  the  peopla 
of  this  country.     But  at  the  same  time  ha 
could  not  fail  to  recollect  that  it  had  been 
under  the  administration    of    Sir  Hany 
Smith,  owing  to  the  great  and  rapid  aoqoh 
sitions  of  territory,  that  the  eaoaes  hid 
arisen  which  had  involved  this  conntry  ia 
its  present  war.      Upon  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Harry  Smith  at  the  Cape  in  1847,  he  had 
not  been  there  more  than  a  fortnight  befcra 
he  wrote  home  to  Earl  Grey  to  state  that 
he  added  the  neutral  ground  beyond  tlia 
Fish  River,  a  large  extent  of  conntrr  if 
some  50,000  or  60,000  square  milea,  to 
the  British  territory.    Within  another  fort- 
night he  wrote  home  to  say  that  he  had 
made  another  great  addition  to  the  Britiih 
territory  of  the  tract  of  country  known  as 
British  Eafraria;   and  a  short  time  aftar 
that  a  large  tract  adjoining  the  Oranta 
River  was  added.     Allusion  had  been  maos 
to  the  comparatively  small  white  popula- 
tion; but  this  fact  was  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  rapid  accession  of  new  territoiy* 
To  this  increase  of  territory  Lord  Ohnilgf 
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in  1835,  refused  to  give  his  assent;  but 
Earl  Grey,  within  the  last  four  years,  gave 
his  eonsent  in  rapid  suooession  to  every  one 
of  those  great  additions  to  the  dominion  of 
the  British  Crown  in  South  Afrioa.  What 
was  the  language  of  Lord  Glenelg  on  this 
subject?  In  an  able  despatch  to  Sir  Ben- 
jamin D 'Urban,  dated  December,  1835, 
Lord  Glenelg  said — 

**  The  elnim  of  sovereignty  over  the  new  pro- 
vince, bounded  by  the  lUefkamzna  and  the  Kei 
miut  be  renouDoed." 

That  was  the  very  province  of  British  Ka- 
fraria  the  annexation  of  which  Earl  Grey 
most  precipitately  sanctioned.  Lord  Glenelg 
went  on  to  say — 

"  The  territory  of  the  Kafirs,  I  am  aware,  is  in 
itself  a  fbrtlle  and  salubrious  region,  contrasting 
bnt  too  favourably  with  the  prevailing  sterility  of 
Our  own  possessions.  But  the  great  evil  of  the 
Cape  Colony  consists  in  its  magnitude;  in  the  vast 
space  for  which  it  encroaches  on  the  continent, 
and  the  consequent  extent  of  its  boundary.  We 
are  thus  brought  into  contact  with  tribes  numer- 
ous and  warlike,  and  a  scale  of  establishment  is 
requirsd,  both  civil  and  military,  extensive  beyond 
all  proportion  to  the  number  and  wealth  of  the 
inliabitants." 

That  was  a  very  different  line  of  policy 
from  that  pursued  by  Earl  Grey.  The 
noble  Lord  further  said,  that  "  the  restitu- 
tipn  of  invaded  rights  in  that  as  in  many 
other  oases,  would  involve  injuries  more 
formidable  than  could  be  imagined.*'  Hav* 
ing  once  taken  possession  of  these  parts 
in  the  name  of  the  British  Crown,  it  was 
A  most  difficult  thing  to  retrace  our  steps, 
and  retract  or  renounce  the  policy  which 
led  to  them.  But  this  country  was  now 
entangled  not  only  by  Earl  Grey  having 
consented  to  add  those  great  districts  to  the 
British  dominions,  but  by  the  fact  that  in 
September  last  Earl  Grey  wrote  out  to  de- 
sire that  the  step  with  regard  to  the  great 
kingdom  of  the  Orange  Sovereignty  should 
be  revoked;  and  now  despatches  were  daily 
expected  from  the  Cape  with  the  report  of 
the  Assistant  Commissioners,  who  had  been 
directing  their  attention  to  the  beet  mode 
of  governing  this  district  of  the  Orange 
Sovereignty.  Sir  Harry  Smith,  about  the 
time  of  receiving  that  report,  would  receive 
also  the  despatch  of  Earl  Grey,  directing 
fatm  to  abandon  that  Sovereignty.  It  was 
under  these  circumstances  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  address  themselves  to  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  extricating  this  country  from 
the  embarrassments  in  which  it  had  been 
involved.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  most 
agreeable  to  the  Government  if  ibey  oould 
take  the  more  popular  eonrse  of  saying. 


"  We  have  resolved  to  throw  this  question 
to  the  colonists;**  or,  "We  have  at  once 
resolved  to  adopt  this  line  or  thats*'  but 
he  hoped  that  House  would  agree  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  course  which  the  Govern* 
ment  were  disposed  to  take.  It  behoved 
them  to  act  with  all  possible  caution.  This 
he  oould  promise,  that  their  best  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  subject,  and  he 
thought  they  were  bound  to  wait  not  only 
for  the  information  which  might  be  daily 
expected,  but  for  the  termination  of  this 
unhappy  war.  He  hoped,  by  taking  every 
pains  in  their  power,  the  Government  would 
be  able,  with  due  care  and  caution,  to 
adopt  a  policy  which  should  give  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  and  safety  to  the  Cape 
without  impairing  the  honour  of  the 
Crown. 

Mr.  ROEBUCK  said,  the  nght  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  appa- 
rently did  not  understand  the  question  at 
all.  There  was  far  more  behind  than  he 
had  touched  upon.  There  was  far  more 
behind  than  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  and  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
John  Russell)  had  touched  upon;  and  that 
was  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  the  ooun* 
try.  It  was  clear  that  if  British  colonists 
were  allowed  to  take  possession  of  a  coun- 
try, and  import  thereinto  all  the  power 
which  their  arts  of  civilisation  gave  them, 
they  could  resist  the  barbarous  tribes  around 
them.  But  for  that  purpose  they  must  be 
left  to  act  for  themselves,  and  completely 
for  themselves.  But  the  Colony  of  South 
Africa  had  not  been  allowed  to  do  so; 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  whole  question 
was  this.  There  was  a  place  in  this  city 
called  Exeter  Hall,  and  the  people  assem- 
bling there  said,  ••  You  have  no  right  to 
go  to  South  Africa.'*  But  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  John  Russell),  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  the  Colonial  Secretary,  did 
not  say  so.  They  were  all  prepared  to  go 
there.  These  people  in  Exeter  Hall  said, 
•*  Your  going  there  is  a  breach  of  the  rules 
of  morality,  and  you  are  taking  English 
civilisation  and  power  there  for  a  purpose 
contrary  to  morality."  The  people  com- 
plained that  the  power  of  England  had 
been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining conquests  in  that  country.  He 
would  ask  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  this  question — was  he  prepared, 
first  of  all,  to  maintain  the  colonists  in  that 
country  Y  If  so,  he  would  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  how  were  they  to  be  main- 
tained ?    They  must  be  maintained  against 
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the  aboriginal  rights;  and  if  they  were  to 
be  thus  maintained,  they  would  be  best 
maintained  by  giving  the  people  themselves 
the  right  of  governing  themselves.  But 
this  would  most  assuredly  be  the  conse- 
quence— if  power  should  be  given  to  the 
colonists  of  England  to  maintain  their  own 
dominion,  they  would  exterminate  the  abor- 
igines. This  was  one  of  those  lamentable 
consequences  in  human  nature  over  which 
there  was  no  control.  It  was  a  fact  from 
which  there  could  be  no  escape,  that  the 
black  man  would  disappear  before  the  white 
man.  Let  him  not  be  misunderstood.  There 
was  only  this  alternative— we  must  either 
withdraw  our  colonists,  or  maintain  them. 
We  could  only  maintain  them  by  giving 
them  power  to  maintain  themselves,  and 
that  power  would  give  them  power  over 
their  frontier.  That  frontier  they  would 
extend  whenever  it  might  suit  their  in- 
terest, and  whenever  it  suited  their  interest 
they  would  exterminate  the  aborigines. 
When  Columbus  approached  America,  some 
of  the  most  fertile  portions  were  possessed 
by  a  few  tribes.  England  sent  there  the 
most  religious  of  her  sons.  The  Puritans 
exterminated  the  natives.  There  was  no- 
thing more  horrible  than  the  violence  and 
ferocity  exercised  by  them  towards  the 
native  tribes.  That  system  existed  up  to 
the  planting  of  Pennsylvania,  where  a  more 
mild  and  beneficial  mode  of  establishing  a 
colony  was  attempted  ;  but  even  there  it 
was  found  impossible  to  maintain  the  white 
population  against  the  red  man  without 
the  power  of  extermination.  England  was 
now  about  to  people  South  Africa.  The 
first  steps  might  be  painful.  There  might 
be  much  cruelty — there  might  in  reality  be 
great  unfairness  and  immorality.  But  the 
result  would  be  the  planting  of  a  popula- 
tion far  more  moral,  far  more  capable  of 
happiness,  spreading  science  and  Chris- 
tianity over  those  regions.  This,  however, 
could  be  done  by  no  means  but  by  means 
of  the  population  themselves.  Every  two 
or  three  years  would  bring  about  a  Kafir 
war,  and  if  the  Kafirs  were  to  be  subdued 
by  English  arms,  there  would  be  no  end  of 
the  expense.  The  English  people  would 
not  bear  it.  They  would  not  have  this 
species  of  war.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  would  find 
himself  totally  unable  to  govern  this  coun- 
try and  the  Colonies  on  the  principle  for 
which  he  contended,  unless  a  fair  and  can- 
did statement  was  made  to  the  people  of 
England  of  the  great  difficulties  which 
exist.     It  was  for  them  to  decide  whether 
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we  should  have  Colonies  in  South  Africa. 
If  they  should  so  decide,  let  them  under- 
stand that  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  aborigines,  and  that  no  power  of  theirs 
could  prevent  the  extermination  of  that  un* 
fortunate  race. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
had  observed  that  we  ought  to  deal  with 
the  subject  at  present  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Committee  with  caution  and 
deliberation.  He  (Mr.  Adderley)  should 
agree  with  him  if  delay  were  possible  in 
such  a  matter,  but  he  begged  to  point  oat 
to  him  that  the  course  of  our  future  policy 
with  respect  to  the  Cape  must  be  to  a 
great  extent  determined  by  the  despatches 
that  would  be  sent  out  by  the  next  maiL 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  might  rely  upon 
it  that  another  chapter  of  accidents  would 
fall  upon  this  country  through  the  omission 
to  send  out  distinct  and  positive  orders  bj 
the  next  mail;  and  those  orders  should  be 
to  close  the  war,  and  leave  the  colonists  to 
take  up  their  own  future  liae  of  self-de- 
fence. No  Kafir  war  had  ever  been  really 
concluded,  but  peace  was  patched  n^Jkh 
grante  hello.  The  colonists  would  form  an 
effectual  cordon  of  militia  against  its  recur- 
rence. With  respect  to  the  remarks  which 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  London  (Lord  John  Russell),  he 
(Mr.  Adderley)  felt  glad  to  hear  the  ex- 
pressions which  he  had  made  use  of  re- 
garding Sir  Harry  Smith.  They  were  a 
noble  and  generous  testimony  to  the  merit 
of  that  gallant  officer,  and  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  character  of  the 
noble  Lord,  and  he  believed  that  they  had 
elicited  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  House. 
Whatever  the  mistakes  of  that  gallant  ofiicer 
had  been  in  his  attempt  to  manage  the 
savage  tribes  around  him,  he  (Mr.  Adder- 
ley)  did  not  think  there  was  one  iman  in 
this  kingdom  who  justified  the  despatch 
by  which  he  had  been  recalled.  The  no- 
ble Lord  also  took  credit  to  the  late  Go- 
vernment for  conceding  a  constitution  to 
the  Cape.  He  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord 
that  ho  had  done  his  utmost  to  give  that 
constitution;  but  he  believed  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  not  taken  sufficient  precaution  to 
prevent  his  object  from  being  frustrated  on 
the  spot.  Tho  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  dimi- 
nish the  Empire,  and  that  we  must  go  on  for 
the  present  with  the  existing  frontier,  bat 
that  he  hoped  that  we  should  ultimately  foil 
back  upon  a  narrower  frontier.  But  even 
if  that  were  desirable,  it  would  not  be  poo- 
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^ible;  for  tbe  colony,  when  it  had  complete 
power  of  self-government,  would  not  give 
up  any  of  Her  Majesty's  present  possessions, 
though  it  would  maintain  them  at  a  much 
smaller  expense  of  both  blood  and  money 
than  was   possible  for   a  Government  at 
Lome.     As  to  the  Vote  that  was  now  pro- 
posed, the  only  fault  he  found  with  it  was 
that  it  was  too  small;  for  it  no  more  paid 
up  the  expenses  of  this  war  than  did  the 
Vote  of  last  year.     Wo   must,  however, 
pay  the  whole,  for  the   expense  was  in- 
curred by  our  own  Minister,  and  was  a 
penalty  we  had  to  pay  for  one  of  Earl 
Grey's  experiments :  he  feared  it  would 
not  be  the  only  very  expensive  one.     But 
the  matter  for  the  Committee  to  consider 
that  evening  was  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  recurrence  of  such  an  expense  could 
best,  most  safely,  and  most  honourably,  be 
prevented.    He  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  the  policy  that  had  been  adopt- 
ed by  Earl  Grey  towards  the  Cape,  because 
he  understood  that  such  a  discussion  would 
be  raised  after  the  holidays,  and  also  be- 
cause the  noble  Earl  the  author  of  that 
policy  was  now  out  of  office,  and  therefore 
no   practical  end  would  be  gained  by  it; 
but  he  would  say  he  was  convinced  that 
the  first  despatch  of  the  present  Colonial 
Secretary  to   the   Governor  of  the  Cape 
would    give   satisfaction  to  the  colonists, 
as   it  had  given   to  those  individuals   in 
London  who  were   interested   in  the  Co« 
lony,  and  would   lead   them   to  hope  for 
what  they  believed  to  be  the  panacea  of 
all  the  evils  of  the  colony,  namely,  an  im- 
mediate  and   hond  fide   carrying   out   of 
the    promised   constitution.     There   was, 
however,  one  thing  he  wished   to   press 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Committee — that 
by  the  next  mail  they  might  hope  to  hear 
that  the  war  was  over;  first,  because  Sir 
Harry  Smith  had  for  the  first  time  a  suffi- 
cient force  for  the   war,   and   would   no 
doubt,  when  he  knew  that  he  would  be 
superseded,  act  with  the  greatest  vigour  to 
secure  a  triumph  before  his  successor  ar- 
rived; secondly,  because  he  (Mr.  Adderley) 
had  a  belief  in  that  justice  that  overruled 
the  world,  that  Sir  Harry  Smith  would  not 
be  allowed  to  sufi^er  from  the  unjust  cen- 
sure that  had   been  cast  upon  him,  but 
that  the  man  upon  whose  pressing  instruc- 
tions he  had  acted  would  have  the  respon- 
sibility cast  upon  him,  and  that  the  success 
of  the  war  would  still,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
country,  show  that  Sir  Harry  Smith  had 
done  his  best  with  the  scanty  means  put  at 
bb  disposal,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the 


Minister  had  been  the  cause  of  his  tern* 
porary  defeat;   and,  thirdly,  they  might 
hope  to  hear  of  the  termination  of  the 
war  because  nothing  was  more  easy  than 
a  Kafir  victory,  excepting,  perhaps,  the 
creating  a  Kafir  war,  for  in  a  Kafir  war 
there  was  no  declaration,  or  any  of  the 
rules  of  regular  warfare;  and  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  no  necessity  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  order  to  arrive 
at   a  treaty  of  peace.      The   war  being 
over,  then  would  come  the  question  how 
to  rearrange  the  frontier.     General  Cath- 
cart   had  instructions,  after  he  had  con- 
cluded the  war,  to  offer  suggestions  for 
the  protection  of    the  frontier.     If   the 
suggestions  of  Her  Majesty's  agents  in 
the  Colony  were  to  be  followed,  instead  of 
leaving  the  colonists  in  their  own  Parlia- 
ment assembled  to  make  their  own  sug- 
gestions,  wars   would    break  out  again, 
and,  of   course,   still  at  the   expense  of 
England.      He  was   afraid  that  the  neg- 
lect  of  the  right  hon.    Baronet  (Sir  J. 
Pakington)  to  send  out  a  despatch  quali- 
fying those  instructions  to  General  Cath- 
cart,  would  mix  him  up  with  the  policy 
of    his    predecessors,   and    endorse    that 
policy  which   had   been   so   fatal  in  our 
hands.     The  Cape  was  ready  to  take  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  to  carry 
on  all  the  wars   which   they  undertook. 
The  rebel  boers  of  the  north  had  shown 
how  readily  they  maintained  their  own  ter- 
ritory.    If   they  were   drawn  within   our 
allegiance,  we   should  have  as  strong  a 
colony  in  South  Africa  as  those  which,  in 
another  hemisphere,  had  raised  us  to  emi- 
nence as  the  greatest  colonising  nation  on 
the  earth. 

Colonel  THOMPSON  said,  in  most  de- 
bates there  was  some  point  which  seemed 
miraculously  to  escape  notice.  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  the  missing  point  was,  "  How 
did  the  war  begin?**  Could  nobody  tell? 
Was  knowledge  on  this  subject  tabooed, 
or  was  there  any  rule  of  that  House,  when 
400,000^.  had  been  expended  for  a  certain 
purpose,  no  question  should  be  asked  how 
the  necessity  had  arisen  ?  Did  this  war  be- 
gin about  a  bullock,  or  was  it  about  two 
goats  ?  No;  this  war  arose  from  the  depo- 
sitary of  British  power  in  South  Africa 
imitating  one  of  the  worst  examples  in 
all  history — the  example  of  a  certain  Ges- 
ler,  who,  hanging  up  his  hat  and  demand- 
ing that  obeisance  should  be  made  to  it, 
lost  the  house  of  Austria  the  whole  of 
Switzerland.  Imitating  this  wretched  ex- 
ample,  the  depositary  of  British  power  in 
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Sooth  Africa  demanded  to  put  his  foot, 
not  figurativelj  hut  literally,  upon  the 
neck  of  a  Kafir  chief  with  whom  he  was 
engaged  in  negotiation.  Suppose  the  Kafir 
chief  had  demanded  to  put  his  foot  upon 
the  neck  of  an  English  officer,  what  sort 
of  an  outcry  would  there  have  heen 
then  ?  If  a  Roman  general  had  ever  done 
such  a  thing  in  his  contests  with  our  rude 
ancestors,  would  not  the  Senate  and  people 
of  Rome  have  sent  him  to  Sicily,  under  sur- 
Teillance,  and  fed  him  upon  hellebore? 
[A  laugh.^  The  feeling  created  in  the 
country  on  this  subject  was  most  perilous; 
it  went  to  break  up  the  bonds  of  civil 
union,  and  make  men  look  upon  the  Go- 
vernment as  their  foe.  It  was  not  a  little 
thing  that  would  make  Englishmen  pray 
that  the  arms  of  their  country  might  be 
unsuccessful.  But  he  had  heard  a  public 
assembly,  led  by  their  teachers  of  religion, 
and  standing  in  the  presence  of  that  Deity 
whose  eyes  are  upon  all  men,  but  particu- 
larly as  was  the  ancient  belief,  upon  assem- 
blages of  men  met  to  consult  upon  their 
dutif«  ami  their  rights,  pray  solemnly  that 
He  would  send  defeat  upon  their  country's 
arms;  because  they  thought  those  arms 
were  employed  for  felony.  There  might 
yet  come  a  period  when  England  would 
wish  she  had  gained  the  afifcction  of  other 
countries.  Who  loved  us  at  present  ?  Who 
did  not  hate  us  ?  Was  it  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Ionian  islands  ?  Was  it  the  Ceylonese  ? 
Was  it  the  people  at  the  Cape  ?  At  the 
last  of  these,  the  governing  power  had 
chosen  to  raise  the  fearful  question  of  the 
difference  of  colours.  The  Kafir  chieftains 
well  knew,  that  no  Europeans  ever  asked 
to  put  their  feet  on  one  another's  necks. 
They  knew  that  it  was  only  asked,  because 
they  were  of  African  race.  The  Hottentot 
population  knew  the  same;  and  therefore 
they  joined  the  others.  We  called  our- 
selves Anglo-Saxons,  and  by  that  name 
meant  a  claim  to  oppress  all  other  nations. 
It  had  been  stated  to-night  that  the  war 
must  cost  three  millions  already.  If  every 
acre  in  South  Africa  were  brought  to  the 
hammer  and  sold,  what  equivalent  should 
we  have  for  the  loss  of  popularity,  of  fame, 
and  of  union  at  home  ?  For  his  own  part, 
he  hoped  that  there  would  be  a  division 
against  the  vote;  for  he  did  not  see  how 
tho«e  who  disapproved  of  this  vote  could 
nark  their  disapprobation  and  detestation 
of  it  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  voting 
agaioat  it. 

Ma.  F.  peel  said,  he  owed  it  to  Earl 
Onj»  to  make  an  observation  with  refer- 
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ence  to  one  snbjeet  whioh  had  been  •!• 
luded  to  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  It 
would  be  in  the  recolleetion  of  the  Cm»> 
mittee  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Kerdi 
Staffordshire  (Mr.  Adderiey)  had  plaeed  a 
notice  upon  the  paper  of  the  Honae  r^ 
fleeting  very  severely  upon  the  copdnit 
of  Earl  Grey,  and  alleging^  that  he  «ai 
desirous  of  shifting  from  himaelf  to  thi 
Governor  whom  he  had  reealledv  the  i^ 
sponsibility  of  the  affaira  of  the  Oapt<*a 
state  of  affairs  which  it  was  aaid  retoUil 
from  his  own  mismanagement  and  net 
administration;  and  in  the  publio  preiS,  ia 
places  where  they  had  no  opportunity  i 
offering  anything  on  behalf  of  Eari  Girif» 
whenever  the  subject  of  the  Cape  bad  beii 
introduced.  Earl  Grey*s  name  had  alwajl 
heen  brought  forward  in  connezioii  with  thai 
discussion,  and  no  paina  had  been  apani 
to  place  him  and  his  conduct  in  tht 
most  unfavourable  light  before  the  eiN» 
try.  All  he  (Mr.  F.  Peel)  should  aay  m 
this,  that  in  that  House»  where  thej  hA 
liberty  of  voice,  where  thej  couried  i^ 
quiry  and  challenged  inveatigation,  wli«i>* 
ever  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Stafa4> 
shire,  or  the  hon.  Baronet  oppoaite  (Sir 
W.  Molesworth),  might  chooae  to  braf 
forn-ard  a  Motion  calling  in  queatiea  ibl 
policy  of  Earl  Grey  with  referenee  to  Alt 
colony,  he  (Mr.  F.  Peel)  ahould  be  prepanl 
to  enter  into  the  fullest  vindication  of  tbi 
course  pursued  by  Earl  Grey,  and  partiM* 
larly  to  substantiate  every  atatement  eoi^ 
tained  in  that  despatch  in  whieh  8v 
Harry  Smith  was  informed  of  hia  W 
call.  The  present  discuasiooy  howeTer«  bid 
a  different  object.  It  was  aaid  that  •• 
long  as  the  Parliament  of  England  ioMli 
upon  regulating  the  affaira,  and  attenptily 
to  determine  the  relatione  of  the  coloaiili 
at  the  Cape  to  the  trihea  which  ara  eoi^ 
tinually  pressing  upon  the  frontiert  so  loif 
would  there  be  a  recurrence  of  these  de> 
vastating  and  harassing  wars  which  art  il 
costly  and  inglorious  to  thia  coantry.  ft 
was  said  that  now  was  the  time  to  tramfe 
to  the  colonists  the  management  of  tbiir 
own  affairs.  But  he  thought  that  with  tht 
imperfect  materials  we  had  opon  wbiab  li 
form  an  opinion,  it  would  be  prematore  ii 
yet  to  lay  down  any  definite  cowae  rf 
policy.  The  course  whieh  the  late  Goven- 
ment  intended  to  puraoe  waa  ia  eveijwqr 
the  most  desirable.  They  bad  aaat  Mt 
competent  Assistant  Commiaaioners  ta  is- 
quire  into  and  report  upon  the  atali  ft 
affaire  at  the  Capo,  and  upon  the  e^ 
loniai  firontierf  and  il  waa  tlwir  iatia* 
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^on  to  have  submitted  to  the  House  the 
communications  of  those  Commissioners, 
and  not  to  hare  decided  upon  anything 
without  first  taking  the  sense  of  the  House 
upon  their  Reports.  It  was  said  that  their 
poh'cy  had  been  marked  bj  a  lust  for  ter- 
ritorial acquisition — a  desire  to  aggrandise 
the  sotereigntj  and  dominion  of  the  Queen. 
Certainlj  territorial  acquisition  had  been 
made,  large  tracts  of  country  had  been 
added  to  the  dominion  of  the  Cape  during 
the  administration  of  Earl  Grey,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  period  of  it  coincident 
in  point  of  time  with  the  governorship  of 
Sir  Harry  Smith ;  but  when  a  fitting 
opportunity  was  offered,  he  (Mr.  F.  Feel) 
should  be  able  to  prove  that  those  acquisi- 
tions were  simply  and  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Colony  itself.  And  so  with  respect 
to  their  policy  on  the  eastern  frontier,  that 
was  adopted  from  a  desire  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
colonists.  As  to  the  delays  which  were 
alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  the  changes 
in  the  political  constitution  of  the  Cape, 
the  Government,  and  more  especially  Earl 
Grey,  were  exceedingly  desirous  to  expe- 
dite the  establishment  of  representative 
institutions  at  the  Cape.  The  delays  arose 
from  those  very  parties  whom  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Adderley)  ap- 
peared to  have  taken  under  his  special  pro- 
tection; from  those  who  claimed  to  bo  the 
foremost  advocates  of  self-government,  but 
who  had  used  all  their  tactics  in  endea- 
Touring  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  accomplishment  of  that  which  they 
professed  to  be  so  desirous  of  seeing  ac- 
complished. 

Mr.  henry  DRUMMOND  said,  he 
greatly  regretted  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Adderley)  had  not  brought 
forward  the  Motion  upon  this  subject  to 
which  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  F.  Peel)  re- 
ferred. After  what  had  been  said  by  the 
hon.  Member,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  do  a 
simple  act  of  justice  toward  Sir  Harry 
Smith.  If  the  noble  Lord  (Earl  Grey) 
bad  pleased  to  censure  him  for  having  pur- 
sued a  line  of  policy  contrary  to  the  in- 
structions which  he  had  received,  it  was 
for  the  noble  Earl  to  do  so,  and  to  recall 
him  from  the  Government,  if  he  pleased. 
But  when  the  noble  Earl  presumed  to  cen- 
sure the  military  operations  of  Sir  Harry 
Smith--[  Cries  of  '•  No.  no ! "]— the  noble 
Earl  did  censure  his  military  operations, 
as  would  be  seen  from  that  despatch.  Yet, 
what  were  Sir  Harry  Smith's  qualifications 
aad  ezperknce  ?  what  was  his  edacstioii. 


that  the  noble  Earl  should  so  find  fault 
with  his  military  conduct  ?  When  he  (Mr. 
H.  Drummond)  saw  in  opposition  to  that 
the  express  answer  of  the  Duke  of  Wei* 
lington,  who  was  competent  to  judge  of 
these  matters,  who  was  not  an  ordinary 
man  in  Downing-street — when  he  saw  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  censuring  that  de- 
spatch, and  giving  his  testimony,  which  was 
worth  something,  to  the  military  character 
of  Sir  Harry  Smith,  he  (Mr.  Drummond) 
said  this  despatch  was  a  shame.  He  had 
never  given  a  vote  for  a  factious  Motion  in 
that  House.  He  had  often  voted  for  the 
Government  when  he  thought  they  were 
indefensible,  because  he  thought  the  Mo- 
tion made  was  not  so  much  upon  the  merit 
of  the  case,  as  an  attempt  to  overthrow  a 
Government.  But  when  he  recollected 
having  thus  reluctantly  voted  during  the 
whole  of  that  dirty  Ceylon  business,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  if  Sir  Harry 
Smith  had  ever  been,  like  Lord  Torring- 
ton,  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  or  a  rela- 
tion of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  that  despatch 
never  would  have  been  written.  And  what 
was  more  unmanly  still,  the  despatch  was 
thrown  down  upon  the  table  of  the  House 
before  they  had  time  to  hear  any  answer 
to  the  charge,  in  order  that  the  character 
of  Sir  Harry  Smith  might  be  blackened 
prior  to  any  debate  upon  the  merits  of  the 
case.     It  was  a  very  dirty  job. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  this  question  of  the 
Cape  was  not  one  that  could  be  settled  in 
Downing-street.  The  only  mode  by  which 
it  could  be  settled  was  on  the  spot,  by 
those  who  would,  if  they  were  allowed, 
manage  their  own  affairs.  If  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  F.  Peel)  could  defend  Earl 
Grey  in  this  matter,  he  believed  he  was 
the  only  man  in  England  who  could.  In 
the  House,  and  out  of  the  House,  he  had 
heard  but  one  universal  expression  of  con- 
demnation of  Earl,  Grey's  despatch  to  Sir 
Harry  Smith.  He  trusted  that  Govern- 
ment would  speedily  give  to  the  colonists 
at  the  Cape  a  free  Government,  and  en- 
trust them  with  the  responsibility  of  mana- 
ging their  own  affairs. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir,  I  feel  that 
I  cannot  avoid  saying  a  few  words  after  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  West  Surrey  (Mr.  H.  Drummond). 
I  will  therefore  take  upon  myself  to  say  a 
few  words  with  reference  to  that  matter. 
My  opinion  is,  that  Earl  Grey  was  very 
reluctant  to  recall  Sir  Harry  Smith,  air- 
though  he  had  been  for  some  time  con- 
TiQcedy  and  I  had  been  at  one  time  of 
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opinion y  that  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  Sir  Harrv  Smith  did  not  take  too 
sanguine  a  yiew  of  his  own  operations,  and 
whether  he  was  not  misled  by  his  own  too 
favourable  anticipations.  lioweyer,  the 
Government  was  anxious  that  Sir  Harry 
Smith  should  have  an  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing that  war  to  a  close.  At  length,  how- 
ever,  the  information  which  reached  us 
from  the  Cape  was  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  no  reason  to  expect  the  speedy  ter- 
mination of  the  war  which  Sir  Harry  Smith 
in  his  despatches  evidently  latterly  antici- 
pated. It  was  then  that  Earl  Grey  pro- 
posed to  the  Cabinet  that  Sir  Harry  Smith 
should  be  recalled,  and  the  Cabinet  unani- 
mously agreed  in  that  opinion.  My  belief 
is,  that  Earl  Grey  came  with  pain  to  that 
decision;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  want 
of  uprightness  or  of  generosity,  no  wish  to 
throw  any  blame  upon  others  which  he 
ought  to  incur  himself,  is  rightly  to  be  at- 
tributed to  Earl  Grey.  That  is  not  a  part 
of  the  character  of  my  noble  Friend.  Then 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  H.  Dnimmond) 
said,  repeating  an  insinuation  which  I  have 
beard,  but  which  I  should  not  have  ex- 
pected from  him,  that  if  Sir  Harry  Smith 
had  been,  like  Lord  Torrington,  a  relation 
of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  such  a  despatch 
wuuld  not  have  been  written.  Sir,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Lord  Torrington  is  a  dis- 
tant relative  of  mine.  But  he  does  not 
owe  to  that  relationship  the  appointment 
to  the  Governorship  of  Ceylon.  I  had 
mentioned  to  Earl  Grey  three  or  four  per- 
sons whom  I  thought  qualified  to  hold  that 
important  appointment.  Earl  Grey  pro- 
posed the  appointment  to  each  of  those 
persons  in  succession,  and  it  so  happened 
that  each  declined  it.  Earl  Grey  then  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  received  a  sugges- 
tion— I  know  not  now  from  whom — that 
Lord  Torrington  would  bo  a  fit  person  to 
conduct  the  Government  of  Ceylon.  I 
gave  my  acquiescence  in  that  recommen- 
dation, which  had  not  originated  with  me. 
My  own  opinion,  however,  is,  so  far  from 
Lord  Torrington  being  treated  with  any 
favour,  Lord  Torrington  underwent  an  un- 
fair and  unjust  trial,  and  that  it  was  partly 
on  account  of  that  misfortune  of  being  re- 
lated to  me  that  unmerited  blame  was  at- 
tached to  him,  and  repeated  faults  were 
attributed  to  him.  Lord  Torrinffton's 
governorship  was  successful.  Whatever 
difficulties  he  had  to  encounter — whatever 
disturbances  had  taken  place — he  had  sup- 
pressed ;  and  when  he  left  the  Colony  he 
left  it  in  a  better  state  than  he  found  it. 

Lard  John  Russell 


The  inTestigation  which  took  place  lefim 
a  Committee  of  this  House  produced,  by 
inquiry  and  by  cross-examiDation,  a  prifatc 
correspondence  that  had  taken  place*  and 
on  that  ground  he  was  recalled.  Mj  belief 
is,  that  never  was  a  man  subjeeted  to  sueh 
an  ordeal  as  Lord  TorriDgton  was,  aad 
that,  80  far  from  deserving  censure  for  hii 
general  administration,  he  deserred  the 
praise  that  was  given  to  him  bj  Earl  Gref. 
Unfortunately  that  private  correspondenee 
showed  that  he  had  not  presenred  hannooy 
amongst  his  subordinates  in  Ceylon.  Bat 
when  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  H.  Dnui* 
niond)  imputes  to  the  GoTemment  and  to 
Earl  Grey  that  he  showed  fayonr  to  one 
man  because  he  was  related  to  his  collea- 
gue, and  passed  censure  on  another  became 
he  was  not  so  related,  he  does  a  gross  in- 
justice  both  to  Lord  Torrington  and  to 
Earl  Grev. 

Mr.  lilNDLEY  said,  he  regretted  thtt 
the  hon.  Member  for  Leominster  (Mr.  F. 
Peel)  had  not  taken  that  opportunity  of 
justifying  the  vast  accession  of  terri* 
tory  which  Earl  Grey  approved,  became 
the  present  was  not  a  party  MoUon.  He 
(Mr.  Hindley)  thought  that  the  policy  of 
Lord  Glenelg  was  the  right  policy,  and  that 
it  would  have  been  much  better  if  we  bad 
confined  ourselves  within  the  boundary  of 
the  Great  Fish  River.  If  that  bad  beea 
done,  we  should  not  now  have  the  GoTern- 
ment  asking  for  votes  like  the  present 
He  was  sure  that  the  sooner  we  retarned 
to  the  policy  of  Lord  Glenelg,  the  better 
would  it  be  both  for  this  countiy  and  for 
the  colony  of  the  Cape. 

Vote  agreed  to.    House  resamed. 

CORRUPT  PRACTICES  AT  ELECTIONS 

BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

House  in  Committee.  Glanse  6  (Inqoiiy 
bv  the  Commissioners). 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  had  to  propose 
I  an  Amendment  limiting  the  retrospeetiTe 
I  operation  of  the  Clause.  His  object  was, 
not  to  leave  the  Commissioners  an'  uoli* 
mitcd  discretion  to  go  back  to  as  many 
antecedent  elections  as  they  might  think 
proper,  but  to  restrict  their  powers  of  in- 
quiry to  the  last  ten  years,  or  to  the  lail 
three  elections. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  p.  3,  lines  19 
and  20,  to  leave  out  the  words  **  and  lor 
such  period  retrospectively  as  they  thiok 
proper.** 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  did 
not  think  it  woold  be  wise  to  limit  the 
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powers  of  the  Commissioners  in  the  man- 
ner proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
There  might  have  been  corrupt  practices 
extensively  prevalent  at  every  general 
election  for  twelve,  or  twenty,  or  twenty- 
five  years  past,  and  he  thought  that  they 
would  afford  most  material  matter  for  in- 
quiry, 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  opposed 
the  Amendment,  and  said  he  must  blame 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  for 
making  so  many  concessions  to  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite.  If  there  was  to  be  any 
utility  in  the  Bill,  tho  Clause  must  bo  al- 
lowed to  stand  in  its  original  shape;  and  if 
the  proposed  alterations  were  permitted, 
the  country  would  consider  the  Bill  a  delu- 
sion and  a  sham,  and  would  not  believe 
there  was  any  disposition  to  put  a  stop  to 
corrupt  practices  at  elections. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  thought, 
if  the  words  stood  as  they  were,  they  would 
give  too  large  a  discretion  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  that  it  was  desirable  to  put 
some  limit  to  the  inquiry.  It  might  be 
difficult  to  define  what  that  limit  should  be, 
but  he  was  rather  disposed  to  take  a  cer- 
tain term  of  years,  and  to  prevent  the  Com- 
missioners from  going  beyond  it.  He  should 
suggest  that  the  term  of  ten  years,  or  three 
elections — either  one  or  the  other — should 
be  taken,  which  would  give  sufficient  space 
for  full  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  bo- 
rough, more  particularly  when  it  was  re- 
collected that  this  Commission  was  to  be 
preceded  by  an  inquiry  before  a  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BOUVERIE  said,  the  St.  Albans 
Bribery  Bill  had  the  words  now  proposed 
to  be  expunged  in  it  when  it  left  that 
House,  and  when  it  came  down  there  again 
they  had  disappeared  from  the  Clause,  but 
the  House  had  them  reinserted.  That 
was  pretty  conclusive  as  to  what  had  been 
the  feeling  of  that  House  against  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman *s  Amendment. 

Mr.  REPTON  said,  he  should  support 
the  Amendment,  as  being  calculated  to 
render  the  Bill  a  good  working  measure. 
The  St.  Albans  Commissioners  had  had 
very  large  and  unlimited  powers  confided 
to  them,  and  they  had  gone  into  evidence 
regarding  a  great  number  of  anterior  elec- 
tions. He  admitted  that  they  had  per- 
formed their  duty  with  great  fairness  and 
ability;  but  he  thought  this  Bill  would  be 
more  efficient  if  some  limit  were  laid  down 
with  respect  to  the  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  be  appointed  under  it. 

Mr.  HUDSON  thought  that  until  the 

VOL.  CXX.    [third  series.] 


leaders  of  both  sides  of  the  House  declared 
publicly  that  henceforward  they  would 
dispense  the  patronage  of  the  Government 
without  favour  or  affection,  and  irrespective 
of  political  opinions,  it  was  all  nonsense, 
and  purely  absurd,  to  pursue  the  poor 
voter  for  taking  a  bribe.  When  he  sat  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  he  never  had 
any  applications  for  places ;  but  now  that 
his  party  had  come  into  office  the  applica- 
tions to  him  were  very  numerous,  it  being 
supposed  that  he  had  the  disposal  of  all  the 
patronage  of  the  Government  as  far  as  his 
own  borough  was  concerned.  He  believed 
the  corruption  at  head-quarters  was  worse 
than  that  amongst  the  humbler  orders. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  COCKBURN  hoped 
the  Committee  would  not  ^consent  to  this 
Amendment,  nor  agree  to  anything  that 
would  abridge  the  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. If  the  Commissioners  were  to 
be  invested  with  such  large  powers,  they 
must,  of  course,  select  men  for  the  office 
on  whose  discretion  they  could  rely;  and 
if  they  could  rely  upon  them,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  fetter  them  in  their  investigation. 
They  were  now  on  the  eve  of  a  general 
election,  and  each  party  was  going  to  the 
country  with  confidence  in  the  result  of  the 
appeal.  If  he  might  judge  from  the  last 
election  which  had  taken  place — he  alluded, 
of  course,  to  the  borough  of  Monmouth— <• 
scenes  of  corruption,  debauchery,  and  vio- 
lence would  take  place  which  would  be  a 
disgrace  to  us  as  a  civilised  community. 
He  trusted,  therefore,  that  this  Bill  would 
be  made  effective,  so  that  boroughs  which 
were  guilty  of  corrupt  practices  might  be 
punished,  and  on  this  ground  he  called  on 
the  Committee  to  resist  the  Amendment. 

Question  put,  '*  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out,  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  116; 
Noes  99;  Majority  17. 

Mr.  MULLINGS  proposed  to  add  in 
line  42,  after  the  word  "election,**  the 
following  words  : — 

**  And  whether  or  not  all  or  any  of  such  cor- 
rupt practices  were  committed  or  done  by  the 
fraud  or  contrivance,  or  at  tho  instance,  of  any 
and  what  person  or  persons  in  particuhir,  and  for 
what  object,  or  under  what  cii*cumstance8." 

Sir  ALEXANDER  COCKBURN 
thought  that  the  proposed  Amendment 
was  superfluous,  as  the  object  of  tho  Bill 
was  to  punish  corruption  in  the  electors, 
and  not  in  any  other  person;  and  at  all 
events  there  was  this  conclusive  objection 
against  it,  that  the  Commissioners  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  disfranchising  a 
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borough,  which  must  be  reseired  for  the 
action  of  Parliament. 

Mb.  WALPOLE  said,  ho  concurred 
with  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  in  think- 
ing that  if  they  appointed  Commissioners, 
they  must  trust  that  they  would  report 
fairly  what  had  taken  place;  and  if  fraud 
had  taken  place,  and  evidence  of  it  was 
given  before  them  and  reported  to  the 
House,  they  would  not  then  disfranchise 
the  borough. 

Mr.  JOHN  STUART  said,  that  he 
could  not  help  expressing  his  astonishment 
at  the  doctrine  which  had  been  propounded 
by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Southampton  (Sir  A.  Cockbum). 
It  seemed  that  this  Bill  was  only  intended 
to  punish  the  recipients  of  bribes,  while 
those  more  guilty  persons  who  paid  the 
money  and  tempted  the  poor  voters  were 
to  go  unpunished.  Ho  protested  against 
this  wretched  hypocrisy,  especially  coming 
from  the  quarter  whence  it  did.  Did  any 
one  doubt  that  the  dockyard  boroughs  were 
the  most  corrupt  and  the  worst  seats  of 
bribery  ?  And,  therefore,  when  a  Member 
for  Southampton,  of  all  persons  in  the 
world,  was  considering  how  he  could 
punish  those  who  accepted  bribes,  but  not 
at  all  those  who  offered  them,  he  (Mr.  J. 
Stuart)  said,  that  he  was  advocating  a 
measure  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
justice  and  fair  dealing,  and  one  in  which 
he  (Mr.  J.  Stuart)  would  take  no  part. 
The  whole  principle  of  the  Bill  seemed  to 
him  eminently  calculated  to  defeat  its  pro- 
fessed object,  and  half  the  speeches  that 
had  been  delivered  upon  it  were  founded 
on  the  most  hvpocritical  pretences. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  COCKBURN  said, 
that  he  would  not  bandy  words  of  this  de- 
scription with  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
who  had  just  resumed  his  seat;  but  he 
begged  leave  to  tell  him  that  when  he 
charged  him  (Sir  A.  Cockbum)  with  hy- 
pocrisy he  made  a  most  unjust  and  un- 
founded charge.  There  was  not,  he  so- 
lemnly protested,  either  in  or  out  of  that 
House,  an  individual  who  would  do  more 
than  he  would  to  put  down  this  practice  of 
briberv,  not  onlv  in  the  bribed,  but  also  in 
the  bribers:  but  how  could  two  objects  be  ac- 
complished in  one  and  the  same  Act  ?  This 
was  a  Bill  to  prevent  the  corruption  of  a 
constituency,  and  if  it  had  taken  place,  to 
detect  and  expose  it.  He  did  not  contend 
that  if  they  had  a  Report  from  Commis- 
Bioners  pointing  out  that  corrupt  practices 
had  existed  in  a  certain  borough,  and  who 
kad  been  guilty  of  them,  that  they  should 


disfranchise  the  boroogh,  and  should  BOt 
visit  with  punishment  the  bribers  at  wdH 
as  the  bribed.  What  he  objected  to  wsa, 
that  it  was  not  the  matter  in  hand  to  as- 
certain whether  bribes  were  giren  frandi- 
lently;  that  it  was  merely  to  deteet  ths 
corruption  of  the  constituency  $  and  if  hii 
hon.  and  learned  Friend,  having  liatened 
to  him,  had  misunderstood  hiniy  or  hsd 
thought  proper  to  misinterpret  hbn  (he 
cared  not  which),  he  begged  leare  to  teD 
him  that  no  more  unfounded  charge  wu 
ever  made  than  when  he  accused  him  (Sir 
A.  Cockbum)  of  hypocrisy. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  sud,  tfast 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Newaik 
(Mr.  J.  Stuart)  appeared  to  haTe  ao  hsd 
an  opinion  of  the  Government  as  to  think 
that  they  would  use  dockyard  influence  si 
the  next  election  for  corrupt  pm  poses. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  South- 
ampton did  not,  however,  represent  sueh  s 
borough;  and  he  (Mr.  C.  Anstey)  had  s 
better  opinion  of  the  GoTcmment  than  to 
snppose  they  would  be  guilty  of  that  whols- 
sale  bribery  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Newark  foresaw  would  tsks 
place  at  the  coming  election. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Clause  agreed  to, 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  moved  to  add  the 
following  Proviso : — 

**  Prorided  that  nothiii|^  eontained  In  this  Aet, 
or  anj  other  Act,  shall  be  eonstmed  to  brii^ 
within  the  meaning  of  corrupt  practioes  the  giv- 
ing reasonable  refreshment  to  any  voter  who  iball 
come  from  a  distance  of  more  than  two  miles  ts 
the  poll,  if  anj  such  refreshment  be  given  not 
later  than  three  hours  after  the  time  at  which  the 
polling  of  that  day  ceases." 

He  thought  that  it  would  be  a  disastroii 
thing  to  go  to  a  general  election  with  the 
law  in  such  a  state  as  it  was  at  presonty 
that  no  one  could  stand  a  contest  without 
breaking  the  laws  and  rendering  bis  retnrm 
liable  to  be  voided.  It  had  been  rseom- 
mended,  he  believed,  by  the  noUe  Lord 
(Lord  John  Russell),  and  certwnlj  bj  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  treating  should  be  recognisod 
bv  law,  and  that  tickets  for  refreramest 
should  be  given  bj  the  sheriff  to  the  elee- 
tors  who  polled,  the  expense  to  be  after- 
wards divided  amongst  the  candidates  ss 
hustings  expenses.  He  beliered  that  it 
would  be  better  to  escape  the  difficulty  hf 
taking  the  votes  of  electors  at  their  own 
houses;  but  so  long  as  candidates  had  to 
invite  their  friends  to  their  own  hoosss — 
for  he  was  afraid  that  candidates  at  dse- 
tions  must  consider  the  pnhtio-hoiiseo  sone- 
thing  like  their  own — it  was  against  Ae 
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feelings  of  Englishmen  to  invite  their 
friends  and  not  giye  them  some  refresh- 
ment. Several  Chairmen  of  Election  Com- 
mittees had  recommended  such  a  provision, 
and  he  believed  that  both  the  late  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  and  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  London  had  stated  that  the  present 
Bill  did  not  intend  to  embrace  such  cases 
as  he  had  referred  to,  but  was  directed 
against  corrupt  treating  only.  The  giving 
of  any  refreshment  had,  however,  been 
made  illegal.  He  had  been  told  by  emi- 
nent legal  authorities  that  "  reasonable  " 
was  a  legal  and  legitimate  word,  and  one 
that  could  be  understood  and  construed  by 
lawyers. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  that  this 
Proviso  hardly  came  within  the  scope  of 
the  Bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to  provide 
for  an  effectual  inquiry  into  corrupt  prac- 
tices, but  not  to  make  any  new  law,  or  to 
define  by  law  what  was  a  corrupt  practice. 
The  two  objects  should,  he  thought,  be 
kept  perfectly  distinct.  The  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Adderley)  could  himself  bring  in  a 
Bill  on  the  subject,  or  he  believed  that  an 
hon.  Friend  of  his  own  intended  to  do  so. 
There  was  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  such 
a  Proviso;  but  at  the  same  time  great  care 
must  be  taken  in  doing  it.  He  thought, 
however,  that  it  should  be  the  subject  of  a 
distinct  Bill. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  begged  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  noble  Lord  to  the  56th 
Clause,  in  which  treating  was  referred  to. 
He  thought,  therefore,  that  it  would  not  be 
inconsistent  with  the  object  of  the  Bill  to 
add  a  Proviso,  explaining  what  should  be 
taken  to  be  treating. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  COCKBURN  said, 
that  this  Clause  did  not  attempt  to  define 
either  treating  or  bribery,  but  merely  point- 
ed out  how,  taking  the  offences  to  be  as 
they  were  at  present  defined  by  law,  the 
fact  of  their  having  been  committed  might 
be  ascertained. 

Mr.  adderley  begged  to  ask  whe- 
ther the  proposed  Bill,  to  which  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London  had  referred, 
would  be  brought  in  before  the  coming  elec- 
tions ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  that  it 
was  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Essex 
to  whom  he  had  referred ;  but  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Staffordshire  (Mr.  Ad- 
derley) could,  if  he  wished,  bring  in  a  Bill 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  M.  J.  O'CONNELL,  as  one  of  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Election  Committees  to 
whom  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred  as 


being  favourable  to  an  amendment  of  the 
kind  now  proposed,  recommended  the  hon. 
Gentleman  not  to  press  his  Amendment  at 
the  present  moment. 

Mr.  STUART  WORTLEY  quite  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  thinking  that 
the  subject  was  one  of  importance;  but  this 
was  not  the  opportunity  for  introducing  it. 
Besides  the  objections  pointed  out  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Southampton  (Sir  A.  Cockburn),  and  the 
noble  Lord,  he  thought  that,  as  this  Bill 
was  confined  entirely  to  boroughs,  the  Pro- 
viso proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Staffordshire  (Mr.  Adderley)  would  not 
apply  to  counties  where  the  grievance  of 
which  he  complained  existed. 

Mr.  adderley  said,  in  deference  to 
the  general  feeling  of  the  Committee  he 
would  withdraw  the  Amendment ;  but  he 
would  do  his  best  to  introduce  a  Bill  on  the 
subject. 

Remaining  clauses  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

House  adjourned  at  half  after  one  o'clock. 
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TREATY  WITH  BELGIUM. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Lord  Stan- 
let  of  Alderley, 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  said 
that  the  treaty  to  which  the  nohle  Lord 
alluded  was  first  negotiated  hy  Her  Ma- 
jesty's late  Government.  A  difficulty 
arose  respecting  the  interpretation  of  that 
part  of  the  treaty  which  referred  to  the 
duty  upon  salt,  hut  that  difficulty  was  got 
over ;  then  came  another  difficulty  as  to 
the  object  of  the  negotiation — a  difficulty 
which  had  arisen  in  the  Belgian  Cham- 
bers. The  Belgian  Chambers  had  al- 
tered the  tariff  on  the  articles  mentioned 
in  the  treaty,  from  what  the  tariff  on 
those  articles  was  when  that  treaty  was 
first  entered  into.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  advantages  which  we  expect- 
ed to  accrue  from  a  negotiation  were 
quite  neutralised,  and  the  whole  spirit  <^ 
the  treaty  was  altered.  For  those  reasons 
the  late  Govemmemt  delayed  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treatj)  aud  in  that  state  oC 
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saspense  Her  Majesty's  present  advisers 
found  it  upon  coming  into  office.  The 
present  Goyemment  found  it  impossible 
to  advise  Her  Majesty  to  ratify  the 
treaty ;  but  they  took  measures  to  have 
the  tariffs  placed  on  the  same  footing, 
both  in  the  spirit  and  the  letter,  as  they 
stood  when  those  negotiations  first  com- 
menced. The  Government,  in  effect, 
drew  up  the  treaty  upon  exactly  the  same 
terms  as  Mr.  Labouchere  had  originally 
presented  it  to  Belgium.  Whatever 
advantages  the  English  Government  then 
expected  from  the  treaty,  which  had  not 
yet  been  ratified,  would  be  thus  obtained. 
The  treaty  was  now  about  to  be  ratified. 
He  expected  it  would  be  ratified  before  the 
10th  of  this  month  ;  and  ho  believed  that, 
both  in  the  spirit  and  the  letter,  without 
giving  any  opinion  as  to  the  merits,  its 
provisions  generally  would  remain  identical 
with  that  treaty  which  was  first  negotiated 
by  Mr.  Labouchere  between  the  Belgian 
and  British  Governments. 

LOSS   OF  THE    "BIRKENHEAD/' 

Tn  reply  to  Lord  Monte agle, 

The  Duke  of  NORTHUMBERLAND 
said  that,  with  respect  to  the  alleged 
loss  of  the  Birkenhead,  he  was  sorry  to 
say  the  Admiralty  had  not  received  a 
report,  nor  any  other  information  on  the 
subject.  The  Admiralty,  seeing  the  tele- 
graphic message  in  the  newspapers,  sent  a 
message  by  electric  telegraph  to  Devon- 
port  to  the  superintendent  of  the  packet 
station,  to  know  whether  ho  had  received 
any  report  of  the  accident,  and  if  so  why 
he,  or  the  Admiral  on  the  station,  had  not 
forwarded  the  news  to  the  Admiralty,  at 
least  as  soon  as  the  newspapers  had  it. 
The  Government,  he  repeated,  had  no 
further  information  than  what  was  trans- 
mitted through  the  newspapers. 

ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY:  My  Lords,  I 
rise  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
House,  and  in  making  this  Motion,  I  think 
it  right  to  ask  your  Lordships  to  adjourn 
to  the  same  day  as  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, namely,  Monday,  the  19th  instant. 
I  know  your  Lordships  do  not  generally 
adjourn  to  exactly  the  same  day  as  the 
other  House,  but  upon  the  present  occasion 
I  think  it  is  desirable  to  fix  the  meeting  of 
your  Lordships  upon  the  day  on  which  the 
House  of  Commons  assembles ;  for  it  will 
be  necessary  not  only  to  pass  the  Mutmy 
Billy  but  there  is  also  another  Bill  fixed  for 
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Monday  week,  to  which  it  i0  desirable  the 
Royal  Assent  should  be  giyen  as  soon  as 

possible. 

THE  INDIAN  PRESS. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  said: 
My  Lords,  I  wish  to  take  this  opporttmity 
of  making  one  or  two  observations  which  I 
refrained  from  making  last  night  from  a 
reluctance  to  detain  your  Lordships.  Those 
observations  arise  out  of  the  speech  of  my 
noble  Friend  opposite  in  reference  to  the 
war  with  Ava.  My  noble  Fnend  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  stated  last  night 
the  intentions  of  the  Governor  General,  in 
the  military  operations  now  going  forward 
against  the  Burmese  Government,  and  like- 
wise the  substance  of  two  communicatiom 
made  by  the  Governor  General  to  that  Go- 
vernment. I  feel  it  necessary  to  state  to 
your  Lordships  that  those  intentions  of  the 
Governor  General  with  regard  to  those  mi- 
litary operations,  and  the  substance  of  both 
those  communications  to  the  Barmese  Go- 
vernment, were  published  in  the  Indisa 
newspapers  a  month  ago.  A  fortnight,  st 
least,  before  these  military  operations  were 
commenced,  their  nature  and  their  object, 
the  points  against  which  they  were  to  be  di- 
rected, and  the  intentions  of  the  Govan- 
ment  to  withdraw  the  troops  before  the 
rainy  reason  commenced,  mast  all  be  well 
known,  through  these  Indian  newspapers,  to 
the  Burmese  Government.  My  Loitls,  this 
constant,  inveterate  vice  in  the  administrs- 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  India,  must  be  abso- 
lutely eradicated.  It  is  essential  to  the 
credit  of  the  Government,  it  is  essential  to 
the  safety  of  the  army,  that  complete  se- 
crecy should  be  observed  on  all  their  move- 
ments. I  know  all  the  difliculties  that  the 
several  Governors  General  have  had  to  con- 
tend with  in  preserving  that  necessary  se- 
crecy. Your  Lordships  can  hardly  form  a 
notion  of  the  extent  to  which  the  secrecy — 
even  of  State  documents — of  the  intentions 
of  the  Indian  Government  is,  I  might  almost 
say,  universally  betrayed.  When  I  arrived 
at  Madras,  on  my  way  to  Calcutta,  I  saw 
in  a  Bombay  newspaper  one  or  two  para- 
graphs respecting  the  war  with  China.  These 
paragraphs,  my  Lords,  I  recognised  as  hav- 
ing proceeded  from  my  own  pen-— as  bang 
a  part  of  my  own  instructions  for  the  eos- 
duct  of  the  war — instructions  which  weie 
written  by  me,  when  at  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol. I  sent  for  those  instructions;  and  I 
found  that  those  paragraphs  in  the  Bombay 
newspapers  stated  not  merelj  the  sab* 
stance,  but  every  word:  nay,  nyLffdi^ 
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that  one  to  which  I  now  refer  had  been  so 
evidently  copied  from  the  original  docu- 
ment that  a  literal  error  which  had  crept 
into  the  original,  was  also  in  the  copy  in  the 
Bombay  newspaper.     The  original  I  had 
in  my  own  hands.     I  will  mention  another 
circumstance.     About  a  fortnight  after  my 
arrival  in  India  I  received  a  report  from 
the  General  commanding  Lower  Sinde,  who 
was  then  about  to  advance  to  Candahar. 
He  stated,  in  the  most  minute  details,  the 
positions   in  which  he   intended  to  place 
the  troops  in  Sindc,  and  the  strength  of 
every   detachment  which   was   to   occupy 
those  positions  severally.      The  whole  of 
that  important  document  giving  this  im- 
portant information  was   conveyed  to  the 
enemy,  for  it  was  published  in  a  Bombay 
newspaper  three   days  before  it  was  re- 
ceived in  Calcutta.     My  Lords,  no  Govern- 
ment can  possibly  conduct  the  affairs  of  a 
great  empire,   especially  in  time  of  war, 
without  incurring   the  greatest  perils,  if 
they  are  to  be  subjected  to  these  betrayals 
of  public  confidence.     I  will  mention  an- 
other instance.     About  three  months  after 
my  arrival  in  India,  I  thought  it  necessary 
to  remain  at  Allahabad,  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  was  so 
much  nearer  to  the  army  then  in  the  field.  I 
was  not  then  so  conversant  as  I  afterwards 
became  with  military  affairs,  and  I  thought 
it  expedient  to  give  a  discretionary  power 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  direct  that 
the  forces  should  remain  at  Jelalabad,  or 
should  retire,  as  he  might  think  fit.     My 
Lords,  every  particular  of  that  order  was, 
by  means  of  private  letters,  known  in  the 
camp  before   the   General  could  possibly 
give  instructions  for  carrying  out  the  mea- 
sures the  Commander-in-Chief  had  directed 
him  to  adopt.    After  that,  my  Lords,  I  de- 
termined that  the  knowledge  of  no  military 
movements  whatever  should  leave  my  own 
breast  until  the  time  of  execution  had  ar- 
rived ;  and  from  that  hour  no  man  in  India 
but  my  own  private  secretary  and  my  two 
aides-de-camp  knew  of  the  directions  given 
or  the  contents  of  my  letters;  and  by  that 
secrecy  so  preserved,  various  military  ope- 
ration were  conducted  to  a  successful  issue, 
and  witb  a  small  loss  of  men.     Through 
this  want  of  secrecy,  my  Lords,  although 
the  object  in  view  may  be  effected,  it  is  fre- 
quently effected  with  a  greater  sacrifice  of 
human  life.     Now,    in  the  present  case, 
the  Governor  General  of  India,  being  at 
Calcutta,  cannot  take  the  measures  which 
I  took,  being  then  in  the  field  at  a  dis* 
tance  from  the  Council.     All  tha  orders  of  I 
the  Government  in  Calcutta  must  be  known ' 


to  all  the  Members  of  the  Council,  and  to 
their  Secretaries.  I  do  most  earnestly  re- 
commend to  my  noble  Friend  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  by  the  next  mail  which 
sails  to  India,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Governor  General  in  Council  to  this  scan- 
dalous betrayal  of  public  confidence,  and 
to  tell  him,  that  any  measures  which  may 
be  necessary  to  extirpate  this  evil,  and  to 
preserve  the  necessary  secrecy  as  to  the 
measures  of  the  Indian  Government,  will 
receive  the  full  and  cordial  support  of  the 
Government  at  home,  even  though  it  should 
involve  the  instant  removal  of  any  man, 
whatever  his  rank,  who  holds  office  under 
the  Government  of  India. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  need  scarcely  as- 
sure his  noble  Friend  that  he  thought  this 
subject  one  of  deep  and  vital  importance, 
and  that  he  concurred  in  every  word  which 
his  noble  Friend  had  uttered  regarding  the 
impossibility  of  conducting  the  affairs,  and 
especially  the  military  affairs,  of  a  Govern- 
ment, if  all  or  any  of  its  measures  were 
made  known  to  the  enemy  almost  as  soon 
as  they  were  decided  on.  He  would  com- 
municate on  this  subject  with  his  noble 
Friend  who  was  at  the  head  of  this  depart- 
ment, and  he  had  no  doubt  that  proper  in- 
structions would  be  sent  out  by  him  by  the 
next  mail. 

The  Motion  for  adjournment  cigreed  to. 
House  adjourned  to  Monday,  the  19th 
instant. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  April  6,  1852. 

SEIZURE  OF  PUBLICATIONS  IN 
BELGIUM. 

Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  a  question 
with  respect  to  what  he  (Mr.  M.  Milnes) 
believed  to  have  been  an  illegal  seizure  of 
the  property  of  a  British  subject  by  the 
Belgian  police.  It  appeared  that  about 
100^  worth  of  books,  the  property  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Jeff,  had  been 
seized,  while  on  board  of  a  British  steamer, 
by  the  police  in  Belgium,  under  the  false 
pretence  that  the  package  had  contained 
papers  of  a  seditious  character  against  the 
French  Government.  The  package  did, 
he  believed,  contain  some  pamphlets  which 
the  Belgian  Government  declared  to  be 
illegal;  but  a  prosecution  subsequently  in- 
stituted against  the  author  and  publisher 
of  those  works  had  resulted  in  an  acquittal. 
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Under  these  circumstancea,  he  wished  to 
ask  his  right  hon.  Friend  whether  any 
correspondence  had  taken  place  between 
Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Bel- 
gian Government  upon  that  subject;  and 
whether  Her  Majesty's  Govemmq^t  were 
willing  to  press  for  the  restitution  of  that 
property  which  had  been  illegally  detained, 
and  for  some  compensation  to  Mr.  Jeff 
for  the  injury  he  had  sustained  by  that 
detention  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER:  Sir,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
has  been  informed  of  the  circumstances  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  refers;  but  I 
think  he  has  scarcely  in  the  remarks  he 
has  made,  accurately  conveyed  the  facts. 
It  is  true  there  was  a  seizure  by  the 
Belgian  authorities  of  a  case  of  books 
belonging  to  Mr.  Jeff,  an  English  subject, 
I  believe,  in  consequence  of  a  communica- 
tion between  the  Belgian  police  and  the 
commander  of  the  Soho  steam  packet,  in 
which  the  case  was;  but  it  is  not  correct 
to  say  that  the  seizure  took  place  on  board 
a  British  ship,  though,  had  it  been  so,  the 
ship  being  in  the  Belgian  waters  it  would 
not  have  affected  the  case.  But  it  appears 
the  case  of  books  was  landed  after  the 
communication  had  taken  place  between 
the  police  and  the  commander  of  the  Soho, 
and,  on  being  opened  by  the  authorities, 
was  found  to  coutain  a  large  number  of 
copies  of  political  works — I  believe  there 
were  500  copies  of  a  pamphlet  which  was 
known  to  be  contraband — a  pamphlet  en- 
titled, I  think,  La  Verite  des  Evenemens 
du  mois  de  Becemhre,  500  of  the  Moniteur 
Franqaisy  500  of  the  Bulletin  Franqais, 
and  several  copies  of  a  work  complained 
of  as  being  edited  and  directed  against 
the  French  Government,  under  the  false 
title  of  Le  Belgie  Commercial.  These 
were  all  seized  under  an  old  Belgian  law 
of  the  time  of  King  William,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  possessed  by  the 
Belgian  Government  under  that  law.  Since 
the  seizure  took  place,  the  Bulletin  Fran- 
cais  has,  it  appears,  been  prosecuted  be- 
fore the  Belgian  tribunals,  and  the  editor 
has  been  acquitted.  In  consequence  of 
that  acquittal,  the  question  naturally  arises 
whether  the  Belgian  Government  were  en- 
titled, under  the  law  I  have  referred  to,  to 
seize  the  copies  of  that  newspaper.  That 
question  is  one  of  law  between  Mr.  Jeff 
and  the  Belgian  tribunals;  and  if  he  finds 
he  cannot  have  that  relief  which  is  open 
to  any  Belgian  subject  under  similar  cir- 
eumstanoes  at  the  bands  of  those  tribunals, 
it  will  then  become  the  duty  of  the  British 


Government  to  see  that  joatioe  is  done  to  a 
British  subject.  Bat  now,  ••  far  m  «e 
know,  there  is  legal  relief  open  to  his, 
and  until  he  has  attempted  to  obtun  le- 
dress  by  that  means,  it  is  not  open  to  nt  to 
make  any  application  to  the  Belgian  Qo- 
vemment.  The  question  of  eompenaatiM 
must,  of  course,  entirely  depend  on  tha 
previous  circumstances. 

THE  LOSS  OF  THE  "  BIRKENHEAD." 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Seoretaiytt 
the  Admiralty  whether  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty had  received  any  information  witk 
respect  to  the  loss  of  the  JBirkenligi 
steamer,  and  whether  the  hon.  GenUemai 
could  inform  the  House  what  had  beti 
the  number  of  souls  on  board  that  ateaoMr, 
and  when  she  had  left  England?  He  alio 
wished  to  know  whether  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  communicate  to  the  House  the 
latest  intelligence  which  had  been  reoeiTed 
at  the  Admiralty  with  respect  to  the  M^ 
gcBi'a  and  the  Hydra  ? 

Mr.  STAFFORD  said,  that  «t  h«lf. 
past  ten  o'clock  that  morning  the  Adni- 
ralty  had  received — not  bj  any  oflkial 
communication,  but  through  the  electric 
telegraph — information  of  thatdiBtretiiiiff 
event.  They  had  immediately  forwaidfld 
a  telegraphic  communication  to  Admiral 
Sir  John  Ommanney,  at  Plymonth,  deni^ 
ing  him  to  report  to  them  any  cinsiui- 
stances  of  the  case  which  might  haie 
reached  him.  No  answer  had  since  been 
received  from  Sir  John  Omnuumey;  and 
at  half-past  two  o'clock  a  farther  commii- 
nication  had  been  despatched  to  him  askbff 
for  an  explanation  of  that  delay.  UntU 
an  answer  to  that  oommnnication  had  besa 
received,  it  would  be  premature  for  him 
(Mr.  Stafford)  to  pronounce  any  opinion 
upon  the  cause  of  that  delay.  He  hid 
waited  at  the  Admiralty  until  half-pesl 
four  o'clock,  and  up  to  that  period  M 
official  communication  had  bemi  reoeind 
there  upon  that  subject.  The  number  sf 
souls  on  board  tiie  Birk§9tkead  had  been 
upwards  of  600.  With  respect  to  the 
other  two  vessels  to  which  the  hon.  Oen- 
tlemau  had  alluded,  he  had  to  state  that 
the  Hydra  bad  sailed  from  Bofonpoii  or 
the  10  th  of  February,  that  she  had  been 
heard  from  at  Madeira  on  the  20th  of 
February,  and  from  Sierra  Leone  w  tke 
2nd  of  March.  The  Mmfra  had  saiM 
from  Devonport  on  the  7th  of  Jannary* 
had  left  Madeira  on  the  27th  of  Jannaiy* 
after  having  had  some  delay  theeab  and 
had  been  in  eommniiiea&n  vidk  A«  ^ot* 
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phorus,  in  lat.  28-13  N.,  and>ng.  1818 
W.,  on  the  29th  of  January.  That  was 
all  the  information  he  could  give  to  the 
hon.  Member  upon  those  Bubjects. 

BRAZIL  AND  THE  RIVER  PLATE. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  had 
given  notice  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  he 
would  that  night  put  a  question  to  him  re- 
specting the  relations  between  the  English 
Government   and  the  Government  of  the 
Brazils,  and  also  in  reference  to  the  free 
navigation  of  the  River  Plate.     He  was 
precluded  from  making  any  statement  on 
this  subject,  because  there  was  no  question 
before  the  House.     He  had  wished  to  take 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  Motion  for 
the  adjournment  of  the  House,  to  make  his 
question  intelligible  by  entering  into  some  re- 
marks; but  as  that  question  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  he  would  comply  with  the  rules 
of  the  House,  and  connne  himself  simply 
to  the  question.     He  wished  to  know  from 
the  Government  whether  they  intended  to 
take  any  steps  to  place  the  relations  be- 
tween this  country  and  Brazil  on  a  more 
satisfactory  footing  than  they  had  been  for 
some  time  past;  and  he  also  wished  to  know 
whether  they  contemplated,  as  the  result 
of  the  joint  action  of  France  and  England 
in  reference  to  the  River  Plate,  the  free 
nrvigation  of  that  river,  and  its  being  open- 
ed to  the  trade  of  Europe.     He  put  the 
question  in  connexion  with  Brazilian  rela- 
tions, because  friendly  relations  with  Bra- 
zil would  appear  to  be  almost  an  indispen- 
sable preliminary  to  the  free  navigation  of 
the  River  Plate. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER wished  to  express  his  regret  that 
any  misapprehension  had  occurred  respect- 
ing the  notice  of  Motion  for  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House.  He  must  say  on  be- 
half of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  that  he  believed  his  hon. 
Friend  was  strictly  in  order,  and  that  in 
taking  the  step  which  he  did,  he  was  in- 
fluenced solely  by  a  nervous  anxiety  to 
secure  their  holidays.  If  any  hon.  Gen- 
tleman wished  to  make  any  observations, 
no  advantage  would  be  then  taken  by  the 
Government  of  the  fact  of  the  Motion  for 
the  adjournment  being  passed.  They  were 
prepared  to  listen  to  any  discussions  on 
their  conduct,  and  would  reply  to  them  in 
thg  best  manner  that  they  could.  With 
regard  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down,  he  could  only  say  that 
he  had  not  at  all  conveyed  to  him  (the  Chan- 


cellor of  the  Exchequer)  the  idea  that  he 
was  going  to  make  a  statement  on  the  in- 
teresting and  important  question  which  he 
had  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House. 
On  the  contrary,  what  he  intended  to  do 
never  appeared  in  the  notice  paper.     He 
did,  in  the  courtesy  of  conversation,  inform 
him  most  distinctly  that  he  was  going  to 
address  to  him  a  question,  and,  of  course, 
he  must  be  prepared  to  reply  to  that  ques- 
tion when  it  was  put;  and  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  told  him  that  on  that  day 
he  should  bring  before  the  House  the  whole 
question  of  Brazil  and  the  River  Plate,  of 
course  this  unfortunate  misconception  could 
not  have  arisen.     However,  to  reply  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  questibn,  he  must 
inform   the   House  that   not  twenty-four 
hours  had  elapsed  after  the  news  of  the 
fall  of  General  Rosas  arrived,  when  a  com- 
munication was  made  to  the  French  Go- 
vernment in  order  that  steps  might  mutu- 
ally be  taken  by  England  and  France  to 
secure   those  great  results   in  which  the 
commercial  world  was  so  greatly  interest- 
ed.    On  the  16th  of  this  month,  he  hoped 
the  Chevalier  St.  George  and  Sir  Charles 
Hotham  would  proceed  to  the  River  Plate 
as  envoys  of  their  respective  countries,  in 
two  vessels  of  war,  and  they  would  touch 
at  Rio.      They  were  not  to  make  a  formal 
visit  to  the  Court  of  Brazil,  but  a  visit  of 
friendly  communication    and  explanation. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  the  greatest 
confidence  in  the  individual  whom  they  had 
entrusted  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties 
which  would  devolve  on  our  envoy.     Sir 
Charles  Hotham  was  acquainted  both  with 
the  language  of  the  country  and  with  the 
people  against  whom  he  was  going;  and 
the  Government  hoped  that  through  his 
energy,  intelligence,  and  experience  they 
would  be  enabled  to  obtain  that  free  navi- 
gation of  the  River  Plate  which  this  coun- 
try and  all  the  countries  of  Europe  so  anx- 
iously desired.     It  was  not  the  object  either 
of  France  or  of  England  to  obtain  particular 
privileges  or  advantages — they  would  ne- 
gotiate together  to  secure  for  all  countries 
the  same  advantages;  and  the  Government 
trusted  that  they  would  be  able  to  secure 
those    advantages    with    the   cordial    co- 
operation and  good  will  of  the  Court  of 
Brazil. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  wished  to 
ask  his  right  hon.  Friend  whether  it  was 
not  by  an  inadvertence  that  he  had  spoken 
of  the  free  navigation  of  the  River  Plate, 
which  was  an  estuary  or  arm  of  the  sea; 
whether  he  did  not  mean  the  rivers  Pa- 
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rana  and  Uragaay,  and  the  internal  com- 
munication generally  ? 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  aaid,  be  meant 
the  whole  of  the  navigation  connected 
with  the  River  Plate.  He  thought  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  not  quite  answered  his 
question.  What  he  wished  to  know  was, 
whether  the  Government  intended  to  take 
any  steps  to  place  our  relations  with  Brazil 
on  a  more  friendly  footing  than  they  had 
been  for  some  years  past?  Most  angry 
correspondence  had  passed  between  the 
Brazilian  and  the  English  Governments, 
and  he  wished  to  know  whether  the  Go- 
vernment were  about  to  take  steps  to 
place  us  in  more  friendly  relations  with 
Brazil  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
quer  thought,  that  in  stating  that  Her 
Majesty's  envoy  was  about  to  touch  at 
Rio,  and  to  enter  into  friendly  communi- 
cations with  the  Court  of  Brazil,  he  had 
given  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  question. 

Subject  dropped. 

PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  begged  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer if  he  would  now  state  the  course  in 
which  he  proposed  to  proceed  with  public 
business  after  the  Easter  recess  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER replied,  that  on  Monday,  the  19th 
in  St.,  the  right  hon.  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control  would  move  the  appointment  of 
a  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  On 
the  23rd,  according  to  the  wish  of  the 
House,  the  Militia  Bill  would  be  proceeded 
with.  He  would  then  propose  that,  with 
the  exception  of  questions  of  great  urgency, 
such  as  the  financial  statement,  or  ques- 
tions of  that  description,  they  should  pro- 
ceed with  the  Militia  Bill  and  with  the 
Estimates.  [An  Hon.  Member:  The  Mis- 
cellaneous Estimates?]  Yes,  the  Miscel- 
laneous Estimates.  He  anticipated  that 
the  discussion  on  Indian  affairs  would 
occupy  Bomo  time;  but  he  would  place 
such  other  business  on  the  paper  for  the 
19th  as  would  not  require  a  very  full  at- 
tendance of  Members. 

BALLAST  HEAVERS  (PORT  OF  LONDON), 
Mr.  G.  THOMPSON  said,  that,  in 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for 
establishing  an  office  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ballast  heavers  of  the  port  of  London, 
he  was  not  asking  the  House  to  do  any- 
thing novel  or  unprecedented.    The  case 


of  the  ballast  heavers  was  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  coalwhippers,  for  whom 
the  House  had  legislated  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  The  evils  which  he  de- 
signed to  remedy  were  very  great.  The 
ballast  heavers,  400  in  number,  had  at 
present  no  freedom  of  action.  They  could 
not  obtain  work  unless  they  connected 
themselves  with  a  particular  public-house, 
and,  after  their  work  was  over,  they  were 
obliged  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  their 
earnings  under  the  roof  of  the  man  who 
had  the  power  to  employ  them,  or  of  keep- 
ing them  destitute  of  employment.  What 
he  asked  for  was,  to  have  their  case  dealt 
with  by  this  House  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  the  coalwhippers  had  been.  Bj 
this  Bill  he  proposed  that  there  should  be 
established  a  Registration  Office  for  bal- 
last heavers;  that  every  man  who  chose 
should  bo  at  liberty,  on  the  payment  of  a 
very  small  fee,  or  no  fee  at  all,  to  enter 
his  name;  that  the  names  should  be  taken 
in  rotation;  that  the  masters  should  offer 
their  own  price  for  the  ballast  heaving ; 
that  the  men  should  have  the  option  of  ac- 
cepting or  refusing  the  price;  and  that  in 
the  event  of  the  men  refusing  it,  the 
master  should  have  a  right  to  go  wherever 
else  he  pleased  for  labourers.  The  Bill 
contained  no  other  provisions  than  those 
which  were  in  the  Coalwhippers'  Bill. 

Mr.  speaker  said  that,  as  the  mat- 
ter was  one  relating  to  trade,  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  hon.  Member  first  to  move 
that  the  House  should  go  into  Committee. 

Mr.  G.  THOMPSON  then  moved  that 
the  House  do  go  into  Committee. 

Resolved — 

"That  this  House  will  immediately  reiolve 
itself  into  a  Committee,  to  consider  the  expedi- 
ency of  establishing  an  Office  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Ballast  Heavers  of  the  Port  of  Londoii.'' 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  did  not  rise  to 
ofier  any  opposition  to  the  first  step  being 
taken  in  reference  to  this  matter.  All  the 
statements  made  by  the  hon.  Member  with 
regard  to  the  unfortunate  position  of  these 
men,  were  perfectly  well  founded.  It  could 
not  be  doubted  that  various  parties  made  a 
considerable  profit  by  letting  out  the  la* 
hour  of  the  ballast  heavers.  While  he 
admitted  that  grievance  to  its  full  extent, 
he  must  not  conceal  from  the  House  the 
fact  that  this  Bill  would  create  another 
monopoly.  It  was  nothing  better  than  a 
monopoly  to  compel  the  employers  of  Ja- 
bour  to  go  to  a  certain  place  to  procure  it, 
and  if  unable  to  procure  it  there,  to  wait 
a  certain  period  before  attempting  to  pro- 
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cure  it  elsewhere.  It  was  not  very  long 
since  seyeral  cases  of  a  very  unpleasant 
nature  had  heen  heard  before  the  police 
magistrates  of  the  city  arising  out  of  simi- 
lar provisions  contained  in  the  Coalwhip- 
pers'  Act.  The  class  of  persons  now 
about  to  be  legislated  for  was  not  very 
numerous — not  more  than  500  in  number; 
but  he  felt  a  strong  conviction  that  the 
powers  intended  to  be  created  for  their 
advantage  by  this  Bill,  would  tend  to 
greater  evils  than  those  which  it  was  de- 
sired to  abolish.  While  assenting  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Bill,  he  could  not  pro- 
mise his  support  on  the  other  stages. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  he  quite 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that 
that  House  ought  to  look  with  great  jea- 
lousy and  caution  at  measures  of  this  de- 
scription, which  were  undoubtedly  founded, 
in  many  respects,  on  a  dangerous  princi- 
ple. At  the  same  time  he  could  not  but 
recollect  the  working  of  a  measure  which 
bore  a  strong  analogy  to  the  present, 
namely,  that  relating  to  the  coalwhippers. 
He  had  been  originally  strongly  opposed 
to  that  Bill,  of  which  he  feared  that  the 
consequences  would  sooner  or  later  show 
themselves;  but  he  must  confess  that  the 
working  of  that  Bill  had  convinced  him 
that  the  good  in  a  great  degree  prepon- 
derated over  the  evil.  Besides,  it  ought 
rather  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
police  measure  than  as  a  Bill  of  Trade. 
He  thought  that  the  ballast  heavers  had 
established  a  primd  facie  case  as  strong 
as  that  of  the  coalwhippers,  and  that 
they  were  more  oppressed  by  the  truck 
system  than  the  coalwhippers  had  been; 
but  he  had  already  expressed  to  them  his 
opinion  that  Parliament  would  never  pass 
a  Bill  of  this  nature  without  a  previous 
inquiry  being  made  by  a  Select  Commit- 
tee. An  inquiiy  of  this  nature  might 
still  be  made  during  the  present  Session 
of  Parliament. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  this  was  a  large 
and  important  question,  and  that  the 
House  ought  to  consider  whether  the  pre- 
sent was  not  the  time  for  inquiry  into  the 
whole  of  the  laws  and  customs  relating  to 
the  port  of  London,  Ballast  had  been 
guaranteed  as  a  monopoly  to  the  Trinity- 
house  by  an  Act  of  Henry  YIII.,  and  the 
profit  annually  received  from  this  source 
was  between  4,0002.  and  5,0002.  He 
would  suggest  that  a  Committee  should  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in 


which  the  port  of  London  was  carried  on, 
with  the  view  of  relieving  the  colliers, 
which  were  at  present  almost  the  only 
vessels  that  took  in  ballast,  from  these 
charges.  He  hoped  there  would  be  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  mode  in 
which  ships  were  ballasted  in  the  River 
Thames;  for  if  that  were  done  he  was 
sure  the  result  would  be  to  afford  to  the 
whole  shipping  interest  of  the  port  of  Lon- 
don a  relief  that  was  now  much  wanted. 

Mb.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  he 
knew  the  case  of  the  ballast  heavers  to  be 
one  that  required  a  strict  inquiry  by  that 
House.  Their  case  was  simply  this — the 
men  were  in  the  hands  of  twenty-nine 
middlemen,  twentyiscven  of  whom  were 
keepers  of  public-houses;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  the  men  could  never  get 
any  employment  unless  they  agreed  to 
take  their  victuals,  their  beer,  and  their 
spirits,  from  the  shops  of  these  middlemen. 
He  could  not  conceive  a  grosser  case,  or 
one  more  demanding  an  inquiry  than  that; 
and  he  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Henley)  would  take  up  the  question, 
for  he  was  sure  it  would  be  the  means  of 
improving  the  morality  and  the  content- 
ment of  a  humblo  but  industrious  class. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber (Mr.  G.  Thompson)  would  not  proceed 
with  his  Bill  at  present,  but  that  he  would 
accede  to  the  suggestion  that  had  been 
made  to  have  a  Select  Committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject. 

Mr.  WAKLE'Y  said,  he  was  glad  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  had  not  opposed  the  in- 
troduction of  this  Bill.  He  hoped  the  Go- 
vernment would  also  consider  the  propriety 
of  establishing  a  labour  registry  office  for 
the  benefit  of  the  working  classes  of  this 
country  generally.  Let  the  House  not  be 
alarmed — he  was  not  proposing  workshops 
to  be  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
Government.  He  knew  that  would  be 
monstrous,  and  opposed  to  common  sense, 
and  would  be  highly  injurious  to  the  work- 
ing classes  themselves.  But  what  he  meant 
was,  that  means  might  be  provided  by 
which  those  who  had  labour  to  sell  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  disposing  of  it  to 
better  advantage  than  they  now  could  do. 
The  vendors  of  corn,  coal,  cotton,  or  any 
other  article,  had  all  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing the  best  information  as  to  when  and 
where  they  could  find  the  best  market  for 
their  commodities;  but  the  poor  man  out 
of  employment  could  not  afford  to  travel. 
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and  could  not  learn  where  the  best  market 
was  for  his  commodity,  his  labour.  Now, 
the  machinery  of  a  registry  that  would 
supply  this  desideratum  already  existed  in 
the  Unions,  Union-offices,  and  the  offices 
for  the  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  scattered  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Now,  instead  of  an  office  merely  for 
ballast  heavers,  if  the  Government  would 
establish  an  office  connected  with  all  the 
districts  and  Unions  of  the  country,  whence 
information  might  be  furnished  to  a  central 
office  in  the  metropolis  as  to  where  la- 
bourers could  be  had,  and  where  employ- 
ment could  be  obtained,  so  that  the  opera- 
tive and  the  capitalist  might  be  brought 
together — if  the  Government  would  adopt 
that  course,  he  believed  they  would  be  con- 
ferring enormous  and  indescribable  benefit 
upon  the  working  classes,  and  at  a  cost 
perfectly  insignificant  compared  with  the 
advantages  it  would  afford.  He  did  not 
expect  this  suggestion  to  be  embodied  in 
the  present  Bill,  but  he  threw  it  out  in  the 
hope  that  the  Government  would  give  it  a 
favourable  consideration. 

Mr.  MACGREGOR  said,  he  did  not 
think  that  any  Bill  like  the  present  could 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  of  the 
ballast  heavers,  unless  a  further  inquiry 
was  instituted  previous  to  its  introduction 
to  that  House. 

Sir  HENRY  WILLOUGHBY  believed 
it  might  be  perfectly  practicable  to  organise 
a  system  of  registry  for  labourers  some- 
what in  the  ^manner  pointed  out  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  (Mr.  Wakley), 
and  he  thought  it  would  afford  great  and 
permanent  advantages  to  the  working 
classes,  at  a  cost  hardly  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

Sir  WILLIAM  CLAY  said,  that  not- 
withstanding all  the  care  that  had  been  be- 
stowed on  the  Ooalwhippers'  Bill,  there  had 
been  very  considerable  difficulties  attending 
its  working;  still  it  had  been  clearly  estab- 
lished before  the  Committee  which  con- 
sidered that  measure,  that  it  had  secured 
great  benefits  to  the  working  classes,  and 
had  raised  their  character  in  general  esti- 
mation. Ho  thought,  therefore,  that  a 
similar  Bill  might  be  passed  with  advan- 
tage for  the  protection  of  the  ballast- 
heavers;  and  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
taken  the  trouble  of  preparing  this  Bill, 
he  hoped  the  House  would  allow  it  to  ob- 
tain a  second  reading,  and  then  send  it 
before  a  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE   said,  he  was  anx- 

Mr,  WaJcely 


ious  to  say  a  few  words,  both  as  to  tiie 
course  which  the  House  ought  to  take  with 
regard  to  the  present  Motion,  and  likewise 
with  regard  to  that  other  and  kindred 
measure  which  had  been  alluded  to  in  the 
course  of  that  discussion — ^he  meant  the 
Coalwhippers'  Bill.     He  was  glad  to  see 
hon.  Gentlemen,  representing  all  shades 
of  opinion  on  the  general  question  of  free 
trade,   approaching   the   consideration  of 
this  subject,  in  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
spirit,  and  fairly  disposed  to  allow  that  a 
choice  had  to  be  made  between  the  diffi- 
culties on  the  one  hand,  and  those  en  the 
other;  and  he  thought  that,  to  whieheyer 
alternative  hon.  Gentlemen  on  either  aide 
might  incline,   there   was  no  inclination 
shown  to  underrate  the  objections  or  the 
arguments  which  might  be  urged  in  de- 
fence of  a  contrary  opinion  to  their  own. 
There  was  great  difficulty,  no  doubt,  in 
any  course  that  the  House  might  take  in 
this  case.     When  he  himself  proposed  a 
Bill  to  establish  a  register  office  for  the 
coalwhippers,  he  was  not  at  all  insensible 
to  the  objections  raised  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Labouchere)  to  the  passing 
of  such  a  measure;  and  he  always  regard- 
ed them  as  being  of  a  most  serious  and 
formidable  character.     At  the  same  Ume 
he  was  convinced  from  the  evidence  which 
came  before  him,  that  a  large  clasa  of  mm 
were  sunk  and  absorbed  in  the  deepest 
degradation,  and  that  it  was  within  the 
power  of  Parliament,  although  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  economical  inconvenience, 
to  apply  an  effectual  remedy  to  so  enor- 
mous an  evil.     He  did  not,  therefore,  hesi- 
tate, nor  did  the  House  hesitate,  perfectly 
alive  as  they  were  to  those  evils  and  ob- 
jections, to  allow  the  measure  te  pass  into 
law.     When  that  Act  was  passed,  he  had 
the    strongest  conviction   that    its    good 
working  would  not  depend  upon  the  wis- 
dom of  the  precautions  or  restraints  con- 
tained in  the  Act  itself,  but  upon  the  pm- 
dent,  wise,  and  considerate  conduct  of  the 
men  themselves  who  were  the  subjects  of 
the  Act.     He  had  ventured  always  to  hold 
that  language  to  the  men;  and  if  that  Act 
had  succeeded  up  to  the  present  moment, 
he  was  bound  to  say  that  the  credit  of  that 
success  was  not  due  to  the  framers  of  that 
Act,  but  to  tbe  class  for  whose  benefit  it 
was  passed.     In  consequence  of  the  gene- 
rally admirable  and  exemplary  conduct  of 
the  men,  and  the  temperate  and  judicious 
use  they  had  made  of  an  Act  investing 
them  with  such  powers  aa  he  must  confess 
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had  been  plaeed  in  their  hands,  the  mea- 
sure had  on  the  one  hand  completely  ef- 
fected its  moral  and  social  objects,  and  he 
believed  on  the  other  hand  it  had  given 
general  contentment — certainly  it  had  not 
caused  any  wide-spread  dissatisfaction — 
among  the  mercantile  classes  of  the  port 
of  London  immediately  connected  with  the 
coal  trade.  And  he  confessed  it  was  with 
much  grief  and  some  apprehension  that 
he  had  lately  read  in  the  public  journals 
that  not  only  had  difficulties  arisen  with 
respect  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Act, 
but  that  there  bad  also  been  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  strike  on  the  part  of  the 
coalwhippers,  and  an  attempt  to  •  extort 
higher  wages  than  the  state  of  the  market 
would  justify  by  means  of  creating  a  par- 
tial monopoly,  or  at  least  by  imposing  a 
restraint  upon  the  trade  contrary  to  the 
Act.  As  he  had  always  entertained  hopes 
of  the  success  of  the  Act,  through  the 
good  conduct  of  the  men,  so  he  also  thought 
it  fair  to  say  that,  if  they  sought  to  make 
an  undue  use  of  the  Act,  he  feared  not 
that  they  would  secure  a  permanent  rise 
of  wages  by  means  of  their  Act,  but  that 
the  whole  trade  would  combine  to  offer 
such  a  resistance  to  it  that  it  must  give 
way  under  the  restraint  of  such  an  unwise 
and  injudicious  exercise  of  those  powers; 
and  that  House  would  be  called  upon  to 
repeal  such  an  Act,  and  would  be  con- 
strained, however  reluctantly,  to  respond 
to  that  call.  While  he  stated  that  by  way 
of  a  warning  to  the  men,  he  ventured  to 
say  that  his  belief  was  that  that  time  had 
not  arrived — that  there  was  no  call  upon 
the  House  for  the  repeal  of  the  measure  it 
had  so  beneficially  passed;  and  if  the  men 
persevered  in  the  moderate  conduct  which, 
on  the  whole,  they  had  persevered  in  in  an 
eminent  degree,  they  would  be  maintained 
by  that  House  in  the  improved  social  con- 
dition in  which  the  Act,  under  the  blessing 
of  Providence,  had  been  the  means  of 
placing  them.  When  he  acknowledged 
that,  he  thought  the  House  ought  to  exer- 
cise great  caution  in  enlarging  this  cate- 
gory of  exceptions;  because  if  they  pro- 
ceeded to  multiply  exceptions  to  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  trade,  except  upon  the 
broadest  of  grounds,  there  would  be  no  end 
to  the  demands  that  would  be  made  for 
their  interposition;  and  however  seductive 
in  some  respects  the  path  they  might  be 
called  on  to  enter,  he  was.  quite  satisfied, 
if  this  kind  of  interposition  became  a  fre- 
quent practice  on  the  part  of  f^arliament, 
or  if  it  were  adopted,  except  in  the  gravest 
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and  most  extreme  cases,  that  they  would 
end  by  creating  evils  at  least  far  more  ex- 
tensive than  any  they  would  remedy.  Now, 
admitting  that,  and  adverting  to  the  £act 
that  this  Bill  was  not  introduced  on  the 
authority  of  the  Executive  Government, 
which  of  course  must  be  a  higher  au- 
thority than  any  individual  Member  who 
proposed  a  measure  dealing  with  the  so- 
cial condition  of  the  people,  he  thought 
it  only  reasonable  that  the  Bill  should 
go  before  a  Select  Committee.  And  now 
came  the  practical  question  —  whether 
the  Select  Committee  should  come  first, 
and  the  Bill  afterwards,  or  the  Bill  first, 
and  the  Select  Committee  afterwards. 
Now,  he  thought  this  was  a  case  which 
ought  not  to  be  met  with  delay;  they 
ought  either  to  do  something  promptly 
in  this  matter,  or  to  make  up  their  minds 
to  do  nothing.  It  would  be  no  mercy  at 
all  to  the  men,  to  be  holding  out  to  them 
delusive  hopes  of  passing  the  Bill  this  Ses- 
sion,*^ and  then  to  have  to  postpone  its  pass- 
ing till  the  next  Session.  Time,  therefore, 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  in  such  a 
case.  Well,  then,  would  they  gain  time 
by  taking  the  Bill  first,  or  the  Select  Com- 
mittee? He  thought  the  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  G.  Thompson)  would  gain  time,  if,  in 
lieu  of  the  Motion  he  had  made,  he  re- 
quested leave  to  make  a  Motion  for  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  this  subject;  otherwise 
the  House  would  be  asked  to  consent  to 
the  principle,  not  on  their  knowledge  and 
cognisance  of  the  facts,  but  upon  trust,  and 
in  all  probability  there  would  be  a  very  for* 
midable  opposition  to  the  second  reading, 
which  would  most  likely  be  avoided  if  they 
had  a  Select  Committee.  If  they  had  an 
inquiry  before  a  Select  Committee,  and  it 
were  conducted  as  he  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  it  would  be,  not  for  prolonging  the 
case,  but  to  arrive  at  a  speedy  issue,  that 
inquiry  of  a  Committee,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man might  depend  upon  it,  would  be  of 
very  great  use  to  him  in  determining  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill.  And  it  was  far 
more  important  to  have  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  Committee,  and  a  Bill  drawn  up 
in  conformity  with  them,  than  for  the  Bill 
to  be  read  a  second  time,  and  then,  perhaps, 
have  the  Report  of  the  Committee  varying 
in  essential  particulars  from  the  Bill.  For 
these  reasons — of  a  practical  nature — and 
for  the  sake  of  the  object  which  they  must 
have  at  heart,  namely,  to  bring  the  matter 
to  a  speedy  issue,  he  would  recommend  the 
hon.  Gentleman  to  withdraw  his  Bill,  and 
to  submit  a  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee  to 
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inquire  how  the  business  of  ballast  heaving 
is  conducted  in  the  port  of  London,  and  to 
report  to  the  House  the  mode  in  which  that 
subject  might  be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  should 
support  the  original  Motion,  and  could  see 
no  objection  to  the  Bill  being  read  a  second 
time,  and  then  sent  to  a  Committee.  The 
labour  of  ballast  heaving  was  of  the  very 
lowest  class,  and  there  could  be  no  fear 
of  a  monopoly  among  the  men,  because 
there  was  so  much  competition  for  the 
work. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  he  could 
not  agree  with  the  advice  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone)  had  given 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  was  in  charge 
of  this  Bill.  The  measure  involved  no  new 
principle;  and  as  the  Government  had  given 
its  sanction  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill, 
and  was  willing  to  give  its  assent  to  the 
second  reading,  on  the  understanding  that 
it  should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Comn\ittee, 
where  there  no  doubt  would  be  a  critical 
and  searching  inquiry,  he  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  would  persevere  in  his  Motion  for 
leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  and  fix  the  second 
reading  for  as  early  a  day  as  possible. 

House  in  Committee. 

Mr.  G.  THOMPSON  moved  a  Resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  Leave  be  given  to 
introduce  the  Bill. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  could  not  agree  to 
the  narrow  object  of  the  hon.  Member's 
Resolution.  He  would  prefer  to  have  the 
whole  question  of  ballast  heaving  investi- 
gated by  a  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERB  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr.  G. 
Thompson)  would  not  follow  the  advice  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume). 
The  entire  subject  of  ballast  heaving  was 
a  most  complicated  question,  and  there 
could  be  little  hope  of  bringing  it  to  a 
speedy  solution. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  trusted  the  Resolu- 
tion would  be  allowed  to  pass  as  it  stood. 
When  he  made  the  suggestion  he  had  done 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets, 
he  had  done  so  in  the  belief  that  the  Go- 
vernment might  not  readily  accede  to  the 
second  reading.  That  was  his  impression 
from  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade;  but  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Colchester  (Lord  J.  Man- 
ners) declared  that  the  Government  were 
prepared  to  assent  to  the  second  reading. 
Me  (Mr.  Gladstone)  did  not  think  the  House 
<Hight  to  proceed  to  the  second  reading 
of  finis  of  this  nature  until  the  Executive 


Government  took  them  up  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility. When  he  had  proposed  the 
Coalwhippers*  Bill,  he  did  so  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Executive,  and  although 
he  went  into  Committee  on  the  Bill,  it  was 
not  a  Committee  to  take  evidence. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  not  having 
seen  the  Bill  itself,  he  could  not  pledge 
himself  to  its  particular  provisions.  He, 
however,  thought  the  inquiry  before  a  Se- 
lect Committee  would  not  be  a  long  one. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  the  Com- 
mittee  was  placed  in  a  difficulty  by  the 
dissimilar  statements  of  two  Members  of 
the  Government.  He  understood  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Manners)  to  agree  to  the 
second  reading;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Henley),  with  great  prudence,  he 
thought,  said  he  would  not  be  able  to  sup- 
port the  second  reading  until  he  saw  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill.  He  (Mr.  Labou- 
chere)  concurred  with  the  remarks  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone),  as  to 
the  policy  of  measures  of  this  nature  being 
introduced  by  an  individual  Member  of  the 
House.  Before  the  Committee  was  called 
upon  to  assent  to  a  Motion  based  on  an 
exceptional  principle,  he  considered  there 
ought  to  bo  an  inquiry.  At  the  same  time* 
if  the  Members  of  the  Government  said 
they  would  support  the  Bill,  he  should  ac- 
quiesce in  the  Motion. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHB- 
QUER  said,  that  when  his  right  hoo. 
Friend  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  said  that  he  could  not  consent  to 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  the  pro- 
posal that  it  should  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee  had  not  been  made.  As  bis 
noble  Friend  (Lord  J.  Manners)  bad  stated, 
the  Government  were  prepared  to  accede 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  provided  it 
was  afterwards  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  G.  THOMPSON  said,  that  if  the 
Committee  would  assent  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Bill,  he  would,  early  after  the  holi- 
days, and  before  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  move  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee,  whose  Report,  he  hoped,  might 
be  presented  to  the  House  before  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  Bill,  as  he  thought  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  sit  long 
or  to  take  much  evidence. 

Resolved — 

"  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to  move  the 
House,  that  leave  be  giTen  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for 
establishing  an  Office  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Bal- 
last Heavers  of  the  Port  of  London." 
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COUNTY  COURTS  FURTHER  EXTENSION 

BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

House  in  Committee. 

Clause  1. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  would 
suggest  to  the  hou.  Member  (Capt.  Fitzroj) 
who  had  charge  of  this  Bill  the  propriety 
of  only  going  into  Committee  upon  it  pro 
formd.  Two-thirds  of  the  Bill  related  to 
the  appointment  of  the  County  Courts 
Judges  as  Masters  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, to  the  powers  with  which  they  were 
to  be  invested,  and  to  the  provisions  for 
carrying  out  their  jurisdiction.  Now,  it 
was  perfectly  well  known  the  Commission- 
ers who  had  sat  upon  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery had  reported  in  favour  of  reforming 
that  Court  by  abolishing  the  Masters  alto- 
gether; and  as  a  Bill  founded  on  that  Re- 
port was  to  be  introduced,  it  would  be 
better  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the 
measure  now  before  the  Committee. 

Sib  ALEXANDER  COCKBURN  said, 
that  he  should  quite  concur  in  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  Ge- 
neral if  they  had  any  definite  expectation 
of  the  Chancery  Reform  Bill  coming  be- 
fore Parliament,  and  being  passed  during 
the  present  Session;  and  he  would  there- 
fore take  the  liberty  of  asking  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  what  prospect  there  was  of 
obtaining  that  great  desideratum,  a  reform 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  during  the  pre- 
sent Session  ?  If  there  was  any  chance 
of  the  Chancery  Reform  Bill  being  intro- 
duced immediately  after  the  holidays,  he 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  postpone  the 
present  Bill,  the  machinery  of  which  must 
necessarily  be  altered  if  the  Chancer jr  Re- 
form Bill  were  passed.  But  if  that  Bill 
were  not  likely  to  be  passed  during  the  pre- 
sent Session,  be  hoped  that  his  hon.  Friend 
(Capt.  Fitzroy)  who  had  charge  of  the  pre- 
sent Bill,  would  not  consent  to  postpone  it. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
that  he  could  not  give  a  very  distinct 
answer  to  the  question  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Fnend  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  the  Government  were 
placed.  But  he  had  no  doubt  whatever 
that  if  an  opportunity  were  afforded  to 
them,  they  would  be  able  to  introduce  the 
Bill  for  the  reform  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery during  the  present  Session. 

Ma.  WAKLEY  said,  the  curious  point 
in  the  whole  matter  was,  that  both  Bills 
had  originated,  or  were  to  originate,  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Now,  although  the  two 
Billa  no  doubt  had  originated  with  different 


parties,  still  the  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  probably  been  consulted  upon  the  ^ 
present  Bill,  and  he  thought  it  was  rather 
extraordinary  that  after  allowing  it  to  pass 
through  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  pro- 
ceed in  that  House  up  to  the  present  stage, 
they  should  then  oppose  it. 

Captain  FITZROY  said,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  had  brought  in 
the  Bill,  would,  he  thought,  justify  him  in 
refusing  to  accede  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General.  The 
right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had,  upon  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
distinctly  stated  that  the  Government  did 
not  mean  to  oppose  it;  and  now  the  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  coolly  pro- 
posed that  it  should  be  postponed  for  some 
indefinite  period,  on  the  contingency  that 
some  day  or  other  it  might  please  the  Go- 
vernment, if  their  term  of  office  were  pro- 
longed, to  introduce  a  Chancery  Reform 
Bill.  That  seemed  to  him  one  of  the  most 
monstrous  propositions  that  could  be  made 
to  the  House.  It  was  the  general  opinion 
out  of  doors  that  the  Chancery  Reform 
Bill,  upon  which  the  Government  plumed 
themselves,  was  brought  forward  to  enable 
the  Government  to  stop  private  measures 
for  the  reform  of  the  law,  that  they  might 
be  able  to  say,  "We  have  large  measures 
in  contemplation — by  no  means  interfere 
with  us."  This  Bill  had  gone  through 
both  Houses  last  Session,  and  had  only 
been  lost  eventually  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  account  of  the  late  period  of  the  Ses- 
sion at  which  it  went  back  to  that  House. 
Two  or  three  clauses  which  were  in  the 
Bill  when  originally  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Lords  last  year,  but  which  were 
omitted  in  its  progress  through  Parliament, 
had  indeed  been  again  inadvertently  in- 
serted, but  he  intended  to  propose  their 
omission.  He  thought  that  by  pressing 
this  Bill  he  should  be  doing  his  duty,  by 
carrying  ont  a  jeal  Chancery  reform,  and 
if  before  it  was  passed  the  other  Chan- 
cery Reform  Bill  was  introduced,  and  its 
propositions  were  found  to  be  antagonistic 
to  those  of  the  present  Bill,  it  would  then 
be  time  enough  to  withdraw  it.  The  pur- 
poses of  its  proposers  would  then  be  ob- 
tained, for  he  had  always  stated  that,  al- 
though there  were  no  doubt  some  advan- 
tages attendant  on  a  system  of  local  courts, 
yet  that  he  should  prefer  a  thorough  re- 
form in  the  Superior  Courts.  Unless  he 
heard  some  better  reasons  for  delay  than 
had  yet  been  given,  he  should  persist  in 
going  on  with  the  Bill. 
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Mb.  JOHN  STUART  said,  he  con- 
curred with  the  hon.  Memher  for  Finsbury 
(Mr.  Wakley)  in  thinking  that  the  Bill 
came  before  them  in  a  singular  waj,  and 
he  thought  it  seemed  more  extraordinary 
than  ever,  after  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Lewes  (Captain  Fitzroy),  for 
it  seemed  that  it  was  intended  that  the 
Bill  should  be  materially  altered  in  Com- 
mittee. It  appeared  from  the  Votes  of 
the  House  of  Lords  that  a  Bill  called 
the  County  Courts  Further  Extension 
Bill  No.  2,  had  been  introduced  into  that 
House  on  the  previous  evening,  or  on 
Friday  evening ;  and  as  the  Government 
intended  to  introduce  a  Bill»  founded  upon 
the  Report  of  the  Chancery  Reform  Com- 
missioners, to  abolish  the  very  jurisdiction 
which  the  Bill  before  the  Committee  pro- 
posed to  confer,  he  thought  that  it  would 
surely  be  reasonable  to  allow  these  two 
Bills  to  overtake  the  present  measure,  so 
that  they  might  consider  them  together. 
He  did  not  see  for  what  useful  purpose  they 
could  sit  there  as  a  legislative  body  if  they 
acted  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  now  pro- 
posed, and  proceeded  with  this  Bill.  From 
a  sense  of  the  respect  due  to  the  position 
of  their  own  proceedings  before  the  public, 
let  the  Committee  proceed  calmly  and  de- 
liberately first  to  consider  whether  the 
jurisdiction  of  these  Courts  should  be  ex- 
tended, and,  if  so,  how  that  extension 
should  be  carried  out. 

Sir  GEORGE  STRICKLAND  hoped 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Lewes  (Captain 
Fitsroy)  would  not  be  persuaded  to  post- 
pone the  consideration  of  the  Bill.  It  was 
asked,  why  proceed  with  this  Bill  when  a 
reform  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  pro- 
mised ?  But  he  had  the  most  distinct  re- 
collection that  for  the  last  forty  or  fifty 
years  a  reform  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
had  been  solemnly  promised  either  by  the 
Government  of  the  day  or  by  private  Mem- 
bers of  that  House,  and  yet  not  a  single 
step  had  yet  been  taken  to  accomplish  that 
most  desirable  object.  This,  which  would 
be  a  very  useful  one,  was  an  attempt  to 
get  that  done  by  the  County  Court  Judges 
which  the  Masters  in  Chancery  now  pro- 
fessed, but  did  not  do.  If  a  suit  now  got 
into  the  Masters'  offices  it  stayed  there  for 
years,  without  the  Masters  doing  anything, 
all  that  was  done  being  that  the  Master's 
clerk  signed  hour  warrants,  putting  off  the 
business  from  one  time  to  another  till  the 
unfortunate  suitor  was  worn  out.  The 
Bill  gave  these  Judges  power  to  inquire 
into  matters  of  account  which  never  could 


be  done  in  the  Masters'  offices,  but  which 
there  was  some  hope  might  be  done  in  a 
rational  manner  by  a  vif)d  f)oce  examina- 
tion. By  the  proposed  Chancery  Refohn 
Bill  founded  on  the  Report  of  the  Chancery 
Reform  Commissioners,  the  Masters'  offi- 
ces would  only  be  abolished  in  name,  for 
the  same  work  which  their  clerks  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing  would  in  future  be 
done  by  a  clerk  to  the  Lord  Chanc^or* 
He  believed  that  that  Bill  would  only  sub- 
stitute another  set  of  unintelligible  teehni- 
calities  for  those  which  existed  at  present, 
which  constituted  a  total  denial  of  jus- 
tice, and  which  the  country  wished  to  see 
entirely  swept  away.  As,  however,  there 
was  no  chance  of  getting  such  a  reform  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  as  he  thought  was 
desirable,  he  hoped  the  hon.  Member  would 
press  this  Bill,  which  would  effect  a  real 
reform  as  far  as  it  went. 

Lord  ROBERT  GROSVENOR  sud, 
that  this  Bill  was  a  fac-simile  of  that  whieh 
had  last  year  passed  both  Houses  of  the 
Legislature,  and  it  was  not,  therefore,  ne- 
cessary to  discuss  the  question  whether  the 
County  Courts  should  be  extended,  as  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Newark  (Mr. 
J.  Stuart)  had  proposed.  That  questimi 
had  already  been  discussed  and  decided, 
and  he  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  Commit- 
tee would  allow  this  measure  to  proceed. 

Mr.  MULLINGS  said,  the  Bill,  in  its 
present  form,  was  a  complete  mass  of  con- 
fusion. First  came  some  clauses  aboat 
Chancery,  then  some  about  County  Conrts, 
and  then  it  jumped  back  again  into  Chan- 
cery. It  would  be  practically  useless  to 
proceed  with  the  Bill  at  present.  It  gave 
power  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lords 
Justices  to  frame  certain  rules ;  and  this 
was  the  foundation  of  the  measure.  Bol 
if  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lords  Justices 
thought  the  measure  not  capable  of  being 
worked,  by  reason  of  a  contemplated  gene- 
ral measure  of  Chancery  reform,  of  course 
they  would  not  make  these  rules.  He  re- 
commended that  the  Bill  be  reprinted  with 
the  Amendments. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  COCKBURN  said, 
he  concurred  in  the  course  which  had  just 
been  suggested  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cirencester  (Mr.  Mullings).  It  seemed 
clear  that  there  was  now,  or  would  be 
shortly,  before  the  House  of  Lords  a  Bill 
for  the  complete  alteration  of  the  present 
system  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Masters'  offices.  Now 
as  this  Bill  proceeded  on  the  principle  of 
referring  to  the  County  Courts  all  work 
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done  bj  the  Masters  in  Chancery,  it  was 
elear  that  if  the  Parliament  adopted  the 
proposals  of  the  Chancery  Reform  Com- 
Boissioners,  it  would  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary, if  this  Bill  passed,  to  alter  its  machi- 
nery in  order  to  adapt  it  to  that  of  the 
larger  measure.  He  thought  it  would, 
therefore,  be  expedient  to  allow  the  Chair- 
man to  report  progress,  and  to  heep  this 
Bill  in  reserre,  ready  to  pass  it  (hairing  re- 
printed it  with  such  yerbal  amendments  as 
were  necessary)  if  Parliament  did  not  adopt 
the  Bill  for  the  reform  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  If  that  Bill  should  be  adopted, 
then  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Lewes 
(Captain  Fitzroy)  would  pass  so  much  of 
the  present  measure  as  still  remained  ne- 
cessary, striking  out  so  much  as  the  other 
Bill  superseded. 

Mb.  VERNON  SMITH  said,  that  the 
Bin  for  the  reform  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
eery  had  not  yet  been  introduced,  and  as 
they  did  not  even  know  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  introduce 
it,  and  press  it  through  all  its  stages  in  the 
present  Session,  he  thought  it  was  very 
unreasonable  to  propose  that  this  Bill 
should  be  delayed  until  the  other  Bill 
eame  down  from  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
would  therefore  recommend  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Lewes  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cirencester  (Mr.  Mul- 
lings),  but  by  no  means  to  hang  up  this 
Bill  in  order  to  wait  for  the  other. 

Captain  FITZROY  said,  that  he  would 
aecede  to  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  (Mr.  Mullings),  that  the 
Chairman  should  report  progress,  for  the 
purpose  of  reprinting  the  Bill ;  but  he 
should  eertainly  fix  a  day  for  proceeding 
with  the  Committee,  unless  sufficient  rea- 
son could  be  shown  for  any  further  post- 
ponement. He  thought  that  if  the  objec- 
tion of  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  Ge- 
neral was  good  for  anything,  it  was  fatal 
to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and  might  just 
as  well  have  been  urged  against  the  second 
reading. 

House  resumed ;  Bill  reported ;  to  be 
printed  as  amended. 

SUITORS  IN  CHANCERY  RELIEF  BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

House  in  Committee. 

Clause  1. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said, 
this  measure  was  called  the  Suitors  in 
Chancery  Relief  Bill,  but  he  did  not  think 
the  sintora  in  Chancery  would  get  much 
rdkf  Vjr  it.    HowereTi  as  tiie  Bill  was 


before  the  Committee,  he  wotdd  try  to 
make  something  out  of  it.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  a  number  of  persons  who  had 
been  paid  by  fees  should  in  future  be  paid 
by  salaries.  They  should  take  care  that 
they  gave  salaries  of  a  specific  amount^  and 
that  they  did  not  give  salaries  calculated 
on  an  average  amount  of  fees  for  three 
years,  of  which  they  knew  noUiing.  If 
they  did  not  use  proper  caution,  the  same 
thing  might  occur  as  had  formerly  ooeurred 
in  the  case  of  the  Six  Clerks.  He  proposed 
as  an  Amendment  to  the  clause  on  this 
subject,  that  those  parties  should  be  paid 
by  salaries  according  to  an  amount  to  be 
fixed  in  a  schedule  annexed  to  the  Act. 

Mr.  MULLINGS  said,  he  agreed  in  the 
principle  that  had  been  suggested  by  his 
hon.  Friend;  but  he  must  go  further  than 
that.  He  knew  the  complaints  that  were 
made  with  respeet  to  the  payments  that 
were  made  to  certain  individuals  who  had 
been  ofiicers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  (Six 
Clerks),  some  of  whom  were  receiving 
7,000^.  a  year;  and  it  might  be  deemed 
desirable  if  in  the  present  case  the  names 
of  the  parties  could  be  inserted,  with  the 
salaries  affixed  to  each  of  them. 

Notice  taken  that  forty  Members  were 
not  present,  Committee  counted;  and  forty 
Members  not  being  present,  Mr.  Speaker 
resumed  the  Chair;  House  counted;  and 
forty  Members  not  being  present. 

The  House  was  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  Eight  o'clock,  till  Monday  19th 
April. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

Monday,  April  19,  1852. 

MiNVTSS.I     FuBUo   Bills. — 1*  Master  in  Chan- 
cery Abolition. 

Reported, — Bishoprick  of  Quebec. 
3'  Mutiny  ;  Marine  Mutiny. 

MASTER  IN  CHANCERY  ABOLITION 

BILL. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  I  rise, 
my  Lords,  to  lay  on  the  table  of  the  House 
a  Bill  to  abolish  the  Office  of  Master  in 
Ordinary  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  to  make  Provision  for  the  more  speedy 
and  efficient  Despatch  of  Business  in  the 
said  Court.  My  Lords,  after  the  state- 
ment which  I  made  on  a  former  occasion, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  detain 
your  Lordships  at  any  length  in  stating 
what  are  the  provisions  of  the  present  Bill. 
They  have  been  very  anxiously  considered; 
and  I  have  had  the  great  advantage  of  con- 
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Bolting  with  the  four  Judges  in  Equity,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  three  Vice- 
Chancellors,  in  preparing  it :  these  are  the 
Judges  by   whom  its   provisions   will   be 
worked,  and  upon  whose  exertions  it  will 
mainly  depend  whether  the  plan  will  be 
successful  or  not.     I  am  sure  it  must  be  a 
great    satisfaction  to  your   Lordships   to 
know  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
find  four  persons  more  learned,  more  able, 
and  more  willing  to  grapple  with  the  diffi- 
culties which  they  will  have  to  encounter; 
and  with  such  assistance,  I  hope  to  put 
this  new  scheme  completely  and  well  be- 
fore the  public.     There  are  now  nine  Mas- 
ters in  Chancery — one  office  being  vacant. 
The  Bill  proposes,  in  order  to  bring  the 
new  scheme  into  execution  as  quickly  as 
may  be,  but  still  with  a  careful  view  to 
the  public  interest,  and  as  the  commence- 
ment of  its  operation,  which  is  fixed  for 
the  first   day  of  Michaelmas   term,  this 
year,  to  abolish  the  office  of  four  of  the 
Masters.     It  is   proposed   that   the  four 
senior  Masters  shall  then  be  released  from 
the  duties  of  their  office,  leaving  five  Mas- 
ters to  the  duties  which  will  still  devolve 
upon  them.    These  duties  will  be,  winding 
up  all  matters  which  shall  then  be  before 
them,  and  such  other  matters  as,  until  the 
new  scheme  shall  be  in  perfect  operation, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  may  think  proper  to 
devolve  on  them.   They  will  also  have,  from 
the  moment  that  the  Bill  passes,  powers 
which  they  never  before  possessed.     It  has 
always  been  a  complaint,  and  a  very  just 
complaint — and  the  reason  why  the  Mas- 
ters have  themselves  been  visited  with  the 
consequences   of  the  delays  which   have 
taken  place  in  their  offices — that  they  have 
no  power  to  compel  suitors  to  proceed  with 
the  matters  which  had  been  brought  before 
them.     However  anxious  they  might  be  to 
wind  up  a  matter,  they  were  utterly  power- 
less to  compel  parties  who  were  not  dili- 
gent to  proceed.     I  propose  to  supply  by 
this  Bill  the  want  of  that  power;  and  at 
once  to  invest  the  Masters,  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  Court,  with  power  to  compel 
the  parties  who  have  matters  depending  in 
the  Masters'  Offices  to  go  in  and  to  wind 
them  up,  and  thus  entirely  to  discharge 
the  Court  from  any  further  interference 
with  them.     I  believe  this  will  be  found  to 
be  a  very  considerable  step  towards  reme- 
dying the  delays  and  abuses  of  which  so 
much  complaint   has  been   made.     I  am 
disposed  to   give  the  same  power  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  itself — that  is,  in  fu- 
ture, to  compel  parties  before  the  Court  to 
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proceed  with  their  cases,  and  not  to  permit 
them  to  wait  from  year  to  year,  and  for  many 
years.    I  have  tried  already  the  effieacj  of 
such  a  system  when  I  presided  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  in  Ireland,  by  orders  which  I 
had  power  to  make,  and  by  which  I  com- 
pelled parties  who  had  cases  standing  over 
for  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  forty  jesan,  to 
bring  them  on  within  a  given  time;  and  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  be- 
fore I  left  that  country  every  single  old 
case  was  finally  disposed  of.     Under  the 
existing  system  in  this  country,  the  Court 
of  Chancery  is  stigmatised  as  creating  de- 
lays which  it  cannot  prevent,  and  which  it 
is  most  anxious  to  avoid.     I  have  already 
stated  that  the  present  scheme  at  once  dis- 
misses the  four  senior  Masters.    .1  have 
taken  great  care  in  framing  the  Bill,  tiiat 
there  shall  be  no  favouritism  in  the  dis- 
missal of  the  Masters.     They  are  to  bo  dis- 
missed according  to  their  seniority,  and  in 
accordance  with  what  is  considered  the  gen* 
cral  opinion,  they  are  to  have  the  whole  of 
their  salaries  when  so  dismissed.     The  re- 
maining five  Masters  will  continue  to  eanj 
on  the  business  of  the  Court  under  the  new 
powers  proposed  to  be  given,  until  all  mat- 
ters in  their  offices  are  wound  up.    The  new 
scheme,  as  your  Lordships  are  aware,  is 
this :    That   the  four  Judges  in  Equity, 
namely,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the 
three  Vice-Chancellors,   shall  have  under 
them  each  a  chief  clerk,  and  each  chief 
clerk  a  second  clerk  under  him.     They  are 
to  carry  on  in  chambers  the  whole  of  the 
business  of  their  respective  Courts  hitherto 
transacted  by  the  Masters.     There  are  to 
be  no  references  to  any  other  officer  not 
attached  to  them.    There  are  to  be  no  Re- 
ferences to  the  Master,  which  create  great 
expense.    There  are  to  be  no  Reports  from 
the  Master,  which  also  create  great  ex- 
pense. There  are  to  be  no  States  ofFaots, 
which  necessarily   create  great    expense 
All  these  matters  of  form  are  to  be  entirely 
abolished,  and  the  Judge  himself,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  chief  clerk  and  his  second 
clerk,  is  to  transact  in  chambers  so  much 
of  the  business  before  him  as  may  not  be 
proper  to  be  heard  by  himself  in  public. 
The  effect  will  be,  that  the  Judge  will  go 
to   chambers  at  whatever  hour   he   may 
think  necessary,  or  for  the  whole  day,  if  he 
thinks  it  expedient,  and  he  will  there  con- 
fer with  his  own  officer,  and  consider  with 
him  the  different  points  on  which  it  may 
be  necessary  to  make  inquiry.     If  it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  report  to 
I  proceed  upon  (sometimes  that  most  hip-» 
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pen),  the  Judge  will  have  the  power  to 
draw  it  up  in  his  own  chamhcrs,  or  to  send 
for  his  registrar,  who  would  do  so;  and 
thus  there  would  he  a  constat  on  which 
the  Judge  might  afterwards  proceed.  This 
Bill  also  defines  the  powers,  without  re- 
stricting them,  which  the  Judges  are  to  have 
in  chamhers,  and  those  which  are  to  he 
exercised  by  them  in  Court.     I  must  say 
it  has  always  appeared  to  me,  if  any  new 
scheme  of  this  kind  is  to  have  a  fair  chance, 
jou  must  condescend  to  work  it  out  your- 
selves, and  see  how  it  is  likely  to  work 
under  the  separate  clauses  which  have  been 
prepared;  and  not  merely  to  issue  General 
Oraers  for  regulating  the  details  of  pro- 
cedure— a  course  which  1  do  not  think  the 
proper  means  to  bring  any  such  new  scheme 
to  a  fair  test.     When  the  Judge  gets  into 
his  chambers,  the  chief  clerk  and  the  clerk 
under  him  will  give  him  their  assistance. 
I  haTe  thought  it  right  that  each  Judge 
should  have  the  appointment  of  his  own 
chief  clerk,  so  that  he  should  have  a  person 
of  whom  he  himself  approved  to  conduct 
hb  business;  and  upon  a  like  principle  1 
have  given  the  appointment  of  the  second 
clerk  to  the  chief  clerk.     In  that  way,  I 
hope  there  will  be  a  strong  feeling  amongst 
the  parties,  which  will  enable  them  to  ex- 
ecute the  duties  imposed   on  them  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  themselves  and  the 
public.     It  will,  of  course,  be  necessary, 
when  the  Bill  comes  into  operation,  that 
there  should  be  some  place  provided  where 
the  four  Judges  can  have,  without  delay, 
the  benefit  of  the  assistance  of  their  clerks. 
I  am  most  anxious  that  the  measure  should 
not  be  delayed  until  such  places  can  be  erect- 
ed; and  I  therefore  propose  that  the  Master 
of  .the  Rolls  shall  accommodate  his  chief 
clerk  and  the    other   clerk   at  the  Rolls 
Office,  and  that  the  three  Vice- Chancellors 
shall  each  have  a  set  of  commodious  cham- 
bers furnished  for  them  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  in 
which  they  can   carry  on   their  business 
until  the  country  makes  further  provision 
for  them.     Ultimately,  the  Masters'  Offices 
will  be  altogether  relieved  from  their  pre- 
sent uses;  and  as  the  building  which  they 
now  occupy  belongs  to  the  Crown,  I  pro- 
pose that,  with  the  consent  of  the  Crown, 
that  property  shall  be  sold,  and  the  money 
which  will  be  produced,  I  believe,  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  erection  of  commodious 
Courts  for  the  three  Vice-chancellors,  with 
rooms  annexed  in  which  their  officers  can 
be  accommodated.     I  make  a  great  point 
of  this.     I  am  most  anxious  that  the  new 
derks  shall  not  find  their  way  to  South- 
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ampton  Buildings.     I  feel  satisfied  that  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  Judges,  and  from 
old  associations,  and  from  the  class  of  per- 
sons they  will  be  likely  to  meet  there,  they 
will  act  as  if  they  were  Masters  and  not 
clerks;  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  scheme 
would  never  answer.      I   am,   therefore, 
anxious  to  find  other  and  more  convenient 
means  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of 
these  Judges  and  their  officers.     It  would 
be  idle  to  go  into  further  details,  after  the 
statement  which  I  made  on  a  former  oc- 
casion.    But  I  may  as  well  state  that,  as 
the  law  now  stands,  there  is  no  power  in 
case  one  of  the  Vice-Chancellors  should 
cease  to   occupy  his  office  —  there   is   no 
power  in  the  Crown  to  appoint  a  new  Vice- 
Chancellor.     I  propose  that,  by  this  Bill, 
there  should  be  a  power  given  to  the  Crown, 
if  it  thinks  fit,  to  appoint  a  successor  from 
time  to  time  to  any  Vice-Chancellor  vaca- 
ting his  office,  for  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
plan  I  now  propose  cannot  be  worked  out 
with  less  than  the  present  judicial  staff  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery;  but  I  hope  the 
scheme  will  be  enabled  to  work  without 
the  appointment  of  other  and  additional 
Judges.      Nothing  can  work  better  than 
the  Court  is  now  working  with  the  two 
Lords  Justices— one  of  whom  (Lord  Cran- 
worth)  sits  near  me,  with  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  and  the  three  Vice-Chancellors. 
I  must,  therefore,  confess  that  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  see  any  addition  made 
to  the  number  of  the  Judges.     I  am  ready 
to  admit  that  there  may  be  this  inconve- 
nience in  the  new  scheme :   When  at  Com- 
mon Law  one  of  the  five  Judges  of  each 
Court  leaves  to  attend  at  chambers,  there 
is  still  a  full  Court  remaining;  but  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  when  a  single  Judge 
breaks  off  his  sitting,  either  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  or  for  the  whole  day,  as  it  may 
be  found   necessary,    his   Court    will    be 
wholly  closed,  and  during  the  time  that  he 
is  sitting  at  chambers,  the  public  business 
of  his  Court  cannot  be  carried  on.     This 
inconvenience  may  be  experienced  at  first; 
but  I  hope  that  the  facility,  the  cheapness, 
the  speed,  and  the  ease  to  the  suitor  and 
to  the  Judge  with  which  the  business  will 
be  carried  on,  will  more  than  compensate 
for  this  disadvantage.     Whilst  on  the  sub« 
ject  of  the  reform  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, I  must  say  a  word  with  respect  to 
the  manner  in  which  independent  measures 
of  law  reform  are  constantly  brought  for- 
ward by  noble  and  learned  Lords  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  subject.   I  regret  that  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Brougham), 
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to  whom  the  country  is  indebted  for>erj 
material  and  important  measures    of  re- 
form, is  not  in  his  place ;  but  mj  noble 
and  learned  Friend  has  introduced  in  the 
present  Session  a  Bill  for  the  extension  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Count j  Courts;  and 
that  Bill  I  found  nearly  ready  to  leave  this 
House  when  I  took  my  seat  here.     I  bad 
no  time  to  look  into  it,  and  the  Bill  passed 
and  went  to  the  other  House,  where  it  now 
is.     I  am  now  perfectly  convinced  that  it 
will  interfere  with  the  regulations  contained 
in  the  present  Bill;  and  I  believe  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  pass  that  Bill  without 
seeing  how  far  it  would  square  and  dove- 
tail with  the  provisions  of  this  Bill.     As 
there  is  no  man  in  the  country  more  anx- 
ious than  my  noble  and  and  learned  Friend 
now  absent  that  this  Bill  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Masters'  Offices  should  pass,  he  will, 
I  am  sure,  be  the  first  to  agree  that  the 
Bill  I  have  referred  to  should  wait  until 
this  Bill  has  been  passed,  until  it  can  be 
seen  how  much  of  that  Bill  can  be  with 
propriety  passed,  so  as  to  be  an  assistance 
and  not  an  hindrance  or  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  working  of  this  Bill.      This 
measure  relates  wholly  to  the  abolition  of 
the  Masters'  Offices,  and  the  commission 
of   their   duties,   to    the  Judges   of   the 
Court  of  Chancery;   but  there  is  still  a 
very  important  portion  of  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  to  be  carried  into  ex- 
ecution— that  which  relates  to  procedure 
and  practice  of  tho  Court  of  Chancery — 
that  practice,  I  mean,  which  is  the  very 
essence  of  all   procedure.      The  recom- 
mendations of  that  part  of  their  Report 
will  shorten  and  cheapen  proceedings  in 
Chancery.     A  Bill  to  carry  out  those  re- 
commendations is  now  in  progress  of  pre- 
paration, and  I  hope  in  the  course  of  about 
three  weeks,  with  the   assistance   of  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  near  me — (Lord 
Cranworth),  and  the  other  Judges  of  the 
Courts  of  Equity,  which  I  know  I  shall 
have — that  I  sholl  be  able  to  lay  on  the 
table  of  this  House  a  measure  which,  with 
the  Bill  now  before  your  Lordships,  will 
carry  into  execution  all  the  propositions 
which  have  been  made   by  the  Commis- 
sioners for  tho  reform  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery.     I  will  not  detain  your  Lordships 
further  by  going  through  the  clauses  of  the 
present  measure  in  detail;  but  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  agree  with  me  that,  as  far  as 
these  legal  measures  go,  no  time  has  been 
lost  in  preparing  them,  and  that  as  far  as 
the  general  question  of  law  reform  extends, 
the  assurance  given  by  the  noble  Earl  (the 
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Earl  of  Derby)  that  no  delay  Bhoald  M 
suffered  to  take  place  in  submitting  to  the 
consideration  of  Parliament  those  measiires 
which  he  deemed  to  be  of  utility  snd  pubUe 
interest,  has  not  been  lost  sight  of  bj  Her 
Majesty's  Government;  and»  for  the  pur- 
pose of  redeeming  to  some  extent  that  As- 
surance, I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportii- 
nity  of  laying  this  Bill  on  the  table  of  ytmr 
Lordships'  Honse. 

Lord  CRANWORTII  said,  the   ques- 
tion of  remodelling  the  whole  principle  and 
practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  of 
extreme  importance,  and  it  was  impoSSiUe 
at  the  present  moment  to  express  any 
opinion  on  the  measure  intended  to  be  in- 
troduced; but  he  was  anxiotts  not  to  lose 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  his  entire 
concurrence  in  the  mode  in  which  his  noblsi 
and  learned  Friend  proposed  to  eanrj  into 
effect  the  recommendation  of  the  Ooitimis- 
sioners  as  to  the  abolition  of  the  If  aMters* 
Offices.     He  believed  the  great  abuses  Iti 
the  Masters'  Offices  had  arisen  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  beiug  too  mnoh  of 
an  independent  tribunal,  and  not  nnder  the 
immediate  daily  or  weekly  supervision  of 
the  heads  of  the  Court ;    and  from  the 
statement  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend. 
he  understood  it  Was  the  object  of  his  BiU 
to  correct  that  abuse,  by  giving  an  efficient 
control  over  those  who  were  henceforth  to 
exercise  the  duties  which  up  to  this  time 
had  been  performed  by  the  Masters.     In 
stating  that  he  considered  the  Masters* 
Offices  too  much  of   an  independent  tri- 
bunal, he  wished  to  speak  with  the  most 
perfect  respect  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
filled  the  office  of  Masters,  many  of  whbm 
were  distinguished  lawyers  ;  bnt  it  was  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  those  who  had 
been  meant  only  as  auxiliaries  should  hare 
come  to  form  what  too  much  resembled  in- 
dependent tribunals.     He  did  not  wish  to 
see  any  increase  in  the  number  of  Chan- 
cery Judges;  for  that  increase  would  lead 
to    an    inconvenient    multiplication,    and 
perhaps  even  to  a  diversity  of  deciuons. 
The  way  in  which  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  proposed  to  abolish  the  offices  of 
the  Masters,  was  in  his  opiuion  the  best  that 
could  be  devised. 

Lord  CAMPBELL,  having  paid  much 
consideration  to  the  subject,  conceived 
this  Bill  to  be  well  worth  the  consideration 
of  their  Lordships ;  he  therefore  rejoiced 
that  it  had  been  brought  in  nnder  snch 
high  auspices  as  those  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  on  the  woolsack.  These 
Masters  had  drawn  down  upon  the  Court  of 
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ChahcGrj  dl  the  obloquy  which  now  rested 
dtt  it.  Whateyer  assistance  might  be 
giyen  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  by  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  and  the  Vice-chancellors,  so 
8arely  as  A  Bill  in  Chancery  got  into  the 
Master's  Office  did  it  sleep  on  from  year  to 
year,  ot  rtlther  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. All  attempts  to  reform  these  offices 
had  hitherto  been  ineffectual ;  and  nothing 
remained  but  the  course  which  had  now 
b^eti  takeii  by  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend.  He  would  not  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  fusion  of  law  and  equity 
whiifh  bad  lately  been  much  discussed  ; 
bilt  He  would  lay  down  this  principle,  that 
hoi  Cotirt  should  decide  a  cause  from  its 
begtnnidg  to  its  end,  and  that  the  suitors 
riioilld  not  be  sent  from  one  court  to  ano- 
tbet,  almost  at  the  caprice  of  the  Judges. 
Vrbkh  to  action  had  been  commenced  in  a 
OlHiH  of  Common  Law,  what  could  be  the 
tie<$Mrity  of  resorting  to  a  Court  of  Equity  ? 
Whf  Should  not  the  Court  of  Common 
La#  db  complete  justice  between  the  par- 
ties? He  thought  that  the  Courts  of 
Commoii  Law  should  be  empowered  to 
grant  iiijilnctions  especially  in  cases  of 
eopyright,  infringement  of  patents,  and 
liinitonces,  when  the  case  had  once  been 
eetablisbed  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  In 
h  teeent  cas^,  tried  at  the  Surrey  Assizes, 
a  ^eMict  was  obtained  against  a  Roman 
Catholic  festliblishment  for  ringing  bells. 
A^  soon  as  the  terdict  was  obtained,  the 
rihgihg  began  again,  and  an  application 
#a8  obliged  to  be  made  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  stop  the  nuisance.  He  (Lord 
Campbell)  should  have  thought  that  the 
Cdtlrt  bf  Common  Law,  on  the  production 
of  the  judgment  in  such  a  case,  should  at 
onee  have  the  power  of  granting  an  in- 
jtiriction  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  a 
hiiisance.  So,  too,  in  cases  where  a  copy- 
right wad  once  established,  the  Courts  of 
Common  Law  should  have  at  once  the 
power  of  issuing  an  injunction  to  prevent 
all  future  violation  of  it.  He  would 
inercfly  add  that  he  hoped  that  the  present 
measure  would  be  Successful  under  the  aus- 
piced  bf  his  noble  and  learned  Frieiid. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  Said,  that 
he  would  not  enter  into  the  large  ques- 
tion which  liad  just  been  opened  by  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  the  Lord  Chief 
Jiistice.  He  would,  however,  take  the 
liberty  of  etating  that  the  second  Bill 
whic(h  he  proposed  to  introduce  for  the  im- 
proiement  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  would,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, pterent  the  necessity  ^  sending 


cased  from  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  to 
the  Courts  of  Equity.  He  proposed  to  in- 
troduce a  clause  for  that  purpose  ;  and  if, 
for  instance,  in  ah  action  of  ejectment,  the 
Common  Law  Judge  should  think  that  the 
estate  was  an  equitable  one,  in  which  case 
he  could  not  decide  it,  then  be  proposed  to 
remedy  that  defect  by  giving  the  Common 
Law  Judge  the  right  to  send  a  case  to  the 
Court  of  Equity  to  ask  whether  there  was 
such  an  equitable  estate  as  ought  to  be 
clothed  with  the  legal  estate.  Thb  would 
simply  cost  nothing,  and  would  be  done 
expeditiously.  As  to  the  power  of  grant- 
ing a  perpetual  injunction,  that  was  so 
much  a  creature  of  equity,  and  so  much 
affected  in  its  use  by  surrounding  circum- 
stances, that  he  was  afraid  to  say  it  would 
be  practicable  to  transfer  it  to  a  Court  of 
Law. 

Bill  read  1». 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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2°   Turnpike  Roads    (Ireland) ;    Secretary   of 

Bankrupts  Office  Abolition ;  Poor  Law  Board 

Continuance. 
8°  Law  of  Evidence  (Scotland) ;  Grand  Juries 

(Metropolitan  District). 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY'S  CHARTER. 

Mr.  HERRIES  rose  to  ask  the  per- 
mission of  the  House  to  move  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Select  Committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  operation  of  the  Act  3  &  4 
William  IV.,  c.  85,  for  effecting  a  new  ar- 
rangement with  the  East  India  Company, 
and  to  provide  for  the  hotter  Govemment 
of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Territories.  The 
House  would  ohserve  that  he  had  not 
stated  that  it  was  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  he- 
cause,  as  was  well  known  to  all  persons 
conversant  with  the  policy  pursued  with 
respect  to  India,  that  charter  had  ceased 
practically  to  exist,  and  that,  in  fact,  there 
was  now  no  exclusive  charter  in  favour  of 
the  East  India  Company.  He  should  he 
occupying  the  time  of  the  House  very 
unnecessarily  if  he  were  to  attempt  to 
give  anything  like  a  retrospective  view  of 
the  history  and  the  extraordinary  progress 
of  onr  possessions  and  empire  in  India. 
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The  subject  was,  no  doubt,  too  familiar  to 
all  who  now  listened  to  him  to  render  it 
either  profitable  or  becoming  that  he  should 
do  so;  and  on  this  occasion,  when  he  must 
on  another  topic  trespass  for  some  little  time 
upon  the  attention  of  the  House,  it  would 
be  out  of  place  if  he  were  to  remind  them 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  our  almost 
fabulous  empire  in  India.  He  would  there- 
fore briefly  advert  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  thej  now  stood,  and  to  the  peculiar 
grounds  on  which  he  would  venture  to  ask 
the  House  to  consent  to  the  Motion  he 
was  about  to  make.     Among  the  many 
changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  East  India  Company,  and  in 
its  relations  with  respect  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  in  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  India,  it  was  well  known 
that  from  1784,  when  the  then  system  of 
governing  India  was  in  point  of  fact  es- 
tablished— for  the  existing  system  did  not 
much  differ  from    what  was  then  intro- 
duced— there  had  been  a  general  tendency 
towards  the  abolition  of  all  the  exclusive 
rights,  privileges,  and  possessions  of  the 
East  India  Company  as  such.     In  1793, 
when  the  charter  was  renewed  in  its  full 
force,  a  small  introduction  was  effected  of 
a  private  trade,  to  bo  carried  on,  not  in 
conjunction  with,  but  under  the  immediate 
direction,  and  subject  to  the  management, 
of  the  East  India  Company.     This  was 
only  the  commencement,  and  a  very  slight 
one,  of  a  system  which  had  since  deve- 
loped itself  into  a  complete  exclusion  of 
the  Company  from  all  commercial  privi- 
leges.    From  that  period  till  1813  there 
was  a  very  partial  introduction  of  private 
trade.     A  very  great  alteration,  however, 
took  place  in  1813,  inasmuch  as  at  that 
time    the    exclusive   right    of   the   East 
India  Company  to   trade  with  the  East 
Indies  was  entirely  removed,  and  private 
traders  wore  admitted  to  a  full  and  complete 
competition  with  them  in  regard  to  the 
trade  with  India.     At  the  same  time,  the 
Dxclusivo  right  of  trading  with  China  was 
rotainod  by  tho  Company.     Many  useful 
ro|(ulations  were  then  introduced.    A  most 
i^tthiablo  inquiry  was  made  by  that  House 
in  IH12,  antecedent  to  the  passing  of  the 
Atft  of  1813,  and  no  doubt  information  of 
A  muni  iiiiuortaut  character  was  gained  by 
ma^iiti    of  that  inquiry.     This    state   of 
(tbifign  ({(mtinucd  to  tho  year  1833,  and 
k^miiUi'  liiin  to  tho  Act  he  was  about  to 
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arrangement  with   the  East  India  Com- 
pany for  the  better  administration  of  Her 
Majesty's  possessions  in  India,  had  worked 
satisfactorily.     By  that  Act  of  1833  the 
most  material  changes  were  effected.    It 
converted  the  East  India  Company  from 
being  proprietors  of  the  soil  of  the  terri- 
tory of   India — territory  acquired  under 
their  government,  but  by  the  prowess,  no 
doubt,  and  the  skill  of  the  military  and 
naval  armaments  of  Great  Britain — into 
individuals  having  no  further  right  or  pro- 
perty in  the  territory   so  acquired,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  not  only  divested  them 
of  their  previously  exclusive  right  of  tra- 
ding with  China,  but  positively  inhibited 
them  from  trading  at  all;  so  that,  from 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  so  long  as  the 
Act  should  continue  to  be  enforced,  they 
ceased  to  be,  not  simply  exclusive  traders, 
but  traders   in  any  character  whatever. 
All  their  possessions  were  made  over  to 
the  Crown;  their  commercial  assets  were 
disposed  of,  their  future  power  of  trade 
entirely  annihilated,  so  long  as  the  Act 
continued  in  force.     The  Act  was  passed 
for  twenty  years,  that  was  to  say,  it  was 
to  last  from  1834  to  1854.     One  of  the 
conditions  on  the  side  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  making   this,  he  must  eer* 
tainly  call  it  immense  sacrifice  on  their 
part,  was,  that  their  stock,  then  amount- 
ing to  6,000,000^.,  which  they  had  lentto 
the  public,  should  not  be  subject  to  re? 
demption  before  the  year  1874;  that  was 
to   say,   not  until   forty  years  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act.     On  the  other  hand 
it  was  enacted,  that  if  during  the  continu- 
ance of  those  forty  years  the  Government 
should  at  any  time  t«ke  from  the  Com- 
pany any  of  the  privileges  which  it  then 
conferred  upon  them,  that  was,  of  being 
the  agents  for  the  administration  of  the 
empire  of  India,  the  Company  should  have 
the  right  of  requiring  the  redemption  of 
that  stock,  by  the  payment  on  tho  part  of 
the  public   of   200/.  for   every  100/.  of 
stock    so    existing.      This    condition,    it 
would  be   obvious   to  all  who   were   ac- 
quainted with  the  present  state  of  things, 
would  not  operate  very  onerously  on  the 
public;  since,  supposing  Parliament  were 
not  to  continue  the  existing  administration 
of  India  in  their  hands,  it  was  by  no  means 
likely  that  the  redemption  of  the  stock  on 
such  terms  would  be  enforced  by  the  Com- 
pany, inasmuch  as  they  would  not  be  at  all 
disposed  to  take  200/.  for  the  stock  from 
the  Government,  when  its  market  value 
was  from  60/.  to  70/.  above  200/.     The 
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CompaDy  also  retained,  as  part  of  the  en- 
gagement, the  entire  patronage  of  the 
agents  of  the  Indian  administration  ;  this 
patronage  had  belonged  to  them  from  the 
Terj  outset,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Indian  empire  belonging  to 
them,  it  seemed  in  the  natural  course  of 
things  that  they  should  possess  also  the  ap- 
pointment of  all  the  officers  by  whom  the 
administration  of  that  empire  was  to  be 
eonducted.  He  need  not  refer  the  House 
to  the  many  discussions  which  had  taken 
place  on  that  subject,  nor  to  the  famous 
contests  in  that  House,  in  which  some  of 
the  greatest  men  of  modern  times  were 
engaged;  he  need  not  refer  to  these  things 
in  order  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  importance  of  this  subject  of 
patronage.  This  patronage,  by  the  Act 
of  1833,  was  entirely  reserved  to  the  East 
India  Company  on  the  footing  on  which  it 
had  existed  prior  to  that  Act ;  that  was  to 
8ay,»the  Company  accordingly  retained  the 
appointment  of  all  the  officers  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Indian  affairs — the  Gover- 
nor General  and  the  Commander  in  Chief 
alone  excepted  ;  and  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, equally  with  the  Crown,  further  had 
the  right  of  revoking,  indiscriminately,  all 
appointments  to  offices  in  India,  not  even 
excepting  the  Governor  Generalship,  though 
this  office  they  could  not  confer  without 
the  consent  of  the  Crown.  Under  this 
arrangement,  the  affairs  of  India  bad  con- 
tinued to  be  administered  from  1834  to 
the  present  time;  and  they  would  continue 
to  be  so  administered  until  the  year  1 854, 
after  which  time  it  would  be  for  that  House 
and  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and 
the  Crown,  to  determine  whether  that 
same  system  should  be  continued,  or  whe- 
ther some  other  system  deemed  more  fit- 
ting to  the  purpose  should  be  adopted  in 
place  of  it.  He  would  now  advert  briefly 
to  the  grounds  on  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  thought  it  fit  at  this  time 
to  submit  the  subject  to  the  consideration 
of  two  Committees  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  position  in  which  they 
found  themselves  was  this  :  In  1854,  this 
Act  was  to  expire,  unless,  meantime,  pro- 
vision was  made  to  the  contrary.  There 
were,  nnder  such  circumstances,  one  of 
three  courses  to  be  pursued  by  Parliament 
and  by  tho  Government  of  the  country  for 
the  time  being.  One  was  to  suffer  the 
Act  to  expire ;  another,  to  propose  to  Par- 
liament the  renewal  of  the  Act  without 
further  inquiry ;  the  third  was  to  propose, 
as  was  now  proposed,  a  Committee  of  In- 


quiry, preliminary  to  the  determination 
whether  or  not  the  Act  of  1833  should  be 
continued.  Her  Majesty's  late  Govern- 
ment resolved  to  adopt  the  course  of  sub- 
mitting the  subject  to  Committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and,  after  most 
mature  reflection.  Her  Majesty's  present 
Government  had  also  come  to  the  judg- 
ment that  such  would  be  the  course  most 
becoming  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  also  most  befitting  the  respect  which, 
on  so  great  a  subject,  it  was  becoming  in 
them  to  pay  to  the  opinion  of  Parliament. 
He  should  observe,  that  on  all  previous 
occasions,  the  changes  contemplated  were 
preceded  by  inquiries  such  as  that  he  now 
proposed  to  institute ;  and  on  all  such  oc- 
casions infinite  benefits  and  advantages 
had  been  derived  from  those  inquiries. 
He  need  only  refer  to  the  voluminous  re- 
ports, with  the  important  information  de- 
veloped by  these  inquiries,  to  satisfy  any 
person  of  the  infinite  value  of  such  inquiries 
when  prosecuted  by  Committees  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  did  not  apprehend  that  he 
should  experience  any  difference  of  opinion 
in  respect  to  the  proposition  he  was  about 
to  make;  but  he  should  not  discharge  the 
duty  imposed  on  him  on  the  present  occa- 
sion did  he  not  seek  tho  permission  of  the 
House  briefly  to  advert  to  some  of  the 
circumstances  which  had  marked,  in  a 
peculiar  degree,  the  period  since  the  pas- 
sing of  the  Act,  the  continuance  of  which 
was  now  to  be  made  matter  of  considera- 
tion. In  the  twenty  years,  or  nearly  so, 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  passing  of 
that  Act  in  1833,  it  was  natural  to  inquire 
what  had  been  the  effect,  so  far  as  could 
be  judged  from  tho  most  apparent  circum- 
stances, touching  the  welfare  and  progress 
of  our  Indian  empire — what  had  been  the 
effect  of  this  mode  of  managing  that  em- 
pire between  1833  and  the  present  time  ? 
He  knew  no  way  by  which  he  could  give  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  effect  of  that  mode  of 
administration,  than  by  sketching  an  out- 
line of  the  financial,  commercial,  and  gen- 
eral progress  of  the  country  under  it,  that 
the  House  might  judge  whether  that  ad- 
ministration had  been  conducted  so  as  not 
merely  to  fill  the  Exchequer  of  the  empire, 
but  at  the  same  time,  also,  to  effect  such 
improvements  in  all  other  respects  as  were 
calculated  to  promote  the  well-being  and 
prosperity  of  the  people  whose  affairs  had 
been  thus  administered.  This  explanation 
he  would,  with  the  permission  of  the  House, 
give,  and  it  should  be  briefly,  for  he  felt 
that  he  could  not,  on  his  own  account. 
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extend  his  address  to  any  great  length. 
He  would,  then,  succinctly  advert  to  some 
of  the  most  striking  points,  to  enahle  the 
House  to  judge  what  progress  had  heen 
made  under  this  management  in  the  affairs 
of  our  Indian  empire,  and,  what  was  of 
equal  importance,  in  the  condition  of  Her 
Majesty's  East  Indian  suhjects.  The  first 
subject  to  which  ho  would  request  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  and  he  would  deal 
only  generally  with  it,  details  being  out  of 
the  question  on  this  occasion,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  with  details  that  the  Committee 
would  have  to  deal — the  first  subject  to 
which  ho  would  advert  was  the  question  of 
the  increase  or  decrease,  if  there  were  any, 
but  increase  as  it  happened  to  be,  in  the 
Indian  revenue,  as  compared  at  the  pre- 
sent time  with  what  it  was  at  the  period 
when  the  Act  came  into  effect.  Upon 
investigation  into  this  point  he  had  attain- 
ed this,  in  many  respects,  very  satisfac* 
tory,  in  some  other  points  to  which  he 
would  advert,  not  so  satisfactory,  state- 
ment of  Indian  revenue  in  the  period  to 
which  he  referred.  Without  entering  into 
details,  which,  as  he  had  just  said,  were 
matters  for  the  Committee,  he  would  state, 
that  in  the  year  1834-35,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  period  in  question,  the 
total  revenue  of  India  was  18,407,7732.; 
and  since  that  year  there  had  been,  upon 
the  whole  number  of  years,  a  gradual  in- 
crease in  that  revenue,  as  thus: — in 
1835-36,  19,294,8772.;  in  1836-37, 
19,119,9022.;  in  1841-42,  19,874.1422.; 
in  1842-43,  20,572.7862.;  in  1843-44, 
21,423,2432.;  in  1848-49,  23,342.5442.; 
in  1849-50, 25,160,5752. ;  and  in  1850-61, 
(estimated),  24,579,2822.  If  the  House 
had  followed  him  in  these  details,  they 
would  have  observed  that  the  difference  in 
revenue  between  the  first  and  the  last  of 
these  two  periods  exhibited  an  increase  in 
favour  of  the  latter  of  no  less  than 
6.000,0002.  sterling,  and  this  in  the  space 
of  less  than  twenty  years.  He  was  sorry 
to  say,  however,  that  the  expenditure  had 
also  increased,  and  this  in  a  proportion  some- 
what greater;  but,  as  he  should  show  be- 
fore ho  sat  down,  this  increase  was  not  to 
bo  regarded  wholly  as  a  matter  for  dissa- 
tisfaction, but,  in  somo  material  respects, 
rather  as  an  element  of  great  congratula- 
tion for  the  country.  The  charges,  he 
found,  had  gone  on  increasing  from 
18,602,2502.  in  1834-5,  to  25.257,9912. 
in  1850-1,  exhibiting  a  deficiency  of 
678,7092.  How  then  had  this  deficiency 
arisen  ?     He  had  gone  through  the  whole 
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series  of  years,  and  he  found  that  in  th^ 
first  three  years  after  1834-5  there  h^ 
been  a  surplus;  find  that  ip  the  l^t  foaf 
years  of  the  period  there  had  been  m  ip- 
creasing  deficiency,  with  the  ezeeptioQ  qi 
the  year  before  last,  when  there  was  a 
small  surplus  of  354,1872.  The  queitipii 
arising  upon  these  figures  was,  bow  had 
these  results  happened  ?  It  was  Boarqelj 
necessary  to  remind  the  House  of  the  oir- 
cumstances  by  which  the  expenditure  had 
thus  somewhat  exceeded  the  reyenuQ;  for 
the  House  could  not  but  be  acquainted 
with  the  expensive,  onerous,  difficult,  apd, 
in  one  case,  disastrous,  wars  to  which  our 
Indian  empire  had  been  subjected  thrpngh* 
out  the  whole  period  in  question.  Tqp 
war — if  the  miserable  undertalcing  conld 
be  so  designated — the  w^r  of  Affghapis- 
tan,  cost  no  less  an  an^ount  than  lO  mil- 
lions sterling;  there  was  thep  the  war  of 
Sinde,  and  the  first  and  second  wars  of 
the  Punjab;  all  these  wars,  ^cording  to 
the  best  accounts  he  could  collect,  had 
cost  no  less  a  sum.  in  the  aggregate,  thap 
36  millions  sterling.  36  millions,  then, 
expended  in  war,  accounted  fo^  the  con- 
stantly recurring,  and  still,  to  a  eertpip 
degree,  existing  deficiency  in  the  revenuQ 
of  India.  He  had  a  right,  however,  ip 
the  argument,  to  look  at  the  other  side  of 
the  question;  and,  comparing  the  state  of 
the  Indian  debt  as  it  was  at  the  commenee- 
ment  of  the  period,  and  as  it  was  at  the 
end  of  the  period,  he  found,  indeed,  thai 
the  debt  at  the  latter  point  of  time  was 
greater  by  20  millions  sterling  than  it  wa« 
at  the  former;  but  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  36  millions  had  heen  expended  ip 
the  interval  on  wars  alone.  If,  then,  on^ 
20  millions  of  debt  had  been  added,  while 
there  had  been  an  extraordinary  expendi- 
ture of  36  millions,  it  followed  that  the 
Indian  revenue  had  been  so  far  bpoyant  aa 
to  furnish  16  millions  of  this  e^traprdinacj 
expenditure.  And  this  very  fact,  that 
towards  the  expenditure  on  wars,  some  of 
which  had  added  greatly  to  the  income 
and  greatly  to  the  security  of  our  empire, 
the  Indian  revenue  had  contributed  16 
millions  sterling,  while  there  had  beep 
added  to  the  Indian  debt  only  20  milliona 
sterling,  gave  ample  reason  for  the  expec- 
tation that,  under  the  better  circumstanoea 
that  might  be  confidently  anticipated,  the 
Indian  revenue  would  soon  pay  off  its 
debt,  and  fulfil  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
that  can  reasonably  be  formed  of  it.  The 
interest  on  the  debt  of  India  had  increased 
from  1,774,1532.,  in  1834-5,  to  2,201,105{. 
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m  1850<fil.  It  might  be  said  that  it  wa9 
poHihle  tp  extract  a  greater  reyenue  from 
iqeb  a  OPtmtry  by  Bomo  new  means,  npt, 
ifldopd*  improviBg  the  country,  but  pz- 
haiiating  it  after  a  while;  apd  it  was,  for 
that  matter,  up  uncommon  thing  to  hear 
peraons  not  well  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject and  with  the  a^airs  of  India  say  that 
dready  there  had  been  a  great  drain  un- 
naturadly  m^de  on  its  resources.  There 
oonid  be  no  better  mode  of  meeting  such 
a  statement  than  by  drawing  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  progress  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  empire  during  the  period 
under  consideration.  In  that  period  he 
found  that  both  imports  and  exports  had 
doabled.  In  the  year  1834-35  the  imports 
vere  6,154,1292.  in  value;  in  1848-49  they 
had  increased  to  12,549,3072.  With  re- 
•peet  to  exports  he  found  that  they  stood 
ai  the  commencement  of  the  period  to 
which  be  had  referred,  1834-35,  at 
8,700,0001.;  while  at  the  close  of  the 
period  (1848-49),  they  amounted  to 
18,000,0002.  and  some  hundred  thousands, 
being  an  increase  of  more  than  double. 
These,  surely,  were  evidences  of  an  im- 
proving state  of  the  country,  and  exhibited 
an  augmentation  in  the  industry,  in  the 
production  of  articles  of  export,  and  of 
the  wealth  and  well-being  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  consumption  of  articles  of  im- 
port. He  would  now  refer  to  the  progress 
of  navigation;  and  here  the  accounts  show 
a  great  progressive  increase  of  tonnage 
between  England  and  India,  both  inwards 
and  outwards.  In  1834-35  the  tonnage 
inwards,  taking  the  whole  of  India,  was 
108,870;  and  in  1849-50  it  had  augment- 
ed to  252,153.  The  tonnage  outwards 
from  India,  in  the  first  period,  was  83,776, 
and  in  the  last-named  year  280,897,  thus 
showing  a  great  augmentation  in  the  ac- 
tivity of  commerce.  While  adverting  to 
the  wars  and  to  the  outlay  of  36,000,0002. 
occasioned  by  them,  it  was  also  right  to 
consider  the  efiect  of  those  wars  in  the 
addition  of  territory  and  population  obtain- 
ed by  them.  He  found  that  in  the  course 
of  these  last  twenty  years  there  had  been 
added  to  our  Indian  possessions  no  less 
than  165,000  square  miles  of  territory,  and 
about  9,000,000  of  population.  But  it 
was  not  merely  in  the  augmentation  of  our 
Indian  possessions  that  a  great  favour- 
able difference  was  to  be  found  between 
the  condition  of  India  at  the  present  mo- 
ment and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
period  which  he  had  alluded  to.  Perhaps 
there  never  yet  had  been  a  period  in  which 


our  Indian  empire  was  so  fortunately  cir- 
cumstanced as  at  the  present  moment.  Up 
to  the  present  period  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment had  had  within  the  limits  they  now  pos- 
sessed, to  contend,  or  had  had  the  expecta- 
tion of  contending,  with  independent  Powers 
capable  of  creating,  if  not  danger,  at  least 
alarm  and  difficulty.  But  all  those  alarms 
and  difficulties  "had  been  dissipated  by  the 
conquests  which  had  been  made,  and  the 
Indian  Government  were  now  in  possession 
of  a  consolidated  empire  comprehending 
150,000,000  of  British  subjects,  so  strong 
in  itself  that  it  might  fairly  be  said,  by 
any  person  who  took  an  impartial  view  of 
the  subject,  that  our  position,  as  regarded 
future  peace,  prosperity,  and  safety,  was 
incomparably  more  advantageous  than  at 
any  former  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Indian  empire.  This  was  a  matter  of  no 
small  importance,  more  especially  in  re- 
ference to  financial  considerations,  for  it 
might  be  expected  now  that  the  future 
resources  of  India  would  have  every  oppor- 
tunity of  developing  themselves  undis- 
turbed by  the  miseries  and  dangers  of  war. 
He  did  not  wish  to  enter  on  the  present 
occasion  upon  any  topics  which  he  could 
well  avoid ;  but  there  was  another  point  to 
which  all  persons  interested  in  the  pros- 
perity of  India  must  look  with  peculiar 
anxiety,  and  it  was  one  which  occupied 
the  minds  of  all  persons  of  intelligence 
who  turned  their  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
our  Indian  empire.  It  had  been  not  un- 
naturally suggested  that  we  were  ruling 
India  with  a  foreign  hand,  and  that  we 
were  excluding  from  all  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  own  affairs  the  natives 
of  that  country.  Now,  he  had  taken  some 
pains  to  look  into  this  subject,  and  to  as- 
certain what  progress  had  been  made  in 
introducing  natives  into  offices  of  adminis- 
tration, and  he  confessed  that  the  result  of 
his  inquiry  had  given  him  satisfaction.  He 
had  found  a  persevering  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  Indian  Government  to  pro- 
mote by  all  means  the  employment  of 
natives  in  posts  of  considerable  import- 
ance; and,  above  all,  to  promote  their 
education,  so  as  to  make  them  fit  for  such 
duties.  He  found  that  the  following  was 
a  statement  of  the  number  of  the  natives 
employed  by  the  Government  in  India  in 
posts  of  administration  (not  speaking  of 
judicial  appointments,  to  which  he  should 
afterwards  refer): — Natives  employed  by 
the  Government  in  India  upon  salaries 
ranging  above  242.  per  annum — 1  at 
1,5602.,  8  at  8402.  to  9602. ;  12  at  7202. 
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to  840?. ;  68  at  600^  to  7201 ;  69  at  480?. 
to  600?. ;  58  at  360?.  to  480?. ;  277  at 
240?.  to  360?.;  1,173  at  120?.  to  240?.; 
1,147  at  and  under  120?.;  total  2,813 
natives.  The  House  should  regard  not 
merely  the  numbers  but  the  progress 
which  had  been  made  during  the  period 
to  which  he  referred.  There  was  another 
circumstance  of  infinite  importance  to 
which  it  would  be  unpardonable  in  him 
not  to  advert;  and  that  was  in  reference  to 
the  administration  of  justice  in  India.  The 
Committee  to  which  these  matters  would 
be  referred,  would  hardly  fail  to  find  that  a 
vast  improvement  in  that  most  important 
branch  of  public  administration  had  been 
effected  in  India ;  that  a  native  judicial 
force  had  been  constituted  and  invested 
with  powers  to  a  degree  and  extent  wholly 
unknown  previous  to  the  period  to  which 
he  was  adverting ;  it  would  be  found  that 
justice  was  administered  mainly  in  India 
by  natives,  not  only  between  natives  and 
natives,  but  in  civil  causes  between  natives 
and  Europeans.  It  would  be  found  that 
in  these  courts  the  benefits  of  the]  County 
Courts  in  England  had  been  fully  extend- 
ed. Causes  involving  from  the  smallest 
amount,  up  to  5,000  and  10,000  rupees, 
were  decided  by  these  native  judges.  He 
had  also  received  this  most  satisfactory 
information,  that  out  of  all  the  vast  multi- 
plicity of  cases  in  these  courts,  the  number 
of  appeals  had  amounted  to  only  15  per 
cent,  and  of  these  the  reversals  did  not 
exceed  4  per  cent.  This  was  a  most  grati- 
fying proof  of  the  efficiency  with  which  jus- 
tice was  administered  by  the  native  judges. 
He  invited  the  serious  attention  of  the  House 
to  this  statement,  not  as  a  proof  of  perfec- 
tion attained,  but  of  the  vast  progress  which 
had  been  made  in  the  amelioration  of  India 
during  tho  last  few  years.  There  was 
another  subject  of  great  importance,  which 
he  could  not  omit  to  notice,  even  at  the  risk 
of  tiring  the  patience  of  the  House ;  and 
this  was  the  state  of  education  in  India, 
and  the  means  adopted  to  promote  it  under 
the  existing  form  of  government.  But  in 
order  to  arrive  at  what  had  been  done,  it 
was  necessary  to  consider  what  was  the 
original  number  of  public  educational  esta- 
blishments, and  what  was  the  number  at 
tho  present  moment.  He  found  that  in 
1823,  the  only  really  native  endowments 
or  educational  establishments  founded  by 
the  British  Government  were  the  Maho- 
Victan  College  at  Calcutta,  and  the  San- 
scrit College  at  Benares.  In  1835,  there 
were  fourteen  of  these  establishments  al* 
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ready  in  existence;  and  in  1852  in  Bengal 
and  the  North  West  Provinces  alone  there 
are  about  forty.  Here  was  an  augmentatkHi 
from  two  27  years  ago,  to  forty  in  1852. 
But  that  was  not  all.     Greater  food  for 
congratulation  might  be  found  in  the  en* 
dence  they  possessed  of  the  effects  of  these 
educational  establishments  in  instmctiDg 
and  expanding  the  minds   of  those  who 
have  had  recourse  to  them.     He  most 
here  observe  that  in  1835  a  very  impor- 
tant change  was  made  in  the  mode  of 
imparting   information   from    the    syBtem 
which  had  been  previously  adopted;  and 
the  beneficial  results  of  that  change  may 
be  inferred  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Bethoney 
published  in  1849.     Mr.  Bethune  says : — 
"  There  is  no  institution  in  England  where 
the  answerers  are  subjected  to  a  severer 
test  than  in  these  institutions.     I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  every  succeeding 
examination  has  increased  my  admiratioii 
of  the  people,  and  of  their  attainments* 
both  literary  and  scientific."     In  the  Bl- 
phinstone  Institution  in  Bombay  the  coarse 
of  education  is  equal  to  a  course  for  a 
degree  at  an  English  university ;  so  that  I 
think  I  may  fairly  refer  to  all  these  insti- 
tutions, their  progress  and  results,  as  a 
proof  of  the  desire  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment to  forward  the  great  cause  of  educa- 
tion among  the  natives.     He  would  also 
advert  to  what  had  come  within  his  own 
knowledge,  even  during  his  short  tenure 
of  office.     He  found  that  in  the  native 
colleges,   more  especially  thdse    for    the 
sciences,  such  as  geology  and  mathemaUes, 
the  pupils  exhibited  the  greatest  aptitude 
and  proficiency,  and  that  in  civil  engineer- 
ing they  were  making  a  progress  which 
must  have  a  most  important  effect  on  the 
future  destinies  of  the  country,  as  it  was 
by  the  practical  application  of  such  sciences 
that  the   great    resources   of   Hindostan 
had  the  greatest  chance  of  development. 
Having  thus  made  a  few  observations  on 
the  benefits  which  the  English  Gt>verA^ 
ment,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
East  India  Company,  had  conferred  on 
the  country,  he  would  now  briefly  advert 
to  the  financial  part  of  the  question.     In 
reference  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  was  in  last 
year's  financial  statement  a  deficit  of  not 
less  than  780,0007. ,  the  expenses  having 
to  that  amount  exceeded  the  revenue ;  but 
if  he  could  show  that  tho  whole  of  that 
amount  was  not  more  than  was  absorbed 
by  the  outlay  for  works  of  a  permanendj 
improving  kind,  it  would  hardly  be  made  a 
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ground  of  accusation  against  the  Indian 
authorities.  Why,  what  was  there  in  the 
Indian  deht  at  present  that  should  occasion 
any  great  anxiety?  Why,  that  debt,  in- 
cluding that  outlay,  was  represented  by  not 
more  than  two  millions  in  interest.  But 
he  held  in  his  hand  a  paper,  by  which  it 
appeared  that  the  sum  expended  in  canals, 
roads,  tanks,  and  various  modes  of  inter- 
communication, far  exceeds  the  780,000^. 
which  he  had  mentioned  as  deficient.  There 
were  some  public  works  now  in  progress 
which  would  abdorb  a  considerable  amount 
of  revenue,  no  doubt — public  works  which 
must  ultimately  greatly  benefit  the  country, 
but  of  which  the  results  cannot  of  course 
be  fdt  for  some  time.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  here  referred  to  the  following 
statement  respecting  public  works  in  In- 
dia:— 

"Public  Works. — Grand  trunk-road,  Calcutta 
to  Delhi,  to  be  continued  to  Lahore  and  Peshawur, 
complete  to  Kumool,  north  of  Delhi,  965  miles, 
motalled  'throughout ;  cost,  1,000/.  per  mile ;  to- 
tal cost,  about  1,500,000/.  sterling.  Calcutta  and 
Bombay  mail  road,  about  1,000  miles,  will  cost 
600,0002.  Bombay  and  Agra  road,  734  miles, 
cost  about  350/.  per  mile.  Ganges  Canal,  for  ir- 
rigation of  lands  between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna, 
from  Hurdwar  to  Alleghur,  thence  to  Cawnpore 
and  Humarpore  ;  whole  length,  765  miles ;  cost, 
about,  1,500,000/.  Railways. — Calcutta,  Madras, 
and  Bombay." 

It  was  hardly  necessary  to  notice  a  topic 
which  was  universally  known,  that  there 
was  at  present  in  progress  in  India  a  plan 
for  the  creation  of  railroads  in  India;  he 
could  only  express  his  hope  that  they  might 
be  laid  out  in  lines  adapted  to  the  course 
of  Indian  produce,  and  that  they  might 
bring  more  closely  together  the  various 
important  points  of  the  country.  He  could 
also  refer  with  great  satisfaction  to  what 
had  been  done  of  late  years  in  respect  to 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  India. 
The  House  was  acquainted  generally  with 
that  subject;  but  when  we  looked  at 
what  was  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishments in  India  no  further  back 
than  the  year  1812,  and  compared  them 
with  what  they  were  at  the  present  day, 
he  could  not  help  seeing  a  very  broad 
difference,  and  admitting  that  a  very  con- 
siderable anxiety  had  been  exhibited  for 
the  spiritual  instruction  of  so  vast  a  body 
of  people.  In  the  year  1812  there  were 
only  14  chaplains  at  Bengal,  12  at  Madras, 
and  5  at  Bombay.  In  1813  a  Bishop  of 
Calcutta  and  three  archdeacons  for  the 
Presidency  were  appointed;  in  1832  there 
were  in  Bengal  37  chaplains,  in  Madras 
23,  and  in  Bombay  15;  under  the  Act  of 


1833  the  archdeacons  ceased,  and  two  ad- 
ditional bishops  were  appointed,  and  now 
there  were  3  bishops  and  68  chaplains  in 
Bengal,  34  in  Madras,  and  28  in  Bombay 
— making  3  bishops  and  130  chaplains  al- 
together, in  addition  to  6  of  the  Scotch 
Church.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  these 
statistics  speak  favourably  of  the  exertions 
that  have  been  made  for  the  spiritual  in- 
struction of  the  people  of  India.  But 
there  was  one  subject  more  to  which  he 
must  advert,  and  that  was  the  subject  of 
patronage,  which  rather  in  pursuance  of 
practice  than  of  principle  had  been  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  East  India 
Company.  When  they  considered  the  ad- 
vantages that  were  obtained  from  the  part 
that  Company  performed  in  the  admini- 
stration of  the  affairs  of  India,  it  did  not 
seem  a  very  great  boon,  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  retain  in  their  hands  the  ap- 
pointment of  their  own  servants.  It  had 
been  often  said  that  they  administered  their 
patronage  without  reference  to  the  interests 
of  the  Government  of  India.  Now  upon 
looking  into  the  subject  with  some  interest 
and  care,  he  found  that  the  whole  patronage 
which  had  been  administered  by  them  dur- 
ing the  last  six  years  was  as  follows : — In 
1845,  28  writers,  280  cadets,  and  56  sur- 
geons; in  1846,  28  writers,  280  cadets, 
28  surgeons;  in  1847,  28  writers,  252  ca- 
dets, 56  surgeons;  in  1848,  28  writers,  196 
cadets,  34  surgeons;  in  1849,  28  writers, 
252  cadets,  and  28  surgeons;  and  in  1850, 56 
writers,  234  cadets,  and  56  surgeons;  the 
reason  of  the  large  addition  to  the  number  of 
writers  being  the  annexation  of  the  territory 
of  the  Punjab  to  the  empire  of  India;  and 
out  of  146  cadets  now  at  Addiscombe,  57 
were  sons  of  Indian  servants;  and  out  of 
2,622  appointments  that  had  been  made 
between  1840  and  1851,  he  found  that 
1,100  had  been  given  to  sons  of  Indian 
servants,  exhibiting,  therefore,  something 
the  reverse  of  that  partiality  with  which 
the  Directors  had  been  charged  towards 
their  own  friends  and  relations,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  these  old  and  tried  servants. 
But  he  must  say  a  word,  lest  he  should  be 
misunderstood  on  the  nature  of  the  agency 
which  was  exercised  by  the  East  India 
Company  in  the  administration  of  Indian 
affairs.  It  was  quite  true  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  country,  by  the  terms 
of  the  law,  had  complete  power  to  con- 
trol all  the  political  interests  of  the  em- 
pire of  India,  and  that  the  East  India 
Company  must  obey  whenever  they  com- 
mand.    It  is  the  Government,  therefore. 
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which  is  responsible  either  for  good  or  eril, 
and  the  Coippanj  are  only  the  agents  for 
carrying  out  whatever  orders  may  emanate 
from  Her  Majesty's  Government;  and  on 
that  Government  must  ultimately  rest  the 
responsibility  should  their  orders  not  be 
judicious.  But  it  would  bo  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  tbcreforo  the  East 
India  Company  is  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  agent  of  the  Government.  It  would 
bo  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  their 
functions  are  anything  similar  to  those  of 
mere  clerks  in  public  offices  or  in  any  es- 
tablishment created  by  the  Crown  itself. 
Their  position,  their  information,  and  the 
assistance  they  render  in  the  task  of  go- 
vernment, are  quite  different  from  mere 
ministerial  duty,  as  the  advico  they  render 
is  often  of  the  greatest  importance.  He 
knew  that  whatever  might  be  ultimately 
determined  upon  with  reference  to  the  fu- 
ture position  of  the  Company,  must  rest 
on  the  responsibility  of  himself  and  of  the 
Colleagues  with  whom  ho  acted;  and  if  his 
duty  should  so  lead,  he  should  not  hesitate 
to  effect  any  alterations;  but  this  he  must 
say,  that  he  considered  that  consultatively 
or  executively  the  assistance  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  was  of  the  utmost  importance; 
and  he  wished  it  to  be  understood,  when 
speaking  of  their  absolute  subjection  to  the 
Crown,  that  he  did  not  all  wish  to  undervalue 
their  eiJ^ertions  in  the  promotion  of  the  public 
business.  If  the  House  should  grant  the 
Committee  for  which  it  was  now  his  duty 
to  move,  it  would  then  be  for  them  to  make 
such  inquiry  as  might  be  necessary  with  a 
view  of  determining  whether  it  would  be 
better  to  continue  that  system  which  had 
worked  so  well  during  tho  last  twenty 
years,  or  whether  it  might  bo  necessary  to 
carry  out  any  alterations.  On  that  point 
he  did  not  presume  to  offer  any  opinion  to 
the  House;  he  should  reserve  his  opinions 
for  the  Committee,  and  when  that  Com- 
mittee should  have  reported  to  tho  House, 
they  would  then  be  in  a  condition  to  deter- 
mine in  what  way  the  affairs  of  our  Indian 
empire  should  h|3reafter  be  regulated.  All 
he  should  venture  to  hope  now  was,  that 
nothing  would  be  determined  hastily — that 
nothing  would  be  altered  until  they  were 
fully  satisfied  that  it  was  no  longer  useful. 
If  on  careful  inquiry  they  found  that  the 
system  had  worked  differently  from  what 
he  had  stated,  it  would  bo  for  the  wisdom 
of  Parliament  to  adopt  some  new  mode; 
1  ,  as  at  present  advised,  he  should  con- 
',  himself  with  asking  tho  House  to 
to  the  proposal  which  he  now  made, 
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which  was  that  a  Select  Committe  bo  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  taking  intp  con- 
sideration the  operation  of  the  Act  of 
1833,  for  the  better  Government  of  Her 
Majesty's  East  India  possessions. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed,  to  iar 
quiro  into  tho  operation  of  the  Act  3  and  i  WilL 
4,  c.  85,  for  tho  better  Government  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Indian  Territories ;  and  to  report  their 
observations  thereupon." 

Mb.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  said,  that 
no  one  who  had  heard  the  spff^ch  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  differ  from  the 
conclusion  at  which  he  arrived,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of 
the  topics  to  which  he  had  referred.  So 
satisfied  was  he  of  this,  that  he  thopght 
it  would  be  most  dangerous  that  the  Le- 
gislature should  come  to  any  determini^ 
tion  upon  them  without  having  previonsly 
instituted  a  more  searching  inquirj  than 
that  of  a  Select  Committee,  who  shouM 
sit  during  the  bri^  period  that  yet  re- 
mained to  the  present  Parliament,  albeit 
with  a  view  to  their  labours  being  takes 
up  and  carried  to  a  useful  termination 
in  the  new  Parliament.  He  (Mr.  An- 
stey),  therefore,  wished  the  Qoose  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  consider  whe- 
ther such  an  inquiry  before  a  Select  Com- 
mittee would  be  sufficient  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  end  they  had  in  view.  He 
himself  was  so  convinced  that  no  inquiry 
could  be  successfully  or  adequately  prose- 
cuted without  having  the  assistance  of 
local  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  duly  em- 
powered to  take  evidence  in  Indiat  and  to 
report  it  with  their  own  remarks  to  that 
House,  that  he  now  rose  to  propose  to  the 
House  tho  Amendment  he  had  put  upon 
the  paper.  Even  if  the  flattering  picture 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  drawn 
of  the  present  state  of  Indian  finance,  and 
of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  countrj, 
were  as  correct  as  it  was  flattering,  he 
should  still  ask  the  House  to  agree  to  tho 
Amendment  of  which  he  had  given  notice. 
On  the  3rd  April  last  year,  he  had  pro- 
posed to  the  House  a  Resolution  to  nearly 
the  same  purport;  and  he  then  urged,  and 
ho  should  still  urge,  upon  them  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them,  consistently  with 
a  regard  for  the  interests  of  that  vast 
empire,  with  a  population  of  110  millions, 
and  40  millions  of  tributaries,  and  for 
the  honour  and  interest  of  the  Crown  to 
whom  it  was  subject,  to  entrust  a  Com- 
pany of  Merchants  in  the  City,  or  i^  Board 
of  Ministers  at  Westminster  for  ten  or 
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tventy  ye^rs    Ipnger  with  the    absolute 
^i|iority  over  ihe  lives  apd  libertiea  ai)4 
fortnpes  of   those    their   fellow-subjects» 
without  previously  takiqg  ^ome  security 
that  they  were  not  acting  improvidently, 
and  were  not  doing  a  wrong  where  they 
meant  to  confer  a  benefit.     Now,  it  wa^ 
perfectly  clear  that  the  information  Parlia- 
ment desired  could  only  be  obtained  by 
taking  the  evidence  of  the  natives,  whose 
interest!  wero  most  nearly  concerned  in  the 
matter,  and  that  that  evidence  could  only 
be  obtained  by  means  of  a  local  inquiry. 
It  was  impossible  that  those  150  millions  of 
inhabitants  of  India  should  be  represented 
bj  any  array  of  witnesses  that  could  be 
sent  to  this  country.     We  knew  that  the 
Hindoos  were  forbidden  by  their  religion  to 
eroBf»  the  sea  upon  the  pain  of  sutfering 
the  greatest  calamity  known  tp  them,  the 
forf(pitpre  of  caste ;  and  although  the  Ma- 
hommedans  were  not  precluded  from  com- 
ing to  England  to  give  eyidence  by  any 
religious  9cruples,  very  few  of  them  could 
beAT  the  expense  of  the  voyage,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  state  of  wretchedness  and 
poverty  to  which  our  rule  had  reduced  the 
gpopulatiop  of  India.     How  many,  then,  of 
that  population  did  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man expect  would  cross  the  sea  to  give 
evidence  before  his  proposed  Parliamentary 
Committee  ?     He  believed  that  not  a  single 
Indiap  planter — not  one  Indian  resident — 
of  any  colour  or  creed  would  cross  the  sea 
to  give  evidence  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee.    We  must,  therefore,  go  to  them. 
In  proposing  the  appointment  pf  a  local 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  he  was  not  about 
to  introduce  auy  novelty.     The  late  Go- 
yemment    sent  Commissioners   to  South 
Africa,  to  determine  upon  the  spot  a  ques- 
tion of  great  importance  to  the  colony, 
and  one  which  they  thought  could  be  best 
aettled  in  this  manner.     In  former  years 
a  question  of  still  greater  magnitude,  af- 
fecting the  tenure  by  which  we  continue 
to  hold  our  dominion  over  North  America, 
was  delegated  by  the  Crown,  with  the  con- 
sent of  Parliament,  to  Commissioners  of  In- 
quiry. And  now,  in  1852,  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  both  sides  of  the  ^ouse  were  preparing 
to  discuss  the  report,  recently  laid  before 
Parliament  by  the  Crown,  of  the  Commis- 
sioners fkppointed  also  a  few  years  ago  to 
inquire  into  the  alleged  grievances  of  our 
subjects  in  the  Ionian  Islands.     India  too 
had  furnished  the  precedent.    The  only  re- 
commendation of  the  Committee  which  sat 
upon  India  in  1848,  which  the  Government 
here  or  in  India  had  shown  any  disposition 


to  carry  out — a  recommendation  to  expen4 
on  the  territory  of  India,  in  thp  improve- 
ipent  of  its  means  of  internal  communica* 
tion  some  portion  of  the  immense  revenue 
derived  from  its  soil — was  being  carried 
out  by  Commissions  of  Inquiry  appointed 
by  the  Indian  Government.     Why,  then, 
should  there  not  be  a  Ooxpmission  pf  In- 
quiry into  ^e  far  more  important  points 
adverted   to   by  the  righ^   hon.    Gentle- 
paap  ?     What  said  the  precedents  ?    Why, 
that  in  every  former  instance,  before  the 
Minister  ventured  to  demand  from  Par- 
liament the  renewal  of  the  East  India 
Company's  charter*  he  proposed  a  three 
years'  inquiry  as  a  preliminary  to  the  con- 
cession which  he   asked.     Now  we  were 
within  a  few  months*  time  of  the  renewal 
of  the  Sast  India  Company's  charter ;  and 
the  House  was,  by  an  act  of  the  Crown, 
about  to  be  incapacitated  from  acting  upon 
the  Resolution  proposed  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.     Incapable  themselves  to  pro- 
secute it,  they  ought  to  delegate  the  pro- 
posed inquiry  to  a  Commission  which  would 
sit  whether  the  Parliament  which  created 
it  continued  in  existence,  or  whether  it 
was  dissolved.     This  much  he  had  said, 
on   the  assumption  that  the  case  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Herries)  with 
regard  to  India  was  as  correct  as  he  sup- 
posed it  to  be.     3ut  he  believed  that  that 
was  not  so.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
indeed  said  that  the  debt  of  India  did  not 
greatly  exceed  two  years*  revenue,  and 
had  asked  the  House  whether  that  could 
be  considered  a  very  bad  financial   posi- 
tion?    But   there   was   a  failure   in  the 
parallel  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  draw  between  India  and  this  coun- 
try.     The  public  revenue  of  this  country 
was  derived   from   taxes  alone,   and  was 
altogether  distinct  from  the  incpme  pf  the 
proprietors  of  the  soil  of  the  country.    But 
the  public  revenue  of  India  was  made  np 
of  both   taxation   and   income;    and   the 
Indian   Government    had    by  fraud    aud 
usurpation  accroached  to  it  the  rights  of 
landlords   and  proprietors,  as  well  as  of 
governors,  in  India;  and  thus  the  wretched 
20,000,000Z.   or  21,000,000Z.  which  we 
annually  wrung  from   a   starving   people 
were  made  up  partly  of  the  rent  with  which 
we  racked  the  land,  and  which  never  ex- 
ceeded 13,000,000Z.,  and  partly. from  the 
taxes.    Hence  it  would  be  impossible  to 
add  anything  to  the  amount  of  our  present 
revenue,  for  it  was  partly  raised  by  a  land- 
tax  amounting  to  60  per  cent,  calculated, 
not  according  to  the  value  of  the  land,  but 
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according  to  the  probable  value  of  the  an- 
nual produce;  and  partly  by  other  taxes 
imposed  on  every  kind  of  thing  that  could 
possibly  be  taxed,  from  the  means  of 
luxury  and  vice,  down  to  the  most  indis- 
pensable necessaries  of  life.  And  yet  this 
small  and  contemptible  revenue,  raised 
with  so  much  difficulty,  was  yielded  by  a 
territory  as  large  as  Europe,  infinitely  more 
fertile,  better  peopled,  more  completely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government,  blessed  with 
three  or  four  harvests  in  a  year,  and  natu- 
rally abounding  in  every  kind  of  product 
that  could  be  named,  from  the  product 
of  the  tropic  to  that  of  the  frigid  zone. 
Nevertheless,  not  another  farthing  could  be 
added  to  the  revenue  of  India.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  expenditure  was  growing 
year  by  year,  and  threatened  to  consume 
utterly  not  only  the  resources  of  the  pre- 
sent, but  those  of  the  future.  Such  was 
the  financial  condition  of  India,  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  believed  to  be  so 
excellent.  The  intelligent  natives  and 
planters  of  India,  however,  who  visited 
this  country  were  not  of  that  opinion. 
They  told  us  that  the  complaints  sent  from 
India  to  this  country  were  disregarded  here, 
and  that  they  always  would  be  disregarded 
as  long  as  inquiry  into  them  was  Imperial 
and  not  local.  They  stated  that  their  con- 
dition was  one  of  hopeless  misery,  and  that 
it  had  been  so  ever  since  they  came  under 
our  rule;  and  that,  as  the  latest  advices 
show,  notwithstanding  all  the  vices  and 
faults  of  the  native  Governments,  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  our  subjects  had 
emigrated  from  Masulipatam,  for  instance, 
in  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  also  from 
the  other  presidencies,  into  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Nizam,  the  King  of  Oude, 
and  other  native  princes,  where  British 
rule  was  less  direct  and  less  formidable 
than  in  our  own  territories.  To  the  ty- 
ranny and  robbery  of  Mussulman  and  Mah- 
ratta  conquerors,  we  had  added  our  own. 
And  yet  it  was  still  our  hypocritical  boast 
that  it  was  this  very  population  which  we 
went  to  India  to  liberate !  At  that  mo- 
ment, according  to  the  best  authorities, 
comprising  persons  connected  with  the 
East  India  Company  itself,  they  were  at  a 
dead  lock.  There  was  not  a  farthing  that 
could  be  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people  of  India  that  had  not  been  taken 
and  spent.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Honiton 
would  not  now  repeat  the  contradiction 
which  in  1851  he  had  ventured  to  give  to 
these  statements.     With   regard    to   the 
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mode  of  fixing  the  rent  payable  by  theiie 
people,  they  were  now  informed  bj  Mr. 
Campbell,  one  of  the  servants  of  the  Coia- 
pany,  who  had  lately  published  his  pane- 
gyric of  that  corporation,  that  it  was  esti- 
mated according  to  the  nature  of  the  crop. 
For  wheat  land  they  paid  from  lOf.  to 
20<.  an  acre;  but  for  opium,  sugar,  and 
cotton  land  they  paid  much  more,  and 
sometimes  double  the  amount.  This  also 
was  what  he  (Mr.  Anstey)  had  asserted 
last  year,  but  the  hon.  Baronet  at  that  time 
vehemently  denied  it.  Mr.  Campbell,  him- 
self a  collector,  stated,  that  the  assessment 
was  invariably  made  according  to  the  Talne 
of  the  crop,  and  then  the  taxes  were  levied 
by  anticipation.  They  had  reduced  the 
value  of  the  land  by  the  amount  of  their  ex- 
tortions to  such  an  extent,  that,  according 
to  the  same  authorities,  when  the  land  ^ 
defaulters  was  sold  they  could  never  realise 
by  the  sale,  even  under  the  most  favom*- 
able  circumstances,  more  than  four  years* 
purchase  in  Bengal,  whilst  in  Madras  and 
Bombay  they  could  get  no  purchasers  at 
all.  Passing  from  the  immense  question 
of  the  land,  he  begged  t^  call  attention  to 
the  course  that  had  been  adopted  by  the 
authorities  in  India  with  regard  to  the  sup- 
ply of  salt.  Of  the  two  species  of  salt,  the 
Company  had  forbidden  the  manufacture 
of  one  species  altogether — ^namely,  that 
which  was  procured  from  the  sea;  and 
they  had  monopolised  that  of  the  other, 
namely,  that  which  was  obtained  from  the 
earth.  It  was  a  misdemeanor  for  any  one 
but  the  Company *s  salt  manufacturer,  to 
obtain  salt  from  the  ocean  or  the  land.  If 
a  Hindoo  dipped  a  cup  into  the  sea,  and 
allowed  the  water  to  evaporate  beneath 
the  ray  of  the  sun,  he  was  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor;  and  if  detect^,  he  was 
punished,  and  the  salt  so  obtained  was 
destroyed  as  contraband.  The  penalties 
were  three  months'  imprisonment,  or  a 
fine  of  500  rupees,  or  both.  It  had  been 
further  enacted  by  the  Governor  €reneral 
in  Council  on  the  4:th  February,  1839-- 
and  it  was  still  the  law — that  if  the  fine 
were  unpaid,  and  no  sufficient  distress  ooold 
be  found  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ma- 
gistrate who  imposed  the  fine,  the  offonder 
may  be  imprisoned  with  or  withoat  hard 
labour  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate, 
for  not  more  than  two  calendar  months  if 
the  fine  did  not  exceed  fifty  rupees— or 
four  calendar  months  if  it  exceeded  fifty, 
and  did  not  exceed  100  rupees— -or  for  six 
calendar  months  in  any  other  ease.  The 
object  of  these  scandaknis  enactmeots^- 
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utterly  unknown  before  India  was  cursed 
with  an  East  India  Company — was  to  keep 
up  the  price  of  the  Company's  salt;  and 
their   success  was  undeniable.     Down  to 
1848  the  price   of   the  wretched    stuff, 
heavy  with  dirt  and  mixture,  manufactured 
at  the  hon.  Company's   Sunderbund  salt 
works,  used  to  be  8«.  the  bushel,  and  at 
least  a  pound  sterling  in   the  provinces. 
By  a  Government  notification  of  the  31st 
March,  1849 — one  of  those  ameliorations 
of  which  the  hon.  Members  for  Honiton  and 
Guildford  were  so  proud  last  year — it  was 
notified  to  Lord  Dalhousie's  Indian  lieges, 
that  for  the  future  the  price  at  the  works 
should  be  2$,  6d.  the  bushel,  that  is  to  say, 
4cB.  the  mauud;  but  it  was  significantly 
added,  that  "  the  Government  reserved  to 
itself  the  power  of  reimposing  the   full 
amount  of  duty  authorised  by  law,  if  cir- 
cumstances should  arise  to  render  such  a 
measure  necessary."     The  consequence  of 
this  "  amelioration,"  however,  was,  that 
the  Company's  bad  salt,  which  formerly 
cost  the  natives  from  8«.  to  IZ.  per  bushel, 
now  cost  them   Zs,  3d.  at  the  depot,  or 
from  10<.  to  128,  in  the  provinces.     And 
yet,  if  it  were  not  for  their  oppressive  re- 
strictions, good  English  salt  would  be  sold 
on  Calcutta  quay  at  1<.  per  bushel,  not  to 
speak  of  the  facility  with  wbich  the  natives 
might  manufacture  for  themselves.     With 
all  this,  there  was  a  deficient  supply;  and 
the  last  mail  informed  us,  that  the  Madras 
Presidency  was  threatened  with  a  positive 
famine  of  salt  for  the  present  year.     The 
English  Parliament  had  taken  off  the  taxes 
upon  food  in  this  country,  and  they  had 
done  well.     But  they  should  not  deny  the 
benefits  of  free  trade  to  the  people  of  India, 
nor  deny  them  by  law  the  necessaries  of 
existence.  The  result  was,  that  cholera  had 
become  the  normal  order  of  things  in  that 
country,  for  in  India  it  never  died  out,  as 
it  did  in  Europe.     It  appeared  from  the 
reports  of  medical  officers  in  the  army  that 
it  did  not  attack  the  rich  and  well-fed  as  it 
attacked  the  poor,  and  that  amongst  them 
it  had  made  the  most  fearful  ravages.  The 
first  authentic  account  they  had  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  cholera  in  India  was  coincident 
with  the  imposition  of  the  salt  monopoly 
by  Warren  Hastings;  and  by  a  just  retribu- 
tion it  had  visited  their  own  shores,  and 
taught  them  to  know  the  scourge  wherewith 
they  had  so  long  afflicted  the  natives  of  In- 
dia. It  might  be  said  of  the  other  taxes,  that 
in  one  form  or  another  they  affected  every 
branch  of  industry  and  ^very  necessary  of 
life.   .  They  affected  even  the  tools  of  trade, 


and  were  sometimes  equal  in  amount  to 
the  sum  for  which  the  tool  itself  could  be 
purchased  in  the  market.      When  on  a 
former  occasion  he  had  mentioned  those 
facts  before  a  Member  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, he  was  told  that  if  he  had  seen 
the  documents  that  were  in  the  archives  of 
the  India  House,  he  would  perceive  that 
great  alterations  had  taken  place.    He  im- 
mediately afterwards  gave  notice  of  a  Mo- 
tion for  the  production  of  those  papers,  and 
obtained  them,  and  he  found  that,  instead 
of  contradicting  his  statments  they  affirmed 
them.     He  found  that  the  relief  which  the 
Indian  Government  pretended  to  give  was 
limited  to  "  articles  of  lawful  export;"  but 
what  those  articles  were  did  not  appear.  In 
India  everything  was  "  unlawful"  that  was 
forbidden  by  a  Government  collector,  and 
it  was  a  well-known  fact  that  the  natives, 
however  oppressed,  dared  not  complain,  for 
in  any  case  where  they  did  seek  the  protec- 
tion  of   the  law,  they  found  themselves 
treated  as  Jotee  Persaud  was  last  year; 
and,  warned  by  the  example  of  Nuncomar, 
and  Jotee  Persaud,  it  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  natives  were  backward 
in  bringing  to  justice  those  whose  oppres- 
sions nevertheless  tbey  felt  acutely.    With 
regard  to  these  exemptions  from  taxation 
which  had  been  granted  by  the  East  India 
Company,  he  was  willing  that  they  should 
have  all  the  glory,  and  therefore  he  begged 
to  call  attention  to  a  notification  which  had 
been  issued  on  the  18th  January,  1847,  in 
which  it  was  set  forth  that  certain  plants 
and  trees  intended  for  planting  were  to 
be  exempt  from  duty,  but  that  the  Gover- 
nor in  Council  "  did  not  consider  it  ex- 
pedient to  extend  the  exemption  to  green 
grass."  The  Bombay  Government  Oazette 
of  the  18th  of  January,  1839,  in  like  man- 
ner, notified  for  the   general  information 
that  the  Governor  in  Council  was  pleased 
to  exempt  the  following  articles,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  from  the 
customs  duties — onions,   potatoes,    grass, 
pot-herbs,  garden  stuff,  fresh  fruits  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation   of  the  term,   eggs, 
poultry,  and  fish,  '*  with  the  exception  of 
sharks'  fins  and  fish  maws."     These  in- 
stances surely  showed  how  bad  that  ge- 
neral system  of  taxation  must  be  where 
exemptions  such  as  these  were  requisite.  It 
was  said,  that  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue 
of  India  was  occasioned  by  the  wars  that 
had  been  forced  upon  them.     It  was  in  vain, 
however,  to  lay  the  blame  of  these  wars 
upon  the  Board  of  Control;  for  he  consid- 
ered that  the  Court  of  Directors  were  just 
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as  ri9sponsible  for  the  Affghan  war  as  the 
Board  of  Control,   for  they  had  weakly 
given  way  on  the  occasion;  and  had  they 
not  concealed  from  Parliament  itself  and 
from  the  country,  as  far  as  they  could, 
that  the  papers  that  had  been  taken  from 
the  archives  were,  either  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  or  the  Board  of  Control,  or  their 
clerks,  falsified  and  mutilated  before  they 
were  laid  upoii  the  table  of  the  House  ? 
With  respect  to  other  wars,  every  one  of 
them  had  resulted  in  the  increase  of  terri- 
tory; but  the  Company  and  the  Court  of 
Directors   had  reaped    the   advantage  of 
them,   and   not  the   British   Crown.      In 
1792,  the  last  year  of  the  Company's  mo- 
deration and  justice,  when  they  had  not 
made  many  additions  to   their  territory, 
they  had  a  surplus  of  2,000,000?.,  but  that 
surplus  bad  disappeared  long  ago.     It  had 
disappeared  from  the  moment  they  com- 
menced their  unhallowed  crusade  against 
the  liberties  and  rights  of  unoffending  al- 
lies ;  and  there  was  now  an  increased  defi- 
cit, though  it  appeared  that  there  was  an 
increased  revenue.      He  held  in  his  hand 
two  important  declarations — one  a  declflira- 
tion  by  the  British  Parliament;  the  other 
by  the  Governor  General  of  India.     The 
declaration  by  Parliament  was  in  the  shape 
of  two  Acts,  which  were  still  in  force,  and 
was  to  the  effect  that  it  was  repugnant  to 
the  wishes,  honour,  and  policy  of  the  na- 
tion  to  pursue  schemes  of  conquest  and 
dominion  in  India.  The  declaration  of  Lord 
Dalhousie  was  to  the  effect,  that  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  wise  and  sound  policy  the  Brit- 
ish Government  were  bound   not   to  put 
aside  or  to  neglect  such  rightful  opportu- 
nities of  acquiring  territory  or  revenue  as 
might  from   time  to  time  present  them- 
selves.    It  would  be  seen  that  this  was  in 
direct  contradiction  of  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment to  which  he  had  referred.     He  (Mr. 
Anstey)  found,  on  reference  to  the  state- 
ments of  all  those  men  whose  opinions  were 
deserving  of  weight,  being  founded  upon 
official  experience,  that  they  declared  that 
the  moment  when  the  whole  of  the  tribu- 
tary States  were  included  in  the  British  em- 
pire in  India,  that  would  bo  the  moment 
for  the  decline  of  all.     He  (Mr.  Anstey) 
felt  assured  that  if  Mr.  Macaulay  were  now 
a  Member  of  the  House,  and  if  he  were  as- 
sisting at  that  moment  in  the  discussion  of 
the  proposed  Charter  of  1854,  as  he  had 
assisted  at  the  discussion  of  the  Charter  of 
1833,  he  would  not  be  able  to  defend  the 
Oompany  as  the  organ  of  the  Government 
cf  India,  as  he  had  then  defended  it,  and 
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he  would  hot  how  dttt^  to  si^  wliiit  tt 
that  time  he  said  with  sot&e  appearance  of 

truth  of  its  past  history : — 

"  I  look  back  for  many  years,  and  t  see  scarodf 
a  trace  of  the  yiccs  which  blendBhed  the  spldkAd 
fame  of  the  first  conquerors  of  Bengal.  I  ssa 
peace  studiously  preserved.  I  see  faith  inTuifaiUy 
maintained  towju^  feeble  and  dependent  Staftai. 
I  see  confidence  gradually  infused  into  the  minds 
of  suspicious  neighbours.  I  see  the  horron  d 
war  mitinited  by  the  chiyalrdiu  and  Ghrlttiin 
spirit  of  Europe.  I  see  examples  of  inoderatioa 
and  clemency  which  would  haye  done  honour  to  Id 
AurcUan  or  a  Titus." 

He  would  also  call  the  attention  of  ik6 
House  to  the  statement  of  Mr:  CaiapboD, 
the  latest  panegyrist  of  the  Company,  wlio 
said  that  in  ten  years  they  had  inereased 
the  net  revenue  to  more  than  5,000,OOOL 
sterling,  but  the  outlay  had  also  increased  to 
about  6,000,000^.  sterling.    The  Oase  rtodd 
thus :  the  net  revenue  was  5,295»176L^ 
and  the  amount  of  charge  6,762,1761.; 
showing  a  deterioration  to  the  extenf  Of 
1,470,0022.     It  was  a  matter  of  inffif- 
ference  to  him  wh^thet  this  was  owilig  to 
the  administration  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors or  of  the  Board  of  Control.     He  also 
begged  to  call  attention  to  the  noianner  ib 
which  the  opinions  of  the  Board  of  INree- 
tors  were  overruled  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  as  demonstrated  by  die 
testimony  of  Lord  Broughtoh.     It  IrooM 
appear  that  at  the  mandtftO  of  tbe  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Cont^dl,  the  Oh^Stautik 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  mast  sign  Btfirf 
despatch  sent  him,  whether  it  related  to 
war  or  peace,  and  whether  he  approred  of 
its  policy  or  condemned  it.     Yet  tbia  gWd* 
ral  servility  of  the  Court  of  Direetora;  ab- 
surdly supposed  by  Mr.  Coilrtehay  to  be  a 
Board  controlling  the  Board  of  Control  it- 
self, offered  one  exceptional  and  singnlir 
anomaly.     The  Board  of  Dureetora  wai  em- 
powered to  recall  the  Governor  Oeriettal, 
who  was  riot  appointed  by  them,  anA  watf 
appointed  by  the  Crown;   and  the  teoall 
was  final.     But  they  must  send  the  de- 
spatch through  the  Board  of  Control,  WbO 
might  alter  the  language,  though  tot  the 
conclusions  of  the  despatch.  When  the  Bail 
of  Ellenborough  was  removed.  It  wAs  hj 
the  Court  of  Directors  acting  in  opposition 
to  the  Board  of  Control,  and  jet  toe  Board 
of  Control  perused  and  settled  the  de- 
spatch which  announced  the  faet.     It  #as 
therefore  only  fair  to  assume  that  the  Board 
of  Control  did  alter  the  despatch  iiito  some- 
thing like  the  following  terms : — "  The 
Court  of  Directors  have  to  express  thdr  mi- 
qualified  approval  of  yout  eoMiict  in  India» 
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and  therefdr^  beg  to  recall  jou. "    It  was  8 
ctunbrons  absurdity.     Two  establishments, 
one  in  Can&oft-row,  and  one  in  Leadenhall- 
Btreet,  were  kept  up  to  do  that  which  the 
natives  of  India  could  do  better  for  tbetn- 
selyes.    And  jet  we  are  afiked  to  place  so 
much  eonfidence  in  those  governing  bodies 
88  to  continue  their  term  of  power !    Could 
we  have  confidence  in  men  by  whom  India 
had  been  so  mismanaged  as  it  had  been? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  asked,  whe- 
ther it  woold  be  expedient  to  rest  the  pa- 
tronage in  the  Crown  and  Government  of 
England?      Why,  it  was  so  vested  now. 
It  waa  vested  in  the  Crown's  Ministers  in 
Cannon-row,  and  in  the  Crown's  agents  in 
Leadenhall-street;   and  what  he  (Mr.  An- 
stej)  wanted  was,  to  see  that  patronage 
taken  away.     Let  the  patronage  of  India 
be  confined  to  those  who  were  answerable 
for  the  government  of  India.     Let  them 
draw  a  lesson  from  their  experience  of  onr 
revenue  system.      It  had  not  succeeded 
except  in  the  rare  instances  where  the 
Punches  or  representative  assemblies  of  the 
people  had  been  employed  in  the  manage^ 
liient.      The  revenue  was  well  collected 
wherever  it  was  levied  through  the  mu- 
nkl|Md  assemblies  of  the  villages.      The 
nativeif  were  as  competent  for    employ- 
jnent  in  other  departments  besides  that  of 
revenne.     They  ought  to  be  admitted  into 
the  highest  offices.      There  were  natives 
fit  to  fill  them.      India  would   never  be 
peaceful  and  contented  till  she  was  pros- 
perons^  and  that  would  never  be  until  she 
was  governed  according  to  Indian  and  not 
European  views,  and  fbr  Indian  and  not 
European  interests.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  said,  that  a  change  was  now 
beginning  to  be  made  in  the  distribution  of 
tlie  patronage,  and  that  it  was  nov;^  being 
given  to  the  natives.     It  was  time  it  was. 
Bat  was  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  aware 
of  the  proportion  the  places  to  which  we 
admitted  natives,  bore  to  those  which  we 
denied  ?  Oat  of  above  100,000,000  not  100 
were  in  the  receipt  of  incomes  amounting 
to  1,000  rupees  a  month;  whereas  out  of 
the  800  covenanted  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany 600  were  in  the  receipt  of  something 


first.     Nor  id  this  all.     In  assessing  the  in- 
comes of  the  European  servants,  ^e  pro- 
ceeded on  the  principle  of  teniptihg  them 
to  residence  in  India  by  high  salarieij.     lil 
the  case  of  the  natives  we  considered  that 
a  rupee  was  current  for  what  20^.  would 
be  current  for  here,  and  we  paid  them  what 
might  be  expected  under  a  spare  and  eco- 
nomical system  in  a  country  where  a  tnan 
might  live  for  42.  a  year.     Lord  DalhoUsie 
had  indeed  appointed  one  native  to  an  office 
of  trust  and  power;   but  the  income  #aet 
reduced  from   1,500   rupees   to    800,  to 
be  raised  again  probably  if  a  European 
should  succeed  him.     Thus  we  squandered 
3,500,000^  in  civil  establishment  charges 
alone  in  the  three  Presidencies,  before  we 
even  began  to  do  anything  for  the  Go- 
vernment of  India.     The  case  of  Colonel 
Outram — which  must  be  inquired  into — 
would  serve  as  a  clue  to  the  dark  recesses 
of  Indian  despotism  and  corruption,  and  it 
showed  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  Gen- 
tlemen sitting  here,  seeing  things  Europe- 
anised,  and  forced  to  listen  to  secondary 
evidence  from  afar,  to  form  any  conclusion 
upon  the  matter.     The  circumstances  of 
that  case  were  these :   There  was  a  tribu- 
tary State  with  which  we  had  entered  into 
a  treaty  of  intervention.     We  had  exer- 
cised the  right  of  extending  our  guarantee 
to  certain  persons,  whether  they  were  In- 
dians, or  from  whatever  country  they  came, 
under  which,  if  they  entered  into  any  busi- 
ness there,  they  might  claim  the  rights  of 
British  subjects,  and  be  entitled  to  British 
protection.     That  treaty  was  fully  recog- 
nised by  the  Sovereign  of  that  territory  and 
the  Court  of  Directors.      It  appeared  that 
there  was  a  very  rich  banker  at  Baroda,  a 
native  of  that  place,  who  had  received  the 
guarantee  of  the  British  Government,  upon 
the  faith  of  which  he  had  carried  on  the 
business  of  a  banker  there.      At  his  death 
he  left  some    million   of  pounds   sterling 
behind  him  to  two  of  his  wives,  each  of 
whom  had  a  son  by  him,  who  were  to  in- 
herit his  property.    Under  the  protection  of 
the  guarantee,  the  two  widows  continued 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  bank,  until 
a  fraudulent  airent  of  the  bank  carried  off 


fike  2,000  or  3,000  rupees  a  month  at  I  the  son  of  one  of  the  widows  and  murdered 


least;  and  of  the  remainder  not  one-third 
had  less  than  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
aalarj  of  places  held  by  natives  or  unco- 
venanted  servants.  If  an  average  were 
struck,  each  civilian  costs  1, 7 501.  a  year 
to  the  State.  The  military  are  not  so 
fovoured ;  the  average  annual  cost  of  each 
officer  being  4121.,  or  not  one-fourth  of  the 


him,  the  other  child  being  then  dead;  and, 
in  order  to  excuse  himself,  denounced  the 
widow  whose  child  was  murdered  as  having 
palmed  off  a  spurious  offspring  on  her  hus- 
band. On  that  charge  he  procured  her  to 
be  immured  in  gaol,  and  obtained  in  the 
meantime  the  full  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty.    The  widow>  so  circumstanced,  con- 
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trired  to  make  her  ca9e  known  to  Colonel 
Oatram,  who  soon  after  the  event  had  heen 
appointed  Resident  at  Baroda;  and  that 
gallant  Officer  instituted  a  full  inquiry  into 
it,  the  result  of  which  was  not  only  to 
establish  her  own  innocence,  but  to  bring 
home  the  guilt  of  bribery  to  those  persons 
in  authority,  by  whom  all  her  applica- 
tions for  redress  had  been  rejected;  and 
in  connexion  with  that  the  bribery  names 
of  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  cha- 
racter in  Bombay  were  implicated.  At 
this  juncture — the  facts  becoming  widely 
known — the  Bombay  Government  found 
itself  obliged  to  interfere ;  and  the  result 
was,  that  a  letter  was  written  on  the 
15th  of  May,  1851,  to  Colonel  Outram, 
in  which  the  Government  requested  him 
in  substance  to  report  to  them  the  grounds 
on  which  such  a  system  of  bribery  was 
supposed  to  exist,  as  had  been  made  the 
subject  of  public  rumour,  and  if  so,  to 
offer  any  suggestions  he  could  as  to  the 
best  means  of  eradicating  it.  A  copy  of 
that  letter  was  also  sent  to  every  officer  of 
the  Bombay  Government  charged  with  the 
office  of  Resident.  Colonel  Outram  obeyed 
the  instructions  so  given  him  :  he  made  a 
full  inquiry  into  the  matter,  and  found  that 
the  rumour  was  fully  justified.  He  found 
that  from  1840  money  had  been  annually 
sent  to  Bombay,  and  there  laid  out  in  bribes. 
The  highest  persons  were  denounced  as 
being  the  recipients  of  those  bribes.  He 
(Mr.  Anstey)  did  not  state  that  those  per- 
sons had  received  those  bribes ;  but  he 
stated  that  the  highest  persons,  from  the 
Governor  of  Bombay  downwards,  were  ac- 
cused of  having  received  them.  Colonel 
Outram  also  found,  whether  they  were 
recipients  or  no,  the  money  had  actually 
reached  Bombay  Castle,  and  had  procured 
the  services  it  was  meant  to  purchase. 
Ho  afforded  a  most  unexpected  and  un- 
suspicious proof  of  this  fact.  He  inter- 
cepted, on  their  way  to  the  Guicowar  from 
Bombay  Castle,  the  most  secret  and  im- 
portant Minutes  of  the  Governor  in  Council 
himself,  adopted  a  few  hours  before  the 
departure  of  the  last  mail  from  Bombay 
and  not  yet  acted  on!  These  Minutes, 
translated  into  the  language  of  Gujcrat, 
ho  intercepted  and  sent  back  to  Bombay 
Castle  in  confirmation  of  his  statement. 
Still  the  Government  refused  the  inquiry 
which  their  Resident  urged  them  to  in- 
stitute, lie  persisted  in  pressing  that 
honourable  and  prudent  course  upon  their 
notice;  but  with  what  result?  Colonel 
Outram   had   been   in   consequence    bus- 
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ponded.  Would  it  be  said  that  he  bad 
been  an  officious  intruder?  Sorely  he 
was  bound,  in  his  capacity  of  British 
Resident,  even  if  he  had  not  had  special 
directions,  to  unmask  the  offenders.  How 
much  more  so  when  the  directions  which 
he  had  received,  if  they  meant  anjthiiig 
at  all,  went  to  that  end  ?  Yet  the  autho- 
rities had  not  only  suspended  him,  but  had 
refused  to  make  any  inquiry  into  his  case. 
On  the  contrary,  they  had  hushed  it  up, 
and  therefore — and  very  naturally — the 
most  offensive  articles  had  appeu^  in 
most  of  the  newspapers,  especiallj  those 
under  native  management,  respecting  the 
conduct  of  these  same  authorities.  Col(Mid 
Outram  was  ruined,  so  far  as  it  was  in  the 
power  of  those  contemptible  men  to  effect 
that  object,  and  he  was  now  in  England 
seeking  justice.  But  the  case  did  not  rest 
there.  This  was  not  a  new  charge  in 
the  case  of  Baroda.  He  (Mr.  Anstey) 
hold  in  his  hand  a  report  of  the  Advocate 
General  of  Baroda,  Mr.  Le  Mesurier,  dated 
the  31st  July,  1843.  That  was  in  the 
time  of  Mr.  Sutherland,  and  long  before 
Colonel  Outram  was  appointed  Resident  of 
Baroda.  In  that  report  the  Advocate  Gen- 
eral stated  there  would  be  no  doubt  his  High* 
ness,  finding  his  position  becoming  critieal« 
had  formed  the  design  of  bribing  largely 
those  Members  of  the  Bombay  Goyemment 
who  were  in  a  position  to  give  effect  to  his 
wishes,  and  that  his  Ministers  and  others 
were  authorised  to  communicate,  through 
fitting  agents,  that  they  were  prepared  to 
expend  money  for  such  a  purpose.  That 
report  also  stated  that  a  long  intimacy  with 
Sir  James  Carnac  pointed  him  out  as  the 
best  channel  through  which  to  reach  the 
Government  of  Bombay.  There  was  at 
that  time  no  less  than  145,6002.  proved  to 
have  been  paid  over  in  the  way  of  bribes, 
and,  amongst  others,  as  it  was  alleged,  to 
the  then  Governor  of  Bombay  and  to 
Members  of  his  Council.  The  demand  for 
inquiry  into  these  circumstances  had  been 
denied.  The  Bombay  Government  had 
shown  itself  criminally  careless  of  its  cha- 
racter. From  the  statement  of  the  pre- 
sent Chief  Justice  of  Bombay  it  would 
appear  that  there  was  no  improbability  in 
these  charges  of  corruption.  According 
to  Sir  E.  Perry  all  the  secretariat  were 
such  persons  as  might  have  passed  through 
the  Insolvent  Court.  Those  were  the  men 
who  were  accused.  But  the  accusatioua 
continued  to  be  disregarded— the  accused 
Government  of  Bombay  refused  to  vindi- 
cate itself — ^yet  it  was  not  cntirelj  inert  s 
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it  crushed,  it  ruined  its  accuser.  From 
liis  soul  and  conscience  he  (Mr.  Anstey) 
believed,  on  the  evidence  thus  afforded 
hj  its  own  acts,  that  the  Government  of 
Bombay  was  guilty  of  those  charges. 
What  confidence,  then,  he  would  ask, 
tinder  all  the  circumstances  he  had  stated, 
would  the  House  place  in  any  evidence 
which  might  be  given  by  these  men 
before  a  Select  Committee  as  to  the 
manner  of  transacting  public  affairs  in 
the  Presidency  of  Bombay  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  how  could  they  reach  those 
who  might  give  the  best  evidence  in  re- 
ference to  those  secret  matters  of  corrup- 
tion and  fraud,  unless  a  commission  was 
sent  to  examine  into  them  on  the  scene 
of  their  action?  He  submitted  that  the 
House  ought  not  to  be  content  with  any 
written  or  oral  evidence  which  would  be 
got  up  and  brought  to  this  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  bolstering  up  the  case  of  the 
Bombay  Government,  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, or  the  Board  of  Control,  before  the 
Select  Committee.  The  people  of  India 
would  deride  them  if  they  should.  They 
had  no  reason  to  believe  that  those  persons 
who  had  heretofore  been  unworthy  of 
trust,  would  be  more  deserving  of  confi- 
dence in  future.  There  was  at  that  mo- 
ment a  Bill  passing  through  the  House 
with  the  view  of  enabling  them  hereafter 
to  take  evidence  for  the  disfranchisement 
of  corrupt  constituencies  by  means  of  a 
local  inquiry.  How  much  more  strongly 
did  the  case  of  India  demand  such  an  in- 
quiry !  If  Harwich  and  St.  Albans  were 
too  remote,  and  their  corruptions  too  intri- 
cate for  the  convenient  exercise  of  the  in- 
quisitorial power  of  a  Committee  of  Parlia- 
ment, surely  the  difficulties  of  the  inquiry 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  were 
much  greater,  whether  considered  with  re- 
gard to  the  distance  of  a  territory  sepa- 
rated from  us  by  so  many  thousand  miles 
of  rolling  sea,  to  the  peculiarities  of  a  popu- 
lation so  much  divided  by  prejudice,  by 
language,  and  by  creed,  or  to  the  complex- 
ities of  the  oppression  under  which  they 
groaned.  A  fatality  had  attended  the  in- 
quiries of  previous  Committees  on  the  same 
subject ;  nor  would  Parliament  be  able  to 
escape  in  the  present  instance.  At  one 
time  the  prospect  of  war  with  France  in- 
terfered, at  another  time  war  was  actually 
raging  :  and  on  the  last  occasion  they  were 
engrossed  by  the  great  discussion  of  Par- 
liamentary reform.  Thus  ou  every  one  of 
those  former  occasions  the  state  of  India 
escaped  inquiry.     A  nominal  inquiry  there 
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was — searching  inquiry  there  was  not.  He 
obtested  the  memories  of  every  one  of 
those  great  statesmen  who  took  part  in 
former  inquiries.  The  prophecy  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  in  1828,  five  years  be- 
fore the  Charter  fell  to  be  renewed,  had 
been  fulfilled,  namely,  that  the  subject 
would  be  brought  forward  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, pressed  on  with  indecent  haste,  and 
passed  improvidently  into  law.  The  same 
thing  was  to  happen  now.  The  House 
had  but  a  few  weeks  of  political  existence. 
There  would  perhaps  be  a  brief  Session  of 
a  new  Parliament  during  the  present  year; 
but  that  Session  would  be  otherwise  occu- 
pied, and  local  party  strifes  would  exclude 
the  completion  of  so  great  a  question  as 
this.  They  would  have  the  Ministers  plead- 
ing the  force  of  circumstances,  and  praying 
them  to  pass  a  Bill  without  the  delay  re- 
quisite to  ensure  a  fitting  inquiry.  If  the 
Amendment  were  adopted,  they  would 
escape  many  of  those  difficulties.  Let 
them  not  say  that  Lord  Hardinge  was  here, 
and  that  Lord  Dalhousie  was  coming  home, 
and  that  all  requisite  information  those 
noblemen  could  supply.  Lord  Hardinge, 
with  his  soldierlike  and  proverbial  frank- 
ness, had  declared,  that  of  the  civil  ad- 
ministration of  India  he  was  scarce  com- 
petent to  speak,  so  entirely  had  the  military 
duties  of  his  position  absorbed  his  attention. 
He  (Mr.  Anstey)  did  not  believe  that  Lord 
Dalhousie  was  coming  home :  the  Burmese 
war  would  not  let  him.  But  if  he  were, 
his  answer  would  probably  be  the  same. 
His  time  had  been  passed  in  the  hills,  on 
the  frontier,  or  beyond  it.  He  had  rarely 
visited  Bengal,  and  he  knew  next  to  no- 
thing of  Bombay  and  Madras.  He  asked 
the  House  to  do  for  India  what  they  had 
done  for  England.  By  their  wise  and 
timely  attention  to  the  prayers  of  a  famish- 
ing people,  they  had  made  contentment  to 
take  the  place  of  disaffection,  and  had 
maintained  the  English  Constitution  amid 
the  storm  of  1848,  which  overthrew  every 
one  of  the  great  neighbouring  Powers  of 
Europe.  Let  them  not  despise  to  do  the 
same  for  India.  There  was  yet  time  to  re- 
trieve our  past  impolicy.  But  the  time 
was  passing  away,  and  in  a  little  it  would 
be  too  late.  The  natives  had  long  lost  all 
confidence  in  our  rule — they  were  now  only 
sensible  of  its  tyranny  —  "they  would 
change  their  masters  to-morrow,'*  as  a 
great  statesman  of  our  day  has  said, 
**  without  a  sigh;*'  and  indifference  was 
fast  ripening  into  the  active  hostility  of 
vengeance.  He  conjured  them  not  to  re- 
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pose  any  longed  in  a  blind  security.  Let 
them  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
real  wants,  and  wishes,  and  wrongs  of 
150,000,000  of  their  fellow-subjects,  who 
were  discontented  now — who  might  become 
disaffected  hereafter.  Let  them  inquire  of 
themselves,  and  not  of  their  taskmasters. 
Let  them  demand  the  best  evidence,  not  that 
which  is  hearsay;  and,  above  all,  let  them 
beware  how  they  put  their  trust  in  the 
false  profession  of  those  irreconcilable  ene- 
mies of  the  Indian  people — the  adventurers 
who  had  governed  them,  not  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  country  but  for  their  own 
benefit.  And  in  that  thought  he  moved  the 
following  Amendment : — 

"  At  the  end  of  the  Question,  to  add  the  words, 
*  And  that  an  humble  Address  bo  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  representing  the  lateness  of  the  Ses- 
sion, the  near  approach  of  the  period  when  the 
powers  and  authorities  under  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Dominions  is  now 
carried  on  will  naturally  determine,  and  the  urgent 
importance  of  obtaining  a  thorough  insight  into 
the  condition  of  those  dominions,  and  into  the  feel- 
ings and  wishes  of  the  Queen's  subjects,  Natives 
and  Europeans,  resident  within  the  same,  before 
Parliament  is  calliMi  upon  to  pass  any  measure  for 
continuing  the  said  powers  and  authorities ;  and 
praying  Her  Majesty  for  that  purpose  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  for  sending  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry  into  British  India,  duly  instructed  and 
empowered  to  commence  and  prosecute  all  requi- 
site inquiries  in  the  premises,  and  to  rejwrt  the 
evidence,  together  with  their  obserA-ations  there- 
upon, to  Her  Majesty  in  Parliament.*  " 

Mr.  BAILLIE  said,  that  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Youghal  (Mr.  An- 
stey)  had  had  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
the  views  and  opinions  he  entertained  on 
this  subject  to  the  House,  he  trusted  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  be  sa- 
tisfied with  that  advantage,  and  not  press 
his  Amendment  to  a  division.  If  he  under- 
stood the  hon.  and  learned  Member  rightly, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion should  bo  issued  to  proceed  to  India, 
to  ascertain  the  sentiments  and  opinions 
of  the  native  population  of  that  country 
with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Government  there  had  been  administered 
under  the  auspices  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. Now  he  (Mr.  Baillie)  confessed  that 
ho  entirely  differed  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
obtaining  that  information,  which,  however, 
he  believed  the  House  generally  were  of 
opinion  it  was  desirable  should  be  laid  be- 
fore Parliament  ere  it  proceeded  to  legis- 
late for  the  future  government  of  India. 
He  did  not  think  it  was  desirable  that  a 
Royal  Commission  should  proceed  thither 
to  inquire  into  the  complaints  and  griev- 
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ances  of  all  those  different  nations  which 
now  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Brit- 
ish rule — nations,  be  it  remembered,  dif- 
fering from  one  another  in  manners  and 
customs— differing  from  one  another  in  reli- 
gion— differing  from  one  another  also  m 
language,  and  spread,  as  the  hon.  Member 
had  himself  observed,  over  a  space  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe  little  less — if  at  all 
less — than  that  which  was  occupied  by  the 
whole  of  Europe.  He  confessed,  then, 
that  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  desirable 
that  so  herculean  a  task  as  this  inquiry 
would  prove,  should  be  intrusted  to  Uom- 
missioners  appointed  by  the  Crown.  He 
was  quite  ready  to  admit  that  if  Commis- 
sioners were  to  proceed  to  India,  and  it 
were  understood  that  those  gentlemen  had 
gone  there  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the 
complaints  and  grievances  of  the  people, 
no  doubt  their  time  would  bo  yetj  folly 
occupied;  that  very  soon  there  would  be  a 
goodly  array  of  complaints  and  grieyanoes 
to  lay  before  the  House;  and  doubtless,  as 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  remark- 
ed, that  never-failing  source  of  complaint 
and  grievance  in  India,  the  operation  of 
the  land  tax,  would  be  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  these  complaints.  The  un- 
fortunate settlement  which  took  place  un- 
der Lord  Cornwallis — a  settlement  which 
he  believed  was  entered  into  in  great  igno- 
rance, not  only  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms, but  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  native  population  of  India — ^had  been  a 
great  misfortune,  and  had  led  to  consider- 
able injustice;  but  we  were  now  unable  to 
retrace  our  steps — at  all  events,  we  coold 
not  do  so  with  reference  to  that  settlement 
without  committing  still  greater  injustice 
to  all  those  interests  which  had  grown  up 
in  India  during  the  last  sixty  or  serenty 
years.  But  that  this  question  of  the  land 
tax  was  the  main  grievance  of  the  people 
of  India,  we  had  already  ample  proof  be- 
fore us.  The  very  prospect  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  had  caused 
an  association  to  spring  up  iu  India  for  the 
express  purpose  of  laying  that  complaint 
and  grievance  before  that  Committee;  a 
number  of  native  gentlemen »  many  of  them, 
he  believed,  men  of  education  and  intelli- 
gence— and  some  of  them  also  of  high 
rank — had  associated  together,  as  they 
themselves  stated,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  laying  their  grievances  before  Parlia- 
ment. But,  observe,  these  gentlemen  did 
not  ask  that  a  Royal  Commission  should  ba 
sent  out  to  India — so  far  from  that,  they  said 
they  were  perfectly  willing  and  able  to  lay 
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their  grievances  before  tbiB  House;  and  in 
order  that  the  House  might  see  the  mode 
in  which  they  proposed  to  do  so,  he  would 
read  a  short  extract  from  the  programme 
they  had  issued,  setting  forth  the  grounds 
upon  which  they  intended  going  to  Parlia- 
ment.   They  styled  themselves  the  British 
Indian  Association;  and  they  stated  that 
the  society  should  be  formed  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  three  years;  that  its  great 
aim  and  object  should  be  to  promote  the 
improvement  and  efficiency  of  the  British 
Indian  Qovemment  by  every  legitimate 
means  in  its  power,  and  thereby  to  advance 
the  common  interests  of  Great  Britain  and 
India,  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
native  inhabitants  of  the  latter  country; 
and  that  as  an  object  of  primary  importance 
the  association  should  make  such  urgent 
representations  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain  on  the  occasion  of  the 
forthcoming  discussions  of  the  East  India 
Charter  as  might  be  calculated  to  obtain 
the  removal  of  the  defects  in  the  legal  and 
civil  administration,  and  promote  the  ge- 
neral  welfare   of    British    India.       That 
showed,  then,  that  these  geutlemen  had 
associated  to  bring  their  grievances  before 
Parliament,   and  that   they   would    avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  which  would 
be  presented  to  them  for  doing  so  by  these 
discussions  on   the  East   India   Charter. 
There  was,  however,  a  stronger  proof  still 
that  these  gentlemen  did  not  wish  a  Royal 
Commission  should  be  sent  to  India;  for 
it  BO  happened  that  they  had  addressed  a 
petition  to  the  Executive  Government  of 
India,  and  in  that  petition  they  actually 
stated  that  they  did  not  want  such  a  Com- 
mission to  be  sent  out.     That  petition  was 
addressed  to  the  Deputy  Governor  of  Ben- 
gal ;  and  it  stated  distinctly  that — 

*'  Tour  petitioners  need  hardly  remind  the  Go- 
yemment  that,  when  by  the  act  of  the  Gk)yern- 
ment  and  its  officers  in  the  North- West  Provinces, 
many  landholders  were  deprived  of  their  lands  by 
form  of  law,  circumstances  seemed  to  require  the 
appointttient  of  a  special  commission.  The  regu- 
lation of  182]  accordingly  stands  on  record  in  the 
local  code,  as  a  testimony  to  the  humanity  of  the 
British  Government  towards  their  native  sub- 
jects. In  the  present  instance,  however,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  call  such  machinery  into  existence, 
to  aflbrd  redress  to  those  who  have  suffered  from 
the  arrangements  subsequently  formed." 

Mr.  ANSTEY:  It  was  a  local  com- 
mission  only. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  knew  that;  but  still 
those  to  whom  he  was  referring  did  not 
seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  their  grievances 
required  any  special  commission  such  as 


this  to  be  sent  out.     As  he  (Mr.  Baillie) 
had  before  observed,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
the  land  tax  would  be  one  of  the  great 
grievances  brought  forward;  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  also  talked  of  the 
salt  duties  and  the  opium  monopoly — in 
short,  of  all  the  standing  grievances  of 
India;    but    however  much    these   taxes 
might  be  complained    of,  he  very  much 
doubted  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, or  any  of  the  learned  natives  who 
were  included  in  the  new  association,  would 
be  able  to  devise  a  scheme  of  taxation  in  In- 
dia by  which  nearly  25,000, 000^  of  revenue 
could  be  raised  there  annually  in  a  manner 
less  obnoxious  or  injurious  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  than  the  system  which 
was  now  in  force  in  that  country.     In  dis- 
cussing this  question  it  was  necessary  that 
the  House  should  bear  in  mind  and  clearly 
understand  what  was  the  object  and  the 
intention  of  the  Government  in  proposing 
the  appointment  of  this  Committee.     The 
House  was  aware,  as  his  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.   Herries)  had  already  stated  in  his 
very  able  speech,  that  the  present  form  of 
our  Indian  Government  was  established  by 
the  Act  of  1833.     Previous  to  the  passing 
of  that  Act,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to 
investigate  every  branch  and  department 
of  the  Indian  administration.     That  Com- 
mittee was  composed,  he  believed,  of  se- 
venty Members;  and  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  inquiries,  they  were  subdivided  into 
six    sub-committees,   each   sub-committee 
undertaking  to  investigate  one  of  the  six 
branches  of  administration  into  which  the 
business  of  the  India  House  and  the  Board 
of  Control  was  classified   and    arranged. 
Each  of  these  sub-corn  mi  ttes  made  a  re- 
port, and  the  whole  of  the  reports  were 
comprised    in   not  less  than  eight  large 
blue  books.     He  mentioned  this    merely 
that  the  House  might  bear  in  mind  that, 
previous  to  the  Act  of  1833,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  India  underwent  a 
full,  complete,  and  searching  investigation. 
It  must  be    obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
Government  had  no  intention,  nor  indeed 
was  it  necessary,  that   such    an   inquiry 
should  take  place  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion.    They  were  already  in  possession  of 
the  information  which  was  procured   by 
that  Committee,  and  which  was  contained 
in  the  bl.ue  books  to  which  he  had  referred. 
The  question  which  was  submitted  to  that 
Committee  in  1832  was  a  very  different 
one  from  that  which  must  now  be  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  for  its  decision.     In 
1832  the  question  was  not  only  whether 
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tho  Government  of  India  should  be  con- 
tinued in  the  hands  of  the  East  India 
Company,  by  whom  it  had  been  so  long 
administered,  but  whether  those  exclusive 
commercial  privileges  which  the  Company 
had  so  long  enjoyed  under  their  charter, 
should  be  continued  or  abolished.  The 
question  for  decision  now  was  a  much  more 
simple  one.  The  question  was  one  which 
regarded  the  principles  upon  which  the 
government  of  India  was  for  the  future  to 
be  carried  on;  whether  the  powers  which, 
by  the  Act  of  1883,  were  entrusted  to  the 
hands  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  which 
they  had  enjoyed  since  that  period,  should 
be  continued,  and  if  continued  whether  those 
powers  should  be  in  any  way  curtailed  or  re- 
stricted? These  were  the  questions  which 
were  to  be  submitted  to  inquiry,  and  which  it 
was  for  Parliament  now  to  decide.  It  was 
deemed  necessary  by  the  late  Government, 
and  it  was  also  deemed  necessary  by  the 
present  Government,  that  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry  should  be  appointed  as  the  best 
mode  of  obtaining  that  information — a 
Committee  selected  from  the  leading  Mem- 
bers of  all  parties  in  this  House,  without 
any  particular  party  view,  in  fact  with  no 
other  view  than  that  of  benefiting  and  pro- 
moting, as  much  as  possible,  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  India,  as  well  as  of  the 
people  of  England;  and  it  was  tho  opinion 
of  the  late,  as  it  was  also  of  tho  present, 
Goveinment,  that  the  appointment  of  such 
a  Committee  would  be  the  best  mode  of 
obtaining  the  requisite  information.  On 
that  occasion  he  (Mr.  Baillie)  would  not 
enter  into  any  discussion  upon  thoso  state- 
ments which  had  been  made  elsewhere 
with  respect  to  the  existing  administration 
of  the  atfairs  of  India,  or  as  regarded  the 
mode  in  which  the  patronage  of  the  Indian 
empire  had  been  distributed.  These  were 
all  very  fit  and  proper  subjects  for  discus- 
sion; but  he  thought  it  would  be  some- 
what premature  to  enter  upon  a  discussion 
of  them  at  that  moment.  lie  was  of  opin- 
ion, however,  that  Parliament  would  find 
it  excecdinorlv  difficult  to  devise  a  scheme 
by  which  such  a  vast  amount  of  patronage 
could  be  distributed,  that  would  not  be  lia- 
ble to  abuses  and  objections.  If  it  were 
in  the  hands  of  Government,  it  might  be 
used  for  party  purposes — and  it  might  be 
used  for  party  purposes  now;  but  if  it  were 
80,  it  was,  at  all  events,  spread  over  all 
parties  in  the  House  and  the  country; 
whereas,  if  it  were  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
Government,  it  would  be  used  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  party  which  chanced  to  be  in 
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power  at  the  moment.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Youghal  (Mr.  Anstey) 
had  occupied  considerable  time  by  entering 
into  the  case  of  Colonel  Outram.  He 
(Mr.  Baillie)  would  not  follow  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  into  all  his  details  upon 
that  subject,  because  the  papers  were  not 
yet  laid  before  the  Board  of  Control,  and 
he  was  not,  therefore,  in  possession  of  the 
facts  of  the  case.  Colonel  Outram  was, 
no  doubt,  a  very  distinguished  and  a  very 
able  man;  but  as  he  was  not  in  possession 
of  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  he  should  only 
observe  on  this  occasion,  that,  so  far  as  he 
was  acquainted  with  it,  he  thought  tbe 
hon.  and  learned  Member  had  been  labour- 
ing under  some  great  error  in  respect  to 
many  parts  of  the  statement  he  had  made. 
There  was  another  question  upon  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  also 
rather  misunderstood  his  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Herries).  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  seemed  to  suppose  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  contemplated  withdrawing 
from  the  East  India  Directors  the  power 
of  recalling  the  Governor  General  of  India. 
But,  as  well  as  he  remembered,  his  right 
hon.  Friend  expressed  no  opinion  upon  the 
subject,  but  deferred  it  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Committee.  Upon  one  point  his 
right  hon.  Friend  agreed  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Youghal,  namely,  in  not 
anticipating  that  the  labours  of  the  Com- 
mittee were  likely  to  be  brought  to  a  close 
during  the  present  Session  of  Parliament; 
but  he  did  not  think  that  that  was  a  reason 
why  they  should  not  appoint  the  Com- 
mittee now,  and  leave  the  inquiry  to  be 
carried  on  and  completed  in  a  future  Par- 
liament, if  a  futuro  Parliament  should  so 
think  fit.  In  the  meantime  ho  thought  he 
might  venture  to  assure  the  House  that 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  this 
Committee  would  not  weigh  one  feather  in 
the  balance  in  deciding  the  Government  as 
to  the  course  which  they  deemed  it  their 
duty  to  pursue  with  reference  to  bringing 
the  present  Parliament  to  a  close;  and  be 
could  assure  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
were  anxious  to  meet  their  constituents  at 
an  early  date,  that  the  appointment  of  this 
Committee  would  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  their  doing  so.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
concluded  by  expressing  a  hope  that 
tho  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Youghal 
would  not  press  his  Amendment  to  a  di- 
vision. 

Sir  EDWARD  COLEBROOKE  thought 
it  important  that  the  House  should  have 
some  clear  understanding  as  to  tbe  spirit 
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and  temper  in  which  this  investigation  was 
to  be  made.     He  thought  it  would  be  best 
to  forbear  commenting  upon  the  detailed 
statements  which  had  been  made  with  re- 
gard to  the  administration  of  India  during 
the  period  that  had  elapsed  since  the  grant 
of  the  last  charter.      In  many    of  those 
statements  he  thoroughly  concurred,  whilst 
with  some  of  them  he  might  be  disposed  to 
differ.     There  was  one  question  which  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  notice — that  was 
the  employment  of  the  natives  in  Govern- 
ment otfices.     He  heard  with  great  satis- 
faction the  statement  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  made  as  to  the  increased 
extent  to  which  the  natives  of  India  had 
been  entrusted  with  subordinate  Govern* 
ment  offices.     That  fact  was  an  honour- 
able testimony  to  the  administration  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  showing  a  disposition 
on  their  part  to  deal  impartially  with  the 
people  of  India.     But  he  would  have  heard 
the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
with  much  more  satisfaction  if  it  had  been 
accompanied  by  some  statement    of    the 
progress  which  had  been  made  in  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  native  population 
of  India,    and    in    endeavouring   to   give 
greater  efficiency  to  the  subordinate  native 
service.      The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
who  had  moved  the  Amendment,  had  made 
some  statements  with  reference  to  the  re- 
port of  a  Committee  in  which  he  (Sir  E. 
Colebrooke)  had  some  share — he  referred 
to  the  Committee  which  had  sat  with  re- 
spect to  the  growth  of  cotton  in  India. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  stated 
that  the  report  of  that  Committee,  in  ad- 
verting to  the  wretched  state  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population  of  India,  had  cast 
censure  upon  the  administration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  that  country.      Now  he  (Sir  E. 
Colebrooke)  must  take  the  liberty  to  say, 
that  was   not   the  spirit    in    which  that 
report  was  drawn  up  ;    and  he  might  say, 
further,  that  it  was  drawn  up  so  as  most 
carefully  to  avoid  casting  any  censure  upon 
the  Government  of  India.     The  hon.  and 
learned    Gentleman's   proposal  seemed  to 
him  to  labour  under  the  incurable  defect 
that  it  could  only  be  adopted  if  the  House 
was  disposed  to  pass  a  wholesale  censure 
on  the  administration  of  India.  He  thought 
the  House  would  ill  discharge  their  duty 
at  present  if  they  resolved  on  instituting  a 
minute  and  detailed  examination  of  all  the 
departments  of  the  Indian    Government. 
A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
would  be  ill  employed  in  trenching  on  sub- 
jects that  fell  properly  within  the  scope  of 


the  Executive  Government.      In  dealing 
with  the  question  now  before  the  House, 
he  thought  that  the  attention  of  the  House 
ought  to  be  mainly  directed  to  the  devising 
of  means  by  which  they  could  most  effec- 
tually improve  the  machinery  and  the  tone 
of  the  native  service  in  India;  for  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  real  government 
of  India  must  be  carried  on  in  India  itself, 
by  men  trained  up  in  that  country.    There 
must  originate  all  such  measures  as  might 
be  calculated  to  give  happiness  to  the  peo- 
ple.    He  entirely  concurred  in  the  state- 
ment which  had  been  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  as  to  the  wonderful  suc- 
cess which  had  attended  our  administration 
of  India.     He  believed  that  it  was  an  ano- 
maly in  the  history  of  the  world.     At  the 
same  time,  he  believed  that  there  were  de- 
fects in  the  system  of  government  which 
was  now  to  be  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Parliament.     Nevertheless,  he  be- 
lieved  that   the  success  in  our   adminis- 
tration  of  Indian  affairs  had  been  most 
striking ;  and  he  thought  it  was  attribu- 
table entirely  to  the  government  of  India 
being  entrusted  to  a  body  of  men  who  had 
spent  much  of  their  life  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, previously  to  their  becoming  members 
of  the  Indian  Government — men,  who,  in 
respect  of  their  high  qualifications,  might 
be  placed  on  a  level  with  any  body  of  men 
in  the  world.    He  believed  that  the  system 
of  double  government,  under   which  the 
affairs   of  India  were   administered,   had 
contributed   to   the    maintenance  of  that 
high  standard  of  abilities  which  character- 
ised the  chief  officers  of  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment.    That  double  Government  had 
also  been  a  check  upon  Parliamentary  in- 
fluence.    It  had  been  a  preventive  against 
any  gross  abuse  in  the  administration  of 
Indian  affairs.     On  these  grounds  he  was 
desirous  of  maintaining,  and  even  increas- 
ing, the  present  privileges  of  the  Court  of 
Directors.     With  regard  to  their  general 
functions,  he  did  not  attach  to  them  so 
much  importance  as  some  hon.  Gentlemen. 
He  thought  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(who    possessed   more   official   knowledge 
than  himself)  laboured  under  some  erro- 
neous impression  with  regard  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  Court  of  Directors.    The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  spoken  as  if  they  were 
merely  a  consulting  party.    Now,  the  truth 
was,  that  the  Court  of  Directors  discharged 
very  important  functions.     They  had  the 
joint  appointment  of  all  Governors;  they 
had  the  separate  power  of  recall ;    they 
had  the  power  of  originating  all  despatches; 
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and  to  them  was  entrusted  the  administra- 
tion of  all  despatches.  Many  of  them  had 
been  trained  up  in  practical  experience  of 
administration  in  India;  and  were  the  ex- 
tent of  their  experience  better  understood, 
their  qualifications  would  probably  be  bet- 
ter appreciated  in  this  country.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Board  of  Control,  he  thought 
the  most  serious  attention  of  Parliament 
should  be  directed  to  the  means  of  securing 
a  body  of  higher  qualifications,  aud  one 
which  should  command  a  larger  share  of 
the  confidence  of  the  Indian  public,  since 
they  certainly  did  not  at  present  possess 
such  authority  and  confidence  in  India  as 
was  desirable.  He  believed  that  unless 
some  steps  were  taken  to  remove  what  he 
would  call  the  corrupting  influence  which 
they  possessed  in  the  shape  of  patronage, 
the  public  need  not  expect  any  large 
amount  of  public  spirit  to  prevail  in  the 
Court  of  Directors.  Persons  of  high  stand- 
ing and  influence  would  hesitate  to  come 
forward  and  fight  a  severe  battle  to  obtain 
a  seat  in  the  direction  of  the  East  India 
Company  as  long  as  it  was  in  the  power 
of  other  persons  to  resort  to  that  influence 
which  was  to  be  obtained  by  the  bestowal 
of  patronage  belonging  to  the  Company. 
With  respect  to  the  constitution  of  the  ser- 
vice in  India,  there  was  an  absolute  neces- 
sity for  doing  something  to  raise  the  gen- 
eral standard  of  qualification  in  the  judicial 
branch.  Situations  in  this  branch  required 
the  highest  talent  and  character,  and  it 
unfortunately  happened  that  most  of  the 
best  qualified  candidates  were  drained  off" 
to  the  diplomatic  and  revenue  services, 
which  demanded  the  first  attention  of  Go- 
vernment, leaving  only  the  refuse  for  the 
judicial  branch.  He  had  heard  with  great 
satisfaction  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
statement  as  to  the  success  which  had  at- 
tended the  employment  of  natives  in  the 
judicial  branch  of  the  service;  but  he  ap- 
prehended that  all  endeavours  to  employ 
natives  in  that  department  would  fail,  un- 
less those  who  exercised  the  functions  of 
appeal  possessed  a  far  higher  standard  of 
qualification  than  now.  The  standard  of 
the  qualifications  of  those  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  Indian  Government  occupied 
the  serious  attention  of  the  Committee 
which  sat  twenty  years  ago  on  the  subject. 
Valuable  suggestions  were  made  by  that 
Committee,  and  a  clause  was  introduced 
into  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  at  that 
time  on  this  subject,  by  which  the  field  of 
competition  for  offices  under  the  Indian 
Government  was  enlarged.     In  the  course 
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of  a  short  time,  however,  an  Act  was  pas- 
sed by  which  the  operation  of  that  claase 
was  suspended;  and  the  state  of  things 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  officers 
under  the  Indian  Government  was  as  bad 
as  it  was  before  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee  that  sat  twenty  years  ago.  He 
hoped  that  the  Committee  now  aboot  to 
be  appointed  would  enter  upon  their  duties 
with  a  determination  that  their  suggestions 
should  not  be  got  rid  of  in  the  same  quiet 
way  in  which  the  clause  in  question  had 
been  disposed  of.  He  considered  that  the 
object  01  the  Committee  was  a  most  im- 
portant one;  and  he  trusted  that  the  re- 
sult of  its  labours  would  be  to  discharge 
some  portion  of  the  debt  which  tae 
people  of  England  owed  to  the  peopip  of 
India. 

Mb.  HARDINGE  :  Sir,  I  trust  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say  one  word  on  the  aaes- 
tion  now  before  the  House,  if  it  is  only  to 
express  most  humbly  my  satisfaction  that 
Her   Majesty's   Government   have   deter- 
mined upon  dealing  with  this  great  qneii- 
tion  in  a  spirit  of  fair  inquiry;  because  I 
believe  the  Court  of  Directors  seek  sqck 
an  inquiry,  and  because  it  will  tend;  I  am 
confident,   to  prove  that  they  have  not 
neglected  the  interests  of  the  150,000,000 
of  people  committed  to  their  charge.    I 
would  willingly  vote  for  the  Amendment 
of    the    hon.    and    learned    Member,  for 
Youghal,  if  I  could  bring  myself  to  belie?^ 
that  a  Commission  sent  out  to  India  would 
answer  the  purpose  which  this  country  has 
in  view.     1  rather  agree  with  what  has 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for  lavemeu- 
shire  (Mr.  Baillie),  that  a  Committee  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  would  collect 
evidence  in  a  more  practical  manner.     The 
question  of   taxation  and  landed  tenure 
is  one  which  requires  mature  consideration, 
as  well  as  the  legal  condition  of  Indift; 
for  Parliament  must  determine  shortly  whe- 
ther the  Law  Commission  is  to  be  ab(diah- 
ed,  or  re-established  with  sufficient  prori- 
sions   against  any  future  failure.      The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Yough|4  bfts 
laid  great  stress  on  the  hardship  and  V^ 
equality  of  the  land  tax;  but  it  mast  be 
remembered  that  that  is  a  tax  to  which 
the  natives  of  India  have  been  accustomed 
from  time  immemorial,  both  under  a  Hin- 
doo and   Mahomedan  dynasty,  and   that 
when  fairly  assessed  it  does  not  press  with 
such  great  severity  upon  the  population  at 
large.     And  as  regards  our  revenue  sys- 
tem in  India,  I  have  always  UAderstood* 
when  in  that  country,  from  those  best 
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competent  to  form  an  opinion,  that  the 
permanent  settlement  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
i^lthoagh  it  may  not  have  answered  all  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  has 
yet  proved  a  great  incentive  to  agricultural 
improvement;  and,  as  regards  the  settle- 
ment of  the  North- West  Provinces,  com- 
monly known  as  the  settlement  of  Mr. 
Bird  in  1842,  I  helieve  that  settlement 
h^  worked  so  well  that  the  Bomhay  Go- 
Ternment  are  now  introducing  it  in  their 
own  Presidency.  Sir,  much  misconception 
has  arisen,  and  many  mis-statements  have 
been  made,  with  regard  to  our  taxation  in 
India,  more  especially  as  regards  the  salt 
tax,  or,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
h^9  called  it,  the  salt  monopoly.  Now, 
Siri  I  do  not  think  the  term  *'  monopoly  '* 
18  strictly  applied  in  this  instance;  because 
(}oyerument  have  during  the  last  five  years 
jeduced  that  tax  upwards  of  15  per  cent, 
which  has  led  to  an  increase  in  the  annual 
Cpnsumption  of  28,500  tons.  The  price 
of  9alt  has  been  materially  cheapened  to 
the    consumer,    and    large    importations, 

Sot  only  from  Cheshire,  but  from   Bom- 
ay*  Ceylon,  and  the  Madras  coast,  have 
takeif  place.     Moreover,    the    tax    upon 
ialt    cannot    press    so   very   severely  on 
the    natives    of    India,   as    it    does    not 
Itmount  to  more  than  Sd.  a  head  on  the 
whole    population.      I   would,  if  permit- 
ted, make  one  remark  upon  the  employ- 
ment   of   natives,    after  the  very  satis- 
factory statement  which  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control  has  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  education  and  employment  of 
the  natives.     Mqch  had  been  done  since 
Lord  W.  Bentinck's  time   in   that  way. 
In  1844  vernacular  schools  were  estab- 
lished, and  the  Governor  General  published 
f^  resolution  throwing  open  to  all  natives, 
who  were  properly  qualified,  uncovenanted 
appointments  in  the  service.     I  hope  that 
that  will  be  act^d  up  to;  for  the  deputy- 
magistrates  appointed  under  a  recent  Act 
have,  I  believe,  discharged  very  ably  the 
duties  which  have  devolved  upon  them,  as 
well  as  the  S udder  Ameens  or  native  judges, 
and  I  believe  there  have  been  fewer,  if  not 
a9  few,  appeals  from   their  decisions  as 
from  those  of  their  predecessors.     It  has 
been  suggested  in  another  place  that  the 
Royal  army  should  be  increased  in  India, 
and  that  proposal  naturally  requires  grave 
consideration.     One  thing  is  certain,  that 
it  is  on  the  fidelity  of  the  Sepoy  that  we 
depend  ii>  India  for  the  stability  of  our 
rule.     At  long  as  his  caste  and  prejudices 
lure  rcspe^tedi  so  long  will  he  remain  loyal 


and  attached  to  British  rule.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Youghal  has  also 
laid  great  stress  upon  the  abject  poverty 
of  the  natives  in  India  ;  hut  I  confess, 
from  what  I  have  seen  in  that  country 
myself,  I  am  disposed  to.  think  that  his 
statement  is  somewhat  exaggerated.  In 
Oude,  in  Cashmere,  which  I  have  visited, 
and  in  the  Nizam's  territory,  rack-rents 
and  extortion  prevail;  and  the  condition  of 
the  natives  generally  who  enjoy  British 
protection  exhibits  a  very  strong  contrast 
as  compared  with  the  condition  of  those 
who  are  under  native  Governments.  What- 
ever discussions  may  hereafter  arise  as  to 
whether  the  present  machinery  of  govern- 
ment shall  be  retained  or  not,  it  is  gene- 
rally admitted  that  the  system  of  double 
government  should  be  maintained,  and 
that  the  patronage  of  India  should  not  be 
absorbed  and  monopolised  by  the  Crown. 
I  beg  to  thank  the  House  for  the  very 
kind  indulgence  which  they  have  extended 
to  me  in  making  these  few  remarks,  and  I 
am  confident  that  when  the  proper  time 
arrives  the  House  will  approach  this  dis- 
cussioi^  with  due  caution,  will  calmly  and 
dispassionately  deliberate  upon  it,  and  not 
sanction  any  radical  change,  unless  it  be 
clearly  proved  that  such  change  be  really 
and  imperatively  called  for. 

Mr.  HUME  complimented  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  upon 
the  lability  and  zeal  he  had  manifested  on 
behalf  of  Indian  interests,  and,  from  the 
practical  knowledge  he  possessed  of  the 
natives  of  India,  we  should  find  in  the  hon. 
Member  a  steady  and  useful  advocate  of 
their  rights  and  interests.  He  must  express 
his  decided  satisfaction  at  the  inquiry  pro- 

Eosed  by  Her  Majesty's  Government;  and 
e  thought  that  with  respect  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Youghal,  they  contained  many  facts,  no 
doubt,  but  they  also  contained  much  that 
was  problematical  and  doubtful;  and  the 
object  which  he  proposed  was  perfectly 
impracticable.  There  was  a  population  in 
India  of  100  or  150  millions,  consisting  of 
various  tribes,  and  of  diversified  and  dis- 
tinct interests — how  could  a  Commission 
possibly  ascertain  the  interests  of  eaph 
and  all?  They  must  send  a  Commission 
to  every  one  of  them,  in  order  to  be  effec- 
tive; and  where  would  they  find  men  in 
this  country  capable  of  conducting  such 
an  inquiry?  Recourse  might  most  pro- 
perly be  had  to  the  servants  of  the  Inaian 
Government — men  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience; and  he  joined  most  heartilj  in 
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the  tribute  paid  by  his  hon.  Friend  to  the 
services  of  those  men;  and  he  believed 
that  the  House  would  generally  admit 
that,  when  great  emergencies  arose,  no 
body  of  men  could  be  found  more  zealous 
or  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
He  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  they  had 
a  better  opportunity  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion in  London,  than  by  sending  a  Com- 
mission to  India.  If  they  sent  a  Com- 
mission at  all,  they  must  send  it  to  Ma- 
dras, to  Calcutta,  to  Bombay,  and  to  the 
North- Western  Provinces,  and  they  must 
send  men  of  knowledge  and  efficiency. 
Again,  ho  repeated,  that  the*  inquiry  could 
be  more  efficiently  and  practicably  carried 
out  in  London  than  in  India.  If  that 
system  of  bribery  existed  to  which  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  alluded,  and 
which  so  intimately  affected  the  character 
of  the  Bombay  Government,  it  could  be 
better  inquired  into  and  ascertained  here 
than  on  the  spot.  As  to  the  charge  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  of  exemptions 
being  made  with  respect  to  certain  imposts 
by  the  Indian  Government,  he  could  only 
refer  to  the  example  of  this  country,  and 
he  asked  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  to 
remember  the  absurd  regulations  which 
had  been  made  by  our  Home  Government 
respecting  the  duties  upon  salt  and  other 
duties,  before  he  brought  so  grave  a  charge 
against  the  Indian  Government.  If  the 
free-trade  principle  which  had  been  adopt- 
ed in  India  were  fairly  carried  out,  much 
of  the  difficulty  complained  of  would  be 
removed.  He  was  pleased  to  find  that 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  determined 
not  to  make  a  change  with  respect  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and 
that  the  Home  Government  had  determined 
not  to  take  upon  themselves  the  imprac- 
ticable task  of  managing  the  affairs  of  our 
empire  in  India.  With  the  experience  of 
the  affairs  of  that  country  which  he  pos- 
sessed, he  felt  bound  to  state  that  nothing 
could  be  more  ruinous  to  the  interests  of 
India  than  such  a  step.  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  talked  about  the  po- 
verty of  the  people  of  India.  He  (Mr. 
Hume)  admitted  that  poverty  did  exist  in 
India;  but  he  asked  his  hon.  Friend  if 
great  poverty  did  not  exist  in  England  and 
in  Ireland;  and  before  the  House  came  to 
a  conclusion  that  such  poverty  was  caused 
by  the  nature  of  the  administration,  it 
would  do  well  to  pause  and  consider.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  poverty  is  but 
comparative;  and  he  could  speak  from  his 
own  observations  on   the   spot,  that  the 
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Company's  Ryots  were  more  comfortable 
and  prosperous  than  those  that  existed 
under  native  authority.  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  made  a  comparison 
between  India  and  England :  that  was  not 
a  fair  comparison;  but  let  him  'make  a 
comparison  between  India  and  our  colo- 
nies in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  fact 
was,  the  population  of  India  enjoyed 
greater  prosperity  and  more  contentment 
than  that  of  any  other  of  our  dependencies. 
He  repeated  that  he  should  deplore  the 
day  when  the  Home  Government  would 
take  upon  itself  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  India.  He  admitted  that  a  cer- 
tain control  by  the  Ministry  of  the  day 
would  be  fit  and  proper,  but  not  such  a 
control  as  existed — a  control  which  gave 
to  the  Minister  the  power  to  do  all  the 
mischief — to  occasion  disasters,  to  canse 
expense,  to  engage  in  ruinous  wars,  end- 
ing, as  had  already  been  the  case,  in  an 
expenditure  of  nearly  25,000,000^.;  an 
expenditure  caused  by  one  man  sitting  in 
Cannon-row,  who  never  consulted  the 
Court  of  Directors.  He  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee, when  appointed,  would  thin^  fit  to 
enlarge  rather  than  to  restrict  the  control 
of  the  Court  of  Directors;  and  he  would 
here  say  that  he  thought  the  constitution 
of  that  Court  might  be  improved,  that  the 
men  appointed  might  be  of  higher  charac- 
ter— men  who  would  carry  greater  weight, 
whose  decisions  would  be  more  respected, 
and  who  would  be  possessed  of  the  great- 
est knowledge  and  experience.  He  thought 
the  Court  ought  to  consist  of  men  devoted 
solely  to  Indian  business,  and  not  of  men 
whose  time  was  taken  up  by  their  own 
private  affairs,  and  who  were  only  able  to 
attend  in  order  to  give  a  vote.  The  Great 
Exhibition  last  year  had  shown  to  the 
people  of  this  country  the  wonderful  re- 
sources of  India — the  various  and  curious 
products  from  Bombay  and  Madras  had 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  this  conn- 
try  to  the  greatness  and  importance  of 
our  Indian  empire.  As  to  the  alleged  de- 
ficiency of  760,000Z.  in  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  last  year,  he  could  only 
say,  if  that  deficiency  had  arisen  from 
advances  towards  the  execution  of  public 
works — towards  irrigation,  and  the  making 
of  public  roads,  the  money  was  well  ex- 
pended. Nothing  was  more  important 
than  that  internal  communication  in  India 
should  be  promoted.  If  the  labours  of  the 
Committee  were  properly  directed — and 
he  must  express  his  belief  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  carrj  it 
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out  honestly — it  might  he  productive  of 
the  greatest  heneiit  to  India;  but  in  order 
to  make  the  labours  of  that  Committee 
effective,  men  capable  of  giving  the  best 
information  must  be  called  before  it,  and 
examined,  and  the  Government  of  India 
ought  to  send  home  such  persons  as  they 
believed  capable  of  giving  the  best  infor- 
mation. He  trusted  the  Committee  would 
direct  its  inquiries  into  each  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Indian  affairs;  and,  though  the 
Session  would  be  but  short  (and  he  hoped  it 
would  be  but  short),  much  might  be  done 
before  the  new  Parliament  assembled  in 
the  way  of  procuring  documentary  and 
other  evidence,  so  as  to  make  the  road  to 
inquiry  easy  and  certain.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  one  of  their  great  objects  should 
be  to  make  the  Court  of  Directors  more 
responsible.  Complaints  had  been  made 
as  to  the  system  pursued  at  the  India 
House;  but,  for  his  own  part,  he  wished 
to  see  that  system  thoroughly  carried  out, 
for  he  believed  that  the  mode  practised 
there,  of  giving  to  each  department  a 
committee  of  inquiry,  and  then  bringing 
the  whqje  matter  before  the  general  board, 
was  the  very  best  system  of  administration, 
and  that  most  likely  to  conduce  to  the 
welfare  of  India.  For  these  reasons,  he 
would  desire  to  impress  upon  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  propriety  of  withdraw- 
ing his  Amendment,  which  was  really  im- 
practicable in  execution.  He  had  as  great 
a  desire  as  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  to 
probe  any  abuses  said  to  exist  in  India; 
but  the  manner  in  which  he  would  carry 
out  the  inquiry  was  not  practicable,  and 
must  lead  to  confusion. 

Sir  JAMES  HOGG  said,  he  did  not 
wish  to  prolong  the  debate;  but  entirely 
concurred  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
that  it  would  be  much  better  to  postpone 
the  discussion  till  the  Committee  had  made 
inquiry,  and  the  House  was  in  possession 
of  full  information  on  the  subject.  Speak- 
ing for  himself  and  the  great  Company  he 
had  the  honour  to  represent,  he  could  only 
say  their  sole  and  most  anxious  desire  was, 
that  the  most  full  and  ample  information 
should  be  laid  before  the  House  and  the 
country;  and  with  regard  to  the  result  of 
any  inquiry  that  could  be  made,  in  com- 
mon with  every  man  in  the  House  and  out 
of  it,  they  had  only  one  wish — that  it  might 
be  such  as  would  tend  most  to  the  welfare 
of  India,  and  to  the  advancement  and  pros- 
perity of  its  countless  inhabitants.  He 
did  not  feel  disposed  to  follow  the  hon.  and 


learned  Member  (Mr.  Anstey)  into  all  the 
subjects  to  which  he  had  alluded  in  moving 
for  the  Commission,  for  he  scarcely  was 
aware  of  one  topic  to  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  not  referred.  He  did 
not  wish  to  speak  disrespectfully,  but  he 
must  say  he  sat  and  listened  to  that  speech 
with  absolute  amazement.  He  believed 
every  man  in  the  House  who  was  in  the 
least  cognisant  of  Indian  affairs,  shared 
in  that  amazement.  But  he  should  not, 
perhaps,  have  noticed  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member's  speech  at  all  but  for  his  conclud- 
ing observations.  No  Member  of  that 
House — and  he  spoke  it  with  great  defer- 
ence— could  be  justified  in  getting  up  and 
making  a  statement  without  full  information 
as  to  the  subject  on  which  he  spoke;  and 
he  asked  the  House  what  they  thought  of 
the  statement  made  by  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Member  with  regard  to  the  case  of  Co- 
lonel Outram,  in  which,  after  denouncing 
all  the  authorities  in  India  and  at  home, 
and  if  not  directly  asserting,  at  least  in- 
directly insinuating,  that  they  were  guilty 
of  the  basest  acts,  and  imputing  to  them 
the  worst  motives,  when  he  (Sir  James 
Hogg)  told  them  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
I  Member,  having  some  time  ago  asked  for 
the  production  of  papers  on  the  subject, 
had  been  informed  that  they  had  not 
reached  this  country;  and  yet  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member,  knowing  that  those  pa- 
pers were  not  in  possession  of  the  House, 
had  made  this  statement,  but  did  not  give 
them  the  grounds  and  authority  on  which 
he  made  it  ?  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber had  alluded  to  the  circular  sent  by  the 
Bombay  Government.  Now,  he  (Sir  J. 
W.  Hogg)  craved  their  attention  to  this 
matter.  Whether  the  rumours  in  the 
Bombay  Government  were  well  or  ill- 
founded  was  of  little  consequence  to  the 
well-being  of  society,  but  it  was  true  that 
rumours  were  afloat  that  certain  indirect 
influences  were  at  work  in  the  Presidency, 
which  were  supposed  to  produce  a  certain 
result.  Let  the  House  observe,  that  if 
designing  natives  could  only  produce  that 
impression,  they  could  extort  money  from 
the  native  Princes  under  the  belief  that 
this  money  would  be  used  at  the  Presi- 
dency so  as  to  find  its  way  to  Members  of 
the  Government.  What  was  the  line  of 
conduct  adopted  by  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment ?  They  sent  circulars  to  every  poli- 
tical officer  in  the  Presidency,  telling  him 
of  the  existence  of  these  rumours,  and  de- 
siring him  to  probe  the  matter  to  the  bot- 
tam,  so  that  they  might  ascertain  who  were 
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the  men  engaged  in  setting  these  rumours 
afloat,  and  thus  enahle  the  Government  to 
remedy  the  evil.  As  to  Colonel  Outram, 
no  one  could  speak  of  that  gallant  and  dis- 
tinguished officer  with  greater  praise  and 
Pleasure  than  himself.  Few  men  had  ren- 
ered  greater  services  to  India.  When 
Colonel  Outram  received  the  circular,  he 
entered  into  the  inquiry  heart  and  soul; 
and  the  scandalous  treatment  of  the 
wretched  widow  of  Baroda,  of  whom  the 
hon.  and  learned  Memher  spoke,  and  the 
infamous  conduct  to  which  she  had  been 
subjected,  being  exposed  by  him,  he  had 
received  the  approbation  of  his  Govern- 
ment. [**  No,  no  !  **]  With  regard  to  the 
widow,  his  conduct  had  been  approved  of, 
and  as  to  the  subsequent  proceedings  we 
had  not  yet  received  the  official  papers. 
But  this  Government,  who  were  stated  to 
bo  so  anxious  to  smother  inquiry,  had  ac- 
tually directed  an  inquiry  to  he  made,  and 
it  was  made — whether  wisely  or  not  he 
would  not  undertake  to  say — in  open  court, 
where  everybody  that  pleased  attended  and 
took  notes,  and  from  the  notes  so  taken  the 
information  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman must  have  been  derived.  He  re- 
gretted that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man was  not  in  his  place,  for,  had  he  not 
left  the  nouse,  he  (Bir  J.  Uogg)  had  in- 
tended to  ask  him  whether  ho  stood  for- 
ward there  as  the  advocate  of  Colonel 
Outram.  If  he  did  act  as  the  advocate  of 
that  distinguished  officer,  what  had  been 
stated  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
would  have  due  weight  with  the  House, 
and  with  nobody  more  than  with  him;  but 
his  impression  was  that  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  had  never  seen  Colonel  Out- 
ram in  his  life,  and  did  not  represent  him 
now.  He  might  be  conscientious  in  what 
he  stated,  and  was  no  doubt  actuated  by 
very  honourable  motives.  Ho  might  be- 
lieve that  Colonel  Outram  was  aggrieved, 
and  wished  to  stand  forward  as  his  advo- 
cate; but,  as  the  papers  had  not  yet  come 
home,  he  (Sir  J.  Hogg)  did  object  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  getting  up  and 
making  a  statement  which  was  injurious, 
not  only  to  the  Government  but  to  indivi- 
duals, when  the  whole  facts  of  the  case 
were  not  yet  before  the  House,  and,  in 
fact,  were  not  in  the  countrv.  There  was 
another  course  adopted  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  which  he  thought  ex- 
ceedingly objectionable.  He  had  been 
spefkking  of  what  occurred  in  1851,  but  he 
'immediately  afterwards  travelled  back  to 
i$43,  and  alluded  to  the  report  of  the 
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Advocate  General,  in  the  latter  jenr,  upon 
certain  acts  of  misconduct  of  individuab 
then,  thereby  mixing  the  two  tranaaettons 
together;  so  that  many  of  those  whom  he 
was  addressing,  must  have  thought  tiiat 
the  transaction  referred  to  in  1843  was  one 
and  the  same  with  that  in  which  Colonel 
Outram  was  engaged;  whereas  the  two 
were  entirely  distinct  and  separate.  It 
was  certainly  the  fact  that  there  were  in- 
dividuals in  Bombay  who  had  driTen  a 
trade  by  inducing  unfortunate  natives,  with 
real  or  supposed  grievances,  to  helieve  that 
if  they  only  paid  them  well  they  would  get 
their  grievances  redressed;  and  th^  uo- 
vemment  of  Bombay  were  most  annoi^s 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  practice.  With  re- 
gard to  the  manner  in  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  denoanced  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  the  Indian  authori- 
ties, the  interests  involved  were  of  too 
great  and  mighty  and  solemn  a  character 
to  permit  him  to  indulge  in  recrimination. 
Upon  this  point  he  would  merely  say  that 
when  the  matter  came  to  be  laid  before  the 
Committee,  the  statements  which  had  been 
made  to  the  House  would,  if  true,  prove 
that  the  case  of  the  Directors  was  a  bad 
one;  but,  if  untrue,  they  would  prova  in- 
jurious only  to  those  who  had  TentQrad  to 
make  them.  The  hon.  and  learned  Oen- 
tleman  had  said  that  he  could '  place  Qp  f9- 
liance  upon  official  information,  and  thb 
was  no  doubt  an  explanation  of  the  inac- 
curacy of  many  of  his  statements.  He  had 
declared  that  the  country  under  EngUah 
rule  was  becoming  depopulated,  and  that 
the  natives  were  flocking  into  the  terri- 
tories of  the  native  princes.  Now,  the  hoi|. 
and  learned  Gentleman  might  not  be  wet 
informed  on  Indian  aflairs;  but  if  he  had 
only  read  the  returns  which  had  been  ipade 
on  this  subject,  he  would  have  found  that 
the  population  of  the  British  territories  per 
square  mile  was  very  nearly  double  that  of 
the  native  Governments.  His  statemppt 
that  there  had  not  been  a  surplus  revfuiae 
since  1798  was  equally  incorrect,  As  fa 
the  mode  of  collection  of  the  revenue,  he 
(Sir  J.  Hogg)  need  scarcely  repeat  a  state- 
ment which  he  had  often  made  in  that 
House — that  the  land  revenue  was  col- 
lected, not  with  reference  tp  the  crop,  but 
to  the  productive  power  of  the  soil.  The 
condition  of  the  proprietary  cultivators  had 
greatly  improved  under  the  present  system. 
By  the  last  survey,  which  had  been  a  most 
accurate  and  minute  one,  the  net  rental  d 
the  soil  was  ascertained,  and  of  that  rental 
20  per  cent  was  allotted  to  the  cnltiTaftor 
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pr  the  tenant;  18  per  cent  to  the  talookdar 
or  middleman,  and  62  to  the  Government. 
In  many  cases  there  were  no  talookdars  or 
intenneaiate  men,  and  in  these  cases  30 
per  cent  was  allotted  to  the  cultivating 
tenant,  and  70  per  cent  to  the  Govern- 
ment. This  was  the  principle  upon  which 
the  assessment  was  generally  made.  It 
had  heen  eminently  successful,  and  was 
unalterable  for  thirty  years.  As  to  the 
duties  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  it  was 
very  strange  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  did  not  seem  to  know  the  dif- 
ference between  the  duties  of  the  Board  of 
Control  and  the  Court  of  Directors,  and 
between  the  General  Court  and  the  Secret 
Committee.  All  matters  of  war  and  of 
treaty  with  native  Powers  were  vested,  and 
properly  vested,  in  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ipent,  who,  after  framing  a  despatch  on 
these  topics,  sent  it,  not  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  but  to  the  Secret  Committee, 
consisting  of  the  Chairman,  the  Deputy- 
Chairman,  and  the  senior  Member  of  the 
Court;  and  for  that  despatch  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  was  exclusively  respon- 
sible. This,  however,  was  a  very  small 
and  minute  part  of  the  administrative  go- 
vernment 01  India — the  business  of  the 
financial,  judicial,  and  other  departments 
being  vested  by  law  in  the  East  India 
Company,  and  transacted  practically  by 
the  Court  of  Directors.  All  despatches 
came  to  the  Court  of  Directors;  and  every 
despatch  w^s  prepared  by  the  Court  of 
Directors.  It  there  went  through  the 
ordeal  which  his  hon.  Friend  had  described. 
It  was  framed  by  the  Executive,  and  then 
submitted  to  the  Committee  of  the  depart- 
ment to  which  it  belonged  for  considera- 
tion; the  Court  being  divided  into  different 
Committees,  to  whom  was  confided  the 
care  of  different  departments.  If  it  was 
approved  by  the  Committee,  well  and  good, 
if  not  the  chairs  were  summoned  and  it  was 
discussed.  After  having  passed  through 
the  ordeal  of  the  proper  Committee,  it  was 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, and  after  a  week's  notice  it  under- 
went a  discussion  of  the  whole  Court,  sen- 
tence after  sentence,  paragraph  after  para- 
graph. The  despatch  then  went  before 
the  Board  of  Control.      It  was  cither  ap- 

? roved  or  disapproved  of  by  that  authority. 
t  was  said  that  a  conflicting  principle  was 
thus  introduced.  Whatever  the  system 
might  be  in  theory,  there  was  no  question 
but  that  up  to  the  present  it  had  worked 
most  harmoniously.  If  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control  disapproved  of  the 


despatch  which  had  received  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  law 
gave  the  Directors  a  right  of  remonstrance; 
and  if  Her  Majesty's  Government  desired 
to  maintain  the  alterations  whjch  they  in- 
troduced, it  was  necessary  they  should  give 
theif  reasons  for  so  doing.  The  sugges- 
tions and  the  alterations  thus  remained 
matter  of  record,  and  there  was  every 
practical  precaution  against  any  improvi- 
dence upon  the  part  of  the  Directors,  and 
every  security  that  they  should  not  act 
either  unwisely,  capriciously,  or  without  due 
deliberation.  This  was  the  working  of  the 
system,  from  which  it  would  be  seen  that  the 
great  body  of  Directors  were  separate  and 
quite  apart  from  the  Secret  Committee, 
and  might  know  nothing  of  the  particular 
business  transacted  by  the  latter.  Another 
point  that  had  been  referred  to  was  the 
patronage  of  the  Court.  It  was  a  delicate 
thing  for  him  to  touch  upon  this  subject; 
but  be  might  state  that  an  inquiry  for 
which  they  had  ample  materials  upon  re- 
cord— as  they  kept  a  register  of  those 
who  made  application,  the  person  who 
asked,  the  person  at  whose  recommenda- 
tion the  appointment  was  bestowed,  and 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  given — had 
been  instituted,  by  which  it  was  shown 
that,  out  of  2,900  appointments,  1,100 
were  given  to  the  sons  of  servants  of 
the  Company;  1,700  to  the  sons  of  the 
nobility,  gentry,  and  professional  men ;  and 
the  rest  were  given,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
to  the  sons  of  naval  and  military  officers 
in  the  Queen's  service;  and  the  largest 
proportion  of  all  to  the  clergy.  It  would 
be  for  the  Committee  to  determine  whether 
the  patronage  had  been  fairly  adminis- 
tered. As  to  the  imputation  of  seats  in 
the  Direction  being  purchased  by  the  sale 
of  patronage,  there  was  abuse  everywhere, 
but  a  greater  abuse  there  could  not  be  than 
for  a  psan  to  purchase  votes  for  a  seat  in 
the  Direction  by  promises  of  patronage. 
It  was  most  discreditable  to  both  the  par- 
ties concerned;  ho,  however,  could  for  him- 
self solemnly  declare  that  he  never  but 
once  had  such  a  suggestion  made  to  him, 
and  it  was  then  made  in  a  very  remote 
manner.  During  his  canvass  no  voter  ever, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  intimated  to 
him  that  a  return  was  expected  for  his 
support,  except  upon  the  occasion  referred 
to,  when  the  voter  in  a  very  remote  manner 
hinted  that  he  trusted  that  he  should  not  at 
a  subsequent  period  be  forgotten.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  he  (Sir  J.  W.  Hogg)  left 
the  room,  declining  the  support  which  he 
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woM  otherwise  have  accepted.  It  had  been 
staled  that  the  Court  of  Directors  were 
not  regular  in  attendance  to  their  duties. 
Bt  law  there  must  be  an  attendance  once 
a  week.  A  great  many  of  the  Directors 
were  not  very  young  men.  Some  were  in 
Parliament,  others  had  their  private  busi- 
ness to  attend  to.  He  was  curious  to  see 
what  had  been  the  avera^i^c  attendance  of 
the  Court  for  a  period  of  five  years.  Out 
of  the  four  and  twenty  men,  there  was  an 
average  attendance  exceeding  twenty  at 
every  Court.  He  could  also  declare  that 
there  was  not  a  day  in  which  there  was 
not  an  attendance  of  from  eight  to  ten 
Directors  iu  the  East  India  House.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Taunton  (Sir  T.  £.  Cole- 
brooke)  had  referred  to  the  disposal  of  the 
judicial  business;  and  they  were  told  that 
the  judicial  business  of  India  was  princi- 
pally disposed  of  by  native  agency.  Now, 
he  desired  to  give  the  House  a  statement 
of  the  actual  facts.  He  thought  they 
would  surprise  the  House,  as  indeed  they 
had  already  surprised  him.  He  was  not 
now  going  to  speak  of  Bengal,  Madras,  or 
Bombay,  but  of  the  whole  of  India.  It 
was  original  jurisdiction,  not  appellate,  of 
which  he  was  speaking.  In  1849,  in  the 
whole  of  India  there  were  disposed  of 
258,574  cases;  256,151  of  that  number,  or 
99  per  cent,  were  disposed  of  by  native  ju- 
dicial officers.  There  were  also  disposed  of 
in  the  same  time  2,423  cases  by  European 
judges,  or  only  1  per  cent  of  the  whole  num- 
ber. It  might  perhaps  be  said  that  na- 
tives were  entrusted  with  original  but  not 
with  appellate  jurisdiction.  Now,  he  would 
give  them  the  result  of  the  appellate  juris- 
diction. In  the  same  year  as  that  to  which 
'  ho  had  referred,  the  suits  disposed  of  alto- 
gether, the  whole  suits  of  India,  including 
appeals,  were  340,918,  of  which  suits 
319,554,  or  93  per  cent,  were  disposed  of 
hy  natives,  and  21,364,  or  6  and  a  frac- 
tion per  cent,  by  European  judges.  The 
only  return  relating  to  appeals  was  from 
the  North  Western  Provinces,  where  the 
app<tals  were  15  per  cent,  and  the  reversals 
only  4  per  cent.  Ho  thought  that  was  a 
statement  which  would  be  very  gratifying  to 
the  House,  as  well  as  to  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Montrose.  *  No  man  could 
agree  more  completely  with  that  hon.  Gen- 
tleman when  he  said  it  was  requisite  that 
in  the  Direction  there  should  be  competent 
men,  having  a  knowledge  of  or  connexion 
with  India.    It  was  eminently  for  the  public 

food  that  there  should  bo  among  the  thirty 
directors  a  portion  of  gentlemen  of  talent 
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and  intelligence  who  were  connected  with 
India.  He  was  prepared  to  maintain  that, 
whether  the  House  went  with  him  or  not. 
But  if  any  particular  service  predominated 
in  the  composition  of  the  Directory,  whe- 
ther civil  or  military,  the  aggregate  of  par- 
ticular feeling  on  any  subject  would  amoant 
to  prejudice.  Such  a  casualty  should  be 
guarded  against.  It  would  be  very  advis- 
able that  fresh  blood  should  be  introduced 
into  the  Court  by  the  intermixture  of  those 
unconnected  with  India,  who  would  bring 
their  strong  good  English  sense  to  bear 
upon  the  questions  in  debate.  Many  of 
the  most  useful  men  in  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, whose  long  experience  had  made 
them  singularly  conversant  with  Indian 
affairs,  had  been  men  who  never  saw  India 
in  their  lives.  Such  men  were  Sir  Francis 
Baring,  Sir  Hugh  Inglis,  Mr.  Bosanqoet, 
Mr.  Astell;  he  did  not  choose  to  mention 
the  names  of  his  Colleagues  who  were 
unconnected  with  India,  but  whose  expe- 
rience and  intelligence  were  of  the  greatest 
benefit  in  the  administration  of  their  affiurs. 
Let  the  House  remember,  however,  from 
1813  to  1834  that  twenty-six  vacancies 
had  occurred  in  the  Direction,  and  that 
only  ten  were  filled  up  by  persons  uncon- 
nected with  India;  and  that  since  1834 
to  the  present  time,  out  of  twenty  vacan- 
cies, there  had  been  only  one  single  Di- 
rector elected  who  was  unconnected  with 
India.  Ho  was  a  Member  of  that  House, 
and  known  to  all  of  them  for  bis  ability 
and  moderation.  In  conclusion,  he  begged 
pardon  for  having  so  long  occupied  their 
attention,  which  he  had  done  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  stating  that  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors had  no  object  in  view,  had  no  wish 
whatever,  except  that  of  seeing  the  wisdom 
of  Parliament  arrive  at  that  conclusion  on 
this  subject  which  would  tend  most  to  the 
welfare  of  India,  and  conduce  most  to  the 
advancement  and  prosperity  of  the  people 
of  that  country. 

Sir  ROBERT  H.  INGLIS  thought 
that  no  one  ought  to  nse  after  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Sir  J.  W.  Hogg)  without  be- 
ginning by  acknowledging  his  obligations 
to  him,  not  only  for  the  conclusive  answer 
he  had  given  to  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Youghal,  bat 
for  his  very  valuable  contribution  of  facts 
and  arguments  with  regard  to  the  original 
Motion.  Ho  would  however,  beg  to  sug- 
gest that  there  was  one  error  in  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Baronet — an  error  of  which 
few  besides  himself  would  have  taken 
notice — relating  to  one  who  hod  always 
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received  honour  wherever  mentioned,  and 
who  chiefly  deserved  honour  from  him — ^he 
meant  his  father — and  he  therefore  ven- 
tured to  set  the  hon.  Baronet  right  in  one 
particular  respecting  him.  The  services 
which  his  father  was  enabled  to  render  as 
a  Member  of  the  Court  of  Directors  were, 
perhaps,  facilitated  by  the  fact  of  his 
having  had  some  experience  in  India  it- 
self. The  present  subject  was  one  of  great 
importance,  he  might  say,  to  the  domes- 
tic interest  of  England;  but  certainly  no 
question  was  more  entitled  to  consideration 
as  a  great  Imperial  question  than  the  pre- 
sent, and  yet  so  true  was  it  that,  since  the 
time  of  Burke,  India  had  been  the  dinner- 
bell  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  there 
had  been  periods  in  the  course  of  that 
evening's  debate,  when  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  find  a  House  present  of  the  re- 
quisite numerical  strength;  yet  this  was  a 
question  affecting  the  interest  of,  at  the 
lowest  calculation,  110,000,000  of  our  fel- 
low creatures,  a  number  which  he  believed 
might  be  increased  without  exaggeration 
to  150,000,000 — a  larger  number,  he  be- 
lieved, that  had,  at  any  period  of  modem 
history,  certainly  in  Europe  at  least,  been 
entrusted  to  the  government  of  one  indi- 
vidual. He  did  hope,  therefore,  that  if  not 
the  House,  yet  the  Committee  to  which  the 
functions  of  inquiring  into  this  subject 
might  be  delegated,  would  enter  upon  their 
duties  with  a  deep  feeling  of  their  respon- 
sibility, since  not  only  was  the  temporal 
welfare  of  this  vast  population  at  stake, 
but  also  their  more  important  and  eternal 
interests.  He  was  not  one  who  regarded 
our  empire  in  India  as  the  result  of  the 
combination  of  cliances,  or  as  the  creation 
of  those  most  valiant  and  intelligent  men 
whohad  rendered  themselves  famous  in  that 
country,  but  he  looked  on  it  as  entrusted 
to  us  by  a  Power  before  whom  we  must 
all  of  us  humble  ourselves.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  in  introducing  the  present  Mo- 
tion, had  spoken  of  the  gradual  increase 
of  the  means  of  spiritual  instruction  which 
England  had  provided  in  India  of  late 
years;  but  he  might  have  gone  farther 
hack,  and  shown  that  exactly  as  the  means 
of  religious  instruction  had  been  increased 
in  India  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow  sub- 
jects who  had  expatriated  themselves,  so 
much  the  moro  had  their  fitness  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  increased.  When, 
however,  he  looked  at  the  imperfect  nature 
of  the  means  which  were  even  at  present 
provided,  he  could  but  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  have  their  attention  specially 


directed  to  this  subject,  and  that  they 
would  feel  it  their  duty  to  make  that  in- 
struction more  commensurate  with  the 
wants  of  the  country.  He  believed  that 
the  duties  devolving  upon  the  present 
energetic  and  admirable  Metropolitan  of 
India,  whose  diocese  extended  2,000  miles 
from  south-east  to  north-west,  could  not 
possibly  be  adequately  discharged  by  one 
man.  With  respect  to  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  civil  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany, he  believed  it  to  be  above  all  praise. 
The  House  would  remember  the  enco- 
mium of  Mr.  Canning.  Mr.  Canning  se- 
lected three  men  for  the  government  of 
Presidencies — Sir  T,  Monro,  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone,  and  Sir  J.  Malcolm — each  one  of 
whom  he  declared  to  be  equal  to  any  man 
in  the  civil  service  of  England.  What 
would  be  said  of  the  system  which  pro- 
duced and  promoted  such  individuals,  but 
that  such  a  system  deserved  to  be  encou- 
raged and  maintained  ?  He  believed  that 
out  of  thirty  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  twenty-one  carried  to  that  Court 
the  experience  they  had  derived  in  the  finan- 
cial, military,  civil,  diplomatic,  and  maritime 
service  of  the  Company.  If  it  were  said 
that  the  other  Members  of  that  Court  had 
not  been  in  India,  it  might  be  replied  that 
it  was  necessary  to  have  an  English  feel- 
ing and  English  habits  of  business  in  that 
Court,  and  that  it  was  not  desirable  the 
Members  of  the  Court  should  be  exclusively 
taken  from  those  who  had  served  in  India. 
With  regard  to  the  patronage,  the  tables 
which  had  been  adduced  of  the  distribution 
of  patronage  sufficiently  refuted  any  charge 
of  a  corrupt  or  unworthy  exercise  of  their 
power  on  the  part  of  the  Directors.  He 
trusted,  therefore,  no  alteration  would  be 
made  in  the  constitution  or  patronage  of 
the  Court  of  Directors,  especially  when  it 
was  considered  that  their  direct  power  had 
of  late  years  been  exercised  but  once,  to 
recall  a  Governor  General;  and  when  it 
was  considered  that  that  recall  was  signed 
by  one  who  had  been  Deputy  Governor  of 
Bengal,  by  two  who  had  been  Members  of 
Council,  and  by  other  individuals  of  ex- 
perience at  ^gftst  as  great  in  Indian  af- 
fairs as  that  of  the  noble  individual  in 
question;  and  sanctioned  by  the  concur- 
rent approbation  of  almost  all  men  pos- 
sessed of  information  in  Indian  afiTairs,  he 
thought  that  that  would  not  be  looked  upon 
as  an  unjustifiable  use  of  their  authority. 
As  to  concentrating  that  patronage  in 
the  hands  of  the  Minister,  he  would  say 
that  whether  it  wore  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
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or  the  noble  [Lord  above  bim  (Lord  J. 
Kussell),  it  would  be  putting  a  temptation 
n  their  way  tbat  neither  their  own  virtue 
nor  their  regard  for  the  constitution  of 
the  country  would  lead  them  to  accept. 
The  time  required  for  the  inquiries  of  a 
Commission  such  as  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Youghal  proposed  to 
send  out  to  India,  would  be  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  idea  of  Parliamentary  le- 
gislation upon  the  present  position  of  the 
Company's  affairs;  and  he  hoped  the  hon. 
and  learued  Member  would  not  put  them 
to  the  trouble  of  dividing  on  his  Amend- 
ment. He  should  certainly  support  the 
original  Motion. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said:  Sir. 
there  has  been  so  general  a  concurrence 
on  the  part  of  the  House  in  the  Motion  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  I  certainly 
do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  offer  more  than 
a  very  few  remarks.  I  rise,  indeed,  prin- 
cipally to  state  what  in  my  own  mind  ap- 
pears to  me  the  view  with  which  the  Com- 
mittee should  be  appointed.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  stating  my  opin- 
ion upon  this  point  more  particularly,  be- 
cause from  some  expressions  which  have 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  Committee 
about  to  be  appointed  was  one  to  decide 
the  future  government  of  India.  I  think 
that  was  not  the  meaning  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  when  he  moved  the  Com- 
mittee, nor  of  the  House,  when  they  as- 
sented to  it.  It  must  be  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  that  they  shall  re- 
tain in  their  own  hands  the  power  of  sub- 
mitting, when  the  fitting  time  arrives,  such 
propositions  as  they  may  think  wise  and 

Eolitic,  to  Parliament,  after  the  Committee 
as  made  its  report,  and  that  Parliament 
retains  in  their  own  hands  the  power  of 
deciding  upon  those  propositions  when  sub- 
mitted to  them.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  say 
that  while  I  think  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee  extremely  useful  and  desirable, 
and  that  if  I  were  in  the  Government  I 
should  concur  in  its  appointment,  the  Com- 
mittee will  be  useful  in  the  way  of  collect- 
ing information  and  making  suggestions; 
and  that  this  is  the  view  in  which  it  is  to 
be  appointed,  more  than  as  a  Committee 
entitled  in  any  way  to  decide  upon  the  vast 

Iuestion  of  the  future  government  of  In- 
ia*     I  say  this  the  more  readily,  because 
In  my  own  mind — and  I  think  from  what 
I  ean  giither  that  this  is  the  impression  of 
right  hon.  Gentleman  also — there  is 
much  doubt  as  to  the  general  nature 
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of  the  future  government  of  India.    I  am 
satisfied  with  the  experience  which  we 
have  had  since  1833  of  the  operation  of 
the  Act  which  is  now  to  be  inquired  into. 
I  will  not  enter  into  the  question  of  the 
way  in  which  we  have  obtained  the  go- 
vernment of    India.      The  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  says  that  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  named  us  to  be  the  rulers  of 
that  great  empire.     Be  that  as  it  may,  we 
find  ourselves  in  this  generation  with  a 
vast  responsibility  imposed  upon  us  of  giv- 
ing a  Government  to  that  great  empire 
and  that  vast  population.    In  so  doing,  our 
chiefost  our  greatest  care  must  be  to  pro- 
vide in  the  best  possible  manner  for  the 
welfare  of  the  millions  committed  to  our 
sway.     That  being  our  first  care,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  there  are  some  advantages  which 
we  can  give  them,  which  they  had  either 
not  at  all,  or  in  a  very  modified  proportion. 
In  the  first  place,  our  great  power  ought 
to  enable  us  to  guard  them  against  the 
ravages  of  civil   broils  and   petty  wars, 
which  is  the  secret  of  much  of  the  misery 
under  which  the  people  of  India  hare  here- 
tofore groaned.     In  the  next   place,  we 
ought  to  be  able,  with  our  knowledge  of 
the  true  principles  of  justice,  to  give  the 
people  of  India  an  able  and  impartial  ad- 
ministration of  justice.   In  the  next  place, 
wc  ought  to  afford  them  the  men  whom 
the  great  abundance  in  this  country  of 
ability  for  political  administration  will  per- 
mit. In  the  next  place,  we  ought  to  provide 
— and  that  is  the  most  essential  of  all — 
for  the  education  and  the  improvement  of 
the  people  of  India,  both  in  regard  to  prac- 
tical measures  of  government,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  likewise  for 
their  education  in  those  rules  of  practical 
morality  which  ought  to  govern  nations. 
I  believe,  in  all  these  respects,  if  we  have 
not  fully  and  completely,  still  we  have  in  a 
great  degree,  under  the  Act  now  under 
consideration,  performed  our  duty  to  the 
people  of  India.  Under  our  sway  there  have 
not  been  those  wars  between  small  States 
which  end  in  the  aggrandisement  of  one  of 
those  petty  kings,  but  which,  at  all  events, 
end  in  the  degradation  and  affliction  of  the 
people.     Under  our  sway  there  has  been 
introduced    an   administration  of  justice 
more  impartial,  and,  I  believe,  more  pure 
than  has  heretofore  been  known  to  the 
people  of  that  country.     Under  our  sway 
men  of  the  greatest  abilities  and  expe- 
rience have  gone  to  India  from  this  coun- 
try, whether  occupying  the  supreme  com- 
mand as  Governors  General,  or  whether  in 
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Aiore  htimble  capacities,  Buch  men  as  those 
the  hon.  Baronet  has  alluded  to  —  Sir 
Thomas  Munro  or  Mr.  Elphinstone.  Un- 
der our  sway  there  have  been  lately  intro- 
duced those  methods  of  instruction  and 
practical  teaching  in  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment which  elevate  the  people,  and  from 
which  at  the  present  time  India  has  de- 
rived great  advantages,  but  which  I  trust 
are  as  the  smallest  sum  compared  to  what 
she  will  hereafter  derive.  Well,  we  have 
dond  this,  and  done  it  without  interfering 
with  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people. 
We  have  taken  care  that  those  who  belong 
to  the  European  race  should  likewise  have 
Bpiritual  instruction  and  enlightenment. 
We  have  done  much,  whatever  may  be  the 
origin  of  our  power,  to  justify  ourselves  in 
maintaining  our  rule  over  India.  If  I 
were  to  compare  our  rule  with  that  which 
exists  in  other  Eastern  nations,  if  I  were 
to  compare  that  rule  with  that  which  exists 
in  Turkey,  with  that  which  is  administered 
in  Persia,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  In- 
dia has  been  free  from  that  baseness  in  the 
administration,  corruption  in  the  offices  of 
goremment,  civil  war,  and  rebellion — that 
from  these  evils  the  people  of  India  have 
in  a  great  degree  been  saved  by  the  rule 
which  we  have  established.  And  as  re- 
gards the  Act  of  1833,  although  sugges- 
tions may  be  made  for  improvement  in 
some  of  its  details  and  in  particular  pro- 
visions— I  will  not  say  that  no  advantages 
are  to  be  derived  from  certain  changes — 
yet  I  believe,  in  its  great  outlines,  that 
Act  will  be  preserved  in  the  Bill  which 
Her  Majesty  s  Ministers  will  submit  to 
th»  House.  There  is  another  remark, 
closely  connected  with  the  other,  and  that 
is  upon  the  construction  of  the  govern- 
ment of  India.  Upon  this  subject,  like- 
wise, I  contend  that  although  such  a  form 
of  government — the  converting  a  trading 
Company  into  the  administrators  of  an  em- 
pire of  160,000,000  of  people,  and  having 
that  controlled  by  a  Minister  of  the  Sove- 
reign at  home — is  a  form  of  government 
which  theoretically  is  liable  to  much  criti- 
cism under  adverse  circumstances;  yet  I 
must  say,  in  spite  of  that,  the  benefit  of  ex- 
perience shows  us  that  it  is  a  government 
useful  to  the  people  of  India.  My  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose,  speaking 
with  the  experience  and  with  the  weight 
which  properly  belong  to  him,  entirely  ap- 
prores  of  the  mode  of  government  estab- 
lished in  this  country  for  the  affairs  of 
India,  though  he  says  he  is  disposed  to 
wish  for  some  amendment  with  respect  to 


the  power  of  declaring  peace  and  wat. 
Now,  with  respect  to  that  subject,  I  must 
say,  without  reverting  to  hhy  particular 
instance,  whether  that  discretion  has  been 
wisely  used  in  that  particular  instance,  I 
think  a  great  subject  of  that  kind  is  not 
to  be  considered  entirely  as  an  Indian 
question,  but  must  be  viewed  with  regard 
to  our  interests  in  Europe;  and  it  is  far 
better,  when  a  question  of  that  kind  is  to 
be  solved,  that  it  should  be  solved  by  the 
advice  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown^  than 
that  the  ultimate  discretion  should  be  left 
with  the  East  India  Company.  But  when 
I  say  this,  I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  the 
general  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
India  should  emanate,  not  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Control  seems  to  me 
to  represent  it,  from  the  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  but  from  the  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company — that,  with  regard  to  all 
matters  of  finance,  all  matters  of  legisla- 
tion, all  matters  of  justice,  they  should 
give  their  suggestions  and  frame  their  in- 
structions, and  that  only  the  power  of  ap- 
probation or  objection  should  rest  with  the 
Minister.  It  is  evident,  if  such  is  the 
case,  in  most  instances  the  opinion  of  the 
Directors  will  be  that  which  the  Board  of 
Control  will  be  glad  to  approve,  and  prac- 
tically the  Directors  will  be  left  unbur- 
dened by  those  considerations.  With  this 
question,  too,  is  connected  the  question  of 
patronage;  and  upon  that  question  again 
we  cannot  but  perceive  that  a  problem  has 
to  be  solved  which  afi^cts  not  merely  the 
Government  of  India,  but  the  constitution 
of  this  country.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
(Sir  R.  H.  Inglis),  who  spoke  last,  -that  if 
it  so  happened  that  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  should  have  the  entire  disposal  of 
all  the  revenues  of  India,  so  far  as  govern- 
ment and  patronage  are  concerned,  it 
would  be  a  very  serious  danger — it  might 
be,  perhaps,  a  fatal  danger — to  the  consti- 
tution of  this  country.  I  think  it  most 
fortunate  in  this  respect  that  a  medium 
should  have  been  found,  by  which  rule 
over  India  is  well  provided,  and  there  is 
no  lack  of  able  men  to  conduct  its  admin- 
istration, and  there  is,  at  the  same  time, 
safety  to  the  constitution  of  this  country, 
and  safety  to  that  vast  empire  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  empire  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  without  injury  to  the  working 
of  our  constitutional  and  Parliamentary 
government.  I  therefore,  seeing  all  these 
circumstances,  should  very  much  lament  if 
I  thought  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
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opposite  was  about,  either  himself,  or  bj 
the  means  and  agencies  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, to  propose  any  great  changes  in 
the  government  of  India.  I  am  convinced 
myself  that  although  you  might  change, 
you  might  alter  without  any  serious  evils, 
some  of  its  details,  you  would  not  be  able 
to  alter  the  principal  outline  of  that  go- 
vernment for  the  better.  Indeed,  I  was 
happy  to  collect  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol that  such  in  general  were  his  views, 
and  that  good  and  beneficial  effects  had 
flowed  from  the  government  of  India  as 
thus  administered.  I  am  convinced,  under 
the  present  mode  of  government  with 
respect  to  that  most  important  of  all 
points,  namely,  the  selection  of  the  Go- 
vernor General,  who  must  have  such  vast 
power,  and  must  decide  many  questions 
before  instructions  can  reach  him — I  am 
persuaded,  both  from  experience  and  from 
the  nature  of  things,  we  have  settled  that 
question  in  such  a  manner  that  we  do  get 
to  India  men  of  the  greatest  eminence 
and  ability.  The  present  Governor  Gen- 
eral has  showed  the  greatest  talents  in  the 
administration  of  Indian  affairs;  and  the 
speech  of  an  hon.  Gentleman  to-night 
cannot  but  remind  us  that  a  near  relation 
of  his  conducted  the  government  during 
trials  as  severe  and  success  as  great  as 
ever  occurred  in  India.  Seeing  that,  I 
rejoice  to  think  that  the  appointment  of 
this  Committee,  while  it  affords  materials 
of  legislation  to  Parliament,  while  it  may 
elicit  many  valuable  suggestions,  is  not 
likely  to  change  the  fundamental  principles 
of  government  in  that  countrv. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  said,  "if  he  could 
imagine  that  the  Motion  was  calculated  to 
fetter  by  the  report  of  a  Conmiittee,  the 
full  and  free  liberty  of  decision  by  Go- 
vernment as  to  the  future  mode  of  govern- 
ing India,  he  should  not  be  found  support- 
ing the  Motion  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  ; 
but  he  thought  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 
laid  down  most  distinctly  in  his  speech 
that  which  was  sufficiently  apparent  from 
the  Resolution  he  proposed  to  move — that 
the  inquiry  should  be  confined  to  ascer- 
taining what  had  been  the  operation  of  the 
present  Act  with  respect  to  India,  to  lay 
before  the  House  what  were  the  circum- 
stances which  related  to  the  Government 
of  India,  and  to  educe  from  the  informa- 
tion procured,  grounds  upon  which  the 
House  might  come  to  a  judgment,  whe- 
ther the  measures  hereafter  proposed  by 
Government  were  such  as  ought  to  be  ac- 
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quicsced  in.  It  was  with  that  Yievr  that 
he  gave  his  cordial  concurrence  to  the 
appointment  of  this  Committee ;  and  be 
should  not  have  said  one  word  beyond 
that,  had  it  not  been  that  throughout  this 
debate  there  seemed  to  be  a  studied  omis- 
sion of  one  branch  of  inquiry  which  he 
thought  essential,  which  had  been  touched 
on  by  his  hon.  Friend  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis), 
but  had  been  altogether  passed  over  by 
others  who  had  entered  on  the  question. 
One  great  branch  of  the  inquiry  he  con- 
ceived ought  to  be,  what  had  been  the 
results  of  that  system  of  religious  instruc- 
tion which  was  introduced  in  1833  ?  Ho. 
said  introduced,  because  previously  the 
means  were  scarcely  worthy  of  notice. 
One  great  object  to  ascertain  was,  how 
far  the  means  of  religious  instruction  for 
the  people  of  India  had  been  carried  out 
under  the  Act  of  1833 — whether  those 
means  had  led  to  the  favourable  results 
which  were  anticipated — and,  if  not,  how 
those  means  could  be  made  adequate  to 
the  extension  of  the  Christian  religioa 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  large  popu- 
lation ?  The  noble  Lord  had  told  them 
that  they  had  conferred  great  advantages 
upon  the  people  of  India,  and  he  enume- 
rated the  reform  of  their  judicial  adminis- 
tration, the  education  of  the  people  in  po- 
litical matters,  and  the  extension  of  gen- 
eral education ;  but  he  conceived  the  noble 
Lord  felt  it  necessary  on  the  occasion  to 
forbear  alluding  to  that  which  ought  con- 
stantly to  be  placed  before  them,  the  mode 
in  which  they  could  confer  upon  the  po- 
pulation of  India  the  advantage  of  a 
knowledge  of  a  purer  faith  than  any  yet 
made  known  to  them.  He  knew  that 
great  alarm  had  formerly  been  felt  on 
the  subject  of  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  India.  It  was  supposed  that 
excitement  and  insurrection  would  follow  if 
Christianity  were  attempted  to  be  intro- 
duced; but  circumstances  had  since  come 
to  light  which  had  dispelled  that  opinion. 
In  one  of  the  earliest  charters  of  the  Com- 
pany, in  1G98,  it  was  a  specific  injunction 
on  the  Company  to  place  in  every  garrison 
and  settlement  a  minister  of  religion  ap- 
proved by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
not  merely  for  the  instruction  of  the  civil 
servants  of  the  Company,  to  whom  the 
noble  Lord  seemed  to  intimate  that  reli- 
gious instruction  ought  to  be  confined,  but 
it  was  provided  also  that  those  ministers 
should  learn  the  native  language  so  as  to 
convert  the  Hindoos  and  introduce  among 
the  inhabitants  of   India    a   purer  faith. 
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Subsequently,  owing  to  events  at  home, 
it  was  thought  fit  to  omit  all  allusion  in 
the  charters  of  the  Company  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Christian  instruction;  but  latterly 
we  had  felt  the  pressing  importance  of 
communicating  the  blessing  of  Christianity 
to  the  people  of  India,  and  he  thought, 
therefore,  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
objects  of  the  inquiry  before  the  Committee 
how  that  could  be  best  effected.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  if  there  existed  any 
difficulty  on  the  subject,  inquiry  would  ex- 
pel it.  At  no  time  could  inquiry  be  more 
effectually  conducted.  There  were  men 
in  England  competent  to  give  the  Com- 
mittee the  best  information,  from  their 
experience  in  India,  how  the  religion  of 
the  Church  of  England  had  been  extend- 
ed, and  might  be  still  further  extended 
there,  and  to  satisfy  them  that  those 
restrictions  which  at  present  prohibited 
allusion  to  the  Christian  religion  might 
be  safely  dispensed  with.  On  former  oc- 
casions it  was  urged  that  the  prejudices  of 
the  people  were  such  that  by  attempting 
to  disseminate  the  principles  of  Christian- 
ity among  them,  we  should  incite  rebellion 
and  insurrection,  and  that  it  was  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  overcome  those  prejudices, 
or  to  moderate  them.  But  since  then, 
many  of  these  inveterate  prejudices  had 
been  overcome;  and  one  meritorious  offi- 
cer, by  his  own  exertions  and  prudent 
management  alone,  had  induced  the  Raj- 
poots, who  were  most  bigoted  in  the  prac- 
tice of  suttee,  to  abandon  that  practice, 
80  revolting  to  all  our  feelings.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  empire  of  India  had  been 
confided  to  us  for  great  and  important  ob- 
jects. He  was  sure  it  was  not  given  for 
the  gratification  of  our  national  vanity,  as 
a  field  on  which  to  exercise  the  valour  of 
our  troops,  as  a  means  of  increasing  our 
national  wealth,  nor  even  for  the  improv- 
ing the  judicial  and  political  relations  of 
the  different  States  of  which  that  empire 
was  composed.  It  imposed  on  us  the 
high  moral  duty  of  taking  such  measures 
as  prudence,  combined  with  zeal,  would 
justify  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  over 
a  heathen  continent  the  knowledge  of  that 
truth  which  was  essential  to  our  own  hap- 
piness, and  which,  extended  abroad,  he  be- 
Hered  might  be  essential  to  the  happiness 
of  millions  yet  unborn.  Sir  Thomas  Munro 
had  said — 

"  There  is  one  great  question  to  which  we 
tbotild  look  in  all  our  arrangements — namely, 
what  is  to  be  the  final  result  of  our  government 
on  the  oharaoter  of  the  people,  and  whether  that 
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character  will  be  raised  or  lowered.  Are  we  to 
be  satisfied  with  merely  securing  our  power  and. 
protecting  the  inhabitants,  leaving  them  to  sink 
gradually  in  character  lower  than  at  present ;  or 
are  we  to  endeavour  to  raise  their  oharaoter  ?  It 
ought  undoubtedly  to  be  our  aim  to  raise  the 
minds  of  the  natives,  and  to  take  care  that  when- 
ever our  connexion  with  India  shall  cease,  it  shall 
not  appear  that  the  only  fruit  of  our  dominion 
had  been  to  leave  the  people  more  abject  than 
when  we  found  them.  It  would  certainly  be  more 
desirable  that  we  should  be  expelled  from  the 
country  altogether,  than  that  our  system  of  go- 
vernment should  be  such  an  abasement  of  a  whole 
people." 

He  (Mr.  Goulburn)  asserted  this  country 
could  not  fulfil  the  wishes  and  objects  of 
that  great  , statesman  otherwise  than  by 
disseminating  the  truth  of  religion;  and  he 
trusted  the  result  of  the  labours  of  this 
Committee  would  be,  as  it  must  be  if  pro- 
secuted, to  incite  us  to  future  exertions  in 
spreading  the  Gospel  without  the  fear  of 
exciting  those  discontents  which  were  so 
dreaded,  but  which  experience  had  shown 
so  far  to  be  altogether  groundless. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  hoped 
the  Committee,  when  appointed,  would 
bear  in  mind  that  since  the  last  renewal  of 
the  charter,  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
wars  which  had  ever  afflicted  that  country 
had  taken  place,  costing  an  enormous 
amount  of  treasure  and  blood.  He  thought 
it  a  point  most  deserving  their  attention, 
that  that  war  was  commenced  in  the  teeth 
of  the  wishes  of  the  whole  Board  of 
Directors,  and  that  it  was  no  consolation 
whatever  when  they  found  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Control  was  alone 
responsible  for  it.  But  he  rose  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  another  point. 
There  was  a  great  deficiency  of  infor- 
mation of  what  passed  in  India.  Take 
finance,  for  example.  They  all  knew  enor- 
mous revenues  were  collected  in  India. 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
had  told  them  that  it  had  increased  from 
18,000,000^.  to  24.000,000^;  but  the 
expenditure  had  increased  in  a  greater 
proportion.  It  appeared  that  there  was 
no  authorised  public  officer  who  from  time 
to  time  could  give  that  House  information; 
and  therefore  he  thought  it  worth  con- 
sidering whether  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  should  annually  make 
an  ludian  budget,  as,  he  believed,  was 
originally  intended.  They  had  been  talk- 
ing of  deficiencies  to-night,  and  an  hon. 
Member  supposed  that  a  deficiency  of 
750,000Z.  had  arisen  from  the  sums  that 
had  been  expended  in  improvements  in 
India.     Surely  it  ought  not  to  be  a  matter 
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of  speculation.     He  did  not  think  it  was 
spent  in  iraproving  India,  but  in  the  same 
costlj  wars  to  which  he  had  alluded.     He 
was  sorrj  he  was  ohliged  to  agree  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  Memher  for  Youghal  as 
to  the  mutilation  of  despatches.     Their 
only  means  of  knowledge  was  from  docu- 
ments, and  the  information  of  parties  who 
had  been  in  India;  and  if  it  were  true 
that  many  documents,  under  the  title  of 
extracts,  were  so  extracted  as  to  give  a 
meaning  contrary  to  the   true   intent  of 
those   documents,   he  thought  no   words 
were   sufficiently  strong    to    characterise 
such  a  proceeding.     Ho  feared  there  was 
too  much  evidence  to  show  that  the  de- 
spatches of  Sir  Alexander  Burns  had  been 
so  treated.     The  question   was,  whether 
Dost  Mahommed  was  the  proper  prince  to 
support  or  not;  and  it  was  alleged  that  all 
those   parts  which   showed  that  Prince's 
good  disposition  were  excluded  from  the 
despatches  in  order  to  make  out  an  oppo- 
site case.     At  all  events  Sir  Alexander 
Burns,  who  was   a  distinguished  officer, 
complained  of  the  way  in  which  his  de- 
spatches were  treated.     It  was  also  said 
that  some  despatches  were  not  put  upon 
record.     That  was  of  still  more  import- 
ance, and  the  neglect  or  omission  of  which 
might  lead  to  serious  results.     He  trusted 
these  matters  would  receive  the  attention 
of  the  Committee,  and  that  they  would 
consider  the  most  effectual  means  for  pre- 
venting their  recurrence. 

Mr.   mangles    said,   that    he  was 
sincerely  anxious  that    the   blessings   of 
Christianity  should  be   extended   to    the 
people  of  India;  but  he  did  not  think  that 
the  Government,  as  a  Government,  should 
take  any  active  part  in  its  promotion.     By 
doing  so  he  thought  they  would  baffie  the 
object  which  they  had  in  view;    and  he 
considered  that  it  was   the   duty  of  the 
Government  to  hold  the  scales  even,  and 
afford  fair  play  to  the  dissemination  of  the 
truth.     This  had  been  done  hitherto.     It 
was    perfectly  notorious   that  under  the 
present  charter  no  restraint  had  been  im- 
posed upon  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries, 
and  these  efforts  had  been  made,  and  were 
making,  not  merely  by  missionaries  con- 
nected with  the  Church  of  England,  but 
by  the   Church   of  Scotland,   and  many 
denominations  of  Dissenters.     If  the  Go- 
yemment  undertook  to  attempt  the  conver- 
Bion  of  the  people  of  India,  the  only  effect 
would  be  to  raise  up  a  great  body  of  hypo- 
crites, seeking   to  curry  favour    by  the 
ulated  adoption   of  Christianity.     Qe 

Sir  H.  Wilhughby 
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considered  that  the    OoTemmeni  should 
confine  itself  to  its  proper  sphere  of  doty 
— the  protection  of  all  its   subjects,   in- 
cluding, of  course,  the  preachers  of  the 
Gospel.     The  free  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel was  all  that  should  be  secured;  and 
as  regarded  its  effects,  he  knew  lumself 
that  from  the  free  preaching  of  the  mil- 
sionaries  many  persons  had  been  conTcri- 
ed,  and  were  as  sincere  and  earnest  Chria- 
tians  as  any  Members  of  that  House.     It 
would  not  become  him  to  express  any  opin- 
ion on  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of 
Directors;  but  he  thought  an  improTement 
might  be  introduced  in  the  mode  of  elect- 
ing that  body.     The  canvassing  required 
by  the  present  mode  of  electing  Direoton 
practically  operated  to  deter  the  higheit 
class  of  officers  who  had  returned  from 
India  from  seeking  a  seat  in  the  Direction. 
Men  of  his  own  humble  standing  in  the 
service  of  India  did  not  mind  the  tronble 
of  a  personal  canvass;  but  men  like  Sir 
Thomas  Munro  and  Mr.  Elphinstone  eoold 
not  be  expected  to  do  so.     He  thought 
that  a  very  great  improvement  would  be 
effected  if  some  means  oould  be  de?iied 
by  which  men  of  that  class  might  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Court  of  Directors,  without 
going  through  what  to  them  would  be  the 
degradation  of  a  personal  canvass  among 
a  large  miscellaneous  body.     It  had  beea 
asserted  in  the  course  of  the  debate  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Youghal, 
that  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the 
native^  States  was  superior  to  that  of  die 
people  who  were  under  our  own  sway;  but 
he  must  say  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
one  who  had  personal  knowledge  of  the 
subject  to  come  to  that  conclusion.    Ho 
remembered  that,  many  years  ago,  when 
he  was  marching  through  the  kingdom  ef 
Oude,  which  was  the  garden  of  India,  lie 
beard  cannonading  going  on  every  day  ofi 
each  side  of  him,  that  being  the  ordinary 
process  of  collecting  the  revenue.     When 
Delhi  first  came  into  our  possession,  a 
regiment  was  required  to  collect  the  re- 
venue, but  now  it  was  as  peaceable  as  the 
county  of  Middlesex. 

Question,  "  That  those  words  be  thers 
added,"  put,  and  negatived. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered — 

**  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Act  3  d(  4  WiSL 
4,  0.  85,  for  the  better  Government  of  Her  Ms- 
jesty'B  Indian  Territories ;  and  to  report  thiir 
observations  thereupon." 
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PASSENGERS  ACT  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

Ordei'  for  Committee  read. 

House  in  Committee. 

Clause  1. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  that 
hon.  Members  were  doubtless  aware  that 
this  Bill  was  based  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  which  sat  last  Ses- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the 
Passengers  Act  of  1849.  It  applied  prin- 
cipallj  to  the  passage  of  emigrants  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the 
United  States;  but  in  order  th{^t  the  law, 
if  the  Bill  should  become  law,  might  be 
effectually  carried  out,  it  was  necessary 
%\^^i  the  action  of  the  United  States  should 
be  the  same  as  our  own  on  the  subject. 
The  existing  Passengers  Act  of  the  United 
States  was  somewhat  more  stringent  than 
the  British  Passengers  Act,  and  therefore 
no  inconvenience  would  arise  on  that  score. 
But  the  present  Bill  proposed  that  certain 
alterations  should  be  made  in  the  dietary 
of  the  passengers.  Instead  of  raw  food 
being  issued  twice  a  week  to  the  passen- 
gers for  themseWes  to  cook,  which  it  was 
often  impossible  for  them  to  do,  as  they 
suffered  so  much  from  sea  sickness,  and 
were  unable  to  get  to  the  galley  fire  till 
late,  and  sometimes  not  at  all,  so  that  they 
weire  obliged  to  eat  their  food  raw,  and 
suffered  greatly  from  dysentery  in  conse- 
auenoe — instead  of  this,  the  Bill  proposed 
tnat  oooked  rations  should  be  issued  to 
tbem  daily.  17ow,  we  could  enforce  these 
regulations  in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  but 
there  was  no  security  whatever  that  in  a 
voyage  between  a  British  port  and  the 
dominions  of  the  Unfted  States,  the  law 
would  be  carried  out,  unless  we  could  pre- 
T%U  upon  the  United  States  Government  to 
adopt  the  same  system.  What  he  wished 
therefore,  was  to  get  our  Government  to 
make  an  application  to  the  United  States 
to  alter  their  own  law  on  the  subject,  so  as 
to  meet  the  case  provided  for  by  the  pre- 
sent BiU,  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  do 
this  simultaneously,  nor  was  it  essential 
that  the  regulations  should  be  precisely 
the  same;  but  he  thought  that  the  United 
States  would  meet  this  plan,  because  they 
had  a  greater  interest  than  we  had  in  the 
safe  passage  of  the  emigrants,  and  in  their 
arrival  in  such  a  state  of  health  as  to  be 
capable  of  immediate  self-support,  instead 
of  becommg  a  burden  to  the  port  where 
they  landed.  He  had  every  reason,  there- 
fore, to  hope  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  act  upon  the  system 
proposed  by  the  present  BUI,  and  he  was 


confirmed  in  that  anticipation  by  the  opin- 
ion expressed  by  an  American  gentleman 
whom  he  had  consulted  on  the  subject. 
With  regard  to  the  whole  Bill,  he  could 
only  say  that  he  should  be  happy  to  give 
it  his  warm  support.  It  embraced  the 
recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee, 
and  he  thought  that  a  case  of  very  great 
hardship  and  suffering  had  been  made  out, 
which  it  became  that  House  to  remedy. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he 
should  be  very  glad  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  to  carry  out,  to  the 
extent  stated  by  his  right  hon.  Friend,  the 
wish  which  he  had  expressed  for  a  commu- 
nication with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  He  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  felt  very 
strongly  that  it  was  by  no  means  desirable 
to  enter  into  any  communications  which 
would  delay  the  passing  of  the  Bill;  but 
he  agreed  that  it  would  be  proper  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insuring  uniformity  in  the  regula- 
tions of  the  two  countries,  so  that  the  law 
might  be  fairly  carried  out. 

In  reply  to  an  observation  from  Mr. 
Duncan, 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  that 
the  proposal  made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
was,  that  the  sole  authority  should  not  be 
given  to  the  emigration  officer,  but  that 
the  Collector  of  Customs  at  the  port  might 
be  appealed  to  if  necessary.  He  hoped 
that,  upon  reflection,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  not  press  that  suggestion.  Practi- 
cally speaking,  a  sufficient  Court  of  Appeal 
existed  already  in  the  Emigration  Commis- 
sioners, and  he  was  told  that  in  point  of 
fact  captains  of  ships  had  never  had  oc- 
casion to  complain  of  the  emigration  offi- 
cers, who  were  generally  very  competent 
persons. 

Mr.  card  well  thought  the  question 
was  a  very  difficult  one,  and  he  had  no  de- 
sire to  press  the  objection  invidiously,  but 
he  begged  to  say  that  great  jealousy  was 
felt  respecting  powers  so  extensive  being 
vested  in  a  single  person,  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  appeal.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Colonial  Secretary  said  that  an  appeal 
would  lie  to  the  Emigration  Commissioners; 
but  such  an  appeal  would  bo  costly,  and 
would  occasion  delay — one  of  the  worst 
evils  that  could  happen  to  an  intending 
emigrant. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  the 
emigration  officers,  who,  under  the  clause 
as  it  stood,  would  have  the  power  of  de- 
cision, were  very  competent,  and  were 
naval    officers,  acquainted  with  nautical 
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matters;  and  the  appeal  would  probably 
be  to  parties  less  competent  to  decide,  and 
having  no  nautical  knowledge  at  all.  How- 
ever, he  would  consider  the  question,  and 
endeavour  to  see  if  any  practical  appeal 
could  be  suggested. 

Clause  agreed  to;   as  were  also  Clauses 
up  to  20,  inclusive. 

Clause  21,  which  relates  to  the  accom- 
modation for  sick  passengers. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  he 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary  would  reconsider  this  clause, 
because  it  proposed  to  allow  the  same 
space  to  sick  persons  in  hospital  as  was 
allotted  to  persons  in  health;  but  the  cabin 
for  the  sick  was  to  be  divided  off  by  bulk- 
heads, whereas  the  general  compartment 
for  the  rest  of  the  passengers  was  required 
to  be  lighted  and  ventilated.  He  thought 
a  greater  amount  of  space  ought  to  be  al- 
lotted to  the  sick,  and  that  there  should  be 
a  stipulation  in  the  clause  to  that  effect. 
In  the  case  of  the  sick  this  clause  did  not 
specify  that  their  berths  should  be  properly 
lighted  and  ventilated.  The  Americans 
gave  a  larger  space  than  forty-eight  su- 
perficial feet  for  each  person,  which  was 
the  English  allowance  of  hospital-room. 
That  amount  of  space  in  a  cabin  that  was 
boarded  off,  would  be  insufficient  even  for 
persons  in  health.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  clause  would  be  amended,  so  as  to 
secure  first,  efficient  light  and  ventilation 
for  the  sick;  and,  next,  a  larger  space  for 
them  than  was  allotted  by  law. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he 
considered  the  general  regulations  as  to 
lighting  and  ventilation  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  the  case  of  the  sick  as  well  as  of 
the  healthy  passengers,  and  he  saw  no  ne- 
cessity for  introducing  any  special  provi- 
sion of  the  nature  suggested. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  that  a 
different  arrangement  with  regard  to  light- 
ing and  ventilation  was  necessary  for  the 
sick,  because  they  were  to  occupy  an  en- 
closed space,  while  the  general  passengers 
were  all  to  occupy  one  general  compart- 
ment. The  amount  of  space  allotted  for 
the  sick,  which  was  to  be  more  than  was 
allotted  for  the  healthy,  would  be  taken  as 
ft  znaximum. 

Sir  JOHN    PAKINGTON  said,  the 

language  of  the  clause  was  **  no  less  than 

80  many."     How  that  could  be  called  a 

''  maximum,"  he  could  not  understand.  It 

«  the  minimum. 

SIDNEY    HERBERT    said,    it 
ke  practically  the  maximum,  for  this 


reason,  that  nobody  would  gite  m  mg^ 
inch  more  space  than  thej  were  neeeai- 
tated  to  do  by  law. 

Clause  agreed  to:  as  were  the  ffiuuamg 
clauses. 

House  resumed.     Bill  repotted, 

POOR  LAW  BOARD  CONTXNUANCE  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  reed. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  said,  diai 
he  entertained  great  objectioDS  to  this  BiD, 
but  as  the  present  Government  had  only 
been  in  office  so  short  a  time,  he  did  not 
think  it  was  unreasonable  that  thej  should 
propose  to  continue  the  present  state  of 
things  for  a  limited  period;  and  as  he  did 
not  wish  to  offer  any  factions  oppositioB  or 
to  obstruct  the  progress  of  publie  bnuness, 
he  should  not  therefore  oppose  the  second 
reading.  He  thought,  however,  that  the 
continuance  should  be  for  as  limited  a  pe- 
riod as  possible,  and  he  should,  therefore, 
in  Committee,  move  an  Amendment,  limit- 
ing it  to  the  year  1853,  instead  of  1854, 
as  at  present  proposed.  He  should  also 
move  the  addition  of  a  Clause,  exemptbg 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners all  parishes  in  which  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Poor  Law  was  provided  for 
by  local  Acts. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  President  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  whether  it  was  true  that  the  vcstrj 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras  having  dis- 
missed the  governor  of  the  workhouse  for 
incompetency,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioii- 
ers,  knowing  nothing  of  what  had  locally 
transpired,  had,  under  the  authority  vested 
in  them  by  the  Act  of  1834,  refused  to 
allow  the  dismissal  ? 

Sir  JOHN  TROLLOPE  said,  that  tho 
vestry  having  dismissed  the  goremor  of 
the  workhouse,  that  officer  had  appealed 
to  the  Poor  Law  Board  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  had  been 
dismissed.  The  vestry  had,  however,  re- 
fused to  furnish  the  Poor  Law  Board  with 
any  information  on  the  subject,  and  they 
had,  therefore,  in  order  to  get  at  the  flMts 
of  the  case,  been  compelled  to  call  upon 
the  vestry,  through  the  medium  of  a  Court 
of  Law,  either  to  reinstate  the  governor  of 
the  workhouse,  or  to  give  valid  reasons  for 
his  dismissal.  The  Poor  Law  Board  had 
no  wish  to  withhold  their  assent  to  his  dis- 
charge, but  they  wished  to  obtain  that  in- 
formation on  the  subject  which  had  np  to 
the  present  time  been  refused. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  that  he  had 
found  a  correspondence  had  been  going  on 
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with  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  in  which 
serious  charges  were  made  against  the 
master  of  the  workhouse.  The  vestry  dis- 
missed him.  He  then  applied  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  lately  Secretary  of  the 
Home  Department  for  inquiry.  The  ves- 
try refused  information,  and  there  was  no 
course  hy  which  to  get  at  the  hottom  of 
the  matter  unless  they  were  hrought  into 
a  Court  of  Law.  There  was  no  course 
but  to  call  on  the  parish  to  reinstate  that 
person,  or  to  give  a  cause  for  his  dismissal. 
Possibly  the  vestry  decided  rightly.  All 
the  Poor  Law  Board  did  was  to  ask  for  in- 
formation. They  could  only  call  on  the 
vestry  to  reinstate  an  officer  against  whom 
no  charges  were  proved. 

Bill  read  2°. 

House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock. 
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MiNUTis.]    Public  Bills. — 1*  Law  of  Evidence 

(Scotland). 
d*  Patent  Law  Amendment  (No.  2)  ;  Bishoprick 
of  Quebec. 

RoTAL  Absxnt. — Personal  Estates  of  Intestates ; 
Commons  Liclosure ;  Municipal  Corporations 
Acts  Amendment ;  Protection  of  Inyentions 
Act,  1851  (Extension  of  Term);  Indemnity; 
Mutiny ;  Marine  Muti.'vy. 

COLLEGE  OF  MAYNOOTH  (IRELAND) 

ACT. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE  : 
A  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ago  a  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Albemarle),  who  is  not 
now  present,  put  a  question  to  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  similar 
to  that  of  which  I  have  given  notice. 
[Seepage  580.]  I  did  not  happen  to  be 
present  at  the  time,  but  I  have  read  the 
answer  given  by  the  noble  Earl  with  con- 
siderable astonishment  and  alarm.  The 
question  referred  to  the  intentions  of  Min- 
isters as  to  the  maintenance  or  repeal  of 
the  Act  for  the  endowment  of  the  College 
of  Majnooth — a  subject  of  very  great  and 
serious  importance  ;  and  it  is  necessary 
that  the  conntry  should  have  some  clear 
and  decided  intimation  of  the  course  which 
the  Government  intend  to  pursue.  Recol- 
lectmg  the  conduct  of  the  noble  Earl  who 
introduced  the  Bill  in  1845,  hy  which  the 
endowment  was  made  permanent  instead 
of  being  confined  to  an  annual  grant,  I 
confess  I  was  astonished  that  he  had  any 
hesitation  in  stating  distinctly  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  with  respect  to 
that  Institution.    The  question  b  one  of 


infinite  importance,  and  far  beyond  the 
mere  allowance  of  26,0002.  a  year  to  a  col- 
legiate establishment.  The  question  is 
not  a  mere  question  of  money,  but  is  a 
matter  of  national  importance,  and  was  so 
represented  by  the  noble  Earl  in  1845.  I 
will  shortly  recall  to  your  Lordships'  re- 
collection the  grounds  on  which  that  en- 
dowment was  proposed  to  Parliament. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  read  the  Bill  for 
rendering  the  grant  to  Maynooth  perma- 
nent a  second  time,  a  noble  Earl  (the  Earl 
of  Roden)  moved,  as  an  Amendment,  that 
a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  character  of  the  education  given 
to  the  students  there;  and  in  opposing  that 
Amendment  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the 
Earl  of  Derby)  used  this  language  : — 

"  They  asked  whether  this  measure  was  to 
stand  alone  ?  lie  replied,  that  this  was  to  he  taken 
hy  itself ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  the  future  conduct  of  Government. 
The  Government  desired  that  this  measure  should 
be  considered  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
as  a  manifestation  that  the  GoTcmment  resolved 
to  treat  them  with  conciliation,  and  in  a  spirit  as 
honourable  to  their  Roman  Catholic  subjects  as 
to  any  other  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 
This  was  not  to  be  treated  as  the  harbinger  of 
future  measures,  but  as  an  indication  of  what 
would  be  the  conduct  of  the  Government  towards 
Ireland.  lie  believed  that  it  would  be  so  received 
in  Ireland." — [3  Hansard,  Ixxxi.  113.] 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  quote  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  real  importance  of 
this  subject,  and  that  it  is,  as  the  noble  Earl 
says,  an  indication  of  the  policy  which  has 
been  pursued  towards  Ireland  and  towards 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  that  country  for 
several  years  by  successive  Governments  ; 
and  I  wish  to  recall  to  your  Lordships'  at- 
tention the  importance  of  throwing  no 
doubt  whatever  on  the  continuance  of  that 
system  of  policy.  The  answer  given  by 
the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  on  a 
previous  occasion  was,  that  there  was  no 
intention  of  interfering  with  the  endow- 
ment of  the  College  of  Maynooth  by  the 
Government  **at  present."  Now,  my 
Lords,  that  qualification  is  a  most  impor- 
tant qualification.  No  person  knows  the 
value  of  language  better  than  the  noble 
Earl,  and  he  knows  that  to  use  such  a 
phrase  on  such  an  occasion  must  neces- 
sarily raise  a  doubt  on  the  mind  of  every 
person  who  heard  or  read  it,  whether 
there  was  not  some  hesitation,  some  mis- 
giving, some  doubt  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  as  to  the  propriety  of  con- 
tinuing the  grant  to  Maynooth  at  some 
future  period.  I  hope  that  none  such  is 
entertained.     But  this  is  a  subject  which 
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ought  not  to  be  left  in  the  dark,  but  on 
which  the  Government  ought  to  be  clear 
and  explicit.  If  I  was  surprised  at  read- 
ing the  answer  of  the  noble  Earl  on  the 
occasion  to  which  I  have  alluded,  my  sur- 
prise has  been  greatly  increased  within  the 
last  few  days,  because  I  have  here  the 
speech  of  no  less  a  person  than  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Solicitor  General,  a  gentleman  of 
great  eminence,  professional  and  Parlia- 
mentary ;  which  speech  the  position  of 
that  Gentleman  with  regard  to  the  Go- 
vernment has  rendered  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. I  will  read  one  short  sentence, 
which  I  think  is  pregnant  with  meaning, 
provided  he  speaks  with  all  the  authority 
which  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  belong 
to  a  person  in  his  position.  That  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  the  Solicitor  General, 
in  addressing  the  freeholders  of  Suffolk  at 
Woodbridge  a  few  days  ago,  used  this 
language : — 

"  What  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  upon  that  sub- 
ject is  this,  that  although  no  man  would  be  more 
reluctant,  nay,  no  man  would  more  steadily  refuse 
than  I  would  to  bo  a  party  to  any  Act,  howcTer 
expedient,  however  just  on  other  grounds,  by 
which  the  good  faith  of  Parliament  might  be  com- 
promised, yet  I  shall  support,  and  cordially  sup- 
port, the  Motion  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  into 
the  whole  circumstances  attending  that  grant, 
which  is  about  to  bo  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  And  if.  Gentlemen,  as  the  result  of 
the  inquiries  of  that  Committee,  and  as  the  re- 
port of  that  Committee,  it  shall  be  found  that, 
consistently  with  the  good  faith  of  Parliament, 
and  consistently  with  what  becomes  all  public 
men  to  obserre,  strict  honour  and  integrity  with 
their  fellow-countrymen,  it  is  possible  to  put  an 
end  to  that  grant,  I,  for  one,  shall  rejoice  in  con- 
curring with  the  Government,  of  which  I  am  an 
unworthy  Member,  in  an  Act  entirely  to  put  an 
end  to  it." 

My  Lords,  I  will  now  state  what  construc- 
tion I  think  that  this  language  of  the  So- 
licitor General  will  bear;  and  if  I  am  mis- 
taken I  shall  be  most  happy  to  be  cor- 
rected by  the  noble  Earl.  It  appears  to 
me  that  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  clearly  expresses 
this  opinion — that  he  considers  it  would 
be  wise — that  he  considers  it  would  be  de- 
sirable— to  put  an  end  to  the  College  of 
Maynooth,  and  that  he  has  reason  to  think 
that  he  has  the  concurrence  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  that  opinion;  but  that  he  is  de- 
barred from  taking  any  step  in  that  direc- 
tion by  some  compact,  or  some  engage- 
ment, into  which  it  is  his  intention,  and 
the  intention  of  the  Government,  to  inquire^ 
with  the  view,  if  they  can  release  them- 
selves from  this  engagement,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  College  of  Maynooth.  Now,  my 
Lords,  I  do   not  know  whether  this  is  a 
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Fitzroy  Kelly;  but  it  appears  to  me  thmt 
the  language  of  the  hon.  and  learned  So- 
licitor General  conveys  that  impression  to 
the  minds  of  his  audience  as  cleariy  as 
any  man  can  wish  to  convey  any  impres- 
sion to  the  minds  of  an  assembly  whidi  he 
may  have  occasion  to  address.  Now,  my 
Lords,  if  that  be  so,  I  should  like  to  know 
to  what  Committee  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  refers.  It  must  be  one  of  whieh 
the  Government  have  not  given  poblic  notiee 
in  this  or  the  other  House  of  Parliament? 
The  only  notice  which  I  have  seen  for  a 
Committee  on  this  subject  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  the  following,  which  appesn 
in  the  Votes  of  that  House.  For  Thnrs- 
day  next  it  appears  there  is  a  notice  of  the 
intention  of  Mr.  Spooner  to  move  for  a 
Committee  to  inquire,  not  into  any  eon- 
tract,  not  into  any  engagement,  not  into 
any  matter  of  good  faith  by  which  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Government  or  Parliament 
are  fettered,  but  to  inquire  into  the  sys- 
tem of  education  carried  on  within  the 
walls  of  that  institution— a  totally  differ- 
ent object  from  that  referred  to  bj  the 
Solicitor  General.  But,  my  Lords,  the 
question  to  be  mooted  next  Thursday  was 
mooted  in  this  House  in  1845.  When  the 
Bill  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  May- 
nooth was  under  discussion  in  the  House, 
a  Motion  was  made  by  the  Earl  of  Roden, 
not  that  the  Bill  be  rejected,  but  that  a 
Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  system  of  education  pursued  at 
Maynooth.  That  Motion  was  wisdj  re- 
jected by  your  Lordships,  and  the  BiQ  was 
adopted.  I  am  not  going  to  say  a  word 
about  the  course  which  the  Solieitor  GFeue- 
ral  points  out  as  desirable.  It  may  olr 
may  not  be  a  wise  course  to  go  into  sudli 
an  inquiry,  and  it  may  or  may  not  be  wise 
to  consider  whether  the  College  of  M^- 
nooth  is  to  be  kept  up  or  put  an  end  to;  but 
I  say  this,  that  it  is  a  subjeot  upon  whieh 
the  Government  of  this  country  hare  no 
right  to  leave  the  people  of  Uiis  country  and 
of  Ireland  in  the  dark  as  to  their  intentioiis* 
If  the  Government  entertain  the  opinion 
indicated  by  the  Solicitor  General,  then 
that  opinion  ought  not  to  have  been  pro- 
mulgated for  the  first  time  by  one  of  its 
inferior  officers  on  the  hustings  at  Wood* 
bridge  to  the  constituency  of  Snfikdk» 
but  which  ought  to  have  been  promul- 
gated to  the  country  by  one  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  either  in  this  or  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.  I  eannot 
imagine  that  the  Parliament  and  Govern- 
ment  of  this  country  ate  bound  by  aoi 
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tJiey  may  desire  to  put  an  end  to.     I  ut- 
terly deny  that  that  was  the  ground  on 
which  the  grant  to  Maynooth  was  sup^ 
ported,  or  on  which  it  ought  to  he  rested.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  desirable  to  continue 
Bueh  grant,  but  to  say  that  Parliament  and 
the  country  cannot  alter  or  repeal  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  is  perfectly  absurd.  It  never 
was  80  stated  when  the  grant  was  made  per- 
manent.    The  case  was  not  so  argued  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1845.     That  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  on  that  occasion  there  were 
three  courses  open  to  the  Government — 
first,  to  continue  matters  as  they  were — 
secondly,  to  put  an  end  to  the  College  of 
Maynooth — thirdly,  to  place  it  on  a  satis- 
factory footing.      The  question  must  be 
taken  as  a  matter  of  policy  in  the  way 
pointed  out  by  the  noble  Earl,  and  must  be 
decided  on  its  own  merits.     If  it  be  true 
that  it  was  important,  as  the  noble  Earl 
declared  it  to  be  in  1845  to  pass  that  Act 
declaring  the  permanency  of  the  grant  to 
Maynooth  as  an  indication  of  the  policy  of 
the  Government  toward  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic population  of   Ireland,  how   infinitely 
more  important  must  be  the  question  of 
the  reversal  of  that  policy  ?     This  question 
is  one  of  such  immense  importance  that 
the  Government  must  make  up  its  mind  to 
announce  its   determination.     If   I    was 
astonished  first  of  all  at  the  answer  of  the 
noble  Earl,  I  was  still  more  astonished  at 
the  language  of  the  Solicitor  General,  be- 
cause that  hon.  and  learned   Gentleman 
was  Solicitor  General  to  the  very  Govern- 
ment which  originally  brought  in  the  Bill 
to  render  the  grant  to  Maynooth  perma- 
nent.    He  made  no  objection  to  it  then; 
he  was  responsible  then  as  he  is  now  for 
any  Act  which  may  be  passed.     He  sup- 
ported Sir  Robert  Peel^  and  he  now  pre- 
sents himself  to  a  constituency  as  a  per- 
son opposing  the  grant.     This  naturally 
brings  one  to  inquire  what  was  the  conduct 
of  otner  Members  of  that  Government;  and 
that  consideration  makes  it  still  more  im- 
portant that  we  should  have  a  clear  expla- 
nation on  the  subject,  because  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  great  number  of  the  persons 
who  are  now  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment opposed  the  Act  of  1845.     In  the 
division  on  the  second  reading  of  the  May- 
nooth Bill,  I  find  amongst  those  who  voted 
against  the  endowment  the  names  of  Mr. 
George  Bankes,  the  present  Judge  Advo- 
cate; Major  Beresford,  the  present  Sec- 
retary at  War;  Mr.   Stafford,  now  Sec- 
retary   to  the    Admiralty;    Mr.    G.    A. 
Hamilton,  now  one  of  the  Secretaries  to 
the    Tieastiry;  Mr.  Henley^  now  Presi- 


dent of  the  Board  of  Trade;  Mr.  Chris- 
topher, now  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster;  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  now  Chan- 
cellor   of  the    Exchequer.     I    have    not 
quoted  these  names  for  the  purpose  of 
making  any  personal  attack.     But  I  say, 
when  tnis  ambiguous  language  is  held  by 
the  Government  on  a  subject  on  which  there 
ought  to  be  no  ambiguitv — when  we  can- 
not look  to  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
on  this  as  we  may  on  other  subjects,  so  af 
to  learn  what  their  true  policy  is — I  say  it 
is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
ascertain  what  their  future  policy  is  to  be. 
I  do  not  think  any  charge  of  inconsistency 
can  be  brought  against  individuals  who 
may  have  been  opposed  to  the  Maynooth 
grant  in  1845,  and  who  now,  after  hav- 
ing seen  that  Act«  in  operation,  and  hav- 
ing found  that  the  results  are  not  what 
its  advocates  alleged  were  to  be  expected 
from  it,  are  yet  not  disposed  now  to  repeal 
it.     Still  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
they  had  been  originally  opponents  of  this 
measure.    But  when  there  is  such  ambigu- 
ous language  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  a  subject  on  which  no  ambiguity 
of  language  ought  to  rest,  and  when  the 
House  cannot  look  at  the  past  conduct 
of  the  Members  of  that  Government  with 
atly  degree  of  satisfaction,  it  is  a  matter 
of  the  most  pressing  importance  that  we 
should  know  distinctly  what  their  future 
conduct  is  to  be.     I  do  not  think  a  charge 
of  inconsistency  can  be  brought  against 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.     I  had  the  advantage 
of  hearing  the  remarkable  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  occasion  to 
which  I  refer,  and  no  doubt  he  grounded 
his  opposition  to  that  measure  not  merely 
upon  the  measure  itself — though  that  was 
an  element  in  his  address — but  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  speech  was,  that  he  had  a  want 
of  confidence  in  the  men  by  whom  the 
measure  was  brought  forward.     Upon  that 
ground  he  opposed  it.     I  will  quote  his 
language  now,  because  I  think,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  particular  subject,  he  expressed 
general  principles,  which  I  think  apply  most 
strongly  to  the  general  government  of  the 
country,  and  which  most  strongly  apply  to 
the  position  in  which  at  the  present  mo- 
ment the  Ministers  and  their  adherents  are 
placed.     He  says — 

I 

**  Let  us  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  the  nuBobn- 
ception  and  subterfuge  which  now  surround  us.  If 
you  are  to  have  a  popular  Government,  if  you  are 
to  have  a  Parliamentary  Administration,  the  eon- 
ditions  anteoedent  are,  that  you  should  have  a 
Government  which  declares  tiie  principles  upon 
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which  its  policy  is  founded,  and  then  you  can  have 
on  them  the  wholesome  check  of  a  constitutional 
Opposition.  What  have  we  got  instead  ?  Some- 
thing has  risen  up  in  this  country  as  fatal  in  the 
political  world  as  it  has  heen  in  the  landed  world 
of  Ireland — we  have  a  great  Parliamentary  middle- 
man. It  is  well  known  what  a  middleman  is.  He 
is  a  man  who  hamhoozles  one  party,  and  plunders 
the  other,  till,  having  obtained  a  position  to  which 
he  is  not  entitled,  he  cries  out, '  Let  us  have  no 
party  questions,  but  fixity  of  tenure.'  I  want  to 
have  a  commission  issued  to  inquire  into  the 
tenure  by  which  Downing  Street  is  held.  I  want 
ifi  know  whether  the  conditions  of  entry  have  been 
complied  with,  and  whether  there  are  not  some 
covenants  in  the  lease  which  are  already  forfeit- 
ed."— [  3  Hansard,  haix.  565.] 

Now,  the  great  principles  there  laid  down 
are  sound  Parliamentary  principles,  and  it 
does  not  do  for  the  noble  Earl  opposite  to 
send  his  adherents  and  Members  of  his 
Government  down  to  popular  constituencies 
of  different  kinds,  and  there  to — I  do  not 
wish  to  use  a  disagreeable  word — but,  at 
least,  to  give  in  to  their  uninformed  bigotry 
with  the  view  of  catching  votes ;  to  hold 
language  which  is  likely  to  excite  sectarian 
feeling,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  of  that 
doubtful  character  that  men  really  cannot 
know  what  are  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment upon  which  the  affairs  of  the  country 
are  to  be  administered.  I  do  not  enter 
into  the  question  of  the  maintenance  or 
non-maintenance  of  Maynooth;  but  I  say, 
if  the  noble  Earl  passes  this  question  with- 
out any  declaration  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Government — if  those  opinions  are  to  be  got 
in  different  localities  from  different  indivi- 
duals— he  will  run  the  risk  of  exciting  such 
a  spirit  of  religious  animosity  and  hostility  as 
will  not  embarrass  his  Administration,  but 
may  lead  to  most  serious  comsequences  for 
the  Empire.  It  is  not  a  fair  or  creditable 
way  in  which  the  Government  are  acting. 
It  is  not  the  way  in  which  I  believe  the 
noble  Earl  can  wish  to  act,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  in  a  straightforward  manner  he 
will  answer  my  question  as  to  what  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Government  are  with  re- 
spect to  the  Maynooth  grant. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY :  I  am  sorry  the 
noble  Marquess  was  not  in  his  place  in  the 
House  when  a  question  was  put  to  me  on 
the  same  subject  on  a  former  occasion,  for 
it  might  have  saved  your  Lordships  listen- 
ing to  the  same  answer  now  which  I  then 
made.  In  the  first  place,  I  believe  the 
answer  I  then  gave  was  not  precisely  as 
the  noble  Marquess  has  quoted  it.  What 
I  -eaid  was,  not  that  there  was  no  intention 
on  the  part  of  Government  to  propose  any 
alteration  with  regard  to  the  grant  to  the 
College  of  Maynooth  at  present,  but  that 
the  Govemment  had  no  present  intention 


to  propose  any  interference  with  the  Act 
which  was  passed  for  the  endowment  of 
Maynooth  in  1845;  and  I  added  to  that 
statement  a  qualification,  which  the  noble 
Marquess  has  not  referred  to,  for  I  said 
that  I  had  to  observe,  nevertheless,  that 
the  attitude  maintained  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church,  and  the  spirit  of  aggression 
which  it  appeared  to  have  adopted,  added 
very  materially  to  the  difficulties  of  those 
who  desired  in  this  country  to  defend  the 
endowment.  I  must  say  that  I  think  the 
difficulty  of  defending  the  continuance  of 
the  grant  will  be  considerably  increased  by 
the  speech  just  made  by  the  noble  Mar- 
quess; because  there  are  only  two  grounds 
on  which  the  vindication  of  that  grant  can 
rest.  The  first  ground  is  that  of  general 
policy,  and  the  second  that  of  good  faith, 
given  or  implied  by  the  Govemment  of 
this  country.  With  regard  to  the  second 
ground,  I  believe  it  is  the  one  upon  which 
a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try consent  to  a  continuance  of  a  grant 
very  repugnant  to  their  principles  and  feel- 
ings; but  the  noble  Marquess  throws  over 
the  question  of  good  faith  altogether,  and 
thinks  Parliament  in  no  respect  bound  by 
good  faith,  or  by  any  compact,  engage- 
ment, or  obligation,  to  continue  the  grant. 
The  noble  Marquess,  therefore,  rests  the 
defence  of  the  grant  on  the  ground  of  the 
general  policy  alone.  The  policy  of  the 
grant,  from  the  first  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, was  the  desire  of  giving  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  priesthood  of  Ireland,  within 
the  Queen's  own  dominions,  a  sound,  libe- 
ral, theological  education,  in  the  hope  and 
expectation  that  that  liberality  on  the  part 
of  Parliament,  continued  from  year  to  year, 
and  confirmed  by  permanent  enactment  in 
1 845,  would  produce  the  effects  which  might 
naturally  be  expected — an  enlightened  and 
well-educated  priesthood — one  well  affected 
to  the  Crown  of  this  country — disposed  to 
inculcate  principles  of  charity  and  forbear- 
ance and  peace  among  all  classes — ^and 
loyal  to  the  Sovereign,  and  obedient  to  the 
laws  of  the  land.  This,  my  Lords,  was 
the  principle  of  the  policy  which  originally 
dictated  and  subsequently  confirmed  the 
grant  to  the  College  of  Maynooth.  The 
noble  Marquess  has  stated  that  he  could 
easily  understand  the  conduct  of  those  who 
in  the  year  1845  opposed  the  grant  on 
principle,  and  who  afterwards,  when  the 
law  was  passed — there  the  noble  Marquess 
stopped,  and  would  not  say,  *'  and  when 
the  fruit  which  it  produced  was  clearly 
seen" — the  noble  Marquess  said  that  he 
could  easily  understand  the  conduct  of  those 
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who,  first  opposing,  afterwards  supported 
the  law,  or  at  any  rate  did  not  press  for  its 
repeal,  and  that  he  did  not  see  any  incon- 
sistency in  their  so  doing.  My  Lords,  I 
confess — and  I  confess  with  deep  regret- 
that  I  think  the  converse  of  the  proposition 
equally  true,  and  that  there  may  he,  as 
there  are,  many  persons  who  supported  the 
original  grant  in  the  hope  and  expectation 
that  it  would  produce  far  other  fruits  than 
it  has  produced,  hut  who  would  he  guilty 
of  no  inconsistency  if  they  should  have 
altered  their  opinions  as  to  the  policy  of 
the  Act,  from  the  experience  which  they 
had  suhsequently  acquired.  My  Lords,  the 
noble  Marquess,  having  more  leisure  time 
on  his  hands  than  I  have,  is  able  to  study 
the  newspapers,  and  to  read  the  speeches 
of  Members  of  the  other  House,  and  he  has 
referred  to  some  of  them  on  the  present 
occasion.  But  I  must  beg  to  disclaim 
generally,  on  the  part  of  myself  or  of  any 
Member  of  the  Government,  being  here  made 
responsible  for  any  newspaper  report  of  any 
speech  on  any  hustings;  but  still  more  of 
being  made  responsible  for  any  gloss  or  com- 
ment, or  for  the  accuracy  of  any  comment, 
which  the  noble  Marquess  may  think  fit  to 
put  on  such  supposed  speech.  I  know  no- 
thing of  the  speech  in  question;  but  as 
far  as  I  could  collect  from  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Marquess,  it  would  appear  that 
Her  Majesty's  Solicitor  General  is  of  opin- 
ion that  the  policy  which  dictated  this 
grant  to  Maynooth,  has  not  produced  all 
the  good  effects  hoped  from  it.  That  opin- 
ion I  believe  the  Solicitor  General  shares 
with  a  very  large  portion  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  I  understood  the  noble  Mar- 
quess further  to  say  that  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral had  stated  to  the  constituency  of  Suf- 
folk that  a  Committee  was  about  to  be 
moved  on  the  subject.  Now,  as  the  noble 
Marquess  has  himself  stated,  no  such  no- 
tice of  Motion  has  as  yet  been  given  by 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  in  either  House  of 
Parliament;  but  a  Committee,  as  the  noble 
Marquess  also  stated,  is  about  to  be  moved 
for,  not,  however,  by  any  Member  of  the 
Government,  but  by  an  independent  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  House ;  and  if  that  Com- 
mittee should  be  appointed,  and  if  the  re- 
sult of  that  Committee  should  be  to  prove, 
not  only  that  the  system  of  education 
adopted  at  Maynooth  had  failed  of  pro- 
ducing the  fruits  expected  from  it,  but  also 
the  point  which  the  noble  Marquess  seemed 
disposed  to  abandon,  namely,  that  there 
was  no  obligation  of  good  faith  on  the  part 
€f  GoYernment  further  to  continue  a  policy 


which  had  been  unsuccessful,  then  the 
Solicitor  General  appears  to  think,  that  in 
that  case,  he  should  be  ready  to  concur  in 
any  coursfe  which  might  be  suggested,  not 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  CoUege  of  May- 
nooth, but  in  putting  an  end  to  the  en- 
dowment of  Maynooth.  I  concur  with  the 
noble  Marquess  in  thinking  that  it  is  not 
by  the  speech  of  any  individual  on  any 
policy — that  is,  not  by  a  declaration  made 
by  an  independent  Member,  or  even  on  the 
hustings  by  Members  connected  with  the 
Government,  that  the  course  of  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  guided.  If  there  be  any 
change  of  policy  intended  by  the  Govern- 
ment, I  agree  with  the  noble  Marquess  that 
it  is  here  or  in  the  other  House  that  such 
a  change  of  policy  should  be  avowed.  I 
must  repeat,  that  Government  have  no 
present  intention  of  altering  the  existing 
state  of  the  law  with  respect  to  Maynooth; 
but  I  will  add,  that  if  circumstances  should 
arise  to  alter  the  views  which  they  enter- 
tain, and  to  lead,  as  a  consequence,  to  an 
alteration  of  their  course  of  conduct,  ample 
notice  will  be  given  to  the  noble  Marquess 
in  this  House,  and  to  the  friends  of  the 
noble  Marquess  in  the  other  House,  so  that 
they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  taking 
such  steps  as  they  may  think  necessary, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  an  altera- 
tion— not  at  present  in  contemplation — or 
for  the  purpose  of  taunting  individual  Mem- 
bers with  supposed  inconsistency  between 
present  principles  and  past  conduct. 

Earl  GREY  said,  that  the  answer  of 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Derby), 
was  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  noble 
Earl,  who  was  a  Member  of  the  Ministry 
which  passed  this  grant,  had,  in  1845, 
represented  the  measure  as  one  which  it 
was  of  the  gravest  importance  should  be 
passed,  and  he  had  appealed  to  their  Lord- 
ships, as  statesmen  and  as  Christians,  not 
to  reject  the  measure.  Well,  if  the  re- 
sponsibility of  imposing  it  was  great,  the 
responsibility  of  repealing  it  after  it  had 
been  seven  years  in  force,  must  be  consid- 
erably greater.  Their  Lordships  had  a 
right  to  know  what  were  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  upon  this  point.  The 
noble  Earl  said  that  the  Government  had 
no  present  intention  of  proposing  any  alter- 
ation in  the  law  with  respect  to  the  May- 
nooth grant.  He  laid  great  stress  upon 
the  word  "at  present,"  and  threw  out 
various  reasons  why  it  might  be  possible, 
indeed  probable,  that  the  Government 
might  hereafter  come  to  a  different  con- 
clusion.    This,  however,  was  not  a  sub- 
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ject  upon  which  the  Goveniment  should 
allow  any  doubt  to  exist.  The  country 
had  a  riglit  to  ask  the  noble  Earl  to  an- 
swer the  question.  They  need  not  pledge 
themselves  never  to  repeal  the  Act  of 
1845  ;  but  they  should  say  whether  the 
opinion  they  entertained  in  1845  was  al- 
tered or  not.  Did  the  noble  Earl,  who, 
in  1845,  appealed  to  Members  of  the 
House  of  Lords  as  statesmen  and  as 
Christians,  not  to  take  upon  themselves 
the  fearful  responsibility  of  rejecting  that 
measure,  did  he  still  regard  the  measure 
in  the  same  light  ?  Did  he  think  the  en- 
dowment should  be  maintained,  or  that  it 
should  not  ?  That  was  a  plain  question ; 
and  it  was  proper  that  the  Government 
should  plainly  reply  to  it.  A  right  hon. 
Gentleman — now  a  prominent  Member  of 
the  Government — when  in  Opposition,  con- 
tended with  great  ability  and  truth  that  it 
was  necessary  a  Government  should  act 
upon  some  clear  and  distinct  principle.  It 
was  questionable  whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  observation  was  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  the  occasion  on  which  it  was 
made;  but  no  doubt  could  be  entertained 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  constitutional  prih- 
ciple  which  it  enunciated.  Why,  then, 
did  not  the  Government  shape  its  conduct 
by  that  rule  ?  Every  one  was  aware  that 
great  efforts  were  being  made  to  excite 
strong  feeling  upon  this  question  amongst 
the  electors  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try; and  it  was  not  fair  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  stimulate  that  agitation,  or 
increase  the  existing  hostility  between  dif- 
ferent religious  denominations,  by  refusing 
to  express  an  opinion  either  the  one  way 
or  the  other  upon  this  subject.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  noble  Earl  would  give 
some  more  distinct  answer  to  the  question, 
as  to  whether  he  really  adhered  to  the 
opinion  which  he  expressed  in  1845,  or 
whether  he  had  seen  cause  to  abandon 
that  opinion.  It  was  also  proper  that  it 
should  be  known  whether  the  opinion  was 
merely  his  own  private  opinion,  an  abstract 
opinion,  like  that  which  he  entertained  in 
favour  of  the  rciniposition  of  a  duty  on 
com,  or  whether  it  was  the  opinion  by 
which  the  Government  was  to  be  guided  in 
its  policy.  The  noble  Marquess  had  not 
contended  that  it  would  be  a  breach  of 
faith  to  repeal  the  Act  of  1 845 ;  but  he 
maintained  that  there  was  an  implied  pro- 
mise to  the  people  of  Ireland  that  the  en- 
dowment of  Maynooth  would  be  maintain- 
ed. For  his  own  part,  he  entertained  a 
strong  opinion  that  it  would  bo  little  short 
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of  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  take  awaj 
the  grant  from  Maynooth,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  leave  the  revenue!  of  the  Bstab- 
lished  Church,  and  the  endowments  of  the 
various  classes  of  Protestant  DissenterSt 
untouched.  He  hoped  that  in  this  impor- 
tant question  the  Government  was  not 
about  to  adopt  the  unfortunate  coone 
which  they  had  taken  with  respect  to 
corn,  and  to  decline  expressing  anj  dis- 
tinct opinion;  that  they  were  not  going 
to  permit  Gentlemen  occupying  the  poo- 
tion  of  the  Solicitor  General  and  of  Secre> 
tary  of  the  Treasury  to  fish  for  Anti-Ca- 
tholic votes,  while  they  themselves  eare- 
fully  avoided  committing  themselves  to  any 
line  of  policy  upon  this  important  subject 
That  was  a  course  which  it  would  be  onite 
unworthy  of  the  position  in  which  the  if  m- 
istry  stood,  and  he  trusted  therefore  that 
some  Member  of  the  Government  would 
give  a  more  distinct  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion than  the  noble  Earl  had  given. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDB 
wished  to  know  whether  he  had  correctly 
understood  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  a 
the  Government  to  intimate  that  his  course 
on  this  subject  was  dependent  on  the  re- 
sult of  an  inquiry  to  which  he  kad  re- 
ferred ? 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  that  he  had 
referred  to  what  the  noble  Marquess  hid 
himself  referred,  and  he  added  that  lie 
was  aware,  from  the  Votes  of  the  Hottse 
of  Commons,  that  an  inquiry  into  the  sys- 
tem of  education  pursued  at  the  CoU^ 
of  Maynooth  was  to  be  moved  for  bj  att 
independent  Member  of  Parliament,  not 
by  the  Government.  Further  than  that 
he  said  nothing,  and  further  than  that  lie 
would  say  nothing. 

Earl  GREY:  Does  the  noble  Earl 
adhere  to  the  opinions  he  expressed  in 
1845  ? 

The  Earl  of  DERBY :  That  is  a  ques- 
tion which  the  noble  Earl  has  no  right  to 
ask  of  me,  or  any  man;  but,  since  the 
noble  Earl  has  called  me  up,  I  will  add 
this — that  I  am  greatly  disappointed  ia 
the  result  of  the  measure  of  lo45. 

The  Earl  of  MINTO :  Then  I  unde^ 
stand  the  noble  Earl  to  have  stated  that  it 
is  not  his  intention,  as  at  present  adrisedy 
to  disturb  the  existing  arrangement  re- 
specting Maynooth.  I  ¥rish  to  anow  whe> 
ther,  in  the  event  of  an  attempt  being 
made  from  another  quarter  to  disturb  that 
arrangement,  the  noble  Earl  is  prepared, 
on  the  part  of  the  GoTcmmenty  to  resist  it  t 
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The  Earl  of  DERBY :  If  the  noble 
Earl  will  put  upon  the  paper  a  notice  of 
hie  intention  to  moye  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Act  of  1845,  I  will  then  intimate  to  him 
the  course  which  the  Goremment  is  pre- 
pared to  pursue  with  reference  to  that 
question. 

The  Earl  of  HARROWBY  would  he 
glad  to  know  whether  the  noble  Earl  who 
had  been  cross-questioning  the  noble  Earl 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  himself 
entertained  the  same  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject as  he  did  in  1845?  If  he  did,  he 
formed  one  of  a  very  small  body  of  per- 
sons. Very  few  persons  in  that  House 
had  found  their  anticipations  with  respect 
to  the  Act  of  1845  fulfilled.  The  object 
of  the  grant  was  the  education  of  a  loyal 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  Had  that 
result  been  obtained  ?  In  the  next  place, 
the  grant  was  intended  to  educate  priests 
for  Ireland  alone;  but  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  the  money  was  e^^pended  in 
training  priests  for  the  Colonies,  and  Eng- 
land as  well.  If  this  should  prove  to  be 
the  case,  the  question  would  assume  an 
entirely  new  aspect.  What  he  desired 
was  preliminary  investigation.  The  peo- 
ple of  England  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  knowing  all  the  facts  connected  with 
the  subject.  He  believed  that  facts  had 
been  much  misrepresented  in  1845,  and 
that,  among  other  things,  the  statements 
of  the  privations  endured  by  the  inmates 
of  the  College  were  incorrect.  As  the 
noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey)  had  called  upon 
the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  declare  whether  he  adhered  to 
^e  opinions  expressed  by  him  in  1845,  he 
callea  on  the  noble  Earl  to  state  whether 
he  himself  adhered  to  the  opinions  he  then 
held  as  to  the  result  of  the  measure  ? 

Earl  GREY  certainly  thought  that  his 
noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Harrowby)  had 
taken  a  somewhat  unusual  course  ;  but  it 
was  one  to  which  he  had  not  the  remotest 
objection.  He  was  not  aware  that  he  had 
expressed,  in  1845,  any  opinion  as  to  the 
results  of  the  measure,  and  for  the  best  of 
all  reasons,  because  he  had  not  formed  one. 
He  did  not  support  it  iu  their  Lordships' 
House,  for  he  was  not  then  a  Member,  and 
he  believed  he  did  not  speak  upon  this 
question  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But, 
if  the  noble  Earl  wished  to  know  his  opin- 
ions, and  whether  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
l*esiilts  of  the  measure,  he  must  tell  him 
that  he  never  expected  very  much  from  it. 
The  Minister  of  the  day  had  refused  larger 
eoucessloliSi  suohtis  he  (Earl  Grey)  thought 


were  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  and  he  refiised  to 
correct  the  anomalies  of  the  Irish  administra- 
tion; but  he  granted  this,  at  the  same  time, 
as  a  conciliatory  measure  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  which  he  (Earl  Grey)  believed 
would  have  been   accepted    in   the  same 
spirit.     In  that  view  he  gave  it  his  sup- 
port.    He  (Earl  Grey)  had  always  thought, 
and  he  thought  at  this  moment,  that  the 
state  of  things  with  respect  to  the  endow- 
ment of  different  religious  bodies  in  Ire- 
land, was  one  which  could  not  and  ought 
not  to  be  permitted.     They  had  in  Ireland 
the  great  body  of  the  people  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion ;  they  had  a  Church 
endowed  with    very    considerable  wealth, 
drawn  from  property  which,  300  years  ago, 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  that 
Church,  was  still  hers.     That  property  was 
now  transferred  to  the  minority.     They 
had  endowments  for  the  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters, who  were  more  wealthy  than  the  Ro- 
man Catholics.     And  while  this  was  the 
state  of  things,  neither  from  the  public  re- 
venue, to  which  the  Roman  Catholics  con- 
tributed, nor  from  the  property  of  Ireland, 
which  was  taken  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  from  no  source  whatever,  has  the 
education  of  the  people  been  provided  for, 
except  by  this  small  grant  that  was  given 
annually  by  Parliament  to  support  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  College  of  Maynooth  for  the 
education  of  the  priesthood.     It  appeared 
to  him  then,  as  it  appeared  to  him  now, 
that  that  was  an  anomalous  state  of  things, 
which  ought  not  and  could  not  continue. 
If  matters  were  reversed,  and  Ireland  were 
to  become  the  more  powerful  country,  and 
such  a  state  of  things  were  imposed  upon 
us  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  he,  as  an  Eng- 
lish Protestant,  would  never  be  quiet  until 
he  succeeded  in  effecting  an  alteration  of 
that  arrangement.     He  judged  of  the  feeU 
ings  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
from  what  would  be  his  own  under  similar 
circumstances;  and  he  believed  that  such 
a  state  of  things  could  not  continue  with 
justice  to  the  Irish  people,  or  with  safety 
to  the  Empire.  He  considered  that  that  in- 
justice should  be  modified — perhaps  as  far 
modified  and  mitigated  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  and  the  then  state  of  public 
feeling  would  allow;  and  those  who  pro- 
posed the  measure  did  not  differ  from  him  in 
the  reasons  which  rendered  it  necessary.  It 
was  with  those  views  that  he  gave  the  mea- 
sure his  support;  but  to  say  he  had  any  con- 
fident opinion  that  the  measure  would  es- 
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tablish  any  good  system  of  edncation  at 
Maynooth,  or  that  the  system  adopted  then 
would  work  any  marvellous  good,  was 
entirely  contrary  to  the  fact;  but  still  he 
accepted  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
tendered  by  the  Government.  Now,  he 
hoped  his  noble  Friend  would  confess  that 
he  had  perfectly  and  clearly  explained  his 
opinions;  that,  whether  right  or  wrong,  he 
had  not  shrunk  from  fairly  and  honestly 
explaining  them.  But  whether  these  opin- 
ions were  right  or  wrong,  they  were  those 
which  he  had  entertained  from  the  time 
when  he  first  took  his  seat  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  and  which  from  that 
to  the  present  day  had  uniformly  guided 
his  public  conduct. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  had 
certainly  no  intention  whatever  of  taking 
any  part  in  the  conversation;  but  when  his 
Doble  Friend  near  him  (the  Marquess  of 
Clanricarde)  was  accused  of  having  taken 
a  somewhat  unusual  course  in  putting 
his  question  to  the  noblo  Earl  opposite, 
he  would  also  take  a  somewhat  unusual 
course  in  answering  a  question  which  had 
not  been  put  to  him.  fie  presumed,  how- 
ever, that  this  question  had  been  addressed 
by  the  noble  Earl  on  the  cross  benches 
(the  Earl  of  Harrowby)  generally  to  those 
who  thought  it  their  duty  to  support  the 
measure  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  were  their  motives  and  ex- 
pectations in  giving  that  support.  Having 
been  one  of  those  who  strenuously  supported 
the  measure,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  state, 
on  the  present  occasion,  that  though  he 
certainly  did  not  exclude  from  his  consid- 
eration the  hope  to  which  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  had  adverted — that  it  might  pro- 
duce a  favourable  effect  upon  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy — that  was  not  the  exclu- 
sive ground  of  his  support.  He  looked  to 
no  such  bargain  as  the  noble  Earl  opposite  : 
seemed  to  think  he  did.  He,  therefore,  : 
did  not  adopt  the  ground  which  the  noble  j 
Earl  had  assigned  for  his  support;  but  he 
adopted  the  other  which  he  had  assigned, 
and  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  as  his 
reason  for  the  measure — the  importance  to 
the  Protestants  of  England  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  should  have 
as  good  an  education  as  the  Protestant 
clergy.  That  object  was  not  only  dear  to 
Roman  Catholics,  bat  to  every  member  of 
the  community  who,  not  being  able  to  ig- 
nore or  to  prevent  the  existence  of  the 
Catholio  religion  in  Ireland,  had  a  deep 
•  men  interest  in  the  education  of 
f  being  oondacted  according  to 
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the  most  approved  forms  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  subject  to  the  inspection  and 
observation  of  the  State.     That  was  the 
ground  of  a  statesman,  and   upon  tliat 
ground  he  supported  the  measure.     He 
supported   the  measure  also  on  another 
ground,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  know 
from  his  noble  Friend  on  the  cross  benches 
(the  Earl  of  Harrowby)  whether  be  had 
seen  any  reason  to  change  his  opinion  in 
that  respect.     That  ground  had  not  been 
adverted  to  by  the  noble  Earl,  though  it 
was  at  the  time  the  measure  was  passed, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  one  of  a  yerj 
important  character,  namely,  that  it  hav- 
ing been  found  necessary  by  every  Minister 
during  a  period  of  thirty  years  to  coma 
down  and  call  upon  Parliament  to  do  that 
which  it  was   not  willing  to  do  without 
more  or  less  reluctance,  opposition,  and 
strife,  the  measure  was  introduced  as  a 
kind  of  provision  against  a  standing  incon- 
venience, which  was  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and  calculated  to 
excite  strife,  political  dispute,  and  irrita- 
tion.    Therefore  he,  for  one,  felt  obliged 
to  the  Government  of  that  day,  at  the 
head  of  which  were  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
the  noble  Earl  opposite,  for  the  measore 
which  they  took,  as  far  as  in  them  laid,  to 
put  an  end  for  ever  to  those  disputes  and 
animosities  which  had  the  effect  of  renew- 
ing and  reopening  a  sense  of  grievaneei 
which  it  ought  to  be  tho  object  of  all  wiis 
Governments  to  cover  over,  palliate,  and« 
if  possible,  to  obliterate.     As  he  knew, 
therefore,  the  immense  importance  of  avoid- 
ing the  constant  recurrence  of  these  mis- 
chievous discussions,  whether  in  or  out  of 
Parliament,  he  adjured  his  noble  Friend 
opposite  and  the  Government  of  this  conn* 
try  not  hastily  to  adopt  any  course  that 
should  lay  tho  foundation  once  more  for 
the  perpetual  renewal  of  those  annual  con- 
flicts which  would  he  sure  to  follow  an  an- 
nual grant,  and  which  would  be  attended 
by  all  those  evils  to  which  he  had  alluded. 
He  had  thought  it  right  to  state  thus 
much,  because  he  had  supported  the  mea- 
sure, and  was  prepared  to  support  it  again» 
not  with  any  desire  or  expectation — though 
he  wished  that  such  might  be  the  oonsa- 
quence,  of  conciliating  the  loyalty  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood — ^but  beoaoae 
he  believed  the  public  at  large  would-be 
gainers  by  the  maintenance  of  the  Tote; 
and  he  was   sure  no  one  in  that  House 
was  prepare  to  say  that  by  withdrawing 
the  vote  from  that  institution  the  lojal^ 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  would  be  inoreasedl 
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Wheneyer  the  repeal  of  that  measure 
came  to  be  proposed,  he  hoped  he  should 
have  the  honour  of  supporting  his  noble 
Friend  in  opposing  that  proposition. 

The  BisHor  of  CASHEL  protested 
against  the  statement  made  by  the  noble 
Earl  (Earl  Grey),  that  the  property  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  was 
transferred  at  the  Reformation  to  a  Church 
and  hierarchy  representing  the  opinions  of 
the  Uniyersity.  No  such  thing  happened. 
Of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  at  the 
Reformation  the  greater  number  embraced 
the  Reformed  faith,  and  continued  in  their 
sees.  It  was  no  more  the  fact  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  Ireland  were 
robbed  of  their  property  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  Protestant  priesthood,  than  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  England 
were  robbed  of  their  property  to  have  it 
handed  over  to  Protestants.  The  pro- 
perty in  both  cases  passed  the  same  way. 
The  Church  property  in  both  countries  was 
not  given  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
because  they  were  Roman  Catholics,  but 
given  for  the  maintenance  of  religious 
truth.  The  Church  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  Ireland  stood  on  the  same 
ground,  and  any  noble  Earl  who  stood  up 
and  accused  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  of 
robbing  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
made  the  same  accusation  against  the 
Protestants  of  England.  No  doubt,  as 
the  noble  Earl  had  said,  there  was  a  larger 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland 
than  there  were  Protestants;  but  the  Pro- 
testant Church  of  Ireland  had  been  en- 
deavouring, not  without  success,  to  bring 
the  light  of  a  purer  religion  to  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics.  Conversions  had  taken 
place  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  gener- 
ally believed;  and  it  was  a  singular  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
who  went  to  the  land  of  liberty — America 
— and  were  freed  from  the  persecutions  of 
priests  and  neighbours,  conformed  to  the 
Protestant  Church.  From  the  Qfxarterly 
Review  he  collected  these  facts : — The 
population  of  America  was  23,000,000; 
3,000,000  of  that  number  were  Irishmen 
bom  in  Ireland;  4,500,000  were  of  Irish 
descent;  and  of  the  whole  number  of 
7,500,000  Irish  in  America,  the  annals  of 
the  Propaganda  only  claimed  1,663,000; 
thus  showing  how  many  Irishmen  received 
the  truth  through  the  instruction  given  by 
Protestant  ministers. 

Earl  GREY  admitted  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  Roman  Catholic  pre- 
lates went  over  to  the  Protestant  Churoh 


in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  England;  but 
there  was  this  remarkable  difference,  that 
in  England  the  flocks  went  over  with  their 
shepherds  to  the  Protestant  religion ;  while 
in  Ireland  the  pastors  led  the  Way,  but  the 
flocks  refused  to  follow.  He  could  not 
help  adverting  to  the  remarkable  state- 
ment made  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  speech.  He  said 
that  when  the  Irish  people  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  they  very  often  con- 
formed to  the  Protestant  religion,  and  he 
brought  forward  statistics  to  show  that 
such  was  the  case.  He  believed  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  was  right;  and  what  he  said 
confirmed  the  view  he  (Earl  Grey)  had 
always  entertained  on  the  subject,  that  it 
was  the  injustice  of  the  present  arrange- 
ment which  kept  down  the  Protestant 
religion  in  Ireland.  It  was  his  belief  that 
the  injustice  of  that  arrangement  alone 
during  the  last  three  or  four  centuries,  had 
prevented  the  inherent  truths  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion  from  obtaining  due  ascend- 
ancy among  the  people  of  Ireland. 

Subject  at  an  end. 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 

HOUSE    OF    COJiMONS, 
Tuesday,  April  20,  1852. 

Minutes.]      New  Writ.  —  For    Worcester,  v, 
Francis  Rufford,  Esq.,  Ghiltern  Hundreds. 
Public  Bills. — 2°   Loan  Societies  ;    Stock  in 
Trade. 

PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 

,  The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  moved,  that  on  Thursday,  the 
29th  of  April,  and  every  Thursday  fol- 
lowing. Orders  of  the  Day  have  precedence 
of  Notices  of  Motion. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  there  were 
notices  on  the  paper  for  Thursday,  the 
'  29th,  and  those,  he  thought  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  come  on.  He  had  a  Notice  of 
Motion  himself  which  he  was  desirous  of 
bringing  forward. 

Mr.  HEYWOOD  said,  he  also  had  a 
notice  for  that  day  on  a  very  important 
subject — the  preservation  of  the  Crystal 
Palace.  He  understood,  when  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  gave  notice  yesterday  re- 
lative to  Orders  of  the  Day  taking  prece- 
dence, that  the  Motion  was  not  to  take 
effect  till  the  Thursday  after  the  29th  of 
April. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER had  only  one  wish,  and  that  was, 
to  consult  the  convenience  of  the  House. 
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He-  was  quite  ready  to  do  whatever  the 
House  approved  of. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  cer- 
tainly understood  that  the  Motion  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  to  take  effect  on  the 
Thurdays  suhsequent  to  the  29th  of  April; 
and  if  that  understanding  generally  ex- 
isted, it  would  be  better  for  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  accede  to  it.  There  was  one 
thing  further  he  wished  to  say.  He  cer- 
tainly understood,  from  what  passed  on  a 
former  occasion,  that  on  the  meeting  of  the 
House  after  the  Easter  holidays,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  inform  them  as  to 
the  day  when  he  intended  to  make  his 
financial  statement.  Perhaps  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  now  say  when  that 
financial  statement  was  to  be  made.  He 
believed  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates  were 
not  yet  delivered,  though  it  was  under- 
stood that  they  would  be  in  a  few  days. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE. 
QUER:  Sir,  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  the  Orders  of  the  Day  and  Notices  of 
Motion,  I  really  only  followed  the  prece- 
dent of  the  noble  Lord  last  year.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  wish  to  stand  in  the  way  of  hou. 
Gentlemen  who  have  Notices  of  Motion 
fixed  for  Thursday  week,  and  therefore  I 
am  willing  that  the  arrangement  which  I 
propose  should  not  take  effect  until  Thurs- 
day, the  6th  of  May.  What  I  said  in  re- 
gard to  the  financial  statement  was  this — 
I  said  that  when  the  House  met  on  Mon- 
day, I  hoped  that  I  should  be  able  to  fix  a 
day  for  the  financial  statement.  I  did  not 
say  that  I  would  fix  a  day.  I  hope  in  a 
very  short  time  to  bo  able  to  do  so.  [Lord 
J.  Russell:  This  week?]  In  a  few  days 
I  hope  to  do  so.  There  are  particular 
reasons  connected  with  the  public  service 
which  at  present  render  it  not  proper  to 
fix  a  day. 

Sir  ROBERT  H.  INGLIS  said,  he 
must  remind  the  House  that  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  J.  Russell),  before  the  Eas- 
ter recess,  suggested  to  the  right  hon. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  expedi- 
ency of  taking  Thursdays  for  the  public 
busmess,  and  that  it  was  received  with  ap- 
probation by  both  sides  of  the  House.  But 
if  hon.  Gentlemen  took  advantage  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  not  having  then  fixed 
a  particular  day  in  accordance  with  that 
suggestion,  and  now  insisted  on  bringing 
fivward  the  Motions  of  which  they  had 
giveii  notice,  they  could  be  actuated,  he 
tli^ghty  by  very  little  anxiety  to  go  to  the 
^imtij.    If  they  really  wished  to  go  to 


the  country,  they  would  second  the 
of  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  £z€k»« 
quer.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
North  Lancashire  (Mr.  Heywood)  had  the 
fullest  opportunity  of  entering  into  the 
discussion  of  his  Motion  on  that  day  fiv 
which  it  originally  stood;  but  he  had  post- 
poned it  to  a  day  on  which  it  wonld  be  im- 
possible to  proceed  with  it  if  the  Motioii 
of  the  Chai\cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  Inl 
proposed,  was  agreed  to.  He  thooffht  tbt 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  do  well  to  aet 
upon  his  original  intention,  and  move,  that 
on  and  after  Thursday,  the  29tb,  Orders 
of  the  Day  should  take  precedence  of  No* 
tices  of  Motion. 

Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  thought  the 
House  should  bear  in  mind  tliat  tbers 
were  Notices  now  standing  on  the  Paper 
for  the  29  th.  It  was  certainly  understood 
that  the  Motion  of  the  right  hon.  Grentle- 
man  was  to  apply  to  the  Thursdays  after 
the  29  th ;  and  he  might  observe  that  it 
had  always  been  considered  a  fair  thing,  is 
such  cases  as  the  present,  not  to  interrupt 
Notices  of  Motion  already  given. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  tbst 
his  reason  for  making  the  suggestion  to 
the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche* 
quer  before  Easter  in  reference  to  the  pnn 
posed  arrangement,  was  in  order  to  pre- 
vent hon.  Members  from  acquiring  a  vested 
interest  in  Motions  for  Thursdays. 

Resolved — 

"  That,  upon  Thursday,  the  Oth  day  of  1||| 
next,  and  upon  every  Thursday  fbllowiiig,  Ordwt 
of  the  Day  have  precedence  of  Notices  (»Motion." 

OUTRAGES  ON  BRITISH  SUBJECTS  IN 

TUSCANY. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  wished  to 
put  a  question  to  the  right  hon.  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  respecting  some 
outrages  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
on  British  subjects  in  Tuscany,  and  parti> 
cularlj  on  a  non-commissioned  omoer, 
named  Baggs,  belonging  to  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships  at  Leghorn.  Mr.  Baggs 
was  a  corporal  of  Marine  ArtilleiT,^^ 
longing  to  Her  Majesty's  ship  Firebrand^ 
commanded  by  Captain  Codd.  The  state- 
ment of  his  case,  as  represented  to  him 
(Lord  D.  Stuart)  was  to  the  following  ef- 
fect :  It  appeared  that  this  non-comnui* 
sioned  officer  having  landed  on  leave  al 
Leghorn,  found  that  while  walking  about 
the  town,  his  steps  were  tracked  bj  two 
officers  of  police.  He  remonstrated  with 
them  for  thus  dogging  him,  but  his  expos* 
tulations,  being  expressed  in  the  Bngtkh 
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language,  were  not  attended  to,  and  pro- 
duced no  effect.  An  altercation  ensued. 
A  Maltese  gentleman,  who  happened  to  be 
passing  bj,  yolunteered  to  act  as  inter- 
preter between  the  police  and  this  English 
subject,  who  wore  the  Queen's  uniform, 
and  was  conducting  himself  in  a  peaceful 
and  inoffensive  manner.  But  notwith- 
standing all  the  remonstrances  which  were 
conveyed  through  the  interpreter,  the  Tus- 
can police  oflScers  expressed  their  inten- 
tion to  continue  their  pursuit  of  Corporal 
Baggs.  Corporal  Baggs  then  offered  to 
go  with  them  to  the  nearest  police  station, 
and  thither  they  accordingly  proceeded. 
Arrived  at  the  station,  the  police  pro- 
duced a  chain,  and  were  proceeding  to 
put  it  on  Corporal  Baggs,  when  the  lat- 
ter, who  was  a  very  powerful  man,  re- 
sisted them  with  such  effect,  that  he 
almost  succeeded  in  putting  his  perse- 
cutors to  flight.  They,  however,  procured 
a  reinforcement,  and  thus  overpowered 
him.  They  laid  him  on  his  back  upon  a 
table,  bound  him  with  irons,  and  detained 
him  there  the  whole  of  the  night.  On  the 
following  morning  he  was  paraded  in  the 
broad  day-light,  and  still  habited  in  full 
uniform,  through  the  streets  to  another 
prison,  from  which  he  was  liberated  only 
through  the  interference  of  an  armed  party 
of  men,  who  had  been  sent  in  search  of 
him  from  the  ship,  by  order  of  Captain 
Codd.  Captain  Codd  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  communicate  the  particulars  of  this 
extraordinary  occurrence  to  Mr.  Scarlett, 
Secretary  of  Legation',  at  Florence;  and 
Mr.  Scarlett  lost  no  time  in  demanding  re- 
dress from  the  Tuscan  Government.  Ques- 
tions having  reference  to  this  affair  had 
been  asked  previous  to  the  recess  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament;  and  the  answers 
returned  to  those  interrogatories  were  to 
the  effect  that  the  whole  subject  had  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Government; 
that  the  matter  had  been  satisfactorily  ar- 
ranged ;  that  reparation  had  been  demanded, 
and  granted  by  the  Tuscan  Government; 
and  that  the  superintendent  of  police  had 
been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  eight 
days.  This  was  the  substance  of  the  an- 
swers given  on  behalf  of  the  Government; 
but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  seemed  not  to  be 
then  in  full  possession  of  all  requisite  in- 
formation on  the  subject..  He  (Lord  D. 
Stuart)  wished  to  ask  whether  since  then 
they  had  received  any  additional  infor- 
mation, and  if  so,  whether  there  would 
be  any  objection  to  lay  it  on  the  table  of 


the  House.  He  also  desired  to  know  if 
the  Government  were  now  in  a  position  to 
state  whether  the  reparation  that  had  been 
offered  on  the  part  of  the  Tuscan  Govern- 
ment was  adequate  to  the  aggravated  cha^ 
racter  of  so  unprovoked  an  outrage  on  an 
unoffending  British  subject,  wearing  at  the 
time  the  national  uniform,  and  whether 
the  Government  would  state  in  what  that 
reparation  consisted  ?  He  had  heard  a  re^ 
port  to  the  effect  that  the  Tuscan  Govern- 
ment had  directed  their  Charge  d* Affaires 
in  this  country  to  complain  of  the  conduct 
of  Captain  Codd  of  the  Firebrand^  and  to 
require  that  that  officer  should  be  repri- 
manded, or  that,  at  all  events,  some  unfa- 
vourable notice  should  be  taken  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. He  should  like  to  be  informed 
whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  that 
rumour  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  some  misapprehension 
appeared  to  exist  as  to  the  precise  nature 
of  the  inquiries  addressed  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  a  previous  occasion,  with  respect 
to  this  unfortunate  circumstance.  On  a 
former  evening  an  hon.  Member  rose  in  his 
place  and  stated  that  he  had  been  inform- 
ed that  an  officer  of  Her  Majesty's  service, 
in  full  uniform,  had  been  struck  down  and 
otherwise  ill-treated  by  the  police  in  Tus- 
cany, and  he  inquired  whether  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  Government  to  afford  any 
authentic  information  on  the  subject.  He 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  there- 
upon rose  and  stated,  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  been  inaccurate  in  stating  that  an 
officer  in  Her  Majesty's  service  had  been 
subjected  to  injurious  treatment  in  Leg- 
horn, but  that  the  facts  of  the  case  were 
these — that  a  corporal  of  marines,  who 
had  been  on  shore  upon  leave,  had  got 
into  a  squabble  with  the  police,  that  he 
had  been  very  badly  treated,  and  that  the 
Tuscan  Government  had,  in  consequence, 
imprisoned  the  head  of  the  police  for  a 
period  of  eight  days.  He  (the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  had  not  given  the  hon. 
Member  or  the  House  to  understand  that 
this  imprisonment  was  in  consequence  of 
any  demand  for  redress  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  for  at  the  same 
time  that  they  received  information  of  the 
outrage  they  were  also  apprised  of  this 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Tuscan  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  their  agent  of  police. 
The  only  additional  information  that  he 
could  afford  must  be  conveyed  in  the  assu- 
rance that  the  punishment  of  arrest  for 
eight  days  bad  never  been  accepted  as 
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sufficient  redress  or  reparation  by  the  Go- 
vernment— that  communications  had  taken 
place  and  were  still  in  progress  on  the  sub- 
ject— and  that  the  Government  were  still, 
as  at  first,  of  opinion  that  the  police  offi- 
cer's imprisonment  was  not  a  measure  of 
adequate  reparation  for  the  outrage  in- 
flicted. With  regard  to  the  other  matter 
to  which  the  noble  Lord  had  alluded — the 
statement  that  an  application  had  been 
made  by  the  Tuscan  Government  to  have 
Captain  Codd  reprimanded — he  could  only 
say,  that  he  did  not  believe  that  there  was 
the  least  foundation  for  any  such  state- 
ment, and  regarding  such  an  application, 
it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
Government  would  not  listen  to  it  for  a 
moment. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  said,  that 
if  he  had  been  correctly  informed,  no  im- 
prisonment whatever  had  been  inflicted  on 
the  superintendent  of  police.  It  was  a 
subordinate  officer  of  police,  a  constable, 
he  believed,  who  had  been  punished. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  tiie  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  on  referring  to  the  de- 
spatch, which  he  had  not  as  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  reading,  he  found  that  the 
officer  was  described  as  le  Chef  de  Poste 
de  la  Gendarmei'ie,  which,  he  apprehended, 
justified  the  expression  he  had  used  as 
Head  of  the  Police. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  would  also 
be  glad  to  learn  whether  the  Government 
were  in  a  position  to  give  any  additional 
information  respecting  the  case  of  Mr. 
Mather  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  case  of  that  gen- 
tleman being  at  present  the  subject  of 
active  communication,  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  enter  into  any  details  respect- 
ing it. 

FROME  VICARAGE— TUE  REV.  MR. 
BENNETT. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  said,  that  the  question 
which  ho  was  about  to  bring  before  the 
notice  of  the  House  was  one  of  which  the 
character  and  importance  was  not  to  be 
estimated  merely  by  the  terms  of  the  Mo- 
tion he  had  placed  on  the  paper.  If  it  had 
merely  related  to  an  omission  on  the  part  of 
an  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  a  purely  ad- 
ministrative act,  which  might  have  arisen 
from  carelessness  or  accident,  it  would  have 
been  superfluous  and  unnecessary  for  him  to 
bring  the  matter  under  the  consideration  of 
Parliament;  but  the  facts  he  was  about 
to  state  to  the  House  were  so  novel  in 
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their  character,  and  the  details  nUeh  he 
should  have  to  explain  were  so  unprece- 
dented, the  injury  done  to  interests  whieh 
ought  to  have  been  protected  was  so  great, 
the  disregard  of  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant functions  of  the  episcopate  so  ^anng; 
and  the  detriment  to  the  Church,  he  mig^t 
also  say  the  scandal  to  the  Choreh,  so 
grievous,  that  in  bringing  the  matter  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons,  he  did  not 
despiur  of  obtaining  even  its  unanimoos 
concurrence  in  his  Motion.     The  history 
of  Mr.  Bennett,   who   was  formerly  the 
incumbent  of  St.  Paul's  and  St.  Barnabas, 
in  London,  and  newly  appointed  Vicar  of 
Frome,  was  unhappily  somewhat  notorioni. 
He  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  that  farther 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  explain 
the  excitement  and  apprehension  that  were 
created  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, to  show  how  justifiable  was  the  re- 
monstrance made  by  the  parishioners  of 
Frome,  and  how  reprehensible  in  his  opin- 
ion was  the  conduct  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  in  disregarding  that  remonstrance. 
Mr.  Bennett  was  appointed  to  the  ineom- 
bency   of  St.  Paul  s,   Knightsbridge,  in 
1843,  when  that  church  was   built  and 
endowed ;  but  he  was  known  before  that 
time ;  he  had  been  known  by  his  preaeh- 
ing  and  by  his  writings,  and  those  bid 
been  so  much  noticed  by  some  partieSi 
and  so  much  complained  of  by  others,  thst 
when  there  was  a  rumour  of  his  intended 
appointment  to  the    incumbency  of   St. 
PauFs  remonstrances  and  warnings  were 
addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  London  against 
that   appointment.      He    (Mr.    Horsman) 
would  only  give  one  instance  among  othen 
of  those   warnings.     It  was  an   extract 
from  a  pamphlet  published  last  year  by 
a  clergyman   now  incumbent   of  one  of 
the  churches  of  London,  and  who  in  bis 
pamphlet  recalled  the  warning  that  he  had 
originally  given  to  the  Bishop  of  London 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Bennett.     And  here 
at  the  outset  he  must  be  permitted  to  say 
that  he  made  no  objection  whatever,  he 
had   no   complaint,   no  charge,  to  make 
against   Mr.  Bennett  on   account  of  hb 
theological  opinions.      Whenever  a  con- 
scientious opinion  or  religions  convietHm 
was  entertained  by  any  man,  be  he  laj 
or  ecclesiastic,   as  long  as  he  broke  no 
law,  violated  no  obligation,   inflicted  no 
injury  on  society,  that  conscientious  ofnn- 
ion,    that  religious  conviction,   oogfat  to 
be  respected  by  every  one,  and   aUraji 
should  be  respected  by  him  (Mr.  Hon- 
man).     But  it  was  with  leqpect  to  Hr. 
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of  Englnnij,  as  an  agent  of  the  Clmrch. 
and  with  the  acts  of  those  who  were  placed 
in  authority  over  Mr.  Bennett,  that  it  wa» 
his  (Mr.  Horsman'e)  buainess  now  to  deal. 
These  were  the  terras  in  which  the  Bishop 
of  London  waa  warned  bj  one  of  hia  own 
clergy  and  frienda  against  Mi-,  Bennett  he- 
fore  his  appointment  to  St.  Paul's: — 

"  1  hoTB  not  found,  even  in  tlie  Oxford  Traeli, 
sbonading  as  the;  do  in  snful  crrora,  HQjrthiDg  id 
the  way  of  faiss  doctrine  mora  pernieioua  than  is 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  Bennett's  published  aermons." 

.    the 


"  If  Mr.  Bennett  be  appointed  to  the  chureh 
now  erecting  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  shnii  cod- 
»ider  it  my  duty  to  e.\poso  his  &1ae  doctrine 
through  the  medium  of  the  press." 

Again  he  repented,  that  ns  to  Mr.  Bennett's 
doctrines  he  said  nothing ;  ho  quoted  that 
only  to  show  that  tlie  Bishop  of  London 
was  warned  of  tlie  embarraaaing  conse- 
quencea  that  might  ensue  from  hia  ap- 
pointment. That  warning  was,  unhap- 
pily, disregarded— unhappily  for  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, for  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  for 
the   parishioners   over  whoni   he   was   ap- 

fointed.  Of  the  proceedings  between 
843  and  1850  he  did  not  wish  to  say 
anything  but  this — tliey  knew  from  the 
best  authority  that  during  that  period 
frequent  discussions,  freqnent  renion- 
BtrancoB,  and  frequent  complaints  took 
place  between  the  Bishop  of  London  and 
Mr.  Bennett;  bat  in  1850  circumstances 
connected  with  the  churches  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Barnabas  forced  IhemselTes  upon 
public  attention  by  the  tumultuous  pro- 
ceedings which  unhappily  occurred  dur- 
ing the  services  in  those  churches.  Of 
these  proceedings  he  would  merely  state 
to  the  House  the  description  which  waa 
given  by  Mr.  Bennett  himself,  and  not 
that  which  was  given  by  any  unfriendly 
hand.  Various  descriptions,  some  of  them 
from  authentic  sources,  he  had  before  him, 
bnt  he  would  take  the  description  given  by 
Mr.  Bennett  himself  of  the  etnte  of  the 
locality  over  which  he  nas  sent  as  spiritual 
teacher,  sboicing  the  feeling  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  consequences  to  which 
that  feeling  gave  rise.  Mr.  Bennett,  in  a 
letter  to  the  noble  Lord  then  at  the  head 
>f  the  GoTemment,  made  this  statement 
u  to  occurrences  tlint  had  taken  place  on 
t  Sunday  at  his  church  during  service : — 
"I  wish  to  inform  your  I.ordihip  that  unce 
bat  time  it  has  bi^on  tliought  nccessor;  bf  the 
?oll<ie  CoDuniuioaers  ttiat  our  churoh  and  resi- 
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present  under  the  vigilnat  inspeotion  of 
poueo  conBlablcs,  who  aro  watebiog  the  streets 
without  cessation,  lest  mischief  should  arise.  I 
wish  to  inform  your  Lordship  that  on  Sunday, 
NoY.  17,  a  Tory  large  mob  of  most  tupinlluous 
and  disorderly  persons  cellectod  together  a  second 
time  all  round  the  church,  and  ttiis  nith  a  much 
greater  demonstration  of  violeaco  than  en  the 
preceding  Sunday  ;  that  a  force  of  100  constables 
waa  required  to  keep  the  mob  from  overt  acts  of 
violence  ;  that,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of 
the  police,  much  violence  was  eommilled,  and  a 
leader  of  the  rioters  taken  into  custody  ;  that  tbe 
mob  again  assembled  at  the  evening  service,  at 
three  o'clock,  and  were  guilty  again  of  violent 
cries,  yells,  and  other  noises,  battering  at  the 
doors  of  the  church,  and  disturbing  the  whole 
congregation  ;  that  similar  scenes  occurred  again 
on  Sunday,  the  31th  of  November." 
That  was  Mr.  Bennett's  own  picture  of  his 
church,  and  of  tbe  public  feeling,  regarding 
it,  unmistakeably  evinced,  lie  said  that 
one  of  those  rioters  was  taken  into  cus- 
tody and  taken  before  Mr.  Broderip,  the 
magistrate,  and  he,  in  ordering  the  dis- 
charge of  that  person,  accompanied  that 
order  with  this  remark : — 

"  The  Queen's  peace  must  be  preserved,  and 
1 1  am  determlDed  to  preserve  it  ia  ttiis  dis- 
trict ;  but  tboae  persons  have  much  to  answer 
for,  and  undertake  a  serious  responsibility,  who 
provoke  breaches  of  the  peace  by  exciting  the 
indignation  of  their  fellovr-subjeets  by  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Reman  Church  at  such  a  time  ns 
the  present,  and  exciting  the  indignation  of  those 
■rho  hold  the  religion  of  the  ooanlry." 

It  must  be  observed,  in  explanation  of  Mr. 
Broderip's  remarks,  that  it  waa  not  the 
rites  or  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  properly  so  called,  that  excited 
this  indignation;  for  although  at  that  very 
moment  the  subject  of  Papal  aggression 
had  caused  a  great  deal  of  public  excite- 
ment, the  congregntious  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  were  worshipping  in  as 
much  peace  and  safety  as  the  congregation 
of  any  church  of  the  Protestant  Establish- 
ment in  any  part  of  the  countiy.  These 
occurrences  at  St.  Paul's  forced  tlieui- 
selves  upon  the  notice  of  the  neighbour- 
hood— upon  the  notice  of  the  public  press, 
and  upon  tbe  notice  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese;  and  the  bishop  was  compelled, 
after  a  long  period  of  remonstrance,  to 
adopt  more  decisive  and  more  efficient 
measures  in  the  matter.  A  protracted 
correspondence  took  place  between  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  Mr.  Bennett,  which 
ended  in  the  bishop's  requesting  Mr.  Ben- 
nett to  resign  his  living — a  request  which 
Mr.  Bennett  construed  into  a  threat.  The 
ground  upon  which  the  hiahop  made  hia 
request,  he  sot  forth  in  bis  own  published 
2  G 
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letter  to  Mr.  Bennett;  and,  among  other 
things,  he  said,  referring  to  those  proceed- 
ings which  had  excited  so  much  public  no- 
tice and  tumult — 

*'  I  haTe  more  tha^  once  expressed  to  you  my 
fear  that  you  were  exciting  or  encouraging  in  the 
members  of  your  congregation  a  taste  for  forms 
and  obserrances  which  would  lead  them  to  seek 
for  its  fuller  gratification  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 
That  this  has  been  the  actual  result  in  some  in- 
stances there  can  bo  no  doubt.  Whether  others 
hare  occurred  of  persons  retained  in  our  com- 
munion by  the  partial  concessions  made  to  a 
morbid  appetite,  may  well  be  questioned." 

Mr.  Bennett  construed  that  letter,  toge- 
ther with  his  other  communications  from 
the  Bishop  of  London,  into  an  intimation 
to  him  that  he  had  better  quietly  resign 
his  incumbency,  for,  if  he  did  not,  legal 
measures  would  be  adopted  to  compel  him 
to  do  so;  and  Mr.  Bennett  replied  in  these 
terms: — 

"  I  dread  becoming  the  occasion  of  any  legal 
prosecution,  or  running  the  risk  of  ecclesiastical 
proceedings.  I  think  it  my  bounden  duty  to 
sacrifice  all  that  belongs  to  myself  rather  than 
place  your  Lordship  under  the  necessity  of  appeal- 
ing to  any  such  means  for  correcting  that  which, 
in  your  opinion,  is  wrong.  I  would,  then,  put  it 
to  your  Lordship  in  this  way.  I  would  say,  if 
your  Lordship  should  be  of  continued  opinion, 
seeing  and  knowing  me  as  now  you  do,  that  I  am 
guilty  of  unfaithfulness  to  the  Church  of  England  ; 
and  if  your  I>ordsliip  will  afler  that  signify  your 
judgment  as  bishop  that  it  would  be  for  the  peace 
and  well-ordering  of  that  portion  of  the  Church 
which  is  under  your  episcopal  charge  that  I  should 
no  longer  serve  in  the  living  of  St.  Paul's,  I 
would  then,  the  very  next  day,  send  you  a  formal 
resignation.*' 

The  grounds  upon  which  Mr.  Bennett  was 
prepared  to  make  that  resignation  appeared 
to  him  (Mr.  Horsman)  to  be  very  fairly 
and  clearly  expressed.  His  resignation 
was  accepted  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
who  went  into  details  of  the  history  of 
the  St.  Barnabas  controversy,  stating  the 
many  occasions  on  which  he  had  had  rea- 
son to  find  fault;  the  frequent  remon- 
strances he  had  made;  the  evidence  of 
matters  having  weekly  and  daily  got  worse; 
and  the  reason  for  which  ho  desired  and 
accepted  Mr.  Bennett's  resignation.  The 
Bishop  wrote — 

"  In  your  recently  published  letter  to  Lord  John 
Russell  you  declare  that  what  your  intention  and 
mine  was  at  the  time  of  the  consecration  of  St. 
Barnabas,  '  in  ceremonies  and  rituals,  that  it 
shall  be  now,  please  God,  for  ever  the  same,  un- 
changed, unchangeable.'  It  is  an  unavoidable 
inference  from  this  solemn  declaration  tliat  the 
novelties  of  which  I  complained,  and  which  I 
called  upon  you  to  lay  aside,  will  not  be  given  up, 
although  I  have  forbidden  them,  as  being  contrary 
to  the  Church's  order  and  intention.  This  leaves 
no  oboioo  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.    It  is 

Mr.  Sorsman 


impossible  for  me  not  to  think  that  'the  peMo 
and  good  order  of  the  Church  which  is  under  my 
episcopal  charge,'  would  be  seriously  intermpted, 
and  an  occasion  of  triumph  given  to  the  Clnu«li'i 
enemies,  if  you  were  to  oontinue  in  jtmt  praaent 
post,  deliberately  and  avowedly  dieobeying  tlie 
administrations  of  your  bishop,  and  setting  up 
your  own  judgment  of  the  Church's  intention  in 
opposition  to  his.  It  is  with  great  pain,  but  with 
no  hesitation  as  to  the  neeeasity  which  binda  aie 
to  this  conclusion,  that  I  now  aignify  mj  aoeapl- 
ancc  of  your  renewed  ofTer  to  resign  the  incum- 
bency of  St.  Paul's,  and  with  it  the  chapel  of  St. 
Barnabas." 

The  grounds  upon  which  the  Bishop  cf 
London  requested  Mr.  Bennett's  resigna- 
tion were,   first,   that  Mr.   Bennett  had 
shown  unfaithfulness  to  the  Church;  and, 
secondly,  had  shown  insubordinatioii  to  his 
bishop;  and  the  bishop  pronounced  his  de- 
liberate though  painful  and  reluctant  judg- 
ment, that  his  resignation  was  required  & 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  his  church,  and 
that  he  should  leave  the  diocese.     Upon 
these  grounds  the  bishop  requested — Mr. 
Bennett  said  **  compelled" — ^his  resu^ 
tion.  Mr.  Bennett  accordingly  resigned  St 
Barnabas.    It  was  understood  that  he  qiit- 
ted  England — it  was  said  he  had  gone  to 
visit  Rome,  and  it  was  believed  he  had  gone 
there  in  more  senses  than  one.     Of  thii, 
at  least,  the  people  of  England  felt  sine, 
that  as  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land they  had  heard  the  last  of  him — thej 
did  not  think  that  any  pulpit  of  the  Estab- 
lishment would  ever  hold  him  again,  or  any 
Protestant  fiock  own  him  as  its  pastor.   It 
was  to  the  astonishment,  therefore,  of  the 
public  that  within  twelve  months  after  Mr. 
Bennett's  forced  resignation  of  an  memn- 
bcncy  in  one  diocese,  he  obtained  a  bene- 
fice in  another — that  being  unfit  for  St. 
Paul's,  he  was  instituted  to  Frome.    In 
fact,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  was 
a  matter  that  had  created  so  great  a  d^ree 
of  astonishment  as  to  be  almost  received 
with  incredulity.     After  what  he  had  said 
and  written  when  quitting  St.  Paul's,  it 
was  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Mr.  Bennett 
should  wish  to  regain  preferment  in  the 
Church  of  England.  It  was  a  matter  of  still 
greater  surprise   that  any  patron  of  the 
Church  of  England  should  select  him  as  a 
nominee;  but  it  was  a  matter  of  the  most 
surprise  of   all  that  any  prelate  of  the 
Church  of  England  shoula  approve  and 
ratify  that  selection.     It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Bennett,  in  that  energetie 
letter  cited  by  the  Bishop  of  London  had 
vauntingly  proclaimed  himself    "  oncfaan* 
gcd  and  unchangeable."    But  an  intervaL 
of  eleven  months  had  eUpied— •!»•  tliere* 
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any  change  that  had  come  oyer  Mr.  Ben- 
nett in  that  intenral  ?  It  might  hare  heen 
rapposed  that  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  or  any  other  person  who  present- 
ed Mr.  Bennett  to  the  living,  might  have 
some  secret  knowledge  that  a  change  had 
taken  place  in  Mr.  Bennett's  opinions. 
The  time  was  short  for  such  a  change. 
Barely  tweWe  months  had  elapsed;  hut 
daring  that  interval  how  had  he  been  em- 
ployed? What  Church  had  he  belong- 
ed to  ?  What  faith  had  he  professed  ? 
With  what  congregation  had  he  mingled  ? 
Those  were  questions  the  House  would 
think  of  importance,  and  they  were  ques- 
tions which  he  had  it  in  his  (Mr.  Hors- 
man's)  power  to  answer.  He,  therefore, 
b^^ged  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
facts  he  was  about  to  relate.  He  had  al- 
ready stated  that  the  appoiutment  of  Mr. 
Bennett  to  the  vicarage  of  Frome  had 
created  a  good  deal  of  excitement  and  dis- 
easskm.  A  great  deal  had  been  said  about 
it  in  the  public  press,  and,  among  other 
publications,  a  letter  bad  appeared  in  the 
public  journals  to  which  his  attention  was 
called  in  January  last,  written  by  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England  named  Pratt, 
who  was  staying  in  Ireland.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  editor  of  the  Achill  Herald, 
and  was  in  these  terms : — 

•'Achill,  Jan.  12,  185). 
*"  Dear  Sir — A  few  days  ago  I  met  an  English 
gentleman  at  Clifden,  county  of  Galway,  and  he 
told  me  that  daring  the  last  summer  he  spent 
■eyeral  weeks  at  Kissengen,  in  Bavaria,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.  In  the  same  hotel  with  him 
was  fitaykig  the  Rer.  Mr.  Bennett,  late  of  St. 
FmA's,  Kaightabridge.  During  the  whole  period 
of  his  residence  at  the  place,  Mr.  Bennett  neyer 
once  attended  the  English  service,  but  regularly 
went  to  mass,  and  his  inseparable  companion  was 
a  Capudun  friar.  Hew  comes  it  that  such  a  man 
is  iastitutoil  to  a  living  in  the  Church  of  England  ? 
<— Toun  fait.hfii]]y,  "  Ghaslks  O'n.  Pbatt, 
"  Curate  of  Christ  Church,  Macclesfield." 

That  statement  was  very  vague.  Of  course, 
he  said  when  he  saw  it  what  any  «ther 
hen.  Grentleman  would  say,  that  it  was 
vagve;  and  aeeordiiigly  he  said,  hefore  any 
oredit  BhonM  be  given  to  that  etateaient, 
the  writer  should  be  asked  whether  he 
was  willing  to  give  the  name  of  the  party 
frem  whom  he  had  received  that  informa- 
tion. A  friend  of  his  conseqoeiitly  wrote 
to  Mr.  Pratt,  and  by  return  of  post  receiv- 
ed a  reply,  in  which  Mr.  Pratt  expressed 
his  utmost  readiness  to  give  up  his  autho- 
xity,  and  referred  him  to  a  gentleman  hold- 
ii^aa  academical  employment  not  far  &om 
Littdony  of  higheharaoter,  and  unimpeach- 
lUe  Tecaeity.    A  prirate  commonication 


was  then  made  to  that  gentleman,  asking 
him  whether  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Pratt,  and  said  to  have  been  made  upon 
his  authority,  was  correct.  He  now  held 
in  his  hand  the  reply  of  that  gentleman, 
but,  as  it  was  not  written  for  publication, 
he  would  not  read  the  name;  but  the  letter, 
with  the  name  of  the  writer,  were  at  the 
service  of  any  hon.  Gentleman  who  wished 
to  see  them.  This  gentleman  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  one  of  the  seminaries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London.    He  said — 

**  An  English  clergyman,  whose  name  in  the 
hotel-book  was  Bennett,  wearing  the  peculiarly 
longitudinal  vestment  afiected  by  the  Puseyite 
clergy,  and  travelling  in  company  with  Sir  John 
Harrington,  churchwarden  of  St.  Barnabas, 
lodged  for  three  weeks  at  the  Hotel  de  Russie, 
Kissengen,  on  the  same  floor  with  my  rooms. 
My  attention  was  called  to  him  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  hearing  the  German  waiters,  dec,  talk- 
ing about  him — his  conduct,  with  that  of  his 
friend,  being  calculated  to  attract  inquiry  as  to 
his  religion,  the  general  idea  being  that  he  was  a 
Jesuit  or  Capuchin.  I  then  found  that  he  and  his 
friend  went  every  morning  between  seven  and 
eight,  as  was  said,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
to  the  morning  service.  I  never  myself  saw  him 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  because  I  never 
went  there;  but  I  can  testify  as  to  the  regularity 
of  his  morning  excursions,  and,  as  every  one  said 
that  their  object  was  to  attend  mass,  I  presume 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  &ct.  If  there  be, 
any  one  at  Kissengen  can  attest  it.  During  the 
same  period  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  party  were 
to  be  seen  on  Sundays  in  the  English  chapel.  It 
is  a  single  room,  capable  of  holding,  perhaps,  100 
persons,  and  had  he  been  there  he  must  have  been 
at  once  visible.  But,  as  I  believe,  they  remained 
considend>ly  longer  at  Kissengen  than  myself,  the 
English  chaplain  seems  to  me  the  person  who 
could  give  the  most  convincing  tesdmony  on  this 
point.  I  likewise  heard  him  inquiring  about  a 
missal,  and  saw  a  Capuchin,  or  some  such  monk, 
going  in  and  out  of  his  room.  But  I  cannot  with 
truth  asseverate  that  within  my  knowledge  he 
was  kis  inseparable  companion.  My  rooms  were, 
unluckily,  next  to  Sir  John  Harrington's ;  un- 
luckily, as  I  was  very  ill,  and  Sir  John  constantly 
talked  in  so  loud  a  voice  that  nearly  all  his  talk 
was  forced  upon  me,  the  partitions  between  Grer- 
man  rooms  being,  as  you  probably  know,  almost 
ventriloqual.  I  was  therefore  compelled  to  hear 
long  details  about  Roman  Catholic  matters  exclu- 
sively, in  which  Mr.  Bennett  was  constantly  im- 
plicated. The  whole  effect  was  to  leave  no  doubt 
on  my  mind  whatever  that  Mr.  Bennett  was  a 
thorough  Romanist,  and  I  considered  it  so  settled 
that  I  was  never  so  astonished  as  at  perceivijqg  in 
the  pax>ers  his  appointment  to  Frome." 

There  was  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same 
effect  in  the  letter,  but  it  stated  that  the 
facts  were  notorious  amongst  all  the  En- 
glishmen resident  at  Kissengen;  and  one 
point  on  which  the  writer  especially  dwelt 
was  the  fact  of  Mr.  Bennett  nerer  having 
attended  the  Protestant  chapel  at  Kis- 
sengen^  and  he  suggested  that  an  inquiry 
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Viatragi — 


fin  that  subject  ehoiild  1>e  made  of  tho  1  the  peace  and  good  order  of  tiio  Cboidi 
then  resident  chaplain.  He  (Mr.  Hors- 1  required  his  resignation.  In  the  sainiiMr 
man)  had  felt  it  to  be  due  to  Mr.  Bennett '  of  that  year  he  vent  on  the  GoDtiDeot, 
to   obtain    evidence    from    every   reliable    and  was  a  constant  and  habitnal  attendant 


e  before  bringing  this  Motion  befoi 
Parliament;  and  therefore  after 
ing  who  was  the  Protestant  clergymi 
Kissengen  last  ycar,_  he  had  taken  tbe 
liberty  to  vfrito  to  that  gentlemon,  asking 
for  information  on  that  one  point,  as  to 
Hr.  Bennett's  attendance  at  his  chapel; 
at  tho  same  time  apprising  him  of  his 
object  in  making  the  inquiry,  and  leaving 
it  to  him  to  ansirer  or  not  as  he  thought 

He  would  not  trouble  the  House  by 


reading  his   own    Icttei 
stated   its  substance. 
not  whether  Mr.  Bennett 


at  a  Roman  Catholic  Church;    and  tb«n, 

in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  h«  re- 

at    turned  to  England,  and  was  appointed  by 

a  Protestant  bishop  as  Proteatant  minister 

over  the  Protestant  congregation  of  Frane. 

It  would   create  no  surprise  that,  nnder 

those   circumstances,   the    appointment  of 

Mr,  Bennett  to  Frome  had  created  rouch 

id  a  good  deal  of  apprehen- 

tbnt    locality.     The    people    ot 

knowing  what  had  taken  plac 


having   already    London,  and  fearing  lest  a  repetition  mi^t 


question 


take  place  in  Frome,  addressed  thenuelTea 
bit    to  the  lady  who  exercised  the  patronage  of 


of  attending  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,    the  vicarage,  deprecated  the  appointment, 
for  of  course  the  English  chaplain  did  not ,  and  implored  her  to  abstain  ftvm  a  tttf 


icipt  of 


re,  but  whether  Mr.  Bennett 
the  habit  of  attending  at  the  Protestant 
Church  ?  This  was  the  answer  he  re- 
ceived : — 

"Sandwich,  April  14,  ! 
"  Sir— I   beg    to    acknowledge    tho  rm 
your  letter  of  tbo  12th  inet.,  and  in  reply 
questian  reapectiug  tho  prcBcnt  vicjir  of  J^romo 

summer  nt  Kiasengen,  1  can  only  tay  that  1  be- 
lieve ho  did  not  at  aaj  time  farm  one  of  my 
congregation.—-!  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant,     "  F.  Le  Ciui  White, 

"  Late  British  ChaphiiD  at  Kissengon. 
"  E.  Ilortman,  Esq.,  M.P." 
Then,  having  stated  that  the  fact  of  Mr. 
Bennett's  attendance  at  mass  during  his  , 
residence  at  Kisssengen  was  notorious; 
that  the  fact  of  his  not  attending  the  Pro- 
testant chapel  at  Kissengen  was  notorious; 
and  having  brought  before  them  as  evi- 
dence of  that  a  letter  written  by  a  gentle- 
man lodging  for  weeks  in  the  same  house 
with  Mr.  Bennett  at  Kissengen,  who  stated 
that  he  went  out  regularly  every  morning 
to  the  Komao  Catholic  chapel;  and  a  let- 
ter from  the  Protestant  clergyman  saying 
that  Mr.  Bennett  never  attended  the  Pro- 
testant church,  he  thought  it  might  be  con- 
sidered as  established  in  a  manner  con- 
clusive that  during  Mr.  Bennett's  residence 
at  Kissengen,  to  oil  intents  and  purposes. 
outwardly  at  least,  he  was  a  conforniiat  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Cliurch,  and  held  no 
communion  or  sympathy  with  the  Protes- 
tant Church  of  which  ho  had  been  a  Min- 
uter. This,  then,  was  a  brief  summary 
of  Mr.  Bennett's  history  during  1851. 
In  January  of  that  year  he  relinquished 
bis  ministry  in  London,  at  the  request  of 
tlifl  Bishop  of  London,  because  the  bishop 
Mi  that  he  had  been  unfaithful,  and  that 
Ur.  Boriman 


hicli  might  produce  the  tnoat  lameotaile 
results.  Their  memorial  was  couched  in 
lan^age  strong,  hut  most  respectfnl,  ia 
a  spirit  as  temperate  as  it  was  firm.  Tbcj 

"  We  awe  it  to  God,  to  our  flocks,  to  our  dol- 
dren,  to  our  scrvanti,  to  onnelvea,  to  pnlMt 
against  tho  conRding  the  ours  of  son!*  Bmaa|  M 
to  one  from  nhosc  writings,  published  bat  ■  jsu 
and  a  half  ago,  no  cite  tbo  following  paugci,  uA 
by  any  moans  as  exhibiting  the  vbolo  of  what  n 
deem  opposed  to  the  Scriptural  truthfolnen  ofov 
beloved  Church  in  his  productions,  bat  merelj  ii 
exemplifications  of  the  teaching  which,  ai  meia- 
hors  of  that  Church,  we  lolenuilj  repodiats." 

This  memorial,  couched  in  language  m 
fitting,  signed  by  five  of  tho  dergjmcD, 
and  by  a  number  of  the  laity  of  Frome, 
attached  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, was  presented  to  the  Harehioneas  of 
Bath.  The  reply  was  that  which,  nnder 
the  circumstances,  might  obviouslj  have 
been  expected.  The  motives  which  induced 
the  appointment  were  not  such  as  wen 
hkcly  to  be  departed  from  after  the  appmnt- 
meut  was  made,  and  this  was  the  answer 
returned: — 

"  Longleat,  Jan.  3,  1SS3. 

"  RcT.  Sir — I  have  received  with  ainoere  regret 
a  communicatioD,  si^ed  bj  jourself  Mid  otlNn, 
relating  to  the  appiutmcnt  of  the  Eev.  W.  J.  E. 
Bennett  to  the  vicarage  of  Frome,  in  my  pit.  !■ 
reply  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  appointtneat  ia 
already  made,  and  cannot  be  revoked. — I  rsmkia. 
Rev.  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  "  H.  Ban. 

"  The  Hcv.  W.  B.  Calvert,  Vicarage,  Fmne." 

Now,  let  him  observe,  upon  that  act  on 
the  part  of  the  Marchioness  of  Bath  be 
did  not  intend  to  make  a  comment;  the 
Marchioness  of  Bath  exercised  therein  > 
legal  right,  and  exercised  it,  no  donbt, 
according  to  her  conscience;   and,  acting 
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BO  With  the  law,  and  according  to  her  con- 
science, it  was  not  his  wish  now  to  saj  a 
word  impeaching  the  legality  of  the  act, 
or  the  motives  which  led  to  it.  She  exer- 
cised the  power  of  patronage  duly  vested 
in  her;  hut  it  was  to  he  borne  in  mind 
that  the  right  of  patronage,  though  large, 
was  by  no  means  an  absolute  right.  Of 
all  the  rights  which  attached  to  property, 
he  doubted  whether  there  was  one  which 
ought  to  address  itself  so  directly  to  the 
conscience  of  the  proprietor  as  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  undertake  the  responsi- 
bility of  selecting  a  man  to  be  charged  with 
the  spiritual  interests  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  was  to  live;  yet  this  so  grave  and 
solemn  responsibility  the  law  had  fenced 
about  with  very  slight  restrictions.  One 
restriction  there  was,  and  almost  the  only 
one — the  patron  might  present,  but  the 
presentee  must  be  approved  by  the  bishop : 
the  sole  security  for  a  congregation  against 
the  abuse  of  patronage  existed  in  the  cha- 
racter and  conscience  of  the  bishop.  The 
patron  might  be  a  weak  man,  or  a  rash  man, 
but  there  was  the  strength  and  prudence  of 
the  bishop  to  correct  him ;  the  patron  might 
be  profligate,  but  the  bishop  was  pious;  the 
patron  might  be  an  infidel,  but  the  bishop 
at  least  was  sure  to  be  orthodox.  Here, 
then,  was  the  security  of  the  people  and  of 
the  Church;  the  impregnable  fortress  of 
the  bishop's  orthodoxy,  proof  alike  against 
assault  from  without,  and  treachery  within. 
To  this  last  refuge  the  parishioners  of 
Fromo  betook  themselves — they  appeal  to 
their  bishop,  in  a  memorial,  not  vague,  not 
indefinite,  but  showing  clearly  that  they 
had  just  views,  both  of  popular  rights  and 
episcopal  obligations.  They  placed  their 
objection  to  Mr.  Bennett's  appointment  on 
three  distinct  grounds:  first,  they  put  it  on 
Mr.  Bennett's  own  published  writings;  sec- 
ondly, on  the  Bishop  of  London's  condemna- 
tion and  virtual  expulsion  of  Mr.  Bennett 
from  the  diocese  of  London;  and,  thirdly, 
on  Mr.  Bennett's  own  statement  of  the 
reasons  and  conditions  on  which  his  resig- 
nation was  asked  and  accepted.  And,  first 
of  all,  let  him  call  the  attention  of  the 
Hous6  to  the  testimony  laid  before  the  bi- 
shop, out  of  Mr.  Bennett's  own  writings. 
Here,  again,  let  him  say,  that  if  he  made 
any  allusion  to  those  writings,  he  offered 
no  opinion  whatever  on  them,  but  adduced 
them  merely  to  show  the  facts  which  were 
kid  before  the  bishop  for  the  bishop's  own 
observation,  own  consideration,  aud  own 
judgment;  he  (Mr.  Horsman)  propounded 
no  opinion  whatever  about  those  writings, 


as  to  whether  they  were  sound  or  otherwise. 
The  two  passages  cited  by  the  parishioners 
were  taken  from  recently  published  writings 
of  Mr.  Bennett.  The  first  of  them  was 
in  allusion  to  the  decision  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the 
case  of  Gorham  v,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter : — 

"  Unless  a  certain  possibility  (namely,  as  ap- 
pears, the  reversal  of  a  recent  decision  of  the  Judi- 
cial Committee  of  Privy  Council)  be  realised,  the 
pastors  who  have  as  yet  been  enabled  to  adhere 
to  the  Church  of  England,  finding  that  she  denies 
herself,  and  forfeits  her  claim  to  catholicity,  will, 
one  by  one,  be  rejected  by  the  force  of  law  from 
her  communion;  and,  although  not  loving  the  pe- 
culiarities of  Rome,  will,  in  order  to  preserve  any 
faith  at  all,  either  in  their  own  hearts  or  in  the 
hearts  of  those  over  whom  they  are  set,  be  com- 
pelled to  seek  salvation  within  her  bosom.  This 
will  probably  happen  within  ten  years.  Then 
will  come  the  end — Protestantism  will  sink  into 
its  proper  place  and  die  ;  an.d  whatever  was  ca- 
tholic in  the  Church  of  England  will  become  Ro- 


man. 


That  was  the  first  passage  taken  from  Mr. 
Bennett's  writings,  and  laid  before  the  bi- 
shop. The  secoud,  much  shorter,  but  very 
emphatic,  ran  thus  : — 

"  All  ideas  of  the  Bible,  and  the  dispensing 
of  the  Bible,  as  in  itself  a  means  of  propagating 
Christianity,  arc  a  fiction  and  absurdity." 

Now  he  (Mr.  Horsman)  would  express  no 
opinion  whatever  as  to  these  passages; 
whether  they  called  for  condemnation  or 
whether  they  justified  accusation,  or  whe- 
ther they  might  or  might  not  be  capable 
of  explanation ;  what  he  would  say  was 
this  —  that  these  two  passages  were  laid 
before  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  by  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  Frome,  who,  calling 
his  attention  to  them,  only  prayed  him  to 
delay  before  he  granted  institution.  The 
second  point  they  laid  before  the  bishop 
was  the  testimony  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don as  to  the  character  and  proceed- 
ings of  Mr.  Bennett  when  he  was  in  that 
prelate's  diocese,  a  short  time  before. 
They  quoted  the  letter  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  could 
not  take  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Ben- 
nett as  a  title  for  orders  ;  they  quoted  the 
statement  in  which  he  gave  his  reasons  for 
wishing  Mr.  Bennet  to  resign ;  and  they 
quoted  the  fact  that  this  resignation  had 
been  at  length  accepted.  The  third  point 
which  they  laid  before  the  bishop  was  the 
letter  to  which  he  (Mr.  Horsman)  had  al- 
ready referred,  but  to  which,  as  bearing 
closely  upon  this  part  of  the  question,  and 
as  having  been  brought  so  distinctly  before 
the  bishop,  he  would  refer  again,  in  order 
to  fix  the  attention  of  the  House  upon  what 
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was  the  exact  question  brought  before  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  by  the  parishioners 
of  Frome.  These  were  the  words  which 
Mr.  Bennett  addressed  to  his  parishioners 
in  London  immediately  after  his  resigna- 
tion:— 

"  Tou  will  remember,  I  hope,  for  my  justifica- 
tion, that  in  my  proposal  to  him  (the  bishop)  to 
resi^  the  living  of  St.  Paul's,  I  certainly  said  there 
were  two  conditions — two  distinct  conditions;  not 
one  combined  with  the  other,  but  two  distinct  con- 
ditions, upon  which  my  offer  of  resignation  was  to 
be  fulfilled.  1.  He  was  to  say  that  he  was  *of 
opinion  that  I  was  guilty  of  un&ithfulness  to  the 
English  Church;'  that  unfaithfulness  being  ga- 
thered from  the  principles  of  duty  in  doctrine  and 
in  practice  set  forth  in  my  letter  of  July  15  (see 
page  92) ;  and,  that  being  so,  he  was  to  pronounce 
thereupon  his  judgment,  as  bishop,  to  that  effect. 
2.  He  was  in  the  same  manner  to  say  that  my  re- 
signation would  bo,  in  bis  opinion,  for  the  peace 
and  better  ordering  of  his  diocese.  Of  course 
when  an  oflbr  is  made  upon  an  hypothesis,  and  the 
offer  accepted,  the  hypothesis  is  allowed.  The 
bishop  has  therefore  '  pronounced  me,  in  his  judg- 
ment as  a  bishop,  guilty  of  unfaithfulness  to  the 
English  Church.'  There  can  be  no  question  what- 
ever on  this  point." 

Such  was  the  matter  laid  before  the  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells  by  the  parishioners  and 
clergy  of  Frome.  These  were  the  three 
grounds  on  which  they  begged  him  to  de- 
fer the  institution  of  Mr.  Bennett:  first, 
Mr.  Bennett's  own  writings;  secondly,  the 
condemnation  of  Mr.  Bennett  by  his  own 
bishop ;  thirdly,  Mr.  Bennett's  own  state- 
ment of  the  conditions  on  which  his  resig- 
nation had  been  made  and  accepted.  He 
would  now  ask  the  House,  under  such  oir* 
cumstances — was  it  necessary  to  ask  the 
question  at  all? — what,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, was  the  duty  of  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  ?  The  duties  of  a  bishop,  in- 
deed, were  not  very  strictly  defined.  Per- 
haps there  was  no  person  in  authority, 
ecclesiastical  or  laical,  who  wielded  autho- 
rity so  large,  with  responsibility  so  limited. 
Usually  raised  from  a  position  of  compar- 
tive  obscurity  to  one  of  great  wealth,  of 
high  rank,  of  considerable  power,  the 
bishop  was  in  that  condition  in  which  he 
might  do  very  much  as  he  pleased;  he  was 
a  dignitary  at  large,  who  could  spend  his 
time  wherever  he  fancied,  employing  him- 
self in  any  way  he  found  agreeable,  and 
doing  nothing  that  was  not  agreeable.  He 
was  accountable  to  no  one ;  if  he  were  a 
man  of  conscience,  his  powers  of  useful- 
ness were  great;  if  an  ill-disposed  man 
he  had  powers  of  mischief  measureless. 
Yet  the  power  of  the  bishop,  almost  ab- 
solute and  unlimited  as  it  was,  had  one  re- 
markable restriction;  left  to  his  own  dis- 

Mr.  Horsman 


cretion  in  ail  other  mfttten>  in  hit 

oise  of  appellate  jurisdiotion,  in  pn 

tions  to  benefices,  the  bishop  mlft  andir 

well-defined  obligations,  and  is  snbjaoftto 

strict  laws.     In  that  respect  there  was  no 

doubt  what  were  his  fiincUons,  no 

ness  as  to  his  duties;  the  obligaUoBS  i 

posed  on  him  by  the  law  were  dear ;  ths 

statutory  directions  by  which  he  was  li 

abide  were  so  plain,  so  oneqiiifoeal,  io 

peremptorily  enjoined,  that  no  man  of  ow 

dinary    intelligence    could  mbundentaod 

them,  as  no  man  with  a  conscience  eoaU 

disregard  them.     If  there  was  one  esM 

in    the   canons   more    carefully  goaidei 

against,   more  scrupulously  promed  ftr 

than  another,    it  was  this  precise   esse 

of  Mr.  Bennett,  where  a  clergyman  wlio 

had  been  instituted  in  one  diocese,  resMffd 

and  applied  for  institution  in  another.   H« 

had  set  forth  on  the  notice  paper  «fa( 

were  the  obligations  on  a  bishop,  distiiiedj 

and  clearly  required  by  the  law. 

"  No  bishop,"  said  the  law,  «« shaU  instiMi 
any  to  a  benefice  who  hath  been  ordained  bj  H^ 
other  bishop,  except  be  first  show  unto  hin  hi 
letters  of  orders,  and  bring  him  a  suflieienl  tmt^ 
mony  of  his  former  good  life  and  bdhavioiir,  if 
the  bishop  shall  require  it;  and,  lastly,  ihidl  i^ 
pear  on  due  eiamination,  to  be  wwih/  of  iH 
ministry." 

The  clergyman  so  applying  for  institatios 

must  further  lay  before  the  bishop  of  ilis 

diocese  a  certificate  signed  bj  three  beas- 

ficed  clergyman.     Amongst  the  tezi*boob 

and  authorities  on  this  question,  any  see 

would  find  the  form  of  certificate  nsnsllj 

granted  by  the  bishop  on  snch  oocasioBi. 

It  must    be  signed  by  three    heoflfieei 

clergymen,  and  if  they  were  not  of  iIm' 

diocese  to  which  the  presentee  was  remove 

ing,  it  must  be  countersigned  bj  the  Ushep 

of  the  diocese  from  which  he  came.     The 

form  of  certificate  was  in  these  words,  audi 

the  precise  words  were  eztremdj  import* 

ant: — 

**  We,  whose  names  are  hereonder  writleo,  te^ 
tify  and  make  known  that  A.  B.,  Clerk,  AM.  (« 
other  degree),  presented  (or  to  be  ooUstod,  as  Wi 
case  may  be)  to  the  canonry  (or  to  the  reetoiy  or 
Ticarage,  as  the  case  may  be)  of  — ,  in  tibt 

county  of ,  in  your  Lordship's  dioeese,  hatt 

been  personally  known  to  ni  for  the  speoe  of tlini 
years  last  past;  that  we  bare  had  opportunilNS  if 
observing  his  conduct ;  that,  during  the  whole  sf 
that  time,  we  verily  believe  that  he  lived  pioQily, 
soberly,  and  honestly ;  nor  have  we  at  any  time 
heard  anything  to  the  oontrarj  thereof;  nor  hath 
he  at  any  time,  as  far  at  we  know  and  believe^ 
held,  written,  or  taught  anything  eontnrj  to  tks 
doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  X^ted  Cbondi  o£ 
England  and  Ireland ;  and,  moreoTer,  we  believe 
him  in  our  oonscienoes  to  be,  as  to  hie  moral  eon- 
duct,  a  person  worthy  to  be  admJtled  Io  tte  wM 
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canonrf  or  benefice  (oa  the  case  may  be).  In  wit- 
BOis  whereof  we  have  hereanto  set  our  hands  this 

—  day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  — — , 

0.  D.,  Vicar  of :    E.  F.,  Rector  of , 

G.  H.,  Vicar  of .      If  all  the  subscribers  are 

sot  bmie&oed  in  the  diocese  of  the  bishop  to  whom 
the  testimony  is  addressed,  the  counter  signature 
of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  wherein  their  bene- 
fices are  respectively  situate  is  required." 

Now,  this  certificate,  so  signed  bjr  three 
beneficed  clergymen,  was  to  set  forth,  be  it 
observed,  that  for  the  three  years  last  past, 
tbej  had  constant  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  presentee,  and  that 
daring  that  period  they  were  prepared  to 
BtLj  he  had  done  nothing  against  the  doc- 
trine or  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  question  here  to  be  asked, 
then,  was,  of  course,  whether  three  bene- 
ficed clergymen  of  the  diocese  of  London 
had  signed  such  a  certificate  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Bennett,  had  certified  that  during  the 
three  years  last  past  he  had  done  nothing 
against  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England,  had  affirmed  that  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  1851  they  had  had  constant 
opportunities  of  knowing  and  observing 
Mr.  Bennett — for  the  certificate  must  apply 
to  that  year — when  Mr.  Bennett  was  on 
the  Continent,  and  in  the  habit,  as  it  clearly 
appeared,  of  frequenting  Roman  Catholic 
cnapels.  This  was  the  first  question  to  be 
asked — whether  three  beneficed  clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England  had  signed  the 
certificate  thus  required  by  law  to  be  sign- 
ed ?  Now,  he  heard,  incredible  as  it  might 
seem,  Uiat  such  a  certificate  had  been 
signed  ;  that,  incredible  as  it  might  seem, 
three  beneficed  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England,  residing  in  the  diocese  of 
London,  had  positively  signed  their  names 
to  a  statement  that  during  the  three  years 
last  past — the  year  1851  being  one  of 
those  years — they  could  answer,  from  per- 
sonal observation,  to  Mr.  Bennett's  having 
been  true  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  Church  of  England  ;  that  during  the 
whole  of  these  three  years,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  Bishop  of  London's  complaints 
had  arisen,  Mr.  Bennett  had  been  faithful 
to  the  Church  of  England,  and  had  done 
nothing  against  her  discipline  and  doctrine. 
There  was  another  question  to  be  asked. 
The  rule  was,  that,  if  all  the  clergymen 
signing  such  a  certificate  were  not  resident 
in  the  diocese  to  which  the  clergyman  re- 
paired, the  certificate  must  be  counter* 
signed  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  from 
which  he  came.  It,  therefore,  naturally 
suggested  itself  to  put  this  second,  and 
very  painful  question — Had  the  Bishop  of 


London  countersigned  this  testimonial  ? 
Had  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  procured 
Mr.  Bennett's  resignation  of  his  living  in 
London,  because  Mr.  Bennett  was  unfaith- 
ful to  the  Church,  and  insubordinate  to  the 
bishop,  signed  or  sanctioned  a  certificate 
that  during  the  whole  of  the  three  years 
last  past  Mr.  Bennett  had  been  a  faithful 
and  obedient  minister  in  his  diocese  ?  He 
heard,  again,  that  the  Bishop  of  London 
had  signed  that  certificate,  but  he  also 
heard,  though  only  as  a  rumour,  that  the 
Bishop  of  London  had  signed  it  with  a 
qualification.  Well,  now,  it  was  most  im- 
portant to  know  what  that  qualification 
was.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
practice  in  granting  these  certificates,  and 
how  the  signature  of  the  prelate  was  usually 
appended.  The  requirement  of  the  canon 
was  most  precise  on  this  point;  it  said — 

**  And  the  said  curates  and  ministers,  if  they 
remove  from  one  diocese  to  another,  shall  not  be 
by  any  means  admitted  to  serve  without  testimony 
of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  ordinary  of  the 
place  as  aforesaid,  whence  they  came,  in  writing, 
of  their  honesty,  ability,  and  conformity  to  tho 
ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  Church  of  England." 

This  canon  was  clear  enough ;  the  prac- 
tice however,  in  ordinary  cases,  was,  that 
the  three  clergymen  having  signed  the  re« 
quired  certificate,  the  bishop's  counter 
signature  was  merely  to  the  effect  of  at- 
testing  that  the  clergymen  so  signing  the 
certificate  were  resident  in  his  diocese, 
and  known  to  him,  but  vouching  in  no 
degree  for  the  accuracy  of  the  statements 
made  by  them,  and  carrying,  in  fact,  no 
allusion  whatever  to  what  was  embodied  in 
those  statements.  The  bishop's  signature 
was  merely  this — **  I  certify  that  these 
signatures  are  genuine,  and  that  the  par- 
ties are  known  to  me."  It  might  be  pre- 
sumed that,  in  accordance  with  this  usage, 
such  had  been  the  mode  in  which  the  Bi- 
shop of  London  had  given  his  signature  in 
this  case;  but  it  was  understood  that  there 
was,  in  this  particular  instance,  this  re- 
markable  deviation  from  the  usual  prac- 
tice, that  whereas,  ordinarily,  the  bishop's 
signature  merely  conveyed  an  attestation 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  clergymen's  sig- 
natures, the  Bishop  of  London,  if  he  were 
rightly  informed,  did  actually  write  on  the 
margin  of  Mr.  Bennett's  testimonial  a  cau- 
tion that  he  was  merely  to  be  unders^od 
as  certifying  that  the  clergymen's  signa- 
tures were  genuine,  but  that  he  was  no 
party  whatever  to  the  statements  which 
those  signatures  attested.  He  (Mr.  Hors- 
man)  did  not  know  whether  sudi  was  the 
ease,  but  he  had  heard  that  it  was,  and  he 
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would  assume  that  the  Bi>hop  of  Londoa 
had  so  far  hoped  to  save  his  consistency,  in 
not  be'iQg  a  party  to  any  of  the  statements 
which  the  three  clergy mc!i  might  have 
thought  fit  to  make.  This  was  certain, 
that  the  reception  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don's signature,  with  this  unusual  qualifi- 
cation, placed  an  additional  responsibility 
on  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  af- 
forded an  additional  ground  for  extreme 
prudence  and  precaution.  He  was  only 
fitatinjr  what  he  had  heard  with  rci^ard  to 
this  certificate,  but  it  was  evident  that  the 
matter  stood  thus :  either  they  had  three 
clergymen  of  tlie  Established  Church 
granting  a  testimonial  on  which  he  would 
not  further  comment,  countersigned,  if  you 
pleased,  by  their  bishop,  with  a  qualifica- 
tion, of  itself  inviting  inquiry;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  had  not  found  three  cler- 
gymen bold  enough  to  grant  that  certifi- 
cate, they  had  not  found  any  bishop  who 
would  countersign  it,  and  therefore  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  had  deliberately 
dispensed  with  one  of  those  precautions 
admitted  to  bo  essential  for  the  security  and 
good  government  of  the  Church.  But  there 
was  a  further  point.  Even  after  the  certi- 
ficate had  been  produced  before  the  bishop, 
there  was  another  duty  enjoined  by  the  ca- 
non; the  bishop,  even  after  receiving  the 
certificate,  had  another  duty  to  perform;  the 
39th  canon  required  that  **  the  bishop  shall 
satisfy  himself,  by  due  examination,  that 
the  candidate  is  worthy  of  the  ministry;'* 
and  the  48th  canon  declared  that  **  no 
minister  shall  bo  permitted  to  servo  in  any 
piaco  without  examination  and  admission 
of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.**  That  ex- 
amination, again,  was  not  a  mere  matter  of 
form;  there  was  no  point  on  which  the  law 
was  moro  explicit  or  more  strongly  laid 
down.  In  Dr.  Burn*8  Ecclesiastical  Law, 
a  judgment  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  was 
quoted,  which,  in  the  general  construction 
of  the  Statute  applied  to  all  like  cases  : — 

"  It  appears,  then,  that  there  is  to  be  an  exam- 
ination by  the  bishop,  which  is  to  precede  the 
admission  of  the  curate  ;  which  duty  of  examin- 
ation is  cast  upon  him  by  tlie  express  terms  of 
the  canon  ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  bishop  either 
will  not  examine  at  all,  or  only  in  a  mode  alto- 
gether ineffectual  for  the  purpose  for  which  such 
an  examination  is  required — if,  in  short,  ho  should 
appear  to  refuse  or  elude  the  performance  of  this 
express  duty,  the  Court  will  interfere  by  iiianda- 
mas  to  compel  such  an  examination  to  be  made 
as  appertains  to  his  duty." 

Lord  EUenborough  went  on  to  say — 

'    **  The  word  of  the  statute  is  *  approve,*  and  ho 
t  exercise  that  approbation  according  to  his 
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conscience  upon  tach  means  of  ini 
can  obtain ;  and  everything  that 
minister  to  his  conscientious  approbatioB  «r  4b- 
approbation,  and  fiiiriy  and  reasooablj  miaot  ha 
conclusion  on  snch  a  subject,  though  it  vight  set 
be  evidence  that  would  be  formallj  admitted  m  a 
court  of  law,  may,  I  am  of  opinion,  be  fttlj  tnkea 
into  his  consideration." 

On  these  grounds  the  parishioners  of  Frome 
memorialised  the  bishop,  praying  him  to 
consider  the  circumstances  which  thej  had 
laid  before  him,  and  not  at  once  grant  iB> 
stitution  to  Mr.  Bennett.  The  bishop* 
who  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
facts,  and  who  was  certainly  less  ignoruit 
of  the  law,  did  not  condescend  to  notice 
any  one  of  the  circumstances  which  had 
been  laid  before  him  by  the  memorialists. 
His  reply  was  couched  in  these  terms  : — 

"  Brighton,  Jan.  12,  185S. 

"  Rev.  and  Dear  Sir — I  have  read  and  given 
my  best  attention  to  the  memorial  signed  hf 
yourself  and  some  of  the  clergy,  and  other  per- 
sons, forwarded  to  me  from  Frome,  upon  the 
recent  appointment  of  Mr.  Bennett  to  that  living 
by  the  Marchioness  of  Bath.  I  can  assure  yea, 
had  I  not  been  satisfied  that  Mr.  Bennett  was  not 
attached  to,  or  likely  to  be  influenced  by,  the 
d«K*trines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  likely  to  in- 
tluenee  in  that  direction  others  of  any  congrega- 
tion committed  to  his  care,  I  should  have  declined 
instituting  him,  from  whatever  quarter  his  nomi- 
nation might  have  come ;  but  as  I  am  fully  satie- 
fied  tliat  Mr.  Bennett  has  a  firm  and  deep-rooted 
attachment  to  our  own  Church,  and  to  all  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  repudiatiog 
all  Romish  doctrines,  I  feel  that  I  should  he  act- 
ing unjustly  by  him,  and  uncourteously  as  well  as 
unfairly  by  the  Marchioness  of  Bath  (whose  firm 
attachment  to  our  Church  is  so  well  known),  if 
I  were  to  refuse  him  admission  into  my  diooeee. 
I  shall,  therefore,  adhere  as  firmly  to  my  intentioa 
of  instituting  Mr.  Bennett  (however  respeetable 
the  signatures  to  any  protest  may  be)  as  I  should 
hare  objected  to  have  done  had  my  opinion  of  his 
attachment  to  the  Church  been  otherwise.  I  will 
only  add,  in  conclusion,  that  as  you  and  all  those 
who  have  signed  the  protest  have  done  no  more 
than  they  considered  to  be  their  duty  in  thus  ex- 
pressing their  opinions  to  me,  and  I  have  mysdf 
as  candidly  stated  my  own  feeling  on  the  subject, 
which  I  trust  will  have  the  effect  of  allaying  any 
fears  which  they  have  entertained,  it  is  my  ear- 
nest hope  t^^at  there  will  be  no  unseemly  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  or  any  of  those 
who  have  signed  the  protest,  and  that  Mr.  Ben- 
net  will  be  received  with  kindly  feeling. — I  am. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

"R.  Bath  and  Waus. 

"  The  Rev.  H.  D.  Wickham." 

The  bishop  took  upon  himself  the  gift  of 
infallibility  to  decide  against  all  evidenee 
and  all  law,  and  adhered  firmlj  to  his 
determination  to  give  institution  to  Mr. 
Bennett  without  delay.  The  memorial- 
ists were  dispirited,  but  they  did  not  jet 
quite  despair.    Again  thej  wrote  to  tbe 
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bishop,   preferring   another  request.     To  in   England   that    should    not  stand  un*- 

their  first  letter  they  had  received  an  an-  covered  before  the  meanest  priest.     That 

swer  which,   though  not  altogether  cour-  letter  showed  something  of  the  spirit  of 

teous,  and  certainly  not  conciliatory,  was  Laud;  but  he  trusted  that  the  gentlemen 

yet  a  model   of  episcopal   kindness    and  of  England  would  never  bend  to  it.     Mr. 

Christian  courtesy  compared  with  the  reply  Bennett  was   therefore   instituted   to   the 

to  this  second  request.     Their  letter  was  vicarage  of  Frome,  with  a  large  income,  the 

now  in  these  terms : —  patronage  of  three  livings,  the  appointment 

,.  ^          T      1  e  1  oeo  of  several  curates,  and  all  the  means  and  op- 

"  Frome,  Jan.  15,  1862.  ^      •••        r     •       !_•    •   n                i*  i        ^ 

"My  Lord-I  am  requested  by  those  of  the  portumties  of  using  his  mfluence  which  were 

clergy  and  laity  who  presented  the  memorial  to  afforded  to  a  minister  of  the  Established 

your  Lordship,  praying  you  not  to  institute  the  Church  in  a  position  of  authority  and  ho- 

Rev.  Mr.  Bennett  to  the  vicarage  of  Frome,  to  Q^ur.    What  was  Mr.  Bennett *s  first  public 

acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  reply  and  to  ex-  ^   r^^            ,    of  Frome  had  not  long  to 

press  their  deep  regret  that  you  still  intend  to  V    7       ^     f  ,.     x-          r   i.-     "  ^       • 

proceed  with  his  institution,  though  he  has  not  wait  tor  an   indication   of  his   intentions, 

retracted,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  any  of  those  When  Mr.  Bennett  resigned  the  living  of 

doctrines  and  opinions  cited  in    our    memorial,  St.  Barnabas,  three  of  the  curates  also  sent 

which  create  in  us  so  much  alarm  in  their  resignations  in  a  public  letter  which 

"  At  the  same  time  we  beg  to  thank  your  Lord-  ^,         , ,           j  x    ^i_     -o*  t^             t       j 

ship  for  the  ci^dit  which  you  give  us  of  objecting  ^^^  addressed  to  the  Bishop  on  London,  in 

to  Mr.  Bennett  from  a  sense  of  duty ;  and,  upon  these  terms  : — 

the  recognition  of  this  principle,  we  now  trust  *' to  thb  lord  bishop  of  london. 

that  your  Lordship  will  so  far  oblige  us  as  to  stay  ,,  ^   Lord-We,  the  undersigned  curates  of  the 

institution  for  the  bncf  period  of  a  fortnight  in  ^^^^^^.^[  ^^^^^^^  ^^  g^    p^^l    j^nightsbridge,  and 

order  that  we  may  dehberate  cahnly  on  a  matter  g^  Barnabas,  Pimiico,  in  your  Lofdship's  diocese, 

of  such  grave  importance    and  consider  whether  ^^.       ^^^^^  f^^^^^^  churchwardens  that  it  i^ 

It  may  be  our  duty  to  take  any  further  s  eps.-  Lrdship's  desire  that  the  services  in  these 

I  am,  my  Lord,  your  very  obedient  humble  ser-  Churches  should  be  performed  in  a  manner  dif- 

^^!1  mu    T>-  V*  i>       *!.    Tj-  u        c^  vvicKHAM.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^y^^^  ^^  ^^  ^j^^     ^^^  privilege 

"  The  Right  Rev^the  Bishop  of  Bath  ^^  ^^-^^^^^  ^-^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^.^^  %^^  ^^^  .^^^ 

and  Wells.  ^^^^  Lordship's  hands. 

Was  that  an  unreasonable  request,  or  one  "  ^-  F-  ^  ^ex,        \  Curates  of 

that  should  have  been  uncourteously  re-  ,"  &  ^- ^^  ^""""i?^' f  ^*;  ^,^"^''-    , 

,  «     Tx                   x'x'       r         xi_  "  Henry  FTpyi,  Curate  of  St.  Barnabas, 

ceived  ?     It  was  a  petition  from  those  un-  .«  gt.  Barnabas'  CoUege,  PimUco, 

der  his  spiritual  charge — a  congregation  Dec.  13, 1860." 

of  men  deeply  moved  on  a  religicis  ques-  jj,  Bennett's  first  public  act  was  to  dis- 

t.on    and   showing  a  degree  of  rel.g.ous  ^Us  tho  popular  curkte  whom  he  had  found 

solicitude  on,  to  them    a  vita    pomt,  with  established  at  Frome.  and  to  put  in  his 

which  he  should  have  thought  a  Christian  j^^^  ^^^  ,.^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

bishop  might  have  shown  some  sympathy,  ^-j,^  ^^^j  ^^  ^^^^  resignation.     Mr.  Bennett 

What  was  the  reply  of  the  bishop  to  this  ^^^  instituted;  the  popular  curate  was  dis- 

letter.  signed  by  clergy  and  la.ty  m  the  ^-^^^    j,r.  De  Gex  occupied  his  place; 

pansh  of  Frome,  addressed  to  him  under  ^„j  his  (Mr.Horsman's)  narrative  was  now 

such  remarkable  and  painful  circumstances?  p„„c,„ded.    But  what  was  the  condition  in 

Some  days  elapsed  before  any  answer  at  all  ^^.^^  ^^^  parishioners  of  Frome  now  stood? 

was  returned,  and  then  the  bishop  sent  this  ^he  clergy  had  memoralised-the  laity  had 

^^^  y '                                 ^          iQ  iQ  protested — the  Nonconformists  in  the  town 

«  Rev.  and  Dear  Sir-I  beg  to  acknowledge^lhe  j?^^  ^?^^  ,*  public  meeting   at  which  thoy 

receipt  of  your  letter  containing  the  communica-  ^ad  raised  their  voices  in  behalf  of  Frotest- 

tion  you  were  requested  to  forward  to  me,  and  antlsni  and  against  what  they  termed  this 

remain,  your  foithlul  servant,  *  *  new  Papal   aggression.  *  *     [  Hear,  hear !  ] 

"  R.  Bath  and  Wells."  j^  ^^3  ^  question  which  he  begged  to  tell 

He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  comment  hon.  Gentlemen  the  Dissenters  of  England 

upon  that  production.     Those  gentlemen  had  as  strong  an  interest  in  as  the  mem- 

who  had  signed  the  memorial  had,  in  fact,  hers   of  the   Established   Church.     They 

presumed  to  exercise  that  right  of  private  might  not  be  amenable  to  the  discipline  of 

judgment  which  seemed  distasteful  to  the  the  Established  Church;  but  who  could  say 

bishop,    and  they  had  met  with  their  re-  that  the  Protestantism  and  Christianity  of 

ward.    He  remembered  reading  that  Arch-  England  had  not  been  deeply  indebted  to 

bishop  Laud  was  said  to  have  expressed  the  Dissenters  ?     Too  often  had  we  found 

a  hope  that  ho  should  see  the  day  when  that  the  Church  Establishment  had  become 

there  should  be  never  a  Jack  Gentleman  the  instrument  for  conversions  to  another 
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fftith;  but  among  Dissenters  those  conyer- 
sions  had  been  rare;  and  the  time  might 
jet  come  when  among  the  Dissenters  of 
England  might  be  found  the  best  bulwark 
against  any  aggressions  upon  the  Protest- 
antism of  the  country.  But  he  would  repeat, 
and  he  thought  it  an  indication  of  opinion 
which  ought  not  to  be  sneered  at,  that  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  of  this  country  had 
protested  against  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Bennett.  In  consequence  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, many  of  the  most  respectable  fa- 
milies of  Frome  had  absented  themselves 
from  the  church.  The  trustees  of  one  of 
the  charity  schools,  twelve  in  number,  had 
met  and  passed  a  resolution  by  a  majority 
of  nine  to  three,  that  the  school  children 
should  not  frequent  it.  One  of  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's curates  from  the  diocese  of  London 
had  already  been  transported  to  Frome. 
The  people  of  Frome  knew  this;  they  knew 
that  in  the  diocese  of  London  two  of  Mr. 
Bennett's  curates  went  over  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  even  whilst  ministering  in  the 
Church  of  England :  they  knew  also  that 
to  the  very  last  moment  before  their  de- 
parture they  were  making  use  of  every 
opportunity  which  their  official  position,  and 
the  facilities  of  access  they  obtained  to  fami- 
ilies,  might  give  them,  of  making  converts  to 
that  Church  whose  doctrines  they  had  them- 
selves embraced.  They  knew  that  Mr.  Ben- 
nett had  established  a  convent  of  Sisters 
of  Mercy  in  the  parish  of  St.  Barnabas, 
and  that  nearly  every  one  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  had  gone  over  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  that  others  of  his  congrega- 
tion, neither  few  in  number  nor  obscure  in 
station,  had  followed  their  example.  The 
people  of  Frome  knew  all  this,  and  they 
felt  that  they  were  not  safe  from  the  repe- 
tition of  a  similar  occurrence.  But  the  case 
of  those  who,  under  Mr.  Bennett's  pre- 
vious charge,  had  joined  Rome,  was  not  the 
worst.  Many,  no  doubt,  who  had  left  one 
faith  and  embraced  another,  had  found  some 
resting  place  for  their  conscience;  but  many 
there  were  who  had  gone  to  the  verge 
of  the  precipice,  but  had  not  passed  be- 
yond it;  who  had  gone  too  far,  and  yet  hod 
not  advanced  far  enough;  who  had  been 
unsettled  in  one  faith  without  being  estab- 
lished in  another.  The  misery  that  had 
been  created  in  families  by  these  proceed- 
ings of  Mr.  Bennett's  was  not  to  be  told. 
He  was  speaking  in  the  presence  of  those 
who  could  bear  fatal  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
what  he  was  stating — who  knew  the  family 
affliction,  the  domestic  sorrows,  the  social 
diitrust  that  had  been  diffused  throughout 
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his  late  parish — who  had  hetad  of  the 
parental  anguish — who  had  been  told  erea 
of  broken  hearts.  Those  things  had  oe- 
curred  in  London,  and  might  wej  not  bo 
repeated  at  Frome  ?  Where  was  tho  re- 
dress ?  The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wdls 
said  that  he  was  satisfied ;  bnt  wero  the 
Protestants  of  England  satisfied?  Was 
Parliament  satisfied?  Was  there  no  re- 
dress for  these  things  ?  Where  was  it  to 
be  found  ?  Not  in  the  morality,  nnhappily, 
of  our  clergy — not  in  the  eonseienoes  of 
our  prelates.  Our  clergy  were  too  much 
mistrusted,  our  prelates  too  deeply  tainted. 
But  the  laity  of  England,  thank  (iod,  were 
yet  sound.  It  was  the  laity  of  England 
who  were  the  Church  of  England;  tbej 
were  its  strength,  they  were  its  souad- 
ness,  they  constituted  its  hop^,  and  it  was 
for  the  laity  of  England  to  bestir  them- 
selves  on  occasions  such  as  these.  And 
how  could  they  do  it  so  legitimately  as 
through  their  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment? He  invited  the  House  to  prooeed 
in  that  manner  which  was  most  m  oon* 
formity  with  our  ecclesiastical  constitntion 
and  Parliamentary  precedent.  He  proposed 
that  Parliament,  representing  the  laity  of 
England,  should  lay  their  petition  at  the 
foot  of  the  Throne;  that  they  should  pray 
the  Sovereign  that  she  would  add  one  other 
to  the  many  claims  which  she  had  already 
established  to  the  love  and  admiration  m 
her  grateful  subjects;  that  she  would  show 
herself  the  protector  of  her  people  and  ihear 
religion,  not  against  assaults  from  withouti 
but  against  treachery  from  within;  not 
against  enemies  avowed,  but  against  her 
own  unworthy  sons;  and  when  that  un- 
worthiness  should  be  found  in  high  plaoes, 
that,  by  compelling  even  the  dignitaries  of 
the  Church  to  show  that  obedience  to  the 
laws  which  tho  Bishop  of  Bath  and  WeUs 
had  so  wantonly  repudiated,  she  wonld 
purge  that  great  scandal  from  the  Chnreh 
of  which  she  was  the  appointed  head,  and 
vindicate  her  title  as  Defender  of  that 
Faith  on  which  had  been  established  hor 
people's  liberties  and  her  own  Throne. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"  Tliat  an  Humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Iler  Majesty,  praying  that  She  will  be  grsoioiiily 
pleased  to  direct  inquiry  to  be  made,  whether  due 
respect  was  paid  to  tho  Decrees  of  the  Ooostitii- 
tions  and  Canons  Ecclesiastical  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  tho  recent  institution  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bennett  to  the  Vicarage  of  Frome." 


The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHB. 
QUER:  Sir,Idonotthinkthatitiapos«blo 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  quaa* 
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tioD  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Houbo.   And 
when  I  think  to  what  a  class  of  discussions 
the  present  debate  may  give  rise,  if  the 
House  sanction  the  Motion  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  has  made,  I  confess  that  I  look 
to  our  Parliamentary  future  as  rife  with 
elements  of  very  peculiar  interest.     Sir, 
I  myself  am  not  rising  now  to  offer  any 
opinion    upon    the    circumstances    which 
the  hon.   Gentleman  has  laid  before  the 
House  this  evening.     I  never  felt  more 
acutely  the  inconvenience,   in  a  popular 
assembly  like  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
discussions  such  as  that  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged.   But  I  have  been  very  much 
struck,  while  I  listened  to  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  with  the  inadequacy 
of  the  proposition  which  he  has  made  for 
dealing  with  the  circumstances  to  which 
he  has  called  our  attention.     According  to 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  a  very  great  griev- 
ance is  experienced  by  some  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects,  and  that  too  with  regard 
to  matters  which  are  peculiarly  calculated 
to  interest  the  feelings  of  her  subjects.  But 
I  do  not  understand  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  really  proposed  any  remedy  for 
this  grievance  which  he  has  alleged.     I 
think  that  before  the  House  assents  to  the 
Address  to  Her  Majesty  which  he  pro- 
poses, it  will  do  well  to  consider  whether, 
by  agreeing  to  it,  they  will  establish  any 
authority  which  will  be  able  to  cope  with 
the  circumstances  to  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  referred.     Suppose,   for  ex- 
ample, that  the  House  assents  to  this  Mo- 
tion— suppose  that  Her  Mcyesty  has  issued 
a  Commission  to  inquire  into  these  circum- 
8tances--^which,  in  fact,  is  what  the  hon. 
Gentleman  is  seeking — no  authority  will 
accompany  that  Commission  of   Inquiry 
which  wiU  force  any  one  to  make  any 
communication  which  he  is  unwilling  to 
offer.     That  Commission  of  Inquiry  will 
not  have  the  power  to  obtain  from  the 
very  individuals  whom  the  House  would 
probably  wish  to  be  subjected  to  its  in- 
quisition that  information  which  they  might 
require.     It  appears  to  me  that  upon  the 
atatement  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  one  of 
these  two  alternatives  must  turn — either 
that  there  is  at  present  existing  a  remedy 
for  this  alleged  grievance,  or  that  there  is 
not.     I  speak,  of  course,  upon  such  a  sub- 
ject with  a  deference  that  must  become 
any  Member  of  this  House  who  has  not 
the  particular  learning  which  applies  to 
these  qnestions ;  but  I  have  always  under- 
•toedi  and  I  oannot  help  belieying,  that 


there  must  be  an  appeal  from  the  prelate 
who  acts  in  contravention  of  the  canons  of 
the  Church  to  the  archbishop.  If  then 
there  be  an  appeal  to  the  archbishop,  if 
the  conduct  and  decisions  of  the  prehite 
are  subject  to  that  superior  revision,  that 
surely  must  be  a  reason  whv  the  House  of 
Commons  should  not  interiere  before  that 
appeal  has  taken  place,  and,  in  lieu  of 
having  recourse  to  such  a  tribunal,  should 
not  substitute  a  means  which  is  confessedly 
so  inadequate  to  obtain  the  result  which  is 
desired.  But  I  may  be  told,  though  I 
shall  be  somewhat  surprised  if  I  am  told, 
that  no  such  appeal  exists.  Well  then,  is 
it  not  clearly  a  case  for  the  legislation  of 
Parliament,  if  a  remedy  does  not  exist  for 
the  alleged  grievance,  and  that,  too,  one 
of  so  important  a  character  ?  Parliament 
may  no  doubt  issue  a  Commission,  which 
may  subject  all  the  individuals  concerned 
to  a  most  searching  inquiry,  which  may 
obtain  that  inforogtation  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  desires,  and  may  lay  before  the 
House  all  those  details  which  may  be  the 
foundation  of  sound  useful  and  necessary 
legislation.  I  know  that  many  persons 
are  of  opinion  there  is  a  too  great  facility 
in  the  institution  of  clergymen  to  benefices. 
I  do  not  wish  myself  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  that  subject ;  I  do  not  wish  to  enter 
into  any  controversy  on  subjects  of  this 
kind  on  the  present  occasion;  but  I  can 
easily  understand  that  such  an  opinion 
may  exist,  and  that  there  are  many  who 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  proper  subject 
on  which  to  legislate,  in  order  that  some 
checks  and  some  increased  control  should 
be  established  on  a  subject  which  interests 
the  feelings  of  every  person  in  this  country. 
But  in  what  way  does  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  meet  this  difficulty? 
I  think  that  with  his  view  of  this  case  he 
was  perfectly  justified  in  bringins^  this 
question  before  Parliament.;  and  i  think 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman,  if  he  is  of  opinion 
that  no  remedy  exists  for  the  grievance 
which  ho  believes  to  be  suffered  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Frome,  would  be  taking 
a  most  justifiable  and  legitimate  course  if 
he  proposed  to  legislate  on  the  subject. 
But  if  a  remedy  exists,  as  I  think  and 
believe  that  it  does,  in  an  appeal  to  the 
archbishop  or  otherwise,  then  I  think  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  must  himself  believe 
that  these  means  should  be  had  recourse 
to  before  this  House  agrees  to  a  Resolu- 
tion like  that  which  he  recommends.  If 
it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  that  no  such  means 
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exist,  then  I  think  that  he  must  feel 
that  the  proposition  which  he  has  recom- 
mended is  inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
grievance  which  exists,  and  that  he  must 
call  on  the  Legislature  in  a  becoming  man- 
ner to  meet  the  conjuncture  to  which  he 
has  called  attention.  I  have  addressed 
myself  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
without  wishing  to  give  any  opinion  upon 
the  merits  of  the  important  case  which  he 
has  brouffht  before  the  House.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  vindicate  the  character  of  any 
clergyman  who  it  can  be  shown  has  be- 
haved in  a  manner  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  Mr.  Bennett  has  conducted  himself. 
I  do  not  give  any  opinion.  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  give  one,  on  any  of  these  important 
circumstances.  I  feel  that  this  is  not  a 
tribunal  which  should  decide  upon  ques- 
tions like  that  which  has  now  been  brought 
before  the  House.  I  feel  the  inconveni- 
ence of  an  assembly  like  the  present  to 
decide  upon  such  a  subject,  mainly  upon  a 
statement  by  the  hon.  Gentleman.  But 
what  I  wish  to  impress  on  the  House  is,  not 
to  be  led  away  to  adopt  a  Resolution  which 
will  be  inefficient  to  attain  the  purposes 
contemplated  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
which  in  itself  is  one  that  I  think  they  would 
find  extremely  inconvenient,  if  adopted. 
Commissions  of  inquiry  issued  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty, without  any  power  to  elicit  the  infor- 
mation which  they  are  sent  forth  to  obtain, 
are  a  mockery,  which  it  is  very  unwise  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  have  recourse  to.  If 
Commissions  of  Inquiry  are  issued  under  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  and  for  extraor- 
dinary purposes,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  we  should  take  care  that  those  in- 
quiries should  be  really  efficient,  and  that  the 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry  should  be  accom- 
panied with  powers  which  will  secure  the 
means  of  eliciting  the  information  they 
souorht  for.  I  cannot  think  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  will  feel  it  his  duty  to  press 
this  Resolution  to  a  division.  He  has 
brought  before  the  House — and  I  think  he 
was  justified  in  doing  so — matters  of  grave 
importance  which  must  be  interesting  to 
all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and 
having  done  so,  I  trust  the  hon.  Gentleman 
will  be  satisfied  with  having  directed  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  subject.  It 
is  quite  impossible  that  conduct  like  that 
which  he  has  alleged  in  this  case  should 
take  place  without  being  the  subject  of 
public  comment  and  examination.  And 
whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  case, 
no  one  can  doubt  that  public  discussion 
upon  such  subjects  must  ultimately  be  at- 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


tended  with  public  advantage.  But  I  must 
recur  again  to  the  consideration  of  that 
point  which  I  have  already  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House — that  when 
a  grievance  like  this  is  alleged,  and  a  re- 
medy exists,  as  I  believe  it  does,  the  House 
surely  will  not  sanction  the  issuing  of  a  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  which  has  no  power  to 
elicit  and  secure  the  information  which  it 
wishes  to  obtain;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  remedy  docs  exist,  it  surely  is  the  duty 
of  Parliament  to  legislate  upon  such  a  sub- 
ject, and  to  secure  that  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  cases  of  grievance,  a  remedy  should 
be  supplied  by  law.  In  either  alternative 
I  cannot  feel  that  the  House  of  Commons 
would  be  taking  a  course  which  meets  the 
difficulties  of  the  case,  or  which  becomes 
itself,  if  it  only  prays  for  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry  to  issue,  which  will  go  forth  to 
perform  its  task  without  the  power  which 
is  necessary  to  insure  its  fulfilment,  and 
which  will  disappoint  all  public  expectation, 
and  can  only  lead  to  protracted  discus- 
sions, without  securing  that  settlement 
which  we  all  desire.  Let  me  also  press 
upon  the  attention  of  the  House  that  we 
only  evade  the  difficulty  by  acceding  to  a 
Motion  like  that  made  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man. We  should  be  establishing  a  pre- 
cedent which  you  may  be  sure  you  would 
find,  ere  long,  precrnant  with  difficulty  and 
embarrassment.  I  cannot  understand,  if 
you  adopt  the  Resolution  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman,  how  a  single  clergyman  can  be 
be  instituted  to  any  living  without  the 
House  of  Commons  interfering  to  challenge 
the  propriety  of  his  induction  in  every  in- 
stance. What  do  you  do  by  assenting  to 
this  Motion  ?  You  address  Her  Majesty 
to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  the  institu- 
tion of  an  individual  into  a  living;  and  a 
precedent  will  thus  be  furnished  for  con- 
tinual mischievous  interferences,  but  not 
for  any  beneficial  settlement  of  the  difficul- 
ties and  grievances  of  which  you  complain. 
I  trust,  therefore,  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, satisfied  with  having  brought  amply 
and  ably  before  the  House  a  subject  of 
very  great  importance,  and  indeed  of  an 
importance  which  cannot  be  exaggerated; 
satisfied  also  that  none  of  the  persons 
connected  with  these  transactions  can  rest 
without  placing  their  conduct  fairly  be- 
fore the  country;  feeling  that  correct  and 
complete  views  of  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  this  case  will  now  be  the 
consequence  of  this  discussion;  feeling  that 
it  is  his  duty,  from  the  position  which  he 
has  taken  himself  with  regard  to  this  qiies- 
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tion,  either  to  have  recourse  to  the  remedy 
which  the  law  supph'es,  or,  if  the  law  sup- 
plies no  remedy,  himself  to  propose  the 
redress  which  new  legislation  will  offer;  1 
say.  Sir,  that  I  trust  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, feeling  these  considerations,  will  not 
press  to  a  division  a  Resolution  which  1 
am  sure  will  he  pregnant  with  great  incon- 
venience and  great  emharrassment  to  our 
future  deliberations.  I  therefore,  beg  to 
move  the  Previous  Question. 

Sir  harry  VERNE Y  hoped  that  his 
hon.  Friend  would  not  accept  the  advice 
which  had  just  been  given  him  by  the  right 
hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It  must 
be  evident  to  the  House  that  this  question 
was  one  of  considerable  embarrassment  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  because,  in  spite 
of  the  command  of  language  which  he 
usually  possessed,  it  was  most  evident  to 
every  individual  present,  that  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  his  address  he  was 
at  a  greater  loss  for  some  means  to  answer 
the  able  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  brought  this  question  forward,  than  he 
(Sir  H.  Verney)  believed  he  had  ever  been 
before.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  indeed, 
had  found  himself  utterly  unable  to  parry 
the  attack  which  had  been  made  upon  a 
portion  of  the  conduct  of  the  Establishment 
to  which  they  all  belonged,  and  which  they 
were  all  anxious,  if  possible,  to  defend. 
Did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  mean  to 
stand  there,  as  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown  in  that  House,  to  tell  them  that  the 
Queen,  as  **  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  had 
no  power  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  cir- 
cumstances of  a  most  important  nature  con- 
nected with  the  Church  ?  He  (Sir  H.  Ver- 
ney) could  not  believe  that  such  was  the 
fact.  Was  it  to  be  stated  in  that  House 
that  a  prelate  had  instituted  a  clergyman 
who  had  been  guilty  of  the  practices  of 
which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bennett  had  been 
guilty,  and  no  answer  was  to  be  given  to 
these  allegations?  There  was  far  greater 
danger  to  the  country  from  the  abuse  of 
their  power  by  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  than  in  the  attacks  of  foreign 
foes,  or  of  those  who  might  seek  to  impair 
our  institutions,  greatness,  and  power.  He 
therefore  hoped  that  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Cockermouth  would  persevere 
with  his  Motion;  that  nothing  would  in- 
duce him  to  allow  the  question  to  be  shelv- 
ed, but  that  he  would  afford  the  House  an 
opportunity  of  fairly  and  honestly  express- 
ing its  opinion  upon  it. 

Sir  ROBERT  H.  INGLIS  said,  he 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 


Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  that 
House  was  not  a  fit  tribunal  for  the  dis- 
cussion and  decision  of  a  question  like  the 
one  which  had  just  been  brought  before 
them.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
stated  unanswerably,  that  if  once  they  ad- 
mitted the  principle  that  an  alleged  griev- 
ance with  respect  to  the  institution  of  a 
particular  individual  was  to  be  brought 
legitimately  before  the  House,  every  sub- 
sequent presentation  might  be  brought  be- 
fore them,  and  there  would  be  few  occa- 
sions on  which  there  would  not  be  found 
grounds  more  or  less  plausible  for  bringiug 
such  cases  before  the  House.  Granting, 
if  they  pleased,  that  there  was  a  primd 
facie  case  for  inquiry,  he  defied  his  hon. 
Friend  who  last  addressed  the  House,  or 
any  other  person  to  contest  the  conclusion 
of  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, namely,  that  if  they  adopted  the  Re- 
solution, they  could  not  stop  there.  An- 
other point  to  be  borne  in  mind  was,  that 
it  would  be  a  hrutumfulmen  for  the  Queen 
to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  Resolution,  and 
issue  a  Commission  of  Inquiry;  for  did  any- 
body in  that  House  suppose  that  the  parties 
implicated  in  this  discussion  would  succumb 
to  a  Commission  issued  at  the  request  of 
one  branch  of  the  Legislature  only  ?  Had 
they  not  had  sufficient  experience  to  show 
that  the  power  to  enforce  attendance  in 
such  cases  was  absolutely  wanting  in  such 
cases?  He  would  not  attempt  to  go  into 
the  merits  of  the  particular  case  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Horsman)  had  brought 
before  them.  He  limited  himself  to  the 
consideration  of  the  fact,  that  the  House 
of  Commons,  consisting,  not  as  an  hon. 
Member  had  said,  of  members  of  the 
Church  of  England— he  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis) 
wished  it  did — but  of  various  sects,  was 
not  a  fit  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  such  a 
case.  The  hon.  Member  had  flattered  them 
a  little  too  much  when  he  assumed  that  the 
Members  of  that  House  were  all  equally 
interested  either  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
external  fabric  or  the  internal  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  fact  was, 
that  they  were  not  a  tribunal  to  which  any 
English  churchman  would  willingly  sub- 
mit questions  connected  with  either  his 
faith  or  his  practice  as  a  churchman.  Did 
the  House  consist — possibly  it  might — he 
often  believed  it  did — of  a  majority  of 
Members,  nominally  at  all  events,  and  per- 
haps consistently,  attached  to  the  Church 
of  England?  And  even  if  this  were  so, 
would  it  be  contended  by  any  one  that  that 
House  constituted  such  a  tribunal  as  other 
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members  of  the  Church  would  willinglj 
make  their  appeal  to  ?  Who  in  that  House 
represented  anj  of  the  four  parties  whose 

interests  were  now  brought  under  discus-  he  conducted,  he  thought 
oussion  ?  Who  represented  the  Rev.  Mr. ;  to  see  that  those  rules 
Bennet  ?  who  represented  the  parishioners  '  And  that  was  all  that 
of  Frome  ?  who  represented  the  Bishop  of  present  occasion.  It  had  laid 
Bath  and  Wells  ?  or  who  represented  the  |  rules  for  the  goremment  of 
Bishop  of  London  ?  Was  it  possible  for '  A  scandal  had  now  arisen  in 
that  llouse  to  pass  a  Resolution  like  that  j  The  parishioners  of  Frome 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Cocker-  a  clergyman  of  that  particnkr 
mouth  (Mr.  llorsman),  which  anticipated ,  been  sent  among  them  wboai 
and  ttHsumod  the  guilt  which  he  called  practices  were  contrary  to  the 
upon  tho  IIouso  to  investigate?  The  argu- '  stipulations  of  tho  law.  Thej 
iiients  and  facts  that  had  boon  brought  for-  '  pealed  to  the  proper  authoritr,  ' 
ward  were  all  ono-sideil.  and  were  not  met  ^  of  the  diocese;  and  they  had 
hy  any  antagonistio  statemont  by  any  one  redress.  Well,  what  were  they  to  40  ? 
authorUod  to  present  it  to  the  House.  And  They  could  not  appeal  to  Her  Ibnaly. 
hb  was  satiiiilud  they  would  best  discharge '  They,  therefore,  came  before  thmt  Hothi 
thuir  duty,  and  save  tho  llouso  from  being  asking  that  justice  should  be  done 
in  futuro  the  arona  for  Huch  discussions  as  them  and  the  obnoxious  pastor,  mud 
this  iii'oMoiit,  hy  adopting  tho  course  pro- !  taking  that  on  an  inquiry  it  would  be 
jitisod  hy  tho  right  hoii.  Uontleman  the  apparent  that  the  practices  of  Mr. 
<3liuiioollor  of  the  Kxohequer.  j  nctt  were  contrary  to  the  faith  thej 

Mu.  I'l  W  A  \l'V  Maid,  that  tho  same  fallacy   rated,  and,  if  permitted  to  be 


with  roiiiMuit  to  tho  proposition  of  his  hon.  j  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  IIm 
Kiloiid  tlio  Moiiihur  for  I'ockormouth  (Mr.  '■  Church  of  Rome  instead  of  the  Chmtkrf 
llor»iiiaii)  hud  pervaded  tho  speeches  England.  On  what  ground  cenld  IIm 
hoth  of  tlio  right  hon.  (>hanoollor  of  the  ;  llouse  of  Commons  resist  the  appeal,  mm 
l44oliiM|uor  niitl  of  tho  hon.  Member  for  the  granting  that  thus  a  precedent  would  be 
Diiivorniiy  ofOxford  (Sir  R.  IngUs).  His '  established  ?  In  that  House  Her  Majes- 
(Mr.  Kwurt^H)  hon.  Krioud  had  not  called  ty*s  Ministers  were  acting  for  Her  Ma- 
iipdii  that  llouMo  to  conntituto  itself  a  tri- !  jesty,  and  they  were  bound  to  see  that  the 
IiuhhI  tor  tho  Invohtigution  of  thin  matter, '  House  should  not  overlook  thoae  thmgs 
hut  iiioi  oly  to  iiitorpoMo—  to  ask  tho  proper  '  which  were  calculated  to  be  injurious  to 
auittoritioM  In  whom  tho  power  was  vested  the  religion  of  which  Her  Majesty  was  the 
to  ooiiiluot  Muuh  an  iuvoatigation.  Now :  head.  The  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the 
lhi»,  ho  nmintuiiied,  was  a  perfectly  con-  Exchequer  met  the  Motion  of  bis  (Mr. 
Ntitulioual  oourho,  and  one  wnioh  was  con- ;  Hume^s)  hon.  Friend  by  denying  the  fitness 
Atiiiiily  uitiiptod  ill  tho  oahch  of  Addresses  of  the  tribunal  to  which  he  proposed  to  le- 
Iti  (ho  ('Tiiwu.  Niithing  could  ho  more  ab- ;  fer  this  question.  But  he  (Mr.  Hume)  re- 
Aunl  or  iui}tolilio  than  for  that  llouse  to  collected  twenty  instances  in  which,  in 
ooiostiluto  iUolf  a  tribunal  for  the  settle- ;  cases  similar  to  this,  Commisaions  of  In- 
iitoiit  of  thoologlualquoMtiona;  butithadthe  '  quiry  had  been  appointed,  on  an  Address 
piiwor  ImiIIi  of  making  lawH  and  of  putting  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  inqture  into 
iho  liiWA  in  niiition,  by  apiH^aling  to  the  the  existence  of  alleged  grieTanees.  He 
pr4i|Mir  uuthoritios  who  were  charged  with  might  refer  to  the  well-known  case  of  the 
thai  duty :  that  was  all  that  his  hon. !  Commission  which  was  appointed  in  coe- 
Krioud  hud  iinkinl  thorn  to  do.  !  sequence  of    the   Motion   which   he  had 

Mu.  IliiMK  Huid,  ho  would  state  clearly  ;  brought  forward  with  respect  to  the  mis- 
to  tho  UoUMo  tlio  grounds  ui>on  which  he  appropriation  of  the  revenuea  of  the 
would  Nupport  tlio  Motion.  This  House '  Church,  and  the  evils  which  arose  from 
was  no  doubt  tho  most  improper  tribnnal  the  non- residence  of  the  clergy.  A  Com- 
Ibr  dealing  with  religious  questions.  But,  i  mission  having  been  appointed  to  inqune 
then,  the  House  had  constituted  itself  such  into  these  subjects,  a  measure  was  passed 
a  tribunal.  He  never  wished  to  hear  such  '  which  corrected  the  abuses  to  which  he 
discussions  in  it,  and  had  always  depre-  had  referred;  and  to  it  he,  in  a  great  mss- 
eated  them,  but  he  did  not  see  how  they !  sure,  attributed  the  improred  usefohisis 
^  1  be  avoided  so  long  as  they  had  a  and  e£Sciency  of  the  Church  of  Ea^BDii, 
established  by  law.  The  House  and  its  greater  freedom  fron 
S.  H.  Inglis  ' 
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Sorely,  where  the  public  propertj  bad 
been  applied  by  law  to  the  support  of  re- 
ligious teachers,  that  House  had  a  nght, 
upon  complaint  being  made  of  their  con- 
duct, to  address  the  Crown  to  institute  an 
inquiry  into  it.  It  would  be  next  to  in- 
sanity for  a  private  Member  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  on  such  a  subject  until  the  correctness 
of  the  facts  stated  by  the  inhabitants  had 
been  ascertained  by  inquiry.  He  believed 
that  a  more  legitimate  case  for  inquiry 
than  the  present  had  never  been  made  out, 
and  he  warned  those  who  now  refused  to  in- 
quire into  the  abuses  of  the  Church  that  the 
time  might  come  when  those  abuses  would 
endanger  the  existence  of  the  institution. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  felt  the 
force  of  what  had  been  stated  by  the  right 
hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  namely, 
that  the  constitution  of  the  Church  would 
most  likely  have  provided  a  remedy  for 
the  grievance  complained  of.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  possible  that  in  the  lapse 
of  years  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Con- 
stitution for  the  remedy  of  such  abuses 
might  have  grown  rusty.  He  was,  how- 
ever, quite  certain  that,  the  question  hav- 
ing been  raised,  the  country  would  demand 
that  it  should  be  fully  investigated :  this 
was  a  question,  which  having  been  raised, 
must  be  dealt  with.  And  though  he  should 
wish  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  decide  how  the  investigation 
should  be  made,  so  that  they  in  the  proper 
and  due  exercise  of  the  privilege  vested 
in  them  of  advising  Her  Majesty,  should 
indicate  the  course  that  ought  to  be  taken, 
he  would  beg  the  Government  not  to 
imagine  that  the  question  could  be  passed 
over  without  satisfying  the  public  by  a  full 
inquiry.  Although  he  deprecated  the  in- 
terposition of  the  authority  of  that  House, 
since  that  might  be  thought  to  trench  upon 
the  independence  of  the  Church  of  England, 
for  his  own  part  he  did  not  see  any  spe- 
cific objection  to  the  Commons  of  England 
addressing  the  Crown  upon  this  subject; 
nevertheless,  he  ventured,  as  an  indepen- 
dent Member,  determinately  attached  to 
the  Church  of  England,  to  beg  of  the 
Government  not  to  ask  the  House  to  ignore 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for   Cocker  mouth,   without  sug- 

f eating  some  practical  means  by  which 
[er  Majesty's  authority,  as  temporal  head 
of  the  Church,  might  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  this  important  question. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  that 
his  hon.  Friend  who  had  last  spoken  had 
said  that  as  this  question  had  been  raised 


it  ought  to  be  dealt  with,  and  in  that  opin- 
ion he  most  cordially  concurred.  He  felt 
not  only  that  this  was  a  question  which 
ought  to  be  raised,  but  that,  having  been 
raised,  it  ought  to  be  dealt  with;  and  he 
would  say  for  himself,  as  he  believed  be 
might  say  for  every  Member  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  that  the  matter  ought 
not  to  rest  in  its  present  position,  but  that 
unquestionably  inquiry  ought  to  be  made, 
and  a  remedy  ought  to  be  provided.  At 
the  same  time  he  must  say,  not  only  as  a 
Member  of  the  Government  and  a  Member 
of  that  House,  but  as  a  sincere  and  at- 
tached member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
that,  having  listened  with  painful  attention 
to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cockerraouth  (Mr.  Horsman),  he  did  not 
think  the  plan  suggested  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  the  mode  of  inquiry  which  the 
House  ought  to  adopt.  He  was  bound  to 
express  his  reasons  for  entertaining  that 
opinion,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cockermouth  to  the  fact, 
that  the  Resolution  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  went  solely,  as  he  (Sir  J. 
Pakington)  understood  it,  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells  in  having  instituted  Mr.  Bennett 
to  the  vicarage  of  Frome.  Without  mean- 
ing to  use  the  expression  offensively  to- 
wards the  hon.  Member  for  Cockermouth, 
he  must  say  that  this  was,  in  fact,  an 
attack  upon  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
Looking  at  the  matter  in  this  point  of 
view,  he  thought  they  could  not  fail  to 
remember  that  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells  was  not  only  very  advanced  in  years, 
but  that  his  health  was  greatly  impaired. 
[•*  Oh,  oh  !"]  He  could  not  vindicate  the 
conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
but  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  question 
raised  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Cocker- 
mouth was  not  as  to  the  conduct  of  that 
prelate  in  having  instituted  Mr.  Bennett 
to  the  living  of  Frome  without  further 
inquiry — though  that  circumstance  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  (Sir  J.  Paking- 
ton), for  one,  regretted — but  the  real  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Cock- 
ermouth was  really  as  to  the  alleged  con- 
duet  of  Mr.  Bennett  at  Kissengen.  He 
certainly  thought  the  alleged  conduct  of 
Mr.  Bennett  at  Kissengen  ought  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  inquiry,  for  it  appear- 
ed to  him  that  if  the  statement  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cockermouth,  which  had 
been  made  with  great  particularity,  and 
was  supported  by  evidence  which  appeared 
of  the  most  respectable  character,  was 
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true,  Mr.  Bennett  must  be  regarded  as 
being  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  as  therefore 
entirely  unfit  to  hold  preferment  in  the 
Church  of  England.  He  (Sir  J.  Paking- 
ton)  did  not  wish  to  prejudge  the  case; 
but  whatever  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Bennett 
might  have  been  at  Kissengen,  they  had 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  un- 
known to  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
at  the  time  he  instituted  Mr.  Bennett. 
He  believed,  indeed,  that  if  the  subject 
were  investigated,  it  would  be  found  that 
the  institution  of  Mr.  Bennett  to  the  vicar- 
age of  Frome  was  the  means  of  bringing 
out  the  statements  they  had  heard,  and 
that  previously  to  his  institution  those  cir- 
cumstances which  had  been  detailed  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cockermouth  had  not 
been  made  known  in  this  country.  But 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  did  not 
touch  Mr.  Bennett's  conduct  at  Kissengen; 
and  he  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  thought,  look- 
ing at  the  extreme  danger  and  inconve- 
nience of  making  these  matters  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, except  under  circumstances  of  the 
most  pressing  necessity,  that  it  would  be 
most  unadvisable — setting  aside  the  trans- 
actions at  Kissengen — to  make  the  mere 
institution  of  Mr.  Bennett  to  the  living  of 
Frome  the  subject  of  a  Motion  in  that 
House.  He  did  not  think,  indeed,  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  have  touched 
that  question  had  it  not  been  for  the  re- 
markable circumstances  stated,  whether 
truly  or  not,  to  have  occurred  at  Kissen- 
gen. Ho  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  would  only 
further  advert  to  the  observations  made  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  with  reference  to  the 
letters  dimissory  of  Mr.  Bennett  having 
been  signed  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 
He  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  make  any  authoritative  statement 
in  that  House  on  the  subject;  but  it  hap- 
pened to  be  within  his  own  knowledge, 
upon  authority  he  could  not  doubt,  that  the 
language  used  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
had  been  such  that  he  was  strongly  con- 
vinced if  that  language  were  known  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cockermouth,  he  would 
not  feel  the  slightest  disposition  to  com- 
plain of  the  conduct  of  the  Bishop  of 
London.  Looking  to  the  inconvenience  of 
making  this  question  the  subject  of  a  Par- 
liamentary discussion — looking  also  to  the 
shape  in  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
drawn  the  Resolution — and  looking  like- 
wise to  the  fact  that  it  went  only  to  im- 
pugn the  conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells  for  instituting  the   gentleman 

Sir  /.  Pakington 


under  circumstances  different  from  those 
now  before  the  House,  he  felt  the  right 
course  for  the  House  to  take  was,  to  say 
the  question  should  not  be  put.  He  hoped 
what  had  passed  in  the  House  on  that 
occasion  would  be  the  means  of  causing 
an  inquiry,  and  that  the  statement  that 
had  been  made  respecting  the  conduct  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Bennett  at  Kissengen  would 
be  fully  investigated. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir,  I  trust 
that  the  statement  that  has  been  just  made 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Colonial 
Secretary  may  be  the  means  of  relieving, 
if  not  the  whole  House,  certainly  some 
Members  of  the  House,  from  very  consid- 
erable embarassment.  It  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  this  a  subject  on  which  the 
House  has  a  right  to  demand  explanation. 
I  do  not  agree  in  the  observation  of  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford  (Sir  R.  Inglis),  for  it  appears  to 
me  he  would  exclude  the  House  from  any 
right  to  make  inquiry  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters of  this  kind.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons was  a  party  to  the  passing  the  Act 
of  Uniformity;  and  I  believe  that  was 
passed  when  Protestant  Dissenters  were 
Members  of  the  House,  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  at  a  time  when  Roman  Catholics  might 
sit  in  the  House,  and  the  Act  of  Unifor- 
mity being  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
House  has  a  right  to  inquire  whether 
clergymen  appointed  to  benefices  are  faith- 
ful Members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  whether,  in  fact,  they  don't  belong  to 
some  other  Christian  community.  Having 
thus,  as  I  conceive,  established  the  right 
of  the  House  to  interfere,  I  own  I  feel  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  exercising  that  right. 
I  feel  the  greatest  difficulty,  both  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  that  right  may  be  exercised, 
and  the  consequences  to  which  its  exercise 
-may  lead.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  if  a 
Commission  is  appointed  that  has  not  in 
fact  greater  powers  than  are  allowed  to  be 
conferred  by  the  Crown,  and  which  cannot 
be  had  without  an  Act  of  Parliament,  you 
may  only  provoke  hostility  and  refusals  to 
answer,  and  thus  may  create  great  dissen- 
sions between  this  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  a  portion  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England.  I  cannot  but  feel 
also  that  if  the  House  does  interfere,  it 
would  be  most  unfortunate  if  the  remedy 
they  adopted,  should  be  insufficient.  I  feel 
likewise  with  regard  to  this  case,  the  want 
of  those  lights  which  we  had  at  former 
times  from  Members  of  this  House,  who 
were  peculiarly  qualified  to  give  opinions 
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on  a  subject  of  this  nature.  I  allude  par- 
ticularly to  a  right  hon.  Friend  of  mine,  a 
Member  of  this  House,  and  another  learned 
Gentleman,  a  Member  of  the  House,  now 
absent,  who  might,  if  they  were  present, 
inform  us  with  respect  to  the  point  on 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  naturally  expres- 
sed himself  with  doubt  and  hesitation, 
namely,  whether  there  could  be  an  appeal 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Frome  from 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  how  far  the 
law  is  able  to  deal  with  the  question  at 
present.  I  feel  with  regard  to  this  parti- 
cular case,  that  in  a  great  degree  we  are 
uninformed  as  to  the  fact  that^as  been 
last  mentioned  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Sir  J.  Pakington),  namely,  the 
terms  in  which  the  Bishop  of  London  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  in  the  testimonial  or 
letters  dimissory  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  The  House  is  without  the 
means  of  judging  on  that  point,  because, 
with  respect  to  the  facts  that  came  before 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  when  he 
was  asked  to  induct  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bennett, 
the  circumstances  are  unknown  to  us.  It 
might  be  said  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
brought  forward  the  subject  with  so  much 
ability,  that  that  is  a  reason  for  inquiry. 
I  am  ready  to  admit  it  is  a  reason  for  in- 
quiry, but  still  I  feel  the  greatest  hesita- 
tion in  giving  a  vote  for  an  Address  to  the 
Crown,  thus  beginniug  the  inquiry  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Commons.  If  I  un- 
derstand the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  *he 
thinks  it  is  a  proper  subject  for  an  in- 
quiry, and  that  there  ought  to  be  inquiry. 
I  feel  the  better  course  is,  that  we  should 
wait  until  some  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  are  able  to  ascertain  better  the  facts 
of  the  case,  when  they  with  due  authority, 
and  looking  to  such  questions  as  they 
may  think  fit  to  be  put,  may  ask  such 
explanations  as  they  may  seek  in  a  most 
friendly  spirit,  and  not  with  a  view  to 
anything  like  accusation  or  impeachment. 
That  is  the  mode  in  which  they  should 
make  the  inquiry,  and  we  would  then  be 
better  able  to  decide  what  should  be  done. 
I  cannot  but  think  that  it  may  finally  be 
the  duty  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown, 
not  to  make  new  laws,  but  to  provide  for 
the  more  easy  operation  of  the  laws  that 
are  at  present  existing.  Those  who  are 
most  learned  on  the  subject,  and  whom  I 
have  consulted,  have  always  informed  me 
that,  with  respect  to  some  points,  there  is, 
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the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
means  of  redress  which  the  law  provides. 
The  whole  subject  being  one  of  such  tran^ 
scendent  importance,  and  fraught  with  con- 
sequences so  serious,  I  shall  feel  for  my 
own  part — and  I  hope  the  House  will  be 
inclined  to  agree  with  me — that  before  we 
deal  with  it,  we  should  rather  leave  it  to 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  consider 
what  steps  they  should  take.  Let  tbem  at 
some  further  day  declare  whether  they 
have  found  any  mode  of  inquiry  that  is  sa- 
tisfactory, and  let  them  lay  any  facts  they 
may  ascertain  before  the  House.  Until 
that  period  arrives,  I  cannot  consent  to  be 
a  party  to  an  Address  to  the  Crown. 

Mr.  henry  DRUMMOND  said,  that 
his  hon.  Friend  below  him  (Sir  R.  Inglis) 
had  raised  the  question  whether  subjects 
of  this  nature  were  properly  brought  before 
that  House.  Now,  there  was  one  point 
upon  which  he  thought  it  would  be  evident 
that  that  House  alone  was  the  proper  tri- 
bunal, and  that  was  in  asserting  the  rights 
of  the  laity  against  the  usurpations  of  the 
priesthood.  He  was  contending  against 
things,  and  not  against  persons,  and  he 
cared  little  whether  a  man  called  himself 
a  Papist  or  a  Protestant;  but  he  was  against 
those  who  said  that  the  priests  were  the 
Church,  and  that  the  laity  were  not  the 
Church.  Whatever  might,  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  have  come  to  be  the  practice,  the 
original  law  was  unquestionably  this — and 
he  believed  it  to  be  the  law  now,  however 
long  it  might  have  been  in  abeyance — that 
no  person  could  be  appointed  over  any 
flock  in  the  Church  without  that  flock  it- 
self, by  some  means  or  another,  testifying 
their  acquiscence  in  such  appointment. 
This  was  a  system  which  ought  to  be 
again  established. 

Mr.  SPOONER  thought  that  the  case 
would  be  much  worse,  and  the  consequences 
most  serious,  if,  when  they  were  told  the 
facts  which  were  then  disclosed,  they,  the 
Commons  of  England,  were  to  say  that 
these  facts  should  not  be  entertained  by 
them — they  would  ipeet  the  Motion  at 
once  with  the  Previous  Question.  He 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  that  the  inquiry 
was  one  that  ought  to  be  raised,  and  must 
be  disposed  of.  But  was  it  disposing  of  it 
to  say  that  they  would  not  entertain  it  ? 
He  said  fearlessly  that  that  was  not  the 
way  the  country  would  consent  to  have 
such  an  important  question  treated.  The 
turn  which  the  discussion  had  taken  ex- 
hibited a  tendency  to  leaye  out  the  mala 
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points  Bubmiited  to  tbem.  Tbo  facts  of 
the  cs^e,  which,  according  to  the  state- 
mep^  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cockermouth 
(Mr.  Horsman),  could  be  easily  proved, 
were  these — that  a  professed  cleryman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  who  was  dismissed 
by  his  bishop,  or  rather  whose  resignation 
was  obtained  npon  cer^tin  terms,  which 
coi^veyed  the  opinion  of  the  Bishop  of 
London  of  his  being  unfaithful  to  his 
Church,  had  been  subsequently  living 
abroad  for  several  months  in  the  same 
year,  during  which  time  he  was  in  the 
daily  habit  of  attending  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic mass;  that  that  man  was  now  acting  as 
a  Protestant  clergyman,  having  been  in- 
stituted by  a  Protestant  bishop  to  preside 
over  a  Protestant  congregation.  Ho  asked 
whether  such  a  statement  as  that  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber in  his  place,  who  stated  that  he  was 
prepared  to  prove  it,  was  sufficient  to  justify 
them  in  votmg  for  the  Previous  Question  ? 
He,  for  one,  could  do  no  such  thing;  neither 
could  he  absent  himself  from  such  a  divi- 
sion, as  he  believed  others  were  about  to 
do;  that  was  not  his  habit.  His  constitu- 
ents had  a  right  to  know  his  opinions,  and 
their  opinions  should  be  represented  by 
him  in  that  House.  If  the  question  were 
pressed  to  a  division,  ho  (Mr.  Spooncr) 
must  vote  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Cocker- 
mouth;  but  it  was  yet  in  the  power  of  the 
Government  to  avert  a  great  evil;  they 
had  gone  half-way,  and  he  wished  they 
would  go  the  whole,  and  adopt  the  hint 
thrown  out  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  London.  He  wished  them  to  admit 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  made  out  a 
strong  piimd  facie  case — that  he  had 
stated  facts  into  which  the  Commons  of 
England  were  bound  to  inquire — and 
then  they  might  ask  them  to  pause  before 
they  passed  the  Resolution,  because  the 
means  proposed  by  it  were  not  effectual 
for  tho  purpose,  and  might  be  productive 
of  very  great  inconvenience.  Let  the  Go- 
vernment say  that  they  would  themselves 
enter  into  the  inquiry;  that  on  consultation 
they  would  recommend  the  Crown  to  adopt 
such  steps  as  they  should  think  necessary; 
and  that  they  would  come  to  Parliament 
for  authority,  if  need  be,  to  carry  out  those 
measures,  and  for  the  remedying  of  that 
which  was  a  great  and  crying  evil.  Tbey 
would  be  dreadfully  negligent  of  their  duty 
if  they  met  this  Motion  with  the  Previous 
Question,  and  he  hoped  some  Member  of 
the  Government  would  give  the  House  the 
Miprance  he  had  demanded  from  them. 

Mr.  Spooner 


Mr.  MANGLES  said,  he 
that  the  House  of  Commona  wma  the  proper 
tribunal  before  which  such  griefruieei  a« 
that  now  complained  of  should  be  hwiriit; 
and  the  object  of  his  hon.  Friend  (lb. 
Horsman)  was  to  induce  the  Hoiue  reipeei- 
fully  to  entreat  Her  Majestj.  as  heii  ef 
the  Church,  to  investigate  the  aU^atia^ 
which  had  been  made,  and  aaeerUin  h^ 
the  case  really  stood.  It  aeemed  to  be 
thoqght  that  inquiries  of  this  nature  vece 
injurious  to  the  Church;  but  he  h^eved  it 
was  far  more  daqgerons  to  the  Chnrefa  that 
such  matters  should  be  concealed,  than  that 
they  should  be  inquired  into,  for  he  heliev- 
ed  the  real  weakness  of  the  Chmdi  eon- 
sisted  in  concealment.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  had  expretaed 
his  opinion  that  the  main  point  at  JTtwft 
was  the  conduct  of  Mr.  B^nett  at  EJy- 
singen;  but  he  (Mr.  Mangles)  thooghtlhe 
most  important  question  was  whether  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  had  inititnted 
Mr.  Bennett  to  the  living  of  Frome,  know- 
ing that  he  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
diocese  of  London  for  recorded  nnfiuthfid- 
ness.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppoale 
had  objected  to  the  weakness  of  the  in- 
strumentality proposed,  and  said  that  the 
bishop  and  the  parties  implicated  might 
refuse  to  answer  if  there  was  a  ComnusMOii 
of  Inouiry.  ["  No!"]  Well,  it  was  so  ob. 
jected  by  some  Gentleman  on  the  opposite 
(the  Ministerial)  side  of  the  Hooae.  Bat 
was  that  their  notion  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
bishops,  that  when  called  npon  bj  the 
Queen,  the  temporal  head  of  the  Chnroh, 
they  would  give  no  answer  to  charges  soeh 
as  these?  He  (Mr.  Mangles)  wonld  not 
believe  it  till  he  saw  it;  but,  if  it  were  so, 
an  Act  of  Parliament  ought  to  be  passed 
compelling  them  to  answer.  He  wonkl 
join  in  requesting  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Horsman)  to  withdraw  the  Motion,  if  thq 
House  had  a  plain,  explicit,  nnmistakeaUe 
pledge  from  the  Government  that  thej 
would  institute  a  real,  bond  fide,  searching 
inquiry,  and  lay  the  results  of  it  before  the 
House;  but  he  would  say,  if  they  did  not 
give  such  a  pledge,  let  there  be  a  dirision, 
and  let  the  result  be  before  the  eomntrr. 
This  was  no  party  question,  and  it  wonld 
be  no  discredit  to  them  to  withdraw  from 
their  proposition  to  move  the  Prerions 
Question.  It  would  be  a  triumph  to  nono 
but  the  sincere  friends  of  the  Church  of 
England,  among  whom  they  ranked  very 
high. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  Sir,  I  can  assure 
the  House  that  if  they  give  me  thmr  atten- 
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iiop  for  a  Bbort  period,  I  3hall  opt  further 
trespass   upon   tbpm,  b0cause  I  ^m  not 
^ow  going  to  enter  at  l^rgo  into  the  di^cus- 
^ion  of  this  quei^tion.     We  have  heard  the 
long  series  of  allegations  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber fpr  Cockermouth,  stated  bj  him  with 
great  ability,  as  I  ftfu  bqund  to  confess;  but 
it  is  not,  in  mj  opinion,  at  this  moment 
those  allegations  are  to  be  examined.     I 
i^pd   far   from  pretending   to   ^  complete 
knowledge  of  the  case,  but  I  aip  boun4  to 
9ay,  fropa  the  partial  knowledge  of  it  which 
I  possess,  th^t  I  am  ready  to  confute  in 
ia)porti^)t  parts  the  allegations  of  the  hon. 
Qentleqaan,  and  to  ehoyr  the  hon.  Gfentle- 
i|ian  tb&t  ho  has  not  even  qited  correctly 
tb^  documents  he  laid  before  the  House. 
Tb^^t  cqurse  I  am  ready  at  the  proper  time 
to  a4opt.     [Mr.  i{oRSMAN:    Do  it  now.] 
Tb^  hon.  Gentleman  tells  me  to  do  it  now, 
an4  I  will  do  it  in  one  instance.     The  hon. 
Gentleman  has  stated  th^ji  the  prayer  of 
tb(9  memorial  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
W^lla  was  a  humble  and  modest  prayer 
that  the  case  should  be  considered  and 
inquired  into.     The  hon.  Gentleman  b&s 
distinctly  stated  that  in  the  memorial  pre- 
aented  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
the  prayer  was  tht^t  he  would  consider  and 
inquire  into  the  statements;  and  the  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  to  this  moderate  prayer 
tbjp  haqghty  prelate,  with  a  spirit  savour- 
ing too  much  of  Laud's,  would  not  accede. 
Now  I  happen  to  hold  a  pamphlet  in  fny 
hand,    published  by  a   gentleman  n^med 
Crutwell — who   was  adverse  to   the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bennett  at  Frome — in  the  appendix  to 
which  I  find  the  memorial  to  the  Bishop  of 
Sath  and  Wells;  and  the  prayer  of  that 
memorial  is  not  **  to  qonsider  and  inquire,'* 
blit  **  We  earnestly  pray  your  Lordship 
not  to  grant  institution  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bennett."     [Mr.  IIobsman  :     I  beg  your 
pardon;  they  had  asked  the  bishop  not  to 
grant  institution  for  a  fortnight.]     I  want 
to  know  if  a  demand  to  make  an  inquiry  is 
the  ^ame  thing  as  a  demand  to  refuse  in- 
stitution to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bennett.  I  should 
have  confined  myself  to  entering  my  pro- 
test against  being  bound  hereafter,  by  my 
sileqpe  at  the  present  time,  to  all  the  alle- 
gations of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  if  I  had  not 
been  drawn  forth  by  the  challenge  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman.     I  fully  agree  with  him 
that  some  of  those  allegations  are  material, 
if  those  allegations  can  be  proved.     If  a 
man  pretending  to  be  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  pf  England,  appears  to  be  by  his 
actionsi  or  is  in  his  heart,  a  member  of  the 
Cbm^h  of  Rome,  I  grant  that  such  a  man  I 


merits  condign  punishment.     Such  a  case 
is  a  case  so  grievous,  that  however  inexpe- 
dient it  may  be  to  introduce  theological 
dispussions  into  this  House,  it  cannot  be 
passed  over  or  excluded  from  their  atten- 
tion.    I  object,  however,  to  all  indefinite 
pledges,  and  I  think   it  right  we  should 
know  to  what  issue  we   are  proceeding. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London 
has,  I  think,  wisely  and  judiciously  sug- 
gested that  the  Government  might  bene- 
ficially intervene  in  this  matter.     Nothing 
should  induce  me  to  agree  to  a  Motion 
that  the  Crown  should  do  in  a  formal  man- 
ner that  which,  if  done  in  a  formal  manner, 
it  must  fail  in  effecting,  because  it  has  no 
legal  or  constitutional  power  to  do  so;  but 
I  grant  that  a  most  serious  question  is 
raised,  and  it  is  whether  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  in  proceeding  to  institute  Mr. 
Bennett  into  the  living  of  Frome,  has  pro- 
ceeded according  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  law.     If  that  be  the  question  before 
the  House,  and  so  I  understand  it,  of  course 
all  the  conduct  of  the  bishop  is  relevant  to 
that  question.      If  that  be  the  question 
before  the  House,  it  appears  to  me  that 
under  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  the  Go- 
vernment might — not  in  consequence  of  an 
Address  from  the  Throne  from  this  House 
— but  might  in  a  friendly  spirit  make  such 
an  investigation  of  the  facts  as  would  en- 
able them  to  judge  whether  any  and  what 
further  steps  ought  to    be  taken  in  the 
matter.    Because  I  confess  that  I,  for  one, 
long  have  felt  that  our  ecclesiastical  law 
(I  am  not  now  giving  an  opinion  adverse 
to  any  party)  is  in  a  very  defective  and 
imperfect  condition    with   respect  to   the 
case,  which  I  grant  may  be  a  rare  case, 
but   which   is    certainly  a  possible   case, 
namely,  the  case  in  which  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  put  the  law  in  motion  against  a 
bishop  for  the  purpose  of  tying  him  up  to 
his  duty.     Therefore,  I  would  recommend, 
if  I  may  presume  to  do  so,  the  adoption  of 
the  suggestion  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell),  ^nd  I  shall  go  further  and  sug- 
gest, that  in  addition  to  an  inquiry  into 
the  matter  of  fact  in  the  case,  there  shall 
also  be  an  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  has  or  has  not 
proceeded  according  to  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  law.     I  feel  satisfied  that  if  the  Go- 
vernment undertake   that  inquiry  in  the 
discreet    manner   in  which    they  address 
themselves  to  this   discussion,   beneficial 
results  must  proceed  from  it — that  they 
will  be  in  a  position  to  form  a  judgment 
on  them,  and  to  acquaint  the  House  if  the 
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state  of  the  law  is  such  as  to  require;  or 
admit  of,  beneficial  alteration. 

Mb.  WALPOLE  :  Sir,  I  beg  to  say  a 
few  words  on  what  I  cannot  but  term  a 
very  painful  discussion.  In  my  opinion  all 
those  questions  which  make  the  Ilouse  of 
Commons  an  arena  for  theological  discus- 
sion, are,  except  where  there  is  an  unavoid- 
able necessity,  very  much  to  be  regretted; 
at  the  same  time  I  concur  entirely  in  what 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat 
down  has  said,  that  a  case  has  been  made 
which  not  only  invites  but  requires  inquiry. 
If  any  individual  professing  to  be  a  min- 
ister of  the  Church  of  England  has  ob- 
tained an  institution  to  any  benefice  in  that 
Church,  when  he  is  in  fact,  or  is  likely  to 
become,  a  member  of  some  other  Christian 
communion,  that  is  a  state  of  things  that 
ought  not  to  be  allowed;  and  if  the  law  is 
not  strong  enough  to  meet  his  case,  it 
ought  to  be  made  strong  enough  for  that 
purpose.  The  hon.  Gentlemen  the  Mem- 
bers for  North  Warwickshire  have  said  that 
by  moving  the  Previous  Question  we  are 
shelving  the  discussion;  but  allow  me  to 
remind  the  hon.  Gentlemen  that  such  is 
not  the  case.  If  you  adopt  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  Previous  Question,  you  are 
simply  stating  that  the  question  ought  not 
now  to  be  put.  Now,  that  is  a  very 
important  consideration.  In  reference 
to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cockermouth  (Mr.  Horsman),  which  he 
has  now  brought  forward,  let  me  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  fact  con- 
nected with  it.  The  Motion  stood  on  the 
Notice-book  for  a  fortnight  in  this  form, 
namely,  that  the  hon.  Member  was  going 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
circumstances  attending  the  presentation 
and  **  institution  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bennett  to 
the  vicarage  of  Frome;**  but  until  yester- 
day evening  the  House  was  not  really  aware 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Motion  was  going 
to  be  put.  I  have  asked  the  question  of 
several  of  my  hon.  Friends  in  the  House, 
and  we  were  not  aware  that  the  discussion 
would  take  the  turn  which  it  has  taken  in 
consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
notice  has  been  brought  forward.  I  men- 
tion this  fact,  in  common  fairness  and  jus- 
tice, for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  those 
individuals  who  are  referred  to  in  the  very 
able  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  should 
have  a  proper  opportunity  of  explaining  the 
circamstances  of  the  case  as  far  as  relates 
to  them  :  I  mean  the  Bishop  of  London, 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  the 
patroness  of  the  living.    The  subject  has 
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never  been  brought  to  their  attention,  nor 
could  it  have  been  brought  to  their  at- 
tention in  such  a  manner  that  an  answer 
could  be  made  in  the  House  on  their  behalf 
by  some  Gentleman  properly  instructed  and 
authorised  for  that  purpose.  I  put  it  to 
the  House  whether,  under  those  circnm- 
stances,  moving  the  Previous  Question  is 
not  the  proper  course  to  be  taken  ?  The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  Oitj  of 
London  (Lord  John  Russell)  has  suggested 
that  the  Government  should  institute  an  in- 
quiry; and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  has  supported  that  suggestion. 
They  have  recommended  that  such  inqoirj 
should  bo  made  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and 
should  have  reference  to  the  presentation 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bennett  to  the  vicarage  of 
Fromc,  and  to  the  state  of  the  law  on  the 
subject;  and  also  as  to  whether  the  law 
should  in  future  be  altered.  Further  than 
that  I  don't  think  the  House  could  ask  the 
Government  to  undertake — that  the  Honse 
may  require  us  to  do.  That  is  the  proper 
way  to  consider  the  question,  so  that  jus- 
tice may  be  done  to  all  parties,  and  not  to 
move  an  Address  on  what  may  be  uncertain 
information.  That  is  the  course  to  take  in 
order  that  the  question  may  be  thoroughly 
sifted  and  investigated  before  any  imputa* 
tions  are  passed  upon  any  persons.  That 
is  the  way  in  which  a  remedy  may  be  ap- 
plied in  a  friendly  spirit;  and  it  is  our  wish 
to  proceed  in  that  spirit,  if  we  are  permit- 
ted to  do  so. 

Lord  ROBERT  GROSVENOR  said, 
that  but  for  the  promise  which  had  been 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Walpolc)  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  he 
shoidd  have  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  vote 
for  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cockermouth  (Mr.  Horsman);  but  after  the 
promise  had  been  made  that  the  sabject 
which  had  to-night  been  brought  before  the 
House  should  be  thoroughly  investigated, 
and  in  a  friendly  manner,  by  the  GoTem- 
ment,  and  that  they  would  then  come  for- 
ward and  state  whether  or  not  it  was  de- 
sirable that  the  law  should  be  altered,  he 
trusted  the  hon.  Member  would  not  press 
his  Motion  to  a  division. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  hoped  the  opinions  of 
those  hon.  Members  who  agreed  with  his 
hon.  Colleague  (Mr.  Horsman)  in  thinking 
that  an  inquiry  was  demanded  in  this  mat- 
ter, which  was  one  certainly  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  nation,  would  be  shown  to 
the  public  by  a  division  upon  the  subject. 
He  could  not  concur  with  the  noble  Lord 
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who  spoke  last,  when  he  said  he  was  satis- 
fied with  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Home 
Secretary.     For  his  part,  he  should  like 
to  know,  first,  when  the  inquiry  was  to  he 
made,  hj  whom  it  was  to  he  made,  what 
power  the  Goyemment  had  to  make  that 
inquiry,  and  when  the  House  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  considering  and  deciding 
upon  the  report  of  such  an  inquiry.     So 
far  from  heing  satisfied,  then,  his  previous 
dissatisfaction  was  only  increased  by  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  From 
the  right    hon.    Chancellor   of   the    Ex- 
chequer he  heard  not  a   word   about  the 
concession  -  of  an   inquiry.     On  the  con- 
trary, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  the 
House  of  Commons  was  not  a  fit  place  for 
theological  controversy,  and  that  it  was  in- 
convenient to  discuss  these  questions  there. 
True,  it  was  not  the  place  for  theological 
controversy;  but,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  the 
place  of  all  others  in  which  an  appeal  ought 
to  be  made  for  an  inquiry;  and  he  (Mr. 
Aglionby)  thought  the  House  would  not  be 
doing  its  duty  to  the  country  if  it  did  not 
express  its  wish  and  determination  that  an 
inquiry  should  be  made.    He  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  his  hon.  Colleague  would  divide. 
Mr.  HORSMAN  said,  he  had  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  deciding  as  to  the 
course  which  he  felt  it  was  his  duty  to 
pursue,  though  he  had  certainly  some  diffi- 
culty in   reconciling  the  various  reasons 
which  had  been  urged  upon  him  for  adopt- 
ing a  different  course.     Before   noticing 
them,  however,  he  must  be  permitted  to 
say  one  word  with  regard  to  the  extraor- 
dinary attack,  he  might  call  it,  which  had 
been  made  against  him  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr. 
Gladstone).      That  right  hon.  Gentleman 
sot  out  by  observing,  that  at  the  proper 
time  he  would  be  prepared  to  impugn  and 
disprove  some  of  his  (Mr.  Horsman's)  most 
important  statements.     Now,  considering 
that  these  statements  had  been  made  in 
the  presence  of  the  assembled  House  of 
Commons,  he  thought  the  proper  time  for 
confuting  them  was  the  time  at  which  they 
were  made,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  same 
Member  who  had  listened  to  those  state- 
ments.    But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did 
not  think  it  a  convenient  time,  and  wished 
to  postpone  his  confutation  to  a  more  ap- 
propriate season.  He  (Mr.  Horsman)  invited 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  while  speaking  to 
confute  his  statements.    Oh!  said  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  '*  I  will  do  so  now;**  and 
he  thereupon  proceeded  to  notice  one  of 
thoBO  statements,  but  left  all  the  others 


untouched.      In    endeavouring   t<t  show, 
however,  how  capable  he  (Mr.  Horsman) 
was  of  misquoting,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man  was  himself   guilty  of   one  of  the 
grossest  misquotations  he  had  ever  heard 
in  that  House.    [*'  No,  no !  **]    He  would 
prove  it.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
that  he  (Mr.  Horsman)  had  stated  that  the 
memorialists   called  upon  the   Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells  to  institute  an  inquiry, 
and  that  to  that  petition  he  gave  the  an- 
swer which  he  (Mr.  Horsman)  had  charac- 
terised as  a  haughty  answer — an  answer 
which  breathed  the  spirit  of  Laud.     Now, 
it  so  happened  that  he  did  not  apply  these 
expressions  to  the  answer  which  was  re- 
turned to  the  memorial,  but  to  the  answer 
which  was  returned  to  the  second  letter 
addressed   to    the   Bishop   of    Bath    and 
Wells.     He  had  stated  that  that  second 
letter  of  the  bishop  well  deserved  to  be 
characterised  as  he   (Mr.  Horsman)   had 
characterised  it.     That  letter  was  an  an- 
swer to  a  reasonable  request  to  give  the 
parties  fourteen  days  more  delay,  and  it 
was    that   answer  which   he    had   desig- 
nated as  haughty,  and  as  breathing  the 
spirit  of  Laud.    He  asked  the  House  then, 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not 
made  a  charge  which  was  totally  unbecom- 
ing of  him,  and  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman himself  must  regard  in  that  light. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that   he 
(Mr.  Horsman)  must  be  aware  that  he  had 
not  fairly  quoted  the  documents  which  he 
had  brought  before  that  House.      What 
was  the  meaning  of  that  expression  ?    Did 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  mean  that  hold- 
ing a  document  in  his  hand,  he  (Mr.  Hors- 
man) had  falsified  its  reading  to  the  House; 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  having  a  coun- 
terpart of  that  document  in  his  own  hand 
at  the  time,  and  being  thus,  if  such  had 
been  the  case,  enabled  to  detect  it  ?    Was 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  meaning  ? 
But  he  would  not  pursue  the  subject  fur- 
ther.    He  would  leave  it  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  the  House  to  say  whether, 
for  the  statement  he  had  made,  he  de- 
served an  accusation  which  he  should  bo 
ashamed  to  make  against  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  or  any  other  Member  of  that 
House.     Of  the  manner  in  which  his  Mo- 
tion had  been  treated  by  other  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  had  taken  part  in  the  debate, 
he  had  not  the  smallest  disposition  to  com- 
plain.    He  must  admit,  as  the  right  hon. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  observed, 
that  the  Motion^was  an  embarrassing  one. 
It  was  equally  time  that  everything  con- 
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nected  with  those  questioDS  which  respect- 
ed the  Estahlished  Church,  and  which  so 
much  agitated  the  country,  was  most  em- 
harrassing.  But  what  was  that  Church  of 
England  of  which  they  had  heen  speaking? 
Was  it  not  a  Church  that  had  been  estab- 
lished by  Act  of  Parliament  ?  Did  it  not 
rest  upon  an  Act  of  Parliament  ?  Did 
not  its  ministers  receive  their  privileges 
and  pay  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  ? 
And  if  the  Parliament  of  England  had 
established  a  Church,  with  a  staff  of  minis- 
ters for  the  propagation  of  a  particular 
faith,  and  the  teaching  of  certain  doctrines, 
and  if  it  were  alleged  that  the  men  who 
were  the  agents  and  servants  of  that 
Church  used  their  privileges  and  their 
power  to  teach  very  different  doctrines, 
then  ho  wanted  to  know  whether  the  Par- 
liament, which  had  established  that  Church 
for  certain  purposes,  was  not  in  reality  the 
very  tribunal  to  consider  whether  those 
purposes  had  been  answered  or  not  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  said  that  the  Motion  was  very 
vague  and  indefinite  in  its  character.  Of 
course,  he  (Mr.  Horsman)  was  quite  pre- 
pared, in  bringing  forward  an  ecclesiastical 
question  for  the  consideration  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  find  it  objected  to  as  a  ques- 
tion of  great  difficulty,  delicacy,  and  em- 
barrassment. He  knew  very  well  that  the 
first  objection  that  would  bo  taken  to  his 
Motion  would  be  one  of  a  technical  kind. 
He  knew  that  if  he  had  proposed  a  Com- 
mission it  would  have  been  objected  to, 
and  that  the  very  fact  of  its  being  a  defi- 
nite course  would  have  laid  it  open  to  diffi- 
culty. What  did  he  do  then  ?  He  pro- 
posed merely  that  Her  Majesty,  as  head  of 
the  Church,  should  be  petitioned  by  this 
House,  graciously  to  institute  an  inquiry 
— that  inquiry  being,  of  course,  carried  ■ 
on  in  the  manner  which  had  been  sug- 
gested on  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of 
the  House,  upon  the  advice,  and  under  the 
responsibility  and  direction,  of  the  Min- 
isters of  the  Crown.  He  proposed  that 
the  House  of  Commons  should  address  Her 
Majesty  for  an  inquiry;  but  he  left  the 
mode  of  inquiry  expressly  open  to  the  Go- 
vernment. It  was  not  for  him  to  suggest, 
nor  was  it  for  this  House  to  dictate  to 
them,  what  should  be  the  mode  of  inquiry. 
If  the  Government  agreed  to  an  inquiry, 
the  matter  would  be  entirely  in  their  own 
hands  to  advise  the  Crown  to  institute  that 
inquiry  in  such  a  manner  as  they  might 
deem  most  efficient  and  proper;  and  his 
Motion  expressly  and  purposely  left  to  the 
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Goyemment  the  very  fblleit  ^inr«i  And 
the  largest  discretion.  The  hon.  Ghih- 
tleman  the  Member  iot  the  UniTMitj  of 
Oxford  stated  that  he  could  not  Agree  to 
a  Commission  appointed  by  one  bhmdi  of 
the  Legislature.  He  (Mr.  Hotsinan}  hild 
never  heard  the  Queen  of  England  deaig- 
nated  as  one  branch  of  the  LegiBlatnre; 
and  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  well  enough 
acquainted  with  Parliamentary  Preeedeni 
Law  to  know  that  the  course  he  (Mr.  Hors- 
man) had  suggested  in  his  Motion  irti 
strictly  in  accordance  with  it.  He  had  not 
proposed  that  the  House  should  legitlatd 
on  this  question.  If,  under  all  the  Oinmm- 
stances,  the  Government  Would  institttie 
this  inquiry,  he  would  readily  leaf  e  it  in 
their  hands,  but  it  mmti  not  be  #&At  ibe 
right  hon.  Home  Secretary  had  teHned  il 
friendly  inquiry.  He  (Mr.  Horsman)  kiiisir 
what  those  friendly  inquirieft  qitont.  ^\i\i 
must  be  a  judicial  inquiry.  The  HdiM  of 
Commons  had  a  right  to  havd  a  judiciat 
inquiry  on  this  question,  and  provided  ihe 
Government  would  institute  that  judibild 
inquiry  he  would  leave  it  In  their  hands. 
Nothing  less  than  a  judicial  inqnttj  irdtdd 
satisfy  him,  especially  after  What  had  fallen 
from  the  Government,  that  the  niatter 
ought  not  to  rest  where  it  Was.  WheUief 
in  reference  to  this  matter,  or  in  regard  td 
the  interests  of  the  Church,  he  tfaod^t  ii 
was  the  duty  of  the  Govemmtat  to  itirtti'' 
tuie  such  an  inquiry.  Under  tbte8  df- 
cumstances  he  did  not  think  he  Should  bd 
doing  his  duty  if  he  withdrew  his  Mdtiob. 
The  subject  was  of  far  too  grate  ik  thkt^ 
acter  to  be  dealt  with  in  that  manner,  HiA  h% 
had  brought  forward  his  Motion  iii  the  htf^ 
that  it  woiild  lead  to  a  substantial  h»ult. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  thbugfat 
the  House  would  feel  that  som6  eiplan^- 
tion  was  due  from  hiin  aft^r  What  had  fal- 
len from  the  hon.  Gentleman  Who  had  jdbi 
resumed  his  seat.  The  hon.  Gezftlemah  iM, 
that  he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  charged  him  With 
not  having  honestly  quoted  a  doeubitot  tri 
which  he  had  referred.  His  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone's) metnory  might  err.  likd  thlit  of 
others,  but  his  recollection  was  strong  tlMi 
he  had  never  used  any  word  so  iittpftyjier 
or  offensive.  If  he  had  used  such  a  Word, 
he  would  be  the  first  to  apologise  for  har- 
ing  done  so;  but  ho  was  quite  certldn  thai 
he  did  not  use  it.  The  hon.  Gentl^budi 
charged  him  with  using  the  wold  ''ho- 
nestly," and  he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  would 
appeal  to  the  House  whether  htt  had  used 
such  a  term  ? 
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QU£R  said,  he  muAt  saj  one  word  in  ex- 
WaDfttion.  Tlie  hon.  deatlemau  {Tit. 
H6nmii.n)  hftd  vcrj  much  mistaken  what 
be  (Ihe  CbftdccUor  of  tbo  Exchequer]  had 
eald.  He  tievec  denied  for  a  motneat  the 
great  importance  of  the  subject  which  the 
con,  Qentteman  bad  brought  forward.  Oh 
the  contrary,  be  Bald  it  was  impossible  to 
exaggerate  its  imt^oriance.  He  said  at  the 
same  time  that  he  did  not  see  that  tbe  pro- 
position made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  Would 
meet  tbe  difflcultj  with  which  they  had  tn 
cohtend.  Tbo  clrcumstaaces  on  Which  the 
tioD.  Gentleman  dilated  Were  but  verr  itn- 
Mrfectly  knowh  to  many  hon.  Gentfemcii 
In  that  House;  and  listening  to  bis  state- 
nlgnt  with  the  greatest  attetltioti,  he  (tht 
Chaticellor  of  the  Elxchequer) acknowledged 
at  Once  the  vast  impoMancoof  it.  He  said 
at  ttie  same  time  ibat  the  proposition  th& 
hoti,  Genttemsn  made  Was  one  whidh  would 
Dot  meet  the  difficulty;  but  he  (the  Chan- 
cellor of  tbe  Eidheljuer)  in  no  way  in- 
tended  to  cobvey  to  the  House  that  he  him- 
setf  did  not  feel  tbe  absolute  nece^elty  tot 
Inquiry.  When  the  hori.  Gentleman  sMd 
a  fHendiy  itiquiry  had  been  offered,  but 
ibAt  be  wished  a  judicial  inquiry,  be  (the 
Chabcellor  of  the  Exchequer]  must  say  he 
did  not  see  how,  as  at  present  advisi  ' 
judicial  inquiry  codld  be  instituted, 
woiitd  not  talk  of  a  friendly  inquiry, 
could  he  promise  a  judicial  inqtiit-y,  but  be 
would  promise  that  tbel^  should  be  a 
bond  jUle  one.  He  thought  that  was  all 
that  the  hen.  Gentleman  ought  to  ask  tbe 
GoverUmeht  to  do,  considering  that  the 
iolportant  suhje4;t  ho  had  brought  before 
tbe  House  was  surrounded  with  so  many 
difficulties.  He  (tbe  Chancellor  of  th( 
Esohequer]  thoUgbt  this  was  not  a  cast 
for  a  judicial  inquiry,  as  at  presdht  ad' 
vised,  and  be  could  only  state  on  tbo  part  of 
the  GoTetniiietlt  that  it  should  be  a  bond 
fide  inquiry  into  the  grave  circumstances 
alleged,  and  he  could  say  no  more. 

Whereupon  th^  Pretiout   Quettioh  was 
put,  "That  that  Question  be  now  put." 

Tbe  House  dimded:~Ayes  80;   Noes 
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HUNGARIAN  REFUGEES. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART,  iu  moving 
for  copies  of  communications  which  have 
passed  between  the  Government  of  this 
country  and  Turkey,  said,  it  might  he  in 
the  recollection  of  the  Houso  that  very 
early  in  the  year  1850 — he  believed  in  the 
first  week  of  the  Session — he  drew  their 
attention  to  the  events  which  had  then 
lately  occurred  in  Hungary  and  Turkey, 
and  to  the  unjustifiable  demands  which  had 
been  made  by  Austria  and  Russia  for  the 
surrender  of  certain  refugees,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  struggle  that  had 
taken  place  for  the  liberty  and  independ- 
ence of  Hungary,  and  who  had  afterwards 
sought  an  asylum  in  the  territories  of  Tur- 
key. A  debate,  which  occupied  a  consid- 
erable number  of  hours,  and  in  which  many 
hon.  Members  took  part,  ensued,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmerston), 
after  stating  his  opinion  upon  these  trans- 
actions, agreed  to  lay  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  a  selection  from  the  despatches 
which  had  passed  between  this  and  the 
different  Governments  interested  in  the 
question.  A  very  considerable  time  elapsed 
before  those  papers  were  forthcoming,  and 
it  was  not,  in  fact,  till  the  year  following, 
after  he  (Lord  D.  Stuart)  had  publicly  in 
that  House  reminded  his  noble  Friend  of 
his  promise,  that  it  was  fulfilled,  and  the 
noble  Lord  laid  on  the  table  two  sets  of 
despatches.  The  object  of  his  Motion, 
was,  that  this  correspondence,  which  only 
extended  to  April,  1850,  should  now  be 
brought  down  to  the  liberation  of  the  re- 
fugees, that  was,  to  the  1st  of  September 
in  last  year,  and  should  thus  be  com- 
pleted. He  really  had  no  idea  that  any 
objection  would  have  been  felt  by  the 
Government  to  this  Motion,  which  ap- 
peared to  him  a  very  simple  one,  and  one 
that  he  expected  would  have  been  granted 
as  a  matter  of  course,  as  an  unopposed  re- 
turn. He  brought  forward  the  Motion  with 
a  bond  fide  desire  to  obtain  the  papers  he 


asked  for,  and  certainly  not  as  a  peg  ne 
which  to  hang  a  speech  or  a  debate.  The 
noble  Lord  (Viscount  Palmerston)  had  told 
him  that  in  his  (Viscount  Palmerston's) 
opinion  a  careful  selection  from  the  de- 
spatches would  be  of  great  advantage;  and 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  late  Go- 
vernment (Lord  J.  Russell),  said  that  if 
these  papers  were  laid  upon  the  table  of 
the  House,  they  would  prove  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government  had  in  reality  done  that 
which  the  American  Government  claimed 
to  have  done,  namely,  that  it  had  been  the 
author  of  the  liberation  of  the  captives 
who  had  been  so  unjustly  detained  at  Kin- 
tayah.  The  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  when  he  (Lord  D.  Stuart)  ap- 
plied to  him  on  this  subject,  very  obligingij 
said  he  could  not  think  there  would  be  any 
objection  to  the  production  of  those  pa- 
pers, but  that  he  must  consult  the  Foreign 
Office  before  giving  a  positive  answer.  He 
(Lord  D.  Stuart)  had  since  learnt  with  re- 
gret that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
feel  it  his  duty  to  oppose  this  Motion.  He 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  on  what  grounds 
such  a  Motion  could  be  resisted.  Not  one 
of  the  despatches  called  for  bore  the  sig- 
nature of  the  present  Government;  in- 
deed they  must  necessarily  have  been 
signed  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Tiverton,  or  those  who  were  subordi- 
nate to  him.  It  could  not  be  said  that  to 
grant  the  Motion,  would  interfere  with 
any  negotiations  in  progress;  for  all  the 
negotiations  on  the  subject  had  boon 
brought  to  a  conclusion  when  the  re- 
fugees were  set  at  liberty.  Neither  could 
it  be  argued,  as  sometimes  was  done,  that 
the  transactions  referred  to,  were  of  too 
old  a  date  to  be  of  any  interest;  for  not  a 
year  had  passed  since  their  termination. 
In  fact,  this  was  precisely  the  proper  time 
when  the  information  sought  for,  ought  to 
be  supplied.  The  affairs  in  question  were 
of  the  gravest  consequence;  they  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  movements  of  large  fleets; 
had  agitated  every  Court  in  Europe,  and 
had  occasioned  apprehensions  of  a  general 
war.  It  was  well  known  then  when  the 
refugees  from  Hungary  sought  shelter  in 
Turkey,  the  Governments  of  Austria  and 
Russia  addressed  to  the  Sutan  a  demand 
at  which  the  feelings  of  all  Europe  revolted, 
that  those  refugees  should  be  delivered  up 
to  the  vengeance  of  those  Governments. 
The  British  Government  had  on  that  oc- 
casion taken  a  prominent  part  in  defending 
the  threatened  independance  of  Turkey, 
and  assisting  her  to  resist  the  unjust  and 
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inhuman  demands  of  her  overbearing  and 
tyrannical  neighbours;  and  he  (Lord  D, 
Stuart)  believed  that  if  the  papers  he 
asked  for  were  produced,  it  would  appear 
that,  just  as  it  was  beyond  a  question 
owing  to  the  timely  and  prompt  interfe- 
rence of  the  British  Government,  and  chiefly 
of  his  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Tiver- 
ton, that  the  lives  of  the  refugees  were  in 
the  first  instance  saved,  so  was  their  ulti- 
mate liberation  due  in  the  main  to  the  re- 
presentations of  that  great  Minister.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  had,  it 
was  true,  displayed  a  similar  interest  in 
the  fate  of  these  prosecuted  men,  and  had 
generously  sent  a  frigate  to  the  Darda- 
nelles in  order  to  facilitate  the  departure 
of  Kossuth  and  his  companions  from  the 
place  of  their  captivity,  and  had  no  doubt 
urged  upon  the  Porte  the  propriety  of 
liberating  the  captives.  He  rejoiced,  that 
England  and  America  were  united  in  so 
great  and  noble  a  purpose  as  that  of  ob- 
taining the  liberation  of  Kossuth,  and  the 
other  refugees.  He  (Lord  D.  Stuart)  was 
quite  ready  and  most  anxious  to  give  the 
United  States  Government  all  the  credit 
which  their  exertions  deserved;  but  he 
believed  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
energetic  representations  of  the  noble 
Lord  (Viscount  Palmerston)  the  Mississippi 
steamer  would  have  been  at  the  Darda- 
nelles until  now,  and  would  not  yet  have 
shipped  her  cargo  of  patriots.  The  truth 
in  this  matter  would,  however,  be  estab- 
lished by  the  papers  for  which  he  was 
moving;  and  if  they  were  laid  upon  the 
table  of  the  House,  the  public  would  be 
able  to  form  a  just  opinion  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  Some  persons 
even  denied  that  the  British  Government 
had  had  anything  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter, and  asserted  that  the  liberation  of 
Kossuth  and  his  companions  was  an  act  of 
clemency  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  and 
Russian  Governments.  The  public  would 
be  able  to  judge  whether  this  bad  been  so, 
if  they  had  the  documents  before  them  :  if 
they  were  withheld,  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try would  have  a  right  to  complain  that  they 
did  not  receive  the  information  to  which 
they  were  entitled.  The  papers  ought  to 
be  given,  for  the  justification  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton;  and  while 
he  did  not  want  to  impute  personal  motives 
in  the  attempt  to  withhold  the  papers,  he 
must  say  there  did  appear  to  be  something 
like  a  want  of  generosity  to  the  late  Go- 
yenunent  in  now  withholding  them.  The 
only  reason  that  could  bo  given  for  with- 
holding tliem  was^  that  it  might  be  un- 


pleasant to  the  Govemifients  of  Austria  and 
of  Russia  to  have  it  shown  that  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople  were  attended  with  more 
weight  than  theirs  were.  The  despotic 
Governments  trembled  at  the  idea  of  the 
refugees  being  at  large,  and  they  had  en* 
deavoured  to  intimidate  the  Sultan  to  con- 
tinue their  unjust  detention;  for  much  as 
he  (Lord  D.  Stuart)  applauded  the  conduct 
of  the  Sultan  in  refusing  to  give  them  up, 
and  in  having  afterwards  set  them  at  lib- 
erty, still  he  could  not  deny  that  it  was 
unjust  to  have  kept  them  in  prison  at  all. 
The  only  reason  why  he  had  detained 
them  was  to  propitiate  his  powerful  neigh- 
bours, who  had  pressed  upon  him  their 
detention,  with  an  urgency  which  it  re- 
quired all  the  intrepidity  of  the  Sultan  to 
resist.  He  (Lord  D.  Stuart)  would  tell 
the  House  what  it  was  which  made  the 
despotic  Powers  so  anxious  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  what  it  was  of  which  they  were 
afraid.  The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Tiverton  had  lately  said  in  this  House,  that 
the  fears  which  powerful  G:/vemments  like 
those  of  Russia  and  >^ustria  entertained 
of  the  proceedings  of  men  in  the  position  of 
refugees  in  this  country  were  unreasonable 
and  exaggerated — for  that  refugees  with- 
out arms,  without  money,  with  little  means 
of  communicating  with  their  own  coun- 
tries, were  persons  who  could  have  very 
little  power,  and  therefore  could  not  rea- 
sonably be  looked  upon  with  apprehension 
by  the  Governments  who  had  driven  them 
into  exile.  That  observation  was  very 
just;  but  what  those  Governments  dreaded 
was  not  the  power  of  the  refugees,  but  the 
discussion  likely  to  be  occasioned  in  this 
country  by  their  presence.  They  did  not 
like  Kossuth  or  any  other  political  refu- 
gee to  come  here,  because  they  knew 
that  their  tyrannical  laws  and  police  re- 
gulations could  not  here  prevent  the 
freest  scrutiny  of  their  acts.  They  were 
afraid  of  the  light  of  truth,  and  they 
knew  that  the  presence  of  political  refu- 
gees in  this  country  would  cause  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  had  driven  them  into  ex- 
ile to  be  fully  examined,  and  hence  they 
endeavoured  to  prevent  these  men,  whom 
they  had  in  the  first  instance  driven  to  re- 
sistance, from  enjoying  the  hospitality 
which  this  free  country  had  always  given, 
and  always  would  give,  to  such  persons. 
The  correspondence  was  necessary  to  vin- 
dicate the  policy  of  the  late  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, and  therefore  it  would  be  neither 
generous  nor  fair  if  the  present  Government 
persisted  in  withholding  it. 
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Mb.  BtJME  seconded  the  Motion.  He 
said  he  considered  it  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  Jbapers  asked  for,  should  he  con- 
ceded. The  puhlic  felt  that  an  atteinpt 
had  heen  made  to  violate  the  law  of  nations 
iti  regard  to  these  men.  It  would  not  he 
forgotten  how  this  country  was  agitated 
from  one  end  to  the  other — how  meetings 
were  held  and  resolutions  passed  calling 
upon  the  Government  to  protect  these  in- 
dividuals. He  helieved  the  correspondence 
called  for  would  show  that  the  confidence 
which  our  people  reposed  iii  our  Government 
Ivas  fully  horne  oiit,  and  that  they  had 
used  the  host  arguments  for  the  liberation 
of  those  refugees  with  the  greatest  effect. 
Oile  half  of  this  correspondence  was  pro- 
duced last  September — why  not  the  other 
half  now  ?  It  was  only  common  justice 
to  the  late  Government  and  to  the  noble 
Lord  (Viscount  Palmerston)  that  the  cor- 
rest)ondence  should  he  laid  before  the  puh- 
lic, who  ought  to  he  shown  that  the  late 
Government  had  well  and  faithfully  ful- 
filled its  duty. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 


**  That  an  humblo  Address  be  presented  to  Iler 
Majesty  praying  tliat  She  will  be  graciously 
plebs^  to  grant  Copies  or  Extracts  of  any  Com- 
mnnications  which  have  passed  between  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  Country  and  Turkey,  and  other 
Foreign  Governments,  respecting  the  Hungarian 
and  other  Refugees  detained  at  Kintayah,  from 
tho  date  of  the  last  despatch  on  this  subject  a 
copy  of  which  has  been  laid  before  this  House 
np  to  the  present  time  (in  continuation  of  Papers 
already  presented  to  Parliament." 

TiscouNT  PALMERSTON:  Sir,  As  I 
a.m  a  party  concerned  in  the  production  of 
the  cori-espandence  for  which  my  noble 
Friend  moves,  I  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  that,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, and  I  believe  I  may  say  also  for  the 
late  Government  of  which  t  was  a  Mem- 
ber, that  there  can  be  no  objection  to  com- 
pliance with  the  Motion.  It  is  a  notorious 
fact,  known  to  all  the  world,  that  those  re- 
fugees were  detained  in  Turkey  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  time,  much  against 
the  natural  wish  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, but  in  deference  to  the  apprehen- 
sions and  to  tho  wishes  of  the  Government 
of  Austria.  I  am  not  here  to  blame  or  to 
find  fault  with  the  Government  of  Austria, 
or  with  the  feelings  they  entertained  with 
respect  to  those  persons.  They  did  enter- 
tain feelings  of  alarm — no  doubt  sincere 
feelings.  But,  assuming  such  were  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  Austria,  Iler 
Majesty's  Government  thought  that  Aus- 
tria had  no  riffht  to  dictate  to  the  Porte 


as  to  tho 


manner 
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should   exercise  his  right   of  liOBpItilitj 
towards  persons  who  had  comttiitted  bo 
offence  against  Turkey,  and  that  the  Porte 
ought,  if  the  Sultan  thought  fit»  to  M 
those  refugees  at  liberty.     The  British  Gio- 
vemment  did,   through  my  inter76iitioii, 
and  by  the  exertions  of  oUr  Amhass&dor  at 
Constantinople,  earnestly  and  contilinallj 
urge  the  Sultan  to  give  way  to  his  own  in- 
clinations,  and  permit  these   refugees  to 
leave  Turkey.     Of  coutse,  anjbodj  wk) 
knows  the  relative  strength  of  Turkejr  &ttl 
her  powerful  neighbours,  must  at  oiicd  see 
that,  with  every  dispositibil  id  act  Hecord- 
ing  to  the  generous  feelings  of  the  Sdlttn, 
the   Turkish  Government,    infltienc^  hj 
considerations    of   prudence    and    poUtit, 
must  interfere  very  cautiously  and  gttara- 
edly  in  matters  of  this  kind.    It  Was,  there- 
fore, of  the  greatest  importance  that  VdN 
bey  should  allege,  in  support  of  the  wishei 
of  her  Government,  the  eariiestness  witli 
which  foreign  Governments  pressed  her  to 
do  that  which  was  just  and  proper.    Ill 
what  degree  the  American   Gotehimailt 
may  have  contributed  to  produce  the  lo- 
sult,  I  am  really  not  able  to  state.     I  hits 
no  doubt  they  did  exert  their  inflnetlM  at 
Constantinople  to  accomplish  the  libehitkiii 
of  those  captives.      With  that,  hOw^fW, 
I  have  nothing  to  do;  Uiy  purpose  ik  only 
to  show  from  the  correspondence  what  #li 
done  by  the  British  Govetntneiit.     That  k 
all  the  House  is  concetned  in  knowing,  ani 
I  can  only  say  that  I  am  satisfied  toat,  if 
a  careful  selection  of  the  correspondonco 
be  made — a  selection  of  the  despatches 
from  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  replies  rf 
our  Ambassador  at  Constantinople— thit 
such,  a  selection  of  the  papers  will  show 
the  conduct  of  the  British  Government  in 
this  matter,  and  the  success  of  thd  Od- 
vernment,  without  revealing  anything  whidi 
can  be  offensive  to  the  feelings,  or  oisttes- 
sing  to  the  opinions,  of  either  the  Gorerti- 
ment  of   Turkey  or  the   Goyemtdeiit  of 
Austria,   or  the   Government  of  Rtlsna; 
and  therefore,  as  far  as  I  am  concehied« 
I  am  perfectly  prepared  to   suppdrt  ilift 
Motion. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCfilS- 
QUER:  Sir,  the  noble  Lofd  who  tuU 
brought  forward  this  Motion,  alluded  to  the 
production  of  those  papers  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  Session.  I  am  ^tiito 
free  to  admit  that  if  the  continuation  of 
the  correspondence  with  respect  to  the^ 
refugees  were  laid  upon  the  tahle  of  tho 
House,  it  would  add  to  the  completeness  of 
the  series  of  the  diplomatio  Commmuosp 
tions;    and,  viewing  it  in  fhat  hi^  I 
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thought  it  might  be  desirable  to  place  tbem 
upon  tbe  table  of  the  House.  On  a  sub- 
Beqiieiit  occasion  I  told  thb  noble  Lord 
that  aftet  inquiries  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
I  doubted  whether  it  woilld  be  a  prudent 
courde,  under  the  circumstances,  to  produce 
those  papers — not  that  I  was  influenced 
by  any  desire  to  detract  from  the  merits  of 
our  predecessors — such  a  feeling  in  no  de- 

free  influenced  myself  or  my  Colleagues, 
ut  there  has  been,  as  is  well  known,  a 
great  deal  of  tery  acrimonious  feeling  on 
these  matters  existing  between  the  yatious 
Courts  who  have  been  connected  with 
these  transactions.  Happily^  all  those 
feelings  of  acrimony  are  allay pd ;  there  is 
now,  and  has  been  for  some  time  past,  a  tery 
good  Uhderstanding  between  the  Courts  of 
Oobstlkntinople  and'  Vienna,  and  it  cer- 
tainly did  appesir  to  its  that.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  Would  be  much  better  that  the 
mass  of  the  correspondence,  which  was 
fraught  with  painful  recollections  of  the 
jJaet,  the  revealing  of  which  might  awaken 
once  more  thos  efeelings  of  acrinlony,  should 
not  be  produced — that  it  would  be  better 
upon  the  whole  that  those  feelings  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  ill-will  now  fortunately  al- 
Uyed,  but  which  were  of  great  bitterness, 
should  not  be  revived  by  those  communica- 
tions being  again  brought  before  the  notice 
of  the  country;  that  it  would  be  bettefr 
that  those  topics  which  occasioned,  I  may 
say,  so  much  painful  feeling  should  not  be 
revived,  and  pairifully  obtruded  upon  the 
cohsideration  of  Europe.  We  all  know 
that  such  matters  And  their  way  into  the 
press  of  this  country,  and  that  sooner  or 
later  through  the  press,  they  would  find 
their  way  to  Constantinople  and  other 
foreign  capitals;  but  yet,  Sir,  I  must  con- 
fesil  that,  after  the  appeal  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  M«mber  for  Tiverton,  and  lest  it 
might  be  supposed  that  we  were  prevent- 
ing the  publication  of  documents  which 
were  necessary  fbr  the  viudication  of  the , 
policy  pursued  by  the  noble  Lord  and  the 
Government  of  which  he  was  a  Member — 
seeing  that  the  production  of  those  papers 
ih  no  Way  affects  the  ootid uct  of  the  present 
Gov^himent — I  will  not  further  oppose  their 
being  laid  upon  the  table.  The  Govern- 
ment, I  therefore  repeat,  can  have  no  feel- 
ing in  the  mdtter;  iUdeed^  my  first  impres- 
sion #a8  thdt  it  would  neither  be  agreeable 
to  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Palmers  ton), 
nor  fot  public  convenience,  that  these  docu- 
ments would  be  published;  but  the  Motion 
hkting  been  in  a  manner  based  upoti  the 
statement  that  the  production  of   those 


papers  is  necessary  for  the  rindictition  bf 
the  noble  Lord  and  his  policy,  I  will  ho 
loiiger  oppose  it. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir,  I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  thb  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man bay  that  the  dovemment  will  acbede 
to  the  Motion  of  my  noble  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Marylcbone.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
only  right  as  regards  the  noble  Lotd  the 
Member  for  Tivetton,  who  was  the  organ 
of  the  Governtnent  by  whom  those  repre- 
sentations were  made  to  Turkey,  that  the 
papers  should  be  published,  tod  that  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  acted,  and  the  re- 
presentations he  made,  should  be  put  for- 
ward. We  did  hot  think  it  consistent  with 
our  duty,  or  the  policy  we  pursued,  to  take 
any  part  in  the  war  with  Hungary;  but 
when  these  persons  took  refuge  aud  had 
received  the  hospitality  of  Turkey,  and 
when  the  Government  of  Turkey  was  dis- 
posed to  extend  to  them  that  hospitality, 
and  after  a  proper  time  to  alloW  them  to 
proceed  td  other  countries,  I  mUst  say  I 
think  the  late  Government  was  justified  in 
giving  its  support — in  extending  all  the 
power  and  weight  of  England — in  order  to 
enable  the  Turkish  Government  to  accom- 
plish that  which  was  their  desire  ;  aUd  t 
think  the  course  then  pursued  redounds  to 
the  fame  of  this  country^  Therefore,  Sir, 
I  am  of  opiuion  that  any  documents  which 
represent  the  remonstrances  which  the 
noble  Lord  m&de  from  time  to  tim^-^the 
l-epeated  remonstrances  And  assurances  to 
the  Turkish  Government  upon  the  subject 
df  the  refugees — ought  to  be  produced, 
more  especially  coUslderidg  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  Europe,  it  is  desirable  that 
it  should  be  shown  that  this  country,  at 
least,  amid  every  discouragement,  will  main- 
tain the  principles  of  justice  and  hosiptality. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  After 
Nine  o'clock. 
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Minutes.]  New  MEMBsii  Sworn.  —  Tot  Mon- 
mouth, Crawshay  Bailey,  Esq. 

PiTBUc  Bills. — 1**  Vestries. 

2°  Parish  Constables  ;  Industrial  and  Provident 
Partnerships;  Proclamation  for  Assembling 
Parliament. 

3°  Burghs  (Scothind). 

IRISH  FISHERIES  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 
Mr.  CONOLLY  said,  that  in  moymg 
that  this  Bill  be  read  a  Second  Time,  he 
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did  not  appear  there  as  the  advocate  of 
any  particular  interest  connected  with  the 
fisheries  of  Ireland,  hut  solely  and  entirely 
on  puhlic  grounds,  and  he  should  say  that 
legislation  on  the  suhject,  to  he  useful, 
should  he  impartial.  They  were  told  that 
in  the  case  of  these  fisheries  there  were 
three  antagonistic  interests — ^namely,  the 
deep-sea  fisheries,  the  fisheries  situate  in 
estuaries,  and  those  fisheries  known  in 
Scotland  as  the  **  Upper  Heritage  Fishe- 
ries.** Now,  it  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Co- 
nolly)  that  these  fisheries,  if  properly  un- 
derstood, possessed  the  same  interest,  al- 
though in  different  degrees.  The  interests 
of  all  were  identical  on  one  point — namely, 
the  preservation  and  keeping  up  the  sup- 
ply of  fish  in  the  hest  possihle  manner;  and 
there  could  he  no  douht  that  the  puhlic 
had  a  great  interest  in  the  matter.  By 
the  law  regulating  fisheries  passed  in  1842, 
very  great  injury  was  done ;  and  he  was 
in  a  positionito  prove  that  on  that  occa- 
sion, at  least  as  regarded  the  Irish  fishe- 
ries, the  puhlic  rights  were  altogether 
disregarded,  and  disregarded  in  a  most 
shameful  and  unconstitutional  manner. 
Previous  to  1842  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  then 
Lord  Morpeth,  ohtained  the  appointment 
of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  to  collect  evi- 
dence on  the  fishery  laws  and  the  condition 
of  the  various  fisheries,  with  a  view  to 
furnishing  a  Report  on  the  subject.  The 
Report  furnished  by  that  Commission  was 
anything  hut  satisfactory.  With  regard 
to  the  Bill  of  1842,  he  was  sorry  to  see 
that  it  proceeded  as  if  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  public  rights  existing  with  regard 
to  fisheries  in  Ireland.  It  regulated  the 
maximum  amount  of  fish  to  be  taken,  and 
authorised  the  erection  of  stake  nets  and 
weirs  upon  the  lands  adjoining  the  fishery. 
The  public,  however,  were  not  satisfied 
with  this  invasion  of  their  rights,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  make  some  modifi- 
cations in  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The 
disturbances  were  so  great  at  some  of  the 
fisheries,  that  the  strength  of  the  whole 
police  force  of  Ireland  was  called  into 
requisition  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.  Some  of  the  persons  who  were 
engaged  in  this  defence  of  the  rights  of 
the  public  were  tried  at  the  Waterford 
assizes;  and  Mr.  Justice  Ferrin  said  the 
parties  who  had  framed  the  Act  had  re- 
pealed the  old  Statute  Law,  and  in  all 
probability  had  even  repealed  Magna 
Charta.  It  was  evident,  from  the  work- 
ing of  the  Act  of  1842,  that  it  was  founded 
upon  a  wrong  basis — that  it  did  not  pro- 
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tect  the  fish  in  the  upper  waters,  and 
although  it  had  been  to  some  extent  im- 
proved by  the  five  subsequent  Acts  that 
were  passed  for  that  purpose,  it  was  found 
still  more  injurious  than  its  opponents  ori- 
ginally supposed.  It  appeared  from  the 
Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries 
for  several  years  subsequently,  that  there 
was  an  annual  decrease  in  the  supply  of 
fish;  and  the  Commissioners  stated  in  their 
last  Report  that  the  seasons  of  1850  and 
1851  were  the  worst  for  salmon  that  had 
yet  occurred.  A  series  of  queries  amount- 
ing to  thirty-three,  were  addressed  to  the 
managers  of  the  various  fisheries  in  Ire- 
land by  the  Commissioners,  and,  with  one 
exception,  all  the  answers  were  unsatis- 
factory: the  supply  of  fish  had  considerably 
decreased  since  1842  but  there  was  one 
fishery  in  which  they  had  increased,  and 
there  was  this  significant  explanation  ad- 
ded, that  there  were  no  stake  nets  or  bag 
nets  allowed  in  the  river.  He  had  in  hia 
hand  a  return  of  the  prices  of  salmon  ia 
the  London  market  since  1842,  and  he 
found  that  in  the  months  of  May,  June» 
and  July,  when  the  salmon  was  generally 
most  plentiful,  the  price  had  increased 
threefold,  and  the  result  was  the  same 
in  the  Dublin  wholesale  fish  market.  The 
Bill  which  he  had  the  honour  to  submit  to 
the  House,  proposed  to  consolidate  all  the 
existing  Acts— it  contained  169  clauses, 
of  which  100  were  verbatim  consolidations. 
The  sections  which  interfered  with  the 
fixed  nets  legalised  by  the  Act  of  1842» 
were  the  twelve  numbered  from  64  to  76. 
These  clauses  asserted  the  rights  of  the 
public  in  respect  to  these  fisheries;  and 
public  rights  demanded  especially  the  re- 
spect of  that  House.  But  existing  legis- 
lation also  deserved  its  respect,  and  as  he 
had  drawn  those  clauses  chiefly  with  the 
view  of  affirming  the  principle,  he  did  not 
intend  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  details,  if 
the  House  wished  to  modify  them ;  and 
that  principle  throughout  was  that  of 
making  the  supply  of  fish  commensurate 
with  the  maximum  amount  of  protection. 
Out  of  deference,  however,  to  the  opinion 
of  the  four  conservators,  and  of  the  in- 
terests of  those  authorised  by  the  Act  of 
1842  to  erect  stake-weirs,  he  did  not  pro- 
pose to  unsettle  that  arrangement ;  but  he 
had  reasons  for  believing  that  the  stake- 
weir  proprietors  would  come  to  such  a 
compromise  with  the  public  as  would  enable 
him  to  abandon  those  clauses.  Under  any 
circumstances,  however,  he  would  retain 
the  clauses  which  proposed  to  keep  clear 
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for  two  miles  the  mouths  of  every  river 

and  estuary  in  Ireland  for  the  passage  of 

fish.     All  the  new  portions  of  the  Bill,  he 

might  add,  were  founded  upon  the  prin- 

eiple  that  the  puhlic  had  rights  in  respect 

to  these  fisheries,  and  with  a  view  to  the 

Bupply  and  maintenance  of  a  permanent 

stock  of  fish.     The  Government  would  do 

well  to  weigh  this  question,  for  if  they 

Bommarily  rejected  this  Bill,  without  giving 

the  country  a  distinct  and  sufficient  reason, 

they  would  engender  the  most  general  and 

the    most    unmistakeablc    dissatisfaction. 

This  was  a  period  particularly  favourable 

to  a  measure   like   this,    which    arrayed 

against  it   no   party  hostilities,  and  was 

^ttmply  one  of  those  measures  which  would 

'',  lend  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the 

^   |KMnal  condition   of  the  people,  which  it 

^  ieemed  tlie  special  mission  of  the  present 

'^  [  Ooveniment  to  effect.     If  he  were  allowed 

to  go  into  Committee,  he  would  he  pre- 

jpared  to  justify  every  provision  which  he 

^Bought  to  enact  as  new,  the  consolidation 

nf  the  present  Acts,  and  the  terms  on 

^;which  he  thought  a  compromise  might  be 

.  ^leffected  with  the  proprietors  of  stake- weirs 

'  Hnated  injuriously  at  the  mouths  of  rivers. 

e  whole  scope  of  the  Bill  was  to  assist 

tare  rather  than  to  thwart  her,  which 

been  the  effect  of  past  legislation ; 

d  he,  therefore,  might  reasonably  hope 

r  the  best  results.     It  had  often  been 

id,  looking  at  Ireland,  and  all  the  ad- 

ntages  given  her  by  Providence — her 

lie  soils  and  noble  rivers — that  never 

there  a  country — 

*  •        •*  So  blest  by  God — so  cursed  by  man  ! " 

^Se  it  his  to  remove,  by  the  consent  of  the 

^jJSouse,  some  part  of  the  curse,  and  he 

^^  fidently  hoped   she  would  inherit  the 
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Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
^  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Sbne*" 

^    Lord  NAAS  said,  no  one  could  be  more 

JffAj  than  himself  to  bear  testimony  to 

j|pB  diligence  exhibited  by  his  hon.  Friend 

j^getting  up  this  subject,  and  the  inti- 

"  fifite  knowledge  he  had  exhibited  of  it  in 

''' flft  its  details ;  neither  did  any  Member  of 

"^xHia  House  feel  more  deeply  than  he  did 

nOSil  great  importance  of  the  question.     It 

%||l  a  question  of  immense  difficulty,  in- 

^Ti|Mng  complicated  interests,  which  had 

'nm  time  to  time,  more  than  any  similar 

i^Hpaition,  occupied  the  attention  of  Farlia- 

glt,  and  had  been  in   Ireland  a  most 
tfiil  source  of  litigation.     But  he  must 
eoifess    that    the  remarks    of  his  hon. 


«r 


Friend  had  not  altered  the  opinion  he  had 
formed  regarding  it.  The  impression  on 
his  mind  was  that  it  was  perfectly  impos- 
sible that  any  independent  Member  of  that 
House  could  deal  satisfactorily  with  the 
question.  He  would  briefly  refer  to  the 
course  of  past  legislation  on  the  subject. 
In  1842  an  Act  was  passed  which  re- 
pealed or  consolidated  twenty-six  former 
Acts  of  Parliament,  extending  over  the 
whole  period  of  our  Parliamentary  history, 
the  first  dating  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV,  This  Act  created  an  entirely 
new  fishery  code.  Since  that  Act  passed 
it  had  been  found  necessary,  within  the 
short  space  of  ten  years,  to  amend  it,  and 
in  that  time  no  less  than  six  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, bearing  on  the  subject,  had  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  that  House.  He 
would  not  affirm  that  the  state  of  the  law 
regarding  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Ireland 
was  satisfactory.  No  doubt  there  had 
been  of  late  years  an  unprecedented  de- 
crease in  the  supply  of  fish  yielded  by 
them.  This  had  been  attributed  by  many 
to  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1842,  and 
also  to  various  causes  which  that  Act  of 
1842  did  not  affect.  Amongst  these  might 
be  specified  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
stake-nets,  and  also  the  greatly  increased 
amount  of  drainage,  rendering  all  parts  of 
the  country  near  the  beds  of  rivers  more 
liable  to  floods.  But  whatever  might  be 
the  real  cause  of  the  increased  supply,  it 
was  undoubtedly  the  result  of  over-fishing. 
There  was  no  doubt  whatever  that  there 
was  at  present  a  far  greater  amount  of 
salmon  caught  in  Ireland  in  the  course  of 
a  year  than  could  be  obtained  from  the 
fair  product  of  the  fisheries.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  salmon  were  not  now  al- 
lowed to  ascend  the  rivers  to  feed,  and  he 
believed  that  to  be  the  main  source  of  the 
falling- off  in  the  supply.  That  being  the 
case,  it  seemed  to  him  that  legislative 
interference  was  undoubtedly  necessary. 
But  his  hon.  Friend  proposed  to  deal  with 
this  question  in  rather  a  peculiar  manner. 
In  every  fishing  river  of  Ireland  there 
were  three  or  four  great  interests  con- 
cerned in  the  fisheries.  There  were  the 
proprietors  of  the  coast  fisheries,  and  those 
on  the  lower  parts  and  mouths  of  the  rivers; 
then  there  were  the  owners  of  fixed  en- 
gines, made  of  wood  or  other  material, 
salmon  weirs;  and,  thirdly,  there  were  the 
proprietors  in  the  upper  part  of  the  rivers. 
The  way  in  which  his  hon.  Friend  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  this  question,  and  in- 
crease the  supply  of  fish,  was  by  sweeping 
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ftway  one  of  those  ipierests  altogether 
[Mr.  Conplly:  Ifo,  no!]  That  was  the 
effeot  of  the  Bill  as  it  at  present  stood. 

Ma.  CONOLLY  said,  the  66tb  Clause 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  fairc  ompromise, 
bj  prohibiting  stake-nets  at  the  points 
where  they  wer0  calaulated  to  be  most 
prejudicial,  and  allowing  the  upper  pro- 
prietors a  fair  share  of  the  fishery.  He 
di4  not  propose  to  interfere  further. 

LoBD  NAAS  could  only  deal  with  the 
Bill  as  he  found  it,  and  must  contend  that 
the  effect  of  the  clause  wpuld  be  what  he 
had  stated.  The  opinion  of  the  stake-nel 
owners  was,  that  their  rights  were  in  all 
cases  guaranteed  by  the  Act  of  1842,  and 
that  they  had  as  good  a  right  to  take  the 
fish  in  their  stake  nets  as  his  hon.  Friend 
who  held  a  fishery  granted  by  charter. 
Tbey  said  that  they  possessed  a  Parlia- 
mentary  right  to  tleir  fishery;  and  be 
could  not  conceive  that  the  proprietors  of 
stake-nets  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  their 
rights  for  any  compromise  with  the  upper 
proprietors;  and  it  would  be  inflicting  a 
great  injury  upon  them  if  in  any  measure 
brought  forward,  those  rights  were  in- 
fringed. The  hon.  Gentleman  proposed, 
then,  to  increase  the  supply  of  fish  by 
sweeping  away  one  interest  altogether 
rom  the  rivers  of  Ireland.  He  (Lord 
Naas)  must  express  his  belief  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  deal 
with  this  question,  and  to  propose  a  mea- 
sqre  which  would  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  fish;  but  he  believed 
that  Government  would  inflict  a  great  in- 
justice were  they  to  propose  any  measure 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  destroying 
rights  that  existed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  establishing 
those  rights,  they  had  been  in  many  cases 
sold  and  resold,  and  a  proposal  to  touch 
them  involved  grave  questions  of  property. 
The  titles  of  proprietors  wore  dear  to  them 
as  establishing  those  rights,  and  he  could 
conceive  no  greater  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  property  than  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  sweep  them  away  altogether.  He 
believed,  however,  that  a  measure  was  re- 
quired affecting  the  interests  concerned, 
and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  any 
gentleman  holding  the  situation  which  he 
had  now  the  honour  to  fill,  should  the  di- 
minution of  supply  continue  and  be  aggra- 
votcd,  to  propose  a  measure  considerably 
reducing  the  period  of  the  fishing  season, 
with  the  view  of  limiting  the  power  of 
capture.  His  hon.  Friend  proposed  to 
create  a  new  fishery  board  in  Dublin,  and 

Lord  Naas 


to  take  away  the  jurisdiotio^  at  presei^t 
exercised  by  the  Board  of  Wqrks  in  |r^ 
land.  He  was  not  prepared  to  d^ny  thftt 
this  might  be  a  salutary  n^easure,  but  it 
was  evidently  a  matter  for  the  considerar 
tion  of  the  Government.  It  involved  the 
creation  of  a  new  Government  board,  and 
many  important  details  which  it  was  im- 
possible that  a  private  Member  coul4  ef- 
ficiently deal  with>  He  assured  bis  hon. 
Friend,  however,  that  if  the  Government 
should  be  enabled  to  t^ke  the  matter  up, 
they  would  give  this  part  of  the  subject 
the  fullest  attention.  He  |)elieved  that  the 
Bill,  as  it  at  present  stood,  would  inflict 
great  injustice  upon  some  most  valuabl9 
and  iipportant  interests  in  the  south  of 
Ireland;  and  under  these  circumstancey, 
in  the  present  state  of  public  business  in 
this  almost  expiring  Parliament,  ho  hoped 
his  hon.  Friend  would  not  further  press 
the  measure.  He  would  only  add,  that  he 
had  the  greatest  objection  to  refer  the  Bill 
to  a  Select  Committee.  He  had  senr^ 
on  many  such  Committees,  and  he  hi^d 
never  known  any  good  come  out  of  them» 
and,  except  in  very  peculiar  cases,  ha 
should  always  oppose  the  reference  of  anj 
Bill  conneote4  with  Ireland  to  a  Select 
Committee.  If  his  hon.  Friend  woul4 
withdraw  the  Bill,  he  promised  that  the 
subject  should  receive  the  most  careful 
consideration  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  he  was  glad  to 
hear  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Govern- 
ment to  oppose  this  Bill.  He  could  corro- 
borate the  statements  which  had  been  made 
by  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  ConoUy)  with  re- 
spect to  the  decrease  of  fish,  which,  in  the 
part  of  the  country  where  he  (Mr.  Monsell) 
resided,  had  taken  place  chiefly  since  the 
House  had  begun  to  legislate  upon  the  sub- 
ject. In  order  to  show  the  impossibility 
of  this  question  being  dealt  with  by  a  pri- 
vate Member,  he  might  mention  that  on^ 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  went  to  pre- 
vent the  erection  of  stake  weirs  within  i^ 
certain  distance  of  the  mouth  of  a  nav]g%> 
blc  river;  the  mouth  of  a  river  being  a^ 
fined  to  be,  when  it  began  to  be  two  milea 
wide.  Great  injury  would  bo  inflicted  upon 
the  proprietors  of  the  river  Shannon  by 
this  clause,  as  the  weirs  for  a  very  copsia- 
erable  distance  up  the  river  must  then  be 
destroyed.  He  mentioned  this  to  show  the 
necessity  of  the  subject  being  taken  up  by 
Government,  who  would  consider  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  country. 

Me.  F.  SCULLY  said,  he  wilUngly  ex- 
pressed  his  satisfaction  that  the  Govern- 
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zq^i^t  were  about  to  ta]ce  up  the  8ubject» 
whiph  would  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  the 
uncertainties  that  prevailed,  and  which 
acted  most  injuriously  on  the  supply  of 
Ssh.  Parliament  voted  annually  14,0002^. 
to  improve  the  dpep-^ea  fisheries  in  Scot- 
land— a  similar  sum  voted  for  the  use  of 
Ireland  might  be  employed  most  advan- 
tageously to  increase  the  supply  of  fish. 
He  hoped  that  such  legislation  would  take 
place  as  would  finally  settle  the  question, 
for  the  effect  of  continual  alteration  in  the 
law  relating  to  fisheries  was  to  weaken 
confidence  and  to  prevent  the  improvement 
of  the  country.  This  Bill  omitted  many 
provisions  which  might  bo  usefully  intro- 
duced* while  it  contained  others  which 
would  be  highly  injurious.  It  related  only 
to  estuaries,  and  omitted  all  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  upper  waters,  where  the 
chief  di£Sculties  occurred.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  deal  fairly  between 
the  conflicting  interests  in  the  upper  and 
lower  waters.  The  millowners  had  in  many 
c^ses  been  the  means  of  destroying  great 
numbers  of  fish,  and  he  thought  that  there 
should  be  some  mode  adopted  by  which 
they  should  be  compelled  to  provide  a  pas- 
sage for  the  fish  over  the  mill  weir.  He 
thought  also  that  no  weirs  should  be  allow- 
ed to  remain  in  estuaries,  rivers,  or  tide- 
ways, if  it  could  be  proved  that  they  had 
been  illegally  established.  The  Govern- 
ment should  also  see  that  the  duties  which 
had  been  neglected  by  the  Board  of  Works 
should  be  performed  by  a  board  of  fisheries. 
He  hoped  the  hon.  Member  for  Donegal 
(Mr.  Conolly)  would  withdraw  this  Bill, 
which  h^d  not  received,  and  was  not  likely 
to  receive,  the  support  of  any  of  the  Irish 
Members. 

Mb.  H.  HERBERT  wished  to  impress 
upon  the  Government  the  importance  of 
dealing  with  the  subject,  because  it  was  an 
undoubted  fact  that  since  the  last  legisla- 
tion, and  in  consequence  of  that  legislation, 
there  had  been  a  great  decrease  in  the 
produce  of  the  Irish  fisheries.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  some  sound  measure  would 
be  passed  upon  this  subject,  for  he  be- 
lieved that  no  step  could  be  taken  which 
would  be  attended  with  greater  advantage 
to  the  country.  He  believed  that  the  ar- 
bitrary and  ill-judged  interference  with  pri- 
vate rights  which  had  been  exercised  by 
the  present  Board  of  Works  had  led  to  no 
pubUc  advantages,  but  had,  on  the  cou- 
trarj,  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  decline 
in  the  number  of  fish.  He  trusted  that  the 
present  BiU  would  be  withdrawn. 


Captain  JONES  said,  that  he  b^ieyed 
that  every  fish  that  came  into  the  rivers 
might  be  taken  during  the  open  spfisoUy 
but  he  believed  that  tbat  season  was  ^t 
present  too  long.  He  did  not  t^ii^k  th^t 
the  proper  remedy  for  the  present  state  of 
things  was  to  allow  some  to  fish  aqd  tq 
prevent  others,  but  to  lengthen  the  close 
season,  and  to  protect  the  fish  in  the  upper 
waters  during  the  spawning  season.  He 
approved  of  the  attempt  to  consolidate  the 
law  and  to  establish  a  fishery  board;  bu( 
he  thought  that  the  subject  should  be  left 
in  tbe  hands  of  the  Goveimpiient.  He  had 
hoped  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Donegal 
would,  after  the  general  expression  of  opin- 
ion, have  consented  to  withdraw  his  Bill; 
but  as  he  had  not  done  so,  he  would  moye 
that  the  Bill  should  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  six  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  now,''  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  **  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  the  word 
'  now'  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Sir  WILLIAM  SOMERVILLE  hoped 
that  his  hon.  Fiiend  (Mr.  Conolly)  would 
not  press  the  Motion  to  a  division,  as  he 
did  not  think  that  he  would  benefit  the 
Irish  fisheries  by  forcing  this  me^ure  on 
a  reluctant  House  of  Commons  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  He  was  glad  to  hear  that 
the  Government  were  about  to  enter  upon 
the  consideration  of  this  subject,  for  the 
annual  decrease  in  the  produce  of  the  Irish 
salmon  fisheries  was  a  most  serious  thing 
for  that  country,  and  was  a  point  which 
called  for  the  most  anxious  attention  of 
every  one  interested  in  that  country.  He 
believed  that  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Naas) 
was  mistaken  in  the  belief  that  great  bene- 
fit would,  be  derived  from  an  extension  of 
the  close  season.  In  his  inquiry  he  hoped 
that  the  noble  Lord  would  not  lose  sight  of 
the  vested  interests  created  by  the  Bill  of 
1842.  If  the  noble  Lord  determined  upon 
doing  anything  on  this  subject,  he  would 
suggest  that  he  should  begin  to  do  it  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible.  It  was  difficult 
to  resist  the  impression  that  tbe  falling-off 
in  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  was  in  some 
degree  owing  to  the  recent  legislation  on 
that  subject.  The  noble  Lord  had  pro- 
perly remarked,  that  the  difficulty  of  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  was  increased  by  the 
opposite  interests  which  existed.  It  was 
difficult  to  persuade  the  owner  of  a  stake 
net  not  to  avail  himself  of  it  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent  for  his  own  private  adran- 
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ftway  one  of  those  interests  altogether 
[Mr.  Conplly:  Ifo,  no!]  That  was  the 
e0eat  of  the  Bill  as  it  at  present  stood. 

Ma.  CONOLLY  said,  the  66tb  Clause 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  fairc  ompromise, 
hj  prohibiting  stake-nets  at  the  points 
where  they  were  calculated  to  be  most 
prejudicial,  and  allowing  the  upper  pro- 
prietors a  fair  share  of  the  fishery.  He 
did  not  propose  to  interfere  further. 

Lord  NAAS  could  only  deal  with  the 
Bill  as  he  found  it,  and  must  contend  that 
the  effect  of  the  clause  wpuld  be  what  he 
had  stated.  The  opinion  of  the  stake-net 
owners  was,  that  their  rights  were  in  all 
cases  guaranteed  by  the  Act  of  1842,  and 
that  they  had  as  gQod  a  right  to  take  the 
fish  in  their  stake  nets  as  bis  hon.  Friend 
who  held  a  fishery  granted  by  charter. 
They  said  that  they  possessed  a  Parlia- 
mentary right  to  their  fishery;  and  he 
could  not  conceive  that  the  proprietors  of 
stake-nets  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  their 
rights  for  any  compromise  with  the  upper 
proprietors;  and  it  would  be  inflicting  a 
great  injury  upon  them  if  in  any  measure 
brought  forward,  those  rights  were  in- 
fringed. The  hon.  Gentleman  proposed, 
then,  to  increase  the  supply  of  fish  by 
sweeping  away  one  interest  altogether 
rom  the  rivers  of  Ireland.  He  (Lord 
Naas)  must  express  his  belief  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  deal 
with  this  question,  and  to  propose  a  mea- 
sqre  which  would  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  fish;  but  he  believed 
that  Government  would  inflict  a  great  in- 
justice were  they  to  propose  any  measure 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  destroying 
rights  that  existed  by  Act  of  Parliapient. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  establishing 
those  rights,  they  had  been  in  many  cases 
sold  and  resold,  and  a  proposal  to  toucli 
them  involved  grave  questions  of  property. 
The  titles  of  proprietors  were  dear  to  them 
as  establishing  those  rights,  and  he  could 
conceive  no  greater  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  property  than  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  sweep  them  away  altogether.  He 
believed,  however,  that  a  measure  was  re- 
quired affecting  the  interests  concerned, 
and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  any 
gentleman  holding  the  situation  which  he 
had  now  the  honour  to  fill,  should  the  di- 
minution of  supply  continue  and  be  aggra- 
voted,  to  propose  a  measure  considerably 
reducing  the  period  of  the  fishing  season, 
with  the  view  of  limiting  the  power  of 
capture.  His  hon.  Friend  proposed  to 
create  a  new  fishery  board  in  Dublin,  and 
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to  take  away  the  jurisdiotioQ  ait  ppes^n^ 
exercised  by  the  Board  of  Wqr1i(:8  in  |r^ 
land.  He  was  not  prepared  to  d^ny  thftt 
this  might  be  a  salutary  n^easure,  but  it 
was  evidently  a  matter  for  the  oonsiderar 
tion  of  the  Government.  It  involved  the 
creation  of  a  new  Government  board,  and 
many  importaqt  details  which  it  was  im- 
possible that  a  private  Member  cqu14  ef- 
ficiently deal  with.  He  assured  his  hon. 
Friend,  boiv^ever,  that  if  the  Government 
should  be  enabled  to  t^ke  the  matter  up, 
they  would  give  this  part  of  the  subject 
the  fullest  attention.  He  |)elieved  that  the 
Bill,  as  it  at  present  stood,  would  inflict 
great  injustice  upon  some  most  valuablp 
and  important  interests  in  the  south  of 
Ireland;  and  under  these  circumstances, 
in  the  present  state  of  public  business  ip 
this  almost  expiring  Parliament,  he  hopec| 
his  hon.  Friend  would  not  further  press 
the  measure.  He  would  only  add>  that  he 
bad  the  greatest  objection  to  refer  the  Bill 
to  a  Select  Committee.  He  had  senred 
on  many  such  Conimittees,  and  he  hi^d 
never  known  any  good  come  out  of  them, 
and,  except  in  very  peculiar  oases,  he 
should  always  oppose  the  reference  of  any 
Bill  connepte4  with  Ireland  to  a  Select 
Committee.  If  his  hon.  Friend  would 
withdraw  the  Bill,  he  promised  that  the 
subject  should  receive  the  most  carefql 
consideration  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  he  was  glad  to 
hear  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Govern- 
ment to  oppose  this  Bill.  He  could  corro- 
borate the  statements  which  had  been  made 
by  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  ConoUy)  with  re- 
spect to  the  decrease  of  fish,  which,  in  the 
part  of  the  country  where  he  (Mr.  Monsell) 
resided,  had  taken  place  chiefly  since  the 
House  had  begun  to  legislate  upon  the  sub- 
ject. In  order  to  show  the  impossibility 
of  this  question  being  dealt  with  by  a  pri- 
vate Member,  he  might  mention  that  one 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  went  to  pre- 
vent the  erection  of  stake  weirs  within  i^ 
certain  distance  of  the  mouth  of  a  naYig%> 
ble  river;  the  mouth  of  a  river  being  af- 
fined to  be,  when  it  began  to  be  two  miles 
wide.  Great  injury  would  bo  inflicted  upon 
the  proprietors  of  the  river  Shannon  by 
this  clause,  as  the  weirs  for  a  very  consid- 
erable distance  up  the  river  must  then  be 
destroyed.  He  mentioned  this  to  show  the 
necessity  of  the  subject  being  taken  up  by 
Government,  who  would  consider  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  F.  SCULLY  said,  he  wilUngly  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  that  the  Gorefq- 
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for  the  building  of  churches  and  chapek 
where  divine  servieo  should  he  performed. 
It  seemed  to  him  a  moDatrous  thing  that 
vhilo  a  clergyman  was  paid,  there  ahoulil 
1m  do  service  perfonned  in  a  parish,  in 
consequence  of  the  church,  through  neg- 
lect, having  been  allowed  to  go  into  ruins. 
There  was  a  case  in  Northumberland. 
where,  in  a  pariah  containiug  1,921  per- 
■ODB,  there  was  no  church;  and  another 
in  Camarvonshire,  where,  with  an  income 
of  170i.  ayear,  and  a  population  of  1,400 
perflODS,  there  was  no  church.  One  of 
the  grossest  cases  in  connesion  with  ihib 
subject  was  that  in  which  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Christ  Church  at  Oxford  had  re- 
ceived, for  at  least  100  years,  about  150i., 
the  income  of  a  parish  in  which  no  divine 
service  was  performed :  this  was  at  Uarket 
Harborough.  The  church  was  in  a  substan- 
tial state  of  repair,  but  the  windows,  he  be- 
lieved, were  effectually  stopped  up.  He 
was  ioformed  that  no  incumbent  had  been 
appointed  to  that  living  for  several  years, 
The  population  of  the  district  had  in- 
creased, and  he  desired  to  know  if  the 
Govemihent  had  not  the  power  to  fill  up 
that  living,  instead  of  permitting  the  in- 
come to  go  where  it  had  gouo  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
There  was  also  an  endowment  for  keeping 
the  church  in  repair,  but  it  was  only  used 
as  a  cemetery  chapel,  and  a  great  many 
of  the  people  who  had  been  living  in  Mar- 
ket Harborough  were  interred  in  the  burial 
ground  about  it.  The  second  clause  pro- 
vided for  the  erection  of  private  chapels, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  monstrous 
thing  that,  if  an  individual  resident  in  the 
country  wished  to  suit  his  own  convenience 
by  having  a  private  chapel  attached  to  bis 
bouse,  he  should  be  prevented  from  having 
it.  However,  if  there  was  any  objection 
on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  such  a  provision,  he  would 
not-wish  to  insist  upon  it,  but  should  be 
content  to  take  the  part  of  the  Bill  to 
which  the  House  would  accede.  The 
third  clause  was  introduced  to  correct  a 
clanse  which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
Act  of  1850  in  another  place.  The  Act 
of  1st  and  2nd  Victoria,  c.  106,  authorised 
the  union  or  consolidation  of  livings  or 
IS  which  did  not  in  the  aggregate 
t  exceed  5002.  a  year;  but  by  the 
Act  of  1850,  the  union  or  consolidation  of 
pariahes  was  permitted  without  reference 
to  the  amount  of  the  income.  He  thought 
that  arrangement  should  be  altered,  be- 
oauBB  he  could  not  understand  how  it  could  j 
VOL.  OXX.    [texsd  berieb.] 


'  be  of  advantage  to  religion  to  unite  two 
livings  of  considerable  valno,  though  it 
might  be  of  advantage  to  some  person's 
pocket.  The  fourth  dauae  related  to  the 
alteration  of  the  existing  law  in  reference 
to  the  cases  of  masters  of  endowed  public 
schools,  who  do  not  reside  on  the  benefices 
held  by  them.  One  of  those  individuals 
possessed  a  Uving  in  Sussex  of  the  value 
of  l,200i.  a  year,  with  a  large  population 
in  the  parish;  and  he  submitted  that  the 
clergyman  hereafter  appointed  to  that 
living  should  be  compelled  to  reside  upon 
it,  because  the  object  of  the  law  should  be 
to  make  clergymen  reside  as  much  as  pos- 
sible on  their  livings.  He  hoped  the  House 
would  consent  to  the  second  reading,  and 
on  a  future  occasion  the  details  of  the 
measure  could  be  fully  considered  in  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  1  beg  to  call  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  second  clause  of  this  Bill,  relating 
to  private  chapels,  is  not  within  the  title 
of  tho  BUI. 

Me.  PREWEN:  It  appears  to  me  that 
a  clause  of  a  similar  nature  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  Ist  and  2nd  Victoria. 

Mn.  SPEAKER:  The  hon.  Gentleman 
may,  on  the  report,  or  on  the  third  read- 
ing, bring  up  such  a  clause,  and  it  may 
then  be  inserted;  but  the  bon.  Member 
cannot  introduce  a  Bill  containing  such  a 
clause  as  that  to  which  I  have  called  his 
attention. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  I  shall  take  the 
liberty.  Sir,  of  calling  your  attention  to 
anotlier  clause  of  the  Bill.  If  you  direct 
your  eye  to  the  fourth  clause,  you  will  see 
that  it  is  also  beyond  the  title  of  the  Bill. 
It  is  a  clause  with  respect  to  non-resi- 
dence. With  regard  to  the  second  clause, 
the  hon,  Member  (Mr.  Freweo)  should 
liBve  moved  for  a  preliminary  Committee. 
It  is  a  clause  relating  to  religion,  altering 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  requires  a  pre- 
liminary Committee  by  the  rules  of  this 
Bouse. 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  Certainly  this  other 
clause  of  the  Bill  is  equally  beyond  its 
title. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  discharged ; 
Bill  withdrawn. 

PARISH  CONSTABLES  BILL. 
Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 
Ma.  DEEDBS  moved  the  Second  Read- 
ing of  this  Bill,  the  object  of  which,  he 
said,  was  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the 
2  I 
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appointment  and  payment  of  parish  con- 
stables. The  Bill  contained  no  new  prin- 
ciple; it  merely  consolidated  and  enlarged 
existing  Acts. 

Captain  SCOBELL  said,  that  the  Bill 
contained  so  far  a  new  principle  that  it 
proposed  to  make  it  imperative  upon  every 
county  to  appoint  a  superintending  con- 
stable for  every  petty  sessional  division. 
At  present  it  was  optional.  To  the  other 
objects  of  the  Bill  he  was  decidedly  favour- 
able, inasmuch  as  he  believed  that,  for  a 
rural  population,  parochial  constables  were 
far  preferable  to  a  rural  police;  and  he  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  the  clause  respecting  the 
superintending  constables  was  not  intended 
to  be  made  a  stepping-stone  to  the  impera- 
tive imposition  upon  the  counties  of  a  rural 
police,  or  of  anything  similar  under  a  dif- 
ferent name.  He  would  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Mover  of  the  Bill  to  consider  whether 
he  had  sufficiently  encouraged  the  system 
of  parochial  constables  by  offering  more 
inducements  to  get  persons  to  serve  per- 
manently in  the  force — that  is,  for  four  or 
£ve  years.  His  great  object  was  to  have 
the  Parochial  Constables  Bill  made  as  per- 
fect as  possible,  which  might  render  un- 
necessary the  formation  of  a  general  rural 
police. 

Sir  JOHN  TROLLOPE  said,  he  ob- 
served that  the  Bill  proposed  that  the  sa- 
lary and  allowance  of  the  chief  superin- 
tending constable  for  each  county  should 
be  paid  out  of  the  county  rate,  which,  as 
the  House  was  aware,  was  collected  along 
with  the  poor-rate.  By  a  subsequent 
clause,  it  was  proposed  that  the  salary  of 
the  paid  constables  should  be  "  paid  by  the 
overseers  out  of  the  moneys  in  their  hands 
collected  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. "  Now, 
he  begged  to  say  that  he  could  not  agree 
to  those  proposals.  It  had  been  the  cus- 
tom of  late  years  to  throw  charges  upon 
the  poor-rate  which  were  quite  foreign  to 
the  original  object  of  that  impost,  and  he 
must  say  it  was  a  custom  which  was  ez« 
ceedingly  objectionable.  If  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  rate  in  this  case,  let  it  be  a 
separate  rate — a  constable  or  police  rate, 
or  whatever  they  might  choose  to  call  it, 
but  let  it  not  be  mixed  up  with  a  rate  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  He  made  these  ob- 
servations, not  with  the  view  of  opposing 
the  Bill,  but  trusting  that  some  mode  would 
be  found  of  remedying  his  objection  to 
those  portions  of  the  measure  when  the 
Bill  was  in  Committee. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  said,  he  agreed  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  inking  it 


objectionable  to  throw  the  expense  of  thii 
measure  upon  the  poor*rate,  but  he  thought 
that  this  was  a  matter  of  detail  which 
might  be  remedied  in  Committee.  No 
man  was  more  anxious  than  he  was  to  see 
an  improvement  in  the  present  inefficient 
system  of  parish  constabulary ;  but  he 
wished  to  see  it  on  a  larger  scale  than  this 
Bill  proposed.  An  hon.  Friend  of  hii  had 
a  measure  in  contemplation  relating  to 
highways,  the  machinery  of  which  it  was 
hoped  would  also  be  applicable  to  police* 
He  hoped  that  on  another  occasion  that 
measure  would  be  introduced,  and  that  it 
would  provide  a  more  efficient  system  than 
the  one  now  proposed. 

Mr.  PACKE  said,  he  could  bear  teatir 
mony  to  the  great  advantages  which  the 
county  with  which  he  was  connected  (lioi- 
cestershire)  had  derived  from  the  institu- 
tion of  a  rural  police. 

Mr.  DEEDES,  in  reply,  said,  that 
his  only  object  was  to  introduce  the  mea* 
sure  into  such  counties  as  were  willing  to 
receive  it.  With  respect  to  the  remarks 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Presideot 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  he  begged  to  say 
that  when  the  Bill  was  in  Committee  hd 
should  be  perfectly  ready  to  listen  to  any 
suggestion  that  might  be  made  with  ro- 
spect  to  the  best  mode  of  raising  the  sala- 
ries and  allowances  to  be  paid  under  the 
Bill ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  he  must  re- 
mind the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  th# 
Acts  which  he  now  sought  by  this  Bill  to 
consolidate  and  amend,  gave  power,  at  the 
present  moment,  to  throw  the  expenaea 
upon  the  county  rates  and  poor-rates. 

Bill  read  2\ 

ENFRANCHISEMENT  OF  COPYHOLDS 

BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

House  in  Committee. 

Clause  1. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  said,  he  would  take 
that  occasion  to  say  that  the  Amendment! 
proposed  to  be  moved  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cirencester  (Mr.  Mullings)  would  re- 
ceive his  acquiescence. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  wai  glad  te 
find  that  the  principle  of  compulsory  en- 
franchisement  was  not  to  be  persevered  in 
at  present.  He  had  felt  that  if  they  bed 
compulsory  enfranchisement,  after  the  year 
1 855,  of  every  copyhold  in  the  Kingaom, 
it  would  press  hardly  on  poor  people  if  tbey 
were  required  to  pay  down  a  sum  of  money 
for  their  enfranchisement— they  not  deair* 
ing  any  enfranchisement  to  tfj^e  plaeei 
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until  their  oooupation  of  the  copyhold  should 

CG&86 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  said,  his  original  Bill 
did  not  give  any  compulsory  process  as 
against  persons  m  that  position;  hut  the 
Committee  after  receiving  evidence  deter- 
mined that  after  a  given  period  the  plan  of 
the  tithe  commutation  should  he  followed, 
and  the  enfranchisement  should  then  he 
compulsory ,  so  as  to  assimilate  all  the 
tenures  in  the  Kingdom. 

Clause  agreed  to;  as  were  also  Clauses 
2  to  9. 

Clause  10,  which  provides  that  questions 
arising  as  to  any  matter  of  law  or  fact  on 
any  enfranchisement  might  he  referred  to 
the  Commissioners. 

Mb.  WALPOLE  said,  he  thought  cases 
might  arise  in  which  an  appeal  ought  to  lie 
from  the  decision  of  the  Cfommissioners  to 
a  Court  of  Common  Law,  similar  to  that 
which  lay  from  the  decisions  of  the  revis- 
ing barristers  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas. 

Mb.  AGLIONBY  said,  he  never  would 
eonsent  to  have  any  appeal  from  the  first 
decision.  He  would  rather,  for  his  part, 
submit  to  an  unjust  decision  than  he  driven 
about  from  pillar  to  post  in  the  manner  in 
which  people  were  treated  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  and  the  Courts  of  Common  Law, 
io  appealing  from  one  tribunal  to  another. 

Mb.  WALPOLE  was  not  aware  that 
that  House  had  ever  yet  dispensed  with  an 
appeal  with  reference  to  matters  in  which 
nice  questions  of  law  might  be  involved. 
He  certainly  thought  the  decisions  of  the 
Commissioners  should  not  in  all  cases  be 
final;  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  best 
way  perhaps  of  remedying  the  difficulties 
that  might  occur,  would  be,  that  in  certain 
oases  the  Commissioners  should  have  the 
power  of  certifying  that  there  was  cause 
for  an  appeal,  and  that  the  matter  should 
then  be  referred  to  a  Court  of  Common 
Law.  In  that  case  the  question  of  law 
would  be  decided  by  a  competent  tribunal. 

Mb.  AGLIONBY  begged  to  ask  whether 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  be 
disposed  to  limit  the  power  of  deciding 
when  there  ought  to  be  an  appeal  to  the 
Court  above,  without  reference  to  the 
wishes  of  any  of  the  parties  interested 
that  there  should  be  such  appeal?  To 
the  parties  having  any  such  power  of  de- 
manding an  appeal  on  any  frivolous  objec- 
tion, he  most  decidedly  objected.  He 
tboQght,  in  the  matter  of  an  enfranchise- 
ment under  the  Bill,  it  was  necessary  that 


there  should  be  the  least  possible  delay, 
and  next  to  that  the  least  possible  ex- 
pense. Nevertheless,  if  the  Commissioners 
of  their  own  free  will,  doubting  their  own 
judgment,  should  think  it  necessary  to  ask 
the  opinion  of  the  Judges,  he  thought  they 
should  have  the  power  of  doing  so. 

Mr.  MULLINGS  thought  it  very  desi- 
rable to  have  some  appeal,  as  serious 
questions  of  law  might  arise  to  render  it  in 
the  highest  degree  necessary.  But  this 
was  the  hon.  Member  for  Cockermouth's 
Bill,  and  he  (Mr.  MuUings)  only  meant  to 
coincide  in  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Walpole). 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  said,  it  was  only  his 
Bill  because  he  had  taken  a  more  lively 
interest  in  it  than  any  other  person;  but  it 
was  really  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Cirencester  (Mr.  MuUings). 
Perhaps  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Walpole)  might  think  it  worth  his  while 
to  prepare  some  Amendment  that  would 
be  likely  to  carry  out  his  wishes  between 
that  and  the  bringing  up  of  the  Report, 
and  he  (Mr.  Aglionby)  would  then  give  it 
his  consideration. 

Mr.  walpole  said,  the  suggestion 
he  wished  to  make  was,  that  either  party 
might  apply  to  the  Commissioners,  and  if 
the  Commissioners  certified  that  it  was 
a  proper  case  for  an  appeal,  that  a  case 
should  then  be  drawn  and  submitted  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Clause  agreed  to;  as  were  Clauses  11 
to  19  inclusive. 

Clause  20,  which  empowers  the  valuersi 
in  making  valuations  under  the  Bill,  to 
take  into  account,  among  other  things, 
''the  facilities  for  improvement/'  incident 
to  the  land  about  to  be  subject  to  enfran* 
chisement. 

Mb.  walpole  said,  he  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  word- 
ing of  the  Clause,  by  which  the  valuers 
were  directed  to  take  particular  cases  into 
consideration,  in  valuing  the  land  about  to 
be  enfrauchised,  and,  among  others,  *'  the 
facilities  for  improvement.''  He  did  not 
know  what  the  term  facilities  for  improve- 
ment might  mean,  and  the  Commissioners 
might  be  called  on  to  go  into  an  unlimited 
inquiry  as  to  its  interpretation.  He  would 
suggest  that  the  point  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  non.  Gentleman  who  had 
charge  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  said,  the  clause  in 
question  was  not  his,  but  was  one  which 
had  been  introduced  by  some  other  person. 
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So  far  from  its  being  his  clause,  he  fore- 
saw the  same  difficulties  and  confusion 
would  arise  out  of  it  as  did  the  nght  hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr.  JACOB  BELL  thought  the  omis- 
sion of  the  words  **  facilities  for  improve- 
ment "  would  be  a  great  improvement  to 
the  clause. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  there  might  be 
cases  in  which  laud  had  got  a  capacity  for 
improvement,  particularly  when  situate  in 
the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  and  his  pro- 
position was  not  to  leave  out  the  clause 
altogether,  but  to  put  it  in  some  other 
shape. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  suggested  that  the 
word  *'  capabilities"  should  be  substituted 
for  "  facilities." 

Mr.  H.  hope  said,  that  every  thing 
might  in  a  sense  be  said  to  be  capable  of 
improvement ;  and  he  would  rather  see  the 
word  "  probability  "  substituted. 

Clause  agreed  to;  as  were  the  remaining 
clauses. 

House  resumed. 

Bill  reported, 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  PROVIDENT  PART- 
NERSHIPS  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  SLANEY,  in  moving  the  Second 
Reading  of  this  Bill,  said,  it  came  before 
the  House  on  the  recommendation' of  two 
successive  Committees,  and  he  might  des- 
cribe its  purpose  almost  in  a  word,  which 
was  to  enable  poor  people  with  small  sums 
invested  in  partnership  transactions  to  have 
recourse  when  necessary  to  a  cheap  tri- 
bunal, and  to  bring  those  small  partner- 
ships within  the  meaning  of  the  Friendly 
Societies'  Act.  He  would  not  further  de- 
tain the  House,  as  he  had  found  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  had  met  with  general 
assent. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  was  extremely 
glad  that  this  subject  had  been  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  be- 
cause a  very  great  number  of  people  were 
interested  in  it.  He  hoped  sincerely  that 
the  object  which  the  hon.  Member  had  in 
view  in  bringing  forward  the  Bill  might  be 
realised.  He  (Mr.  Henley)  thought  it  de- 
sirable that  the  Bill  should  go  before  a 
Select  Committee,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  the  better  adapted  to  carry  out  that 
object. 

Bill  read  T. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half  after 
Fire  o'clock. 
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SAIli^^T  ALBANS  DISFRANCHISEMENT 

BILL. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing read. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY,  in  moving  the 
Second  Reading  of  the  Bill,  said,  that  he 
was  fully  aware  of  the  jealousy  with  which 
their  Lordships  would  view  any  measure 
of  disfranchisement  intended  to  punish  the 
many  for  the  offences  of  a  few,  especiaUy 
when  the  basis  of  such  disfranchisement  wu 
not  established  upon  a  judicial  inquiry.  Bat 
if  he  showed  to  their  Lordships  that  in 
this  instance  bribery  had  been  practised 
not  only  at  one  election,  but  had  been  con- 
tinued over  a  long  series  of  elections;  that 
it  had  not  been  confined  to  one  or  two 
electors,  but  had  been  extended  to  many; 
that  it  had  not  been  limited  to  a  small 
sum,  but  had  reached  a  very  large  amount; 
and  if,  in  addition  to  all  this,  he  showed 
that  all  the  facts  of  the  case  had  been  foHy 
substantiated  before  a  legally  constitnted 
tribunal,  entering  upon  a  judicial  investi- 
gation under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  he  was 
sure  that  their  Lordships  would  not  desire 
to  screen  the  guilty  borough  from  the  just 
punishment  of  their  offences,  or  to  inter- 
pose their  authority  to  interrupt  the  course 
the   House  of  Commons   had  thought  it 
proper  should  be  pursued.    The  noble  Bail 
then  proceeded  to  state  that  in  the  year 
1850,  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  sitting 
Members,  a  vacancy  arose  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  borough  of  St.  Albans.  A 
contest,  as  was  almost  always  the  case  at 
St.  Albans,  arose  to  fill  up  the  Ynaaacj, 
and  the  result  was  that  a  gentleman  was 
returned,  and  that  a  petition  was  presented 
against  that  return,  on  the  groond  that 
the  Member  had  been  gtulty  of  gross  and 
notorious  bribery.     That  petition  went  be- 
fore a  Committee  of  the  other  Hoose  of 
Parliament,  and  the  evidence  tendered  to 
that  Committee    was    sufficient  to  prove 
that  gross  and  extensive  bribery  had  been 
i  practised  at  St.  Albans;  but,  by  the  escape 
:  of  certain  witnesses,  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  bring  that  bribery  home  to  the 
I  sitting   Member  or  his   agents,  and  the 
whole    matter   ended  by  the  Committee 
making  a  report  to  that  effect     ThenoUe 
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Earl  next  entered  upon  a  short  review  of 
the  alterations  made  in  the  Parliamentary 
law  of  elections  since  the  passing  of  the 
Grenville  Act  up  to  the  present  time;  and 
lamented  that,  although  there   had  been 
great  modifications  and  improvements  made 
in  the  constitution  of  Election  Committees 
of  late  years,  the  investigation  into  all  mat- 
ters of  bribery  and  corruption  still  depend- 
ed ou  the  ability  of  those  who  brought  such 
matters  forward  to  bear  the  expense,  and 
thus  the  inquiry  into  what  was  a  public 
grievance  had  been  confined  to  the  per- 
sonal and  private  interests  of  individuals. 
He  was  afraid  that  in  many  boroughs  of 
this  country  great  bribery  and  corruption 
prevailed  ;  but  he  would  not  go  so  far  as 
one   individual  who  was  examined  before 
the  Commissioners,  and  whose  experience 
in   venality  and  corruption  was   unparal- 
leled.    That  gentleman,  who  for  the  last 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  represented  himself 
to  have  been  a  principal  Whig  agent  in 
elections,  and  who  stated  that  he  knew 
something,  as  no  doubt  he  did,   of  most 
places  in  England,  said  that  if  "  instead 
of  going  through  the  register  of  votes,  as 
I  see  by  the  papers  Mr.  Edwards  has  done, 
and  marking  down  *  sold  his  vote,  *  I  were 
to  go  through  the  list  of  boroughs,  begin- 
ning with  the  first  in  the  list,  say  Abing- 
don, to  Stafford,  and  to  the  last  letter  of 
the  alphabet,  and  put  opposite  the  names 
of  Members,   'bought  his  seat,'  1  should 
make  quite  as  extraordinary  a  list  as  Mr. 
Edwards  has  made  of  the  electors  of  this 
borough."    He  acknowledged  the  great  ex- 
perience and  great  knowledge  of  facts  pos- 
sessed by  Mr.  Coppock,  and  must  certainly 
say,  from  the  facts  disclosed  before  the  Com- 
missioners, which  he  trusted  would  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  that  whenever  Mr.  Coppock 's 
name  appeared  in  connexion  with  a  borough, 
there  was  a  strong  presumption  of  bribery. 
On  the  investigation  of  the  petition  against 
the  return  of  the  sitting  Member  before  an 
Election   Committee,    certain    disclosures 
were  made,  and  certain  circumstances  had 
occurred  with  which  all  of  their  Lordships 
were    familiar.      On   the    termination   of 
these  proceedings,  the  House  of  Commons 
thought  it  necessary  to  take  up  the  ques- 
tion, not  with  the  view   to   the   interest 
of  the  sitting  Members,  but  to  ascertain 
the  extent  to   which   corruption   prevail- 
ed  in  the  borough;    and   they  passed  a 
Bill,  which  subsequently  received  the  as- 
sent of  their  Lordships,  for  establishing  a 
Commission,  with  very  extensive  powers, 
consisting  of  three  individuals  named  in 


the  Act,  who  were  to  proceed  to  St.  Al- 
bans  and   make   such  inquiries  as    they 
should  think  fit,  not  only  into  the  last  elec- 
tion,  but   into   preceding   elections —that 
they  should  have  the  power  to  summon 
persons  to  give  evidence,  granting  them 
immunity  for  so  doing.     The  disclosures 
before  the  Commissioners  were   as  frank 
and  open  as  it  was  possible  to  conceive. 
Various  candidates  made  their  appearance 
before  the  Commissioners,  and  stated  the 
result  of  their  experience.     It  appeared 
from   the   inquiries   of   that  Commission, 
that  before  the  Reform  Act  the  number  of 
electors  at  St.  Albans  was  somewhere  be- 
tween 600  and  700.     By  the  Reform  Act 
that  number  was  diminished — for  100  non- 
resident freemen  were  struck  off  the  list. 
At  the  election  of  1830,  623  electors  voted; 
but  in  1850  the  number  who  voted  was 
only  483;  of  these  354  were  lOl,  house- 
holders, 66  scot  and  lot  voters,  and  63 
freemen.  Before  the  Reform  Act  the  prin- 
cipal influence  was  lodged  in  the  families 
of  Lord  Spencer  and  of  his  noble  Friend 
near  him  (the  Earl  of  Verulam).     During 
the  prevalence  of  that  influence,  the  giving 
to  each  voter  a  specific  sum  as  head-money 
appeared  to  have  been  general,  one  guinea 
being    paid  for  a   single   vote,   and  two 
guineas  for  a  plumper;    and  a  voter  would 
have  considered  himself  defrauded  if  he 
had  not  received  his  guineas  in  due  time. 
After  the  Reform  Act  had  called  the  lOL 
householders   into  existence  as  voters,  it 
was  found,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  Commissioners,  that    the  new  voters 
were  more  venal  than  the  old;  the  sums  paid 
were  much  higher,  and  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  direct  and  positive  bribery.     The 
Commissioners  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that   the  proportion  of  money   spent  in 
bribery  at  St.  Albans  previous  to  the  Re- 
form Act,  was  one-third  of  the  whole  money 
spent  in  the  election;  whereas  subsequently 
to  that  Act  the  proportion  of  money  so 
spent  was  two-thirds  of  the  whole  amount. 
The  cost  to  the  candidates  in  the  several 
elections  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  more 
than  37,000^.     Taking  two-thirds  of  that 
sum  as  having  been  expended  in  bribery, 
it  would  appear  that  24,o00^.  and  upwards 
must  have  been  spent  in  bribing  the  elec- 
tors during  .a  period  of  nineteen  years,  in 
the  course  of   which  eight  elections  oc- 
curred, being  an   average  of  more   than 
3,000^.  at  each  election.     The  Commis- 
sioners stated  that  in  the  election  of  1841 
the  bribery  oath  was  administered  io  every 
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elector  who  went  to  the  poll,  and  eyery 
one  of  them  took  it;  and  yet  at  that  time 
upwards  of  6,000^  was  spent  in  the  pur- 
poses of  the  election,  4,U00^  of  which 
might  be  considered  as  having  been  ex- 
pended in  bribery.  So  far  with  regard  to 
the  amount  expended,  and  the  extent  of 
the  bribery.  He  would  now  proceed  to 
state  to  their  Lordships  what  proportion  of 
electors  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  bribes 
for  their  votes.  354.  lOl,  householders 
voted,  of  whom  270  were  bribed;  63  free- 
men voted,  but  of  this  number  only  31 
sold  their  votes.  Thus  half  of  the  free- 
men and  two-thirds  of  the  tenpounders 
were  bribed,  and  64  out  of  66  scot  and  lot 
voters.  The  following  was  the  manner  in 
which  the  bribery  was  systematically  car- 
ried on.  At  the  election  of  1847,  besides 
the  family  influence  which  he  had  already 
mentioned,  there  were  in  the  borough  of 
St.  Albans  a  Liberal  and  a  Conservative 
party.  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Blagg  were 
respectively  the  managers  for  these  two 
parties.  Besides  this,  there  was  a  third 
party,  managed  by  a  Mr.  Webster,  a  re- 
tired surgeon,  which  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  **  contest  party."  This  party 
consisted  of  200  electors,  and  was  able  to 
turn  the  scale  of  any  election  either  way. 
Their  practice  was  to  hang  out  a  key  as  a 
sign  that  they  were  going  to  enter  into  the 
contest;  and  it  was  then  understood  that 
the  "  contest  party"  were  in  the  field,  and 
that  a  candidate  would  be  brought  down  to 
open  the  borough.  There  was  but  one 
opinion  as  to  the  venality  which  prevailed 
universally  in  the  borough.  There  was  no 
regard  paid  to  principles  of  politics.  "  A 
man's  politics  at  St.  Albans,  said  of  the 
witnesses,  '*  was  his  breeches  pocket." 
Mr.  Coppock,  whose  experience  was  great, 
said — "  To  bribe  or  bleed  has  always  been 
the  object  of  the  third  party  here.  The 
mat  majority  of  the  people  have  always 
oeen  known  to  be  bought  and  sold  without 
any  regard  to  principle  or  anything  else." 
In  1847  there  were  two  candidates — Mr. 
Repton,  the  old  Member,  supported  by  Mr. 
Blikgg,  and  Mr.  Craven,  a  Liberal,  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Coppock.  An  arrangement 
WM  made  that  Mr.  Blagg  and  Mr.  Cop-  J 
poek  should  each  pay  to  Mr.  Edwards; 
2901.,  in  order  to  buy  him  off  from  a  con- 1 
tost  The  agents  for  the  two  candidates 
thought  that  bj  that  arrangement  they  j 
•honld  have  the  election  all  their  own  way,  ' 
each  return  one  of  the  Members.  But 
rer  more  mistaken.  The  key  ■ 
oat,  Edwards  cancelled  his  en- 
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gagement,  and  down  came  anoiher  person 
— Mr.  Wilks — an  extreme  Liberal,  who 
became  the  popular  candidate.  It  then 
occurred  to  Mr.  Edwards  that  if  Mr.  Cnr 
ven  did  not  succeed,  some  doobt  might 
arise  as  to  the  payment  of  the  2501.  by 
Mr.  Coppock.  An  interview  took  place 
between  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Coppock, 
when  Mr.  Edwards  said  —  *' Ton  most 
either  promise  to  pay  me,  whether  Mr. 
Craven  gets  in  or  not,  or  else  I  must  have 
a  candidate."  He  (Mr.  Coppock)  would  not 
consent  to  that;  and  the  result  was  that 
Mr.  Edwards  put  himself  in  oommnniea- 
tion  with  Mr.  Raphael,  who,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  borough,  was  expected  to 
''bleed  freely,"  and  in  the  event  of  the 
application  to  that  gentleman  not  succeed- 
ing, an  application  was  made  bj  Mr.  Ed- 
wards to  Mr.  Montagu  Gore,  a  person  of 
decidedly  opposite  principles.  It  turned 
out  that  Mr.  Raphael  accepted  the  dSst, 
and  came  in  at  the  head  of  the  poll;  and 
of  the  295  persons  who  voted  for  him,  there 
wero  only  thirty  who  were  not  bribed  by 
Mr.  Edwards.  ]But  there  was  honour  even 
among  election  agents.  There  appeared 
to  be  some  apprehension  that  the  Con> 
servative  candidate  would  not  be  returned 
after  all,  and  that  two  Liberal  candidates 
would  be  returned ;  and  Mr.  Edwards  found 
himself  obliged  to  comply  with  the  tenns 
of  bringing  in  one  and  one  bj  bribinff  per- 
sons to  vote  for  the  Conservative  wiw  llr. 
Raphael's  money.  Mr.  Raphael  did  not 
live  long  to  enjoy  his  success  procured  by 
such  unworthy  means.  He  died  in  No- 
vember, 1850;  and  Mr.  Coppock  inmie- 
diately  wrote  to  Mr.  Edwards,  and  an  ai^ 
rangement  was  entered  into,  one  portion 
of  which  Mr.  Edwards  stated  to  be  a  pro- 
mise from  Coppock,  that  *'  if  he  cairied 
the  thing  out,  he  would  give  bim  a  situa- 
tion for  his  son."  There  was  reason  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Coppock  had  some  such 
influence,  for  Simpson,  one  of  his  .agents, 
had  been  appointed  clerk  to  the  County 
Court  at  St.  Albans.  He  admitted,  bow- 
ever,  that  Mr.  Coppock  had  ezplieitlT  de- 
nied that  he  had  ever  mentioned  or  hmted 
at  any  situation,  office,  or  employment,  to 
Edwards;  though  he  might  hare  hinted 
about  compensation,  he  had  never  said  any* 
thing  about  office.  Mr.  Edwards,  in  the 
course  of  the  negotiation,  stated  that  the 
sum  of  2,500f.  would  be  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  the  election.  There  now  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  for  the  first  time  a 
gentleman  named  Simpson,  who,  having 
been  cl^  to  Mr.  Blagg;,  afkemidi  be- 
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oatne  clerk  to  Mr.  Edwards,  and  who,  find- 
ing, the  trade  of  bribery  not  unprofitable, 
set  up  for  himself.  Simpson  told  Edwards 
that  he  had  found  a  candidate,  though  he 
would  not  mention  his  name,  who  was 
prepared  to  spend  3,0002.  on  the  election. 
He  then  made  this  proposition  to  Edwards 
— '*  Cannot  we  render  this  matter  agree- 
able? Can't  we  arrange  it  in  this  waj 
—that  you  appropriate  1,5002.  and  I  ap- 
propriate 1,500/.?**  To  that  friendly  pro- 
position Edwards  objected,  saying  that  he 
should  lose  his  position  if  he  accepted  it. 
Simpson  then  offered  Edwards  3002.  if 
he  would  retire.  But  Edwards  would  not 
consent  to  be  shelved  in  that  way  ;  and 
from  that  moment  a  contest  became  in- 
eyitable.  It  so  happened  that  both  Simp- 
son and  Edwards  had  hit  on  the  same  can- 
didate, a  Mr.  Bell,  a  practising  druggist, 
who  desired  to  enter  Parliament,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  any  political  mea- 
sure, but  for  that  of  carrying  some  mea- 
i^ure  connected  with  the  medical  profession. 
Mr.  Bell  appeared  ready  to  treat ;  but  he 
preferred  to  treat  with  Edwards  and  Cop- 
pock,  and  not  with  Simpson.  Mr.  Bell 
Expressed  a  strong  opinion  against  bribery  ; 
bat  he  was  anxious  to  be  returned,  and 
he  told  Coppock  that  he  would  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  expenditure  of  the 
election,  but  would  rather  leave  it  in  the 
hands  of  his  friends,  and  settle  it  after- 
wards. It  appeared,  however,  that  that 
friend  who  looked  after  the  expenditure  of 
the  election,  was  the  confidential  partner  of 
Mr.  Bell,  and  of  course  a  man  with  whom 
he  tnust  have  been  in  daily  correspond- 
ence. 3,0002.  was  sent  down  to  St.  Albans, 
which  was  paid  to  Edwards  in  packets  of 
sovereigns,  as  the  most  likely  mode  of 
evading  detection.  Simpson,  in  this  state 
of  things,  determined  to  have  another  can- 
didate, eyen  if  he  brought  one  forward  on 
purity  principles.  The  noble  Earl  then 
described  the  adventures  of  this  personage 
in  search  of  a  candidate,  whom  he  found 
in  Mr.  Alderman  Carden  ;  and  here  he 
(the  Earl  of  Derby)  must  do  justice  to  Mr. 
Alderman  Carden,  who  was  extremely 
anxious  to  keep  himself  free  from  all 
bribery,  and  had  been  extremely  desirous 
to  be  returned  on  bond  fide  purity  princi- 
ples. That  was  not,  however,  the  view 
taken  by  the  parties  who  supported  him 
at  St.  Albans.  They  produced  to  him  a 
requisition  signed  by  forty-five  electors. 
The  worthy  Alderman  replied  that  it  was 
a  small  document,  and  was  not  sufficient 
to  indilce  him  to  go  down  to  St.  Albans. 


Whereupon  they  attributed  the  paucity  of 
names  to  the  hurry  in  which  the  requisi- 
tion had  been  got  up,  and  promised  to  get 
up  another  more  numerously  signed  in  the 
course  of  the  next  day;  for  there  was  a 
party  in  the  borough  determined  to  purge 
it  of  its  bad  character.  The  noble  Earl 
then  read  the  evidence  of  Blanks  and 
Webster  to  prove  that,  though  they  had 
called  Alderman  Carden  into  the  borough, 
they  never  intended  to  conduct  his  elec- 
tion on  the  purity  principles  which  they 
professed :  for,  as  one  of  them  said,  **  No 
man  could  get  into  any  borough  in  the 
kingdom  on  such  principles.**  Alderman 
Carden  then  proceeded  to  canvass  the 
town,  where  his  reception  was  most  flat- 
tering.    To  use  his  own  words — 

**  It  gave  me  inducement  to  believe  that  all  the 
hopes  and  expectations  held  out  hy  the  party  who 
came  to  me  would  be  fully  realised.  Out  of  six- 
teen town-councillors,  ten  did  me  the  honour  of 
walking  arm-in-arm  by  my  carriage  into  St. 
Albans,  and,  out  of  the  sixteen,  twelve  voted  for 
me,  two  against  me,  and  two  stood  neuter.  I  had 
five  clergymen  voted  for  me ;  in  fiwt,  I  believe 
that  the  whole  of  the  respectability  of  St.  Albans, 
with  few  exceptions,  was  on  my  side,  and  1  really 
believed  that  1  was  going  to  achieve  a  triumph, 
and  that  I  should  amend  the  borough  of  St. 
Albans,  and  emancipate  it  from  the  thraldom  that 
existed." 

Alderman  Carden*s  views  were,  however, 
soon  disappointed.  His  solicitor,  Mr.  Law, 
saw  through  the  emptiness  of  his  hopes, 
and  that  nothing  could  be  done  without 
bribery.  The  whole  sum  which  was  spent 
by  the  Alderman  did  not  exceed  600^.  ; 
but  there  was  no  doubt  that  some  part  of 
that  sum  was  spent  improperly  by  some  of 
his  agents  without  his  knowledge.  The 
result  of  that  contest  was,  that  on  the  day 
of  the  election  Mr.  Bell,  whose  supporters 
had  been  bribing  right  and  left,  polled  276, 
and  Alderman  Carden  only  147  votes. 
The  Alderman  returned  to  town  a  poorer 
man,  but  with  enlarged  experience  as  to 
election  matters;  and  Mr.  Bell  never  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  depletion  of  a  pa- 
tient by  any  drugs  he  sold,  as  he  suffered 
by  the  drastic  experiments  tried  upon  hi» 
purse  by  the  electors  of  St.  Albans;  and 
he  ought  to  feel  highly  favoured  by  having 
been  allowed  to  sit  during  the  present 
Parliament  for  the  highly  honourable  bo- 
rough of  St.  Albans.  He  must  do  Mr. 
Bell  the  justice  of  saying  that  he  was  the 
most  forgiving  man  that  he  had  ever  met. 
Though  the  Bill  introduced  for  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the]  borough  of  St. 
Albans  had  been  supported  by  both  sides 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  bnly  roice 
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raised  in  protestation  against  the  disfran- 
chisement, and  uttering  a  lamentation  over 
its  miserable  fate,  was  the  voice  of  Mr. 
Bell,  the  plundered  yet  forgiving  Mr.  Bell. 
The  noble  Earl  then  read  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commissioners  which  formed 
the  basis  on  which  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  had  passed  this  Bill.  Thej 
were  as  follows  : — 

**  We  find  that  a  sum  of  3,500L  was  advanced 
by  Mr.  Raphael  to  Mr.  Henry  Edwards  for  the 
purposes  of  the  election  in  1847  ;  that  the  greater 
part  of  that  sum  was  expended  by  him  with 
the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Raphael  in  bribing  voters, 
and  that  Mr.  Raphael  owed  his  election  in  1847  to 
such  bribery.  Wo  find  that  the  sum  of  1,200/. 
was  expended  by  Mr.  Blagg  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Rcpton  for  the  purposes  of  the  election  in  1847  ; 
that  5002.,  part  of  this  sum,  was  advanced  by  Mr. 
Edwards  to  Mr.  Blagg  for  the  express  purpose  of 
bribery,  and  was  expended  by  Mr.  Blagg  in  buying 
votes  for  Mr,  Rcpton  ;  that  Mr.  Repton,  during 
the  polling,  and  before  the  election,  knew  that 
bribery  was  practised  on  his  behalf,  and  we  find 
that  ho  owed  his  election  in  1847  to  such  bribery. 
We  find  that  nearly  1,0002.  was  advanced  by 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Craven  to  Mr.  Edward  Gibson  for 
the  purposes  of  the  election  in  1847,  when  he  was 
one  of  the  unsuccessful  candidates  ;  that  3002., 
part  of  this  sum,  was  given  by  Mr.  Gibson  to  Mi*. 
James  Vass  for  the  purpose  of  bribing  voters  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Craven,  and  that  the  said  sum 
of  3002.  was  expended  by  Mr.  Vass  in  bribery. 
We  find  that  Mr.  Craven  was  not  directly  cogni- 
sant of  any  portion  of  the  money  having  been  ex- 
pended in  bribery,  but  that  he  had  strong  sus- 
picions of  tho  way  in  which  the  money  had  been 
employed.  Wo  find  that  a  sum  of  8002.  was  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  Wilks  for  the  purposes  of  the  elec- 
tion in  1 847,  when  he  also  was  one  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful candidates ;  and  that  a  large  portion  of 
this  sum  was  expended  by  his  agent,  Mr.  Thomas 
Harris,  in  bribery  in  his  behalf;  that  Harris  gave 
762.  to  George  Perry,  and  60/.  to  Mr.  Frederick 
Theophilus  Webster,  for  the  purpose  of  bribing 
voters  for  Mr.  Wilks,  and  that  the  said  sums  were 
expended  hy  Perry  and  Webster  in  bribery.  We 
find  that  at  the  election  in  1860,  2,500/.  was  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  Thomas  Hydes  Hills  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Boll  to  Mr.  Henry  Edwards  :  that  the  greater 
part  of  this  sum  was  expended  by  Mr.  Edwards 
in  bribery,  and  that  Mr.  Hills  well  knew  at  the 
time  that  he  advanced  the  money  that  it  was  to 
be  so  applied.  We  find  that  2,0002.  of  this  sum 
was  advanced  by  way  of  loan  to  Mr.  Hills  by 
Messrs.  Brace  and  Colt,  who  knew  tho  purpose 
to  which  it  was  to  bo  applied.  We  find  that  of 
the  2,5002.,  2,000/.  was  transmitted  by  Mr.  Hills 
to  the  oflBce  of  Mr.  Coppock,  by  his  direction,  and 
was  thence  forwarded  to  Mr.  Edwards,  at  St. 
Albans,  by  Mr.  Coppock,  with  full  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  latter  that  it  was  to  be  expended  in 
bribery.  We  find  that  Mr.  Bell  knew  that  money 
was  being  advanced  on  his  behalf  for  the  purpose 
of  bribery,  and  we  find  that  he  owed  his  election 
to  such  bribery.  Wo  find  that  a  sum  of  6602. 
was  advanced  by  Alderman  Garden  to  Mr.  Lowe, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  election  in  1850,  and  that 
the  sum  of  5312.  was  afterwards  expended  by  Mr. 
Lowe,  and  allowed  by  Alderman  Garden.    We 
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find  that,  under  colour  of  payments  fiir 
part  of  this  sum  was  expended  by  Ifr.  Lowe  in 
bribing  voters  on  behalf  of  Aldemuui  Garden,  but 
that  this  was  done  without  the  knowledge  and 
against  the  wishes  of  the  alderman.  We  find  tint 
the  voters  whose  names  are  included  in  the  eehe- 
dule  hereto  annexed,  marked  A.,  received  bribeg 
at  the  general  election  which  took  place  in  1847. 
We  find  that  the  voters  whose  names  are  inehided 
in  the  schedule  marked  B,  received  bribes  at  the 
election  which  took  pUoe  in  1850.  We  find  tint 
the  persons  whose  names  are  included  in  the  sdie* 
dule  marked  G  gave  bribes  to  voters  at  the  eleo- 
tion  which  took  place  in  1847.  We  find  that  the 
persons  whose  names  are  included  in  the  schedule 
marked  D  gave  bribes  to  voters  at  the  eleetiaa 
which  took  place  in  1850.  We  have  given  certi- 
ficates, under  the  authority  of  the  Act,  to  the  per- 
sons to  whose  names  in  the  several  schedules  sn 
asterisk  is  affixed.  And,  finally,  we  report  to 
Your  Majesty  that  the  practice  of  bribery  at 
elections  of  Members  to  serve  in  Pariianient 
for  the  borough  of  St.  Albans  hath  long  prevailed 
in  the  said  borough,  and  that  bribery  to  a  greet 
extent  was  systematically  committed  there  at 
the  last  election  of  a  Member  to  serve  in  FSr- 
liament." 

He  had  now  stated  to  their  Lordships  the 
substance  of  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
sioners,  which  was  sufficient  to  show  that 
there  was  not  here  an  isolated  case  of  hii- 
berj,  in  which  the  whole  borough  was  to 
be  punished  for  the  offence  of  a  few  of  its 
inhabitants,  but  that  there  had  been  a  sys- 
tem of  corruption  long  and  stea^lj  conti- 
nued from  election  to  election — that  two- 
thirds  of  the  electors  had  been  implicated 
in  notorious  bribery — and  that  so  long  as 
St.  Albans  was  gifted  with  the  privOege  of 
returning  Members  to  Parliament,  so  long 
its  constituency  would  consent,  withont 
reference  to  politics  or  principles,  to  be 
driven  like  sheep  to  the  poll  under  the 
direction  of  those  indiyiduals  from  whom 
they  received  the  price  of  their  commtioiL 
He  thought  that  the  course  which  the 
House  of  Commons  had  adopted,  namely, 
that  of  examining  into  these  grave  trans- 
actions by  means  of  a  tribunal  instituted 
under  the  sanction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
was  the  only  course  which  it  could  ha?e 
taken  with  propriety.  Tho  evidence  which 
that  tribunal  had  collected  was  clear,  con- 
clusive, and  not  even  attempted  to  be  re- 
futed; and,  having  now  laid  it  before  their 
Lordships,  he  hoped  that  they  wonld  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  that  the  borou^  of 
St.  Albans  ought  to  be  disfranchised,  and 
would  give  their  vote  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  Bill. 

Moved—'*  That  the  Bill  benow  read  2*." 

Lord  REDE SD ALE,  after  putting  the 

question,  reminded  their  Lordships  that  a 

petition  had  been  presented  to  we  Honae 
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from  certain  of  these  electors,  praying  to 
be  heard  against  the  Bill  by  counsel  at  the 
bar.  It  was  true  the  noble  Lord  who  pre- 
sented the  petition,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  petition  itself  had  been  got  up,  impress- 
ed him  with  the  belief  that  no  very  strong 
desire  existed  of  being  heard  against  the 
Bill.  He  had,  however,  searched  the  Jour- 
nals, and  found  that  the  practice  of  the 
House  had  always  been  to  hear  counsel 
when  it  was  desired  upon  Bills  of  a  similar 
nature.  Such  had  been  pursued  in  the 
case  of  Sudbury,  which  was  similar  to  the 
present.  Of  course,  if  their  Lordships  did 
consent  to  that  prayer,  evidence  would  not 
be  taken,  as  that  was  already  before  the 
House.  They  might  hear  counsel  either 
upon  the  second  reading,  or  on  the  Motion 
for  going  into  Committee. 

The  Earl  of  VERULAM  said,  that  he 
regretted  very  much  that  his  neighbours 
had  thought  proper  to  intrust  their  peti- 
tion to  him;  but  as  they  had  done  so,  he 
had  thought  it  his  duty  to  present  it,  al- 
though he  disagreed  with  the  prayer  of  it; 
but  he  thought  after  the  case  which  had 
been  made  out  by  the  Commissioners,  it 
was  impossible  to  contend  against  the  Bill; 
and  he  pitied  the  counsel  who  should  be  in- 
structed to  appear  at  their  Lordships'  bar 
for  any  such  purpose. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
said,  the  case  was  so  strong,  and  the  guilt 
of  the  parties  so  notorious,  that  he  thought 
the  House  were  in  a  position  to  legislate 
without  hearing  counsel.  He  wished  to 
dissent  from  the  doctrine  that  although 
the  evidence  was  before  them,  they  could 
not  legislate  without  hearing  counsel. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  he  must  enter 
his  protest  against  the  doctrine  which  had 
just  been  laid  down  by  the  noble  Marquess, 
because  he  thought  the  parties  who  were 
interested  had  a  right  to  be  heard  at  the 
bar,  if  they  desired  it.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess said  the  evidence  was  before  the 
House,  and  that  it  proved  the  case;  but 
he  thereby  assumed  the  parties  to  be  guilty; 
but  it  might  be  that  the  petitioners  might 
be  able  to  show  either  that  the  evidence 
was  not  conclusive,  or  that  wrong  in- 
ferences had  been  drawn  from  it.  He  had 
no  doubt  the  House  might  legislate  with- 
out hearing  counsel,  but  in  doing  so  they 
would  be  going  against  the  principles  of 
justice.  The  Bill  being  one  of  pains  and 
penalties,  the  parties  accused  had  a  moral 
right  to  be  heard.  He  certainly  must  say, 
at  the  same  time,  he  pitied  the  counsel 
that  should  be  instructed  in  the  case. 


The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE  did 
not  say  their  guilt  was  proved,'  but  that 
their  guilt  was  notorious;  and,  on  that 
notoriety,  he  wished  them  to  proceed.  This 
was  not  a  Bill  of  pains  and  penalties. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  :  It  is  highly  penal. 

Lord  MONTE  AGLE  said,  he  could  not 
consider  the  Bill  in  any  other  light  than  as 
one  of  pains  and  penalties;  but  he  main- 
tained that  the  parties  had  been  heard  be- 
fore a  competent  tribunal  and  found  guilty, 
and  that  the  House  was  warranted  thereby 
in  reading  the  Bill  a  second  time  without 
hearing  counsel. 

The  Earl  of  HARROWBY  reminded 
noble  Lords  that  it  was  one  thing  to  pass 
a  Bill  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  another 
to  single  out  a  particular  town;  because 
the  same  Bill  when  applied  to  the  latter 
case  might  assume  a  penal  character,  which 
did  not  attach  to  it  in  the  former.  He 
would,  therefore,  support  a  Motion  for 
hearing  counsel. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  said,  there 
was  as  yet  no  Motion  before  the  House  on 
the  subject.  But  were  such  a  Motion  made, 
he  must  tell  those  who  opposed  it,  that  un- 
less they  could  show  there  had  been  other 
cases  where  similar  Bills  to  this  had  been 
passed  without  hearing  counsel,  he  would 
support  the  Motion.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  though  a  large  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  had  been  found  guilty  of  bri- 
bery, there  was  a  large  remaining  portion 
who  had  not. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  he  had  no 
doubt  there  were  in  St.  Albans,  some  who 
were  anxious  not  to  be  included  in  the  cen- 
sure which  had  fallen  upon  the  venality  of 
the  borough ;  but  in  all  such  cases  it  must 
happen  that  there  would  be  some  guiltless 
individuals  who  must  suffer  for  the  sins  of 
the  rest.  He  was  afraid  some  of  their 
Lordships  underrated  the  corruption  which 
prevailed  there.  In  this  case,  it  appeared 
from  the  report  that  the  taking  of  bribes 
was  usual  with  many  who,  from  their  posi- 
tion, might  be  supposed  least  likely  to  ac- 
cept them.  It  was  stated  by  the  Commis- 
sioners that  professional  men  and  trades- 
men of  a  superior  class  were  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  money  for  votes.  The  whole 
of  the  clergy,  of  all  denominations,  and  a 
few  of  the  principal  people  in  the  place, 
alone  were  exempted  from  the  general 
charge  of  corruption. 

On  Question,  Resolved  in  the  Affirma- 
tine :  Bill  read  2^  accordingly,  and  com* 
mitted  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House. 

Lord  REDE SD ALE  said,  that  after 
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what  bad  passed,  he  considered  it  his  duty 
to  move,  that  the  petitioners  have  leave  to 
appear  at  the  bar  by  counsel.  He  thought 
It  would  be  undesirable,  when  a  petition  of 
this  kind  had  been  presented,  that  their 
Lordships  should  not  show  their  readiness 
to  hear  what  arguments  could  be  urged  on 
the  behalf  of  the  petitioners.  He  thought 
it  probable  that  counsel  would  not  be  called 
in  if  the  Motion  were  agreed  to,  because 
counsel  must  be  paid  their  expenses,  and  it 
was  not  very  likely  that  parties  would  in- 
cur an  expense  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
attended  with  so  littlo  advantage. 

Moved — **  That  leave  be  given  to  the  pe- 
titioners [namely,  certain  inhabitants  and 
electors  of  the  borough  of  St.  Albans, 
whose  petition  was  presented  this  day]  to 
he  then  heard  by  Counsel  against  the  Bill." 

Lord  CAMPBELL  supported  the  Mo- 
tion. The  parties  had  prayed  to  be  heard 
by  counsel,  and  he  thought  they  were  enti- 
tled to  have  their  request  granted,  espe- 
cially as  the  Bill  which  affected  them  was 
one  of  pains  and  penalties. 

Earl  GREY  dissented  from  the  Motion. 
Without  entering  into  the  question  whether 
the  Bill  was  one  of  pains  and  penalties  or 
not,  he  held  that  the  Parliament,  acting  in 
the  high  capacity  of  passing  such  measures 
as  were  necessary  for  the  public  good,  was 
not  to  be  bound  down  by  those  narrow  and 
technical  rules  which  guided  courts  of  jus- 
tice. That  principle  which  there  was  a 
tendency  in  that  House  to  adopt,  was  very 
erroneous,  and  ought  not  to  be  followed 
for  the  future.  They  ought  to  pass  no 
Bill  without  being  satisfied  that  it  was 
expedient  for  the  public  good,  and  conso- 
nant with  justice;  but  that  was  all  on 
which  they  should  require  to  be  satisfied. 
It  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  any 
counsel  at  the  bar  to  allege  reasons  which 
would  induce  their  Lordships  to  throw  out 
this  Bill.  It  was  quite  clear  there  were 
sufficient  grounds  for  passing  the  measure; 
and  would  it  conduce  to  the  decorum  of 
their  proceedings  to  hear  counsel  for  two 
or  three  hours  at  the  bar  endeavouring  to 
make  out  a  case,  when  their  Lordships 
know  the  facts  were  directly  against  them  ? 
The  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord  was  an 
attempt  to  limit  the  House  by  certain  tech- 
nical rules,  and  would  convert  their  pro- 
ceedings into  a  farce. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  should  certainly 
liave  thought  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
liear  counsel;  but  his  noble  Friend  on  the 
,>rool8ack  sud  that  it  was  usual,  in  such 
MUKMf  to  concede  this  privilege  to  parties 
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who  desired  to  avail  themselves  of  ii.  He 
understood  that  counsel  were  heard  on  tiie 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  disfrui- 
chisement  of  Sudbury,  and  that  wsa  a  pre- 
cedent which  might  be  followed  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  At  all  events,  it  wonld  be 
more  satisfactory  to  give  to  the  pArtiet 
that  opportunity,  which  they  eonaidered  to 
be  an  advantage. 

Lord  MONTE AGLE  confessed  he  taw 
great  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  the  proposal 
for  hearing  counsel  at  the  bar.  If  this 
had  been  a  peculiar  or  solitary  case,  be  woold 
have  been  quite  ready  to  assent  to  the  Mo- 
tion; but  it  was  not.  They  had  a  preea- 
dent  in  the  disfranchisment  of  Sudbnij, 
but  still  it  was  open  to  the  Hoose  to  say 
whether  that  was  just  or  not.  The  parties 
had  already  been  heard  before  one  tribnnsl, 
and  he  did  not  anticipate  that  any  good 
would  result  from  a  further  judicial  inquiry 
by  the  House. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  denied  that  the 
parties  had  been  heard  before  any  jadieisl 
tribunal.  The  Commission  appointed  by 
Parliament  was  merely  a  reference  for  an 
inquiry;  the  Commission  had  made  that 
inquiry,  and  reported  the  result  to  the 
House,  which  was  really  the  judicial  tribu- 
nal, to  determine  the  case;  but  the  parties 
had  no  opportunity  of  being  heard  before 
that  Commission — no  counsel  appeared  on 
either  side — and  all  that  was  done  was  to 
ascertain  the  facts  necessary  for  theur  Lord- 
ships to  form  their  judgment  upon.  The 
parties  were  now  before  them — they  peti- 
tioned to  be  heard  in  defence,  and,  if  that 
was  refused  them,  their  Lordships  would 
do  a  monstrous  injustice,  and  act  contratj 
to  the  practice  of  every  other  tribunal  in 
the  country.  He  did  not  mean  to  say, 
that  if  they  were  heard,  the  opinions  of 
the  House  would  bo  altered,  because  the 
facts  were  so  strong  that  he  believed  no 
ingenuity  of  argument  by  counsel  could 
affect  or  alter  the  impression  on  the  minds 
of  their  Lordships;  but  that  was  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  abandon  the  prece- 
dent of  giving  the  fairest  hearing  to  par- 
ties who  were  accused,  and  about  to  be 
punished  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  If 
any  doubt  existed  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  course,  it  would  be  better  to  strain  a 
point  in  favour  of  the  accused  persons, 
than  to  deny  them  a  hearing. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARBB 
agreed  with  Earl  Grey  that  it  would  be  a 
mere  form  of  mockery,  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  the  House,  to  hear  counsel  i^hen 
nothing  they  could  say  would  alter  the  in« 
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tention  of  tbeir  Lordships.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  they  must  not,  in  such  a  case, 
act  entirely  in  a  judicial  capacity. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  asked  what 
could  possibly  be  proved  by  the  parties  ? 
The  Commission  to  which  that  House  was 
a  party,  was  issued  with  extraordinary 
powers,  and  examined  witnesses  on  oath. 
It  was  clearly  and  legally  proved  to  the 
Commission  that  corruption  existed  to  an 
enormous  extent  in  St.  Albans.  Very 
possibly  counsel  at  the  bar  might  make 
out  a  case  in  favour  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants;  but  then  came  the 
question,  how  many  pure  voters  in  a  con- 
stituency would  authorise  them  in  throwing 
out  such  a  Bill  ?  They  had  evidence  on 
oath  before  them  that  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  electors  were  guilty  of  bribery, 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  it  would 
be  almost  a  parody  on  the  forms  of  the 
House  to  hear  the  parties. 

The  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE  agreed 
with  the  noble  Duke,  but  carried  his  ob- 
jections still  further.  A  Bill  would  shortly 
come  before  their  Lordships  which  had 
been  introduced  into  the  other  House  by  a 
noble  Earl  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a 
atop  to  corruption  at  elections,  and  to  this 
Bill  he  attached  the  greatest  possible  im- 
portance. It  was  based  on  proceedings 
entirely  similar  to  those  which  had  taken 
place  at  St.  Albans,  and  would  deal  with 
all  boroughs  where  practices  of  the  same 
kind  were  proved  to  exist.  If  they  fol- 
lowed the  precedent  which,  perhaps,  with- 
out much  consideration,  was  adopted  in 
the  case  of  Sudbury,  namely,  allowing 
counsel  to  be  heard  at  the  bar,  they  would 
greatly  weaken  that  mode  of  proceeding 
which  he  considered  was  a  very  great, 
though  perhaps  not  altogether  a  perfect, 
improvement  upon  the  old  system.  If  they 
once  waved  the  new  plan,  and  adopted  the 
old  precedent  of  hearing  counsel,  they 
would,  before  long,  have  a  repetition  of 
party  divisions  and  squabbles  on  questions 
which  required  an  absence  of  all  party 
feeling.  If  noble  Lords  would  support  him, 
he  should  certainly  go  to  a  division  upon  the 
Motion  of  the  noble  Earl  on  the  woolsack. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  it  was  not  by 
Bny  means  his  intention  to  propose  a  re- 
newal of  the  inquiry,  and  to  have  all  the 
evidence  repeated  at  the  bar,  but  to  allow 
counsel  to  be  heard  on  the  effect  of  the 
evidence  which  so  deeply  concerned  the 
electors. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  observed  that, 
iKiiog  an  old  Member  of  the  Hottse,  he  had 


often  heard  discussions  of  this  nature. 
When  Motions  were  made  to  hear  counsel 
at  the  bar,  they  were  met  by  similar  argu- 
ments to  those  just  advanced;  but  their 
Lordships'  s^nse  of  justice  had  always 
overruled  the  objections,  and  if  the  nobid 
Duke's  proposed  Amendment  were  passed, 
that  would  be  the  first  instance  in  which 
they  had  precluded  parties  from  being 
heard.  He  trusted  the  noble  Duke  would 
not  proceed  to  a  division. 

On  Question,  their  Lordships  divided: — 
Content  41;  Not-Content  15.  Majority 
26. 

List  of  the  Not-Content. 

Grej 


DUKBS. 


Argyll 

Harrington 

Newcastle 

Harrowby 

MABQUBBB. 

Minto 

Glanrioarde 

BABONB. 

BARLB. 

Foley 

Albemarle 

Manners 

Bessborough 

Monteagle 

Clarendon 

Sny  and  Sele 

Granville 

Resolved  in  the  Affirmative. 
House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 

PROTEST 

Against  the  Vote  of  the  House  of  Lords 
hy  which  it  was  decided  to  hear  Counsel 
against  the  St,  Albans  Disfranchise- 
ment Bill. 

Dissentient — 

1.  Because  the  facts  upon  which  this  Bill  rests 
have  not  been  called  in  question,  and  the  Motion 
implies  that  which  I  consider  a  mischievous  and 
unconstitutional  notion,  that  this  Bill  and  all 
similar  Bills  are  of  a  strictly  judicial  character, 
requiring  the  observance  of  those  legal  forms  to 
which  the  House  of  Lords  wisely  and  mercifully 
adheres  in  proceedings  having  for  their  object  the 
punishment  of  guilt;  this  Bill  enacts,  not  the 
punishment  of  individuals,  but  an  improvement  in 
the  representation  of  the  people  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  elective 
franchise,  in  my  opinion,  is  neither  a  property  nor 
a  right,  but  rather  a  trust ;  and  Parliament  is  not 
only  competent,  but  is  bound,  upon  sufficient  rea- 
son shown,  to  regulate,  limit,  alter,  or  revoke  that 
trust,  as  may  seem  most  conducive  to  the  purity, 
efficiency,  and  character  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
If,  indeed,  such  Bills  as  these  were  strictly  Bills  of 
pains  and  penalties,  how  monstrous  would  be  the 
injustice  of  confounding  in  indiscriminate  punialw 
ment  the  innocent  with  the  guilty ;  and  that  mady 
voters  at  St.  Albans  were  innocent  was  stated  in 
debate  by  the  promoters  of  this  Bill ;  and  how  ab- 
surd would  be  the  policy  which  left  convicted  cri- 
minals free  to  exercise  their  political  franchises  in 
every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  except  the  borough  of 
St.  Albans! 

2.  Because  it  is  intended,  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  nature  of  the  pleading  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  that  the  petitioners  shall  be  debarred  from 
giving  evidence  m  support  of  that  j^lea ;  but  cOim- 
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sel  may  be  instructed  to  advance  assertions  which, 
if  proved  to  bo  true,  would  show  this  Bill  to  bo 
unjust  and  unwise.  To  listen  to  such  statements 
and  then  to  treat  them  with  utter  disregard,  re- 
fusing an  investigation  of  their  correctness,  must 
appear  a  mere  mockery  of  judicial  proceedings, 
derogatory  to  the  dignity,  character,  and  autho- 
thority  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

3.  Because  in  the  cases  of  the  Scottish  Union 
and  of  the  Irish  Union  (notwithstanding  that  in 
the  latter  case  the  right  of  sending  burgesses  to 
Parliament  was  considered  to  have  a  pecuniary 
value),  and  in  the  instance  of  the  Irish  ^Os.  free- 
holders, this  Ilouse  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
adopt  any  legal  proceedings  or  forms;  neither 
was  any  legal  inquiry  instituted,  or  any  useless 
ceremony  gone  through,  upon  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act  in  1832.  The  statutes  enacted  upon 
these  various  occasions,  and  others  abrogated, 
limited,  or  otherwise  dealt  with,  the  franchises  of 
thousands  of  our  fellow-subjects  of  all  classes,  and 
political  privileges  enjoyed  by  individuals.  It 
seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  now  to  maintain  the 
doctrine  that  this  House  in  dealing  with  such  re 
forms  and  changes  of  the  electoral  system  as  time 
or  circumstances  may  render  expedient,  must  inva- 
riably follow  the  practice  necessary  only,  but  ne- 
cessary indeed,  for  Bills  of  pains  .and  penalties,  is 
to  interpose  useless  delay  and  impediments  to  im- 
provement, neither  sustained  by  reason,  nor  in 
accordance  with  the  constitution. 

SOMERHILL. 
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HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  April  22,  1852. 

Minutes.]    New  Member  Sworn. — For  Harwich, 
Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly. 
Public    Bill.  —  3°    Linen,    &c.    Manufactures 
(Ireland). 

PAPER  DUTY— TAXES  ON  KNOWLEDGE. 
Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON,  in  moving  the 
Resolution  of  which  he  had  given  notice 
for  the  repeal  of  these  duties,  said:  In 
bringing  under  the  notice  of  the  House 
a  proposal  for  the  repeal  of  any  portion 
of  taxation,  and  for  lessening  thereby  the 
public  income  of  the  country,  a  Member 
labours  under  considerable  difficulties,  for 
there  naturally  arises  in  the  minds  of  hon. 
Gentlemen,  upon  such  a  proposition  being 
made,  the  feeling  that  it  proceeds  out  of 
what  has  been  termed  **an  ignorant  im- 
patience of  taxation,*'  and  that  the  Mo- 
tion is  dictated  by  some  clamour  out  of 
doors,  arising  from  an  indisposition  to 
pay  any  tax  whatever.  I  admit  that 
there  are  persons  who  are  rather  indis- 
criminating  in  the  course  that  they  take 
in  reference  to  the  repeal  of  taxes.  I,  for 
one,  have  always  endeavoured  to  avoid 
supporting  any  Motion,  or  encouraging 
any  views,  for  the  repeal  of  a  tax,  with- 
out I  had  first  satisfied  myself  as  to  the 


grounds  on  which  I  was  proceeding;  and 
I   hope    that    I    may  be    understood  as 
bringing  forward  this  Motion  on  grounds 
of    public    policy    in    reference    to    the 
character  of  the  tax,  and  its  effects  upon 
the  morals   and  industry  of  the  nation, 
rather  than  upon  the  effect  that  it  pro- 
duces in  increasing  the  price  of  the  article 
that  is  taxed  to   the  consumers  of  this 
country.     There  is   another  point,   with 
regard  to  the  financial  arrangement,  which 
will  shortly  ho,  submitted  to  the  House. 
We  are  sometimes  told,  after  the  Budget 
has  been  laid  before  Parliament,  that  as 
the  financial  arrangements  of  the  year  are 
completed,  it  is  improper  to  bring  forwsid 
any  Motion  for  the  repeal  of  taxes ;   and 
again  we  are  sometimes   told  that  it  is 
improper  to  bring  forward  any  Motion  of 
this  kind  because  the  financial  statement 
has  not  been  made,  and  that  we  ought  to 
wait  until  the  Government  has  infonned 
the  IJouse  what  their  financial  arrange- 
ments are  that  they  propose  to  submit. 
In  accordance  with  these   two  views,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  fix   any  time  to 
bring  forward  a  Motion  to  repeal  a  tax. 
But  I  conceive  it  is  the  legitimate  functioa 
of  any  Member  of  this  House,  without  m 
the  slightest  degree  questioning  the  neces- 
sity on   the  part  of  tho  Government  to 
exercise  the  most  extreme  caution  before 
they  part  with  the  public  income  of  the 
country,  to  scrutinise  the  sources  of  our 
taxation,    and  to  ascertain   whether  the 
money  that  is  to  be  raised  for  the  sup* 
port  of  our  national  establishments  cannot 
be  raised  in  a  better  manner  than  that 
in  which  it  actually  is.     In  bringing  for- 
ward this  question,  I  would  mention  to  the 
Government  that  I  do  not  represent,  u 
it  were,  any  suffering  interest.     Neither 
papermakers   nor  newspaper   proprietors, 
nor  the  publishers  of  cheap  literature,  do  I 
profess  to  represent  on  this  occasion.     My 
desire  is  simply  to  represent  what  I  be- 
lieve  to   be  the  public   interest   on  this 
question,  and  I  beg  therefore  distinctly  to 
state,  if  it  be  alleged  jis  an  answer  to  the 
case  I  am  about  to  submit,  that  particular 
papermakers  are  not  in  favour  of  the  repeal 
of  tho  tax,  and  that  particular  newspapw 
proprietors  would  rather  retain  the  stamp 
duty  as  it  is  now ;  in  reference  to  certiun 
vested  interests,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  am 
about  to  ask  the  House  to  repeal  this  tax 
solely  on  public  grounds.     Neither  can  I 
permit  this   question  to  he  considered  a 
party  question.     It  will  be  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  tho  House  that  two  Sessions  ago  I 
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submitted  it  to  their  consideration,  and  it 
was  then  supported  by  Gentlemen  of  all 
political  views ;  and  therefore  I  approach 
it  with  the  feeling  that  I  am  not  advo- 
cating a  party  question  to  get  a  triumph 
for  Gentlemen  on  one  side  of  the  House 
over  Gentlemen  on  the  other,  but  rather 
that  I  am  advocating  a  question  which 
affects  the  general  interests  and  welfare 
of  the  community.  I  have  the  good 
fortune  to  submit  a  question  to  the  House 
that  was  supported  two  years  ago  by  no 
less  than  four  distinguished  Members  of 
Her  Majesty's  present  Government.  To 
be  in  such  a  position  is  an  enviable  one 
for  an  independent  Member  of  Parliament, 
and  I  will  not  presume  in  any  remarks 
that  I  may  make  to  the  House  that  there 
is  any  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  Motion  I  am  about  to  submit, 
though  I  may  fancy  that  official  restraint 
and  peculiar  circumstances  may  prevent 
those  who  are  favourable  to  the  cause 
from  being  able  to  agree  to  it  at  any 
particular  moment;  I  shall  act  on  the 
principle  that  in  addressing  the  Govern- 
ment I  am  addressing  those  who  in  the 
main  by  their  past  votes  and  speeches 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  friendly  to 
the  object  I  have  in  view.  The  first  pro- 
posal that  I  shall  make  has  reference  to 
the  simple  question  of  the  paper  duty;  and 
I  would  beg  to  remind  the  House,  that  in 
submitting  this  general  Motion  for  the 
repeal  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge,  I  do 
not  propose  to  ask  Gentlemen  to  commit 
themselves  to  a  large  reduction  of  taxation 
at  this  moment.  I  do  not  ask  them  to 
agree  to  any  single  Motion  which  embodies 
the  three  propositions,  namely,  the  repeal 
of  taxes  on  paper,  advertisements,  and 
stamps.  All  I  intend  is  this,  to  ask  them 
their  opinion  on  each  proposition  sepa- 
rately, so  that  any  Gentleman  who  is  not 
favourable  to  the  repeal  of  the  newspaper 
stamp,  but  is  to  the  paper  duty,  will  be 
at  liberty  to  vote  for  the  latter  proposi- 
tion, and  withhold  his  vote  from  the  for- 
mer. My  own  opinion  undoubtedly  is, 
that  all  these  three  Resolutions  should 
be  carried  ;  but  I  shall  submit  them  to  the 
House  separately,  and  take  a  separate 
division  upon  each.  Let  no  Gentleman, 
therefore,  understand  that  he  is  commit- 
ting himself  to  any  immediate  large  reduc- 
tion of  taxation  in  agreeing  to  one  or  other 
of  the  Resolutions  that  I  shall  propose. 
Indeed,  in  regard  to  the  first  Resolution, 
the  duty  on  paper,  I  am  only  asking  the 
House  to  agree  with  one  Resolution  which 


the  Commission  on  Excise  Duties  came  to 
in  the  year  1834.  The  Commission  of 
1834  came  to  the  resolution  that  the  duty 
on  paper,  in  conjunction  with  two  other 
duties  that  I  need  not  allude  to  at  present 
— that  on  moral,  and  general,  and  com- 
mercial grounds  it  was  desirable  that  those 
duties  should  in  the  end  be  totally  re- 
pealed. I  say,  therefore,  what  I  am 
asking  is  not  stronger  than  what  the 
Commission  recommended  years  ago.  The 
proposal  that  I  make  is  simply  this — that 
such  financial  arrangements  ought  to  be 
made  as  will  enable  Parliament  to  dis- 
pense with  the  duty  on  paper.  That  is  a 
moderate  proposal,  and  it  only  calls  upon 
the  House  to  pass  an  opinion  that  the 
duty  on  paper  is  not  such  a  tax  as  ought 
to  be  considered  a  part  of  our  permanent 
system  of  taxation.  I  am  not  now  asking 
you  to  repeal  the  Act  of  Parliament  which 
imposes  a  duty  on  paper,  but  I  am  asking 
you  simply  to  say  to  the  Government,  that 
in  their  financial  arrangements  they  would 
be  consulting  the  permanent  interest  of  the 
country  if  they  could  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  would  be  sufficient  for  the  public 
revenue,  and  which  would  at  the  same  time 
repeal  the  duty  on  paper.  This  I  hold  to 
be  a  most  moderate  and  legitimate  propo- 
sition to  submit  to  the  House,  and  I  hope 
that  on  principle  no  Gentleman,  who  is  not 
actually  in  favour  of  the  paper  duty,  will 
be  prepared  to  resist  it.  Now  the  Motion 
that  1  have  submitted,  is  headed  with  a 
species  of  preamble  which  is  not  submitted 
to  this  House  in  the  form  of  a  Motion,  but 
merely  as  an  indication  to  the  House  of 
the  grounds  on  which,  as  far  as  I  indivi- 
dually am  concerned,  I  am  disposed  to 
press  this  matter  upon  their  attention.  It 
speaks  of  the  injurious  policy  of  deriving 
revenue  from  taxes  on  knowledge.  But 
before  I  go  to  the  effect  of  the  paper  duty 
in  preventing  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
if  I  were  to  omit  altogether  every  allusion 
to  the  oppressive  regulations  consequent 
upon  it,  and  under  which  the  manufacturers 
of  paper  labour,  if  I  were  to  omit  altogether 
every  allusion  to  the  bad  effect  of  the 
paper  duty  in  obstructing  the  improvement 
of  the  manufacture  of  paper,  in  hindering 
the  employment  of  labour,  and  in  prevent- 
ing our  becoming  an  exporting  country  in 
the  article  of  paper ;  if  I  were  to  omit 
these  points,  I  should  be  considered  not  to 
do  justice  to  the  matter  I  have  taken  in 
hand.  With  regard  to  these  oppressive 
regulations,  I  am  quite  aware  that  to  com- 
plain of  these  excise  regulations  is,  after  all. 
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IBS  ft  eomplmint  against  the  whole  of  your 
«xeiie  system.  I  quite  admit  that;  hut 
wkat  I  maintain  is,  that  no  case  can  be 
3U4ie  oat  so  strong  in  regard  to  the  manu- 
faetore  itself,  and  the  employment  of  la- 
boor  on  any  article  subject  to  excise  duty, 
as  can  bo  made  out  with  reference  to  paper. 
There  are  Gentlemen  far  better  acquainted 
with  all  the  many  details  of  the  vexatious 
regulations  which  the  Excise,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  revenue,  is  obliged 
to  carry  out;  but  of  this  I  will  remind  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Kxchequer,  that,  although  the  regulations 
in  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  paper 
are  most  oppressive  and  vexatious,  render- 
ing it  scarcely  possible  for  a  manufacturer 
to  touch  the  very  paper  he  has  made; 
iiovertholoss,  they  are  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect tho  honest  manufacturer  from  fraudu- 
lent paper  manufacturers;  and  it  is  an  un- 
deniable fact  that  largo  quantities  of  paper 
floine  into  the  market  which  have  never  paid 
tho  duty,  and  which  comes  into  competi- 
tion with  tho  article  produced  by  the  fair 
and  honcNt  manufacturer  that  has  paid  the 
<lut^.  This  in  one  important  matter  in  re- 
roroiioo  to  these  regulations,  because,  al- 
though ytiu  may  relax  them,  yet  in  that 
vuiy  relaxation  you  incur  a  new  danger  in 
enabling  uianufacturers  the  more  easily  to 
biiiig  papor  into  the  market  which  has 
never  |iaid  the  duty.  J  tear  in  mind  that 
thoAU  logulutiotiM  are  almost  at  the  in- 
htHiMxi  of  tho  manufacturers  themselves, 
as  being  neiitmsary  to  protect  them,  as  it 
wiire,  mun  the  eoin|»etition  of  fraudulent 
dealer*.  Hut  with  rugard  to  tho  employ- 
immi  of  labour,  and  OMpeeially  as  1  address 
a  Goveinntoiit  that  oMpecially  cares  for  the 
agi  iiiuUuial  Intorest,  let  me  remind  the  right 
hon  Gvutleuiautho  (liaiioellorof  thcExche- 
i|uei  tliui  ttiu  niunutaeture  of  paper  is  one 
ol  oiu  luiul  utaiiuraetureH,  and  that  the 
y\\nk\  »iioaui«  of  lUii'kingbaniHhire  are  pre- 
|.i4ol,t  i)io«e  beat  wduiited  for  the  manufao- 
ioio  ot  |>a)u'i.  Hut  the  excise  duty  on 
iiti|ini  bill  uhoi  \\\\  all  the  paper  mills  on 
llio  ho4>kio4)oiiiiii)iiioHtrtminM.  The  paper 
Miaoiil'o  iuuMaaio  gradually  becoming  more 
and  uioio  iiuloo\«d  lu  number,  thus  show- 
inu  U«"  i>^i'^  (^^^^  ^^^^  lOxeise  system  and 
Mu'MO  iij^^ulat(oo«  have  ereated  a  conges- 

Iloii  <•!  t>(o>ial.  uod  aio  bringing  the  whole 
Miiiioi>«-4  liiio  iho  biuuU  of  a  few  great 
iiu|iiluii>«U  \  ^^^H  tiike  the  liberty  of 
imuliofti  u  h'tli'i  \i\\\\\\  the  right  hon. 
(  (lullfiifiii     (bo    tliKUOollor    of    the    £x- 

tUMiuii    biH    MU>(>lvod  from  Mr.  Herbert 
I     am.     MiM    pMipiiuior   of    tho    IHub- 
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trated  London  Newi  on  the  sobjent.    Ht 


says — 

"  I  Yesterday  did  myself  the  honour  to 
for  your  accopUnce  a  copy  of  the  lUuatimUdLam-' 
dan  Newt,  of  which  I  am  the  pwptietor,  that  I 
mi^ht  bring  under  your  notice  a  oofj  of  joarp«>- 
trait  engraved  for  that  jonnial.    I  now  take  ths 
liberty  of  addressing  you  upon  a  sabjeet  of  na* 
tional  importanee,  aflbctmg  not  only  the  trade  and! 
the  litcraturo  of  the  country  in  fsneral,  hot  thi 
welfare  of  the  agricultural  popolatkBn  in  maaj 
districts,  and  especially  in  Buckinriiamshhne  aai 
Hertfordshire.    The  subject  I  allude  to  is  that  of 
the  excise  duty  upon  paper,  with  the  whcde  eAcC 
of  which  I  am  particularly  aeqnainted,  not  only  as 
a  newspaper  proprietor,  hut  as  an  ezteDsiTe  msw 
facturcr  and  consumer  of  paper.     Tonr  long  aad 
honourable  connexion  wiUi  literatare»  and  ths 
high  position  which  you  now  occupy  in  the  eon- 
cils   of  Ucr    Majesty,  justify  me    fai  beiiefi^g 
that  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  listen  to  ths 
facts  which  I  proceed  to  lay  before  yon.  In  eiqla- 
nation  of  the  practical  injuries  inflicted  Iqf  this 
impost ;  injuries  which  were,  I  am  certain,  nefv 
contemplated  as  possible  when  the  tax  was  frit 
levied.    I  need  scarcely  explain  to  you  that,  what 
paper  is  made,  it  is  wet ;  that,  as  the  ezetse  dsly 
is  lovicHi  upon  the  weight,  the  paper  maao&etanr 
naturally  dries  the  paper  that  it  may  be  aa  Ijghft  si 
posHiblc  when  he  is  fiivoured  with  the  Tisits  of  ths 
excise  officer ;  and  that,  after  it  has  been  so  driedL 
and  paid  the  duty,  it  mutt  be  wetted  ania  bsfat 
it  can  be  used  in  the  printing  ofBee.    The  do^ls 
process  of  drying  and  wetting,  besides  beioff  st- 
tendcd  by  a  very  considerable  expense  for  IsEovr, 
naturally  damages  the  quality  of  the  paper ;  and, 
moreover,  involves  an  stdditional  cost  in  satjeet* 
ing  it  to  pressure,  that  the  article  may  feoofST  ths 
glossy  and  smooth  sur&oe  it  has  lost.    Nov,  I 
have  found  by  experiment  and  trial  that  papvesa 
be  manufactured  in  a  fit  state  for  the  printer,  with 
a  beautifully  smooth  sur&ce,  which  would  not  bt 
impaired  by  printing  and  drying  ;  and  thai  print- 
ing upon  such  paper  could  be  carried  to  nuifa 
higher  perfection  as  an  art,  both  far  letter-prsM 
and  engravings,  than  can  he  attuned  by  pspor 
dried  and  rcwetted  according  to  the  present  piae- 
tice.    Tho  dampness  of  such  paper  wonhl  bs 
scarcely  perceptible  to  tho  touoh,  bat  woohl  rs* 
ouire  for  Kuoh  paper  as  the  JUvMnUd  Lfmim 
fiewt  is  printed  upon  a  weight  of  steam  or  vitsr 
amounting  to  no  less  than  131b.  per  ream.    If  I 
were  to  use  such  paper  in  my  business  I  shooli 
have  to  pay  an  excise  tax  upon  water  of  no  Isis 
than  It.  7|</.  per  ream,  in  addition  to  a  tax  of  ths 
same  rate  per  pound  on  the  paper  itsel£     Nov,  I 
consume  twenty-six  tons  of  paper  per  week,  or 
1,040  tons  and  upwards  per  annum,  a  fact  vhicli  I 
state  that  you  may  see  at  a  glance  what  an  enonaou 
sum  I  should  have  to  pay  as  a  penalty  lor  using  ths 
improved  paper  which  I  would  mamifitetiire  by  ths 
aid  of  a  little  water.    I  am  quite  willing  and  pra* 
pared  to  inform  all  printers  and  papermakers  of 
my  experiment,  and  its  results,  which  could  be 
immediately  adopted  with  much  benefit  to  all  eoa- 
cemed,  provided  we  could  obtain  a  rsmoral  of  tiis 
excise  duty.    Among  other  innumerable  objco- 
tions  to  the  impost,  which,  as  a  practical  man,  I 
could  point  out,  I  may  be  permitted  to  remind  yoa 
that  it  involves  considerable  troahto  and  expenss 
in  collecting,  both  to  the  mamiftotnrer  and  to  ths 
Custom  Hoase^  sad  fnrmU  hooka  frm  hs^ 
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This  I  read  in  order  to  show  the  effect  of 
your  regulatiooa  in  preventing  the  best 
mode  of  manufactnring  paper.  Mr.  Ingram 
then  goes  on  to  say  that  Ite  could  employ 
this  ioTention  in  tlie  manufacture  of  paper 
for  educational  books,  but  that  he  is  pre- 
vented by  this  obnoiiouB  paper  duty  from 
adopting  that  syatem.  Mr,  Ingram  fioiahe* 
hii  letter  by  saying — 

"  Tare  it  not  for  the  operation  of  tim  eiciea 
datf  I  oould  print  at  ntj  p*per  mill  educational 
booki.  biblei,  teataments,  &c.,  and  indeed  ererj 
dewription  of  books,  at  the  coat  of  the  iak,  added 
irinplj  to  that  of  the  paper  ;  a.  fact  nhich,  with 
ottera  equstlj  important,  I  think  I  uould  aatia&a- 
torilj  prove  to  you  if  you  would  grant  me  the  ho- 
noor  of  an  interriow.  You  muat,  Sir,  in  your 
yODtb,  have  wandered  along  the  beautiful  streama 
of  Buokinghamahire,  and  listened  to  the  busf 
KHindi  of  tha  water  wheel  tearing  to  piecea  an 
Mharwiee  uaelsaa  article  to  manu&ctare  it  into 
TlloablB  paper  ;  and  it  must  have  given  you  plea- 
tore  to  reflect  that  thia  gave  healthful,  pleaaaut, 
and  remtinerative  employmeat  to  great  numbers 
of  the  rural  population.  Moat  of  the  Bucking- 
hamahire  mills  hare,  I  griero  to  remind  you,  been 
•wapt  away  under  the  operation  of  the  excise 
duty,  anil  tranafbrred  to  hurren  but  populous  coal 
diitricta,  leaving  the  papulation  of  Buckingham- 
■hire  nnemployed.  and,  to  a  great  extent,  pauper- 
iaed.  I  bave  no  heeitation  in  aayiog.  that  if  thia 
esoiae  doty  upon  paper  were  abolished,  theaa 
nUla  would  be  again  proaporoua,  and  employ  large 
ntunber*  of  p«o^.  Nor  is  thii  the  only  ovil  ro- 
ault  of  the  tai  upoD  agricultural  districts.  One 
article,  atraw,  which  ii  produced  by  the  fanner, 
i*  no  aooner  employed  in  paper  making,  fbrwbich 
it  ii  well  adapted,  than  it  is  taxed  3O0  per  oent. 
I  need  not  dwell  at  further  length  upon  auoh  a 
politico  injsry  to  agriculture  as  that  la." 
So  that  you  Bee  that  with  regard  to  the 
nw  material  of  nhich  paper  is  made;  with 
regard  to  the  labour  of  men,  and  women, 
wid  children,  who  are  employed  in  the  maa- 
nfacture  of  paper — and  I  believe  that  when 
pkper  ia  made,  three-fifths  of  ite  value  con- 
■iitB  of  the  labour  that  bas  been  employed 
upon  it;  considering  also  that  the  agricul- 
tural districts  are  precisely  the  localities 
but  adapted  by  the  purity  of  their  streams 
of  water  for  the  manufacture  of  paper;  I 
contend  that  I  have  acme  claim  to  submit 
this  question  to  the  consideration  of  Gen- 
tlsmen  oppoaite,  even  aa  an  agricultural 
^neattOD.  And  in  regard  to  Ireland,  I  can 
hare  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  repeal  of 
the  excise  duty  on  paper  would  have  a 
most  beneficent  effect  on  the  employment 
of  labour  in  that  country.  The  excise  duty 
on  paper  causes  a  larger  capital  to  be  re- 
quired to  carry  on  a  paper  manufactory 
than  would  otherwise  be  necessarj;  and 
1b»ntot%  in  a  country  which  hu  been 


much  pressed  down  by  dlfficultiei  of  vuioua 
kinds  as  Ireland  has  been,  and  which  haa 
so  little  capital  to  carry  on  various  br(mche« 

of  industry,  it  is  highly  important  tbftt  ao 
valuable  a  manafooture,  particularly  in  re- 
spect to  the  employment  of  labour,  should 
no  longer  be  oppressed  by  these  excise  Un- 
ties, especially  when  you  consider  that  the 
revenue  derived  from  that  excise  duty  ia 
Ireland  is  a  very  small  portiuu,  because  the 
effect  is  not  to  give  yon  a  revenue,  but  to 
prohibit  to  a  great  extent  the  existence  of 
the  manufacture  in  that  countij.  I  have  a 
short  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman 
in  Ireland  on  this  very  question  : — 

"  As  a  manu&cturer  I  give  oonataot  aroplojh- 
ment  and  full  wagea  to  300  udiriduala,  ailoftUi 
locality — moat  of  them  inatructed  by  myaelf— 

Sthis  gentleman  writes  trom  Dripaey-mills,  near 
lofkl,  and  I  am  told  by  the  clergymen  of  the 
pariab,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catbolis  (for 
I  enjoy  the  triendabip  of  both),  that  t  keep  mora 
than  twice  that  number  out  of  the  workhouse.  1 
devote  my  time  and  attention  to  my  busineaa,  with 
the  exception  only  of  one  day  In  the  week,  the  beat 
portion  of  whiebia  given  to  my  dutka  as  Poor  Laif 
Guardian  of  tbie  union." 

This  shows  the  importance  of  the  repeal  of 
the  paper  duty  as  an  industrial  qneation, 
and  there  can  be  no  reason  whatever  why 
this  country  should  not  manufacture  paper 
for  the  whole  world.  We  might  become 
exporters  of  paper  as  we  are  exporters  of 
cotton  goods,  but  by  your  foolish  duty  you 
actually  induce  Americans  to  come  to  this 
country,  and  buy  up  cotton  waste,  and  the 
refuse  of  ropes,  and  a  variety  of  other  arti- 
cles, for  the  eipreaa  purpose  of  manufac- 
turing them  into  paper,  with  which  your 
own  colonies  are  supplied.  Why,  this  is 
a  system  that  does  not  supply  you  with 
revenue.  All  it  does  is  to  prevent  in  this 
country  the  progressive  increase  of  a  valu- 
able manufacture,  to  prevent  the  employ- 
ment of  labour,  and  to  prevent  the  improve- 
ment both  moral  and  physical  of  the  great 
body  of  the  working  population.  I  have 
touched  upon  these  points  of  importance, 
but  I  will  now  allude  to  that  most  impor- 
tant view  of  thia  question  that  peculiarly 
belongs  to  it,  and  does  not  apply  to  any 
other  question  that  arises  out  of  taxation,' 
and  that  is  the  effect  the  paper  dnty  bos 
upon  the  literature  of  the  country.  Now, 
Sir,  I  beg  to  ask  a  favour  of  Gentlemen 
opposite,  if  any  of  them  condescend  to  go 
into  this  question,  and  also  of  Gentlemen 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  that  tbcy  will 
not  make  use  of  an  argument  which  has 
been  as  it  were  a  stock  argument  used 
in  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  paper 
duty.    It  is  Hud  that  the  dutj  on  paper 
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enters  to  so  small  an  extent  into  the  retail 
price  of  a  book,  that  a  purchaser  of  that 
book  would  never  feel  the  effect  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  paper  duty;  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  lately  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  another  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
who  is  no  longer  a  Member  of  this  House, 
but  is  now  a  Member  of  the  other  House, 
both  made  use  of  this  argument,  and  al- 
luded to  M'Culloch's  Dictionary,  saying 
it  weighed  four  pounds  and  a  half,  and 
sold  for  50s,  t  and  the  paper  duty  being 
three  halfpence  a  lb.,  that  made  the  duty 
amount  to  something  like  sixpence  on  this 
CommerciaWictionary — a  reduction  which 
the  purchaser  would  not  appreciate.  Well, 
now  I  can  only  say  in  answer  to  that  state- 
ment, that  it  may  be  very  just,  but  that  it 
has  no  reference  to  the  position  I  am  taking 
on  this  question.  My  position  is  not  in  re- 
ference to  the  paper  duty  on  works  which 
sell  at  5Qs.,  but  on  your  cheap  literature, 
which  is  sold  at  a  low  price,  and  which  to 
succeed  must  have  an  extensive  circula- 
tion :  that  was  the  species  of  literature  I 
was  touching  upon.  But  even  as  to  the 
former  argument,  if  the  reduction  of  the 
price  of  books  is  of  no  value  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  books,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
our  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  on  Bibles  and 
Prayer  Books,  but  that  you  wish  to  in- 
crease the  circulation  of  the  sacred  volume, 
and  an  acknowledgment  that  your  excise 
duty  on  paper  has  to  some  extent  at  least 
an  effect  in  preventing  the  circulation  of 
these  books  ?  The  view  of  the  question 
that  I  am  raising  is  not  at  all  met  by  this 
argument  about  M'CuUoch's  Dictionary; 
and  I  ask  as  a  personal  favour  that  upon 
this  occasion  at  least  it  will  not  be  repeat- 
ed, though  I  know  it  is  the  official  argu- 
ment that  has  always  been  used.  What 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  real  injurious  effect 
of  the  paper  duty  on  your  cheap  literature 
is,  not  that  it  raises  the  price,  but  it  can  be 
demonstrated  mathematically  that  it  dete- 
riorates its  quality;  that  the  tax  on  paper 
stands  in  the  way  of  improving  the  quality 
of  that  literature  which  is  circulated  among 
your  people,  and  that  you  have  a  deep  in- 
terest in  taking  every  step  in  your  power 
to  render  it  as  moral  and  as  improving  as 
pa      le.     You  have  your  penny  publica- 

;  but  what  stands  in  the  way  of  ren- 
%  these  publications  as  good  as  they 

.»  be  ?  Why,  your  paper  duty,  and  I 
^    I  explain  how  that  operates.     Take  the 

of  m  penny  publication,  and  I  will 
Mr,  CasseU,  who  is  extensively  en- 

.  If.  Gibson 


gaged  in  the  publication  of  excellent  wosict 
calculated   to  improve  the  great  body  of 
your  population.     One  of  them  is  entitled, 
and  justly,  the  Popular  Educator,    Why, 
this  gentleman  calculates  that  the  money 
he  pays  to  Government  in  the  shape  ii 
duty  on  the  paper  used  in  these  puUiea- 
tions  is  little  short  of  1001,  per  week.    If 
the  duty  were  repealed,  the  price  would  not 
be  reduced.     The  price  of  a  penny  is  km 
enough  to  insure  a  large  drcnlation,  but 
he  could  not  put  into  his  pocket  the  lOOL 
per  week.    Competition  would  force  him 
to  lay  it  out  in  improving   the  publica- 
tions,  and  he   would  employ  that   KNK. 
per  week  in  employing  better  literary  ta- 
lent than  he  is  able  to  employ  at  pie- 
sent.      Why,    it   is    a    monstrous   thing 
that  a  man  who  issues  penny  pnblicatioai 
in  this  country,  as  the  Popwar  JSdueator 
and  the   Working  Man*s  Friend,  shooU 
be  called  on  to  hand  over  to  the  puUie 
some  4:01,  or  501,  a  week  for  each  soek 
publication,  the  fund  out  of  which  anthcv* 
ship  should  be  paid.     The  man  who  onlj 
looks   to  cheapness,   who  does  not  em 
wliat  he  publishes,  and  who  gires  tnuuli- 
tions  from  French  novels,  and  matter  vf- 
pealing  to  the  passions,  for  the  puipoie 
of  creating  a  large  circulation^  copies  whit 
he   wants  from  existing  works,  and  As 
duty  that  he  pays  to  Government  does  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  issuing  forth  iheis 
penny  publications,  because    he  does  not 
want  a  fund  out  of  which  to  pay  for  author 
ship;  but  if  you  wish  to  meet  that  man  ii 
the  market  with  better  cheap  publieatiooip 
you  must  create  a  fund  out  of  which  au- 
thorship can  be  paid,  and  a  higher  order 
of  literature  produced.      I  do  not  knoir 
that  I  have  stated  the  case  clearly  to  the 
House.  It  is  clear  to  my  own  mind»  but  I  will 
refer  the  House  to  some  obBervations  writ- 
ten by  a  gentleman  who  is  well  quafified  ti 
give  an  opinion  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Chsikf 
Knight,  who  has    published    one  or  two 
excellent  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  one 
called  The  (Struggles  of  a  Book,  and  the 
other  Hie  Case  of  the  Authors  agairnt  As 
Paper  Duty.     He  is  a  man  of  weight  €B 
this  question,  and  of  experience;  and  I  aa 
sure  the  House  will  admit  he  is  a  legiti- 
mate   authority.      In  a  letter  from  hiiBt 
dated  19th  April,  1852,  he  says — 

"  It  is  diffionlt  to  add  anything  new  to  the  ai<- 
gumcnts  which  have  hcen  urged  in  the  Home  of 
Commons,  and  by  other  modes,  for  the  aboUtiqa 
of  the  paper  duty.  A  few  points  have  stmek  mi 
in  addition  to  what  I  have  written  on  the  raljeoi 
Amid  much  which  is  injurious  or  friyoloas  It 
cheap  publications,  I  thmk  there  is  a  muiftrt 
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tendency  towards  the  moral  and  intellectual  im- 

•  provemcnt  of  the  general  character  of  our  popular 

*  literature.  The  conductors  of  periodical  works 
almost  exclusively  addressed  to  the  working 
classes,  as  they  are  termed,  appear  to  me  to  have 
commenced  ceasing  to  think  that  it  is  necessary 
to  write  down  to  their  readers.  As  a  natural 
consequence  of  this  tendency,  writers  of  informa- 
tion are  more  needed,  perhaps  more  employed. 
But  this  tendency  is  counteracted  by  the  paper 
duty.  I  will  explain  myself  as  briefly  as  I  can. 
iif  2502.  be  given  for  the  authorship  of  a  large 
octavo  volume,  it  operates  as  a  charge  of  bs.  per 
copy  if  1,000  copies  be  printed,  and  the  book  must 
be  high-priced;  but  if  10,000  be  printed,  the  au- 
thorship only  enters  into  price  at  the  rate  of  6<2.  per 
copy,  and  the  book  may  be  low-priced.  But  the 
paper  duty  upon  such  a  volume  amounts  to  Qd. 
per  copy,  whether  1,000,  or  10,000  be  printed ; 
and,  if  10,000  be  printed,  amounts  to  as  much  as 
the  authorship.  Reduce  the  payment  of  author- 
ibip,  and  the  value  of  the  book  is  injured ;  take 
away  the  paper  duty,  and  you  neither  lower  the 
quality  nor  limit  the  sale  of  the  book.  There  is, 
then,  a  fund  for  the  better  remuneration  of  that 
labour  which  is  to  raise  the  quality  and  extend  the 
sale,  and  thus  advance  the  great  end  of  all  popular 
literature — the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the 
elevation  of  the  moral  and  religious  character  of 
a  people.  But  it  is  said  that  the  repeal  of  the 
paper  tax  would  only  operate  as  a  bonus  to  pub- 
lishers, without  lowering  the  price  of  books  to  the 
public.  I  believe  that  the  ordinary  effects  of  com- 
petition would  determine  this  doubt  very  satis- 
factorily. It  is  possible  that  there  might  be  no 
direct  lowering  of  price  in  many  cases  of  low- 
priced  books ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  there 
would  be  an  improvement  of  quality.  The  num- 
ber of  printed  pages  sold  for  Is.  might  be  the 
same  as  now,  but  there  would  bo  better  paper, 
better  type,  and,  what  is  more  important,  improv- 
ed authorship.  Publishers  of  very  cheap  books 
would  look  for  something  to  publish  having  a 
copyright  value  instead  of  bad  translations  and 
hacknied  reprints.  Beyond  this,  large  under- 
takings, of  which  we  have  very  few  now,  would 
have  a  greater  encouragement  were  the  paper 
duty  repealed,  for  the  price  of  voluminous  works 
could  be  directly  lowered,  and  their  sale  conse- 
quently increased.  I  will  give  an  example.  I 
have  determined  to  bring  out  a  new  GyclopsDdia — 
the  Imperial — founded  upon  the  Penny  Cyclopce- 
dia.  It  will  form  20  volumes.  If  I  print  5,000 
copies,  the  taxed  paper  would  cost  12,000^.,  of 
which  the  actual  duty  would  amount  to  2,2502., 
and  the  direct  and  indirect  additions  to  cost,  con- 
sequent upon  the  duty,  would,  as  I  believe,  double 
the  tax.  Looking  at  the  operation  of  the  cost  of 
paper  alone,  I  could  reduce  the  price  of  the  book 
i  per  cent  to  the  subscriber  if  the  tax  were  re- 
moved ;  but,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  I  could  then  print  1,000  copies  at  the  price 
at  which  I  could  stereotype  the  30  volumes  (which 
process  is  chiefly  employed  to  save  the  outlay  of 
capital  in  taxed  paper),  I  would  reduce  the  price 
10  per  cent.  The  effects  of  such  a  tax  upon  prices 
are  not  to  be  measured  by  its  direct  amount.  For 
example,  it  may  be  said  that  the  drawback  of  duty 
upon  exported  books  allows  the  foreigner  to  be 
charged  as  low  a  price  as  if  the  paper  were  un- 
taxed. This  is  really  not  the  case.  The  draw- 
back only  represents  the  positive  tax,  and  not  the 
inoreased  price  consequent  upon  the  tax.    As* 
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sume  that  I  can  sell  500  copies  of  my  Ct/elopcedia 
to  an  American  publisher  at  5l.  per  copy,  the 
taxed  paper  costing  me  1,2002.  I  obtain  a  draw- 
back of  2252.,  which  reduces  the  price  of  the  500 
copies  to  2,2752.,  at  which  rate  they  were  invoiced. 
The  American  tariff  of  10  percent  adds  2272.  10«. 
to  the  importer's  outlay,  making  a  total  of 
2,5022.  lOs.  But  if  I  could  buy  my  paper  un- 
taxed, I  consider  that  I  should  save,  in  various 
ways,  4502.,  so  that  I  might  reduce  the  price  to 
4/.  28.  per  copy,  to  which  the  tariff  would  add 
2052.  The  importer  would  therefore  save  2472.  10#. 
That  advantage  to  the  importer  of  10  per  cent 
would  probably  double  my  sale  in  the  United 
States.  One  portion  of  the  advantage  would  be  the 
diminished  amount  of  tax  which  he  would  pay  to  his 
own  Government.  The  direct  tax,  and  its  colla- 
teral effects  in  one  country,  produce  similar  ef- 
fects in  another  country,  raising  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  thus  narrowing  the  market  of  the 
producer.  The  chief  argument  which  I  have 
constantly  urged  for  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty 
is,  that  the  tax  presses  most  unequally  upon  the 
lower-priced  publications,  as  compared  with  the 
higher-priced,  and  therefore  interferes  injuriously 
^ith  the  education  of  the  people.  Upon  the  whole- 
sale price  of  a  modem  novel,  it  is  1^  per  cent. 
Upon  Mr.  Dickens's  Household  Words,  it  is  12  per 
cent ;  it  is  2  j  per  cent  upon  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view ;  it  is  17  per  cent  upon  Chambers's  Papers 
for  tlic  People.  Look  at  the  inequality  as  regards 
the  two  latter  examples  of  periodical  works,  ad- 
dressed to  different  classes  of  the  community. 
1,000  copies  of  one  number  of  the  Review,  sold 
for  6^.,  pay  a  duty  of  42. 14^.;  1,000  copies  of  one 
unbound  volume  of  the  Papers,  sold  for  8d.,  pay 
a  duty  of  32.  6s.  If  there  were  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  5  per  cent  upon  the  printed  books,  1,000 
copies  of  the  Review  would  pay  152.,  and  1,000 
copies  of  the  Papers  would  pay  12.  13s.  id.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  annual  sales  of  all  books  and 
periodical  works,  not  newspapers,  amount,  at  the 
retail  price,  to  2,000,0002.  An  ad  valorem  stamp 
of  5  per  cent  would  raise  as  much  as  the  paper 
duty  on  printed  books,  and  would  operate  less 
injuriously.  Capital  would  not  be  locked  up  in 
the  tax,  for  the  stamp  would  be  demanded  as  the 
demand  for  copies  went  on ;  and  the  manufac- 
turer's and  stationer's  profit  upon  the  tax  would 
be  got  rid  of.  The  public  would  then  readily  un- 
derstand that  a  tax  upon  paper  is  a  tax  upon 
knowledge,  and  would  not  be  deceived  into  a  be- 
lief that  because  it  enters  into  the  price  of  a  12«. 
volume  to  the  extent  only  of  Qd.,  its  removal  would 
not  benefit  the  great  and  increasing  body  of  book 
purchasers.  Such  a  mode  of  levying  a  tax  upon 
literature  would  be  more  obnoxious  than  the 
paper  duty,  though  less  harmful ;  but  there  would 
be  justice  in  the  principle  instead  of  the  gross 
inequality  of  the  existing  law." 

I  think  that  if  you  are  siDcere  in  your 
wishes  to  advance  education,  you  should 
show  your  sincerity  by  making  this  one  of 
the  first  taxes  to  be  repealed.  It  is  not  a 
consumer's  or  a  trade  question,  it  is  a 
moral  question;  and  1  beg  of  you  most 
earnestly  and  respectfully  to  consider  it  in 
that  light.  It  appears  to  me  an  inconsistent 
course  to  be  teaching  the  people  to  read,  if 
you  do  not  at  the  same  time  do  eycrything 
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in  your  power  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
books  they  are  likely  to  peruse.     The  ex- 
isting demand  for  penny  publications,  and 
the  appetite  for  knowledge  of  some  kind 
or  another,  is  so  strongly  evidenced  by  the 
extent  of  the  transactions  in  this  branch  of 
business,  that  you  must  not  suppose  that 
there  will  not  be  extensive  circulation  of 
some  kind  or  another,  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  state  of  the  law.    That  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  doubt,  but  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty, and  therefore  every  well-wisher  of 
his  country  must  desire  that  the  quality  of 
the  literature  which  is  so  extensively  cir- 
culated should  be  as  good  as  it  is  possible 
to  render  it.     I  have  dealt  with  the  adver- 
tisement, the  paper,  and  the  newspaper 
stamp  duties  together,  because  these  three 
taxes  originated  at  the  same  time,  were 
put  on  together,  were  reduced  together, 
and  I  should  wish  them  to  be  taken  off 
together.     I  admit  that  the  duty  derived 
from  paper,  amounting  to  about  800,000^, 
although  after  all  but  a  small  sum  when 
set  against  national  education,  is  too  large 
a  sum  when  looked  at  financially  to  ask  you 
at  once  to  repeal.   The  Resolution  of  which 
I  have  given  notice  calls  for  the  immediate 
repeal  of  the  newspaper  stamp  and  the  ad- 
vertisement duty;  but,  as  I  said  before,  I 
only  ask  you  to  record  your  opinion  that  the 
paper  duty  ought  not  to  bo  retained  as  a 
permanent  mode  of  taxation.    I  have  great 
suspicions,  and  I  will  give  my  reasons  for 
those  suspicions,  that  these  latter,  and  the 
paper  duty  itself,  under  the  specious  disguise 
of  raising  money,  as  it  was  called,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  war,  were  really  only  parts 
of  a  system  established  for  the  purpose  of 
restraining  literature  and  keeping  down 
the  press.     I  suspect  as  much,  and  I  think 
I  am  in  a  condition  to  prove  it,  in  the 
(iase  of  the  advertisement  and  stamp  duties, 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  as  they 
came  into  being  at  the  same  time,  and  by 
the  same  Act  of  Parliament,  that  similar 
motives  actuated  the  Parliament  of  those 
days  as  regarded  these  imposts.      With 
regard  to  the  advertisement  duty,  what  is 
it?      Only  160,000?.  a  year.     Is  that  a 
largo  sum  to  be  frightened  at  ?     Let  us 
remember  what  a  large  surplus   revenue 
wo  have  when  we  talk  about  repealing  a 
duty  which   I  believe  strikes   more  than 
anything  else  in  this  country  at  the  very 
revenue  which  was   proposed  to  be  aug- 
mented by  its  adoption.     A  tax  on  adver- 
tisements !     A  tax  providing  that  no  man 
may  say  what  he  wishes,   or  tell  what  he 
wants,  in  the  way  of  business  transactions, 
Mr.  M,  Gibson 


without  being  fined  eighteenpenea  wnaj 
time  he  speaks  through  the  only  chmnnd 
by  means  of  which  he  can  make  himadf 
generally  heard.     It  is  impossible  to  eon* 
ceive,  if  I  may  bo  allowed  to  use  so  unpsr* 
liamentary  an  expression,  a  more  stnpul 
tax  than  this  advertisement  datj.     Woy, 
if  I  wanted  to  find  out  a  mode  for  lessening 
the  public  revenue,  I  should  certainly  in* 
vent   one   restricting  the    communioatioa 
between  commercial  men,  and  in  lessening 
communications,  lessen  transactions,  leiMt 
trade,  lessen  consumption — in  short,  lesan 
the  sources  from  which  revenue  arises.    I 
venture  to  say  that  if  you  repeal  this  sd* 
vertisement  duty  of  160,00Oi.  a  year,  jm 
will  never  know  it  in  next  year's  roTeniie, 
Then,  if  this  be  true,  can   anything  bi 
more  cruel  than  to  say  that  the  poor  •e^ 
vant  girl  who  wants  a  place,  if  she  mak«i 
her  want  known,  must  be  fined  eightMB- 
pence  ?    Take  again  the  cases  of  shipping, 
of  mercantile  transactions  of  every  lUM, 
can  anything  be  more  obvioas  than  tbil 
to  impede  the  knowledge  of  what  is  coiBg 
on,  is  the  surest  possible  way  of  restnctiDg 
mercantile  transactions  ?  There  ia  nothiig 
a  man  has  to  sell  which  some  other  naa 
does  not  want  to  purchase,  if  tbey  eodd 
only  be  brought  together.     Do  not  add, 
then,   to  the    unavoidable    difiioultiea  of 
trade,  which  are  themselves  large  enoof^; 
do  not  stand   in  {he  way  of  the  peyi 
making  their  mutual  wants  known  to  eaok 
other.     Look  at  the  United  States,  witk 
their  10,000,000  of  advertisements  intUr 
newspapers  every  year.     How  many  hsM 
you  in  England  with  a  similar,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, a  more  commercial  population  f  Oidf 
2,000,000;   and  you  are  thus  defrandttl 
of  8,000,000  of  advertisemenU  by  the  dnlj. 
And  who  are  many  of  these  advertisin 
who  are  shut  out  by  this  duty  ?     The  t«J 
poorest  of  the  population.     The  rich  so- 
vertiser  who  takes  his  column  of  the  2tefi 
pays  his  eighteenpence,  and  the  poor  is^ 
vant  maid,  who  wants  a  place  ia  umilailj 
taxed.    Why,  there  is  no  iostice  in  the  dli* 
tribution  of  the  tax,  settmg  aside  the  ID- 
fairness  of  the  principle.     Its  inequality  if 
80  glaring,  that,  whether  I  advertise  in  a 
paper  of  large  or  small  circulation,  tfaa 
duty  is  the  same,  although  publiciQr  i> 
what  I  am  supposed  to  be  paying  lbr> 
But  I   cannot  believe  that    the  money, 
160,0002.  a  year,  is  or  was  the  object  with 
the  Legislature.     Revenue  never  can  be 
the  reason  why  rational  beings  should  pe^ 
sist  in  maintaining  a  tax  which  is  so  (^ 
posed  to  commercial  progress  wd  sow 
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prhioiples  of  legislation.  There  is  soroe* 
thing  else;  and  that  something  is,  to  injure 
and  keep  down  the  newspaper  press,  and  to 
^ripple  its  independence.  That  is  made  evi- 
dent by  the  tenor  of  your  law.  You  prac- 
tioally  say  in  your  Act  of  Parliament  that 
pvorj  time  a  man  advertises  in  a  news- 
paper he  must  pay  eighteenpence,  but  if 
^e  advertises  on  a  wall  or  in  an  omnibus, 
or  employs  one  of  those  nuisances,  the  ad- 
vertising vans,  to  which  an  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  some  time  since  called  the 
attention  of  the  House,  he  may  do  so,  and 
there  is  no  duty  imposed.  But  let  him  go 
to  the  newspaper,  and  he  is  mulcted  in  a 
pecuniary  penalty  at  once.     The  adver- 


tisements form  the  legitimate  fund  for  sup-   there  is  a  regular  announcement  of  all  the 


|>orting  a  newspaper;  and  if  you  drive  peo- 
ple away  from  its  columns,  you  take  the 
most  direct  means   possible  for  injuring 
and   lessening  the   independence   of   the 
newspaper  press.    Why,  all  these  nuisance 
vans,  placards,  and  advertising  companies, 
are  only  so  many  proofs  of  the  pressure  of 
the  advertisement  duty  on  the  means  of 
pnblioity.      I   must  here  observe  that  a 
eompany  has  actually  been  formed  for  the 
purposes  of  this  mode  of  advertising.    But 
your  advertisement  duty  does  not  affect 
them :  it  is  only  when  you  go  to  the  unfortu- 
nate newspaper,  the  legitimate  vehicle  for 
this  kind  of  knowledge,  and  which  ought 
to  have  the  benefit  of  these  advertisements, 
that  the  penalty  is  enforced.     I  hold  the 
prospectus  of  this  company  in  my  hand, 
and  from  this  it  appears  that  the  company 
undertakes    to    advertise    anything    and 
everything,  and  will  absorb  the  advertise- 
ments that  would  go  to  the  newspapers, 
were  it  not  for  the  tax.     And,  after  all, 
what  is  an  advertisement  ?     I  am  certain 
this  House  does  not  know.     The  Board  of 
Inland  Revenue  does  not  know;  so  strange 
18  the  tax  that  even   official  personages 
eannot  understand  or  explain  it.    There  is, 
for  instance,  the  Daily  News,  a  paper  that 
undertook  to  give  a  list  of  sales  about  to 
take  place,  not  in  the  form  of  an  adver- 
tisement, nor  charging  anything  for  the 
insertion.  They  gave  it  merely  with  a  view 
of  making  their  paper  attractive,  and  to 
supply  the  public  with  a  useful  piece  of  in- 
formation.    But  the  Board  of  Inland  Re- 
venue at  once  pounced  down  upon  the  pro- 
prietors and  said,  "  You  shall  not  insert 
this  list  although  you  charge  nothing  for 
it»  without  you  pay  eighteenpence  for  each 
separate  announoement."     Again,  it  ap* 
pearl  that  its  finnounoing  ships  to  sail  is 
%o  advertisement!  while  announcements  of 


arrivals  are  free  of  duty.  I  mention  this 
to  show  you  that  trade  is  not  dealt  uni^ 
formly  with;  and  there  are  other  ways  in 
in  which  the  general  newspaper  is  inter- 
fered with.  Class  publications  may  make  aa 
many  announcements  without  duty  as  they 
please.  There  is  a  sporting  paper,  in  which 
you  have  various  kinds  of  announcements 
every  week  which  it  appears  to  me  are  just 
as  liable  to  duty  as  those  upon  which  the 
duty  is  charged.  In  "  Matches  to  Come," 
there  is  a  whole  list  of  pedestrian  matches; 
and  another  list  of  what  is  called  **  the  Ca- 
nine Fancy,"  in  which  there  is  a  long  list 
of  dog  fights.  Again,  in  the  **  Fancy" 
announcements   as  regards  the  "  Ring, 


fights  to  take  place.     For  instance,  there 
is  "  Wedgebury  and  Green,  announced  to 
fight  at  Birmingham,"  and  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen similar  announcements.     Now,  what 
I  have  to  say  with  regard  to  these  an- 
nouncements is,  that  they  are  much  less 
valuable  to  the  public  than  lists  of  ships 
to  sail,  or  sales  to  take  place,  and  that  the 
latter  are  as  much  entitled  to  indulgence 
as  the  extracts  I  have  read.    Again,  there 
are  **  Horse  races"  and  **  Steeple  chases," 
very  strong  cases;  and  another  announce^ 
ment,  headed  **  Ratting  Sports  Extraor- 
dinary;" but    I  believe  the  policy  is  not 
to  interfere  with  this  description  of  ad- 
vertisement, which  is  only  interesting  to 
certain  classes,  and  circulating  only  among 
particular   persons,  while  you  do   every- 
thing to  hamper   the   announcements    in 
the  general  and  political  newspaper  press 
of   the    country.     You    allow    many    of 
these  announcements   about    prize  fights 
and  steeple  chases,  and  meetings  at  public 
houses,  and  involving  great  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages to  the  parties  interested,  to  go 
free,  while  on  matters  of  public  benefit  and 
importance  you  come  down  on  the  news- 
papers for  the  advertisement  duty.   Inform 
the  public  that  on  such  a  day  a  sermon 
would  be  preached  for  the  relief  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  Amazon  calamity,  or  merely 
announce   the   places  where  subscriptions 
would  be  received,  and  although  the  news* 
papers  put  in  those  announcements  gratis, 
the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  came  down 
for  its  eighteenpence.     It  was  the  same  in 
the  case  of  the  Irish  famine,  and  in  all 
subscriptions    for  religious   or  charitable 
purposes  a  great  proportion  goes  to  tho 
Government;  and  it  is  only  when  we  turn 
to  the  sporting  world,  to  steeple  chases  and 
*'  ratting  "  feats,  that  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  exercises  such  extreme  leniency. 
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I  hope,  then,  I  may  confidently  appeal  to 
the  House  for  the  repeal  of  this  advertise- 
ment duty,  which  cripples  the  newspapers 
and  prevents  the  diffusion  of  a  vast  mass  of 
useful  information,  stands  hetween  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employed,  and  will,  if  per- 
sisted in,  have  a  most  pernicious  effect  on 
the  competition  in  trade  and  commerce  in 
which  this  country  is  engaged  with  the 
United  States.  I  hope  I  shall  have  the 
support  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London  (Lord  John  Russell),  who  can  have 
no  objection  on  financial  grounds,  and  who 
always  expressed  himself  the  friend  of  a 
free  and  independent  press.  Surely  I  may 
claim  his  support  for  my  Motion.  As  a 
matter  of  course  I  shall  have  the  support 
of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  who  brought 
forward  a  vote  of  censure  on  a  distinguished 
Member  of  the  late  Government  for  some 
transaction  with  a  newspaper  in  Ireland. 
Why,  the  reason  that  these  newspapers  are 
exposed  to  be  tampered  with,  and  to  take 
money  for  writing  up  this  or  that  political 
view,  is  because  you  deprive  them  by  taxa- 
tion of  the  legitimate  means  of  carrying  on 
an  honest  and  independent  career.  And 
let  me  tell  you,  that  throughout  the  whole 
newspaper  press,  although  there  may  be 
some  misgiving  as  to  the  newspaper  stamp 
question,  I  never  met  one  person  who  was 
not  for  the  repeal  of  the  advertisement 
duty;  and  it  seems  obvious  that  they  should 
be  so,  because  in  proportion  as  you  reduce 
the  tax,  you  must  increase  the  number  of 
advertisements.  In  the  case  of  the  Times 
it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  have  more 
advertisements  than  at  present,  for  it  would 
then  become  a  huge  book  of  advertise- 
ments. But  there  would  be  an  overflow, 
and  then  every  other  newspaper  would 
have  a  fair  chance  of  getting  a  share.  The 
Times  would  retain  all  it  has,  and  possibly 
be  improved  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
while  the  poor  labourer  or  servant  who 
advertised  would  be  materially  benefited. 
You  must  recollect  that  the  advertising 
van  is  only  a  more  costly  mode  of  adver- 
tising than  the  newspaper,  and  that  it  is 
not  suited  to  the  servant  or  labourer,  and 
other  humble  persons,  who  require  the 
cheapest  possible  mode  of  announcement 
of  having  their  services  or  other  commodi- 
ties to  dispose  of.  Having  said  thus  much 
with  regard  to  the  advertisement  duty, 
which  more  properly  belongs  to  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Dumfries  (Mr. 
Ewart),  who  has  devoted  much  attention, 
and  made  great  and  meritorious  efibrts  on 
the  subject,  I  will  now  pass  on  to  the  ques- 
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tion  of  the  newspaper  stamp.  I  said  I 
could  show  that  this  was  not  a  reream 
question  at  all,  and  that  it  had  never  beoa 
proposed  by  the  Legislature,  or  continiied 
by  the  Legislature,  speaking  tliit>agh  ths 
preamble  of  their  Act  of  Parliament,  as  a 
revenue  question.  For  how  do  we  find  that 
the  Newspaper  Stamp  Act  originated  ?  Ob 
the  17th  of  January,  1711,  there  was  a 
Message  from  the  Crown,  and  to  that  Mes- 
sage there  was  a  reply,  which  I  have  ex- 
tracted from  the  Journals  of  the  Hooae  :-^ 

*'  Mr.  Secretary  St.  John  informed  the  Uooi 
he  had  a  Message.  Her  Majesty  finds  it  neeet- 
sary  to  observe  how  great  lioense  is  taken  in  pn^ 
lishing  false  and  scandalous  libels,  such  at  aie  a 
reproach  to  any  Government.  This  evil  seems  it 
be  grown  too  strong  for  the  laws  now  in  fiwoe ;  flk 
is,  therefore,  recommended  to  yoii  to  find  a  zeme^f 
equal  to  the  mischief." 

The  answer  of  the  House  was  as  follows  :-— 

''  We  are  very  sensible  how  much  the  libsrlgr  ^ 
the  press  is  abused,  by  turning  it  into  such  lio»- 
tiousness  as  is  a  reproach  to  the  nation,  sinoe  Mt 
only  false  and  scandalous  libels  are  printed  ml 
published  against  your  Majesty's  Goremmeiit,  bit 
the  most  horrid  blasphemies  against  God  and  ie> 
ligion ;  and  we  beg  leftye  humbly  to  assnie  yov 
Majesty  that  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  find  e«li 
remedy  equal  to  the  mischief,  and  that  may  eflboli- 
ally  cure  it." 

In  fulfilment  of  their  pledge,  I  find  tb 
House  proceeded  to  pass  the  following  Be- 
solution : — 

"  Some  Members  wero  so  exasperated  at  ths 
Dutch  memorial  being  published  in  a  newspeper, 
that  on  the  12th,  the  House  being  resolTed  mtoi 
grand  Committee  to  consider  of  that  pert  of  tla 
Queen's  Message  to  the  Ilouse,  the  17th  of  Jis- 
uary  last,  which  rehites  to  the  great  lioeose  talui 
in  publishing  false  and  scandaloas  libels.  Sir  Gil- 
bort  Dolbcn  being  the  chairman,  they  ^wm^  it 
these  two  resolutions  : — *  1.  That  the  liberty  takfli 
in  printing  and  publishing  scandalous  "^  b^ 
pious  libels  creates  diyisions  among  Her  Mi- 
jcsty's  subjects,  tends  to  the  distorbanoe  of  te 
public  peace,  is  highly  prejudicial  to  Her  Ib- 
jesty's  Government,  and  is  occasioned  for  want  of 
due  regulating  the  press.  2.  That  all  printiag 
presses  be  registered,  with  the  names  of  ue  owa- 
ers,  and  places  of  abode ;  and  that  the  author, 
printer,  and  publisher  of  every  book  set  his  nasi 
and  place  of  abode  thereto.'  These  reeolvtloai 
were  ordered  to  be  reported  the  Tuesday  folknr- 
ing  ;  but  the  said  report  was  then  put  off  till  tlaft 
day  8o*unight,  and  afterwards  further  m^oand 
from  time  to  time  ;  some  Members  haTing,  ia  Urn 
grand  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  sanestsl 
a  more  effectual  way  for  suppressing  libSs,  m, 
by  laymg  a  great  duty  on  all  newspapers  ud 
pamphlets." 

These  resolutions  were  ordered  for  dii* 
cussion  on  the  Tuesday  following,  but  it 
was  put  off,  and  further  adjoamed  from 
time  to  time,  hecanse  some  Member  of  tke 
grand  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  ksd 
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in  the   interim  suggested  a  more  effectual  great  numbers  and  at  very  small  prices,  and  it  is 

way  of  putting  down  libel,  namely,  that  of  expedient  that   the  same  should  be  restrained. 

•^ .       ^      -   o  '  "^   J  may  it  therefore  please  your  Majesty  that  it  may 

puttmg  a  duty  on  newspapers  and  pam-  ^^  enacted,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most 

phlets.      To  show  that  the  object  was  not  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 

mistaken  by  the  public  writers  of  the  day,  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 

I  will  read  an  extract  from  Dean  Swift,  in  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled 

1  .  1   1  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  from  and 

wnicn  ne  says  ^^j.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^iq  passing  of  this  Act,  all 

"  Among  the  matters  of  importance  during  this  pamphlets  and  papers  containing  any  public  news. 

Session,  we  may  justly  number  the  proceedings  of  intelligence,  or  occurrences,  or  any  remarks  or 

the  House  of  Commons  with  relation  to  the  press,  observations    thereon,   or   upon  any  matter   in 

since   Her  Majesty's  message  to  the  House  of  church  or  state,  printed  in  any  part  of  the  United 

January  17,  concludes  with  a  paragraph  repre-  Kingdom  for  sale,  and  published  periodically,  or 

aenting  the  great  licenses  taken  in  publishing  in  parts  or  numbers,  at  intervals  not  exceeding 

false  and  scandalous  libels,  such  as  are  a  reproach  twenty-six  days  between  the  publication  of  any 

to  any  Government,  and  recommending  them  to  two  such  pamphlets  or  papers,  parts  or  numbers," 

find  a  remedy  equal  to  the  mischief.    The  mean-  tfec. 

ine  of  these  words  in  the  message  seems  to  be  ^j.    •       i  xi.       r  a-l  x 

confined  to  those  weekly  and  daily  papers  and  I*  ^3  ^lear,    therefore,   that  revenue  was 

pamphlets  reflecting  upon  the  persons  and  the  not  the  object.     An  idea,   however,   has 

management  of  the  Ministry.    But  the  House  of  sprung  up,  that  though  the  stamp   duty 

Commons  in  their  address  which  answers  this  ^^s  not  imposed  for  revenue  purposes,  the 
message,  make  an  addition  of  the  blasphemies  ^  advantages  which  have  been   con- 

agamst  God  and  religion;  and  it  is  certain  that  r""^**^  a^  ^^v€*^^^      xitvi*  xi«to    umk^u   vvi* 

nothing  would  be  more  for  the  honour  of  the  nected  with  it  were  such  that  the  duty  had 

Legislature  than  some  eflfectual  law  for  putting  a  better  remain    as   it  is,   since  it  enabled 

atop  to  this  universal  mischief;  but  as  the  person  newspapers  and  other  printed  papers  to  be 

who  advised  the  Queen  on  that  part  of  her  mes-  transmitted   through    the   post    free  from 
saffe  had  only  these  m  his  thoughts,  the  redress-      .11  t>  a.     ',.1.  xi  •  x*         r  xt. 

in|  of  the  political  and  factious  libels,  I  think  he  Other  charge.  But  with  this  question  of  the 

ought  to  have  taken  care  by  his  great  credit  in  postal  transmission  of  newspapers,  the  tax 

the  House  to  have  proposed  some  way  by  which  on  news  has  really  nothing  to  do.     You 

that  evil  might  be  removed ;  the  law  for  taxing  nj^y  make  what  regulations  you  please  for 

S  a^ra"tae.^':^T;tLriUn3  [he  transmission  of  pnnted  papers  by  post, 

has  since  been  found  true  by  experience.     Those  but  the  question  is  whether  a  man  may  be 

who  would  draw  their  pens  by  the  side  of  their  allowed  to  publish  news  without  a  stamp, 

princes  and  country,  are  discouraged  by  this  tax,  It  must  be  observed,   that  there  are  up- 

which  exceeds  the  intrinsic  value  both  of  the  ma-  ^^^ds  of  fifty-four  papers   which  are  al- 

terials  and  the  work  :  and  this,  if  I  be  not  mis-  «        j  x-l*         •  -i  r       i       *         •        xi. 

taken,  without  example."  l^wed  this  privilege  of  only  stamping  the 

0  •!•  i»  1  •  Stamp  on  the  particular  papers  which  are 
Now  all  that  Dean  Swift  foresaw  has  since  transmitted  by  post;  but  by  your  plan  you 
come  to  pass.  I  therefore  say,  that  ex-  ^lake  those  pay  who  do  not  send  by  post, 
penence  up  to  the  present  time  shows  that  j„  ^^^qj,  t^^t  those  who  do  may  have  postal 
taxes  on  newspapers  and  pamphlets  is  not  accommodation.  Now,  it  appears  that 
the  best  mode  of  suppressing  irreligious  ^^^^0  are  80,000,000  of  stamps  issued 
publications  or  libels  upon  Government,  annually,  and  that  there  are  66,000,000  of 
because  such  publications  can  be  managed  p^gt^l  transmissions.  But  of  these,  as  was 
in  a  way  in  which  you  cannot  reach  them.  ^^^^^^  y^^^^^Q  a  Committee  of  that  House, 
They  are  sure  to  come  out  m  times  of  ex-  one-half  are  re-transmissions  ;  so  that,  in 
citement  unstamped,  and  those  who  would  f^ct,  the  number  of  papers  benefited  by  the 
support  the  cause  of  order  and  religion  are  accommodation  is  reduced  to  33,000,000, 
disqualified  by  the  tax  from  establishing  ^nd  80,000,000  of  papers  are  taxed  for  the 
wholesome  publications  to  defend  the  truth,  accommodation  of  33,000,000  of  papers. 
But  the  same  feeling  actuated  the  Legis-  Besides,  how  easy  would  it  be  provide  a 
lature  up  to  a  recent  period.  When  they  stamped  wrapper  for  printed  papers,  up  to 
extended  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  the  ^  certain  weight,  charging  on  it  a  penny, 
stamp  to  various  publications  to  which  it  ^r  a  halfpenny,  if  you  please  ?  I  am  not 
did  not  before  apply,  they  said  nothing  jjcre  to  suggest  postal  regulations;  but 
about  revenue,  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  ^f  t^ig  j  ^m  sure,  from  what  Mr.  Row- 
Preamble  of  that  Act  ran  thus :—  i^nj  HiU  said,  that  the  Post  Office  autho- 
"  Whereas  pamphlets  and  printed  papers  con-  rities  are  anxious  to  retain  the  carriage 
taining  obsei-vations  upon  public  events  and  oc-  of  printed  matter,  and  that,  rather  than 
currences,  tendmg  to  excite  hatred  and  contempt  j  j^  ^^  ^^^1^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
of  the  Government  and  constitution  of  these  ,  .'  .rt  i_  *v.  •i.xui 
realms  as  by  bw  established,  and  also  vilifying  lowest  possible  charge.     It  might  be  less 

oar  holy  religion,  have  lately  been  published  in  than  a  penny,  for  they  would  have  to  com* 
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pete  with  private  carriage;  and  Mr.  Row- 
land Hill  said  that  if  all  the  newspapers 
were  taken  from  the  Post  Office,  they  would 
not  he  ahle  to  reduce  to  any  appreciahle 
extent  the  expenses  of  the  estahlishment. 
It  is  therefore  clear  that  all  that  would  he 
got  for  carrying  newspapers  would  he  so 
much  added  to  the  revenue  of  the  Post 
Office.  Besides,  if  the  stamp  was  taken 
off,  the  man  who  now  waits  two  or  throe  days 
for  stale  news  hy  taking  in  a  secondhand 
newspaper,  could  then  have  a  fresh  news- 
paper at  the  same  cost  each  day,  and  get  the 
news  at  the  earliest  moment.  It  is  clear  that 
the  ohject  would  he  ohtainod  hy  a  cheap 
system  of  postal  transmission.  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  think  that  newspapers  ought 
to  he  carried  free,  hut  I  ohject  to  making 
a  law  that  every  man  shall  stamp  his  paper 
if  it  contain  news  hecause  there  happen  to 
he  some  people  who  wish  to  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  sending  these  papers  by  post.  I 
say  take  off  the  stamp  generally,  and  when 
you  send  by  post  let  there  be  a  stamped 
wrapper.  I  will  not  say  more  upon  the 
postal  question,  which  is  beside  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House;  and,  besides,  it  will 
be  perfectly  easy  to  deal  with  it  without 
injuring  any  person  whatever.  I  now  re- 
vert to  two  points  which  were  suggested  in 
the  timo  of  Swift,  that  these  stamps  would 
secure  you  from  libellous  publications. 
They  do  not,  even  if  you  were  able  to  en- 
force the  law,  which  you  are  totally  unable 
to  do,  and  perhaps  would  be  afraid  to  do. 
The  wording  of  the  Act  does  not  touch 
essays  or  political  speculations.  Among 
these  publications  there  is  one  entitled  the 
English  Republic,  or  God  and  the  People, 
attacking  monarchical  institutions,  and,  in 
the  words  of  the  Act,  bringing  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  the  country  into  con- 
tempt. But  this  also  deals  with  religious 
questions,  attacks  the  truths  of  Christian- 
ity, and  enters  into  political  and  theologi- 
cal questions — in  fact,  all  those  things 
which  you  wish  to  prevent.  Then  there 
is  another  paper.  It  is  called  Notes  for 
tlie  People,  and  is  written  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Jones.  I  will  not  say  that  it  is  of  a  ques- 
tionable character,  because  I  give  no  opin- 
ion on  these  publications,  but  I  will  read  a 
paragraph  from  it  in  order  to  show  the  doc- 
trines which  are  published  for  the  working 
classes  in  the  form  of  speculative  theories 
while  you  are  passing  a  law  which  has 
the  effect  of  preventing  their  having  any 
record  of  public  news,  or  allowing  papers 
of  that  kind  to  compete  with  publications 
Buoh  as  these.     It  is  a  passage  from  thia 
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work  of  Mr.  Emost  Jones,  ftddreseed  to 
the  people  of  the  Bristol  Cotton  Works. 
[The  right  hon.  Gentleman  read  the  pii- 
sage  in  question,  which  was  in  effect  an  in- 
vitation to  the  people  to  break  down  the 
monopoly  possessed  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  Cotton  Works,  and  to  endeaTonr  to 
possess  works  of  their  own,  and  ntginf 
them  to  endeavour  to  obtain  for  the  work- 
ing classes  10,000,0001.  ont  of  the  inter- 
est of  the  national  debt,  and  10,000,0002. 
out  of  the  16,000,0002.  spent  on  the  naval 
and  military  expenditure  of  the  eonntry.l 
This  is  the  tone  of  the  pnhlieationB,  ana 
these  are  the  theories  which  you  are  will- 
ing to  allow.  This  is  an  nnstamped  pnUi- 
cation,  but  it  is  precisely  of  the  nators  of 
those  which  the  present  law  was  intended 
to  put  a  stop  to.  In  quoting  these  onbli- 
cations,  I  am  showing  the  extreme  fiMly  of 
preventing  the  people  from  having  a  ohoiei 
between  buying  such  a  publication  as  thiii 
and  the  news  of  a  useful  character  whidi  t 
cheap  newspaper  would  record,  which  com- 
prises the  course  of  current  events,  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  our  Courts  of  Justice,  the  pre* 
ceedingsof  Parliament,  andtheocourrsaeoi 
of  daily  life  in  which  every  man  takes  a  Itvelf 
interest;  and  there  is  no  one  who  Would  not 
prefer  it  to  any  mere  speculative  theorisi, 
or  any  collection  of  essays.  Bnt  iodepen* 
dently  of  this  it  is  a  monstrous  injnstice  to 
deprive  the  working  classes  from  hanng 
news  in  their  penny  publications*  If  joa 
make  war  against  news  contained  in  penny 
publications,  we  of  the  upper  and  middk 
classes  alone  have  all  the  news;  and  why 
are  the  upper  classes  to  monopolise  it  silt 
Is  not  the  labourer  interested  in  obtaining 
a  knowledge  of  all  that  is  .going  on  relat- 
ing to  trade,  to  the  progress  of  emigration, 
and  the  advancement  of  industry?  Look 
at  the  established  newspaper  press.  What 
a  pernicious  effect  these  duties  appear  to 
have  had  on  the  established  newspaperpressl 
It  can  be  shown  that  there  are  only  two 
morning  papers  in  London  that  have  an  in- 
creasing circulation;  all  ihe  rest  are  de* 
dining,  and  become  year  by  year  "small  by 
degrees  and  beautifully  less.  *'  It  appears 
to  me  that,  unless  you  allow  them  tne  op- 
portunity of  reducing  their  prices,  so  that 
new  fields  of  operation  may  be  open  to 
them,  we  shall  soon  have  only  two  London 
morning  papers  left — the  Timet  and  Jlom- 
ing  Advertiser,  The  TVtnet  has  risen 
from  a  comparatively  small  circnlation  to 
one  of  12,000,000  annually,  while  the  rest 
of  the  press  is  declining.  The  House  ii 
in  possession  of  all  the  taUea  whiA  wei9 
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laid  before  them  last  year,  and  which  con- 
tain a  return  of  the  number  of  all  thj9 
stamps  issued,  and  it  will  be  found  with  re- 
gard to  the  other  papers  that  the  Morning 
Chronicle  has  a  yearly  circulation  under 
1,000,000,  the  Morning  Herald  of  per- 
haps  something  more  than  1,000,000,  and 
the  Daily  News  perhaps  of  something  like 
2,000,000.  The  Daily  News,  soon  after 
it  commenced,  reduced  its  price  to  2id., 
when  its  publication  immediately  rose  to 
between  3,000,000  and  4,000,000.  The 
price  was  again  raised,  however,  owing  to 
the  pressure  of  the  taxation,  and  its  circu- 
lation a,t  once  fell  back  to  its  old  point, 
nor  was  it  now,  as  far  as  he  could  judge, 
improving.  In  fact,  the  only  two  papers 
whose  circulation  was  maintained  were  the 
Morning  Advertiser  and  the  Times.  The 
former  had  a  peculiar  class  of  support,  and 
the  latter  was  eating  up  all  the  rest  of  the 
London  daily  newspapers,  so  that  in  a  few 
years  they  would  probably  be  the  only 
newspapers  which  the  people  would  have 
to  read.  That  was  not  a  satfsfactory  state 
of  things.  1  take  these  facts  from  a  work 
written  by  Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  called  the 
Eistory  of  the  Newspaper  Press,  and  who 
there  comments  on  the  fact  that  during 
the  last  fifty  years — with  the  exception  of 
the  Daily  News  and  the  Morning  Adver- 
tiser— all  attempts  to  set  up  new  morning 
papers  have  failed ;  thus  showing  that 
there  is  no  room  for  any  new  London 
paper ;  and  that  the  tendency  of  your  tax- 
ing newspapers  three  times  over  is  to 
create  a  kind  of  monopoly  in  them,  and 
to  limit  the  diffusion  of  news  to  a  few 
hands.  1  do  not  charge  any  existing 
paper  with  advocating  the  maintenance 
of  the  stamp  duty,  on  account  of  their 
own  vested  interests.  It  was  stated,  on 
behalf  of  the  Times,  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  last  Session,  that  the  removal  of 
the  stamp  duty  would  be  attended  with 
commercial  advantages  to  that  paper,  and 
that  the  stamp  on  the  supplement  has  a 
tendency  to  limit  its  circulation  ;  and 
the  words  of  Mr.  Mowbraj  Morris,  the 
manager  of  the  Times,  who  was  examined 
before  the  Committee,  as  I  recollect  them 
were,  "  that  if,  as  manager  of  the  Times, 
he  had  only  to  consider  the  supplying  the 
public  with  as  many  papers  as  they  would 
buy,  he  could  double  the  circulation  in 
two  years."  The  effect  of  the  stamp  duty 
on  the  supplement  of  the  Times  was  to 
render  it  necessary  for  the  managers  to 
prevent  the  circulation  from  going  beyond 
a  ««rtain  amount ;  for  when  the  advertise* 


ment  fund,  for  the  advertisements  in  sup- 
plement, is  exhausted,  then,  as  far  as 
the  supplement  is  concerned,  profit  ends, 
and  loss  commences,  so  that  the  eit» 
culation  must  be  stopped.  Thus  the  ef- 
fect of  the  stamp  law  is,  first,  to  lessen 
the  circulation  of  the  leading  paper  to  half 
what  it  might  be;  and  also  to  affect  all  the 
other  papers  by  causing  a  declining  circu- 
lation; and,  what  is  worse  than  all,  to 
prevent  the  working  classes  from  having 
any  newspaper  at  all.  You  limit  the  sup- 
ply of  newspapers  to  the  wealthy  and 
middle  classes,  and  deny  it  altogetBer  to 
the  working  classes.  I  ask  you  therefore 
to  repeal  this  tax  upon  principle.  Can 
you  enforce  your  law  after  all,  and  can 
you  say  what  is  news  on  which  you  pro- 
fess to  be  able  to  impose  a  tax  ?  What 
is  the  law  upon  this  subject,  and  can 
your  law  officers  explain  it  ?  What  is  the 
position  in  which  you  are  now  placed? 
You  engaged  in  a  suit  at  law  with  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens,  or  rather  his  publi&her0» 
who  published  an  excellent  and  interesting 
compilation  called  the  Household  Narra* 
tive  of  Current  Events,  which  is  issued 
every  month,  and  gives  the  news  up  to  the 
end  of  the  month.  The  Board  of  Inland  Re- 
venue having  put  down  other  monthly 
publications  of  a  similar  character  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  tried  to  put 
Mr.  Charles  Dickens's  publication  down 
also.  He  tried  the  question  in  a  Court  of 
Law,  and  the  Judges  decided  three  to  one 
in  his  favour.  So  that  after  all  the  ex- 
pense which  was  incurred  in  getting  up 
the  case  and  bringing  it  to  trial,  it  was 
decided  that  the  Household  Narrative  of 
Current  Events  was  not  a  newspaper,  and 
that  Mr.  Dickens  had  a  right  to  publish 
news  in  a  publication  without  a  stamp, 
provided  that  it  was  not  issued  oftener 
than  once  a  month.  The  Judges  decided 
not  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  as  pursued  in 
many  cases,  but  on  a  new  view  of  the 
question — namely,  that  of  the  infrequency 
of  the  publication,  and  that  news  which  is 
published  only  once  a  month  is  to  escape 
the  duty.  Mr.  Dickens  has  obtained  a 
verdict  in  his  favour,  but  the  Government 
say  they  are  not  satisfied  with  that  verdict, 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or 
rather  the  Attorney  General,  says  that  he 
proposes  to  disturb  that  decision,  and  that 
he  will  have  another  lawsuit,  in  order  to 
see  whether  this  paper  is  liable  to  the 
stamp  duty  or  not.  I  say  this  is  a  great 
grievanee*^    Ton  happen  to  hate,  in  this 
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instance,  fallen  in  with  a  man  of  property 
and  a  man   of  spirit,  who  is   able  and 
willing  to  fight  the  question  in  a  Court 
of  Law ;  but  how  many  persons  arc  there 
who  haye  neither  the  means  nor  the  cou- 
rage to  contest  a  suit  at  law  with   the 
Board  of  Inland  RoTenue  ?     If  you  tax  so 
rague  and  so  indefinite  a  thiug  as  news, 
to  all  time  the  law  will  be  one  mass  of 
uncertainty,  and  many  persons  will  be  sub- 
ject to  great  injustice.     You  will  be  in  the 
same  position  as  you  were  under  the  Stamp 
Law  in  1836,  when,  after  some  hundred 
persons  who  were  connected  with  the  publi-  j 
cation  sale  of  the  Poor  Man's  Guardian  \ 
were  imprisoned,  the  Courts  of  Law  de- 
cided that  it  was  not  a  newspaper,  and 
did  not  require  a  stamp;  and  therefore  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings   against  these 
persons  was  a  gross  injustice  and  a  very 
great  oppression.    You  will  be  in  the  same 
position  if  you  carry  out  the  law,  as  you  arc 
trying  to  do,  in  the  case  of  the  Household 
NarrcUive  of  Current  Events,  and  you  will 
end  the  matter  in  the  same  way  as  when 
the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  prosecuted 
these  papers  and  seized  the  printing  pres- 
ses.   I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  any 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  to  oppress  the  publishers  of  the 
Household  Narrative  of  Current  Events, 
for  I  believe  there  was  a  desire  to  admi- 
nister the  law  leniently;  but  it  is  inherent 
in  the  system  of  taxing  so  indefinable  a 
thing  as  news,  that  they  should  appear  to 
act  severely,  and  should   be  defeated  in 
the  end;  and  you  will  find  that  you  will  be 
defeated  in  the  end.     Those  consequences 
will  bo  the  natural  result.     If  you  think  it 
right  to  attempt  to  maintain  the  respectabi- 
lity of  the  press,  to  maintain  your  institu- 
tions, and  the  interests  of  religion,  by  tax- 
ing newspapers,  is  it  fit  that  you  should 
leave  the  discretion  of  prosecuting  them  or 
not  to  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  ?    Are 
excisemen  the  sort  of  persons  to  be  en- 
trusted  with  the  maintenance  of  religion 
and  your  institutions  ?     If  it  is  to  devolve 
on  them,  as  has  been  clearly  proved  before 
the  Committee,  to  decide  what  publications 
are  to  be  proceeded  against,  and  in  what 
cases  the  law  may  be  dispensed  with,  you 
set  them  up  in  a  certain  degree  as  the 
censors  of  the  press;   and   it  is  possible 
that  in  bad  times  they  may  be  made  sub- 
servient   to  the   wishes  of  tlie  Ministers 
of  the   day,    or   of  any   party  that   may 
wish  particular  papers  to   be   oppressed. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  most  dangerous 
doctrine  to  lay  down,  that  the  law  is  not  to 
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be  enforced  in  all  cases,  bat  is  to  be  beld 
in  terrorem  over  these  publications,  and 
they  are  to  be  told  that  they  may  go  on 
within  a  certain  limit,  but  if  thej  break 
beyond  that  point  which  the  Board  of  In- 
land Revenue  may  think  to  be  dangeroas 
to  our  institutions,  then  the  penalties  on 
unstamped  publications  will  be  enforced. 
It  appears  to  me  that  such  a  result  will 
follow  from  the  law  as  it  now  stands  on  the 
Statute-book.     Can  any  one  believe  that 
the  Government  of  1852  will  ventare  on  a 
crusade  against  the  unstamped  press,  like 
that   of  1836?      I    believe    tbey    would 
shrink  from  such  an  undertaking.     But  it 
is  their  duty  to  undertake  it.     If  yon  are 
afraid  to  enforce  the  law,  repeal  it.    If  joa 
cannot  enforce  it  equally,  do  not  maintain 
it;  for  if  you  do,  you  cause  g^reat injustice. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Board  of 
Inland  Revenue  from  proceeding  agunst 
these  publications;  but  if  they  do,  thej  will 
endanger  the  little  that  remains  in  tfaor 
power,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  stamp 
itself.     I  ha^e  stated  that  many  of  these 
unstamped  publications  contain  news,  but 
I  will  not  confine  myself  to  assertions,  bnt 
I  will  bring  forward  proofs,  and  then  leate 
the  House  to  judge  whether  that  is  not  the 
case.     Take  the  Mcusing   Times;  does  it 
not  contain  all  relating  to  the  various  races 
and  the  latest  betting;  and  is   not  that 
news  ?     I  am  alluding  to  several  sporting 
papers  which  are  unstamped.     There  is 
the  Boeing  Telegraph,  which  is  as  moch 
a  newspaper  with  regard  to  races  as  any- 
thing can  be.     Here  is  a  recent  namber 
which  takes  a  glance  at  the  late  meeting 
at  the  Northampton  and  Pytchley  Hunt 
Races,  and  gives  a  list  of  the  stewards 
and  the  whole  account  of  the  races.   Then, 
with  regard  to  the  Epsom  Spring  Meeting, 
it  tells  us  that  "  Lord  Derby  was  success- 
ful in  pocketing  the  Whittleburj  stakes 
by  means  of  his  Longbow,  and  that  Mr. 
Meiklam  came  in  second."  This  is  regular 
news;  but  the  Board  of  Inland   Revenue 
has  chosen  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
this  class  of  intelligence  and  general  news. 
So  long  as  a  publication  confined  itself  to 
one  subject,  it  need  not  be  stamped.     It 
appeared  the  principle  is  that  if  they  divide 
a  newspaper  into  half-a-dozen,  each  con- 
fined to  one  subject,  they  might  be  un- 
taxed, but,  if  they  collated  them  into  one, 
the  newspaper  must  pay.     All  this  is  I  be- 
lieve a  pure  invention  of  the  Board  of  In- 
land Revenue,  for  a  horse  race  is  undoubt- 
edly a  public  occurrence.    If  the  "  Derby" 
is  not,  what  is,  when  this  House  has  for 
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"  that  many  burdens  of  like,  character  had 
been  remoTed,  while  the  attorney's  annual 

certificate  was  excepted,"  and  concludes — 
Wb  observe  that  aoveral   petitions  fop  the 
repeal  of  this  tax  bave  t)een  presented  from  in- 
dividual   members  of  the  profeuioa,  and  a  few 
particular  towns  :    and  we  presume  there 
e  no  objection  to  these  occaaioual  botes  of 
preparation  for  the  renewed  coDtest ;  but  we  ud- 
derstond  tbe  preferahle  coune  w(ll  be  to  procure 
the  attendance  of  Members  on  the  day  fixM  for 
the  debate,  in  order  that  the;  maj  present  the 
petitions  to  the  Uouse  jnat  before  the  Motion  of 
Lord  Robert  Giosvenor." 

This  is  merely  obaervation  upon  news,  aftd 
I  might  quote  hundreds  of  the  saoie  kind 
from  other  papers,  but  there  is  one  so 
marked,  that  I  must  state  it.  It  is  taken 
from  the  Lamp,  an  unstamped  paper  of 
6th  March,  1852,  and  it  is  contained  in 
its  first  leading  article,  in  which  it  is 
said — 

"  Bo  it  known  unto  alt  whom  it  may  concern, 
that  the  Russell  and  Durham  Ministry  has  paid 
the  debt  of  nature.  Long  before  these  lines  meet 
the  eyes  of  onr  readera,  all  the  world  will  have 
learned  the  &ct,  and  all  the  world — save  the 
paltry,  place-Ioring  family  clique — will  rejoice  at 
it.  What  B  aio^ar  turnout !  And  by  what 
singular  instrumentality  !  '  Old  Pam'  faaa  had  hia 
revenge,  and  no  doubt  he  chuckles  o'er  the  down- 
fall ot  him  who  so  lately  and  so  uneeremoniously 
requested  him  to  vacate  his  chair  in  the  Foreign 
Office." 

Kow,  I  call  this  commenting  on  public 
eyeuts.  Why  does  not  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral enforce  tho  law;  or  if  he  is  afraid  to 
do  that,  why  not  repeal  it  ?  This  publi- 
cation also  contains  many  commeats  on 
the  late  GoTcrnment,  as  well  as  on  the 
present,  and  has  also  a  leading  article 
upon  the  coming  elections,  and  states  what 
the  duty  of  the  electors  is  in  tho  following 


some  time  post  regularly  adjourned  upon 
that  day?  There  are  many  sporting 
papers  of  the  same  kind.  Tho  Macing 
Times  as  well  as  the  Racing  Telegraph 
gives  a  similar  account  of  the  Northampton 
meeting.  This  is  actual  news,  and  the 
paper  is  a  record  of  facts;  and  there  are 
many  other  papers  of  the  same  kind,  such 
aa  the  Legal  Obseroer,  which  chronicles 
all  suits  at  law,  and  all  the  proceedings  of 
onr  courts  of  justice;  and  the  same  niay  be 
said  of  the  Builder,  and  others,  which,  if 
the  law  was  eoforced.  would  come  under 
the  operation  of  the  Stamp  Act.  Then, 
with  regard  to  comments  on  news,  because 
jour  legislation  was  intended  to  affect  oot 
only  the  chronicling  of  current  events,  but 
the  observations  made  on  them — I  ask  if 
this  is  not  an  eiamplo  whicb  I  take  from 
a  publication  of  Mr,  Richard  Oastler,  en- 
titled the  Home  ?  He  gives  Mr.  Ferrand's 
letters  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  then 
he  comments  on  several  public  proceedings, 
and  on  debates  in  this  House,  and  addressed 
a  letter  to  my  hon.  Friend  and*  colleague 
(Mr.  Bright),  in  which  he  says— 

"I  should  have  left  you  to  have  taken  your 
olwnoe  in  your  own  'tumult,'  had  you  not,  since 
jou  declared  war,  ventured,  in  tho  House  of  Com- 

nonsense  that  ever  escaped  from  thii  lips  of  mor- 
tal. At  a  time  when  all  our  mililnry  and  naval 
anthoritiea,  supported  by  the  voice  of  the  public, 
demand  that  this  nation  shall  be  put  in  a  better 
■tate  of  defence  against  foreign  invasion,  and 
when  both  the  hist  and  the  present  Government 
bad  determined  that  that  meet  constitutional 
force,  the  militia,  shall  once  more  bo  organised, 
and  that  the  men  shall  be  trained  a  few  weelis 
•rery  year,  to  enable  us  to  resist  any  icradlog 
farce,  you  are  ready  to  oppose  that  necessary  and 
constitutional  proposition.  Not  from  any  love  of 
peace — that  is  impossible ;  for,  but  a  fetr  days 
before,  you  had  proved  that  you  were  animated, 
from  the  soles  of  your  feet  to  the  crown  of  your 
head,  with  the  martial  spirit — the  spirit  of  war, 
and  were  prepared  to  lake  the  field,  to  engage  in 
civil  war,  in  defence  of  what  you  call  free  trade, 
which,  no  man  knows  better  Oaa  yourself,  moans 
the  ascendancy  of  the  cotton  lords,  low  wages, 
and  long  hours  of  factory  toil." 
I  say,  such  a  document,  coming  imme- 
diately after  a  speech  delivered  in  this 
House,  observing  on  public  occurrences, 
and  the  publication  which  contains  it,  is 
liable  to  a  stamp;  hut  you  cannot  enforce 
the  law,  and  if  you  did,  ycu  would  have  to 
deal  with  a  legion  of  the  same  kind,  and 
you  would  be  involved  in  all  the  troubles 
of  1836.  This  is  a  cogent  reason  why 
1  should  vote  for  the  repeal  of  this  law. 
Again,  take  the  Legal  Observer.  1  fonnd 
in  it  an  article  relating  to  the  question  of 
the   attorney's   certificate,  which    etatet 


"  But,  after  all,  what  is  our  present  duty  ? 
Why,  to  take  every  means  in  onr  power  to  thwart 
the  Tories ;  to  put  tbem  out  of  office  as  soon  aa 
possible.  Give  them  not  an  hour's  secnrity. 
What,  then  !  let  the  Whigs  reassume  power  1 
Not  BO.  The  Whigs,  as  they  are,  can  never  again 
take  ofBco.  There  must  be  no  family  compact. 
There  shall  be  none  ;  or,  if  there  be,  the  '  Brigade' 
will  drum  them  out  of  their  quarters." 

If  this  is  to  be  the  mode  in  which  you 
enforce  the  stamp  duty  on  such  papers, 
then  I  say  that  I  hare  established  a  clear 
case  why  tho  IIooho  should  consent  to  the 
Resolution  1  propose.  The  postal  question 
I  have  disposed  of.  The  newspaper  pro- 
prietary we  are  not  entitled  to  consider  as 
a  body  who  have  a  vested  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  these  taxes,  or  who  are 
entitled  to  urge  that  tbey  should  be  main- 
tained to  prevent  a  new  rivalry  with  their 
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Xor  do  I  beliere  there  would  be 
suiii/  vf  laem  who  would  take  that  course, 
U&3  d  tikere  were,  we,  as  a  Parliament, 
tc%  »bijd  xq  deal  with  them  on  the  broad 
^prvAiMl  <>f  juAtice  to  the  community.     Har- 
A^  ^9  \hu\;^  detaiued  the  Ilouse,  I  will  not 
tf<i«iSiK;  t)i<:m  with  any  lengthened  perora- 
wwi,  but  «»ltii|yly  move  the  first  Resolution. 
M«i,   KWAiCT  said,  he  most  earnestly 
Mk«iifid<9d   tho  Motion    of  his   right  hon. 
I'rifcfid.      lie  did  so,  because  he  beliered  ! 
tli«t  tbih  wail  a  cfuestion  intimately  con- 
tti'jAt:4\  with  the  practical  education  of  the 
\>ii$9\9\i»  of  this  country.      The   people  of 
\\%ih  i-AfHuir^  w<;re  justly  deemed  a  practical 
|»4ii/|rlfe;  and  in  hin  opinion  the  House  could 
MtK  nthiis  f:Hi;otiially  proniotc  their  practi- 
cal «diicaUoii  thiiii  hy  udoptin;^  the  present 
idhiihu.     ill)  ohj<s<?i<;d  to  all  the  taxes  in- 
tAu'ititi  III  tlto  Motion:    firitt,  because  he 
*h,hh»i>ti  ihi}  toluiijif  duty  to  be  a  tax  upon 
tUt*  laMf  iiiutorittlof  ihou^^bt;  and,  secondly, 
thai  this  ud viJitineiiibiit  duty  was  a  tax  upon 
th<i  inUitiiitrnM  of  mankind.      Thoro  was 
aiiolhbi  lisaAuii  why  ho  ohjectcd  to  these 
ta4';ft.     H(i  iiiaiiitainud  that  the  great  ad- 
^uuiui^ii  of  iiiodi^ru  tinniM  was,    that   the 
Ifi.onio    hfiiiiod   thuir  Judgment   of  public 
i*ltbii«  hy   thu  ditiihisiationH  of  tho  press, 
aod  ii'it  h^  thu  u^itatioii  of  popular  assem- 
hlti.ii.       iii  thit  (iiock  and  lloniaii  times  it 
Wit*  tuty  to  mitolDud  tho  people,  because 
thty    wci'o   addi'4ti»h(jd    througn   tho    ear; 
wUumnu  tlie  puopiu  of  tho  prohontday  were 
addi  iihkui  hy  tho  prons  through  their  un- 
deieUiidiiJg.     Now,  lie  hold  that  it  was  in 
a4;corduni;o   with  tho  principles  of  peace, 
good  oi'dor,   and  tho  security  of  property 
and  society,  that  the  iieopio  sliould  have 
every  means  of  soloinnly  and  deliberately 
foiining  their  judgments.     On  what  ground 
iveru  they  asked  to  eoniinuu  these  taxes? 
jioiiiu    (ientlemen    seemed  to   think   that 
they  were  part  of  tho  ancient  institutions 
of  the  eountry,  whereas  the  fact  was  that 
(bey  were  modern  innovations.     He  main- 
tiiiiieil  I  hut  those  tuxes  were  in  every  re- 
s^M^L  inthd'entiihlu.     Tiio  paper  duty  dated 
1 1 010  I  ho  >vurH  of  Marihorough  ;   tho  stamp 
duly   wuti  one  of  reeent  origin ;    and  the 
Mdvt-illAemunt  duty  was  first  imposed  by 
Ml    I'Ut.      'riio  piiner  duty,  for  instance, 
I^Md  hxi^ii  pro  veil  to  no  most  adverse  to  the 
Ifl^^Hluiu  of  llio  country.      lie  would  not 
IfMl^Mliiidwtij    runes   in    proof  of  this,   but 
#/^hM  shiiply  refer  to  tho  fact  stated  by 
ffcft  li/lutitnii'  t'hainhers  before  a  Committee 
^      fi  llouno,  that  one  of  their  popular 
'       fi^MUoMs  had  heen  discontinued,  in  Gon- 
ial* UiU  duty;  and  to  AQodier  fact 


which  had  been  atoted  lij  Mr.  Kugti^ 
that  with  the  paper  datj  ifc  was  imtasiUi 
that  a  work  like  the  Peiuiy  Qfchyiw 

could  be  again  pab .«^      Mr.  Omftji  I 

witness  from  Ameriea.  who  was  aho  «- 
amined  before  the  Commitlee  hat  yw, 
stated  that  as  there  waa  no  papv  mj  k 
America,  the  cooaequence  was  tbst  lb 
whole  talent   of  the  coontrj  was  cohi- 
crated  to  the  periodical  presa,  wfaiehyiayi 
(Mr.  Ewart'a)  opinion,  was  a  great  mhm 
tage.     Then  with  regard  to  the  adnvtiii* 
ment  duty,  he  held  that  it  was  a  tax  «M 
the  highway  of  haman  intercoarsc.    lb 
considered  it,  in  fact,  the  most  ohmiriisi 
tax  ever  invented.      One  efiect  of  h  «ii| 
that  no  new  didlj  paper  coidd  ha  ssli^ 
lished  so  long  as  it  existed.      The  Tam 
swallowed  up  nearly  all  the  adTertisesMStt 
in  the  country.      In  a  single  naa^rf 
the    Times    there   were    manj  thgansl 
advertisements,   which,  if  sent  to  sbj  rf 
the  other  papers,  would  require  to  be  is- 
scrted  several  times  oyer  before  thej  if* 
ceived  thcf  same  publicity  t  and,  as  it  VM 
necessary  to  pay  the  advertisonent  ditf 
every  time  they  appeared*  thera  was  rf 
course  a  saving  in  sending  them  ts  lb 
paper  of  the  largest  circulation.    That  vtl 
the  reason  that,  so  long  as  the  adTertiie- 
ment  duty  existed,  there  could  be  do  net 
daily   newspapers.      In   America,  wbut 
there  was  no  adyertisenicnt  duty,  all  ni* 
gious  and  other  societies  were  enaMei  ti 
insert  their  advertisements  in  thepspeniB 
consequence  of  the  small  cham.     S«h 
was  the  effect  of  the  system  porsaed  k 
America,  that  in  New  York  ahme,  a  €it| 
with  only  one-fourth  the  population  of  Loft- 
don,  there  were  130,000  copies  of  otn* 
papers  circulated  daily,  while  in  Loados 
there  were  only  60,000  circulated,  and  d 
these  39,000  were  of  the  ZTmef  akwe. 
And,  lastly,  with  regard  to  the  atamp  dvtj, 
he  held  that  the   stamp  duty  was  niMt 
adverse  to  the  circulation  of  soand  kwnr- 
ledge.      It  was  proved  before  the  C(HB- 
mittee  on  this  subject,  that  in  America  w 
workman  aat  down  to  hi&  breakfast  withoat 
his  paper.     Now,  he  would  ^ke  to  ate  tbo 
same  thing  in  this  country.      It  was  a 
most  desirable  consummation.     It  was  lud 
that  newspapers  would  not  be  lespeotaUe 
if  the  stamp  duty  was  taken  off.    In  1836* 
the  stamp  duty  was  lowered  from  id  10 
Id.,   and  notwithstanding  that  redoetioa 
it  had  been  admitted  by  the  manager  of 
the   Times,  and  the  editor  of  the  Dmljf 
i^ei»,  and  by  every  other  witness,  ihallbe 
papers  had  become  mors  respeetiMa  thsD 
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ihey  were  before ;  and,  indeed,  every  one 
had  the  testimony  of  his  own  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  the  newspapers  were  now  infi- 
nitely more  talented  and  more  respectable 
than  before  the  stamp  duty  was  reduced. 
If,  therefore,  the  reduction  of  the  stamp 
duty  did  not  lower  the  character  of  the 
newspapers,  why  should  they  fear  that  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  would  make  them  more 
disreputable?  Then,  again,  it  was  said 
that  if  the  stamp  duty  were  repealed,  the 
newspapers  would  become  more  local  in 
their  character.  Well,  in  his  opinion,  it 
was  an  adrantage  that  the  people  should 
have  abundance  of  local  news.  The  press 
of  America  was  decidedly  a  local  press, 
and  yet  it  had  been  stated  by  one  of  the 
witnesses  last  year  that  the  newspapers  of 
America  were  worth  all  the  schools  put 
together.  The  fact  was,  that  they  would 
Mver  educate  the  people  till  they  appealed 
to  their  interests  through  the  newspaper 
press  of  the  country.  He  knew  it  was 
said  by  some  hon.  Gentlemen,  too,  that  if 
the  stamp  duty  were  repealed,  it  would  tend 
to  encourage  the  spread  of  repuolican  doc- 
trines in  this  country.  It  was  his  opinion, 
on  the  contrary,  that  if  under  a  monarchy 
the  people  received  all  the  blessings  and 
advantages  enjoyed  under  a  republican  Go- 
vernment, the  result  would  be  to  make 
them  more  and  more  attached  to  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy.  He  believed,  as  ho 
had  said,  that  all  the  three  taxes  now 
imder  discussion  were  bad ;  but  there  was 
one,  in  particular,  which  no  wise  Chan<^ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  hesitate  to 
remove,  because  its  removal  would  benefit 
at  once  the  commercial,  the  manufactur- 
ing, and  agricultural  classes.  It  was  a 
small  tax,  but  it  pressed  upon  everybody  in 
the  country — he  meant  the  advertisement 
duty — for  while  it  only  yielded  about 
150,000^.  per  annum  to  the  revenue,  it 
pressed  upon  every  interest  in  the  country. 
ne  hoped  that  if  the  right  hon.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  meddled  with  it  at 
all,  he  would  take  it  off  altogether.  He 
had  been  long  enough  in  Parliament  to  re- 
member the  removal  by  Lord  Althorp  of 
the  duty  on  almanacks.  In  that  instance, 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  ad?ertisement 
duty,  the  revenue  derived  from  the  tax 
was  very  small;  but  the  result  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  restrictions  had  been  most  salu- 
tary upon  the  public,  the  poorer  classes 
now  obtaining  much  better  almanacks  for 
threepence  and  sixpence,  the  prices  under 
the  old  system  being  not  less  than  a  shil- 
ling or  half-a-crown.    For  all  these  reasons 


he  cordially  supported  the  Motion  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend;  believing  that  if,  under 
our  limited  monarchy,  we  removed  abuses 
such  as  those  to  which  he  had  referred,  we 
should  not  give  rise  to  discontent,  but 
should  increase  the  contentment  as  well  as 
the  security  of  the  people.  In  the  words 
of  Milton,  "  That  is  not  the  liberty  which 
we  should  hope-^that  no  grievance  should 
ever  arise  in  the  commonwealth  :  that  let 
no  man  in  this  world  expect;  but  when 
complaints  are  freely  heard,  deeply  con** 
sidered,  and  speedily  reformed,  then  is  the 
utmost  point  of  civil  liberty  attained  which 
a  wise  man  can  look  for.'* 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed-^ 

*'  That  such  financial  arrangements  ought  to  he 
made  as  will  enable  Parliament  to  dispense  with 
the  Dutj  on  Paper.'* 

The  CHANCELLOR  or  the  EXCHE- 
QUER:  Sir,  in  the  few  observations  that 
I  have  to  make  upon  this  Motion,  I  can 
assure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  M. 
Gibson)  that  neither  I  nor  my  Colleagues 
are  at  all  influenced  by  those  sinister  feel«> 
ings  which  he  has  ascribed  to  the  origi- 
nators of  these  duties.  I  can  say  frankly 
for  myself  and  my  Colleagues  that  we  have 
no  foar  or  apprehension  of  the  influence 
of  the  press ;  and  in  a  country  like  this— ^ 
in  a  country  long  established  in  the  en- 
joyment of  political  liberty— in  a  cotmtry 
eminently  religious — I  cannot  admit  for  a 
moment  that  experience  drawn  from  the  in- 
stances of  other  lands,  where  the  existence 
of  an  unrestricted  press  has  resulted  in  cir- 
cumstances which  we  all  deplore — I  can* 
not,  I  say,  for  one  moment  admit  that  these 
instances  should  be  brought  forward  as 
any  warning  to  a  country  like  our  own. 
But,  Sir,  I  fear  I  must  consider  this  case 
in  a  view  much  less  interesting,  much  less 
philosophical,  much  less  adapted  to  charm 
the  House,  than  that  which  has  been  pur- 
sued by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Manchester.  It  is  only  in  a 
financial  point  of  view  that  I  can  afford  to 
view  it  at  present.  Sir,  we  have  before 
us  three  propositions,  each  of  which,  if 
carried,  affects  the  finances  of  this  country, 
and  which,  if  carried  all  together,  would 
very  materially  affect  our  finances.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  an  able  and  tem- 
perate address,  first  calls  upon  this  House, 
if  not  immediately  to  express  an  opinion 
that  the  duty  on  paper  should  be  abolished 
or  repealed,  yet  to  express  such  an  opin- 
ion as  must  influence  the  course  of  the 
Minister  responsible  for  the  finances  of  the 
country.    I  do  not  wish  to  contest  the 
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accuracy  of  the  Tiew  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  taken  with  respect  to  the 
effect  of  the  excise  duty  on  paper  upon 
the  manufacture  of  that  article.     I  have 
never  heen  particularly  ready  to  vindicate 
the  heneficial  influence  of  excise  duties; 
but  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  calls 
our  attention  to  the  injurious  effects   of 
the   excise  duty  on  the  manufacture  of 
this  particular  article,  I  am  hound  to  say 
that  I  am  not  aware  that  the  injurious 
effect  of  the  excise  duties  is  limited  to 
that  particular  article,  or  even  that  if  we 
compare  the  effect  of  these  regulations 
upon  paper,  with  their  effect  upon  other 
articles,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  me  to 
adduce  instances  in  which  their  influence 
is  equally  injurious.     I  do  not  now  wish 
to  enter  into  any  discussion  upon  this  ques- 
tion; but  if  I  had  risen,  and  had  dilated 
upon  the  injurious  effect  of  the  excise  upon 
any  other  article  of  manufacture — soap, 
for  example — I  dare  say  I  should  have 
made  out  a  case  that  would  have  carried 
away  the  House  with  equal  success,  al- 
though the  plea  might  not  have  been  as 
ably  urged  as  that  which  has  been  put  forth 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  with  regard 
to  the  manufacture  of  paper.   But  then  we 
must    consider   whether  in   this   country 
these  taxes  are  not  necessary  evils,  and 
we  must  consider  the  ability  which  we 
have  to  relieve  the  industry  of  the  country, 
which  is  the  wisest  direction  in  which  we 
can  move,  so  as  to  redress  any  wrong,  or 
to  effect  any  good.     I  am  not  wishing  to 
give  any  opinion  in  favour  of  the  relief 
of  soap  from  the  excise.     I  merely  men- 
tion it  as  an  instance  of  the  effect  of 
excise   duties;     and    I    think   the   right 
hon.  Gentleman  will  admit  that  the  effects 
of  an  excise  duty  are  not  less  injurious 
upon  this  manufacture,  than  upon  that  to 
which  he  has  now  directed  the  attention  of 
the  House.     Well,   Sir,    I   am   therefore 
obliged  to  consider  the  question  as  regards 
the  duty  on  paper  purely  in  a  financial 
pmnt  of  view.     I  shall  be  extremely  glad, 
in  this  instance,  or  in  any  other  instance, 
to  relieve  industry,   or   to   promote    the 
education   of  the  people;    but  it  is  my 
first  duty  to  consider  whether  with  regard 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  revenue  of  this 
country  I  can  consent  to  any  propositions 
of  this  kind.     I  cannot  say  that  1  should 
feel  justified  in  assenting  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.     It  is 
aearcely  fair  to  me  to  press  me  at  this 
moment  upon  this  point.     I  hope  that  to- 
morrow week   I   shall  place   before   the 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


House  what  I  believe  to  be  the  reil  state 
of  the  finances  of  the  country ;  and  whei 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  fais  friemh 
are  in  full  possession  of  the  fiftcts  whidi  I 
shall  place  before  them^ — ^when  thej  ban 
listened  to  the  views  of  Her  Majeity*i 
Ministers — it  will  then  be  perfectly  cfm 
to  them,  if  they  think  themaelTes  justified 
in  disputing  the  policy  which  we  reoooi- 
mend,   to    advance    their    own   Tiews  u 
counter  propositions,  and  fairlj  to  chal* 
lenge  the  attention  of  the  House  to  thesa. 
At  present  I  can  only  say  that  I  do  not  M 
justified  in  assenting  to  a  vote  which  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  declaration  on  the  psit 
of  this  House  that  the  tax  on  paper  ahonld 
be  totally  repealed.     With  regurd  to  tibe 
other  two  points  which  the   right  faoo. 
Gentleman  has  placed  before  the  HoaiSi 
namely,  the  duties  on  advertisements  and 
the    stamps  on  newspapers,    I    have  lo 
hesitation  in   saying   that   1    think  thej 
arc    subjects    that    deserve    the    consid- 
eration of  a   Chancellor  of   the   Exdis- 
quer.     But,  again,  I  must  consider  them 
primarily  with  reference  to  the  effect  of 
the  policy  which  is  recommended  upon  ths 
revenue  of  the  country.     That  ia  the  onlj 
consideration  which  can  influence  me  st 
the  present  moment,  and  it  is  only  with 
reference   to   the   effect   of   the    Besob- 
tions,  if  carried,  upon  the  revenue*  that  I 
shall  venture  to  make  any  observations. 
The  united  amount  of  the  two  items  to 
which  I  have  last  referred,  is  not  con- 
temptihle ;  taking  the  three  together  the 
&ggi'6g<^te  is  important.     I  think  that  the 
question  of  the  effect  of  the  duty  upon 
advertisements,  is   one  which   should  be 
gravely  considered.     But  1  am  not  con- 
vinced by  the  ingenious  observations  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that,  practically 
speaking,  were  we  to  deal  with  the  stamps 
on  newspapers,  we  should  bring  about  a  sat- 
isfactory state  of  things.     But,  again*  this 
subject,  I  freely  admit,  should  enter  into 
the  consideration  of  any  person  responsible, 
not  only  for  the  finances  but  also  for  the 
good  government  of  the  country.     I  distin- 
guish both  these  Motions — ^the  second  and 
third — ^very  much  from  the  first  Motion  on 
which  we  are  now  called  to  give  a  decision 
— the  duty  on  paper.      The  duty  on  paper 
is  so  large  in  amount  that  every  one  must 
hesitate  before  voting  for  the  surrender  of 
that  source  of  revenue;  and  I  must  warn 
hon.  Gentlemen  not  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  lively  description  given  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  as  to  the  injurious  effect 
of  the  excise  law  upon  upon  that  partionlir 
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article;  and  they  are  not  to  consider  that  it 
is  the  only  one  of  our  imports  which  pro- 
duces such  injurious  results.     If  we  are  to 
relieve  the  industry  of  the  country  from 
the  hurden  of  those  excise  duties,  it  he- 
comes  a  subject  requiring  the  most  impar- 
tial and   deepest  investigation  before  we 
decide  which  duty  is  the  one  most  requiring 
to  be  repealed.  The  possibility  of  obtaining 
relief  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  instances, 
depends  entirely  upon  the  state  of  the  pub- 
lic finances;  and  when  in  the  course  of  a 
week  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  place  before 
the  House  the  exact  state  of  the  finances, 
I  am  sure  hon.  Members  will  agree — how- 
ever interesting  discussion  or  debate  may  be 
— that  there  would  be  great  inconvenience 
in  coming  now  to  a  premature  decision  on 
any  subject  of  this  kind.     I  would  remind 
the  House  of  the  conduct  of  the  House  of 
late  years  with  regard  to  the  public  finances. 
Every  one  knows  that  for  a  considerable 
period  there  has  been  a  determination  upon 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons  not  to 
add  to  the  revenue  of  the  country  by  the 
imposition  of  new  customs  duties.    If  there 
has  been  any  opinion  more  freely  expressed 
or  more  energetically  maintained  than  an- 
other, it  certainly  has  been  that  expressed 
by  the  majority  of  this  House,  who  oppose 
any  increase  of  revenue  in  that  direction. 
Haying  made  war  upon  the  Customs  duties, 
which  materially  sustained  our  finances, 
now  there  is  a  very  great   objection   to 
the  Excise.     We  have  now  a  great  war 
made    against    the    Excise    duties;    you 
have  attacked  successfully  one  great  source 
of  our  indirect  taxation,  and  you  are  now 
attacking  another  source  of  our  indirect 
Axation.      But  what  is  our  position  in 
regard  to   direct  taxation  ?     We  have  a 
Committee   sitting   upstairs  which  is  ac- 
tually assailing  the   principal    source   of 
our  direct  taxation.     Whatever  may   be 
the  opinions  of  the  Gentlemen  who  form 
that  Committee,  it  is  notorious,  both  from 
the  expressed  opinions  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  moved  and  carried  the  appoint- 
ment of  that  Committee,  and  of  the  most 
important  Members  upon  it,  that  whatever 
may  be  their  opinions    respecting  direct 
taxation,  they  disapprove  of  the  principles 
on  which  direct  taxation  at  present  is  le- 
vied in  this  country.     They  may  tell  you 
that  they  are  favourable  to  direct  taxation, 
but  it  must  be  direct  taxation  without  ex- 
emptions, and  free  from   every  objection 
which  they  allege  against  it.     This  is  our 
present  state— we  have  reduced  one  great 
source  of  indirect  taxation  by  the  repeal  of 


many  of  the  customs  duties — we  are  now 
attacking  another  source  of  indirect  taxa- 
tion by  Motions  like  the  present,  affecting 
our  excise  duties,  while  the  principles  upon 
which  direct  taxation  can  be  satisfactorily 
established  are  still  subjects  of  controversy, 
and  are  even  at  this  moment  under  the  dis- 
cussion and  investigation  of  a  Parliamen- 
tary Committee  up  stairs.  Now,  I  ask  the 
House  candidly  and  fairly  to  consider  whe- 
ther that  is  a  satisfactory  state  of  the 
finances  of  the  country  ?  Is  it  not  wise  to 
pause  before  you  diminish  the  revenue 
which  you  derive  from  your  indirect  taxa- 
tion, until  the  House  and  the  country  have 
arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the  proper  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  direct  taxation  is  to 
be  established  ?  Can  anything  be  more  in- 
jurious, can  anything  be  more  unwise,  can 
anything  be  more  rash,  than  to  diminish 
the  sources  of  your  indirect  taxation,  when 
at  the  same  time  you  are  challenging  the 
principle  upon  which  many  sources  of  your 
direct  taxation  is  now  established?  I  put 
that  view  with  great  confidence  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  taunts  me  for  having  but  two 
years  ago  supported  a  Motion  like  the  pre- 
sent. If  the  House  will  do  me  the  honour 
to  refer  to  the  few  observations  which  I 
made  on  that  occasion,  I  am  sure  it  will  also 
do  me  the  justice  to  say  that  those  observa- 
tions vindicated  the  vote  I  then  gave.  I 
do  not  like  to  refer  to  personal  considera- 
tions, or  to  introduce  them  into  this  debate; 
but  as  my  vote  on  that  occasion  has  been 
referred  to,  I  beg  the  House  will  do  me  the 
favour  to  refer  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  I  gave  that  vote.  The  House  was 
informed  from  the  Throne  that  a  great  pro- 
ductive interest  in  the  country  was  suffer- 
ing— an  interest  which  I  and  those  I  gene- 
rally acted  with  in  this  House  were  sup- 
posed to  represent.  We  thought  there 
should  be  such  a  remission  of  taxation  as 
would  relieve  the  suffering  of  that  particu- 
lar interest;  but  the  Minister  of  that  day, 
in  the  possession  of  a  surplus,  said  he  would 
neither  apply  any  portion  of  that  surplus  to 
the  relief  of  that  interest,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  diminution  of  the  public  debt, 
which,  by  a  consequent  diminution  of  gen- 
eral taxation,  would  be  a  source  of  general 
relief;  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  apply 
the  surplus  to  purposes  I  did  not  approve 
of,  and  in  a  manner  which  I  thought  was 
unjust  and  impolitic;  and  all  I  meant  in  the 
vote  which  I  gave  on  the  Motion  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  in  the  discus- 
sion that  took  place  was  this:  That  if 
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there  was  to  be  a  remission  of  taxation 
which  would  neither  relievo  the  particular 
interest  announced  from  the  Throne  to  be 
suffering,  nor  relieve  the  general  interest 
bj  diminishing  the  general  taxation  of  the 
country  by  reducing  the  debt,  then  I  pre- 
ferred the  Motion  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  the  policy  of  the  Government. 
I  preferred   to  promote   the  general  in- 
terests of  the  country  by  the  remission  of 
the  doty  on  paper,  or  by  the  repeal  of 
the  duty  on  advertisements,  or  by  the  abo- 
lition of  the  newspaper  stamps,  than  by  the 
means  which  were  then  recommended  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government.     I  do  not  see 
that  a  position  more  fair  could  be  taken 
by  any  Member  of  this  House;  and  from 
the  recollection  of  which,  I  can  assure  the 
House  I  experience  no  regret.     I  cannot 
enter  into  the  interesting  details  with  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  again  fa- 
Toured  us  as  he  did  two  years  ago.     I  am 
not  here  to  dispute  his  facts,  or  to  chal- 
lenge his  conclusions;  but  I  cannot  permit 
myself,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  to 
view  the  matter  in  connexion  with  the  so- 
cial condition  of  the  country  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  dwelt  upon,  or 
the  political  consequences  which  he  so  much 
fears.    I  must  take  a  much  more  uninte- 
resting view  of  the  subject,  and  a  more 
limited  and  narrow-minded  one — one  con- 
fined merely  to  the  effect  of  the  Motion  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  upon  the  present 
state  of  our  revenue.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  brought  forward  a  Motion  which, 
if  agreed  to,  would  reduce  the  revenue  by  a 
sum  now  approaching  to  nearly  1 ,500,0001, ; 
because  all  the  items  to  which  he  has  refer- 
red are  on  the  increase.  I  do  not  of  course 
pretend  to  give  the  accurate  figures;  but  I 
wish  to  observe  that  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance may  look  to  an  increase  of  the  reve- 
nue received  under  the  three  heads  to  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  Motion  has  re- 
ference.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman   has 
asked  the  House  to  assent  to  a  Motion 
of  very  great  importance.     In  a  week,  as 
I  have  previously  stated,  it  will  be  my  duty 
to  place  before  the  House  the  exact  state 
of  the  finances  of  the  country;  and  I  think 
I  am  not  asking  too  much  when  I  call  upon 
the  House  to  permit  mo  to  place  before 
them  the  first  financial   statement  which 
I  shall  have  the  honour  to  submit  for  their 
consideration,  and  which  I  shall  submit  to 
them  in  a  few  davs,  without  the  burden  and 
incumbrance  of  the  House  assenting  to  a 
Vote  such  as  that  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  now  brought  forward.   Sir, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


I  do  not  think  that  it  ia  sn  naTntioiirtli 
proposition.  I  oannot  think  that  the  Hq«|| 
will  sanotion,  under  the  cirouniBtaiieeav  tki 
Motion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentlemiui;  uidit 
is  with  this  feeling — ^HmitiDg  my  ooniideie* 
tion  of  this  Motion,  in  the  present  ioBtanei^ 
merely  and  strictly  to'  its  finagciel  p9^ 
upon  tlie  revenue  of  the  oouiitrj— offeriag 
on  this  occasion  no  opinion  on  tbote  mim 
questions  to  which,  under  the  cireumstaneii 
in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  tpofa^ 
no  doubt  he  was  justified  in  calling  the  it« 
tention  of  the  House — ^but  desiring  te  plaat 
before  the  House  of  Oommonst  on  n«|| 
Friday,  without  any  of  the  embarraatmcat 
which  I  must  experience  from  a  Vote  like 
the  present,  a  clear  and  undiaguiaed  stale* 
ment  of  our  financial  position,  I  feel  it  mf 
duty.  Sir,  to  oppose  the  Motioa  of  li| 
right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  said,  he  wonld  net  d^ 
tain  the  House  at  any  length.  He  haj 
always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  this  qiMi* 
tion,  and  was  anxious  as  to  the  oonclonia 
to  which  the  House  would  come.  He  hal 
heard  all  the  previous  diacusaiona  on  the 
subject,  except  one;  and  he  would  do  hb 
right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  the  juh 
tice  to  say,  that  a  clearer  or  more  nnsa- 
swerable  statement  than  that  which  he  ioA 
made  that  evening,  he  (Mr.  Waklej)  had 
never  had  the  good  fortune  to  listen  to. 
He  must  also  say,  that  the  manner  in  whidi 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Gbanoelki* 
of  the  Exchequer  had  treated  the  MotUM^ 
had  also  afforded  him  infinite  satisfaotion. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  bad  made  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  a  kind 
and  reasonable  proposal.  He  had  asked 
that  this  subject  should  not  be  considerad 
until  after  ho  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer) had  made  his  financial  state* 
ment.  Under  such  circumstances,  he  (lb. 
Wakloy)  did  not  think  that  this  debate 
could  be  prolonged  with  advantage  to  any 
one.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  hia  right 
hon.  Friend  would  at  once  agree  to  the 
proposal  of  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  that  the  House  wonld 
assent  to  the  adjournment  of  the  debate 
until  that  day  fortnight. 

Mr.  COB'DEN  :  Sir,  I  beg  to  second 
that  Motion.  That  I  consider  will  be  the 
best  course  to  take.  But  I  do  not  see 
that  there  is  any  reason  why  we  still  should 
not  enforce  the  points  of  this  question  upon 
the  attention  of  the  House.  X  have  he«i 
sitting  upstairs  upon  a  Select  Committea 
of  this  House  to  inquiro  into  the  state  of 
education;   and  from  thQ  eyidenee  there 
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given,  I  have  felt  very  strongly  that  there 
la  an  almost  insuperable  difficulty  in  our 
iray*as  respects  the  education  of  the  people, 
under  these  taxes  on  knowledge.  Those 
taxes  are  destructive  to  the  real  education 
of  the  people — their  education  by  them- 
selves. I  was  prepared  with  one  fact  illus- 
trating this  subject,  furnished  by  a  gentle- 
man who  has  taken  great  pains  to  produce 
works  calculated  for  the  improvement  of 
the  working  classes — I  mean  Mr.  John 
Caasell.  This  gentleman  publishes  an  il- 
lustrated weekly  work  at  2d.,  containing 
some  admirable  wood  cuts.  He  produces 
ibe  Popular  Educator,  a  work  to  enable 
people  to  educate  themselves.  He  also 
produces  the  Working  Man's  Friend  at 
\d.\  the  Library  for  the  Working  Classes; 
And  the  paper  duty  alone  paid  by  him,  for 
the  paper  on  which  these  publications  are 
printed,  amounts  to  about  4,0002.  a  year. 
Now  for  this  House  to  pretend  to  an 
anxiety  to  educate  the  people,  and  to  al- 
lege that  it  had  appointed  a  Select  Com- 
mittee to  consider  how  they  could  best  ad- 
minister the  public  funds  for  the  education 
of  the  people,  while  it  retains  such  taxes 
as  those  on  the  circulation  of  the  means  of 
obtaining  knowledge,  is  just  to  place  us 
all  before  the  civilised  world  in  the  position 
of  arrant  hypocrites.  On  the  question  of 
the  newspaper  stamp,  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  that  the  consideration  is 
the  fiscal  consideration,  whether  we  are  to 
give  up  a  revenue.  I  cannot  satisfy  my- 
self that  the  transfer  of  the  stamp  to  post- 
age would  aflfect  the  revenue  "very  greatly. 
I  can't  see,  if  you  compelled  every  news- 
paper to  pay  Id,  each  for  postage  before  it 
could  be  carried  through  the  Post  Office, 
that  you  would  get  very  much  less  than 
350,000^.;  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  certain 
that  you  would  in  that  way  get  a  very 
considerable  revenue,  as  a  set-off  against 
the  loss  on  the  stamps.  The  penny  stamp 
is  a  stamp  impeding  the  communication  of 
modem  history;  for  the  facts,  the  news,  of 
the  newspapers,  are  the  facts  which  in- 
terest and  affect  and  govern  us  all,  and 
that  stamp  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  in- 
telligence in  this  country.  That  stamp 
shuts  out  the  newspaper  altogether  from 
large  masses  of  the  people.  Take  the 
rural  population.  Hon.  Gentlemen  will  ad- 
mit that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  ad- 
Tantage  if  you  could  get  the  people  in  the 
country  places  to  interest  themselves  in 
the  questions  of  labour,  of  wages,  and  of 
empbjment,  and  tp  be  eager  for  informa- 


tion on  the  question  of  emigration,  on  the 
prices  of  land  in  foreign  countries,  and  in 
the  colonies.  Every  one  will  admit  that 
if  you  could  get  the  newspapers  supplying 
such  practically  useful  information  into  the 
villages  and  small  hamlets,  and  into  the 
families  of  labourers,  a  very  good  effect 
would  be  produced  by  awakening  curiosity 
and  in  stimulating  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation to  think  of  exertions,  and  in  in- 
ducing them  to  look  to  the  world  beyond 
their  own  district,  and  so  to  emigrate  in 
many  cases  to  places  where  they  could  find 
the  best  rewards  for  their  labour.  In  fact, 
if  you  could  bring  about  this,  you  would 
contribute  more  directly  than  in  any  other 
manner  you  could  devise  to  the,  diminution 
of  the  rates  that  now  press  upon  your  rural 
population.  As  it  is,  your  agricultural  mind, 
as  regards  all  these  matters  I  refer  to,  is 
as  much  a  blank  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
our  Saxon  forefathers.  Do  you  want  proofs 
of  this  ?  Look  to  the  circumstances  in  con- 
nexion with  that  deplorable  catastrophe — 
the  loss  of  the  Amazon  steamer.  I  am 
informed  that  the  Committee  which  was 
formed  for  the  relief  of  the  relatives  of  the 
sailors  and  others  drowned  or  burned  in 
the  Amazon,  found  the  most  perplexing 
difficulty  in  getting  at  the  friends  of  those 
unhappy  men :  and  they  actually  had  to 
look  out  for  these  people,  many  of  whom 
had  never  heard  of  the  loss  of  the  steamer. 
Now  why  ?  Because  these  people  had  never 
read  a  newspaper.  Such  people  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  the  high-priced  English 
papers,  and  so  they  never  get  any  news  at 
all,  and  are  consequently  shut  out  from 
the  current  events  of  the  day.  I  do  hope 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan<> 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Govern* 
ment  are  prepared  to  deal  boldly  and  justly 
with  this  question;  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  if  they  will  consent  to  give  up  these 
taxes,  they  will  secure  to  themselves  a 
greater  popularity  than  they  would  get  by 
anything  else  it  is  in  their  power  to  do.  I 
must  bear  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  in 
the  Committee  which  sat  last  Session  on 
this  subject,  I  was  greatly  pleased  with  the 
conduct  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  (Mr.  G.  A.  Hamilton), 
who  is  now  a  Member  of  the  Government, 
and  whose  fair  conduct  towards  this  ques- 
tion rendered  us  deeply  indebted  to  him. 
If  the  hon.  Gentleman's  spirit  is  at  all 
general  among  his  Colleagues,  I  think  that 
we  may  really  hope  for  something  from  the 
present  Government.  I  expect  to  find  to- 
morrow week  that  the  Government  will  deal 
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in  a  liberal  spirit  with  the  question;  and, 
speaking  for  myself,  I  may  say  that  I  will 
receive  a  measuro  on  the  subject  from 
their  hands  with  as  much  cordiality  as  I 
would  accept  it  from  the  hands  of  any 
other  Government. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  :  I  wish 
to  make  one  or  two  remarks  in  explanation 
of  my  conduct,  which  has  been  spoken  of 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  M.  Gib- 
son) in  reference  to  the  Houselhold  Words. 
[Mr.  M.  Gibson:  The  Household  Nar- 
rative.] I  beg  to  thank  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman for  setting  me  right.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  must  be  aware  that  the  informa- 
tion against  the  Household  Narrative  was 
filed  by  my  predecessor  in  office.  It  was 
insisted  that  it  was  a  newspaper,  and  liable 
to  stamp  duty,  and  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  The 
Judges  differed  upon  the  question,  there 
being  three  to  one  in  favour  of  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  publication  in  question.  The 
late  Attorney  General  and  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral had  the  subject  submitted  to  them  for 
consideration,  and  it  was  also  submitted 
to  the  leading  counsel  of  the  department 
of  the  Stamps  and  Taxes,  and  they  were 
all  of  opinion  that  the  judgment  of  Baron 
Parke  was  a  more  correct  judgment  than 
the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  Court. 
When  I  came  into  office,  the  case  was  laid 
before  me  and  the  Solicitor  General,  with 
the  opinions  of  our  predecessors,  and  we 
were  called  upon  to  decide  as  to  the  course 
that  was  to  be  pursued.  Without  enter- 
taining a  very  strong  opinion  one  way  or 
other,  we  felt  it  was  essential  that  the  law 
should  not  be  left  in  the  uncertain  or  un- 
satisfactory state  in  which  it  was,  and  that 
it  was  desirable  to  obtain  the  judgment  of 
a  superior  tribunal.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  recommended  that  a  writ  of 
error  should  be  issued,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  of  Error  taken  on  the  question. 
On  reflection,  I  cannot  feel  that  I  have 
acted  otherwise  than  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  public,  and  with  an 
earnest  desire  that  this  important  question 
should  be  definitivelv  settled.  In  answer 
to  the  remark  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
I  will  add  that  no  prosecutions  have  been 
instituted  with  respect  to  certain  other 
publications,  and  I  beg  to  say  that  I  never 
before  heard  of  the  majority  of  them,  and 
that  I  have  never  seen  any  of  them. 

Mr.  COWAN  wished  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  £x- ! 
chequer,  in  the  event  of  the  adjournment 
bdng  carried,  whether  the  objection  for- 


merly made  to  the  discussioDS  of  qneiAM 
of  finance,  with  a  view  to  the  repeal*  rf 
taxes,  after  the  statement  of  the  Bndge^ 
would  be  repeated  on  this  occasion  9 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHK- 
QUER :  If  the  hon.  GenUeman  wuIms  ai 
to  tell  him  what  I  intend  to  do  on  Vnkf 
next,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  cannot  do  so. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  U 
been  informed,  not  having  been  in  lb 
House  at  the  time,  that  the  right  hon.  Oai- 
tleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  ExebeqiHr 
had  stated  that  the  advertisement  mi 
stamp  duties  were  under  the  considerttNi 
of  the  Government.  Under  these  ciresa- 
stances  he  freely  consented  to  the  ad|ovnh 
ment  of  the  debate  until  Wednesday,  tb 
12th  of  May  next. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  thb  EXCBDB. 
QUER:  Sir,  I  am  sorry  there  should  ll 
any  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  Al 
right  hon.  Gentleman  with  respect  to  asf- 
thing  I  said.  So  long  as  I  have  the  coi- 
duct  of  the  House,  I  should  be  rerj  nmeh 
annoyed  if  any  deception  had  taken  pisea 
I  should  not  wish  the  right  hon.  (leiitl^* 
man,  or  any  of  his  Friends,  to  think  tlNt 
the  question  is  under  the  consideratioB  d 
the  Government  at  all  with  reference  to 
his  Motion,  or  more  specifically  than  it  ii 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  gouMk 
the  taxation  of  the  conntrj  on  all  id 
branches;  in  that  way  the  consid^alkm  cf 
those  taxes  of  course  is  not  omitted.  Ht 
statement  has  been  made  by  me  to  )mi 
him  to  suppose  that  it  is  nnder  more  ps^ 
ticular  consideration;  the  proportion  ftr 
adjournment  did  not  come  from  this  side. 
I  proposed  no  terms.  I  merely  stated  tbst 
on  to-morrow  week  I  shall  make  the  fiasii- 
cial  statement. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  thought  it  wooU 
not  have  been  in  accordance  with  enstott 
if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  ChsnceDor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  given  any  pertinhr 
pledges  on  the  subject  of  taxation;  bat  he 
(Mr.  Hume)  hoped  and  trusted  that  the 
Government  would  seriously  consider  dni 
question.  He  had  attended  the  noUe 
Lord  late  at  the  head  of  the  Gh»tctmaeBt 
as  one  of  a  numerous  depotatioii — eoB- 
posed  of  fifty  or  sixty  indiTidoala-— of  mm 
engaged  in  the  manofiictnre  of  paper  sal 
its  uses  for  all  purposes,  all  of  whea 
desired  the  abolition  of  the  Act  by  whUk 
these  duties  were  imposed.  To  ttiat  de- 
putation the  noble  Lord  replied  tbat  be 
did  not  regard  the  Act  of  Pariiameat  as  a 
means  of  providing  punishment  for 
phemous  publications,  but  in  a 
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point    of    view.     What    that    deputation 
wanted,  also,  was  that  every  publication 
should  be  treated  alike,  and  that  the  privi- 
lege  conceded    to   forty-five    papers,    the 
numbers  of   ^vhich   for    local   circulation 
were  allowed  to  be  unstamped,  should  be 
extended   to  all    alike.     All    newspapers 
ought  to  be  placed  in  one  category.     The 
difference  which  would  ensue  in  the  returns 
of  the  Post  Office  would  be  most  trifling, 
and  quite  unworthy  the  attention  of  the 
Goyernment.     No  reason  could  be  assigned 
by  the  Board  of  Stamps  for  the  exemption 
of  those  forty-five  papers.     He  hoped  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman   had  not  forgotten 
the  statement  of  a  noble  Lord,  now  in  the 
OoTernment,  who  declared  that  he  con- 
sidered the  newspapers  the  great   public 
instructors.      The   right  hon.    Gentleman 
ought  not  to  allow  any  tax  to  exist  con- 
travening and  opposing  that  great  object 
— the  education  of  the  people — which  the 
noble  Lord  and  the  Government  itself  had 
declared  that  it  wished  to  promote.     He 
begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  paper  that  had  been  established  in 
Norwich  for  the  instruction  of  the  neigh- 
bouring   population.      He    (Mr.    Hume) 
thought  Norfolk  was  as  much  benighted 
as  any  county  in  the  kingdom.     A  weaver 
published  the  paper  to  which  he  had  ad- 
verted, with   a   fair  desire   to  benefit  his 
fellow  men;  but  in  stepped  the  Tax  Office 
and  said  be  should  not  publish  it  without  a 
stamp.     In  no  one  point  of  view,  whether 
educational,  moral,  or  financial,  could  these 
taxes  be  justified.     Let  the  House  look  at 
the  difference  in  the  circulation  of  news- 
papers  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States.     In  1850  the  whole  num- 
ber of  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the 
United  States  was  2,600;  their  aggregate 
circulation  was  about  5,000,000,  the  en- 
tire    number    of    copies     printed    being 
422,600,000.     There  was  one  publication 
for  every  7, 161  free  inhabitants.     In  Great 
Britain   the   number   of   newspapers   and 
periodicals  was  603,  giving  only  one  news- 
paper for  every  12,000  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  the  United  States  there  were  about  250 
daily  newspapers.     In  England  the  agri- 
cultural population   were   unhappily  most 
ignorant,  certainly  not  equal  in  education 
to   their   brethren   in   the   manufacturing 
districts.     In  the  agricultural  counties  the 
immorality  and  crime  were  greater  than  in 
the  manufacturing  districts.     The  best  and 
cheapest  means  of   assisting  their  educa- 
tion, would  be  by  cheap  and  good  news- 
papers.    In  a  moral,  educational,  financial, 
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nay,  and  even  in  an  agricultural  point  of 
view,  it  was  extremely  desirous  that  the 
Government  should  consider  the  question. 
The  adjournment  of  the  debate  would  give 
the  Government  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MOWATT  understood  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Man- 
chester (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  had  accepted  the 
Amendment  which  had  been  moved  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  (Mr.  Wakley). 
If  so,  it  was  not  for  him  (Mr.  Mowatt)  to 
interfere  between  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
and  such  a  proposition.  He  would,  how- 
ever, say  that  he  regretted  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  adopted  that  course. 
He  thought  it  would  have  been  better  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  gone  to  a 
division,  because,  if  he  might  judge  from 
what  had  taken  place  on  former  discussions 
on  this  subject, he  thought  that  the  hands  of 
the  Government  would,  in  fact,  have  been 
strengthened  by  giving  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  put  an  end  to  this  injurious  tax. 
His  chief  object  in  rising,  however,  was  to 
express  a  hope  that  this  adjournment  had 
not  been  moved  with  the  view  of  getting 
rid  of  the  question.  He  wanted  a  clear  un- 
derstanding upon  that  subject.  He  hoped 
it  was  clearly  understood  that  if  this  tax 
should  not  be  disposed  of  by  the  Budget, 
this  debate  would  be  really  resumed  on  the 
day  to  which  it  had  been  proposed  to  ad- 
journ it. 

Mr.  FREWEN  thought  the  present  was 
not  the  proper  time  to  call  upon  the  Go- 
vernment to  repeal  a  tax  of  any  descrip- 
tion, and  no  Member  of  the  House  was 
more  justified  in  saying  so  than  he  was. 
A  month  ago  he  had  a  notice  upon  the 
paper,  which  had  stood  there  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Session,  with  regard  to 
the  Hop  Duty,  a  tax  which  pressed  hea- 
vily upon  his  constituents.  But  what  was 
the  course  he  felt  bound  to  take  upon  that 
question  ?  Just  before  coming  down  to  the 
House  to  bring  it  forward,  he  received  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  which  had  been  unani- 
mously agreed  to  by  an  influential  com- 
mittee of  gentlemen  in  Sussex,  formed  to 
promote  the  repeal  of  the  Hop  Duty,  in 
which  they  stated  that  however  anxious 
they  might  be  to  get  rid  of  the  tax,  yet 
considering  that  Ministers  had  but  recently 
come  into  office,  and  had  not  had  time 
to  mature  their  financial  arrangements,  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  press  that  subject  upon 
the  attention  of  Parliament  then.  He  (Mr. 
Frewen)  hesitated  not  to  act  upon  the 
recommendation,  and  withdrew  his  Motion 
accordingly;  and  he'  thought  it  would  be 
2  L 
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woll  if  ricnllomcncnDncrtcdvitbtliCDeiri- 
miicni  uiid  tlie  manufacture  of  pa]>er  were 
to  follow  h'lH  cxanijilc. 

Dobtito  adjourned  till  Wednuday,  12th 
May. 

Tho  llonflc  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
Eight  o'cloclc. 


{COUlfONSi 

Uotion  agreed  to. 

iJ  before  the  Huase. 

Hook  adjourned  to  Ifondftj  nsxt 


F«pers  ordetcdteb 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  April  23,  1852. 
Mwd™.]     I'nBLic  Biu..— !•  Linen,  *c. 
&GtarGi  (Ireland). 

CASE  OF  JOTEE  PERSIIAUD. 
Lord  BROUGHAM  saicl,  that  a  charge 
hnd  last  yenr  been  made  ia  tiiat  House  in 
respect  of  the  conduct  of  certain  ciYil  ecr- 
vanta  of  the  East  Tudia  Government 
wards  an  army  contractor  in  that  countrj, 
of  tho  name  of  Jotee  Pershaud.     He  had 
at  that  time  promiacd  tho  noble  Earl  by 
whom  the  complaint  was  brought  forward 
(the  Earl  of  Ellon  borough),  that  an  inquiry 
should  be  instituted  into  tbo  case  under  tho 
direction  of  the  Governor  General;  and  he 
had  been  informed  that  within  the  last  few 
dovs  the  papers  connected  with  the  ioTCsti- 
•ralion   bad  rcachol  the  India  UoOHe  and 
The  Board  of  Control.     When  their  Lord- 
ships considered  the  nature  of  these  charges, 
ami  the  nutboritj  upon  which  they  bad  been 
made,  he  was  sure  they  would  feel  that  it 
would  he  but  Jnst  to  those  who  had  been 
subjected  to  such  charts  ibat  those  paper? 
should  be  hid  before  Parliament.     He  un- 
dcrstooil  tbal  there  would  he  no  objectiuii 
on  ibe  part  of  the  right  hun.  Gentleman 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  oi 
on  ihe  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
to  tV.cir   prodnction:  and  he  should,  there 
f '-e,  content  himself  at  that  moment  wi\l 
moving  that   tliey  should  be  laid  befoi\ 
Parliament.     The  noble   Lord.  thereforL' 

"  That  th-Jr*  be  IjiJ  before  ibe  llouw  Copiri  ;■ 
tie  <;i.rTv!poiiJeiiee  txCvMa  the  Cvurt  of  tJi.- 
Ic-iia  l>:nc;on  >nd  ibe  Got*miB«at  of  India,  rv 
'.aid'-i  to  :be  trial  of  Join  IVnbaud.  and  lo  lii 
(i/Biib::  of  cemia  meiuben  of  :bc  Isdiaa  wrr:,^ 
«n:->:ii«i  wisj  t'at  proceeding." 

TLe  Earl  of  ELLESBOROCGH  saS.l 
ke  though:  the  Mi 


HOUSE    OF    COMlfONS, 
Friday,  April  23,  1852. 
MiicTu.]    Pnmc   Biuj*. — 1'  Hi^waj  lita  I 
Elccleaiaatieal  JnriadJotioa. 
3°  Sheep,  Ac,  Conto^ioai  Disardan  riiisalki . 
Poor  Relief  Act  Contiaiuuiov ;  Exehenv  Bli 
(17,1«,80(tf.) 

MATNOOTH. 
SiB  JOHN  DUCKWORTH  wkbal  M 
put  a  questioD  to  hia  hon.  Friend  ibi 
Member  for  North  Warwickahira  (Hr. 
Spooner),  who  had  given  notice  of  Mt£m 
ill  reference  to  an  inquiry  into  tlut  sjitai 
uf  education  pursued  at  Mft^ooth  CoQegi. 
That  Motion  had  been  poatponad  mm 
time  to  time  for  reaaooa  which  had  ben 
stated  by  his  hon.  Friend.  It  had  ben 
tiled  to  he  branght  forward  on  tlie  iiktt 
May;  but  he  (Sir  J.  Duckworth)  obasmJ 
by  the  notice  paper  that  it  waa  again  pat 
]«ncd  for  a  few  days.  He  begged  to  iik 
ilia  hon.  Friend  why  he  had  poatponed  hii 
Motion  on  a  subject  on  which  ao  atro^a 
feeling  existed  throughout  the  coonbyi 
(ind  whether  or  not  it  waa  poaitirdyhil 
intention  to  bring  it  forwanl  on  the  d^ 
for  which  it  was  now  fixed  * 

Mb.  SPOONERthankedhiflhan.FrieBl 
iho  Member  for  Exeter  for  giving  hia  tke 
opportunity  of  Stating  his  rcaaon  for  put- 
poning  bis  Motion  from  tiie  4ilt  to  tki 
Utb  of  May.  That  Motion  now  stool 
Srst  on  the  list  for  the  Utter  day;  anil  ha 
had  been  induced  to  postpone  it  in  oidtr 
lo  put  an  end  to  auy  uncertainty  that  might 
exist  about  his  being  able  to  bring  it  bt- 
ward  on  the  earlier  day,  owing  to  ita  Mt 
I  occupying  the  first  place  on  the  lift  s( 
I  Motions.  So  far  as  anything  koman  waa 
1  certain,  his  hon.  Friend  might  be  aaaund 
I  that  he  would  bring  tiirward  hia  Motion  oa 
the  lUhof  Mav. 


on  the  same  subject.     The  Motkn  of 
.on.   Member,  which  waa  wow  fixal 
a  perfectly  pro|'i'r   for  the  Uth  uf  May.  waa  tar  a  CommittM 
t>r.o.  '  of  loquirr  into  the  covee  of  edoeation  at 

T'ne  E\si.'>f  DERBY  Mid,  that  he  h:..l  the  College  of  Maynooth.  Oa  the  lOtk 
r.i>;  hiriiielf  had  an  cpportuniiy  of  tookia^  '  of  Fchrtiary  tho  hoe.  Member  bad  girai 
«Tcr  th':««  par>er?:  X-ai  as  he  understood  notice  ihiii  h«  voold  mor^  the  Honae  oa 
(fv^i  h"*  r.z'i'.  h:o.  Friend  tbe  Pi«9i.ient  the  »nbj<vt  »f  tho  grant  to  Haynooth,  B« 
of  treFoirJ  ^[  C-.-a:-'!  that  there  wMldhc  disiJK;  fnjmtha:  ».'  the  sntcoi  of  eda- 
^  wij^iioa  to  their  prvduction,  he  wa*  ca;io3  CArrwd  oa  there.  S»  day  had  beM 
naJv  to  acc-cOc  to  tbe  Muilos.  fixed  for  that  Mewa  hdaat  Eaator;  bit 
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on  the  list  of  business  unappropriated  to 
come  on  after  Easter,  he  (Mr.  Anstej) 
found  still  under  the  name  of  the  hou. 
Member  these  words,  **  Maynooth  grant — 
early  day  after  Easter.*'  The  hon.  Mem* 
ber  had  now  fixed  a  day  for  his  Motion  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  system  of  education  at 
Maynooth;  and  he  (Mr.  Anstey)  wished  to 
ask  him  on  what  day,  if  at  all,  he  intended 
to  move  for  a  repeal  of  the  grant  to  May- 
Dooth  College,  or  if  he  had  abandoned  his 
expressed  intention  to  move  for  a  repeal  of 
that  grant  ? 

Mb.  SPOONER  observed,  that  the  hon. 
Member  was  totally  mistaken  if  ho  sup- 
posed that  he  (Mr.  Spooner)  had  ever  ex- 
pressed an  intention  to  move  for  the  repeal 
of  the  grant  to  Maynooth.  The  facts  of 
the  case  were  these :  Early  in  February 
he  had  given  notice  that  he  should  bring 
forward  a  Motion  relative  to  Maynooth 
College,  and  he  had  stated  that  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  that  Motion  he  would  enter 
on  the  books  before  the  Motion  came  on. 
He  had  fulfilled  his  promise  by  stating 
that  his  Motion  would  be  one  to  inquire 
into  the  system  of  education  carried  on  at 
Maynooth.  How  the  original  entry  came 
to  be  continued  on  the  list,  he  really  did 
not  know;  it  was  not  done  by  his  direc- 
tion, and  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
When  he  had  observed  it,  he  called  the 
attention  of  the  officer  of  the  House  to  it, 
and  he  thought  that  it  had  been  by  this 
time  removed.  But  he  never  did  intend 
to  move  for  the  repeal  of  the  grant  to 
Maynooth  until  the  subject  had  been  in- 
quired into,  because  the  grant  being  rati- 
fied by  Act  of  Parliament,  he  had  thought 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  make  out  a  case 
before  proposing  that  it  should  be  with- 
drawn, and  he  could  not  do  so  before 
moving  for  a  Select  Committee  of  Inquiry. 
To  that  object  he  adhered,  and  he  had  no 
intention  of  making  any  Motion  at  present 
relative  to  the  repeal  of  the  grant  to  May- 
nooth. 

FOREIGN  TARIFFS. 
Mr.  NEWDEGATE  complained  of  the 
non-existence  of  a  compendious  account  of 
the  tariffs  of  foreign  countries.  He  wished 
to  know  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  whether 
the  Government  were  in  possession  of  in- 
formation derived  from  the  Consuls  or 
diplomatic  agents  of  this  country  on  service 
abroad,  or  had  from  other  reliable  sources, 
and  would  furnish  to  that  House,  informa- 
tion, in  continuation  of  that  afforded  by  a 


Return  to  an  Address,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  on  the  3 1st  of  March,  1848, 
and  further,  in  continuation  and  correction 
of  a  Return  to  an  Address  which  was  order- 
ed to  be  printed  on  the  17th  of  July,  1850; 
which  returns  purported  to  show  the  altera- 
tions that  had  of  late  years  been  made  in 
the  terms  upon  which  goods  and  merchan- 
dise were  imported  into,  and  exported  from, 
foreign  countries  and  the  British  posses- 
sions; and  if  the  Government  were  not  in 
possession  of  such  information,  whether  they 
would  renew  the  instructions  given  by  the 
late  Government  for  the  collection  of  such 
information,  or  adopt  any  other  means  for 
procuring  it,  and  whether  they  would  fur- 
nish that  information,  when  obtained,  in  an 
available  form  to  the  House  ? 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  the  question 
which  had  been  put  to  him  was  one  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  of  no  less  importance. 
There  had  been  collected  in  the  Office  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  a  great  mass  of  in- 
formation relating  to  the  tariffs  of  foreign 
countries,  and  the  officers  of  that  depart- 
ment were  now  engaged  in  putting  it  into 
an  available  foim.  These  returns  had  been 
received  from  tho  United  S totes,  Prussia, 
Portugal,  Greece,  Spain,  Sicily,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Belgium,  and  other 
countries;  and  they  formed  so  considerable 
a  bulk  that  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
give  directions  to  have  some  estimate  made 
of  the  probable  expense  of  publishing  them. 
When  the  estimate  had  been  made,  it  would 
be  for  the  House  to  say  whether  it  would 
be  more  advisable  that  those  documents 
should  remain  in  the  offices  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  for  any  one  who  pleased  to  ex- 
amine them  there;  or  whether  they  should 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  public  ? 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  inquired  if  the 
Board  of  Trade  would  furnish  him  with  re- 
turns of  foreign  traffic  in  a  similar  form  to 
two  other  returns  which  ho  had  before  ob- 
tained ? 

Mr.  HENLEY  was  understood  to  say 
that  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  com- 
plying with  the  request  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. 

COLONEL  OUTRAM. 

On  Motion  that  the  House,  at  its  rising, 
adjourn  to  Monday  next  being  put. 

Sir  JAMES  HOGG  craved  the  indul- 
gence  of  the  House,  in  order  that  he  might 
give  a  personal  explanation  in  respect  to 
something  which  passed  in  the  India  de- 
bate on  Monday  last.  He  craved  this  in- 
dulgence, not  merely  on  his  own  behalf, 
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but  also  on  behalf  of  a  gallant  and  distin- 
gnisbcd  officer,  whose  name  was  prorai- 
nentlj  mentioned  in  the  coui*so  of  that 
debate,  namely,  Colonel  Outrara.  Perhaps 
he  should  best  discharge  his  duty  by  ask- 
ing permission  to  read  a  note  which  he  had 
received  from  that  gallant  officer;  though, 
in  reading  it,  he  must,  in  order  not  to  vio- 
late the  forms  of  the  House,  alter  a  little 
the  phraseology.  The  note,  which  was 
addressscd  to  himself,  was  to  the  following 
purport: — 

"  On  perusing  a  speech  delivered  in  a,  discus- 
sion on  Monday  last,  I  observe  that  my  name  is 
brought  forward  in  apparent  connexion  with  cer- 
tain statements  impugning  the  honour  and  integ- 
rity of  high  official  personages  in  the  Bombay  Go- 
vernment. Although  I  do  not  believe  that  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  my  public  or  private  cha- 
racter will  imagine  that  such  statements  could 
have  emanated  from  me,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  in 
my  peculiar  position,  I  deem  it  right  to  state  most 
explicitly  that  no  person  liad  any  authority  from 
me  to  make  such  statements,  and  that  I  liave  liad 
no  personal  communication  with  any  one.  On  my 
arrival  in  England,  I  was  informed  by  a  friend 
that  notice  had  been  given  for  the  production  of 
the  papers  connected  with  my  dismissal  from 
office.  In  reply,  I  declared  that  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  all  the  documents  laid  before  the  pub- 
He,  as  I  was  anxious  that  the  facts  of  the  case 
should  be  publicly  known  ;  but  that,  as  a  servant 
of  the  East  India  Company,  I  had  forwarded  a 
memorial  to  the  Court  of  Directors  tlu-ough  the 
proper  channel,  and  I'clied  on  them  to  afford  me 
the  redress  to  which  I  considered  myself  entitled ; 
that  I  could  not  therefore  take  any  i)art  in  bring- 
ing the  question  before  the  public.  I  need  scarcely 
explain  to  you,  Sir,  who  have  Ikad  access  to  all  the 
official  documents,  that  the  statements  made,  cast- 
ing imputations  on  the  personal  honour  and  in- 
tegrity of  Members  of  the  Bombay  Government, 
have  no  foundation  in  anything  I  have  written.  I 
was  made  aware,  during  my  official  career  at 
Baroda,  that  a  belief  existed  that  the  high  officers 
of  Government  were  open  to  corruption,  and  tliat 
such  belief  was  promoted  by  the  native  suloi'di- 
nates  for  their  own  interested  purposes.  Fully 
convinced  there  were  no  grounds  for  "such  disho- 
nouring imputations,  I  laboured  earnestly  to  trace 
out  and  bring  to  punishment  the  delinquents 
through  whose  corruption  the  good  name  of  the 
British  Government  was  tarnished.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  any  further  particulars, 
my  only  object  being  to  disclaim  any  participation 
in  or  connexion  with  the  statements  to  which  I 
have  alluded." 

He  should  not  trouble  the  House  with  any 
statement  from  himself  in  addition.  The 
House  was  aware  that  this  gallant  and  dis- 
tinguished officer  had  been  removed  by  the 
Bombay  Government  from  the  high  office 
he  held;  but  however  sensitive  the  gallant 
officer  might  feel  on  that  point,  he  was 
anxious  that,  having  been  so  removed,  he 
should  not  be  supposed  capable  of  casting 
dishonourable  imputations  on  the  Govcrn- 

JSir  J,  Hogg 


ment  which  removed  him.  The  gallint 
officer  did  not  offer,  or  presume  to  offer,  u 
opinion  as  to  any  allegations  made,  his  sole 
desire  being  that  it  should  be  koown  it 
that  House  and  in  India,  to  which  hemiglit 
soon  return,  that  he  was  not  identified  or 
mixed  up  with  those  allegations.  He  (Sff 
J.  Hogg)  thought  it  right  to  add  from  him- 
self, that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemu 
(Mr.  Anstey),  to  whom  Colonel  Ootrun'i 
letter  referred,  had  not  stated  that  he  made 
those  allegations  on  the  authority  of  tibe 
gallant  officer;  but  any  one  who  heard  or 
read  the  debate  could  not  fail  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  statements  wen 
made  on  the  authority  of  Colonel  OatnuB. 
He  yesterday  acquainted  the  hon.  tod 
learned  Gentleman  with  the  commmiicatum 
he  had  received,  feeling  perfectly  satisfied 
that  if  any  misapprehension  existed,  whidi 
might  be  painful  or  injurious  to  the  gaUaat 
officer,  nobody  would  be  more  anxious  ftr 
an  opportunity  of  explanation  than  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  himself. 

Mu.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  said,  that 
the  concluding  observations  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  precluded  the  necessity  of  lus 
stating  that  he  (Mr.  Anstey)  was  the  per- 
son alluded  to  in  the  ambiguous  passage 
referring  to  Colonel  Outram.  In  the  fint 
place,  he  (Mr.  Anstey)  did  not  know  bj 
what  right  anybody  could  call  upon  him 
to  disavow  what  he  had  never  Baid.  He 
had  never  said,  and  had  never  meant  to 
say,  that  Colonel  Outram  had  directed  or 
requested  him  to  make  any  accusatioii 
whatever.  He  (Mr.  Anstey)  was  not  the 
man  to  shrink  from  his  own  responsibility. 
He  had  made  the  allegation  on  his  own 
responsibility,  and  on  the  responsibility  of 
nobody  else ;  and  as  to  Colonel  OatnuDi 
he  had  expressly  stated  that  in  this  matter 
that  gallant  officer  had  not  acted  as  an 
accuser  or  even  as  a  volunteer.  He  (Mr. 
Anstey)  had  read  the  circular  which  Colonel 
Outram  received  from  the  Bombay  Govern* 
ment,  calling  upon  him  to  institute  that 
inquiry  which  he  did  institute,  and  for 
instituting  which  he  was  removed.  He 
(Mr.  Anstey)  had  said  that  the  gallant 
officer  had  acted  in  complete  subordinaUoa 
to  the  officer  he  served  under ;  and  indeed 
his  complaint  had  always  been  that  Colonel 
Outram  had  been  dismissed  for  obeying  or- 
ders. But  if  it  were  intended  that  he  (Mr. 
Anstey)  should  disavow  all  communication 
whatever  with  Colonel  Outram,  then  he  had 
letters  to  read  to  the  House  which  rendered 
it  impossible  that  he  could  make  such  a 
disavowal.   He  (Mr.  Anstey)  had  not  acted 
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in  this  matter  altogether  without  author! t3\ 
He  said  that  after  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  been  treated — after  the  complete  dis- 
avowal which  Colonel  Outram  had  been 
pleased  to  make  of  him  and  his  proceedings 
— and  that,  be  it  observed,  without  his  hav- 
ing had  the  courtesy  to  make  any  previous 
communication  to  him — he  (Mr.  Anstey) 
felt  justified  in  saying  that  he  held  in  his 
band  a  letter  in  partial  compliance  with 
which  he  had  acted  in  bringing  Colonel 
Outram *s  case  before  Parliament.  That 
letter  was  dated  the  30th  of  March,  1852, 
and  came  from  a  gentleman  who  professed 
to  act  for  Colonel  Outram  himself.  He 
Bald — 

•*  Mr.  Hamilton  Browne  has  the  honour  to  pre- 
sent his  compliments  to  Mr.  Anstey.  Captain 
Osborne  has  just  told  H.  B.  that  he  might  make 
use  of  his  name  in  writing  to  Mr.  Anstey.  Colo- 
nel Outram,  C.6.,  late  political  resident  at  ]l^aroda, 
who  has  just  come  home,  for  exposing  a  very 
flagrant  case  of  corruption  has  been  superseded. 
H.  B.  would  feel  greatly  obliged  by  Mr.  Anstey 
moving  immediately,  if  possible,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  papers  in  this  difference  between  Colo- 
nel 0.  and  the  Bombay  Government ;  and  the 
public,  when  they  are  produced,  can  then  form  its 
judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  matter.  H.  B.  has 
written  to  Lord  Brougham,  begging  him  to  do 
the  same  in  the  House  of  Lords." 

Shortly  after  receiving  this  letter,  he  (Mr. 
Anstey)  wrote  to  say  that  he  would  take 
up  Colonel  Outram 's  case.  In  the  mean 
time,  Mr.  Browne,  who  appeared  impatient 
to  begin  proceedings,  had  written  a  letter 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Dunfermline,  which 
was  almost  a  duplicate  of  the  one  he  (Mr. 
Anstey)  had  read.     It  was  as  follows : — 

"  Mr.  Hamilton  Browne  applied  to  Captain 
Osborne  to  move  for  the  production  of  the  papers 
in  the  case  of  '  Colonel  Outram,  C.B.,  v.  the 
Bombay  Government.'  Captain  Osborne  said 
that  he  had  so  much  to  do  that  ho  might  forget 
it;  but  that  Mr.  Hamilton  Browne  might  vrrite 
to  a  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Anstey,  who  took  a  par- 
ticular interest  in  Indian  affairs,  making  use  of 
his  name.  Mr.  Hamilton  Browne  did  so,  but  has 
not  been  honoured  by  any  answer,  although  Cap- 
tain Osborne  stated  that  he  might  make  use  of 
his  name  with  Mr.  Anstey,  with  whom  Mr.  Ha- 
milton Browne  has  not  the  pleasure  to  be  ac- 
quainted. Colonel  Outram  accuses  no  one,  nor 
does  he  wish  to  do  so ;  but  on  the  production  of 
the  papers  he  leaves  the  public  to  judge  for  them- 
selves. Should,  however,  Mr.  Anstey,  or  any 
other  gentleman  moving  for  these  papers,  wish  to 
see  Colonel  Outram,  Mr.  Hamilton  Browne  will 
have  much  pleasure  in  introducing  him  to  them. 
H.  B.  did  not  know  the  etiquette  or  rule  in  such 
matters,  otherwise  he  would  have  adhered  to  it." 

Upon  receiving  this,  he  (Mr.  Anstey)  wrote 
in  answer  to  say  that  he  would  move  for 
the  production  of  the  papers,  and  that  he 
should  be  happy  to  call  on  Colonel  Outram, 
as  proposed.  He  received  a  reply  from  Mr. 


Browne,  enclosing  a  letter  he  had  received 
from  Colonel  Outram.  Mr.  Browne's  re- 
ply was  as  follows  : — 

"  Mr.  Hamilton  Browne  has  the  honour  to 
present  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Anstey,  and  again 
to  return  him  his  best  thanks  for  bringing  forward 
the  Motion  for  the  production  of  the  papers  in 
Colonel  0utram*8  case.  H.  B.  asked  this  favour 
to  oblige  his  brother,  Brigadier  W.  J.  Browne, 
C.B.,  who  commands  the  troops  at  Baroda«i  All 
that  Colonel  0.  required  was,  H.  B.*  presumes, 
that  the  papers  should  be  moved  for,  and  that  the 
case  should  then  rest  with  the  public,  after  their 
production,  on  its  own  merits.  H.  B.  begs  leave 
confidentially  to  enclose  a  note  from  Colonel  0., 
just  received,  which  will  explain  the  matter, 
which  he  begs  Mr.  Anstey  will  have  the  goodness 
to  return." 

He  (Mr.  Anstey)  did  return  Colonel  Out- 
ram's  letter,  as  requested,  and,  because  of 
that  one  word  "confidentially,"  he  would 
say  nothing  with  regard  to  its  contents 
beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  addressed  to 
Mr.  Hamilton  Browne,  and  that  it  justified 
him  (Mr.  Anstey)  in  proceeding  with  the 
case  on  his  own  responsibility  as  he  had 
done,  without  stating  or  implying  in  the 
remotest  degree  anything  that  could  com- 
promise Colonel  Outram  in  the  statement 
he  made  to  that  House.  (He  Mr.  An- 
stey) had  now  to  add,  that  after  the  hou. 
Baronet  (Sir  J.  W.  Hogg)  had  arranged 
with  him  that  these  explanations  should 
be  brought  on  that  day,  he  (Mr.  Anstey) 
saw  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  gen- 
tleman from  whom  he  had  received  that 
letter.  That  gentleman  waited  upon  him 
to  ask  for  an  interview,  and  stated  that  he 
deeply  regretted  Colonel  Outram *s  conduct, 
and  that  he  thought  that  Colonel  Outram 
had  better  have  written  to  him  (Mr.  An- 
stey) than  to  the  hon.  Baronet;  and  he 
(Mr.  Anstey)  replied  that  he  would  make 
use  of  all  the  correspondence,  if  the  matter 
was  brought  forward  at  all — that  he  (Mr. 
Anstey)  considered  he  had  been  dealt  with 
in  a  manner  that  was  neither  just  nor  ge- 
nerous by  Colonel  Outram — and  that  if  he 
pursued  the  question  further  in  his  place 
in  Parliament  it  would  be  out  of  tender 
consideration  for  the  natives  and  for  the 
honour  of  the  Government  of  India,  but 
not  at  all  out  of  any  consideration  for  Co- 
lonel Outram  himself.  Nevertheless,  he 
(Mr.  Anstey)  would  be  happy  to  withdraw 
everything  that  he  had  said  either  in  favour 
of  that  gallant  officer,  or  against  him,  if  it 
in  any  way  tended  to  disturb  the  compro- 
mise of  claims  which  appeared  to  have 
taken  place  between  him  and  the  Court  of 
Directors 

Sm  JAMES  HOGG  said,  ho  held  in 
his  hand  a  letter  addressed  by  Colonel 
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Oatram  to   Mr.  Browne,   and  irbicli   the  | 
hon.  and  learned   Gentleman  was   under  j 
the  impression  had  giren  him  authority  to 
make  the  statement  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred.    It  was  to  this  effect : — 

*'  Mj  dear  Sir — I  was  absent  from  homo  all 
daj  jesterdax,  and  when  I  got  jour  note  on  mj 
return  it  was  too  late  to  communicate  with  you. 
Froty  the  tenour  of  Mr.  Anstej's  note,  which  jou 
enclojfed,  I  fear  he  must  liavc  supposed  that  I 
desired  personally  to  intrude  on  him ;  but  I  hope 
JOU  will  recollect  that  though  I  expressed  tliat  I 
should  be  gratified  if  the  pnpers  relating  to  my 
aff&ir  were  called  for  and  obtained,  I  at  the  same 
time  said  I  could  not  myself  take  any  steps  to 
cause  their  production,  and  that  I  was  parti- 
cularly anxious  to  aroid  personally  agitating  in 
the  matter.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  should 
have  caused  unnecessary  trouble  to  Mr.  Anstey 
in  seeking  a  meeting  with  that  gentleman;  but 
under  the  circumstances  the  delay  in  receiving 
your  note  prevented  the  possibility  of  my  respond- 
ing to  his  invitation.  I  am  greatly  obliged  to 
you  for  the  trouble  you  have  kindly  taken  on  my 
behalf,  and  hope,  if  you  liavo  an  opportunity,  you 
will  kindly  add  to  my  obligations  by  explaining  to 
Mr,  Anstey  how  I  was  prevented  from  attending 
to  his  summons  yesterday.  —  Yours  very  sin- 
cerely, *'J.   Ol'TBAM. 

"  Tuesday." 

Mr.  WAKLEY  said,  the  hon.  Baronet 
seemed  to  be  sorry  that  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Member  for  Youghal  had  not,  for  his 
own  sake,  withdrawn  what  he  had  stated  ; 
but  he  begged  to  ask  whether  Colonel 
Outram  did  in  any  respect  deny  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  allegations  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  made  in  his  state- 
ment to  the  House;  and,  if  not,  he  should 
like  to  know  whether  the  hon.  Baronet 
considered  he  had  gained  anything  Jby 
bringing  this  question  before  the  House? 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  said,  the 
letter  which  the  hon.  Baronet  had  just 
rca*!  was  not  written  in  answer  to  any 
offer  of  his  (Mr.  Anstey's),  but  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Browne's  offer  to  procure  an  inter- 
riew  between  him  and  Colonel  Outram; 
and  his  (Mr.  Anstey 's)  letter  was  to  the 
effect  that  he  would  save  Colonel  Outram 
the  trouble  of  seeking  him,  for  he  would 
call  on  that  gallant  officer  himself. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

MILITIA  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time." 

Sir  De  LACY  EVANS  moved  that 
the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day 
three  months.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  stated  that  the  intention  of  the 
Bill  no  doubt  was  to  place  the  national  de- 
fences in   a  more   satisfactory   condition 


than  they  were  in  at  present;  and  that  intoi- 
tion  he  did  not  wish  to  oppose.     The  late 
Gorernment  as  well  as  the  present  had  dis- 
tmctl}*  stated  their  opinion  that  some  met* 
sure  with  this  view  sbould  be  adopted;  hot 
great  authorities,  both  naral  and  militaij, 
had  expressed  opposite  opinions  on  theqoei- 
tion ;  and  it  must  therefore  be  eoneedad  that 
the  absolute  necessity  of  a  Bill  like  that  be- 
fore  the  House  was  at  least  inrolTed  in  em- 
siderable  uncertaintT.      At  the  same  time 
he,  for  one,  did  not  object  to  the  objeet  of 
the  Bill;  his  objection  rather  being  that  be 
did  not  think  it  was  calculated  to  effect  ill 
own  object.     He  confessed,  howeTer,  that 
if  they  were  to  have  any  Bill  at  sJl,  be 
should  have  preferred  the  Bill  of  the  late 
Government  to  the  present;  and  he  greatly 
regretted  that  the  present  Goremnient  hid 
not  contented  themselves  with  taking  vp 
the  Bill  of  their  predecessors.     There  wu 
an  important  difference  between  the  two 
measures.     The  former,  instead  of  rewaid- 
ing  the  volunteer  with  a  bonntj,  allowed  Idf 
volunteering  to  count  for  a  year's  service,  ■ 
and,  in  the  second  place,  did  nut  withdraws 
man  from  his  locality;  while  the  present  BiH 
obliged  him  to  serve  in  anv  part  cSf  the  Kinf* 
dom.  liloreover,  in  the  ballot  as  first  propos- 
ed, allowance  was  made  for  the  police  sad 
civil  force,  which,  of  course,  greatly  diminiih- 
ed  the  chances  of  being  drawn.    The  fomer 
Bill  also  went  to  encourage  the  enrolment 
of  volunteer  corps;  and  he  was  qnite  at  s 
loss  to  understand  the  cause  of  the  decided 
discouragement  which  the  present  Ghrren- 
ment  gave  to  such  corps.      He  conld  see 
nothing  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  Kkely  - 
to  lead  to  a  rupture  of  the  existing  peace, 
or  to  a  dangerous  alteration   in   the  in- 
ternational relations  of  this  country  and 
those    of   the   Continent.     The    cost   of 
the   militia  was  estimated  at   400,0001., 
while   the   statement  originally  made  by 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  late 
Government  was  200,0001. ;    but  he  (Sir 
De  L.  Evans)  thought  that  they  conld  place 
no  reliance  upon  the  sum  of  even  400,000{. 
being  sufficient.      Supposing  that  90,000 
men  were  levied  for  the  militia,  6L  per 
man  would  require  a  sum  of  300,00M.;  and 
was  it  probable  that  100,000^.  woold  de- 
fray the  charge  of  clothing,  arming,  psj- 
ing,  and  the  machinery  connected  with  toe 
raising  of  the  men?     Dr.  Adam   Smiih 
wrote  thus : — 

**  When  a  oirilised  nation  depends  for  its  de- 
fence upon  a  militia,  it  is  at  all  timet  expoead  to 
bo  conquered  by  any  barbarous  nation  wliieh  bap- 
pens  to  be  in  its  neighboarhood.  It  is  <mlj  if 
means,  therefore,  of  a  standinf  anny  tliat  the  eivi- 
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tbs  people  of  this  cuuntr;  (hut  thej  iboiild 
uoir  De  relieved  from  a,  lurgB  praporlian  of  Iha 
cbargo   which  has   hilberto  been   imposed   npon 


llMtion  of  Knjr  eountrr  can  be  perpetuated 

■erred  for  anj  coniidenble  time." 

He  had  Bt&ted  tbat  he  was  aniious  not  to 

oppose  the  augment&tian   of  the  ilefences 

of  the  country,  and  he  thought  he  could    GoTernor  Sir  W.  Colebrooke,  writirgfrom 

auggest  ft  mode  of  increasing  the  effec- 

tire  force  without  adding  to  the  estimatei. 

He  thought  tliat  if  we   were   to  have  a 


tnililia  at  all  it  should  bt 
hers,  and  thoroughljr  disciplined,  so  as  tc 
approxiniBie  in  iteadiness  utid  efficiency  er 
much  as  possible  to  the  regular  troops. 
The  most  practicable,  most  effective,  and 
inost  economical  means  for  placLoe  our  mili- 
tary armament  at  home  on 
footing  for  defence,  would  he  t 
at  home  the  troops  which  were  now  worse 
than  uselessly  spread  over  our  Colonies. 
As  the  late  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had 
recently  suggested,  make  some  arraoge- 
m eat  by  which  the  Colonies  could-be  in- 
dnced  to  organise  local  forces  for  their  own 
defeoce.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  added  . 
his  opinion  that  if  our  defences  must  be   ^^^  objeetiona 


Barbedoes,  August  1851,  thus  expressed 
himself: — 

"The  expenditure  of  Great  Britain  in  Barba- 
boea  it  proportionatel)'  larger  than  in  the  otber  is- 
lands, being  the  Lead-quartera  of  the  entire  com- 
mand in  the  West  Indies ;  and  aome  reduction  of 
Che  aggregate  charge  might  be  effected  if  Che  troopa 
could  be  eoncencruted  in  EJarbadoet  a  .d  the  other 
principal  ataCions — a  meaaure  which  would  proba- 
bly lead  to  the  formation  of  au  eSeotiie  police  and 
inatabulary   in   the  ialanda   whenco  the;  were 


Coi'fii,  since  the  peace,  had  cost  in  new 
fortifications,  ordnance  buildings,  and  bar- 
racks. 456.0002.;  of  which  the  lonitins 
paid  307.000i.,  and  Great  Britain  1 48,000/. 
Whereas    the   report  of    the   Committee 


According  to  Lord  Gnj't 


crlaken  ; 


wt,  then 


works 


a  of  tl 


,   increased— 

"  The  queatioD  nai  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  maka  that  increased  provlaion  by  adding 
B  small  nnmb«'  of  disciplined  soldiers  to  the  re- 
gular arm;,  rather  than  by  raising  a  large  number 
of  nndiieiplined  troopa,  who,  ho  belieted,  never 
could  be  made  part  of  the  organised  and  effective 
foroea  of  the  eountrj,  lie  believed  iC  would  be 
impossible  to  withdraw  80,000  men  from  Che  pur- 
suits of  trade  without  great  derangement." 

However  this  might  be,  it  was  certain  tbat 
the  withdrawal,  more  or  less,  of  our  ti'oops 
from  those  foreign  possessions  and  colonies 
where  they  were  not  needed,  would  furnish 
a  most  efficient  augmentation  of  the  mili- 
tary force  for  the  home  defence  of  the 
country.  He  would  quote  some  authorita- 
tive opinions  as  to  not  merely  the  safety, 
but  expediency,  of  such  a  withdrawal  of 
■aperaounilant  troops  from  our  Colonies. 
In  a  despatch  to  Lord  Elgin,  in  March, 
1851,  Eari  Grey  said— 

"  Canada  (in  comnion  with  the  other  British 
provineei  in  North  America)  now  possesaea  in  the 
most  ample  and  comploCe  manner  in  which  iC  ii 
pouible  that  she  should  enjo;  it,  the  advanCaga  of 
■elf-govemmenC  in  alt  Chat  relates  to  her  InterDal 
■Sairi.  It  appears  to  Uer  Majesty's  GoFommenC 
tbat  this  advantage  ought  Co  carry  with  it  corre- 
■pondlng  respon  si  bill  ties,  and  that  the  time  is  now 
cora*  when  the  people  of  Canada  most  be  called 
upon  to  take  upon  themaeliea  a  larger  share  than 
tbsjr  have  hitherto  done  of  eipenaes  which  are  in- 
curred on  this  account,  and  for  their  advantage. 
OTthese  cipenaea  b;  far  the  heaviest  ohargewhich 
Ihlls  upon  this  country  is  tbat  incurred  for  the 
military  pretention  of  the  province.  Looking  to 
tit*  rapid  progreia  which  Canada  is  now  maalng 
in  wealth  and  popuhLtion,  and  to  tho  prosperity 


the  forliflcations  ■ 
been  coniCrueted  towards  the  spa  ia.  Chat  they 
render  othor  fortiflcntiona  on  the  land  side  neces- 
sary also ;  otherwise  it  may  be  that  we  have  only 
ccDStructed  Ibrtiflcations  against  ourauivea.  If 
Corfu  had  been  left  undefended,  it  aould  nevei- 
have  been  held  against  agreaC  naval  Power  ;  buC, 
as  it  is,  being  fortified,  it  imposes  upon  us,  in  tho 
event  of  a  war,  the  ineonvenienC  necessity  of  main- 
taining a  largo  garrison  there." 

With  regard  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  Sir  C. 
Napier,  who  had  been  thirteen  years  there, 
stated  before  the  Committee  in  1834  on 
Colonial  Expenditure,  tbat  he  considered 
1,000  men  would  he  a  sufficient  peace 
establishment  for  all  the  Seven  Islands. 
The  North  American  and  Weft  Indian 
colonial  service  absorbed  eighteen  regi- 
ments of  excellent  troops,  and  eighteen 
companies  of  artillery,  the  expense  of 
which  amounted  to  no  less  than  l,lflO,000{. 
Look  at  the  preposterous  force  we  kept 
up  in  these  dependencies :  In  Canada 
there  were  seven  regiments  of  British 
infantry,  including  the  Canadian  Rifles, 
and  seven  companies  of  artillery;  in  Hali- 
fax, three  regiments  of  infantm  and  two 
companies  of  artillery;  in  New  Brunswick, 
one  regiment  of  infantry,  and  one  company 
of  artillery;  in  Newfoundland,  one  Royal 
Newfoundland  oompanj,  and  one  company 
of  artillery;  344.  Total,  North  America, 
exclusive  of  Bermuda,  eleven  regimenta  of 
infantry,  eleven  companies  of  artillery, 
lome  engineers,  and  the  Newfoundland 
company.  In  the  West  Indies  there  were 
Gve  regiments  of  British  infantry,  three 
West  India  re^ments,  and  seven  com- 
paniea  of  artilleijr,  making,  with  the  eleven 
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in  Canada  and  Halifax,  &c.  eighteen.  Yet 
there  was  no  occasion  whatever,  unless, 
indeed,  for  police  services,  for  the  pre- 
sence of  these  large  bodies  of  troops  in 
these  different  localities.  Upon  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  he  had 
come  to  this  estimate,  that  we  had  1,000 
-men  too  many  at  Corfu,  where  a  total  of 
2,000  should  suffice;  at  St.  Helena,  400 
too  many;  in  Australia,  1,500  too  many; 
in  our  North  American  colonies,  6,000  too 
many;  in  the  West  Indies,  4,000  too  many; 
in  Ceylon,  500  too  many;  or,  upon  the 
whole,  including  1,600  from  the  Cape,  a 
force  of  15,000  men,  who  were  now  use- 
lessly engaged  in  the  Colonies,  weakening 
our  defences  at  home,  and  involving  a  much 
larger  expenditure  in  their  cost  than  would 
he  necessary  were  they  stationed  at  home. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  by  the  removal  to 
the  home  territory  of  these  troops  a  sav- 
ing of  from  200,000^.  to  300.000^.  per 
annum  might  be  effected  in  the  estimates 
for  their  maintenance.  While  thus  sug- 
gesting his  humble  opinions  as  to  the  best 
means  of  providing  for  the  internal  defence 
of  the  country,  he  begged  to  be  under- 
stood as  not  only  not  participating  in,  but 
even  as  repudiating,  the  alarmist  views  of 
our  position  which  had  been  put  forward 
by  so  many  gentlemen,  military  and  civil — 
views  which  occurred  to  him  as  not  un- 
likely to  operate,  more  or  loss,  as  invita- 
tions to  invasion.  The  landing  of  a  body 
of  troops  with  artillery,  material,  &c.,  was 
no  such  easy  matter,  even  after  they  had 
been  got  together  on  the  coast  ready  for 
embarcation,  in  itself  no  easy  business,  as 
he  could  himself  testify,  having  been  en- 
gaged in  the  embarcation  and  disembarca- 
tion  of  troops  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world.  Ho  would  illustrate  the  difficulties 
of  the  operation  by  some  extracts  from  the 
Wellington  Despatches,  On  August  1, 
1808,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  writing  to 
Viscount  Castlereagh,  said — 

**  I  have  this  day  commenced  my  disembarca- 
tion  in  the  river  of  Mondego,  because  I  am  appre- 
bensive  that  any  further  delay  might  tend  to  dis- 
courage the  country,  and  because  I  shall  expe- 
rience greater  facilities  in  making  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  movement  and  supply  of  the  army 
when  it  shall  be  on  shore  than  while  it  shall  con- 
tinue afloat.  The  landing  is  attended  with  some 
diflScultics,  even  here,  and  would  be  quite  impossi- 
ble if  we  had  not  the  cordial  assistance  of  the 
country,  &c." 

This  was  followed  by  a  memorandum,  or 
order,  for  the  Commissary  General,  re- 
quirinir,  in  order  to  move  forward  with 
10,000  men,  to  be  levied  in  the  country 
around — for   bread,    170  carts   and   130 


mules;  meat,  100  carts  (also  a  farther 
supply  of  carts);  spirits,  37  carts;  medi- 
cine chestsy  &Q,y  two  carts;  spare  muskets 
and  ammunition,  250  mules;  intrenching 
tools,  thirty  mules.  150  additional  carts, 
and  about  500  more  mules  were  ordered  to 
be  bought :  yet  stilU  four  days  afterwards 
came  the  intimation — "  Much  distressed 
for  want  of  about  150  mules."  Again,  on 
the  8th  of  August — 

**  I  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  oi^ganising 

my  commissariat I  shall  be  obliged 

to  leave  Spencer's  guns  behind  for  want  of  means 
of  moving  them  ;  ....  and  I  should  have 
been  obliged  to  leave  my  own  if  it  were  not  for 

the  horses  of  the  Irish  commissariat 

Let  nobody  ever  prevail  upon  you  to  send  a  corps 
to  any  part  of  Europe  without  horses  to  draw  theSlr 
guns." 

Again,  Sir  Arthur  having  moved  forward 
on  the  10th,  considered  that  in  doing  so 
he  was  acting  "  in  great  haste,"  and  at 
'*  great  inconvenience  to  the  army;*'  bat 
he  hastened  his  forward  movement  in  order 
to  save  a  depot  formed  at  Leiria.  After 
consuming  ten  days  in  disembarking  12,000 
men,  about  twenty  days  were  occupied  in 
reaching  Yimiera,  about  sixty  miles  from 
the  place  of  disembarcation,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  a  friendly  population,  of  aa 
auxiliary  native  force,  and  accompanied 
along  the  coast  by  a  British  squadron. 
He  doubted  very  much  the  facilities,  so 
called,  which  it  was  said  existed  for  the 
organisation  of  a  descent  upon  our  shores. 
It  would,  he  believed,  despite  all  that  bad 
been  said  and  written  to  the  contrary,  take 
a  considerable  number  of  days  to  transfer 
any  considerable  force  from  the  Continent 
to  our  shores;  and,  supposing  any  such 
force  landed  in  Kent  or  Sussex,  it  would 
take  them  ten  days  before  they  could  reach 
the  entrance  to  this  town.  To  make  snch 
a  descent  it  was  indispensable  that  the 
force  should  be  large,  say  60,000  or  80,000 
men.  To  embark  such  an  army,  with  its 
baggage,  horses,  and  artillery,  was  a  dif- 
ferent affair  to  so  many  men  going  aboard 
steamers  with  nought  but  their  portman- 
teaus. Why,  when  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton sailed  for  Portugal,  his  army  of 
12,000  men,  which  was  but  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  division  of  the  force  he  had 
described,  was  ten  days  in  embarking, 
and  three  weeks  from  making  port  to 
amving  at  the  spot,  sixty  miles  np  the 
country,  where  he  fought  his  first  engage- 
ment. The  sudden  arrival  of  a  French 
army  in  this  metropolis  was  then  simply  an 
impossibility.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  said,  that  the  whole  regular  force 
which  we  could  bring  to  interpose  between 
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Buch  an  army  and  the  metropolis  would  be 
25,000;  and  that,  of  course,  all  that  such 
a  handful  could  do  would  be  to  hold  the 
enemy  in  check  as  much  as  possible,  but 
to  retreat  before  the  advancing  army  and 
leave  London  to  defend  itself.  Well,  sup- 
posing that  to  be  done,  he  did  not  think 
the  taking  of  a  city  containing  2,000,000 
inhabitants  would  be  found  such  an  easy  task. 
Let  them  recollect  what  had  happened  late- 
ly at  Rome,  which  had  200  times  fewer  in- 
habitants. *  When  he  recollected,  also,  the 
spirit  recently  evinced  by  the  people  of  this 
country  in  arming  and  enrolling  themselves, 
he  could  not  but  believe  the  taking  of  such 
an  enormous  city  to  be  impossible.  But 
he  utterly  denied  that  25,000  only  could 
be  brought  against  an  invading  army.  We 
were  not  so  deplorably  off  for  military  de- 
fence as  some  writers  and  speakers  seemed 
•  to  imagine.  Taking  the  Army  Estimates 
for  this  year,  he  found  that,  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  (exclusive  of  India),  we  had  of 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  rank 
and  file,  in  round  numbers,  102,000  troops; 
of  engineers  and  artillery,  in  round  num- 
bers, 15,500;  being  a  tutal  of  the  three 
arms  of  117,000.  Of  these  we  had  at 
home,  infantry  and  cavalry,  including  offi- 
cers and  non-commissioned  officers,  58,519; 
of  the  Ordnance  corps,  9,300,  being  three- 
fifths  of  the  whole  force;  total  at  home  of 
the  three  arms,  67,800.  The  facilities  of 
railway  transit  from  Ireland  and  the  most 
remote  parts  of  this  country,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  electric  telegraph,  brought 
them  all  within  a  few  days'  distance.  Pro- 
bably in  four  days,  or  at  most  a  week, 
that  number  of  men  might  be  collected 
to  defend  London.  Then  there  were  the 
Marines  on  shore — admirable  troops — in 
number,  5,300,  and  who,  in  common  with 
the  Marines  afloat,  were  trained  to  the  use 
of  cannon,  the  total  representing  73,100 
regular  troops  at  home,  besides  the  pen- 
sioners, of  whom  12,000,  out  of  the  16,000, 
were  available  on  emergency;  in  all  85,000 
troops.  Of  the  Marine  artillery  there  were 
four  companies  on  shore,  provided  with, 
he  believed,  about  twenty  field  guns;  and 
it  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  General 
Sir  H.  Ross,  the  Adjutant  General  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  that  there  would  be  eighty 
field  guns  ready  to  take  the  field  if  addi- 
tional horses  were  provided.  Leaving, 
therefore,  12,000  military  police  in  Ire- 
land, more  effective  and  competent  for  de- 
tached duties  than  20,000  of  the  line, 
there  were  for  the  defence  of  the  metro- 
polis 85,000  men,  and  100  guns  fit  for  of- 


fensive as  well  as  defensive  action — a  force 
which,  he  ventured  to  say,  would  give  a 
very  good  account  of  any  army  that  could 
land  in  England.  Those  were  independent 
of  4,000  pensioners,  13,000  yeomanry 
cavalry,  8,000  dockyard  men,  and  5,000 
coast  guards.  lie  must  regret  then  that 
Government  had  not  waited  for  a  new  Par- 
liament, to  the  decision  of  which  he  thought 
it  most  proper  to  refer  this  important  ques- 
tion; and,  believing  that  any  addition  to 
our  defences  of  the  description  thus  con- 
templated by  the  Government  were  unne- 
cessary, and  that,  if  additional  defences 
were  necessary,  they  would  be  much  better, 
more  efficiently  and  economically  obtained 
by  reducing  our  colonial  army,  he  should 
move  as  an  Amendment  that  the  Bill  be 
read  that  day  three  months. 

Mr.  rich  said,  he  had  great  pleasure 
in  seconding  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  General,  who  had,  he  thought, 
most  effectually  disposed  of  the  statement 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  that  in  the 
event  of  an  enemy's  landing  we  could  not 
bring  more  than  25,000  men  to  bear 
against  him.  He  could  only  account  for 
that  statement  by  concluding  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  thrown  Ireland 
entirely  out  of  the  question :  but,  consid- 
ering the  facilities  of  communication  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  it  was  absurd  to 
suppose  that  men  in  Ireland  were  not  as 
available  as  any  in  England.  It  was  upon 
these  one-sided  and  incomplete  statements 
that  the  alarm  which  pervaded  the  nation 
had  been  created.  IJpon  the  showing, 
however,  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self there  was  no  particular  urgency  for 
this  measure;  and  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  had  in  another 
place  alleged  the  very  amicable  state  of 
our  foreign  relations,  as  affording  the  most 
fit  opportunity  for  increasing  our  defences 
without  creating  in  foreign  countries  feel- 
ings of  alarm  or  jealousy.  There  was  no  im- 
mediate necessity,  then,  which  could  justify 
an  expiring  Parliament  in  imposing  upon 
the  country  so  large  an  expenditure,  when 
the  approaching  dissolution  afforded  so  ap- 
propriate an  opportunity  of  testing  public 
opinion  upon  the  subject.  In  the  absence 
of  this  urgency,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man alluded  to  hidden  dangers  from  the 
smouldering  embers  of  democracy,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  with  some  inconsistency 
dwelt  on  the  large  standing  armies  of 
the  despotic  Powers  as  a  cause  of  alarm. 
With   reference    to  these    apprehensions 
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of   invasion,    it    should  not  be   forgotten    instilled  into  them  a  sort  of  ■entimentof 
that  foreign  Powers  required  to  maintain    military  power,  would  be  rerj  apt  to  atail 
larger  armies  than  our  own,  on   account    themselves  of  it  when  the  opportunity  pr^ 
of  the  elements  of  disturbance  by  which    sen  ted  itself.     Meanwhile,  the  elmsset  wbt 
they  were  threatened  internally;  and  owing   were  interested  in  the  preaenration  of  order, 
to  this  circumstance  he  thought  it  highly    would  be  left  as  they  now  were,  totally  ig- 
improbable  that  any  concentration  of  force    norant  of  military  exercises.     But  if,  « 
could  take  place  sufficient  to  cause  any    the  other  hand,  the  industrioaa  poor  were 
material  danger  to  this  country.     The  de-    compelled  by  the  ballot  to  join  the  nnkiof 
mocratic  party  would  give  sufficient  employ-    the  militia,  they  would  lose  not  only  their 
roent  to  all  the  autocratic  force.    But  were    temporary  wages,  but  their  reg^ular  emplof- 
the  cause  for  alarm  greater  than  it  was,    ment,  which  would  be  filled  op  during  thar 
he   should  be  inclined  to  rely  upon  that    twenty-one  days*  absence  at  drill     They 
other  arm  of  defence — the  Navy — which    would  thus  be  reduced  from  their  hnmMs 
had  stood  England  in  such  good  stead  upon    but  safe  position  in  life,  and  be  degnM 
all  emergencies.     Some   hon.  Gentlemen    to  tho  condition  and  habits  of  the  reeklen 
conceived  that  the  appliance  of  steam  di-   class;  while  the  conviction  that  they  had 
minished  the  efficiency  of  that  branch  of   been  pressed  down  by  this  harsh  opermtioa 
our  defence;  but  he  should  be  inclined  to   of  the  law,  would  augment  anj  feeling  of 
think  that  the  advantages  of  a  dominant   discontent  that  they  might  preTiouslj  lisfe 
Navy   would   be   much    increased   by   it;    entertained.    And  shonld  these  men esespe 
and  if  the  unwieldy  flotilla  of    a  foreign    such  ruin  by  the  purchase  of  substitotai. 
Power  should  be  launched  against  £ng-   the  effect  would  be  nearly  to  put  an  end  to 
land,  he  believed  our  sailors  would  give  j  the  operation  of  the  bonntj;  for,  as  necei- 
a  rery  good  account  of  it.     But  still,  two   sarily  much  more  than  the  bounty  wonU 
successive  Administrations  having  declared   bo  obtained  for  acting  as  a  substitnte,  it 
in  the  face  of  the  country,  and  with  the   would  follow  that  when  the  30,000  addi- 
whole   weight  of   their   official    responsi- ,  tional  men  came  to  be  enrolled  in  1853,  lo 
bility,  that  our  defences  were  insufficient,    men  would  volunteer  for  the  bounty,  know- 
he   felt  that   such   assertions   from   such  i  ing  by  experience  that  so  much  more  coiiM 
quarters  might  provoke  a   demonstration   bo  obtained  for  a  substitute.     The  demand 
against  this  country  which  it  would  cost '  for  substitutes  being  thereby  increased,  the 
us  more  to  ward  off  thnn  would  bo  required  '  price  would  rise  to  an  oppressire  height 
to  put  those  defences  in  a  more  efficient  [  The  Government  would  then  be  obliged  to 
state.     Under  these  circumstances  he  was  ,  raise  the  bounty  in  order  to  obtain  toIqii- 
prepared  to  examine  the  Bill  now  before  the  .  teers,  aud  keep  down  the  price  of  snb- 
House.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman   pro-  ■  stitutes;  but  this  would  have  only  a  teoh 
posed   to  raise   altogether   89,000   men.  ■  porary  effect,  for  the  price  of  substitntei 
With  what  an  amount  of  disturbance  and  j  would  also  soon  correspondingly  rise.    Ba- 
discontent  those  men  would  be  raised  if ;  course  would  then  be  had  to  the  ballot,  and 
the  ballot  should  be  had  recourse  to,  to  any   it  would,  ere  long,  be  employed  with  sneh 


extent,  he  left  the  House  to  judge;  hut  if 
the  bounty  system  should  prevail,  what 
would  be  the  class  of  men  who  would  take 
advantage  of  it  ?  We  could  not  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  we  had  among  our 
population  a  large  mass  of  unsettled,  half- 
educated,  and  discontented  persons,  either 
congregated  in  the  towns,  or  spread  over 
the  rural  districts,  who  having  received 
little  from  society,  conceived  they  owed  it 
still  less;  it  was  from  this  class  that  the 
militiamen  who  might  take  the  bounty 
would  be  chiefly  derived.  Riots  and  dis- 
turbances had  occurred  in  this  country, 
and  he  feared  would  always  recur.  Now, 
the  people  who  took  part  in  those  riots 
were  the  very  persons  to  whom  Ilcr  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  proposed  to  impart  a  mili- 
tary organisation,  and  who,  thus  having  had 

Mr.BieK 


stringency,  and  would  inflict  such  miseiy 
on  so  many  classes,  that  the  result  would 
be  that  the  Goyemment  would  be  foreed  to 
abandon  its  militia  system  altogether.  The 
class,  however,  to  which  he  had  referred, 
and  which  he  thought  so  objectionable  as 
temporary  militiamen,  was  the  rerj  clais 
from  which  the  Army  was  chiefly  and  most 
usefully  recruited,  for  there  a  permanent  oe* 
cupation  and  discipline  settled  their  habits, 
and  they  became  some  of  our  best  sol^tiert. 
Tho  militia  bounty  would,  howe?er»  pre* 
vent  their  enlisting,  for  it  was  not  liray 
they  would  accept  a  few  shillings  bounty 
for  the  Army,  when  they  could  get  51.  or 
61.  for  five  years*  senrice  of  only  three 
weeks  each  year  in  the  militia.  But  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  faneied  that  hs 
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could  provide  against  this  by  extending  the 
age  for  vohmteering  in  the  railitia  beyond 
that  at  which  recruits  were  received  in  the 
Army.  Now,  of  all  persons  between  18  and 
35,  four-fifths  are  noarried,  but  by  far  the 
greatest  number  are  between  25  and  35, 
Bo  that  probably  the  bulk  of  volunteers 
trould  be  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25, 
that  is  to  say,  the  ages  between  which  en- 
listment for  the  Array  takes  place.  But 
if  they  got  married  men,  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  leavincr  their  wives  and  fami- 
lies  dependent  on  the  rates,  in  case  of  call- 
ing out  the  militia  in  time  of  war  ?  Serious, 
however,  as  these  objections  were,  they 
might  perhaps  be  submitted  to,  if,  after  all, 
the  force  to  be  raised  should  be  an  efficient 
force,  capable  of  facing  a  well-disciplined 
army  in  the  field.  But  he  maintained  that 
this  was  plainly  impossible.  He  found  that  an 
army  recruit  when  enlisted  was  put  to  drill 
for  four  months,  during  which  time  he  was 
placed  in  barracks  among  other  soldiers, 
and  had  the  instructions  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced drill  sergeants  and  drill  corporals  to 
assist  him  in  learning  his  duties.  At  the  end 
of  the  four  mouths'  drill,  another  month's 
instruction  was  required  before  he  was  per- 
mitted to  mount  guard;  and  it  ought  to 
be  remembered  that  when  at  length  he  did 
take  his  place  as  a  regular  soldier,  he  joined 
the  ranks  of  old  experienced  soldiers,  whose 
steadiness  and  discipline  tended  to  correct 
his  unsteadiness  and  want  of  discipline.  But 
a  militiaman  had  none  of  these  advantages. 
He  (Mr.  Rich)  would  like  to  know  where 
the  Government  expected  to  get  drill  ser- 
geants to  drill  the  80,000  men  they  pro- 
posed to  raise  as  a  militia  force.  Had  it 
even  entered  into  their  heads  to  inquire 
how  many  men  a  sergeant  was  capable  of 
drilling  ?  If  it  had,  they  must  have  found 
•that  the  number  was  not  very  large;  and, 
besides,  they  would  find  that  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  collect  more  than  2,000  men  ca- 
pable of  teaching  drill;  that,  in  fact,  dril- 
ling, like  all  other  teaching,  required  a 
peculiar  tact.  Then,  again,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  ordinary  soldier 
was,  in  general,  from  the  very  fact  of  his 
enlistment  for  years,  disposed  to  learn, 
whereas  the  ballot  or  bounty  militiamen 
could  have  no  such  inducement.  It  was 
proposed  that  they  should  be  required  to 
attend  drill  for  three  weeks  in  the  year 
only;  for  the  other  forty-nine  weeks  they 
would  be  endeavouring  to  earn  their  liveli- 
hood. The  consequence  would  be,  that 
duritig  the  three  weeks*  drill  they  would  be 
•thinking  of  how  and  where  they  should  get 


employment,  or  what  they  were  to  do  when 
their  exercises  were  over.     The  yeomanry 
corps  had  been  cited  as  a  proof  of  what 
might  be  expected  from  a  militia  force;  but 
the  two  cases  were  as  different  as  it  was 
possible  to  coKceive.     The  yeomanry  corps 
were  a  voluntary  force,   who  took  a  pride 
in  their  exercises,  and  among  the  different 
regiments  of  which  there  was  great  emula- 
tion.    Could  this  be  expected  of  these  bal- 
lot and  bounty  men  ?  He  repeated  it  would 
be  found  impossible  to  make  the  militia 
force  efficient  under  the  system  proposed 
by  the    Government.       They  might    rest 
assured  that,  as  there  was  no  royal  road 
to  mathematics,  so  there  was  no  short  cut 
to  the  acquisition  of  military  qualifications. 
To  make  a  good  and  efficient  soldier,  re- 
quired time  and  patient  instruction,  long 
association  with  an  experienced  soldiery, 
the  hard   experiences  of  a  field  life,  the 
march,  the  guard-room,  and  the  barracks. 
But  it  must  be  especially  considered  that 
the  service   with   which  these  militiamen 
would   be   entrusted,  was   the  defence  of 
everything    nearest    and   dearest   to   us; 
and   he   asked  whether   it  would   not   be 
worse  than  rash  to  commit  such  an  inesti- 
mable charge  to  what,  in  a  military  sense, 
would  be  an  undisciplined  rabble?     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Walpole)  had 
referred  to  a  fact  which  he  cited  as  a  proof 
of   militia   discipline.     He   said,    that   on 
reading  Napier's   History  of  the  Penin- 
sular War,  he  observed  it  stated  that,  out 
of  16,000  men  engaged  at  the  battle  of 
Talavera,    a  very  large   part  was   drawn 
from  the  militia,  and  that  they  went  into 
Spain  so  recently  before  the  engagement 
that  a  great  portion  of  them  bore  on  their 
accoutrements  their  former  numbers  in  con- 
nexion with  the  militia.     But  the  fact  was 
that  these  men,  before  proceeding  to  Spain, 
had  had  the  discipline  and  had  been  doing 
all  the  duties  of  regular  troops,  with  the 
exception  only  that  they  had  been  doing 
these   duties   in    England.     These  troops 
had  nothing  but  the  bare  name  of  militia 
in   common    with   the    unformed    masses 
now  proposed  to  bo  raised.     Having  thus 
pointed  out  what  appeared  to  him  the  utter 
inefficiency  of  the   measure  proposed   by 
Government,  and  having  admitted  that  our 
defences  might  require  to   be  improved, 
he  was  ready  to  make  such  suggestions 
as   he  thought  would   attain   that  result 
at    a    much    less    expense    than    would 
be  incurred  by  the  Government  measure, 
and,  at  the  same  time,   furnish  an  effi- 
cient, instead  of  an  inefficient,  supply  of 
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men.  The  gallant  General  (Sir  De  L. 
Evans)  had  pointed  out  how  we  might  in- 
crease the  numher  of  our  regular  troops 
at  homo  without  adding  to  the  amount  of 
the  Army.  Whether  that  was  a  prudent 
plan  or  not,  was  a  question  upon  which  he 
(Mr.  Rich)  would  not  then  enter;  but  he 
would  at  once  say,  that  much  as  he  object- 
ed to  increasing  the  Army — strong  as 
were  the  financial  as  well  as  constitutional 
objections  to  a  large  standing  Army — ho 
would  infinitely  prefer  incurring  all  the 
risks  of  adopting  such  a  course,  in  the 
event  of  any  danger  of  a  foreign  attack, 
rather  than  support  the  plan  which  was 
embodied  in  the  Bill  now  before  the  House. 
There  was,  however,  no  need  of  such  an 
expensive  force.  Before  resorting  to  that 
last  expedient,  it  would  be  better  to  encou- 
rage the  spiritof  volunteering  which  appear- 
ed so  strong  in  the  heart  of  the  country  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  by  means 
of  which  all  classes  of  the  community 
might  be  brought  to  combine  for  the  com- 
mon defence;  whereas  the  tendency  of 
this  Bill  was  to  consign  it  to  the  reckless 
class  to  which  he  had  referred,  and  to 
the  territorial  class  from  which  the  offi- 
cers were  to  be  taken.  There  was  danger 
lest  these  two  classes  might,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  combine ;  and,  indeed, 
hejrather  thought  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
present  Government  to  encourage  a  depend- 
ence on,  and  a  following  of,  the  upper  class 
by  the  very  lowest  classes.  A  good  deal  of 
derision  was  occasionally  cast  upon  the  yeo- 
manry; a  derision,  however,  in  which  he 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  join.  He 
thought  the  yeomanry  corps  contained  the 
germ  of  a  good  system;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  while  he  regarded  the  yeomanry  ar- 
rangement as  a  good  one,  he  thought  it 
capable  of  considerable  improvement,  and 
that  it  might  with  advantage  be  combined 
with  the  spirit  of  the  measure  which  was 
proposed  by  the  noble  Lord  who  was  lately 
at  the  head  of  the  Government.  lie  did 
not  see  why  the  voluntary  system,  in  com- 
bination with  certain  organisations,  should 
not  be  extended  to  the  great  cities  and 
towns  of  the  empire,  who  might  each  have 
its  volunteer  corps  under  the  management 
of  its  own  municipality.  There  would  thus 
be  obtained  a  force  which  would  be  useful 
as  an  auxiliary,  though  no  doubt  unfit  to 
cope  hand  to  hand  with  regular  troops.  He 
did  not  see  why  volunteer  rifle  corps,  and 
artillery  corps,  and  divers  other  corps, 
might  not  be  raised  for  the  defence  of  those 
towns,  under  the  sanction  and  encouragc- 
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ment  of  Government.  He  thought,  also* 
that,  following  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose,  the  police  force,  both 
urban  and  rural,  might  be  made  available 
for  local  defence  by  training  the  men  to 
the  use  of  firearms.  It  was  well  known 
that  in  the  police  force  there  wer^  some 
thousands  of  old  soldiers,  who  would  of 
course  be  found  particularly  useful  if  such 
a  plan  were  adopted.  The  Rural  Police 
Act  was  working  advantageously  over 
about  half  England,  and  if  it  was  rendered 
compulsory  upon  the  rest  of  the  counties  to 
adopt  its  provisions,  as  he  thought  it  now 
should,  there  would  be  a  rural  police  force 
of  at  least  8,000  men.  This,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  Scotch  police  and  that  of 
London,  and  of  the  other  towns  through- 
out the  empire,  would  anionnt  to  some 
16,000  intelligent  and  active  men,  who 
would  be  of  tho  utmost  use  for  local  de- 
fensive operations.  The  artificers  in  the 
dockyards,  to  the  amount  of  10,000  men* 
had  for  many  years  been  drilled  and  trained 
so  as  to  bo  always  available  for  purposes  of 
defence.  In  the  same  way,  although  the 
pensioners  who  were  now  enrolled,  would 
not  be  capable  of  going  through  a  long 
series  of  operations,  yet  they  would  be  of 
the  utmost  use,  in  combination  with  our 
Army,  in  repelling  a  hostile  descent.  They 
at  present  consisted  of  about  63,000  men, 
of  whom  about  2,000  were  in  the  Aos- 
tralasian  and  North  American  Colonies, 
where  they  had  done  good  service.  Of 
the  remainder,  about  32,000  were  effete, 
being  above  65  years  of  age;  but  there 
were  28,000  between  55  and  35  years  of 
age.  Of  these,  28,000  under  55  years  of 
age,  there  were  some  5,000  who  were  dis- 
abled by  various  causes;  2,000  more  were 
employed  on  railways  and  in  certain  situa- 
tions of  trust,  from  which  it  would  be  in- 
convenient to  those  who  employed  them, 
and  hard  to  themselves,  that  they  should 
be  taken  away.  There  remained  some- 
where about  19,000  who  might  be  taken 
to  be  efficient  soldiers;  but  2,000  of  these 
were  excused  from  the  annual  drills,  yet 
were  told  off  in  battalions,  and  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency  might  be  called 
out.  Upon  the  whole,  he  reckoned  there 
would  be  a  pensioner  force  of  the  first  class 
of  some  18,500.  But  it  was  found  that  the 
influx  of  men  who  retired  after  twenty-one 
years*  service  was  greater  than  the  efflux 
of  pensioners  who  had  passed  the  age  of  55. 
Taking  that  into  account,  he  calculated  that 
this  pensioner  force  would  amount,  on  the 
present  system,  by  the  end  of  next  year. 
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to  some  20,000,  the  greater  part  of  vfhom 
had  probably  been  more  under  fire  than  one- 
half  the  regular  Array,  and  it  would  probably 
be  difficult  to  find  a  steadier  body  of  men 
suitable  to  meet  a  sudden  emergency.     The 
noble  Lord  now  at  the  head  of  the  Ord- 
nance (Viscount  Hardinge)  had  rendered 
great  services  to  his  country  in  Spain,  in 
Belgium,  in  India,  in  that  and  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  and  in  the  Cabinet; 
but  he  (Mr.  Rich)  thought,  however  bril- 
liant  those   services   had   been,  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  rendered  no  service  likely 
to  be  of  more  permanent  value  than  that  by 
vhich  he  effected  the  progressive  and  per- 
manent embodying  of  this  reserve  force  of 
military  pensioners.     Those  men  might  be 
called^out,  and  ready  for  action,  within  24 
hours,  and  they  could  be  conveyed  by  the 
railway,  fresh,  hearty,  and  ready  for  imme- 
diate service,  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
spot  where  they  might  be  required  to  act. 
This  force  might,  moreover,  be  very  largely 
increased.     He  believed  that  of  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  retired  annually  from  the 
Army  without  having  completed  15  years' 
service,  after  allowing  for  those  who  retired 
in   consequence  of  wounds,   or  under  cir- 
cumstances which  rendered  them  unfit  for 
active    duty,   there   would   remain    about 
1,200  who  settled  in  this  country,  and  who 
would  be  willing  to  join  the  pensioners'  bat- 
talions.    Taking  this  as  the  annual  sup- 
ply, he   might  calculate  that  during  the 
last  12  years  some  14,000  men  had  retired 
from  the  service,  who  would  be  ready  and 
anxious   to  join  the  pensioner  battalions 
upon  the  promise  of  a  small  deferred  pension. 
There  was   another  source  from  which  a 
much  larger  and  continuous  supply  might 
be  drawn.    The  noble  Lord  (Mr.  Fox  Maule, 
Lord  Panmure)  who  lately  presided  at  the 
War  Office,  where  he  believed  he  had  the 
character  of  being  one  of  the  best  Secretaries 
who  ever  held  the  office,  introduced  in  1847 
a  Bill,  limiting  the  service  of  soldiers  to  10 
years,  but  giving  them  the  option,  at  the 
end  of  the  10  years,  of  re-enlisting  for  a  fur- 
ther period  of  1 1  years,  with  the  capacity  of 
becoming  entitled  to  pensions  at  the  expi- 
ration of   such  service.     The  noble  Lord 
included  in  this  measure  a  clause  by  which 
the  men  who  re-enlisted  should  have  the 
option,  when  they  had  completed  four  qr 
^YB   years    of    their   renewed    service,  of 
either   continuing    their    unexpired    time 
in   the   regular  Array,  or   of   serving  for 
double  that   time  in  the  pensioners*  bat- 
talion,   on    the    understanding   that   their 
pensions  should  go  on  gradually  increasing 


until  they  reached  the  amount  they  would 
have    received    after    twenty-one    years' 
active  service.     That  clause  was,  ho  re- 
gretted to  say,  withdrawn ;  for  he  believed 
that,  had  it  been  adopted,  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  men  now  enlisted  for  ten  years 
would  have  worked   out  their  service  in 
the    reserved    force.      It  was,    however, 
competent,  for  the  Government  to  obtain 
authority  by  which  those  men  might  bo 
yet  retained   by  pensions   on  completing 
the  term  of  service  in  the  way  contem- 
plated by  the  noble  Lord  the  late  Secre- 
tary at  War.     By  such  means  10,000  or 
12,000    additional    first-class     pensioners 
might  be  easily  obtained.     He  thought  he 
had  thus  shown  that  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  establish  a  large  combined  force  of  re- 
gulars and  of  pensioners  of  not  less  than 
80,000  or  90,000   men,  who,  in  case  of 
danger,  might  be  disposed  by  the   Com- 
mander-in-Chief  in    such   positions    with 
regard   to   the  railroads  and    coasts  that 
they  might  mutually  support  each  other, 
and  might  be  brought   to  bear  upon  any 
point    where    an    attack    was    expected. 
They  had  a  constabulary  force  of  14,000 
men  in  Ireland;  16,000  policemen  in  this 
country  might  be  armed,  and   trained  to 
the  use   of  arms,   under  the  regulations 
he    proposed;   they  had    10,000   men  in 
the  dockyard   battalions,   and   13,000   of 
the  old  or  second-class  pensioners,  who, 
though   unfit  for  field   operations,  might 
be  stationed  in  defence  of  towns  and  forts. 
They   would,   from    these    sources,   have 
a  garrison  force  of  50,000  men,  of  whom 
three-fourths   would   be   young,  able,  and 
active.     In  addition,  they  might  have  an 
auxiliary  force,  either  increased  according 
to  the   present   yeomanry  system,  or  un- 
der the  volunteer  system  lately  proposed. 
Thus  then  they  might,  without  recurring 
to  this  militia,  easily  augment  their  mili- 
tary defences  to  an  armed  force  of  some 
200,000  men.     The  expense  of  the  addi- 
tional pensioners,   according  to  estimates 
he  had  made,  would  not  exceed  50,000?.  a 
year,  and  the  cost  of  enrolling  and  train- 
ing the  constabulary  and  rural  police  would 
be  about   30,000?.     The   expense  of  the 
volunteers  or  organised  local  corps  woul4 
of   course   depend   upon    their    numbers; 
but   these   men,    unlike    the    militiamen, 
would  serve  without  bounties.    Thus  much, 
then,  for   our  defences.     His  object  had 
been  to  bring  before  the  House  for  dis- 
cussion two  principles.     First,  that  a  man 
taken  from  the  plough  or  the  loom,  tempo- 
rarily removed  from  his  ordinary  avocations, 
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what  he  called  "the  peace  party    was  yet 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  a  militia  at  all. 
He  thought  it  would  have  heen  a  conve- 
nience if  this  BiU  had  been  what  it  pro- 
fessed to  be,  so  far  as  its  title  imported,  a 
consolidating  as  well  as  an  amending  Bill, 
or  that  it  had  had  appended  to  it  the  Act  of 
George  III.,  in  order  that  the  House  might 
see  at  a  glance  the  full  extent  of  the  bur- 
then which  they  were  about  to  impose  upon 
the  country,  and  the  harassing  nature  of 
the  duties  which  they  were  about  to  exact 
from  a  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 
The  hon.  Baronet  had  admitted  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  present  situation  of  af- 
fairs in  Europe  which  justified  the  demand 
made  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  an 
increase  of  the  military  armaments  of  the 
country,  to  an  extent  so  large  as  this  pro- 
posed force  of  80,000  men.     Even,  how- 
ever, if  he  were  mistaken,  and  there  was 
something  in  the  present  state  of  Europe 
to  create  momentary  uneasiness,  he  (Mr. 
F.  Peel)  thought  that  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient  to  justify  a  measure  of  this  parti- 
cular kind,  which  established    a    perma- 
nent force,  not  renewable  every  year,  not 
dependent    upon    annual    grants    of    the 
House  of  Commons,  but  to  be  kept  on  foot 
permanently,  and  in  contradiction  to  that 
principle  which  was  enunciated  in  the  pre- 
amble of  every  Mutiny  Act,  **  That  the 
raising  or  keeping  a  standing  Army  in 
time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  with  the  annual 
consent   of  Parliament,  is   against  law." 
He  did  not  in  any  way  dispute,  on  the  con- 
trary he  quite  admitted,  the  propriety  of 
taking  measures  for  completing  the  de- 
fences of  this  country;  but  his  objection  lay 
to  the  particular  plan  propounded  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government.     He  thought  that 
the  proposed  force  would  be  costly  and  ex- 
pensive out  of  all  proportion  to  the  quality 
of  the  service  which  the  country  would  ob- 
tain from  it.      He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
and   gallant  General  (Sir  De  L.  Evans) 
who  opened  this  debate,  in  thinking  that 
400,000^.  would  not  bo  the  whole  of  what 
would  be  expended  upon  this  force,  because 
they  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  were  to 
have  80,000  men,  who  were  to  Keceive  pay 
under  ordinary  circumstances   during   the 
twenty-one  days  in  each  year  in  which  they 
were  to  be  drilled  and  exercised :  and  that 
beside,   if  it  should  turn  out,  as  the  Go- 
vcrnTnont  would   lead   them   to  believe  it 
would,  that  this  force  would  be  composed 
entirely  of  volunteers,  a  bonus  of  Gl.  per 
man    must  be   paid    out    of  the   national 
Exchequer.     It   must  be  recollected,  too, 
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that  if  the  force  of  80,000  contempktod 
by  this  Bill  should  come  to  be  embodied, 
these  men  would  receive  l!he  same  pftj  u 
men  serving  in  the  infaDtrr  in  Her  ktjei- 
ty's  service.     The  most  important  qim* 
tion,  be  thought,  was  tbe  manner  in  whkk 
the  force  was  to  be  raised.     Her  Majeilj'i 
Government  bad  led  that  House  and  thi 
country  to  believe  that  this  force  conM  W 
raised  by  means  of  voluntary  enlistment— 
that  people  would  be  found  in  snffidnt 
numbers  ready  to  volnnteer  tbeir  servieib 
and  to  enter  without  compulsion  into  the 
ranks  of  the  militia.     Tbe  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  J.  Walsh)  seemed  to  claim  credit  te 
his  sido  of  the  House  for  tbe  origin  of  tliet 
idea;  but  it  would  be  found  that  there  vii 
precisely  a  similar  provision  in  the  existim 
Militia  Act.  By  that  Act  liberty  was  gifei 
to  volunteers  to  enter  into  tbe  senrice,  and 
there  was  the  same  pecuniary  inducement 
of  Ql.  per  man  held  out.     There  was  oai^ 
this  difference  in  tbe  two  cases,  that  whib 
by  this  Bill  the  sum  of  6{.  per  man  was  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  national  reTenne,  under 
the  existing  Militia  Act  tbe  61.  per  men 
was  to  be  paid  out  of  tbe  local  rates.    Bnl 
the  material  point  to  observe  was,  that  SB 
was  the  case  under  the  Hilitia  Act,  so  nih 
der  this  Bill,  be  believed  that  the  antic^ 
tions  with  regard  to  volunteer  service  wonld 
not  be  realised.     The  project  of  ToluntiiJ 
enlistment  would  be  found  to  be  nugatoij» 
and  would  yield  no  fruit.    What  prospect 
was  there  of  obtaining  this  volonteer  ser- 
vice ?     Suppose  they  obtained  their  mea 
from  those  portions  of  tbe  country  where 
the  materials  were  most  abundant  and  |den* 
tiful ;  suppose  they  were  willing  to  mske 
the  ranks  of  the  militia  a  receptacle  bte 
which  they  might  sweep  the  lowest  and 
most  degraded  classes  of  tbe  people;  sap* 
pose  they  made  them  even  a  receptacle  for 
ablebodied  pauper  males — be  did  notbeliBTe 
that,  even  under  those  circumstanoes,  thej 
could  obtain  the  force  that  they  required. 
He  observed,  from  some  returns  recent! j 
laid  before  the  House,  that  the  number  oF 
ablebodied    pauper    males — persons  wlio  . 
could  not  subsist  by  tbeir  own  industiT» 
and  who  required  to  be  supported  by  tbe 
charity  of  their  neighbours — the  number  of 
such  persons  did  not  exceed  Sf.OOO*  and 
of  that  number  more  than  half  were  sup- 
ported in  consequence  of  accidents,  or  sick- 
ness, or  some  infirmity  or  another.     Bnt 
they  must  bear  in  mind  that  under  this 
Bill  the  whole  country  was  to  be  divided 
into  districts,  and  that  each  district  was  to 
contribute  its  quota  according  to  its  popii* 
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being  organised  against  that  very  principle 
which  before  had  scarce  a  single  opponent 
in  the  House.    There  were  two  grounds  of 
opposition  to  the  measure.     There  were 
those  who  denied  the  necessity  of  increas- 
ing our  national    defences    at    all — who 
thought   that   the   probability  of  danger 
was  merely  chimerical — who  thought  that 
the  world  was  so  changed  of  late  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  fear  of  the  recurrence 
of  that  which  had  prevailed  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world.      The  other  class 
was  that  to  which  the  hon.  Member  who 
had  just  spoken  belonged,  who  quarrelled 
with  the  mode  of  raising  these  additional 
men,  and  said  that  the  proper  mode  had 
not  been  adopted   for  strengthening  our 
national  defences.     The  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  who  moved  the  Amendment  made 
nae  of  one  argument  which  appeared  to 
him  (Sir  J.  Walsh)  to  be  somewhat  falla- 
cious.    In  referring  to  certain  of  the  Colo- 
nies, he  said  that  there  were  about  1 7,000 
or  18,000  men  doing  garrison  duty  in  the 
Colonies,  and  that  a  great  expenditure  was 
incurred  for  useless  services.     [Sir  De  L. 
Eyans:    I  did  not    say  in   the  Colonies 
generally,  but  in  the  North  American  and 
West  Indian  Colonies.]     Well,  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  admitted  that  in 
two  colonies  our  troops  were  unnecessary. 
Of  course  the  presence  of  troops  at  the 
colonies  or  at  home  was  always  useless  in 
times  of  peace;  but  if  war  broke  out  they 
would  require  the  sen'ices  of  these  troops 
immediately.     They  would  be  wanted  for 
the  defence  of  those  colonies,  unless  we 
were  prepared  to  surrender  them  at  the 
first  breaking  out  of   hostilities.     There 
was  a  class   of  Members  in  this  House 
who  upheld   the  monstrous,   he  had   al- 
most said  absurd,  doctrine  that  the  dan- 
ger of  war  no  longer  existed  in  the  world. 
He  was  astonished   that   they  could   at- 
tempt to  broach  so  monstrous  a  doctrine 
in  the  face  of  the  experience  of  the  last 
six  thousand  years,  and  especially  of  the 
events  in  Europe  during  the  last  six  years. 
The  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  be- 
queathed to  Continental  Europe  two  great 
legacies — the  institution  of  the  conscrip- 
tion and   the   institution  of  the  national 
guard;  and  the  consequence  of  that  had 
been  that  the  whole  of  the  nations  of  the 
Continent  were  more  military,  and  that  a 
more  thorough  organisation  existed  amongst 
them  at  this  moment  than  had  ever  been 
known   before.     Why,  the   thirty  years' 
peace,    which   had  been  so  much  talked 
about,  resembled  an  armed  truce  rather 


than  a  state  of  permanent  peace.    In  fact, 
all  Europe  was   bristling  with  bayonets; 
and  we  had  no  security  from  a  contingency 
arising  at  any  moment  that  would  bring 
them  into  use.     True,  for  a  considerable 
period  there  had  been  an  intermission  of 
war;  but  it  was  quite  evident  that  during 
that  time  principles  were  agitating  society 
which,  sooner  or  later,  must  lead  to  con- 
vulsions that  would  necessitate  the  use  of 
that  force.     Talk  of  peace !     Talk  of  the 
fear  of  war  having  entirely  vanished  from 
the  face  of  the  globe  !     Why,  look  at  the 
Continent.    All  Continental  Europe  during 
the  last  four  or  five  years  had  been  in- 
volved in  war.    In  Lombardy,  in  Denmark, 
and  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  of  Vienna,  and 
of  Berlin,  there  had  been  constant  fight* 
ings.     Blood  had  flowed  like  water.     In 
short,  there  had  never  been  a  period  in 
which  the  peace  of  Europe  had  been  more 
disturbed  than  in  the  course  of  the  last 
few  years.     And  in  what  had  it  resulted  ? 
In  the  triumph  of  military  force  and  mili- 
tary science  against  democratic  violence 
and  anarchy.    And  now  they  had  through- 
out the  countries  that  had  been  thus  con- 
vulsed, vast  armies,  which  the  rulers  could 
not  venture  to  disband,  and  which  at  any 
moment,  and  in  any  contingency,  might 
be  turned  against  this  country.     The  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden) 
had  the  happiest  knack  of  putting  on  the 
semblance  of  common  sense.     His  *'  elo- 
quence **  was  so  •*  unadorned  " — what  he 
said  was  so  plain,  so  direct,  and  so  easily  to 
be  understood,  that  one  was  always  tempted 
to  fancy  it  must  be  the  most  obvious  and 
sensible  thing  in  the  world;  and  he  remem- 
bered that,  three  or  four  years  ago,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  made  a  lucid  statement  in  that 
House  in  support  of  peace  principles  ;  but 
to  him  (Sir  J.  Walsh)  it   appeared   that 
that  very  statement  wont  exactly  to  estab* 
lish  what  it  was  the  hon.  Gentleman's  ob- 
ject to  disprove — namely,  that  there  was  a 
necessity  for  this  country  always  to  hold 
itself  more  or  less  prepared  for  war.     The 
hon.  Gentleman  went  through  a  brief  his* 
tory  of  England  and  our  foreign  relations 
during  the  preceding  ten  or  twelve  years, 
and  he  showed  very  distinctly  that  there 
had  been  not  less  than  nine  or  ten  different 
occasions  in  that  short  period,  in  the  midst 
of  a  profound  peace,  too,  when  we  were 
on  the  threshold  of  some  dangerous  war. 
With  respect  to  our  relations  with  Russia, 
he  mentioned  the  case  of  the  Vixen,  and 
one  or  two  other  cases.     As  to  France,  he 
refen'ed  to  the  affairs  of  Egypt  and  Me- 
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what  he  called  "  the  peace  party    was  yet 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  a  militia  at  all. 
He  thought  it  would  have  heen  a  conve- 
nience if  this  Bill  had  heen  what  it  pro- 
fessed to  he,  so  far  as  its  title  imported,  a 
consolidating  as  well  as  an  amending  Bill, 
or  that  it  had  had  appended  to  it  the  Act  of 
George  III.,  in  order  that  the  House  might 
see  at  a  glance  the  full  extent  of  the  bur- 
then which  they  were  about  to  impose  upon 
the  country,  and  the  harassing  nature  of 
the  duties  which  they  were  about  to  exact 
from  a  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 
The  hon.  Baronet  had  admitted  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  present  situation  of  af- 
fairs in  Europe  which  justified  the  demand 
made  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  an 
increase  of  the  military  armaments  of  the 
country,  to  an  extent  so  large  as  this  pro- 
posed force  of  80,000  men.     Even,  how- 
ever, if  he  were  mistaken,  and  there  was 
something  in  the  present  state  of  Europe 
to  create  momentary  uneasiness,  he  (Mr. 
F.  Peel)  thought  that  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient  to  justify  a  measure  of  this  parti- 
cular kind,  which  established   a    perma- 
nent force,  not  renewable  every  year,  not 
dependent    upon    annual    grants    of    the 
House  of  Commons,  but  to  be  kept  on  foot 
permanently,  and  in  contradiction  to  that 
principle  which  was  enunciated  in  the  pro- 
amble  of  every  Mutiny  Act,  '*  That  the 
raising  or  keeping  a  standing   Army  in 
time  of  peace,  unless  it  bo  with  the  annual 
consent   of  Parliament,  is   against  law." 
He  did  not  in  any  way  dispute,  on  the  con- 
trary he  quite  admitted,  the  propriety  of 
taking  measures  for  completing  the  de- 
fences of  this  country;  but  his  objection  lay 
to  the  particular  plan  propounded  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government.     He  thought  that 
the  proposed  force  would  bo  costly  and  ex- 
pensive out  of  all  proportion  to  the  quality 
of  the  service  which  the  country  would  ob- 
tain from   it.      He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
and   gallant  General  (Sir  De  L.  Evans) 
who  opened  this  debate,  in  thinking  that 
400,000Z.  would  not  be  the  whole  of  what 
would  be  expended  upon  this  force,  because 
they  must  boar  in  mind  that  they  were  to 
have  80,000  men,  who  were  to  ceceive  pay 
under  ordinary  circumstances   during   the 
twenty-one  days  in  each  year  in  which  they 
were  to  be  drilled  and  exercised :  and  that 
beside,   if  it  should  turn  out,  as  the  Go- 
vernment would   lead   them  to  believe  it 
would,  that  this  force  would  be  composed 
entirely  of  volunteers,  a  bonus  of  Gl.  per 
man    must  be    paid    out    of  the   national 
Exchequer.     It   must  be  recollected,  too, 
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that  if  the  force  of  80.000  coniempklai 
by  this  Bill  should  come  to  be  embodied, 
these  men  would  receive  the  same  pftj  u 
men  serving  in  the  infantry  in  Her  ktj» 
ty's  service.  The  most  important  qim* 
tion,  he  thought,  was  the  manner  in  wtaA 
the  force  was  to  be  raised.  Her  Majeitj'i 
Government  had  led  that  House  and  thi 
country  to  believe  that  this  force  conU  W 
raised  by  means  of  volantaiy  enlistment— 
that  people  would  be  found  in  suffieiflat 
numbers  ready  to  volunteer  tbeir  serneib 
and  to  enter  without  compulsion  into  the 
ranks  of  the  militia.  The  hon.  BaroMt 
(Sir  J.  Walsh)  seemed  to  claim  eredit  ti 
his  side  of  the  House  for  the  origin  of  tkst 
idea;  but  it  would  be  found  that  there  vii 
precisely  a  similar  provision  in  the  ezistai| 
Militia  Act.  By  that  Act  liberty  was  gins 
to  volunteers  to  enter  into  the  service,  and 
there  was  the  same  pecuniary  inducement 
of  61.  per  man  held  out.  There  was  oA 
this  difference  in  the  two  cases,  that  wlub 
by  this  Bill  the  sum  of  6{.  per  man  was  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  national  revenue,  under 
the  existing  Militia  Act  the  61.  per  nsa 
was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  local  rates.  Bel 
the  material  point  to  observe  waa,  that  se 
was  the  case  under  the  Militia  Act,  so  ifr 
der  this  Bill,  he  believed  that  the  antae^ 
tions  with  regard  to  volunteer  service  wonld 
not  be  realised.  The  project  of  Tolontsij 
enlistment  would  be  found  to  be  nugatoijf 
and  would  yield  no  fruit.  What  prospeet 
was  there  of  obtaining  this  volunteer  ser- 
vice ?  Suppose  they  obtained  their  mea 
from  those  portions  of  the  country  where 
the  materials  were  most  abundant  and  plea* 
tiful ;  suppose  they  were  willing  to  mske 
the  ranks  of  the  militia  a  receptacle  iate 
which  they  might  sweep  the  lowest  and 
most  degraded  classes  of  the  people;  sap- 
pose  they  made  them  even  a  receptaebnr 
ablebodied  pauper  males — he  didnotbdisre 
that,  even  under  those  circumstances,  iky 
could  obtain  the  force  that  they  requiredi 
He  observed,  from  some  returns  reeentlj 
laid  before  the  House,  that  the  number  of 
ablebodied  pauper  males — persons  wlio. 
could  not  subsist  by  their  own  indnstryi 
and  who  required  to  be  supported  by  the 
charity  of  their  neighbours — the  number  of 
such  persons  did  not  exceed  35,0009  and 
of  that  number  more  than  half  were  sup- 
ported in  consequence  of  accidents,  or  siec- 
ness,  or  some  infirmity  or  another.  But 
they  must  bear  in  mind  that  under  this 
Bill  the  whole  country  was  to  be  divided 
into  districts,  and  that  each  district  was  to 
contribute  its  quota  according  to  its  popO" 
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lation;  so  that  those  districts  in  which  the 
working  classes  most  abounded — the  great 
Beats  of  manufacturing  industry,  the  coun- 
ties, for  instance,  of  Staffordehire  and  Not- 
tinghamshire, the  West  Riding,  and  South 
Lancashire,  where   large    masses  of  the 
working  classes  were  congregated — would 
be  called  upon  to  be  the  largest  contributors 
to  this  force.     And  did  any  one  believe 
that  in  those  counties  where  employment 
was  abundant — where  no  one  need  be  idle 
who  chose  to  work—- where  wages  were  high 
and  remunerative,  and  where,  what  was 
perhaps  of  more  importance,  employment 
was  constantand  unintermitting — where, 
moreover,  there  was  such  an  arrangement 
of  industrial  combinations,   that   the  la- 
bour of  one  man  had  dependent  upon  it  the 
labour  of  others,  so  that  the  suspension  of 
that  one  man's  labour  would  put  a  stop  to 
that  of  several  others,  was  it  likely,  under 
such  circumstances,  that   in   Lancashire, 
for  instance,  8,000  or  10,000  would  be 
found  willing  to  abandon  the  employment  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  and  enter  into  an 
employment  of  a  precisely  opposite  charac- 
ter— of  one  which  was  transitory  in  its  dura- 
tion, and  unremunerative  in  its  return  ?    He 
did  not  say  that  there  might  not  be  80,000 
persons  in  this  country  who  might  be  wil- 
ling to  enter  into  the  ranks  of  this  militia; 
he  did  not  doubt  that  there  was  that  num- 
ber of  persons  who  would  prefer  idleness 
to  constant  and  laborious  employment;  but 
ho  thought  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
spoken  second  in  this  debate  (Mr.  Rich) 
had   very   sensibly  remarked,  that  those 
were  the  persons  who  were  most  likely  to 
be  engaged  as  substitutes  for  those  who 
might  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  the  vic- 
tims of  the  ballot.    He  had  heard  it  stated 
that,  during  the  war  with   revolutionary 
France,  while  the  bonus  paid  to  volunteers, 
was  specified  by  Act  of  Parliament,  as  was 
now  proposed,  to  be  QL  per  man,  it  was  a 
common  thing  to  pay  as  much  as  301.  or 
40/.  for  a  substitute.     And  so  under  this 
Bill,  he  believed,  that  these  persons  would 
stand  by,  with  folded  arms,  until  recourse 
was  had  to  the  ballot,  when  they  would 
oome  forward  and  offer  themselves  as  sub- 
stitutes at  a  price  treble,  or  quadruple,  or 
quintuple  the  amount  that  would  be  paid 
to  them,  if  they  offered  their  services  in 
the  militia  as   volunteers.      He  believed 
then  that  Government  would  be  compelled 
to  have   recourse   to   a   compulsory  con- 
scription to  obtain  their  militia,  and  this, 
be  it  observed,    after    they   should  hare 
proved  that  volonteer  service  was  a  f«l- 


ure,    for   the  plan  must  prove  a  failure 
when  the  people  found  that  a  service  of 
that  kind  was  opposed  to  their  interests; 
and  he  thought  that  if  under  such  circum- 
stances the  Government,  against  the  in- 
terests and  inclination  of  the  people,  en- 
deavoured to  force  them  into  the  ranks  of 
the  militia,  they  would  create  such  an  op- 
position to  the  measure  as  would  render  it 
inoperative,  and  wholly  neutralise  any  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  expected  from  it. 
He  thought  that  in  times  of  peace  to  have 
recourse  to  the  ballot  would  be  to  establish 
a  system  of  unjustifiable  inequality;  for 
under  it  they  required  the  same  service 
from  the  rich  man  as  they  required  from 
the  poor.     They  offered  to  both  the  liberty 
to  find  substitutes;  but  whilst  it  was  easy 
for  the  rich  man  to  pay  sufficient  to  find 
his  substitute,  it  might  be  quite  out  of  the 
power  of  the  poor  man  to  find  a  substitute; 
the   measure,   indeed,   possessed  all    the 
inequality  and  all  the  injustice  of  a  poll 
tax.     But   what  was  the  nature  of  the 
services  that  were  to  be  required  under 
this  Militia  Act  ?    The  men  enlisted  would 
have  to  serve  under  it  for  twenty-one  daya 
in  the  course  of  each  year — not  necessarily 
consecutive  days,  because  Her  Majesty,  in 
Council,  had  the  power  of  determining  the 
times  at  which  they    were   to   be  called 
upon   to   serve ;   and    it   might  happen, 
therefore,  that  the  men  would  be  harassed 
with  drill  at  twenty  different  times  in  the 
course  of  a  year.     During  the  whole  of  the 
twenty-one  days  the  men  under  drill  would 
be  subject  to  martial  law,  that  is  to  say,  to 
no  law  at  all;  their  civil  rights  were  to  be 
suspended  and  kept  in  abeyance,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  arbitrary  and  capricious  conduct 
of  the  commanding  officer.     But  it  was 
also  (to  be  observed  that  this  Bill  would 
require  residential  service,  the  meaning  of 
which  was  that  for  five  years  a  man  would 
have  to  give  annually  twenty-one  days*  ser- 
vice in  that  place  where  he  happened  to  be 
residing  when  he  was  first  enrolled.     For 
example,  if  a  man  resided  in  the  county  of 
Dorset  at  the  commencement  of  his  service, 
but  in  the  course  of  the  following  five  years 
it  should  be  for  his  interest  to  go  into  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  he  would  be  liable  to 
be  summoned  to  return  to  the  county  of 
Dorset  to  serve  in  the  ranks  of  the  militia. 
This,  therefore,  was  a  new  kind  of  law  of 
settlement.     It  would  operate  to  bind  the 
labouring  classes  of  this  country  to  the 
soil  on  which  they  dwelt;  it  would  deprive 
them  of  the  freedom  of   Iccomotion;    it 
would  deprive  them  of  the  free  and  xadeU 
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what  he  called  "the  peace  party*'  was  yet 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  a  militia  at  all. 
He  thought  it  would  have  been  a  conve- 
nience if  this  Bill  had  been  what  it  pro- 
fessed to  be,  so  far  as  its  title  imported,  a 
consolidating  as  well  as  an  amending  Bill, 
or  that  it  had  had  appended  to  it  the  Act  of 
George  III.,  in  order  that  the  House  might 
see  at  a  glance  the  full  extent  of  the  bur- 
then which  they  were  about  to  impose  upon 
the  country,  and  the  harassing  nature  of 
the  duties  which  they  were  about  to  exact 
from  a  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 
The  hon.  Baronet  had  admitted  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  present  situation  of  af- 
fairs in  Europe  which  justified  the  demand 
made  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  an 
increase  of  the  military  armaments  of  the 
country,  to  an  extent  so  large  as  this  pro- 
posed force  of  80,000  men.     Even,  how- 
ever, if  he  were  mistaken,  and  there  was 
something  in  the  present  state  of  Europe 
to  create  momentary  uneasiness,  he  (Mr. 
F.  Peel)  thought  that  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient  to  justify  a  measure  of  this  parti- 
cular kind,  which  established   a    perma- 
nent force,  not  renewable  every  year,  not 
dependent    upon    annual    grants    of    the 
House  of  Commons,  but  to  be  kept  on  foot 
permanently,  and  in  contradiction  to  that 
principle  which  was  enunciated  in  the  pro- 
amble  of  every  Mutiny  Act,  **  That  the 
raising  or  keeping  a   standing   Army  in 
time  of  pence,  unless  it  be  with  the  annual 
consent   of  Parliament,  is   against  law." 
He  did  not  in  any  way  dispute,  on  the  con- 
trary he  quite  admitted,  the  propriety  of 
taking   measures  for  completing   the  de- 
fences of  this  country;  but  his  objection  lay 
to  the  particular  plan  propounded  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government.     He  thought  that 
the  proposed  force  would  be  costly  and  ex- 
pensive out  of  all  proportion  to  the  quality 
of  the  service  which  the  country  would  ob- 
tain from  it.      He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
and   gallant  General  (Sir  De  L.  Evans) 
who  opened  this  debate,  in  thinking  that 
400,000^  would  not  be  the  whole  of  what 
would  be  expended  upon  this  force,  because 
they  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  were  to 
have  80,000  men,  who  were  to  seceive  pay 
under  ordinary  circumstances   during   the 
twenty-one  days  in  each  year  in  which  they 
were  to  be  drilled  and  exercised :  and  that 
beside,   if  it  should  turn  out,  as  the  Go- 
vernment would   lead   them  to  believe  it 
"Nvuiild,  that  this  force  would  be  composed 
entirely  of  volunteers,  a  bonus  of  61.  per 
man    must  be   paid    out    of  the   national 
Exchequer.     It   must  be  recollected,  too, 
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that  if  the  force  of  80,000  contemplftlal 
by  this  Bill  should  come  to  be  embodiei, 
these  men  would  receive  the  same  pay  u 
men  serving  in  the  infantry  io  Her  m9^ 
ty's  service.     The  most  importaDi  qim* 
tion,  he  thought,  was  the  manner  in  wbieh 
the  force  was  to  be  raised.     Her  Majesty*! 
Government  had  led  that  House  and  111 
country  to  believe  that  this  force  conU  Is 
raised  by  means  of  volantary  enlistmenfr*- 
that  people  would  be  found  in  auffidspl 
numbers  ready  to  volunteer  tbeir  aerrnib 
and  to  enter  without  compulsion  into  tlw 
ranks  of  the  militia.     The  hon.  Baranst 
(Sir  J.  Walsh)  seemed  to  claim  eredit  ts 
his  sido  of  the  House  for  the  origin  of  thst 
idea;  but  it  would  be  found  that  there  wsi 
precisely  a  similar  provision  in  the  existi^ 
Militia  Act.  By  that  Act  liberty  was  gifsi 
to  volunteers  to  enter  into  the  service,  aid 
there  was  the  same  pecuniary  inducemsit 
of  6^.  per  man  held  out.     There  was  o^ 
this  difference  in  the  two  cases,  that  wiiib 
by  this  Bill  the  sum  of  61.  per  man  iras  ts 
be  paid  out  of  the  national  revenoe,  uodsr 
the  existing  Militia  Act  the  61.  per  mse 
was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  local  rates.    Bit 
the  material  point  to  observe  waa,  that  SS 
was  the  case  under  the  Militia  Aet,  so  us* 
der  this  Bill,  he  believed  that  the  antioipi* 
tions  with  regard  to  volunteer  service  wowd 
not  be  realised.     The  project  of  Toluntaij 
enlistment  would  be  found  to  be  nugatory, 
and  would  yield  no  fruit.    What  prospest 
was  there  of  obtaining  this  volunteer  so^ 
vice  ?     Suppose  they  obtained  their  net 
from  those  portions  of  the  country  when 
the  materials  were  most  abundant  and  plet- 
tiful ;  suppose  they  were  wilUng  to  msks 
the  ranks  of  the  militia  a  receptacle  mts 
which  they  might  sweep  the  lowest  sad 
most  degraded  classes  of  the  people;  sop- 
pose  they  made  them  even  a  receptaclsnr 
ablebodied  pauper  males — he  did  notbfllisfe 
that,  even  under  those  circumstanoes,  ther 
could  obtain  the  force  that  they  requirsd. 
He  observed,  from  some  returns  raeendj 
laid  before  the  House,  that  the  number  of 
ablebodied    pauper    males — persons  whS' 
could  not  subsist  by  their  own  industiy, 
and  who  required  to  be  supported  by  toe 
charity  of  their  neighbours — the  number  of 
such  persons  did  not  exceed  35,000,  and 
of  that  number  more  than  half  were  sup^ 
ported  in  consequence  of  accidents,  or  sict 
ncss,  or  some  infirmity  or  another.     Bat 
they  must  bear  in  mind  that  under  this 
Bill  the  whole  country  was  to  be  divided 
into  districts,  and  that  each  district  was  to 
contribute  its  quota  according  to  its  popfr 
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lation;  so  that  those  districts  in  which  the 
working  classes  most  abounded — the  great 
■eats  of  manufacturing  industry,  the  coun- 
ties, for  instance,  of  Staffordshire  and  Not- 
tinghamshire, the  West  Riding,  and  South 
Lancashire,  where   large    masses  of  the 
working  classes  were  congregated — would 
be  called  upon  to  he  the  largest  contributors 
to  this  force.     And  did  any  one  believe 
that  in  those  counties  where  employment 
was  abundant — where  no  one  need  be  idle 
who  chose  to  work— where  wages  were  high 
and  remunerative,  and  where,  what  was 
perhaps  of  more  importance,  employment 
was  constantand  unintermitting — where, 
moreover,  there  was  such  an  arrangement 
of  industrial   combinations,   that   the  la- 
bour of  one  man  had  dependent  upon  it  the 
labour  of  others,  so  that  the  suspension  of 
that  one  man's  labour  would  put  a  stop  to 
that  of  several  others,  was  it  likely,  under 
such  circumstances,  that  in   Lancashire, 
for  instance,  8,000  or  10,000  would  be 
found  willing  to  abandon  the  employment  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  and  enter  into  an 
employment  of  a  precisely  opposite  charac- 
ter—-of  one  which  was  transitory  in  its  dura- 
tion, and  unremunerative  in  its  return  ?    He 
did  not  say  that  there  might  not  be  80,000 
persons  in  this  country  who  might  be  wil- 
ling to  enter  into  the  ranks  of  this  militia; 
he  did  not  doubt  that  there  was  that  num- 
ber of  persons  who  would  prefer  idleness 
to  constant  and  laborious  employment;  but 
bo  thought  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
spoken  second  in  this  debate  (Mr.  Rich) 
bad   very   sensibly  remarked,  that  those 
were  the  persons  who  were  most  likely  to 
be  engaged  as  substitutes  for  those  who 
might  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  the  vic- 
tims of  the  ballot.    He  had  heard  it  stated 
that,  during  the  war  with   revolutionary 
France,  while  the  bonus  paid  to  volunteers, 
was  specified  by  Act  of  Parliament,  as  was 
DOW  proposed,  to  be  Ql,  per  man,  it  was  a 
common  thing  to  pay  as  much  as  30^  or 
40/.  for  a  substitute.     And  so  under  this 
Bill,  he  believed,  that  these  persons  would 
stand  by,  with  folded  arms,  until  recourse 
was  had  to  the  ballot,  when  they  would 
come  forward  and  offer  themselves  as  sub- 
stitutes at  a  price  treble,  or  quadruple,  or 
quintuple  the  amount  tbat  would  be  paid 
to  them,  if  they  offered  their  services  in 
the  militia  as  volunteers.      He  believed 
then  that  Oovernment  would  be  compelled 
to  have  recourse   to  a   compulsory  con- 
scription to  obtain  their  militia,  and  this, 
be  it  observed,   after    they  should  have 
proved  tbat  volunteer  service  was  a  fail- 


ure,   for   the  plan  must  prove   a  failure 
when  the  people  found  that  a  service  of 
tbat  kind  was  opposed  to  their  interests; 
and  he  thought  that  if  under  such  circum- 
stances the  Government,  against  the  in- 
terests and  inclination  of  the  people,  en- 
deavoured to  force  them  into  the  ranks  of 
the  militia,  they  would  create  such  an  op- 
position to  the  measure  as  would  render  it 
moperative,  and  wholly  neutralise  any  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  expected  from  it. 
He  thought  that  in  times  of  peace  to  have 
recourse  to  the  ballot  would  be  to  establish 
a  system  of  unjustifiable  inequality;  for 
under  it  they  required  the  same  service 
from  the  rich  man  as  they  required  from 
the  poor.     They  offered  to  both  the  liberty 
to  find  substitutes;  but  whilst  it  was  easy 
for  the  rich  man  to  pay  sufficient  to  find 
his  substitute,  it  might  be  quite  out  of  the 
power  of  the  poor  man  to  find  a  substitute; 
the   measure,   indeed,   possessed  all    the 
inequality  and  all  the  injustice  of  a  poll 
tax.     But   what  was   the  nature  of  the 
services  that  were  to  be  required  under 
this  Militia  Act  f    The  men  enlisted  would 
have  to  serve  under  it  for  twenty-one  days 
in  the  course  of  each  year — not  necessarily 
consecutive  days,  because  Her  Majesty,  in 
Council,  had  the  power  of  determining  the 
times  at  which  they   were   to   be  called 
upon   to   serve ;   and    it   might  happen, 
therefore,  that  the  men  would  be  harassed 
with  drill  at  twenty  different  times  in  the 
course  of  a  year.     During  the  whole  of  the 
twenty-one  days  the  men  under  drill  would 
be  subject  to  martial  law,  that  is  to  say,  to 
no  law  at  all;  their  civil  rights  were  to  be 
suspended  and  kept  in  abeyance,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  arbitrary  and  capricious  conduct 
of  the  commanding  officer.     But  it  was 
also  (to  be  observed  that  this  Bill  would 
require  residential  service,  the  meaning  of 
which  was  that  for  fiye  years  a  man  would 
have  to  give  annually  twenty-one  days'  ser- 
vice in  that  place  where  he  happened  to  be 
residing  when  he  was  first  enrolled.     For 
example,  if  a  man  resided  in  the  county  of 
Dorset  at  the  commencement  of  his  service, 
but  in  the  course  of  the  following  ^ye  years 
it  should  be  for  his  interest  to  go  into  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  he  would  be  liable  to 
be  summoned  to  return  to  the  county  of 
Dorset  to  serve  in  the  ranks  of  the  militia. 
This,  therefore,  was  a  new  kind  of  law  of 
settlement.     It  would  operate  to  bind  the 
labouring  classes  of  this  country  to  the 
soil  on  which  they  dwelt;  it  would  deprive 
them  of  the  freedom  of   Iccomotion;    it 
would  deprive  them  of  the  free  and  unfet- 
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tered  permission  to  choose  their  domicile 
in  that  part  of  the  country  in  which  they 
might  think  that  it  would  he  to  their  in- 
terest to  dwell.  For  his  part  ho  did  not 
think  that  a  militia  would  ever  he  formed 
to  he  a  very  efficient  and  serviceable 
means  of  defending  the  country.  One  al- 
ternatiye  they  must  accept — either  militia- 
men would  he  as  efiBcient  as  trained  and 
disciplined  soldiers,  or  they  would  not.  If 
they  would  not,  then  his  idea  of  the  un- 
serviceahle  character  of  this  force  would 
be  confirmed.  If  they  should  he  found  to 
be  as  efiBcient  as  trained  soldiers,  then  he 
thought  the  Government  were  hound  to 
attend  to  that  consideration  to  which  the 
bon.  Member  for  Manchester,  when   this 

Suestion  was  previously  under  discussion 
rew  their  attention — namely,  that  they 
would  every  five  years  pour  into  the  lowest 
classes  of  society  80,000  men  who  had 
been  taken  from  the  calm  pursuits  of  peace 
and  industry,  and  had  been  habituated  to 
military  tastes  and  habits,  who  had  been 
trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  who  had 
learned  the  art  and  value  of  military  dis- 
cipline and  tactics.     He  had  thus  shown 
that  a  militia  force  would  be  burdensome 
to  the  country,  in  point  of  taxation,  and 
that  it  would  be  oppressive  to  individuals; 
and  being  so,  he  thought  it  ought  to  be 
shown  that  it  would  produce  some  palpable 
advantages  to  induce  them  to  consent  to  a 
measure  exacting  personal  service  from  in- 
dividuals, and  imposing  fresh  burdens  on  the 
country.     Now,  what  were  the  objects  for 
which  the  Government  asked  this  force? 
The  House  had  heard  much  of  its  constituti- 
onal character;  but  he  did  not  believe  there 
was  any  trace  of  a  constitutional  character 
to  be  found  in  the  lineaments  of  the  mea- 
sure before  them.     The  Crown  had  at  one 
time  the  power  to  issue  Commissions  of  Ar- 
ray— the  Crown  had  till  recently  the  power 
of  making  use  of  the  militia  to  quell  riots 
and  to  suppress  insurrection;   but  it  was 
DOW  the  first  time  in  history  that  a  Go- 
vernment sought  to  deprive  the  Crown  of 
the  power  of  using  the  militia  for  those 
purposes,  and  said  the  militia  force  should 
only   be   embodied   in  case  of  actual   in- 
vasion,  or  imminent  danger  thereof.     It 
appeared  to  him  that,  in  a  time  of  peace, 
a  measure  of  this  kind  would  prove  to  be 
an  uncalled-for  interference  with  the  indus- 
trial economy  of  the  country — that  in  time 
of  peace  we  ought  to  apply  the  principle  of 
the  division  of  labour  to  our  defences — that 
those  men  who  were  intended  to  act  as 
soldiers,   ought  to  be  entirely  devoted  to 
Mr,  F.  Peel 


that  life,  and  so  have  tbe  opportnmty  of 
becoming  masters  of  their  profession,  and 
ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  tbe  rudimca* 
tary  parts   of  military  knowledge;   wluie 
those  who  followed  the  ordinary  porsnits 
of  life  should  be  left  to  follow  tbem  without 
the  interruption  consequent  on  tbeir  being 
called  upon  to  acquire  the  elements  of  mih- 
tary  knowledge,  for  he  had  no  hesitation  is 
saying  that  there  were  few  characters  more 
distasteful  than  that  of  a  half  citisen,  half 
soldier.     He  entirely  coincided  in  the  opin* 
ion   of  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke*   ez« 
pressed  towards  the  close  of  tbe  reign  of 
George  II.     He  said — "  For  mj  own  part, 
I  never  was  more  convinced  of  tbe  truth  of 
any  proposition  in  my  life,  than  ibat  a  na< 
tion  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  artisanSi 
and  husbandmen,  to  be  defended  by  a  re- 
gular army,  is  vastly  preferable  to  a  nation 
of  soldiers."     That  was  the  principle  apOB 
which  he  (Mr.  F.  Peel)  was  inclined  to  set 
He  was  willing  to  trust  the  defence  of  the 
country  to  the  Army  and  to  tbe  naval  foite. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  our  naval  force,  if 
properly   stationed,  provided   an   efiectnil 
security  against  surprise  in  time  of  petce; 
and  he  believed  that,  before  any  foreign 
country  could  assemble  troops  for  tbe  par- 
pose  of  attacking  us,  or  transport  ttiem 
to  this  country,  we  might  blockade  every 
port  and  close  up  every  outlet  along  toe 
whole  line  of  their  coast.     As  to  onr  mi- 
litary force,   if   insufficient,  we  ought  to 
be  satisfied  that  arrangements  coiud  not 
be  made  by  which  some  portion  of  the 
Army  serving  in  the  Colonies  might  be 
withdrawn,  and  the  Colonies  called  upon 
to  organise  some  force  for  tbeir  own  de- 
fence.    No  one  would  pretend  that  onr 
troops  in  the  Colonies  were  kept  there  for 
the  purpose  of  external  defence— they  were 
there  simply  for  the  purpose   of  inteniil 
police,  to  keep  the  peace,  and  to  defend  the 
colony  against  the  inroads  of  savages.    In 
time  of  war  this  precaution  against  invt- 
sion,  in  the  shape  of  a  militia,  was,  in  his 
opinion,  not  merely  useless,  but  perhaps 
even  dangerous,  because  it  was  likely  to 
lull  us  into  a  false  sense  of  security.    He 
did  not  believe  that,  if  there  were  any  real 
danger  of  invasion,  or  of  a  descent  upon 
our  shores,  that  the  people   of  Bngland 
would  rest  satisfied  witn  a  militia  force  of 
80,000  men,  or  even  of  120,000.     During 
the  war  with  France  there  was  a  militia^ 
but  the  country  was  not  content  with  it- 
there  was  at  that  time  a  volunteer  force  to 
the  extent  of  ten  times  the  number  of  militia 
— there  were  at  least  400,000  yolonteen— 
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there  were  train  bands,  and  even  a  provi- 
sion for  arming  the  whole  peasantry.  As 
it  had  been  then,  he  believed  so  it  would 
be  again,  if  there  were  any  real  danger  of 
descent  upon  our  shores.  He  believed 
that  in  such  a  case  every  man  in  England 
would  be  found  willing  to  rise  in  defence 
of  our  homes  and  altars,  that  every  hedge 
would  be  lined,  and  every  house  occupied 
with  our  people,  and  that  an  enemy  would 
have  to  contest  field  by  field,  and  foot  by 
foot,  its  advance  into  the  country.  Upon 
such  a  force,  rather  than  on  the  militia, 
he  should  be  disposed  to  depend;  and  he 
thought  that  in  case  of  necessity  there 
would  be  no  waiting  for  commissions  from 
the  Crown,  or  for  authority  from  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  but  that  Englishmen 
would  spontaneously  rise  for  the  defence  of 
themselves  and  their  country.  Holding 
these  opinions,  considering  the  miUtia  in- 
jurious to  the  industry  of  this  country  in 
time  of  peace,  and  believing  it  unservice- 
able for  defence  in  time  of  war,  he  should 
support  cordially  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Westminster 
(Sir  De  Lacy  Evans). 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  they  could 
DO  longer  doubt  upon  which  side  of  the 
House  the  hon.  Member  for  Leominster 
(Mr.  F.  Peel)  sat.  While  he  listened  to 
the  speech  of  the  hon  Gentleman,  he  could 
scarcely  believe  his  senses,  recollecting,  as 
he  did,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  Under 
Secretary  to  the  Colonies  to  the  late  Min- 
istry, at  the  head  of  which  was  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  who  had  intro- 
duced the  Militia  Bill  this  Session.  [Mr. 
F.  Peel  observed  that  he  believed  he  had 
not  voted  for  the  measure.]  He  should  have 
been  unwilling  to  make  that  assertion  trust- 
ing only  to  his  memory,  but  his  hon.  Friend 
behind  him  (Mr.  Gwyn)  had  examined  the 
list  of  the  division,  and  had  found  the 
name  of  Mr.  Frederick  Peel  recorded  as 
having  voted  for  the  measure.  The  speech 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  present  occa- 
sion was  not  so  much  against  the  particular 
measure  before  the  House,  as  against  the 
militia  force  altogether.  Bu^  there  was 
another  circumstance  which  enhanced  his 
surprise,  at  the  opposition  to  this  measure 
intended  by  the  hon.  Member.  During 
the  debate  on  the  introduction  of  the  mea- 
sure by  the  noble  Lord  the  late  Prime 
Minister,  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Wilt- 
shire (Mr.  S.  Herbert)  spoke  as  follows: — 

"  He  could  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  stated  by 
the  noblo  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton  (Lord 
Palmerston),  that  the  opinion  which  he  had  ex- 


pressed that  night  on  the  subject  of  the  militia 
was  no  new  opinion,  for  when  he  (Mr.  S.  Herbert) 
held  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  the  noble 
Lord  frequently  questioned  him  on  the  subject  in 
this  House.  These  questions  had  not  been  with- 
out effect,  for  the  late  Government  were  so  fully 
persuaded  of  the  necessity  for  taking  some  steps 
in  the  matter,  that  at  the  desire  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Ripon  (Sir  J.  Graham),  then  Secre- 
tary for  the  Home  Department,  and  of  the  late 
Sir  R.  Peel,  he  (Mr.  S.  Herbert)  drew  up  a  Bill 
for  revising  the  militia  laws,  with  the  view  of 
bringing  the  subject  before  Parliament ;  but  the 
measure  was  not  brought  forward  in  consequence 
of  the  change  of  Administration.  He  was  glad, 
therefore,  that  the  Government  had  now  taken 
the  matter  in  hand." 

The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  F.  Peel),  there- 
fore not  only  differed  JProm  the  proposition 
of  the  late  Government,  but  also  from  the 
proposition  which  had  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Government  that  preceded  it.  Such 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
he  could  not  account  for.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Session  they  heard  that 
there  was  a  necessity  for  a  militia  force, 
because  the  form  of  government  in  France 
was  changed,  and  a  sense  of  insecurity  had 
thereby  been  created  throughout  Europe. 
He  was  not  aware  that  the  form  of  go- 
vernment in  France  had  altered  since  then. 
But  we  must  remember  that  this  country 
had  been  warned  by  the  highest  military 
authority  now  in  existence — by  the  great- 
est General  of  the  age — by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished subject  of  the  Crown — who  had 
year  after  year  pressed  upon  the  consid- 
eration of  successive  Administrations  the 
fact  of  our  coast  being  defenceless  in  case 
of  foreign  invasion.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, writes  in  1847  to  Major  General 
Burgoyne,  as  follows  : — 

"  Some  days  have  elapsed,  indeed  a  fortnight 
has,  since  I  received  your  note,  with  a  copy  of 
your  observations  on  the  possible  results  of  a  war 
with  France,  under  our  present  system  of  military 
preparation. 

'*  You  are  aware  that  I  have  for  years  been  sen- 
sible of  the  alteration  produced  in  maritime  war- 
fare and  operations  by  the  application  of  steam  to 
the  propelling  of  ships  at  sea.  * 

"  This  discovery  immediately  exposed  all  parts 
of  the  coasts  of  these  islands,  which  a  vessel  could 
approach  at  all,  to  be  approached  at  all  times  of 
tide  and  in  all  seasons,  by  vessels  so  propelled, 
from  all  quarters.  We  are  in  fact  assailable,  and 
at  least  liable  to  insult,  and  to  have  contributions 
levied  upon  us  on  all  pai*ts  of  our  coast ;  that  is, 
the  coast  of  these,  including  the  Channel  Islands, 
which  to  this  time,  from  the  period  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  have  never  been  successfully  in- 
vaded. 

"  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  awaken  the  at- 
tention of  different  Administrations  to  this  state 
of  things,  as  well  known  to  our  neighbours  (rivals 
in  power,  at  least  former  adversaries  and  enemies) 
as  it  is  to  ourselves. 
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"  I  hope  tb«t  joor  paper  nuf  be  attended  with 
mors  Buooeas  than  mj  rspresaotatiani  haTS  been. 

"  I  hare  aboTS,  in  {»w  words,  repraaented  oai 
danger.  We  have  no  defence,  or  hope  of  del^aee, 
elosptiog  in  our  fleet." 

He  (Mr.  Newdegato)  would  beg  tbe  Home 
to  attend  not  to  his  opinion,  bat  to  the 
Duke  of  Welliogtoa's  opinion,  as  to  the 
prospect  of  an;  effectiye  reBiBtanoe  being 
made  bj  a  hasty  armament  of  the  people, 
when  undiflciplined,  hj  a  levy  en  maeie  in 
ca>e  of  a  foreign  invasioD  : — 

■  ■  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  ipirit  of  the 
people  o(  England,  for  whicb  no  man  entertains 
higher  reapect  Chan  I  do.  But  unorganiaed,  un- 
diacll^ined,  nithouc  ajatAmatlo  aabordlnation  ea- 
tabUitwd  and  well  understood,  this  spirit,  opposed 
to  the  Bra  of  muaketry  and  cannon,  and  to  sabrea 
and  bajooeti  of  diaeiplined  troopa,  noufd  only 
eipoae  those  animated  by  auch  spirit  Co  cooftuion 
and  deatruotion." 

That  waa  the  opinion  of  the  greatest 
general  of  the  age — ono  who  knew  what 
Englisfamen  are,  and  what  Englishmen 
could  do — who  had  led  EngliahmCQ  on  to 
viotorj  in  every  country  and  under  erery 
climate,  where  he  had  commanded  them, 
in  tboaaanda  and  tens  of  thousands.  This 
waa  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  answer 
to  those  who  recommended  the  people  to 
wait  undiscipliued  and  unprepared  until 
the  hour  of  danger  was  upon  tnem.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  thos  proceeded  to  de- 
scribe the  nature  of  the  force,  which  he 
deemed  would  he  effectual  for  the  defence 
of  the  country  in  case  of  an  emergency, 
supposing  that  timely  preparations  for  it 
were  made: — 

"  The  measure  upon  wbioh  I  bare  camestlj  en- 
treated diSbrent  AdminieCraCioas  Co  decide,  which 
is  coDStituCianal,  and  bas  lieen  innriabl]'  adopted 
in  time  of  peace  for  the  last  80  jears,  ia  to  raise, 
emtmdjr,  organite,  and  discipline  tho  mititia,  of 
the  tame  numbars  for  each  of  the  three  kingdoms 
united  as  during  the  late  war." 
The  proposal  made  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  more  extensive  than  the  mea- 
sure proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  preaeut 
TSovemment ; — 

"  This  vonld  give  a  mass  of  organiaed  force 
amounting  to  abouC  ISO.OOO  men,  which  we  might 
immediatelj  aet  to  worli  Co  diiaipline.  Thia  alone 
would  enable  us  to  esCablish  the  strength  of  our 
unaj.  tblt,  with  an  augmentation  of  Che  fbrce  of 
the  regular  army,  which  would  not  ooat  iOOfiOOl., 
would  put  tbe  country  on  its  legs  in  respeot  to 
pervonaJ  fbrco,  and  f  would  engage  for  its  deience 


oldaslai 


1  now,  and  if 
the  exertions  of  the  Beet  alone  ar 
to  provide  for  our  defence,  we  are 
week  after  tbe  declaration  of  war. 

"  Let  any  man  examine  our  maps  and  road- 
books, consider  of  the  matter,  and  judge  for  him- 


be  true  that 
lot  safBcient 


tetC 


Mr.  Jtfewdegate 


"I  know  of: 

protection  &otD  ttiis  danger,  exoepting  by 

in  tbe  field,  capable  of  meetinff  and  ( 

with  ita  formidable  enemy,  aided  by  all  the  maans 

ot  fortifloaCionwliich  experience  In  war  and  toieDH 

can  Buggeat. 

"  I  ahall  he  deemed  ibolhardy  ia  engaging  t» 
ttie  defence  of  tbe  empire  with  an  araj  eonpoMd 
of  meh  a  force  of  militia.  I  may  be  M.  Iind- 
feas  it,  I  should  ioflnitety  prafbr,  and  efaonld  Ad 
more  confldenoe  in,  an  army  of  regular  tnwft. 
But  I  know  that  1  shall  not  haTS  tbaae.  I  aaf 
hare  the  others,  and  if  an  addidso  is  mad*  to  thn 
existing  regular  army  allotted  (or  home  defcnM  of 
a  fbrce  wUcb  will  cost  4D0,000f.  a  year,  there 
would  be  a  auffloienC  disciplined  ioroa  in  tlie  leU 
to  enabiD  him  who  should  command  to  defend  the 
country. 

"This  ia  my  view  of  our  danger  and  our  tmows 
cea.     I  waa  aware  that  ou 


ammiultioD. 

"1  quite  concur  in  all  your  views  of  the  danw 
of  our  position,  and  of  the  magnitade  of  the  stua 
at  issue.  I  am  especially  sensible  of  the  cerlaiaty 
of  failure  if  we  do  not,  at  an  early  moment,  attnd 
to  the  meaBureB  neoessary  Co  be  taken  fbr  obi  da. 
fence,  and  of  Che  disgrace— the  indelible  dlsgnoe, 
of  Buob  Mure. 

"  Putting  out  of  view  all  the  oUier  nnfortoaate 
consequencea,  such  as  the  lost  of  the  poUtfcal  ml 
social  position  of  thia  country  among  tba  nellniw 
of  Europe,  of  all  its  allies,  in  oonoert  with  aad  ia 
aid  of  whom  it  has  in  our  own  timea  MmtenM 
auooesafully  in  arms  for  ita  own  honour  and  safety , 
and  the  independeoee  and  freedom  of  the  world. 

"  When  did  any  man  hear  of  alliee  of  a  oonntiT 
unable  to  deftod  itself  t 

"  Views  of  economy  of  soma,  and  I  admit  that 
tbe  high  views  of  national  &Dajioe  of  otben,  ia- 
duee  thom  to  postpone  those  measures  alMtriatdf 
necessar;  for  mere  defence  and  safhty  under  exist- 
iog  ciroumatancea,  forgetting  altogether  the  OMD- 
mon  practice  of  sucoeasfiil  armies  in  modam  times. 
imposing  upon  tbe  conqnered  ei 
contributions,  as  well  as  other  valuable  and  o 
mental  property.         ■  '  - 

'■  France  liaviag  been  ii 
every  capiCal  in  Europe,  and  having  levied  «< 
buCiona  in  each,  and  having  had  in  ita  poase 
or  under  its  iofluenceths  whole  of  Italy,  Qannany, 
and  Poland,  is  reduced  Co  Its  territonal  limit*  a* 
they  stood  m  1703. 

"  Do  we  auppose  that  we  should  be  allowed  la 
keep — oould  we  advance  a  pretension  to  ksajp— 
more  than  the  islands  composing  the  United  Kiag- 
dom,  ceding  disgracefully  the  Channel  Islandi,  oa 
which  an  invader  had  never  established  himself 
■ince  tbe  period  of  Che  Nurman  ConqassC  T" 
Ho  would  beg  the  House  agun  to  reman* 
her  from  wboaa  letter  he  read  these  ex- 
tracts, and  to  mark  the  concluaion.  Tba 
lost  passage  ran  thus: — 

"  I  am  bordering  npon  seventy-aevea  yeatn  of 
age  passed  in  honour.  1  hope  that  the  Almi^itf 
may  protect  me  from  being  the  witness  of  the  ti^ 
gedy  which  I  cannot  pertiude  my  eonlempomrita 
to  talte  measures  Co  avert. — Believe  me  evar  yonn 
sincerely,  "  WiixiaoTOV." 

It  was  true  that  in  1848  he  (Mr.  N«wd«- 
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gate)  refused  to  vote  for  a  militia.  He 
sincerely  regretted  having  dono  so,  now 
that  he  found  that  the  opinion  thus  ex- 
pressed hy  his  Grace  remained  unaltered, 
and  that  it  was  supported  hy  the  most 
competent  military  authorities  in  this  coun- 
try. The  highest  naval  authorities  also 
concurred  in  believing  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam  in  vessels  of  war,  and,  more 
than  all,  the  manner  in  which  the  railroads 
of  France  were  arranged,  connecting  the 
capital  with  the  chief  military  dep6t8,  and 
connecting  the  chief  military  depdts  with 
the  principal  seaports,  rendered  it  probable 
that  instead  of  having  the  warning  hither- 
to given  to  us  by  the  concentration  of  the 
Ifrench  forces  on  the  coast,  we  should  find 
the  forces  were  ordered  to  diverge  to  vari- 
ous places  on  the  coast,  the  point  of  con- 
centration being  some  spot  on  the  shores  of 
England,  known  to  the  French  generals, 
but  probably  not  known  to  us:  this  would 
^render  guarding  the  Channel  much  more 
difficult  than  hitherto.  Besides  all  this, 
not  only  had  there  been  a  change  in  the 
form  of  government  in  France,  but  they 
should  remember  the  character  of  the  man 
who  held  the  power  of  that  mighty  country. 
That  remarkable  man  had  long  been  resi- 
dent in  England,  and  it  was  well  known  to 
bis  friends,  and  was  in  fact  undisputed, 
that  there  was  this  in  the  character  of  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic  which 
took  him  out  of  calculations  applicable  to 
ordinary  men — he  was  a  prcdestinarian ;  he 
believed,  and  that  belief  was  the  motive  of 
Ills  actions  during  life,  that  ho  was  destined 
by  Providence  to  fultil  a  great  mission. 
When  he  was  in  England,  actuated  by 
these  motives,  he  had  not  failed  to  attempt 
the  invasion  of  France  by  means  ridicu- 
lously insufficient ;  he  was  entrapped  and 
defeated,  but  he  followed  out  his  course  till 
be  gained  the  supreme  power  in  France. 
Had  the  conduct  by  which  he  had  gained 
that  power,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  French  nation,  given  us  any  reason 
to  believe  that  he  was  a  man  who  would 
hesitate  in  his  policy?      He  (Mr.  Newde- 

Ste)  believed  the  President  had  said  he 
t  grateful  for  the  hospitality  he  had 
enjoyed  in  England,  and  that  he  would  be 
sorry  to  attack  us;  but  that  if  he  found 
that  it  formed  part  of  what  he  believed  to 
be  his  destiny,  he  would  not  shrink  from 
making  the  attack.  When  they  had  such 
a  man  at  the  head  of  such  an  army  and 
fleet,  which,  combined,  were  superior  to 
those  of  any  Power  in  the  world,  it  would 
be  madness  to  leave  this  country  in  such  a 


defenceless  position  as  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington had  described.  He  hoped  the  pre- 
sent measure  would  have  the  support  of 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell),  for 
though  he  had  objected  so  strongly  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount 
Palmerston)  on  his  own  Bill,  that  he  threw 
up  the  Government  when  it  was  carried  by 
the  House,  still  the  conclusion  of  his  speech 
gave  him  (Mr.  Newdegate)  hope  that  he 
would  support  a  measure  which  was  neces- 
sary for  the  defence  of  the  country.  The 
noble  Lord  on  that  occasion  said — 

"  With  respect  to  the  opinions  expressed  a  few 
evenings  since  on  this  subject  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Tiverton  ( Viscount  Palmerston), 
it  appears  to  me  that  they  do  not  differ  in  any 
essential  respects  from  those  to  which  I  gave 
utterance,  and  that  they  are  conclusive  as  to  the 
wisdom,  and  indeed  as  to  the  necessity,  of  hav- 
ing, irrespectively  of  our  regular  army,  a  force  on 
which  we  could  depend  in  the  unfortunate  event 
of  a  war  or  a  foreign  invasion.  It  is  necessary 
for  this  country,  liaving  a  limited  number  of  men 
which  it  has  for  the  regular  army,  there  being 
no  prospect  that  this  House  will  ever  adopt  any 
proposition  for  an  increase  of  30,000  or  40,000 
men  to  the  regular  army,  to  be  kept  in  the  United 
Kingdom — it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 
some  force  of  militia  which  should  enable  the 
country  to  have  at  command  a  suflScient  number 
of  men  partly  trained  and  ready  for  employment, 
and  that  this  force  should  be  ready  to  be  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  Kingdom."  [3  Hansard,  cxix. 
841.] 

For  the  sake  of  the  country  he  hoped  the 
noble  Lord  would  not  follow  the  example 
of  those  who  had  been  recently  his  subordi- 
nates in  office,  but  that,  actuated  by  the 
spirit  of  a  statesman  and  of  an  English 
Minister,  he  would  afford  the  proposal  of 
Government,  as  a  measure  rendered  neces- 
sary for  the  immediate  safety  of  the  coun- 
try, the  weight  of  his  authority,  and  his 
sanction,  so  far,  at  all  events,  as  to  admit 
of  its  further  consideration  by  the  House, 
if  the  House  this  year  voted  an  increase 
to  the  regular  Army,  as  was  suggested  by 
some  hon.  Members,  and  there  should  be 
next  year  any  commercial  depression  or 
agricultural  distress,  he  knew  from  expe- 
rience the  clamour  for  a  reduction  of  the 
establishments  would  be  so  great  that  no 
Ministry  could  resist  it;  and  thb  increase 
of  the  Army  would  be  so  great  that  no 
Ministry  could  resist  it,  and  the  increase  of 
the  Army  would  be  again  reduced.  They 
were  told  by  some  hon.  Members  to  with- 
draw their  forces  from  the  Colonies,  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  force  at  home.  The 
commercial  policy  of  this  country  of  late 
years  had  rendered  the  connexion  of  the 
mother  country  no  longer  advantageous  to 
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tbe  colonies;  and  tbe  only  tie  which  was  left 
hetween  them  and  ns  was  in  tbe  fact  that 
we  had  not  abandoned  the  parental  char- 
acter, the  first  duty  of  a  metropolitan 
State,  altogether,  and  had  not  withdrawn 
from  them  the  protection  afforded  by  our 
troops.  He  trusted  that,  not  fearing  the 
temporary  unpopulaiity  which  there  had 
been  endeavours  to  excite  against  this  mea- 
sure, the  House  would  act  on  the  senti- 
ments expressed  during  the  last  six  years  of 
every  statesman  in  the  country,  that  the 
opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
sound  when  he  declared  that  without  a 
measure  of  this  kind  the  condition  of  this 
country  was  most  precarious. 

Mr.  law  HODGES  would  not  have 
risen  to  take  part  in  the  debate  did  he  not 
feel  that  from  his  own  knowledge  he  could 
give  some  corroboration  to  the  principal 
objections  raised  against  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  ;  but,  more  than  that,  from  being 
convinced  by  the  great  number  of  petitions 
presented  against  the  measure,  that  it  was 
obnoxious  to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of 
the  country.  He  was  quite  convinced  that 
the  objections  to  a  Militia  Bill  did  not  arise 
from  any  abatement  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
people,  or  of  any  indifference  on  the  part 
of  the  people  towards  the  welfare,  honour, 
and  national  security  of  England ;  but 
from  their  recollection  of  the  severity  of 
the  ballot  system  practised  during  the  last 
war.  He  would  confine  himself  to  what 
passed  within  his  own  knowledge,  for  he 
nad  been  in  the  militia  service  in  1798. 
The  regiment  in  which  he  served  was  sent 
to  Ireland  during  the  troubles  that  pre- 
vailed there  in  1798  ;  and  in  1799,  when 
they  returned  to  England,  an  order  was 
sent  down  to  send  500  men  from  the  regi- 
ment to  join  the  line.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  commanding  officer  wrote  im- 
mediately to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the 
county  that  500  vacancies  had  occurred,  to 
supply  which  a  ballot  was  requisite.  Now, 
the  bounty  to  bo  given  at  that  time  was 
\()l.  for  these  volunteers  to  enter  the  line. 
They  were  now  told  that  by  giving  a 
bounty  of  6?.  a  head,  they  could  get  the 
number  of  men  required.  Perhaps  that 
might  be  possible  ;  but  what  was  the  fact 
at  the  time  to  which  he  had  referred?  Why 
tliat  as  much  as  60/.  had  been  given  for  a 
substitute,  and  such  high  bounties  will  again 
be  reqiiircJ  to  escape  personal  service  when- 
ever war  occurs;  and  it  was  the  recollection 
of  such  things  as  that  which  indisposed  the 
countrv  n«j;iiin  to  return  to  that  svsteni. 
He  could  not  help  also  remarking,  that  the 

3/r.  Newdegale 


money  bo  spent  appeared  in  no  pnUie  ae- 
count.  The  money  so  expended  amoimtel 
to  many  thousands  a  year  ;  for  eiMViiMiBi 
sums  were  paid  for  sabstitotea  to  aopplj 
the  yacaocies  caused  by  Tolanteering  aai 
desertion — indeed,  he  thought  he  mi^ 
say  that  an  hon.  Friend,  vhom  he  then 
saw  in  the  House,  conld  corrohorate  him 
in  saying,  that  the  money  ao  ezpendel 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  millions.  At 
the  time  he  was  sp^Jung  of»  not  one  maa 
in  twenty  was  serving  in  person;  and  die 
main  objection  to  the  ballot  th^i,  as  now, 
was,  that  whenever  war  happens  it  will 
entirely  dry  up  all  the  ordinaiy  recnntiiig 
sources  of  the  line  ;  and  it  waa  hat  natom 
that  the  people  should  apprehend  tbat 
what  happened  then  vonld  oeenr  agaia. 
He  was  no  less  anxious  than  other  Gentle- 
men to  defend  the  coontry  ;  hat  he  thonght 
the  House  would  do  well  to  eonsider  whe- 
ther some  other  measure  conld  not  be 
brought  forward,  and  some  other  mode 
adopted  to  secure  all  needfol  proteetioa  to 
the  country.  Owing,  he  thought,  to  the 
reasons  he  had  alluded  to,  and  on  the 
grounds  he  had  mentioned,  a  resistanee 
had  arisen  against  the  present  measure 
which  would  not  subside  ;  for  the  ooootiT 
thought  that,  if  it  were  carried,  it  voaU 
lead  hereafter  to  the  same  pressure  of  the 
ballot  system  as  before.  So  great  was  the 
temptation  offered  to  the  poorest  elaas  in 
the  country  by  the  enormous  sums  girea 
for  substitutes,  that  it  caused  an  amount  of 
desertion  such  as  could  hardly  be  credited* 
At  one  time,  there  were  more  than  500 
deserters  from  the  regiment  to  which  he 
(Mr.  L.  Hodges)  belonged.  Whenever  they 
were  apprehended  they  were  punished  for 
their  crime;  but  the  temptation  could  not 
bo  withstood,  and  he  had  known  men  de- 
sert even  from  the  hospital,  and  enlist  in 
some  distant  countv.  He  trusted  the  House 
would  not,  by  sanctioning  the  present  Bill, 
expose  the  people  to  similar  temptations  and 
similar  evils,  and  upon  that  principle  he 
would  vote  against  the  Bill. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL:   Sir,  with  the 
particular  views  which  1  entertain  on  thie 
important  subject,  and  believing,  as  I  firmly 
do,  that  my  particular  views  are  of  no  singu- 
lar character,  but  are  shared,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  1  ask  the  attention  of  Uie 
I  House  while  I  make  a  few  observations.     I 
;  have  listened  with  much  attention  to  the  ob- 
servations which  hon.  Gentlemen  have  ad- 
!  dressed  to  the  House  during  the  course  of 
j  this  discussion;  and  at  once,  without  any 
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further  preface,  I  beg  entirely  to  dissent — 
I  beg  entirely  to  dissent  from  and  to  con- 
test the  political  expediency  and  the  prac- 
tical necessity  of  this  measure,  upon  which 
we  are  now  called  upon,  if  not  to  register 
our  Totes,  at  all  events  to  explain  our  opin- 
ions. But  as  I  am  aware  that  by  such  con- 
testation, by  such  difference  of  opinion  from 
what  appears  to  be  unfortunately  the  sense 
of  this  House,  I  am,  as  a  representative  of 
the  people,  entailing  upon  myself  some  re- 
sponsibility— as  I  am  aware  that  by  such 
contestation  I  am  thereby  venturing  to  call 
in  question  the  deliberate  judgments  of 
those  whose  opinions  as  experienced  states- 
men are  doubtless  entitled  to  much  weight, 
— I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  that  explana- 
tion of  my  views  and  sentiments  which,  on 
these  grounds  particularly,  I  am  desirous  of 
submitting  to  the  consideration  of  those 
who,  equally  with  myself,  having  an  inde- 
pendent duty  to  discharge,  are  not  to  be 
influenced  by  any  other  motives  than  those 
springing  from  a  desire  to  promote  the 
real  interests  of  the  people,  and  to  secure 
the  national  independence.  I  should  wish, 
however,  the  House  and  the  country  clearly 
to  understand — lest  in  advocating  these 
my  opinions  here  on  this  subject,  others 
may  be  attributed  to  me  which  I  alto- 
gether repudiate — that  I  entirely  sepa- 
rate myself  from  those  who,  entertain- 
ing doubtless  opinions  similar  to  myself, 
in  regard  to  this  measure,  entertain  in 
in  reality  very  opposite  notions  as  regards 
our  great  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments. It  would  be  in  opposition  to  any 
Tote  of  mine  were  those  establishments — 
expensive  as  they  are,  exorbitantly  expen- 
sive, and  capable  of  much  economic  re- 
trenchment— in  any  way  permanently  re- 
duced. I  place  no  faith  whatever  in  what 
is  called  '*  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
nor  in  the  possibility  of  the  adjust 
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ment  of  the  differences  of  nations  by  arbi- 
tration. Human  nature  will  ever  be  swayed 
by  the  same  passions,  the  same  ambitions, 
the  same  lusts  of  conquest,  which  have  ever, 
in  the  history  of  empires,  marked  the  pro- 
gress of  mankind ;  and  therefore  it  is  that 
in  my  opinion  it  would  be  an  ill-judged  econ- 
omy, a  dangerous  experiment,  to  attempt  to 
give  practical  illustration  to  the  doctrines  of 
those  Gentlemen  who  would  wish  for  the 
reduction  of  our  national  establishments, 
naval  and  military,  in  anticipation  of  the 
advent  of  some  such  fraternal  era  as  what 
they  talk  of.  I  entirely  repudiate  such 
doictrines :  and  it  would  be  ever  in  oppo- 
sition to  any  vote   of  mine,   against  my 


wishes,  and  I  should  see  with  much  mis- 
trust any  attempt  which  might  endanger 
the  national  independence,  by  sacrificing 
to  these  erroneous  doctrines.  But  I  think 
the  House  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is 
no  subject  capable  of  producing  more  se- 
rious embarrassment  to  the  domestic  disci- 
pline and  economy  of  a  nation  than  that 
resulting  &om  an  idea  of  the  insufficiency 
of  the  national  defences  to  maintain  the 
national  independence;  and  certain  it  is, 
that  in  the  discussion  of  a  subject  of  such 
very  great  importance  to  us  all,  that  tem- 
perate deliberation  in  Parliament,  which 
on  aU  occasions  is  so  necessary,  should 
particularly  now  prevail,  in  order  that  the 
public  mind  out  of  doors  may  not  be 
swayed  by  unfounded  fears,  or  carried 
away  by  overweening  confidence,  and 
blinded  to  the  reality  of  our  position.  It 
is,  therefore,  that  I  think  the  conduct  of 
the  late  Government — with  all  due  respect 
— is  open  to  much  censure — I  think  their 
conduct  to  be  highly  reprehensible,  in  cre- 
ating and  fostering  an  ignominious  panic 
of  foreign  invasion.  I  regret  that  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton  {Vis- 
count Palmerston),  for  whom  I  personally 
entertain  great  political  sympathy,  and, 
may  I  be  permitted  to  add,  personal  re- 
gard, should  have  given  the  weight  of  his 
experience  and  the  sanction  of  his  authority 
to  this  vain  display  of  military  organisa- 
tion— that  he  should  have  consented  to 
saddle  the  people  with  the  maintenance  of  ft 
force  which  circumstances  did  not  justify, 
and  which  his  own  experience  of  European 
policy  must  have  told  him  to  be  idle,  fu- 
tile, and  unnecessary.  The  improvements 
which  skill  and  science  have  introduced 
into  the  art  of  war — the  rapid  locomotion 
by  means  of  steam  power — and  the  conse- 
quent possible  rapid  concentration  of  forces 
on  any  one  given  point,  are  subjects  of 
very  serious  moment  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Governments  of  all  nations.  But  I 
maintain  that  the  relative  position  of  this 
country  has  in  no  wise  altered  by  these 
improvements;  and  that  it  does  by  no 
means  follow,  that  because  we  have  been 
in  the  habit  for  years  of  voting  these  large 
sums  of  money  for  our  national  defence, 
we  should  therefore  now  give  our  sanction 
to  this  increase  of  the  burdens  of  an  al- 
ready overburdened  population — ^and  that 
we  should  consent  to  vote  the  sum  of 
1,200,000^  for  this  purpose,  when  I,  for 
one — doubtless  many  in  this  House — cer- 
tainly many  in  the  country,  ignorantly,  as 
it  appears — were  under  the  impression  that 
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the  Gorernment  had  ample  means  at  their 
disposal  alreedy,  through  the  liheralitj  of 
Parliament,  and.the  prolonged  peace.  But, 
whatever  improvements  other  nations  have 
introduced  into  the  science  of  war,  have 
not  we — or  rather  ought  not  we  equally  to 
have  profited  ?  True  it  is  that  we  as  a 
nation  excel  in  other  arts  than  those  of 
hloodshed  and  oppression;  hut  what  is  there 
in  the  art  of  war  which  other  nations  may 
have  learnt,  which  we  have  not  equally 
within  our  most  ready  grasp?  Yet  we, 
the  people  of  this  country,  are  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  to  he  told  hy  a  Govern- 
ment in  the  very  last  gasp  of  its  political 
existence — a  Government  having  had  a 
tenure  of  office  for  five  years — a  Govern- 
ment succeeding  to  the  Administration 
Presided  over  for  years  hy  Sir  Robert 
^eel,  and  singularly  felicitous  in  its  rela- 
tions with  foreign  Powers — we  are  to  he 
told  by  this  Government  that  the  national 
defences  are  inadequate  to  preserve  the 
sacred  shores  of  Britain  from  the  devasta- 
ting bands  of  invading  battalions.  Away 
with  the  delusion — away  with  this  igno- 
minious panic  of  foreign  invasion !  I  main- 
tain, as  I  have  already  said,  that  the  rela- 
tive position  of  this  country  as  regards 
other  countries  never  was  better  than  at 
the  present  moment;  and  therefore  it  is 
that  I  regret  to  see  that  Parliament  should 
be  sanctioning  this  large  expenditure  of 
1,200,000^  for  the  purpose  of  voting  ad- 
ditional men  to  our  already  large  standing 
armaments.  I  think  it  is  our  bounden 
duty  here  as  representatives  to  be  very 
cautious  how  we  deal  with  a  subject  of 
so  much  difficulty  as  this.  We  ought  to 
bear  in  mind  that  these  great  military 
establishments  rather  impoverish  a  coun- 
try than  protect  it.  And  particularly  we 
ought  to  be  careful  lest,  in  making  at 
best  but  moderate  soldiers,  we  are  not 
furnishing  dangerous  citizens.  I  am  sure 
I  could  point  out  many  other  ways  in 
which  1,200,000^.  could  be  disposed  of  far 
better  than  by  this  vote,  and  from  which 
Parliament  would  derive  much  greater 
satisfaction ;  and  which  I  am  quite  sure 
would  leave  the  country  not  by  one  jot 
or  tittle  less  capable  of  defending  itself 
against  a  foreign  invasion  than  if  these 
80,000  men  were  drawn  up  in  the  very 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis.  But, 
whatever  blame  or  credit  attaches  to  the 
measure  in  the  eyes  of  the  country,  it 
ought  justly  to  be  attributed  to  the  late 
Government.  They  it  was  who  examined 
into  the  necessity  of  its  application,  and  the 
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propriety  of  its  adoption.  They  recommend- 
ed the  plans  which  have  been  more  or  less 
adopted  by  the  present  Government ;  and 
it  would  bo  unjust  and  impolitic  to  charge 
the  present  Administration  with  the  egre- 
gious blunder  of  their  predecessors.  Tnej 
succeeded  hastily  to  power  upon  the  spon- 
taneous combustion  of  their  adversaries; 
and  I  think  it  is  quite  natural  to  suppose, 
that  with  scarce  sufficient  time  to  look 
about  them,  and  imagining  of  course  that 
the  late  Government  had  most  powerful 
reasons  for  proposing  this  measure,  thej 
should  refuse  to  adjourn  its  discussion,  or 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility 
at  once  of  a  totally  different  course.  And 
now,  as  almost  every  hon.  Gentleman  who 
has  addressed  the  House  during  the  last 
three  or  four  weeks  has  taken  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  with  reference  to  the 
present  Government,  in  elucidation  of  his 
own  political  views,  if  the  Hou^e  will  per- 
mit me  for  two  or  three  moments,  I  ask 
a  similar  indulgence  for  myself.  I  admit 
personally  that  I  see  with  no  unwilling  eye 
Lord  Derby  at  the  head  of  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Government  of  this  country. 
I  think  that  noble  Lord  is  in  a  position  to 
head  an  Administration  based  upon  liberal 
conservative  principles,  containing  the  ele- 
ments of  real  prosperity  to  this  country. 
As  an  orator,  we  know  he  is  unequalled; 
as  a  statesman,  let  us  hold  him  open  to 
conviction  —  for  no  man,  however,  elo- 
quent, can  hope  to  remain  long  at  the 
head  of  public  affairs  in  this  country,  or 
even  for  any  length  of  time  to  maintain 
his  position  as  a  public  man,  unless  he  is 
prepared  to  mould  his  political  creed— I 
don't  say  hastily  or  without  due  considera- 
tion— but  unless  he  is  prepared,  after  due 
consideration,  caution,  and  observation,  to 
mould  his  political  creed  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  and  the  temper  of 
public  discussion.  I  feel  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  Lord  Derby  sees  the  necessity 
— that  he  acknowledges  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  intact  that  commercial  policy, 
the  expediency  of  which  he  may  have 
hitherto,  and  which  he  has  hitherto  nn* 
questionably  doubted.  It  remains  with 
him — it  remains  with  you — for  ever  to 
obliterate  from  the  catalogue  of  political 
denominations  those  political  distmctions 
which  have  hitherto  existed — existed  par- 
ticularly amongst  the  members  of  one 
class,  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land. 
It  remains  with  you  now  to  tell  the  people 
of  England  that  the  policy  of  free  trade  is 
irrevocably  secured — ^it  remains  with  yoa 
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to  assure  the  people  of  England  that  the 
policy  of  free  trade  is  irrevocably  secured 
upon  the  consent  and  the  unanimous  ad- 
mission of  all  political  parties  in  this  House. 
If  the  Government  do  this,  I  think  that 
the  sympathies  of  the  country  will  carry 
them  triumphant  through  the  next  Parlia- 
ment. But  suppose  they  do  not — ^liow- 
ever  it  may  be — in  the  firm,  unflinching 
adhesion  to  my  own  political  opinions,  1 
take  my  stand  here  as  a  liberal  conserva- 
tive-free trader.  I  propose,  as  a  liberal 
conservative,  to  give  my  support  to  an 
Administration  presided  over  by  Lord 
Derby,  on  all  occasions  affecting  the  real 
interests  of  the  country,  until  I  see  an 
attempt  made  to  subvert,  to  blunt  the 
edge  of  that  policy  inaugurated  in  Parlia- 
ment by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  sanctioned  by 
the  Legislature,  confirmed  and  approved 
by  the  country.  Until  I  see  an  attempt 
to  subvert  that  policy  which  has  endeared 
to  the  affectionate  recollections  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  my  fellow-countrymen  the 
same  I  bear,  I  shall  give,  as  a  liberal  Con- 
servative, my  adhesion  to  an  Administra- 
tion presided  over  by  Lord  Derby.  But 
though  I  do  this  as  a  liberal  Conservative, 
I  have  a  right  to  ask,  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  a  representative  of 
the  people,  what  are  the  reasons  for  this 
extraordinary  peace  establishment  which  it 
is  now  proposed  to  set  on  foot — where  are 
the  circumstances  which  should  render  an 
invasion  probable  ?  True,  the  Government 
have  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  drift 
of  public  affairs  better  than  we,  who  are 
not  called  to  participate  in  their  labours. 
But  if  we  have  not  those  opportunities,  wo 
have  the  means  of  judging  for  ourselves. 
The  intentions  of  Cabinets  are  no  longer 
confined,  as  formerly,  within  their  ancient 
narrow  limits,  but  admit  now-a-days  of 
public  appreciation,  and  are  liable  to  be 
sifted  by  public  opinion.  From  these  op- 
portunities I  have  sought  information;  and 
for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  divine  the  reason 
of  these  immense  preparations.  It  is  true, 
that  with  t'rince  Schwarzenberg  ruling  in 
Vienna,  and  with  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmerston)  hastily 
rusticated  from  office,  there  might  have  been 
some  apprehension  of  difficulty;  but  these 
difficulties,  if  they  existed,  have  now  sensi- 
bly diminished,  if  they  have  not  altogether 
disappeared,  and  left  not  a  ripple  on  the 
muddy  waters  of  European  politics.  The 
only  possible  plea  for  adding  to  the  exist* 
ing  defence  as  afforded  by  our  military 
and  naval  establishments,  is,  we  are  told. 


the  possibility  of  a  sudden  invasion  by 
means  of  the  facilities  of  transport  which 
the  invention  of  steam  may  have  placed 
in  the  hands  of  any  unscrupulous  adven- 
turer or  despot.  But  I  believe,  if  such  an 
attempt  were  made,  it  would  end  in  our  ad- 
ministering a  repetition  of  the  humiliation 
which  all  those  have  experienced  who  have 
had  the  hardihood  to  enter  upon  a  contest 
with  this  country.  What,  I  should  like  to 
know,  is  meant  by  the  term  "  sudden  inva- 
sion," which  is  so  often  used,  but  with  little 
consideration  ?  The  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Tiverton  has  defined  it  thus :  "  We  have 
to  provide, "  he  says,  "  not  against  a  danger 
which  may  happen  in  six  or  eight  months, 
but  which  may  happen  in  a  month  or  a 
fortnight  from  the  time  when  it  is  first  ap- 
prehended." I  ask  the  House,  and  I  ask 
the  country,  is  it  possible  to  admit  this  defi- 
nition of  the  noble  Lord  ?  Let  the  House 
for  one  moment  figure  to  itself  the  noble 
Lord  sitting  in  Downing-street  with  all 
the  threads  of  European  diplomacy,  con- 
centrated, like  so  many  electric  wires,  in 
his  Cabinet,  and  let  the  House  then  figure 
to  itself  the  surprise  of  the  noble  Lord  on 
being  told  that  that  day  fortnight  150,000 
men  were  to  be  landed  on  the  shores  of 
Britain.  Do  you  think  the  noble  Lord  be- 
lieves this  to  be  possible  ?  Not  at  all.  If 
it  were  possible,  what,  I  ask,  becomes  of  all 
the  agents  of  diplomacy,  whom  a  celebrated 
writer,  Mr.  Burke,  has  called  "  licensed 
spies  ?*'  What  becomes  of  these  *'  licensed 
spies,"  whose  duty  it  is  to  promote  har- 
mony and  good  feeling  between  the  Go- 
vernment to  which  they  are  accredited,  and 
that  which  they  represent,  or,  failing  that, 
to  give  their  own  Government  timely  in- 
formation of  any  such  premeditated  schemes 
of  **  sudden  invasion  ?"  I  have  been  my- 
self one  of  these  licensed  spies,  as  they 
are  called,  for  four  years,  and  Thad  there- 
fore an  opportunity  of  judging  in  this  mat- 
ter; and  I  maintain  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible so  to  evade  or  blind  the  vigilance 
of  these  agents,  that  they  could  remain 
ignorant  of  such  an  intention  if  it  was 
meant  to  be  carried  out.  But  if  the  agents 
of  diplomacy  can  be  deceived,  there  is  the 
press  of  this  country;  and  from  my  own 
personal  knowledge  I  can  say  that  the 
press  of  this  country  is  singularly  hazard- 
ous in  their  determination  to  acquire  in- 
formation, and  singularly  accurate  in  the 
information  so  acquired,  which  it  has  fre- 
quently the  opportunity  of  communicating 
to  the  public  before  the  Government  itself 
has  received  official  intimation  of  the  same. 
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But  BuppoBing  it  was  eyen  possible  to  eyade 
the  agents  of  diplomacy  and  the  yigilance 
of  those  active  gentlemen  who  obtain  in- 
form tion  for  the   press,  there  is  a  third 
agency  which  it  is  perhaps  still  more  dif- 
ficult to  eyade — one  eyen  more  sensitive  to 
the  app  ehension  of  danger — the  agency  of 
commerce.     There   are  those  commercial 
relations  which  bind,   with   golden  links, 
the  interests  of  nations  more  firmly  toge- 
ther than  the  diplomacy  of  Cabinets  and 
the  intrigues  of  statesmen  can  ever  hope 
to   effect.      Any   rumour  of  war   would 
communicate  itself  at   once  as  if  by  an 
electric  wire  to  all  the  great  centres  of 
European   commerce.     The   merchant  at 
Odessa,  at  Marseilles,   and  at   Manches- 
ter, would  receiye  the  intelligence  at  the 
same  time,   and   these  gentlemen  would 
not  be  backward   in   communicating   the 
information    to  their    respective   Govern- 
ments.     It    is     quite    impossible,    then, 
that  the  agents  of  diplomacy,  the  press, 
and  the  mercantile   world,   could  be   all 
deceived,  and  that  a  sudden  invasion  could 
be  made  upon  England  on  the  part  of  a 
foreign  Power  without  its  being  known 
beforehand.     I  do  not  desire  to  cry  down 
or  to  depreciate  the  advantage  or  the  in- 
trepidity of  militiamen;  but  if  there  was 
danger  now,  I  would  prefer  to  see  10,000 
men  added  to  the  standing  Army,  and  an 
increase  of  our  steam  navy,  than  this  en- 
listment of  militia.     I  think  the  country 
would  be  more  efficiently  served,  and  that 
there  would  be  less  derangement  to   the 
domestic  economy  of  the  country.     But 
then  comes  the  difficulty  and  danger  of 
increasing  the  standing  Army.     In  1841 
Sir  Robert  Feel  thus  spoke  in  reference  to 
the  danger  of  such  a  course : — 

"  What  is  the  advantage  of  one  Power  greatly 
increasing  its  army  or  na\7  ?  Does  it  not  see,  that 
if  it  proposes  such  increase  for  self-protection  and 
defence,  the  other  Powers  would  follow  its  exam- 
ple ?  The  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  must 
be,  that  no  increase  of  relative  strength  will  ac- 
crue to  any  one  Power,  but  that  there  must  be  an 
universal  consumption  of  the  resources  of  every 
country  in  military  preparations.  They  are,  in 
fact,  depriving  peace  of  half  its  advantages,  and 
anticipating  the  energies  of  war,  whenever  they 
may  be  required.  I  do  not  mean  to  advocate  any 
romantic  notion  of  each  nation  trusting  with  se- 
curity the  professions  of  its  neighbour;  but  if  each 
country  were  to  commune  with  itself,  and  ask, 
*  What  is  at  present  the  danger  of  foreign  inva- 
sion, compared  to  the  danger  of  producing  dis- 
satisfaction and  discontent,  and  curtailing  the  com- 
forts of  the  people  by  undue  taxation  ?*  the  answer 
must  be  this — that  the  danger  of  aggression  is  in- 
finitely less  than  the  danger  of  those  sufferings  to 
which  the  present  exorbitant  expenditure  must 
give  rise." 
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This  was  the  opinion  of  that  great  ma 
with  regard  to  increasing  the  standing 
army,  and  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  being  in- 
culcated in  the  House  and  in  the  coantiy. 
But,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  no  desire  to  » 
preciate  the  utility  of  militiamen.  I  eia 
appreciate  what  they  are  capable  of  doing 
from  my  own  experience  of  what  I  have 
seen  them  do,  and  my  experience  is  bone 
out  by  historical  testimony.  I  have  mm. 
an  army  of  100,000  men  brought  from 
their  domestic  comforts  and  their  buslDeas 
pursuits  in  the  space  of  four  weeks  to  en- 
gage in  an  unfortunate  struggle,  happily 
soon  terminated.  I  have  seen  them  retura 
to  their  homes  without  bravado,  and  endea- 
vour to  forget  in  tbeir  ordinary  occapationi 
of  life,  the  strife  in  which  they  had  been 
so  recently  engaged;  and  the  condiisioii 
I  was  enabled  to  draw  from  the  ciream- 
stance  was,  that  amidst  that  people,  there 
lay  dormant  an  invisible,  as  it  were,  yet 
powerful  array,  capable  of  opposing  a  tat* 
midablc  barrier  against  hostile  aggression; 
aye,  and  capable  even  of  successfully  resist- 
ing any  encroachment  upon  their  nationsl 
independence.  And  this  experience  of  mine 
is  confirmed  by  examples  derived  from 
historical  sources.  Turn  to  the  pages  of 
Macaulay — those  pages  which  are  written 
with  a  pen  which  never  wearies,  and  an  in- 
terest that  never  flags — and  you  will  see 
how  the  militia  of  Somersetshire  rallied 
under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  gave 
proof  at  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor  of  tbst 
uativc  courage,  unaided  by  discipline,  whioh, 
were  it  needed,  would  again  be  at  our  coun- 
try's disposal.  That  brave  militia,  thougii 
armed  only  with  scythes,  drove  the  royal 
army  into  disorder,  and  they  only  lost  the 
battle  from  the  want  of  ammunition  and  the 
desertion  of  their  general.  Lord  Mnhon, 
again,  in  one  of  his  bi'storical  works,  rdates 
how  bravely  the  militia  acted  in  America, 
how  they  resisted  oppression  and  coercion, 
and  gained  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill, 
which  resulted  in  the  evacuation  of  Boston. 
Washington  first  distinguished  himself  in 
Canada  with  a  militia  force,  and  he  after- 
wards gained  his  victories  of  Trenton  and 
Princeton  with  a  force  composed  of  militii, 
and  hired  only  for  twelve  months.  I  am 
far,  therefore,  from  underrating  a  militia; 
but  I  only  value  them  in  a  country  where 
there  is  no  standing  army.  Where  there  is 
a  standing  army  I  do  deprecate  a  militia. 
I  believe  it  would  be  impossible  to  prefent 
that  ill  feeling  and  strife  which  always  exists 
between  a  standing  army  and  a  militia  force. 
It  was  impossible  to  prevent  such  a  fealii^ 
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between  the  guerillas  of  Spain  and   the 
regular  Spanish  army;  and  the  same  feel- 
ing existed  between  the  landwehr  and  the 
regular  Pnissian  army,  when  both  were 
fighting  in   the   war  of   independence  in 
1813.     But  there   is,  in   my   mind,  this 
capital  drawback  and  irresistible  objection 
to  a  militia  in  this  country — that  it  would 
derange    its   industry  and  its  commerce. 
This  would  be  the  direct  effect  of  the  Bill 
now  proposed,  for  however  short  a  time 
the  men  might  be  called  out;  and,  unless 
there  was  some  imminent  danger,  1  don't 
think  you  would  be  justified  in  taking  men 
^m  their  homes  and  from  their  ordinary 
occupations  in  life.     It  is  for  these  reasons 
— and  seeing  that  England  is  happily  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  perfect 
peace  with  all  European  States — that  1 
regret  the   introduction   of   this   Bill.     1 
lament  the  embodiment  of  a  militia  in  an 
economical  point  of  view.    I  regret  the  vast 
expenditure  of  the  public  money,  which  is 
not  justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  nor  by  any  political  expediency.  I  de- 
sire to  see  this  Bill  abandoned — which  it 
would  be  perfectly  justifiable  and  honour- 
able in  Government  to  do — because  1  do 
not  wish  to  see  Parliament  saddling  the 
country  with  the  maintenance  of  that  which, 
80  far  from  being  a  security  for  peace,  has 
a  direct  tendency  to  war.     And   be  well 
assured  that  these  men  will  not  be  one 
iota  less  capable  of  defending  the  country 
without  the  summer  drills — that  they  will 
not  be  animated  with  one  particle  less  zeal 
when  called  upon  by  their  country,  if  she 
needs  them  as  defenders,  than  if  they  were 
to  spend  a  portion  of  their  time  in  prepa- 
tory  militia  cantonments.     I  am  sure  that 
if  a  foreign  force  were  to  attempt  to  pollute 
the  sacred  shores  of  Britain,  and  to  carry 
fire   and  pillage  throughout  the  country, 
there  would  be  one  rallying  cry  from  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  island;  one  spirit 
would  animate  every  British  heart,  and  in 
countless  thousands  the  southern  coasts  of 
England  would  welcome   the   enthusiastic 
homage  of  a  nation  of  warriors  drawn  to- 
gether in  defence  of  that  most  sacred  cause, 
national  independence. 

Colonel  CRATTERTON;  Sir.  as  a 
military  man,  and  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  I  beg  to  offer  a  few  observations 
upon  the  matter  now  under  our  considera- 
tion. I  am  quite  aware  of  the  diversity 
of  opinion  existing,  as  to  the  expediency 
of  augmenting  the  regular  Army,  or  cm- 
bodying  the  regular  militia.  1  am  also 
more  aware    of  the  unpopularity  of  the 


soldiery  in  this  country — I  well  know  Eng- 
lishmen do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  a 
soldier,  and  1  trust  they  will  never  learn 
their  value,  by  the  sad  experience  of  a 
hostile  force   occupying  any  part  of  our 
territory,     I  am,  therefore,  convinced.  Sir, 
that  my  right  hon.  Friend  has  exercised  a 
sound  discretion  in  bringing  forward  this 
Bill,  and  he  shall  consequently  have  my 
warm  support;  but  in  offering  it,  I  shall 
take  leave  to  submit  a  few  suggestions  for 
the  consideration  of  my  right  hon.  Friend. 
Judging  and  forming  my  opinion  from  the 
experience  1  have  had  (and  it  is  not  small), 
1  am  quite  convinced  the  period  for  training 
and  exercise  is  far  too  limited;   twenty- 
eight  days  in  the  year  is  not  stifiBcient.  No 
Englishman,  whether  of  the  agricultural  or 
manufacturing  class,  can  learn  anything  of 
military  duty  in  that  short  space  of  time. 
Englishmen  have  not  that  aptitude  or  taste 
for  military  exercises  which  I  may  almost 
say  is  inherent  in  every  Continental  nation, 
1  would  therefore  recommend  three  months 
at  the  very  least  of  successive  daily  drill. 
In  the  first  year,  this  may  perhaps  bring 
them  into  something  like  a  military  shape. 
I  would  also  strongly  recommend  the  stand- 
ard for  the  volunteers  to  be  raised,  else  I 
fear  my  right  hon.  Friend  will  find  his  re- 
giments— those  of  the  first  levy  at  least — 
will  be  deluged  with  a  set  of  low  dissipated 
creatures,  with  which  our  manufacturing 
districts  swarm,  with  neither  strength,  sta- 
mina, or  character,  to  recommend  them; 
and  totally  unable  to  carry  our  heavy  ac- 
coutrements, or  the  great  lumbering  arms 
with  which  our  infantry  are  encumbered, 
much  less   effectively  wear  that  weapon; 
therefore  instead  of  the  proposed  standard 
being  5  ft.  or  5  ft.  1  in.,  I  would  recom- 
mend most  decidedly  5  ft.  6  in,,  or  5  ft. 
7  in.  be  adopted.     I  must  also  beg  to  ask 
my  right  hon.  Friend,  what  provision  he 
intends  to  make  for  the  defence  of  the  most 
assailable  and  vulnerable  part  of  the  em- 
pire, I  mean  Ireland  ?  At  present  she  is 
totally  defenceless,    without  sufficient  of 
either  army  or  navy.     In  th^  splendid  har- 
bour of  the  city  I  have  the  honour  to  re- 
present,  there  is    only  one  line-of-battle 
ship,  a  fifty-eight  screw  steamer,  without 
crew  sufficient  to  man  half  her  guns,  and 
so  shorthanded,  she  is  unable  to  go  to  sea. 
I  cannot  for  a  moment  imagine  my  right 
hon.  Friend  doubts  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish 
people,  or  fears  to  put  arms  in  their  hands 
in  their  own  country,  nor  can  I  subscribe 
to  a  very  prevalent  opinion,  that  Scotland 
is  also  excluded  from  the  operation  of  this 
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hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  acknowledging 
that  our  forces  arc  not  such  as  to  enable 
us  to  defend  all  points  of  attack,  suggested 
the  strengthening  our  defences  by  recalling 
the  troops  from  our  colonies.  Now,  I  hope 
and  trust  the  House  is  not  prepared  to 
take  that  most  objectionable  course.  It  is 
not  a  patriotic  way  of  arguing  the  ques- 
tion to  saj  that  because  we  are  weak  here, 
we  should,  to  strengthen  ourselves  at  one 

?oint,  weaken  our  defences  at  a  distance, 
am  sure  this  view  would  not  find  accept- 
ance either  with  the  House  or  with  any 
very  large  number  of  the  people  out  of  it. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Richmond,  though 
he  differed  from  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Westminster,  offered  an  argu- 
ment which  I  confess  I  heard  with  sur- 
prise from  a  Gentleman  professing  popular 
views  on  political  questions.  The  hon. 
Member  said  that  we  ought  to  be  afraid  of 
placing  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  people  ; 
that  disturbances  and  riots  might  arise, 
and  then  we  might  regret  having  placed 
arms  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  I  must 
beg  to  tell  the  hon.  Gentleman  that 
I  have  no  such  fears.  Nor  can  I  sub- 
scribe to  the  other  objection  of  the  hon. 
Member,  and  which  I  have  seen  adopted 
into  some  petitions,  that  if  we  embody 
the  militia  on  the  plan  proposed,  we 
should  only  encourage  drunkenness  and 
bad  habits  among  the  loose  and  debauched 
portion  of  the  population.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  from  what  class  the  volunteers  might 
be  obtained.  It  may  be  that  not  the  best 
characters  may  be  induced  by  the  bounty 
to  come  forward.  But  even  if  that  should 
bo  so,  I  put  it  to  the  sense  of  any  man 
whether  the  beerhouse  was  not  open  to 
those  men  at  the  present  moment,  and 
whether  the  habits  of  military  discipline 
were  calculated  to  make  them  worse  sub- 
jects or  worse  citizens  ?  Amongst  the  va- 
riety of  schemes  on  the  paper,  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Cobden), 
the  benefit  of  whose  views  we  have  not  had 
to-night,  seems  to  say  that  he  does  not 
wish  to  postpone  the  Bill  altogether — he 
does  not  seem  to  differ  upon  the  principle, 
but  leaves  it  to  be  understood  that  he 
thinks  it  better  to  put  any  measure  on  the 
subject  off  to  the  next  Parliament.  And 
then  comes,  to  the  greatest  surprise  of  all, 
the  notice  of  the  hon.  Member  for  West- 
bury  (Mr.  J.  Wilson),  that  any  addition  to 
our  military  force  should  be  in  the  shape 
of  an  addition  to  our  regular  Army.  I 
read  this  Amendment  with  very  great  sur- 
prise, and  I  think  I  can  picture  to  myself 
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the  language  and  the  manner  in  "MSk 
such  a  proposal  would  have  been  reeeivel 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  if  Her  lit- 
jesty's  Government  had  come  down  to  Par- 
liament, and  said  that  thej  thought  tk 
defences  of  the  country  were  not  Biieh  m 
they  ought  to  be,  and  that,  therefore,  thef 
recommended  an  addition  of  20,000  men  1i 
the  regular  Army.  I,  for  one,  shoald  hnf 
the  greatest  objection  to  that  mode  of  ok 
taining  the  object  which  the  OovenuMrt 
has  in  view.  I  do  not  mean  to  aaj  tbri 
our  regular  Army  in  Tarious  parts  of  Ai 
world  is  as  strong  as  I  should  wish  to  IN 
it;  but  looking  merely  to  the  security  of  ov 
own  shores,  I  think  that  ohject  will  he  M 
ter  attained  by  the  embodiment  of  amifilii^ 
than  by  a  comparatively  small  addition  ti 
the  regular  Army.  It  has  heen  fbraiiilf 
urged  that  an  addition  of  10,000  men  totM 
line  would  cost  as  much  as  would  gpTO  III 
country  a  force  of  80,000  or  100,000  nifi- 
tiamen.  Besides  this  argument,  there  m 
that  which  had  been  ur^d  hj  the  ooUi 
Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton  (Viseoat 
Palmerston),  namely,  that  when  a  porlifli 
of  the  regular  Army  has  been  dishandad  it 
cannot  be  re-embodied;  whereas  thatcodH 
be  done  with  the  militia,  and  without  uj 
expense  until  it  was  embodied.  I  will  A* 
mind  the  House  also,  that,  looking  at  puk 
experience,  no  force  is  more  to  he  ennlf 
recruited,  or  can  be  collected  with  mon 
expedition,  than  the  militia.  I  think  then 
arguments  ought  to  be  conclusive  in  faTOtf 
of  the  proposition  of  Her  Majesty's  Gofvn* 
ment,  as  compared  with  the  project  of  n 
addition  to  the  standing  Army.  I  bail 
not  heard,  on  this  occasion,  any  argnnMBt 
put  forward  upon  what  are  called  the  pritt* 
ciples  of  the  Peace  Association,  which  M 
generally  advocated  by  the  hon.  Memlwr 
for  the  West  Riding,  who  contends  that  al 
national  disputes  should  be  referred  to  ill*- 
tration,  and  that  trade  is  a  better  weapon 
than  arms.  I  can  understand  GentkiMi 
who  entertain  these  views  ohjeetiDg  to 
any  plan  like  the  present;  but  those  who 
admit  that  this  great  country  is  not  de- 
fended as  it  ought  to  be,  ought  to  put  for- 
ward some  stronger  argument  for  rejeetiBg 
the  measure  of  the  Government,  than  soy 
which  have  been  yet  urged.  I  maintsa 
that  the  proposal  of  Her  Majesty^s  Oovers- 
ment  is  more  free  free  from  objection  thai 
any  other  that  can  be  proposed  for  the 
revival  of  the  militia.  The  noble  Loid 
opposite  has  proposed  more  than  unce,  witk 
the  concurrence  of  Members  on  this  sifo 
that  the  militia  should  be  embodied,    b 
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1848  tlie  noble  Lord  came  down  to  the 
House  and  made  a  proposal  to  that  effect; 
though  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  noble 
Lord  afterwards  abandoned  that  proposal 
on  financial  grounds;  but  the  noble  Lord 
distinctly  stated,  both  then  and  afterwards, 
that  the  state  of  Europe  made  it  desirable 
that  the  militia  should  be  re-embodied. 
This  year  the  noble  Lord  made  the  same 
statement,  and  met  with  no  opposition  from 
this  side.  The  only  difference  which  arose 
during  the  present  Session  related  to  the 
principle  on  which  that  re-embodiment 
should  take  place.  We  supported  the 
Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
her  for  Tiverton,  and  expressed  our  disap- 
probation of  a  local  militia,  which  was  only 
called  into  existence  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century;  but  to  the  noble  Lord's 
proposal  for  a  militia  we  made  no  objection 
whatever.  The  Government  trusted  that, 
according  to  their  plan,  the  volunteers  will 
he  so  numerous  that  there  will  be  no  occa- 
sion to  resort  to  tbe  ballot.  We  have 
brought  forward  a  plan  which  we  believe 
will  strengthen  the  defences  of  the  country 
hy  a  large  reserve,  in  the  most  economical 
manner,  and  with  the  least  possible  de- 
rangement to  the  industry  of  the  commu- 
nity. I  hope  that  if  the  Bill  is  to  be  op- 
posed, it  will  be  met  by  some  arguments 
of  a  graver  character,  and  more  worthy  of 
attention,  than  those  which  the  House  has 
yet  heard.  The  Government  have  brought 
forward  on  their  own  responsibility  the 
measure  they  think  best,  and  it  will  be  for 
the  House  to  say  whether  they  will  take 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  con- 
tinuing the  defenceless  state  in  which  the 
country  now  stands — a  state  rendered 
more  important  by  the  present  critical  po- 
sition of  affairs  in  Europe.  A  grave  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  the  House.  At 
all  events  the  Government  will  have  dis- 
charged its  duty;  and  I,  for  one,  am  not 
prepared  to  accept  the  responsibility  of 
withdrawing  the  measure  which  has  been 
proposed. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir,  if  I 
were  one  of  those  ^vho  think  that  the 
country  requires  no  additional  defences, 
I  should  probably  be  ready  to  consent  to 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill.  1  might 
say  that  although  the  measure  was  not  re- 
quired— although  it  would  cause  a  waste 
of  money  —  although  it  was  a  needless 
effort — ^yet  as  no  great  mischief  can  arise 
from  it,  and  as  the  Government  had 
brought  it  forward  on  their  responsibility,  1 
was  willing  that  it  should  bo  read  a  second 
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time,  and  on  their  responsibility  I  would 
leave  it  to  rest.  But  it  is  because  I  feel 
that  the  country  requires  further  defences 
— because  I  think  that  its  defences  ought 
to  be  better  organised  than  they  now  are, 
that  I  cannot  consent  to  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  Bill.  Sir,  I  oppose  the  Bill 
on  the  ground  that  I  believe  it  would  prove, 
as  a  measure  of  defence,  an  utter  delusion, 
because  I  am  convinced  that  we  should 
find  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  two  that  it  had 
utterly  failed  to  give  any  security  to  the 
country,  that  I  object  to  the  adoption  of 
such  a  measure  by  Parliament.  I  object 
to  the  Bill  for  the  same  reason  which  would 
induce  me  to  object  to  putting  into  the 
hands  of  infantry  muskets  which  would 
burst,  or  into  the  hands  of  cavalry  swords 
which  would  break.  I  object  to  the  Bill, 
because,  if  you  are  not  providing  for  the 
efiBcient  defence  of  the  country,  it  is  doing 
mischief  to  persuade  Parliament  and  the 
country  that  you  are  providing  for  the 
defence  of  the  country.  Now,  Sir,  I  must 
beg  the  House  to  listen  to  me  while  I  state 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  danger  to  be 
encountered,  and  what  is  wanting  for  that 
purpose  in  the  present  measure.  I  wish 
to  state  what  I  think  is  the  danger  to  be 
encountered,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
mixed  up  with  those  who  entertain  appre- 
hensions of  the  sudden  arrival  in  this  coun- 
try of  50,000  hostile  troops  in  a  single 
night,  without  notice  of  any  kind  being  re- 
ceived in  this  country  ;  or  that  we  shall 
hear  of  an  army  marching  up  to  London 
without  our  having  had  any  previous  symp- 
toms of  hostility.  These  are  notions  which 
are  founded  upon  panic,  rather  than  on 
reasonable  calculation.  Sir,  I  proceed  only 
on  the  ground  that  we  have  near  us  a 
powerful  nation  with  which  we  have  been 
engaged  in  war  four  times  during  the  last 
century.  About  a  century  ago  we  went 
to  war  with  France,  because  she  wished  to 
obtain  possession  of  our  American  colonies. 
About  twenty  years  later  we  again  engaged 
in  war  with  Franco,  because  she  was  dis- 
posed to  defend  our  American  possessions 
which  had  declared  themselves  independent 
of  us;  in  1793  we  once  more  went  to  war 
with  France,  because  democracy  prevailed 
in  that  country,  and  we  feared  the  spread- 
ing of  republican  principles.  In  1804  we 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  France,  because 
she  was  then  subject  to  a  powerful  and 
despotic  Sovereign,  and  we  dreaded  the 
spirit  of  conquest  with  which  that  Sove- 
reign was  possessed.  I  cannot  believe 
that  national  feeling  has  so  much  changed, 
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that  the  passions  of  nations  are  so  much  ',  take  a  considerahle  tiaie,  and  thai  wo 
assuaged,  as  to  leave  no  pi*obahiIity  of  a  '  should  have  the  means  of  prerentiDg  anj 
war  arising  between  the  two  countries.  I  ,  such  invasion  taking  place.  BdI  then 
cannot  believe  that  France  will  readily  might  be  a  much  less  force.  There  migh 
enter  into  war  with  this  country,  but  still  [  be  5,000,  10,000,  or  15,000  men  landei 
1  cannot  say  it  is  impossible.  Some  pre-  ■  at  some  part  of  the  coast,  and  at  the  nine 
paration  could  no  doubt  be  made,  but  the  |  time  there  might  be  4,000  or  5»0001aiiM 
question  is  whether  we  should  have,  in  j  by  steamers  on  some  other  part  of  the 
case  hostilities  broke  out,  that  time  which  :  coast.  Well,  then,  the  question  ariMi, 
we  have  hitherto  had  for  preparation  against .  what  force  have  we  to  meet  saoh  attaekit 
invasion.  Then  the  question  arises — what  and  the  answer  must  be,  although  mjlMML 
will  you  do  to  protect  yourself  against  in- ,  and  gallant  Friend  near  me  seems  totUsk 
vasion,  in  the  event  of  hostilities  occurring  ?  .  that  our  force  is  much  greater  than  I  eiA> 
Those  who  look  to  the  history  of  former  mate  it — that  we  have  not  a  snffimert 
wars  will  find  that  they  occurred  more  .  force  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  tht 
than  once  at  a  time  when  we  were  ill  pre-  •  case.  It  appears  that  we  have,  inclndiif 
pared  for  hostilities ;  when  our  naval  and  the  Guards,  but  24,000  infantry  in  QnU 
military  establishments  were  at  an  exceed- !  Britain,  and  17,000  in  Ireland,  in  il 
ingly  low  point ;  and  that  it  was  not  until  41,000.  As  to  bringing  OTor  these  17,000 
the  second  or  third  year  of  the  war  that ;  troops  from  Ireland,  I  think  an j  Bxeentifi 
we  were  able  to  make  any  great  efforts  :  Government  would  hardly  venture  on  soek 
against  the  enemy  with  whom  we  had  to  i  a  measure,  seeing  that,  if  there  was  an  ii- 
contend.  Can  wo  say  that  we  shall  have  vasion  of  this  country,  nothing  wonM  be 
equal  time  for  preparation  now  ?  If  we  more  likely  than  that  it  would  be  fbllowel 
examine  what  has  been  going  on  in  the  i  very  soon  by  an  invasion  of  Ireland  sIm. 
world  of  late  years,  I  am  afraid  we  must  To  do  so  would  be  taking  a  most  improvi- 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  arts  of  dent  course,  and  one  which  would  probir 
war  as  well  as  those  of  peace  have  been  '■  bly  be  attended  with  very  calamitons  rs* 
much  improved  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  j  suits.     I  must  come,  then,  to  the  eonds- 


all  professional  men  that  the  operations  of 
the  armed  force  of  nations  will  be  more 
speedy  and  at  the  same  time  more  de- 
structive than  they  were  formerly.  If 
that  be  the  case,  if  that  statement  cannot 
be  denied,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  refer 
to  the  fortunate  chances  which  have  hi- 
therto saved  this  country  from  invasion;  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  refer  to  what  we  have 
done  in  former  wars,  to  the  safety  of  this 
island,  to  its  immunity  from  attacks,  to 
the  forces  by  which  invasions  have  been 
repelled,   to  the  forces  of  the  elements, 


sion  that  the  24,000  infantry  in  QntA 
Britain,  and  the  1 7,000  infantry  in  IrehnJa 
with  a  force  not  very  considerable  of  eft- 
valry,  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  eril  viA 
which  we  should  have  to  contend.  Hen 
I  must,  at  the  hazard  of  weaiying  the 
House  on  that  subject,  refer  to  the  met- 
sure  which  the  late  Government  proposed, 
with  the  view  of  providing  the  means  of 
additional  defence.  The  right  hon.  Oea- 
tleman  who  spoke  last,  as  well  as  sobm 
others  who  preceded  him,  seemed  to  he  is 
some  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  that 


which  have  no  longer  that  power  which  i  measure,  saying  atone  time  that  there wtf 


they  had  in  1804  and  1805  to  repel  an 
invading  force.  Steam  has  now  triumphed 
over  the  elements.  All  these  precedents 
fail  us,  and  we  are  free  to  confess  that  the 
means  of  invasion  are  now  much  more  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  now  disposed 
to  make  war.  Well,  then.  Sir,  if  that  is 
the  case,  what  should  be  the  means  by 
which  we  should  endeavour  to  meet  any 
attack  ?  But  here  let  me  say  again,  as  I 
should  not  wish  to  exaggerate  the  causes 


but  little  difference  between  that  meesiiie 
and  the  present — though,  if  it  he  so,  I 
may  ask  how  was  it  that  they  would  noi 
allow  the  late  Government  to  introdoee 
their  Bill,  there  being  so  slight  a  diflbrenee 
between  them  ?^-or,  if  they  take  the  other 
side  and  say  there  is  a  difference  of  priBf 
ciple — which,  indeed,  I  believe  to  be  the 
true  state  of  the  case — ^between  this  mes> 
sure  and  the  one  which  we  were  prepared 
to  introduce,  then  how  can  they  object  te 


of  hostility,  more  especially  the  present   our  viewing  the  measure  with  as  much  tt- 
causes,  so  I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  the  |  pugnance  as  they  received  onrs  ?     Now,  m 


sort  of  invasion  to  which  we  might  be  ex- 
posed. I  believe  that  if  armies  of  60,000, 
or  80,000,  or  even  50,000  men  were  to 
bo  prepared,  that  that  preparation  must 
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considering  this  measure  which  I  proposed 
to  introduce,  it  seemed  to  me,  and  to  those 
who  approved  of  it,  that  there  are  twe 
ways  in  which  men  may  become  Tery  good 
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soldiers  and  fit  to  defend  their  country. 
The  one  is  when  men  of  liigh  spirit  and 
character,  moved  hy  some  strong  religious 
or  political  feeling,  or  excited  hy  the  love 
of  their  country,  or  hy  any  danger  immi- 
nently threatening  their  country,  are  in- 
duced to  hecome  soldiers.  Of  that  de- 
scription of  men  was  the  force  which 
Cromwell,  with  his  usual  sagacity  and 
knowledge  of  mankind,  raised  and  com- 
manded himself,  and  which  he  hrought  to 
a  state  of  discipline  that  enabled  him  to 
defeat  the  bravest  and  most  spirited  Cava- 
liers of  the  Royal  force.  Of  such  a  de- 
scription was  the  force  of  400,000  men, 
who,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
started  up  as  volunteers  to  defend  this 
island  against  what  they  believed  would  be 
the  invasion  of  a  despot  who  would  destroy 
our  independence.  Of  such  a  description 
of  force  were  those  who  of  late  years,  in 
Hungary,  fought  in  defence  of  their  coun- 
try when  they  were  attacked  by  the  whole 
force  of  Austria  and  Russia.  Most  power- 
ful armies  have  been  raised  in  that  way;  but 
there  is  another  mode  in  which  our  soldiers 
have  usually  been  raised,  and  our  army 
constructed;  and  that  mode  is  by  taking 
young  men  of  unsettled  dispositions,  who 
have  a  love  of  military  adventure,  who  have 
not,  perhaps,  any  decided  character,  but 
who,  by  military  discipline  and  habits  of 
subordination,  are  brought  to  be  excellent 
soldiers,  and  ready  to  perform  the  greatest 
feats  of  arms.  With  respect  to  this  latter 
description  of  character,  we  have  some  in- 
formation from  an  authority  who  has  been 
quoted  to-night,  and  whose  words  I  will 
lay  before  the  House.  It  is  a  roan  who 
you  would  have  thought  was  commanding 
such  troops  as  I  have  mentioned — men  ex- 
cited to  the  greatest  degree  of  enthusiasm 
by  the  danger  to  which  their  country  was 
subjected — I  mean  the  Americans  during 
the  war  of  independence.  Washington 
says  of  men  like  these — **  It  takes  you 
two  or  three  months  to  bring  new  men  ac- 
quainted with  their  duty;  it  takes  a  longer 
time  to  bring  a  people  of  the  temper  and 
genius  of  these  into  such  a  subordinate 
way  of  thinking  as  is  necessary  for  a  sol- 
dier." And,  again,  *'  To  bring  men  to  a 
proper  degree  of  subordination  is  not  the 
work  of  a  day,  a  month,  or  even  a  year." 
To  the  same  effect,  in  one  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
speeches  at  /the  commencement  of  this 
century,  we  find  him  saying  that  six  weeks 
or  two  months  is  the  least  that  any  mili- 
tary man  requires  to  make  a  soldier.  Now, 
these  being  the  different  ways  in  which 


soldiers  are  made,  our  Bill  went  on  the 
principle  of  taking  men  of  spirit,  and  of 
independent  character,  and  asking  them 
without  any  bounty  to  become  part  of  the 
militia  force  of  the  country ;  but  as  this 
kind  of  service  is  a  very  great  hardship 
on  the  community,  soften  it  as  you  will, 
seeing  that  it  diverts  men  from  the  walks 
of  industry,  we  endeavoured  to  temper  its 
conditions  with  every  sort  of  alleviatioa 
that  we  could  devise.  In  the  first  place, 
we  said  we  will  not  take  married  men-^wo 
will  not  take  men  from  the  age  of  25  to 
35,  most  of  them  married  and  settled  in 
life — but  we  will  take  young  men  from  20 
to  21  years  of  age.  For  the  first  year  we 
proposed  to  take  men  from  20  to  23,  but 
after  the  present  year  no  man  should  be 
liable  to  the  ballot  until  after  he  had  at* 
tained  the  age  of  20,  or  after  he  had  attained 
that  of  21.  This  made  a  great  limit,  and 
confined  the  ballot  to  a  class  of  men  who 
were  not  settled  in  life,  to  those  who  might 
undertake  service  for  a  short  time  and  af- 
terwards engage  in  industrial  occupations. 
In  the  second  place,  we  said,  these  men 
in  ordinary  circumstances  should  not  be 
moved  out  of  their  own  counties.  We  did 
not  propose  to  take  them  to  a  distance; 
but,  in  the  third  place,  we  said  this,  that 
even  in  the  case  of  invasion,  or  of  immi- 
nent danger  of  invasion,  they  should  be 
taken  for  six  months,  or  at  most  for  one 
year  only,  to  defend  their  country.  Now, 
considering  the  age  of  these  men,  and  the 
time  they  were  to  serve,  I  think  there  was 
much  alleviation  of  hardship  in  these  three 
conditions;  and  that  you  might  expect,  in 
the  case  of  invasion,  that  such  men  would 
not  object  to  go  for  one  year  away  from  their 
homes;  they  would  then  have  their  places 
supplied  by  the  regular  Army,  and  would 
then  be  able  to  return  and  take  to  such 
trades  and  occupations  as  they  wished  to 
follow.  So  convinced  was  I  of  the  neces- 
sity of  putting  in  conditions  of  this  kind, 
and  not  resorting  to  the  regular  militia, 
with  its  old  form  of  ballot,  that  when  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton  pro^ 
posed  to  resort  to  the  old  form  of  militia, 
I  declared  at  once  I  would  be  no  party  to 
introducing  such  a  measure.  I  said  it  was 
no  slight  or  insignificant  alteration  that 
was  proposed  to  the  House,  but  a  change 
of  the  whole  principle  of  the  measure; 
that  I  would  not  introduce  it  myself,  and, 
if  introduced  by  another,  that  I  would  feel 
myself  at  liberty  to  oppose  the  second 
reading.  Now  let  us  consider  the  measure 
that  has  been  introduced  by  the  Qovem- 
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mcnt;  it  is  a  measure  the  more  worthy  of 
our  consideration,  because  it  is  the  first 
coin  we  have  had  from  the  golden  ore  from 
which  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  seemed  to  think  he  would  de- 
rive such  great  riches.  I  must  say,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  present  case  there  is  con- 
siderable alloy,  and  that  he  will  hardly  find 
it  of  such  value  as  be  supposes.  In  the 
first  place,  this  measure  loses  the  advan- 
age  of  either  of  the  principles  which  I  have 
mentioned.  What  I  say  is,  either  form  a 
force  that  you  can  depend  upon  from  their 
high  spirit  and  great  love  of  country,  or 
on  whose  enthusiasm  and  moral  energy, 
from  whatever  source,  you  can  rely;  or  else 
form  soldiers  by  dint  of  discipline,  not  ca- 
ring from  what  source  you  get  them.  But 
in  the  present  case  you  have  neither  the 
one  advantage  nor  the  other.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  motive  you  propose  is  entire- 
ly mercenary.  You  recommend  that  61, 
of  bounty  shall  be  given  to  those  who  vo- 
lunteer. By  offering  this  6^.  you  will  na- 
turally get  those  men  who  are  most  in 
want,  who  are  most  needy,  who  have  the 
least  settled  habits,  and  who  have  the  least 
prospect  of  rising  in  the  world,  or  obtain- 
ing sufficient  wages  to  enable  them  to  live 
in  comfort.  Such  men,  no  doubt,  do  make 
excellent  soldiers ;  they  are  every  day 
making  excellent  soldiers  ;  but  it  is  be- 
cause they  are  subjected  to  the  discipline 
of  the  army.  When  a  man  who  indulges 
in  a  restless  disposition,  and  habits  of  idle- 
ness or  drunkenness,  is  brought  under  the 
excellent  discipline  of  the  army,  he  is 
taught  that  when  on  duty  he  must  be 
sober,  when  on  guard  he  must  be  vigilant, 
and  that  at  all  times  he  must  be  obedient; 
and  thus  the  restless  and  unsettled  young 
man  of  18  becomes  at  20  an  excellent 
and  obedient  soldier.  What  he  becomes, 
indeed,  has  been  seen  very  lately  in  the 
accounts  wo  have  of  those  brave  men  who, 
when  the  unfortunate  vessel  in  which  they 
were  was  sinking,  willingly  sacrificed  their 
own  lives  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  en- 
dangering the  lives  of  women  and  children. 
Such  is  the  soldier  made  by  discipline. 
But  you  expressly  avoid  this  advantage. 
Having  got  the  man  whom  you  can  obtain 
easily  by  money,  whom  you  may  pick  up 
where  you  will — for  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Bill  to  say  he  must  be  a  settled  inhabitant 
of  any  particular  place — having  taken  that 
man  you  drill  him  for  twenty-one  days, 
and  then  let  him  off  to  have  recourse  to 
his  former  habits,  and  to  relapse  into  that 
unsettled  and  restless  mode  of  life  that 
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induced  him  to  enlist.  The  fint  imprei. 
sion  that  strikes  one  is,  that  thin  man  win 
never  be  a  good  soldier,  and 'that  in  the 
case  of  your  calling  him  out  to  drill  uy 
day  you  may  probably  not  find  him;  tliift 
the  same  habits  and  want  of  money  thit 
induced  him  to  accept  your  hoantj  hat  M 
him  to  go  somewhere  else — to  woric»  per- 
haps, on  a  railway  in  Canada,  or  to  usi% 
it  may  be,  in  the  militia  of  Illinois  or 
Arkansas.  Let  me  ask  this  Houae,  is  tlat 
a  force  upon  which  this  conntrj  can  salU^ 
rely  ?  Now,  supposing  that  some  80,000 
men  landed  in  a  distant  part  of  this  isliiid, 
and  suppose  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Forces  should  wish  to  keep  whit 
army  he  had  at  no  great  distance  fram  tltt 
capital  and  from  our  southern  coast,  wooU 
it  be  safe  or  wise  to  collect  10,000  or 
12,000  men  of  this  character  whom  It 
oppose  to  a  force  disciplined  in  the  higliert 
degree,  who  had  been  in  Algeria,  in  tiie 
actual  practice  of  war,  and  under  an  able 
commander,  prepared  to  attack  any  army 
that  may  be  brought  before  them  ?  I  b&> 
lieve  you  will  be  totally  deceived  if  yot 
expect  good  service  from  such  men.  It 
would  be  quite  a  different  thing  if  jou  hii 
the  men  whom  we  proposed  hy  our  Bill^ 
men  of  a  very  different  character,  settM 
in  their  different  places  of  abode,  and  who^ 
when  drawn  for  the  service,  would  entff 
upon  it  with  a  proper  motive  and  spirit 
But  then  there  is  another  part  of  the  Bill 
to  which  I  must  refer — that  which  cos- 
tains  the  ballot.  I  should  saj  of  the  BiU 
that  it  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of  whiA 
is  inefficient,  and  the  other  oppressive. 
All  the  beginning  part,  which  offers  this 
money  of  6^.  for  bounty,  or  2«.  QtL  a 
month  for  volunteers,  by  which  jou  might 
get  a  pauper  militia,  is  certainly  not  op- 
pressive, but  would  be  inefficient.  But 
when  you  come  to  the  other  part  of  tlie 
Bill — to  the  ballot — ^you  have  then  a  ballot 
comprehending  persons  from  18  to  35 
years  of  age,  which  would  therefore  inter- 
fere with  persons  engaged  in  all  the  Tarioas 
occupations  of  the  country,  and  whieh 
takes  the  married  men  who  are  alreadr 
successful  in  that  calling  of  life  in  whin 
thev  are  skilled;  in  the  case  of  the  weaver, 
for  instance,  or  any  other  man  who  has 
some  skill  in  the  industrious  arts,  you  take 
him  from  his  occupation  and  send  him  to 
serve  for  five  years  as  a  soldier,  and  there- 
by inflict  a  very  great  hardship  on  him. 
Xo  man  can  well  deny  that  to  take  a  man 
of  30,  32,  or  34  years  of  age,  who  is  sl- 
ready  settled  and  prospering  in  life,  and  to 
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tell  him  that  for  the  next  five  years  he 
should  be  a  soldier,  that  that  is  a  great  in- 
terference with  the  ordinary  occupations  of 
life;  and  nothing  but  the  greatest  emer- 
gency could  justify  you  in  so  acting.  I 
am  so  convinced  of  this,  that  1  am  per- 
suaded, as  1  stated  at  the  commencement, 
that  you  will  not  have  tried  your  measure 
for  a  year  without  finding  that  the  country 
will  resist  such  needless  oppression,  and 
oblige  the  Parliament,  by  their  remon- 
strances, to  repeal  it.  1  am  now  talking 
in  reference  to  the  contingency  which  I 
think  most  likely  to  happen,  that  though 
you  might  have  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
expend,  and  though,  possibly,  you  might 
pay  300, 000^  in  the  way  of  bounty  in 
the  present  year  for  50,000  men,  yet,  in 
the  next  year,  you  would  find  that  you 
would  not  have  a  force  of  80,000  men, 
which  you  expect,  but  would  be  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  ballot  to  supply  the 
numbers.  These,  therefore,  are  reasons 
which  induce  me  to  think  that  the  present 
Bill  is  very  improperly  framed  for  its  pur- 
poses; and  1  am  the  more  inclined  to  say 
so,  because  almost  every  one  of  the  pro- 
positions in  the  Bill  are  propositions  apper- 
taining to  the  old  militia,  which  the  late 
Government  considered  and  deliberated  on, 
and  deliberately  rejected.  They  felt  the 
objections  1  have  stated,  and  they  felt  that 
they  would  be  so  great  and  so  overwhelm- 
ing when  represented  in  this  House,  that 
the  Government  would  not  be  able  to  de- 
fend such  a  measure;  therefore  the  late 
Government  refused  to  bring  forward  a 
measure  containing  provisions  of  that  kind. 
The  present  Government,  however,  some- 
what thoughtlessly,  and  without  entering 
into  the  consideration  of  all  the  circum- 
stances 1  have  referred,  and  without  reflec- 
tion, have  adopted  all  those  propositions. 
A  question,  and  a  very  serious  one,  then 
occurs,  and  it  is  this  :  Supposing  it  to  be 
true,  as  1  say,  that  we  cannot  be  exempted 
from  the  danger  of  war,  and  if  war  arises 
that  we  cannot  hare  the  same  preparation 
to  meet  it  as  we  formerly  have  had — sup- 
posing some  force  should  be  required  for 
the  defence  of  the  country  (and  this  mea- 
sure does  not  give  you  the  prospect  of 
such  a  force),  what  is  the  course  which  this 
House  ought  to  pursue  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency ?  I  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
matter  is,  no  doubt,  one  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Government.  It  would  not  do, 
as  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  last  spoke 
seemed  to  imply,  if  the  House  rejected 
this  particular  measure,  with  all  the  par- 


ticular clauses,  objectionable  as  tney  are— - 
it  would  not  do  for  the  Government  then 
to  say  that,  therefore,  this  House  does  not 
care  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  It  is 
the  bounden  duty  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
Grown  either  to  produce  a  measure  which 
they  think  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  or  to  take  the  course  which  I 
took,  and  say,  *'  We  will  no  longer  continue 
to  be  responsible  for  the  government  of 
the  country."  We  all  know  that  is  not  the 
course  which  the  present  Government 
mean  to  adopt.  The  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  has  said  that  he 
was  willing  to  submit  to  any  humiliation,  to 
any  degree  of  affront  and  mortification — 
[**  No,  no  !  "] — to  any  degree  of  mortifica- 
tion— rather  than  advise  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  sooner  than  he  thought  it  ought 
to  take  place.  That  is  what  the  noble 
Earl  stated,  and  I  am  going  to  make  an 
inference — mv  own — that  he  intends  to  as- 
semble  Parliament  again  in  October,  and 
until  that  Parliament  is  assembled  he  will 
not  think,  under  any  circumstances,  of  re- 
signing his  present  situation.  In  short,  it 
would  appear  that  the  present  Ministers 
are  like  pheasants,  not  to  be  killed  until 
after  the  1st  of  October.  That  is  their 
position  ;  and  no  vote  of  this  House  can 
affect  their  official  situations.  Then,  I 
say,  that  they  cannot  get  rid  of  the  other 
obligation  to  propose  such  measures  to  the 
House  as  they  think  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom.  If  they  cannot — 
which  I  do  not  think  they  can — say  that 
the  present  means  for  the  defence  of  the 
nation  are  ample  and  sufficient,  they  are 
therefore  bound  to  declare,  after  what  they 
have  stated,  if  this  measure  does  not  suit 
the  House,  that  they  have  other  measures 
in  preparation  which  will  be  adequate  to 
the  exigency.  In  respect  to  the  little  I 
have  to  say,  I  speak,  of  course,  only  as  an 
individual  Member,  without  the  sanction  of 
any  one  but  myself ;  but,  for  my  part,  I 
should  not  recommend  the  Government  to 
make  a  large  increase  to  the  standing 
Army.  I  do,  however,  think  that  there 
are  other  measures,  partly  suggested  this 
evening — and  some  which  have  already 
been  partly  considered — by  which  a  much 
larger  force  might  be  engaged  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country  than  exists  at  present. 
I  think  a  much  larger  force  might  be  ob- 
tained in  a  little  time  from  a  proper  orga- 
nisation of  the  pensioners.  That  was 
dwelt  on  by  my  hon.  Friend  who  spoke 
early  in  the  debate,  who  I  think  assumed 
that  we  might  obtain  a  more  immediate 
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force  from  ibis  resource  than  from  the 
ttiilitia.      Supposing  that  the  House  has 
rejected   the   present  Bill,  and  that   the 
Government  will  not  propose  that  plan  of 
militia  which  I  sketched  out  at  the  com- 
mencement of   the  Session  (for,  if  that 
plan  were  proposed,  I  should  give  it  my  sup- 
port, from  whatever  quarter  it  might  pro- 
ceed, as  being  the  best  measure),  I  then 
have  to    consider   what   other    measures 
•bould  be  adopted.     I  should  say  that  you 
cannot  for  some  years  obtain  a  sufficient 
force  of  pensioners,  even  by  giving  a  dis- 
charge with  a  pension  to  those   soldiers 
who  nave  served  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ; 
and  I  should  say  it  would  be  advisable  to 
have  a  force  of  some  10,000  or  12,000  in 
the  shape  of  an  embodied  militia.     The 
present  Bill  is  not  a  measure  for  embody- 
ing militia,  except  in  case  of  war  or  immi- 
nent   danger    thereof;    but  if    you  had 
10,000  or  12,000  embodied  militia  regu- 
larly enrolled  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
drilled  and  disciplined,  then  you  have  a 
force  as  serviceable  for  the  object  in  view 
as  the  regular  Army.     But  it  might  be 
said,  that  if  you  have  this  force,  it  would 
be  at  the  same  expense  as  the   regular 
Army,   and  therefore   would    it    not    be 
better  to  have  an  increase  of  the  regu- 
lar Army  at  once?      I,  however,   think 
that  there  would    be  a   great  advantage 
in  having  the  embodied  militia  in  prefer- 
ence to  an  increase  of  the  regular  Army. 
In   the  first  place,  the  increase    of  the 
standing  Army  is    liable   to    tho    objec- 
tion made  by  an  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
some  time  since,  that  if  the  Army  should 
be  augmented  by   10,000  men  for  one 
year,  the  next  year  might  be  a  year  of 
distress,  and  then  there  would  arise  a  great 
ory  for  economy,  and  we  should  be  called 
on  for  the  reduction  of  that  force.     1  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  if  you  had  a 
regular  force  of   militia  such  as  1   have 
mentioned,   tho    principle  of   the  militia 
would  be  abandoned,  or  that  you  would  be 
asked  to  reduce  that  force,  unless  you  had 
other  means  of  national  defence.     Again, 
when    you    increase   the    regular  Army, 
a  great  part  of  that  increase,  unless  you 
should  make    provisions  to  the  contrary,  | 
would  be  sent  to  regiments  in  the  colonies, 
and,   perhaps,   to  colonies  which   do  not 
require  further  defence,  and  thus  the  in 
creased  number  of  the  soldiers  would  not 
be  for  the  defenco  of  the  United  King- 
dom.    I   certainly   am  not  for   diminish- 
ing to  any  great  extent  the  force  main- 
tained   in    tho    colonies ;    but    still    tho 
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!plan    adopted    by  the   lato   GoremmeBt, 
and  which  they  were  aboat  to  carry  fv- 
'  ther,  might  be  proceeded   with  ;    for  is- 
!  stance,  you  may  diminish  jonr  fM«e  htn 
j  time  to  time  in  certain  colonies  not  beog 
military  garrisons,  and  thereby  obtain  aon 
6,000  or  7,000  men  additional  for  the  Si- 
lence of  the  United  Kingdom.     I  htvi 
gone  over  the  garrisons  in  our  CoImhi^ 
putting  down  the  same  number  of  men  n 
at  present  for  our  military  stations  al  Gib- 
raltar,  Malta,  and  Corfa.  and   hare  fni 
down  an  increase  for  the  Manritius*  wlnck 
I  think  too  small;  and  still  doing  that«  bafe 
concentrating  our  troops,  I  find  thai  in  lo 
very  long  time  6,000  or  7*000  men  nuglit 
be  added  to  the  regular  Anny  in  this  eoM- 
try.     These,  with   the   lO.OOO    militia  I 
have  just  referred  to,  and  the  4»000  sMi 
proposed  to  be  added  to  the  Army  in  ths 
year,  would  make  a  force  of  21,000  msnii 
addition  to  the  present  force;  so  that,  ■- 
stead  of  the  41,000  infantry  now  in  Onit 
Britain   and    Ireland,  we  should  hais  • 
force  of  62,000  men.     I  think  that  wenaj 
then  assume  that  the  15,000  pensiosm 
may,  without  any  great  diffieultj,  bs  ii- 
creased  in  no  long  time  to  20,0()0,  and  m 
by  these  means  you  would  have  a  foree  d 
80,000  men;  and  I  think,  with  the  artil- 
lery and  cavalry,  you  might  maiDtsis  i 
force  of  about  100,000  men  in  the  Usilil 
Kingdom.     This  calculation  is  based  ipos 
the  supposition  that  a  certain  amonst  d 
embodied  militia  would  be  established)  ui 
then  there  is  no  part  of  the  force  I  hsn 
mentioned,  the  whole  of  which  wonld  be 
effective,  which  might  not  be  used  at  say 
moment,  at  the  commencement  of  war,  for 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom.     I  behtvsb 
also,  our  forces  could  be  rendered  dims 
efficient  by  better  arrangements  with  iS' 
spect  to  our  military  depdts.     Those  who 
see  the  estimates  of  our  forces  on  paper  do 
not  consider,  perhaps,  that  part  of  thooo 
forces,  consisting  of  small  bodies  of  troops, 
and  sometimes  the  skeletons  of  r^pmeoti 
just  come  home,  exhausted  bj  the  fefsn 
and  the  unheal thiness  of  other  olimateo,  it 
hardly  fit  for  any  military  operations;  bst  I 
think   that  a  better  arrangement  of  osr 
depdts,  and  the  giving  them  offieers  per- 
manently attached  to  them,  might  msko 
that  part  of  the  force  more  efficient  than  it 
is  at  present.     In  this  way,  I  think  yoa 
might  obtain  a  much  larger  foree  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom  than  yon  have  At 
present.     It  appears  to  me  that  the  United 
Kingdom  is  the  citadel  of  this  great  en- 
pirc,  and    that   therefore   you  ought  to 
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take  means  to  secure  it  from  anj  dan- 
ger of  surprise  and  injury.  It  has  so  hap- 
pened that  .in  the  dangers  to  which  this 
<sountry  has  been  exposed,  the  winds  and 
storms  have  defended  it,  and  that  adverse 
invaders  have  been  driven  off  by  the  force 
of  the  gales  they  encountered;  but  that  in 
the  case  of  the  only  invasion  intended  for  the 
happiness  of  England,  that  of  William  III., 
the  elements  favoured  it.  In  the  present 
state  of  science  and  improvement,  however, 
an  enemy  attacking  our  shores  would  no 
longer  have  ta  depend  on  the  favour  of  the 
winds,  and  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
possibility  that  some  eight  or  ten  steamers 
might  not  be  collected,  carrying  1,500  or 
2,000  men  each,  prepared  to  take  the  chance 
of  an  expedition  against  this  country.  I 
am  persuaded,  if  such  an  event  should 
happen,  that  the  injury  done  would  be  far 
more  than  the  immediate  loss;  that  the 
people  of  this  country,  brave  as  they  are, 
would  be  struck  by  so  unexpected  an  oc- 
currence, and  if  any  long  time  should  elapse 
before  the  invading  force  were  captured  or 
driven  from  our  shores,  that  the  apprehen- 
sions entertained  by  persons  engaged  in 
commerce  and  peaceful  pursuits  would  cause 
an  irreparable  injury.  Having  this  per- 
suasion, I  was  anxious  to  see  a  good  mea- 
sure of  defence  provided.  But  I  am  ex- 
tremely sorry  that  the  present  Government 
have  brought  forward  a  measure  which  1 
x^onsider  so  objectionable.  It  was  my  in- 
tention to  have  supported  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  Bill,  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
have  been  amended  in  Committee,  and 
made  a  Bill  tending  to  the  security  of  the 
country.  If  that  had  been  the  case  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  voted  with  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Liocoln  (Colonel 
Sibthorp),  who  has  taken  that  view  of  the 
merits  of  this  Bill,  that  although  objection- 
able in  some  prospects,  he  is  in  favour  of 
seeing  it  go  into  Committee.  But  I  am 
persuaded,  that  at  the  present  time  espe- 
cially, while  it  would  be  most  difficult  to 
frame  amendments  fulfilling  my  views,  and 
which  yet  should  be  consonant  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Bill,  it  would,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
exceedingly  difficult  for  the  Government  to 
accept  a  measure  which  would  require  the 
total  alteration  which  I  think  this  one  re- 
quires. I  have,  therefore,  come  to  the 
opinion,  thinking  the  measure  totally  futile 
and  inefficacious,  believing  that  it  will  not 
be  a  good  and  efficient  defence  to  the  coun- 
try, that  my  best  course  is  to  vote  for  the 
Amendment,  and  against  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  Bill. 


Viscount  PALMERSTO^r:  Sir,  I  had 
hoped  that  when  this  House  was  called  upon 
to  consider  a  measure  which  had  been  ad- 
mitted in  its  principle  at  least,  if  not  in 
its  details — in  its  object,  if  not  in  its  pro- 
visions— by  all  parties,  by  both  sides  of 
the  House — by  the  Government  that  was, 
and  by  the  Government  that  is,  to  be  essen- 
tial for  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
that  that  measure  would  have  been  dis- 
cussed solely  with  a  view  to  the  defence 
and  security  of  the  realm,  and  that  no  party 
feeling  would  have  mixed  itself  up  with  the 
discussion  of  the  present  night.  I  confess, 
then,  Sir,  it  is  with  much  surprise,  and 
with  still  greater  pain,  that  I  have  witnessed 
the  line  which  the  noble  Lord  and  those 
of  his  followers  who  have  spoken,  have 
thought  it  their  duty  to  take  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  The  noble  Lord,  indeed, 
more  practised  in  Parliamentary  warfare, 
has  stated  his  objections  with  much  greater 
discretion  and  skill.  But  his  intended  re- 
jection of  the  measure  is  not  the  less  posi- 
tive and  pronounced.  But  the  two  hon. 
Gentlemen  (Members  of  the  former  Govern- 
ment) who  spoke  in  the  early  part  of  this 
debate,  advanced  arguments  and  stated 
objections  which  went  as  strongly  against 
that  measure  which  no  doubt  they  would 
have  supported  if  the  last  Government  had 
continued  in  power,  as  they  could  possibly 
apply  to  the  measure  which  is  now  under 
discussion;  and  I  must  say  I  wonder  the 
noble  Lord  should  have  finished  the  state- 
ment he  made  without  reproaching  his  hon. 
Friends  for  their  desertion  of  that  standard 
under  which  they  had  fought  under  his 
command.  I  must  beg  to  set  right  at  once 
an  assertion  which  the  noble  Lurd  has  re- 
peated to-night,  and  which  he  has  often 
stated  before — that  he  was  prevented  by 
the  Motion  I  made  and  carried  from  bring- 
ing in  the  Bill  which  he  had  stated  his  in- 
tention to  propose.  Sir,  my  Motion  pro- 
duced no  such  effect,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
determined  the  noble  Lurd  to  resign.  If 
I  had  proposed  that  his  Resolution  should 
be  read  that  day  six  months — if  I  had  pro- 
posed a  negative  to  the  Resolution — that 
no  Bill  should  be  brought  in — then  it  would 
have  been  true  I  had  opposed  and  prevented 
the  bringing  in  of  the  Bill.  But  the  ob- 
ject and  effect  of  my  Motion  was  simply  to 
make  the  title  of  the  Bill  in  harmony  with 
the  provisions  the  noble  Lord  himself  had 
stated;  and  therefore  I  deny  the  assertion 
that  the  Motion  1  made  prevented  the  noble 
Lord  and  his  Government  from  bringing 
in  his  Bill.  The  late  Government,  after  ma- 
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tarely  coDsiderinji^  the  state  of  tlie  national 
defences,  came  deliberately  to  the  opinion 
that  a  militia  force  of  some  kind  nvas  ne- 
cessary for  the  defence  of  the  realm.  But 
we  have  just  now  heard  from  the  noble 
Lord  that  a  general  militia  force  is  not  the 
proper  force — that  it  would  be  far  better 
to  hare  a  small  amount  of  embodied  militia 
— better  to  add  to  your  pensioners,  and 
yarious  other  methods,  by  which  he  pro- 
posed to  have  100,000  men  in  the  perma- 
nent pay  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  realm.  That 
was  not  the  measure  which  the  last  Go- 
vernment, upon  full  deliberation,  proposed, 
and  which  being  altered  by  my  Amend- 
ment, they  thought  the  alteration  was  of 
such  paramount  importance  that  they  could 
not  think  they  could  longer,  with  credit  to 
themselves,  remain  in  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  country.  With  regard 
to  the  matter  itself  which  has  called  forth 
this  discussion,  1  must  say  1  think  great 
ignorance  prevails  in  the  country,  both  as 
to  the  inadequate  state  of  our  defences,  and 
as  to  the  reality  of  the  danger  to  which  we 
are  exposed.  The  noble  Lord  has  very 
fully  explained  how  impossible  it  is,  not- 
withstanding the  peaceful  nature  —  the 
friendly  nature— of  our  relations  with  fo- 
reign Powers,  to  reckon  with  confidence 
that  some  unforeseen  event  may  not,  from 
year  to  year,  take  place  which  may  put  you 
in  a  position  in  which  you  must  either  re- 
sent insult  or  injury,  or  submit  to  the  hu- 
miliation of  invasion.  Many  persons  out  of 
doors  who  discuss  this  matter  seem  to  think 
the  question  of  peace  or  war  depends  on 
the  opinion  of  one  party  alone — that  it  is  in 
the  power  of  any  country  to  decide  whether 
they  they  should  remain  peaceable,  or  should 
take  up  arms  in  their  defence.  But  that 
question  depends,  not  upon  one  party  alone, 
but  upon  those  from  whom  aggression  may 
be  expected;  and  it  has  been  stated  by 
many  hon.  Gentlemen,  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden),  has 
been  reminded  to-night,  that  he  himself 
enumerated  various  occasions  in  the  course 
of  the  last  few  years  in  which  this  country 
was  brought  into  a  position  in  which  war 
had  become  unavoidable.  Now,  if  war  be 
an  event  against  the  possibility  of  which 
you  cannot  provide,  then  we  must  con- 
sider whether  as  to  that  country  espe- 
cially which,  without  any  unfriendly  feel- 
ings towards  it,  or  without  at  all  antici- 
pating the  early  arrival  of  an  event  that 
may  place  us  in  hostility  with  it,  we  must 
pevertheless  regard  as  one  of  the  Powers 
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with  which  possibly  we  maj  be  inTolTed  in 
war;  and  we  must  consider  whether  Gt^ 
cumstances  have  not  occurred  of  late  yetn 
which  might  have  some  effect  on  the  oSoh 
sive  means  by  which  we  may  be  threateaed 
with  attack.  I  have  heard  many  lay, 
*'  ^Vhy  alarm  yourselves  about  the  chaneei 
of  war :  we  have  never  been  invaded  sines 
Heaven  knows  when  ?  We  have  dniiiig 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  yean  been  in  pfl^ 
feet  tranquillity.  Bonaparte  tried  to  ii^ 
vade  us  in  1804,  and  we  all  know  how  dif> 
ficult  were  his  preparations  to  mak«»  ul 
that  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  d»> 
feated  them."  But  when  they  refer  to  tlat 
former  state  of  things  as  a  proof  we  need 
be  under  no  alarm  as  to  the  possibility  of 
invasion  now,  it  is  as  if  a  person  were  to  tsfl 
me  that,  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  it 
took  three  days  and  nights  to  come  from 
Edinburgh  to  London,  and  that.  thereliBnb 
it  is  impossible  to  come  now  in  twelre  homs; 
that,  because,  thirty  or  forty  years  sfo  s 
person  in  Dublin  was  for  weeks  without  rs- 
cciving  any  direct  intelligence  from  Londos, 
therefore  it  was  impossible  now  commom- 
cations  might  be  transmitted,  as  I  have  at 
doubt  they  will  be,  from  one  town  to  the 
other  in  as  many  minutes  as  formeriyit 
took  days,  especiaUy  in  the  preTalenee  of 
the  westerly  winds.  It  augurs  an  entire 
forgetfulness  of  the  improvements  made  ii 
modem  times  for  any  man  to  ai^g^  from 
what  happened  thirty  or  forty  years  sgt 
what  might  happen  now.  The  applicatioa 
of  steam  to  navigation  has  in  effect  made 
a  bridge  over  the  Channel,  and  has  girea 
the  means  of  quick  attack — an  attack  on  a 
scale  of  magnitude  such  as  did  not  exist 
before.  Again,  it  is  said  we  should  knov 
beforehand  if  any  preparations  were  bmg 
made.  1  say  you  might  not  know;  be^ 
cause,  by  the  internal  arrangements  of  rail- 
ways, the  distribution  of  troops  are  sodi 
that  50,000  or  60,000  men  might  be  eol« 
lected  at  Cherbourg  before  you  knew  any- 
thing of  the  matter;  and  those  who  hava 
seen  what  those  immense  works  are  mast 
be  perfectly  aware  that  sach  a  unmber  of 
men  could  walk  from  the  quay  into  their 
vessels  as  easily  as  they  could  walk  into 
their  barrack-yard.  A  single  night  wouid 
bring  them  over,  and  all  our  naral  prepar- 
ations, be  they  what  they  might,  could  not 
be  relied  on  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  suck 
an  expedition,  as  no  batteries  or  gunboats 
we  might  have  on  our  shores  could  be  re* 
lied  on  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  expe- 
dition when  it  had  arrived.  The  history 
of  all  times  and  of  all  nations,  and  the 
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history  of  our  own  nation  in  especial,  proves 
that  a  large  force,  when  it  is  determined 
to  land,  will  land  against  all  opposition 
whatever.  Besides,  you  can  reckon  that  the 
invading  force  shall  he  one,  and  directed 
against  which  one  point  only  ?  There  are 
many  points  against  which  several  expedi- 
tions may  concurrently  sail;  one  portion  of 
the  force  might  land  in  Ireland,  another  on 
a  distant  part  of  our  own  island,  while  a 
third,  designed  to  march  upon  the  metro- 
polis, might  land  on  the  coast  at  any  point 
convenient  for  the  purpose.  Our  limited 
garrisons  and  troops  would  he,  in  such  a 
case,  divided  and  distracted;  if  we  heard 
that  an  expedition  had  landed  in  Ireland, 
everyhody  would  say,  **  Send  all  the  forces 
to  Ireland,"  and  then  an  expedition  land- 
ing on  the  southern  coast  would  not  find  a 
force  adequate  to  resist  it.  I  therefore 
say,  that  the  present  aniount  of  the  stand- 
ing Army,  adding  the  pensioners — excel- 
lent and  well-disciplined  troops,  hut  who 
from  their  condition,  heing  men  past  the 
prime  of  life,  have  not  the  required  ac- 
tivity of  frame — and  granting  the  extent 
of  the  augmentation  of  these,  which,  how- 
ever, has  been  greatly  exaggerated — but, 
including  all,  regular  troops  and  pension- 
ers, the  amount  of  our  standing  Army,  I 
say,  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  an  emergency 
of  that  kind.  As  to  the  marines,  on  whom 
some  Gentlemen  count,  they  would  be  re- 
quired to  go  on  board  ship,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  reckoned  on  as  part  of  the 
home  garrison.  There  are  two  ways  in 
which  the  deficiency  I  speak  of  may  be 
made  good.  We  m^y  add  materially  to 
our  standing  Army;  but  I,  for  one,  am 
utterly  opposed  to  any  such  augmentation. 
To  make  that  addition  to  our  regular  Army 
would  require  an  amount  of  expenditure 
which  the  country  would  not  bear,  and 
which  the  country  ought  not  to  bear.  The 
other  way  is  the  organisation  of  a  militia, 
meaning  by  that  an  army  of  reserve,  or 
body  of  men  drilled  and  trained  only  for  a 
portion  of  the  year,  and  which  would  not 
cost  us  one-tenth  of  what  an  equal  number 
of  regular  troops  would  cost;  so  that  for 
the  expenditure  for  which  we  might  have 
an  additional,  say,  8,000  men  to  the  regu- 
lar Army,  we  might  have  80,000  militia- 
men organised  and  partially  trained.  Adopt 
the  plan  of  adding  the  8,000  regular 
troops,  and  what  would  happen?  Til  tell 
you  what  would  happen;  just  the  same 
thing  would  happen  to  these  8,000  men 
that  would  happen  to  the  colonial  troops. 


who,  heing,  as  it  is  said,  redundant  where 
they  are,  it  is  proposed  to  have  home.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  or  some  other 
Gentleman,  has  proposed  to  have  a  large 
proportion  of  the  tVoops  now  in  the  colo* 
nies  sent  home,  as  being  unnecessary  in 
the  colonies;  but  let  them  come  home,  and 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  next  propose 
not  to  keep  them  as  an  addition  to  the 
home  garrison,  but  to  disband  and  get  rid 
of  them  immediately.  And  so  it  would 
be  with  the  8,000  supplementary  regular 
troops  I  have  pointed  to.  Supposing  the 
House,  feeling  deeply  for  the  moment  the 
inadequacy  of  our  permanent  defences,  were 
to  agree  to  add  8,000  or  10.000  men  to 
the  regular  Army;  you  would  keep  them 
this  year,  perhaps  next  year,  but  in  the 
third  year  there  would  recur  a  feeling  of 
economy;  and  Gentlemen  would  say,  "  We 
have  had  no  invasion;  these  men  were  got 
up  for  invasion;  as  there  is  no  invasion 
we  don't  want  them;"  they  would  be  dis- 
banded, and  then,  for  all  purposes  of  de- 
fence, they  would  be  just  as  though  thej 
had  never  been  under  arms.  They  will 
be  gone,  and  no  traces  of  them  will  be 
left.  But  if  you  have  80,000  militiamen 
trained  this  year  and  the  next,  even  sup- 
posing that  in  the  third  year  some  motives 
of  economy,  a  bad  harvest,  a  defective 
revenue,  or  some  other  occurrence,  should 
induce  the  House  to  withdraw  the  annual 
vote  for  the  training  of  this  militia,  we 
should  still  have  a  valuable  result  for  our 
expenditure ;  we  should  have  80,000  men, 
partially  trained,  armed,  equipped,  en- 
regimented,  enrolled,  and  liable  to  be 
called  out  at  ten  days*  notice,  should  dan- 
ger present  itself.  I  say,  therefore,  that 
80,000  militiamen  would  be  a  more  valu- 
able addition  to  our  military  force  than 
8,000  men  added  to  the  regular  Army. 
For  these  reasons  I  am  of  opinion  that 
this  is  a  good  measure.  And,  really,  what 
is  the  difference  between  the  present  mea- 
sure and  the  measure  which  the  late  Go- 
vernment made  a  vital  question?  The 
characteristic  of  the  measure  of  the  late 
Government  was,  that  compulsory  service 
was  the  rule,  and  voluntary  service  the 
exception.  What  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  present  measure  ?  That  voluntary 
service  is  the  rule,  and  compulsory  service 
the  exception.  The  ground,  therefore,  on 
which  the  late  Government  goes  in  op- 
posing the  present  measure  is,  that  it  is 
not  compulsory  enough ;  that  it  relies^  in 
the  first  instance,  on  voluntary  enlistment; 
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ibat  it  does  not  compel  people  to  seiTc, 
and  is  not,  therefore,  a  measure  calculated 
to  meet  the  occasion.  I  have  heard  of  a 
great  many  meetings  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  where  objections  were  urged 
against  the  proposed  measure;  but  these 
objections  were  not  so  much  against  the 
principle  of  a  militia,  but  generally  turned 
on  the  compulsory  nature  of  the  service — 
by  which  was  meant  the  ballot.  The  noble 
Lord  says  that  his  ballot  differed  from  the 
other  ballot ;  but  he  has  not  explained  in 
what  that  difference  consists.  This  is  cer- 
tainly one  difference:  his  ballot  is  accu- 
mulated on  one  class  of  the  community, 
whereas  the  ballot  now  proposed  is  not 
only  deferred,  but  is  spread  over  various 
ranks.  The  noble  Lord  says  that  his  was 
a  discriminative  ballot,  the  result  of  which 
would  be  all  good  men,  moral  men,  well- 
conducted  men,  who  would  all  return  home 
properly  to  their  families  when  dismissed ; 
whereas  the  other  ballot  would  produce 
only  bad  subjects.  I  am,  myself,  quite  at 
a  loss  to  conceive  in  what  respect  the 
noble  Lord's  ballot  is  more  discriminative 
than  any  other;  or  how  he  can  conceive 
that  a  plan  which  proposes  a  ballot  in  its 
nature  compulsory,  and  which  only  in  spe- 
cial instances  can  be  avoided  by  substitu- 
tion, can  be  less  oppressive  to  the  country 
than  a  ballot  which  is  to  be  resorted  to 
only  in  extreme  cases,  and  those  cases 
which  in  my  opinion  are  not  likely  to  occur 
at  all.  1  have  said — and,  by  the  byo,  I 
must  request  the  House  to  bear  hi  mind 
the  arguments  of  those  who  proposed  the 
last  measure — that  they  were  not  alto- 
gether in  harmony  with  each  other,  any 
more  than  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  with 
its  title ;  for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
measure  announced  by  the  First  Minister 
of  the  Crown  went,  at  last,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  allowinir  substitutes  to  serve,  I 
remember  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
then  Secretary  at  War,  and  afterwards 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  (Mr. 
Fox  Maule)  argued  at  great  length,  and 
evidently  with  a  strong  force  of  conviction, 
against  substitution  at  all,  saying  that 
substitutes  were  good  for  nothing,  were 
fellows  who  would  pocket  the  money  for 
becoming  substitutes,  and  then,  when  they 
were  really  wanted,  would  vanish,  and  be- 
come altogether  uncomeatable.  Now,  I 
have  not  such  an  opinion  of  Englishmen. 
I  believe  you  would  not  find  80,000  men  in 
this  country  who  would  take  the  bounty, 
and  then  go  off  to  America.     I  may,  in 
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the  simplicity  of  my  nature,  hftva  too  good 
an  opinion  of  people ;  but  I  do  not  beliofe, 
making  those  abatements  which  miut  be 
always  made  for  occasional  defaultera  ii 
great  bodies  of  the  people — there  ero  de- 
faulters even  in  this  bodj,  sometime^ 
when  there  is  a  call  of  the  House— -I  de 
not  believe  that,  if  yon  proceed  to  niie 
men  by  voluntary  enlistment  for  thU  ^nay 
of  reserve  or  militia— call  it  what  joa  wS 
— you  will  find  the  men  who  have  takei 
the  bounty,  who  have  been  enrolled,  wkf 
have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  would 
absent  themselves  from  the  call  of  (he 
country  in  the  hour  of  danger.  I  there- 
fore look  on  this  measure  as  one  calcnlstcd 
to  do  essential  good  to  the  State.  Bit» 
even  if  I  thought  there  were  some  porttosi 
of  the  measure  which  might  be  improved, 
this  would  be  no  reason  why  I  shovid 
refuse  it  a  second  reading.  That  would 
bo  a  reason  why  I  should  propose  amesd- 
ments  in  Committee.  But  if  I  beliered 
that  the  defensive  force  of  the  couotiy 
was  inadequate ;  if  I  believed,  as  we  fasve 
just  heard,  that  occasions  may  oocnr  ii 
which  additional  forces  would  become  ne- 
cessary ;  if  I  believed  that  a  militia  fbite 
was  a  force  desirable  to  have,  and  if  i  bed 
staked  my  political  and  legislatiye  exiit- 
ence  on  a  measure  to  that  purpose— I 
might  think  a  particular  militia  measure 
might  be  better  in  some  respects  than  the 
present  one  is,  but  I  should  vote  for  id 
second  reading  and  pass  it  into  Committee, 
in  a  friendly  spirit,  with  a  view  to  improve 
it ;  and  I  should  not  endeavour  to  throv 
the  measure  out,  or,  especially  in  the 
existing  state  and  condition  of  Parliament, 
postpone,  at  all  events,  the  initiation  of  a 
measure  which  in  ite  principle  I  had  proved, 
by  retiring  from  office  on  the  question,  I 
deemed  to  be  of  paramount  importsaee. 
I  do  hope  that  the  example  which  hu 
been  set  by  two  Members  of  the  late  Oo- 
vernment  will  not  be  followed  by  others; 
I  hope  there  are  no  other  men,  who, 
having  been  prepared  to  vote  for  a  mea> 
sure  involving  mainly  compulsory  serriee, 
will  object  to  the  measure  before  us  be* 
cause  it  is  mainly  on  voluntary  service; 
who,  having  been  prepared  to  TOie  for  a 
local  militia,  now  object  to  this  measure 
because  it  is  based  on  a  regular  militiai 
The  difference  between  the  measure  of  the 
late  Government  and  that  of  the  present 
Government  consists  rather  in  name  than 
in  reality ;  if  there  be  any  di£ference,  it  n 
in  favour  of  this  measure,  inaamudi  as 
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this  measure  is  founded  on  voluntary  en- 
listment mainly,  whereas  the  other  is  Hahle 
to  the  ohjec.'on  that  its  essential  basis  was 
that  of  compulsory  service. 

Mr.  MOFFATT  mored  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  that  after 
the  able  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tiver  oa  he  should  not  have  pre- 
sumed to  trespass  for  one  moment  on  the 
attention  of  the  House;  but  the  noble  Lord 
the  Mejiber  for  London  had  done  him  the 
honour  of  making  his  conduct  the  subject 
of  comment,  and  he  could  not  allow  his  re- 
marks to  pass  altogether  unnoticed.  Ue 
would  tell  the  noble  Lord  that,  in  giving 
notice  of  the  Motions  which  he  had  done 
on  this  question,  he  (Colonel  Sibthorp)  had 
done  so  with  no  intention  of  opposing  the 
principle  of  this  Bill,  with  which  he  entirely 
agreed,  but  ratlicr  with  the  desire  to  intro- 
duce certain  amendments  into  its  details 
that  would  render  the  measure  moie  effec- 
tive. He  must  be  allowed  to  observe  that 
the  noble  Lord  appeared  to  him  like  the 
dog  in  the  manger,  or  the  old  fish  woman 
who»  not  being  able  to  sell  her  own 
fish,  cried  '*  stinking  fish*'  to  her  neigh- 
bours'. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Monday  next. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
One  o'clock  till  Monday  neit. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

Monday,  April  26,  1852. 

MliftTEB.]     Public  Bills. — 1*  Exchequer  Bills ; 
Poor  Relief  Act  Continuance  ;  Sheep,  *c.  Con- 
tugious  Disorders  Prevention. 
Reported. — St.  Albans  Dis^ranohisement. 

MASTERS  IN  CHANCERY- 
EXPLANATION. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  begged  to  offer  a 
short  explanation  in  reference  to  some 
words  which  had  fallen  from  him  during 
the  discussion  on  the  Bill  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Office  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery. 
To  his  great  surprise  and  regret,  he  found 
that  what  he  had  then  said  with  respect 
to  the  individuals  who  filled  that  office  had 
been  misunderstood.  There  was  no  class 
of  men  who  could  deserve  more  sincere  re- 
spect than  the  Masters  in  Chancery — men 
of  the  greatest  learning  and  of  the  highest 
honour — and  he  mdst  say  of  them  all,  that 
they  discharged  with  zeal  and  efficiency 
their  important  duties.     What  he  had  said 


on  the  occasion  to  which  he  aUuded  was 
not  intended  to  reflect  on  their  conduct  per- 
sonally, but  merely  on  the  system  of  Mas- 
ters in  Chancery.  He  had  made  use  of  an 
expression  which  certainly  seemed  an  ex- 
aggeration— namely,  that  there  were  cases 
which  had  remained  in  the  offices  of  the 
Masters  from  generation  to  generation — 
but  he  had  had  no  intention  at  all  to  reflect 
on  the  Masters,  or  to  convey  an  impression 
that  they  did  not  do  with  great  despatch 
their  important  business.  Wherever  it 
was  in  their  power  they  did  use  despatch, 
and  the  suitors  had  the  greatest  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  them.  He  would  give  a 
single  instance  in  proof  of  this  assertion. 
He  had  learned  from  undoubted  authority 
that  in  the  year  1851  Master  Tinney  had 
made  204  reports ;  and  upon  referring  to 
the  dates  of  the  references  upon  which 
those  reports  were  made,  it  was  found  that 
70  of  the  references  had  been  made  before 

1850,  and  many  of  them  very  shortly  be- 
fore; 68  had  been  made  in  1850,  and  the 
remainder  had  been  made  in  the  course  of 

1851.  That  showed  that  very  speedily 
after  references  had  been  made,  there  were 
reports  disposing  of  the  business,  and  he 
believed  that  that  was  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  despatch  of  the  Masters.  But  it  did 
unfortunately  happen  that  in  some  cases, 
notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  of  the 
Masters,  causes  did  stick  in  the  Masters* 
office  from  year  to  year,  and  sometimes 
from  generation  to  generation.  It  arose, 
not  from  the  fault  of  the  Masters,  but  from 
the  system,  and  he  heartily  rejoiced  that 
a  Bill  had  been  brought  in  to  abolish  those 
offices. 

ST.  ALBANS  DISFRANCHISEMENT 

BILL. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  he 
put  in  Committee,  and  for  hearing  Counsel 
against  the  said  Bill,  read. 

Counsel  accordingly  called  in. 

The  Earl  of  VEUULAM  begged  to  in- 
form their  Lordships  that  he  had  commu- 
nicated to  the  Mayor  of  St.  Albans  the 
result  of  their  Lordships*  (deliberations  on 
a  former  occasion  in  reference  to  their  pe- 
tition that  counsel  should  be  heard  at  the 
bar  of  their  Lordships*  House  against  the 
Bill  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  disfran- 
chising their  borough.  He  had  received  a 
letter  from  the  Mayor,  in  which  he  informed 
him  that  the  petitioners  were  very  thankful 
for  the  permissiQ|i  which  had  been  granted 
to  them  to  be  heard  by  counsel;  but  on  re- 
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consideration  thej  would  not  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House  bj  appearing  by  counsel 
at  their  Lordships'  bar. 

And  no  Counsel  appearing,  the  House 
was  put  into  Committee  on  the  said  Bill: 
Bill  reported  without  Amendment. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday 9  April  26,  1852. 

MiNOiES.]  Public  Bills.— 2'  Militia  Bill ;  High- 
way Kates.;  Ecclesiastical  Jiirisdictiou. 
3**  Loan  Societies. 

THE  LATE  ARCHBISHOP  MURRAY. 

Sib  WILLIAM  VERNERsaid,hehad 
obtained  permission  to  ask  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  London  a  ques- 
tion in  that  House  with  reference  to  a  mat- 
ter that  had  been  noticed  in  the  public 
journals.  A  sermon  had  been  preached  in 
a  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Dublin — the 
Church  of  the  Conception — a  short  time 
since,  on  occasion  of  what  was  termed  the 
**  commemoration*'  of  the  late  Archbishop 
Murray,  and  the  preacher  was  reported  to 
have  stated  that  the  deceased  prelate  had 
been  solicited  by  the  Government  of  the 
day  to  accept  the  honour  of  a  seat  at  Her 
Majesty's  Privy  Council  in  Ireland,  as  the 
reward  of  his  unblemished  life  and  his  high 
reputation  for  wisdom,  but  that  ho  had  de- 
clined the  honour.  He  wished  now  to  ask 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London, 
whether  he  was  aware  of  any  such  offer 
having  been  made  by  the  late  Government  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir,  I  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  fact 
referred  to  by  the  Rev.  Gentleman  in  Dub> 
lin,  and  now  repeated  hero  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  the  County  of 
Armagh,  is  substantially  correct.  I  should 
not  certainly  use  the  word  "solicited;" 
but  it  is  a  fact,  that  during  the  Lord 
Lieutenancy  of  the  Earl  of  Bessborough  it 
was  proposed  to  Archbishop  Murray  to 
take  a  scat  at  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Coun- 
cil in  Ireland,  and  that  the  Archbishop  de- 
clined to  accept  that  distinction.  I  can 
only  add,  that  it  gave  me  great  satisfaction 
to  make  that  proposal,  and  that  I  very 
much  regret  that  it  was  not  accepted  by  a 
prelate  whoso  character  I  esteemed,  and 
whose  memory  I  venerate. 

LEGAL  EDUCATION. 
Mr.  EWART  begged  to  ask  the  hon. 


and  learned  Attorney  Genenl  wheOiflraij 
further  proceedings  had  taken  plioe,  oi 
the  part  of  the  Inns  of  Coart,  in  promotion 
of  the  question  of  legal  edncation  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENEitAL  Bud,lie 
was  much  oV'^cod  to  the  hon.  Geolleiina 
for  giving  him  an  opportonitj  of  statiaf, 
for  the  information  of  the  pnUie,  a  ftm 
facts  upon  a  matter  of  certainlj  maeh  in- 
terest. The  benchers  of  the  fonr  Luis  rf 
Court  had,  for  a  considerable  time,  defotol 
the  most  anxious  attention  to  the  sabjaet 
of  legal  education,  and  they  had  at  lei^tk 
unanimously  agreed  upon  a  plan  mhS/k 
they  believed  would  be  highly  heneienl 
both  to  the  profession  as  well  as  the  paUia 
Professorships  or  readerships  were  to  hi 
established  in  the  different  societies,  to  hi 
liberally  endowed,  and  lectures  were  to  ks 
given,  and  classes  formed  for  the  porpoM 
of  instructing  students  before  thej 
called  to  the  Bar.  It  would  he 
hereafter  for  a  student  to  obtain  a 
cate  of  having  attended  a  course  of  lee- 
tures,  or  to  be  in  a  position  to  provs 
that  he  had  satisfactorily  passed  a  pubBe 
eiamination  before  he  could  be  called  to 
the  Bar;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  eneoung- 
ing  the  students  to  submit  themselTes  to 
these  examinations,  testi&onials  were  to  ha 
given  to  those  who  were  found  to  be  the 
most  proficient,  and  had  passed  the  moifc 
satisfactory  examination.  He  need  noi 
enter  into  any  minute  details  of  the  pro- 
posed change  in  the  system,  but  he  hi^od 
that  the  explanation  he  had  given  woud 
convince  the  hon.  Gentleman  and  the  pob- 
lic  that  the  benchers  of  the  Inns  of  Gonri 
were  evincing  a  laudable  desire  to  promote 
legal  education,  and  that  for  the  fnlare 
some  test  of  proficiency  would  he  reqoirel 
as  the  condition  of  being  called  to  the  Bar. 

LOSS  OF  THE  "BIRKENHEAD." 
Mr.  henry  DRUMMOND  begged  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Secretary  at  War  whe- 
ther there  was  any  ground  for  hope  thel 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  would  reconuMni 
to  Her  Majesty  to  grant  any  eompema- 
tion,  by  promotion  or  otherwise*  to  the 
officers  who  survived  in  the  BirkenimJ 
for  their  heroic  conduct  and  total  loss  of 
their  property  in  that  miserable  shipwreekt 
In  order  to  make  his  question  intdligible 
to  the  House,  he  would  mention  that  Her 
Majesty  had  already  the  power  of  grantfaiff 
compensation,  in  such  a  case  as  he  had 
alluded  to,  up  to  the  amount  of  801L;  aad 
also  of  rewarding  officers  who  were  tho^glift 
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statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  introduced  this  Bill  was,  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  militia  would  cost 
400,000Z. ;  whereas  every  one  who  had  in- 
quired into  its  cost  in  former  days,  when 
it  really  was  established,  knew  that  ut 
1803  in  cost  2,870,000/..  and  in  1804  more 
than  6,000,000/.  If  the  case  of  an  at- 
tempted invasion  should  arise,  he  must 
confess  his  conviction  that  the  establish- 
ment of  volunteers  would  be  a  far  more 
efficient  mode  of  increasing  our  defences, 
and  would  interfere  less  with  our  cooial 
arrangements.  But  from  all  he  had  heard, 
he  had  no  fear  of  its  being  put  to  the 
trial,  for  he  had  the  most  unlimited  confi- 
dence in  our  maritime  superiority  over 
every  other  nation  on  the  earth. 

**  Britannia  needs  no  bulwark, 
No  towers  along  the  steep, 
Her  march  is  on  the  mountain  wave, 
Her  home  is  on  the  deep." 

Such  being  his  conviction  ho  should  op- 
pose the  further  prosjress  of  the  Bill. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  he  was  anxious 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  House  a  very 
few  minutes,  whilst  he  stated  the  grounds 
on  which  he  should  give  his  vote,  and  the 
course  he  intended  to  pursue  on  the  ques- 
tion before  them.  He  believed  it  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  that  House,  that 
some  measure  for  the  increase  of  our  na- 
tional defences  was  necessary.  He  took 
that  to  be  generally  admitted;  and  it  must 
be  clear  to  both  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try, that  knowing  the  inconvenience  at  this 
time  of  increasing  the  taxation  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  financial  pressure  that  existed, 
two  Governments  would  not  have  proposed 
an  increase  in  our  defences,  had  they  not 
felt  the  absolute  necessity  of  such  a  mea- 
sure. It  was  on  that  ground  he  had  con- 
curred in  the  former  Bill  proposed  to  be 
brought  in  by  his  noble  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  London.  The  Administration  of 
which  he  (Lord  Seymour)  had  formed  a 
part,  well  considered  all  the  objections  that 
would  be  brought  against  the  step,  on  the 
ground  of  its  inconvenience  and  unpopu- 
larity; but  they  did  think  it  necessary,  even 
in  the  face  of  all  those  inconveniences,  to 
take  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of 
proposing  such  a  measuro.  His  noble 
Friend's  measure  having  fallen  to  the 
ground,  a  change  of  Administration  subse- 
quently took  place,  and  then  came  another 
Bill,  under  another  Government.  It  could 
Dot  be  supposed  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment, knowing  the  great  difficulty  into 
which  the  question  had  brought  the  late 


Government,  and  the  feeling  prevalent  in 
the  country  against  any  measure  for  the 
enrolment  of  the  militia,  or  at  least  for 
compulsory  enlistment,  would  have  brought 
forward  such  a  Bill,  unless  they  had  felt 
compelled  to  do  so  by  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. They  had  had  the  opportunity  of 
inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  Army  and 
Navy;  they  were  no  party  friends  of  the 
late  Government,  and  yet  they  had  ad- 
mitted that  the  Army  and  Navy  were  at 
present  in  a  very  excellent  condition.  It 
could  not,  therefore,  be  by  any  improve- 
ment in  those  great  establishments  that 
we  could  expect  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
in  our  existing  defences  ;  we  must,  there- 
fore, have  recourse  to  some  new  means, 
and  he  wanted  to  know,  if  this  Bill  was  to 
bo  rejected  by  the  House,  what  chance 
there  was  of  any  other  measure  being 
brought  forward.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
if  this  Bill  were  now  rejected,  no  Govern- 
ment would  venturo  again  to  bring  for- 
ward any  measure,  either  for  voluntary  or 
compulsory  enlistment,  seeing  that  the 
House  had  successively  rejected  both  the 
one  principle  and  the  other.  In  the  pre- 
sent Bill  both  those  principles  were  com- 
bined; and  he  did  think  that  those  who  in- 
tended to  support  a  proposal  for  either  vo- 
luntary or  compulsory  enlistment,  ought  to 
vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 
He  wanted  to  know,  if  this  Bill  were  re- 
jected, what  appearance  the  Government  of 
this  countrv  would  make  before  the  Govern- 
ments  of  Europe.  We  had  had  all  our 
public  men,  the  highest  authorities  in  the 
country,  stating  that  some  measure  of  na- 
tional defence  was  necessary,  and  yet, 
when  they  came  before  the  House,  they 
found  various  parties  anxious,  not  to  defeat 
the  enemies  of  the  country,  but  to  defeat 
the  government  of  the  day.  That  seemed 
to  be  the  only  use  made  of  the  occasion  by 
some  at  least.  The  course  of  proceeding 
upon  this  subject  was  anything  but  calcu- 
lated to  raise  the  character  of  representa- 
tive governments.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  persuade  the  country  that  no  such  Bill 
was  required ;  but  could  reasonable  per- 
sons think  that  our  most  experienced  public 
men  would  pass  three  months  of  the  Ses- 
sion in  introducing  and  discussing  such  a 
measure,  if  they  did  not  believe  it  to  be 
necessary  ?  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  the 
country  would  have  a  better  opinion  of  our 
public  men,  and  that  they  would  conclude 
that  there  must  be  some  real  foundation 
for  the  views  expressed  as  to  the  necessity 
of  the  measure,  otherwise  a  different  line 
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that  this  question  was  one  of  far  too  great 
importance  to  bo  mixed  up  with  any  ques- 
tion of  party  or  party  polities  of  crimina- 
tion on  the  one  side,  or  recrimination  on  the 
other.  He  regarded  this  as  a  question  not 
if  this  or  that  Militia  Bill  should  be  pas- 
sed, but  whether  the  defences  of  the  coun- 
try were  adequate  or  not.  The  only  rea- 
son stated  by  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  Bill  was,  that  the  country  had 
been  lulled  into  security  by  a  long  period 
of  peace,  and  that  it  was  now  neces- 
sary to  rouse  its  military  energies ;  but 
people  out  of  doors  were  aware  that  during 
many  years  past  they  had  been  paying 
12.0O0,00CU.  to  15,000,000^.  for  naval  and 
military  establishments,  and  they  were  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  they  could  be  so  utterly 
unprepared,  after  having  paid  during  the 
last  thirty-seven  years  of  European  peace 
upwards  of  500,000,000^.  for  defensive 
purposes.  To  the  present  measure  three 
classes  of  objectors  had  been  mentioned  : 
first,  those  who  believed  the  national  de- 
fences to  be  sufficient;  secondly,  those  who 
thought  there  was  no  necessity  to  disturb 
the  whole  economical  arrangements  of  the 
country  by  introducing  such  a  force;  and, 
thirdly,  those  who  believed  that  a  militia 
force  was  the  worst  means  that  could  be 
adopted  for  the  defence  that  was  desired. 
But  he  thought  there  was  really  only 
one  class  of  objectors,  and  this  comprised 
nearly  all  England.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
contented  himself  with  basing  the  neces- 
sity of  the  Bill  on  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's letter  in  1847;  but  if  this  were 
the  true  ground  for  proposing  it,  why  had 
not  the  measure  been  prepared  in  accor- 
dance with  the  recommendations  of  the  let- 
ter? The  Duke  of  Wellington  stated  in 
that  letter  that  he  wished  bO.OOO  men  to 
be  enrolled  and  embodied,  whereas  tlie 
proposition  before  the  House,  if  he  under- 
stood it  rightly,  was  that  80,000  men 
should  he  merely  enrolled,  and  not  embo- 
died. But  with  reference  to  the  appre- 
hensions so  generally  felt,  one  would  very 
much  like  to  know  where  the  danger  was 
to  come  from?  Was  it  from  Prussia, 
which  had  but  two  or  three  ships  of  war — 
from  Austria,  with  its  four  or  five — or 
from  Russia  ?  No  reasonable  person  could 
suppose  that  she  entertained  aggressive 
designs  against  this  country?  No  one 
could  imao:inc  tiiat  such  desijrns  were 
entertained  by  Belgium,  or  by  Sj)ain, 
which    had    but    one    ship   of  the    line. 

Mr.  Mofatt. 


Well,  then,  there  wa8  bat  one  eoantry  ia 
Europe  from  which  danger  could  be  ftntid- 
pa  ted,  and  that  country  was  France.  Bit 
if  that  were  bo,  we  ought  to  speak  oot;  if 
there  were  real  danger  from  France,  vt 
should  know  what  that  danger  waa.  If 
the  French  navy  was  superior  to  our  evi, 
let  us  put  ours  in  such  an  effioient  confi- 
tion  as  would  leave  ns  nothing  to  dml 
from  the  attempts  of  any  foreign  State; 
Wo  had  always  conceded  to  Franee  mili- 
tary superiority,  and  have  as  distine^ 
asserted  for  this  country  maritime  saie- 
macy.  He  believed  we  bad  still  a  deeiM 
superiority  in  our  Nayy  over  Franee;  sal 
in  our  mercantile  marine  we  had  a  wj 
important  element  of  force,  sufficient  tl 
guarantee  our  coasts  agunst  invaM 
by  the  united  navies  of  the  world.  The 
Ilouse,  in  his  opinion,  could  seareely  it^ 
tach  too  much  value  to  the  merMkntib 
marine  of  this  country  as  a  means  of  ^ 
fence.  The  investigation  oondueted  hy 
the  Committee  moved  for  hy  the  hm. 
Member  for  Orkney  (Mr.  Anderson)  hU 
proved  that  our  steam  marine  was  as30tl 
1  compared  with  that  of  France,  and  tht 
we  could  arm  such  a  nnmber  of  itaui 
vessels  as  would  make  it  absurd  and  nih 
culous  for  any  country  to  attempt  to  mtfk 
England.  It  was  said  that  steam  navigl» 
tion  had  made  a  bridge  from  the  Contianl 
to  this  country;  but,  if  so,  it  should  be v^ 
collected  that  that  bridge  waa  in  ear  tf* 
elusive  possession.  We  had  not  ftw 
than  1,300  steam  YCBsels  with  a  tonaifl 
of  300,000  tons,  and  our  sailing  Tendb 
had  a  tonnage  of  4,000,000  tons;  wherM 
France  had  but  a  tonnage  of  700,000  toMi 
and  only  one  vessel  above  800  tons.  Tk 
subject  of  the  measure  could  not  be  f^ 
garded  as  one  of  pressing  importsses, 
each  of  the  political  partiea  into  MA 
that  Ilouse  was  divided  having  strivw  is 
its  turn  to  defeat  the  measure  presented  bj 
the  Government  of  the  day.  It  wss  f^ 
markable  that  nearly  800  petitioH  hsl 
been  presented  against  the  Bill,  and  nolODi 
in  its  favour.  Nor  was  it  correct  to  mJi 
as  some  had  done,  that  the  petitions  w«o 
against  the  embodiment  and  not  agsisift 
the  enrolment  of  the  militia,  for  there  vu 
only  one  petition  against  the  embodioient 
of  the  militia,  with  but  one  signstore,  sal 
all  the  rest  were  specifioally  against  tin 
enrolment.  Assuming,  however,  that  thi 
necessity  of  some  measure  was  made  otA, 
his  conviction  was  that  we  could  hare  bo 
less  efficient  means  of  defence  than  the 
militia,  and  nono  more  expeprifi    Thi 
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statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  introduced  this  Bill  was,  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  militia  would  cost 
400,000Z. ;  whereas  every  one  who  had  in- 
quired into  its  cost  in  former  days,  when 
it  really  was  established,  knew  that  ut 
1803  in  cost  2.870,000/.,  and  in  1804  more 
than  6,000,000/.  If  the  case  of  an  at- 
tempted invasion  should  arise,  he  must 
confess  his  conviction  that  the  establish- 
ment of  volunteers  would  be  a  far  more 
efficient  mode  of  increasing  our  defences, 
and  would  interfere  less  with  our  cocial 
arrangements.  But  from  all  he  had  heard, 
he  had  no  fear  of  its  being  put  to  the 
trial,  for  he  had  the  most  unlimited  confi- 
dence in  our  maritime  superiority  over 
every  other  nation  on  the  earth. 

**  Britannia  needs  no  bulwark, 
No  towers  along  the  steep, 
Her  march  is  on  the  mountain  wave, 
Her  home  is  on  the  deep." 

Such  being  his  conviction  he  should  op- 
pose the  further  progress  of  the  Bill. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  he  was  anxious 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  House  a  very 
few  minutes,  whilst  ho  stated  the  grounds 
on  which  he  should  give  his  vote,  and  the 
course  he  intended  to  pursue  on  the  ques- 
tion before  them.  He  believed  it  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  that  House,  that 
some  measure  for  the  increase  of  our  na- 
tional defences  was  necessarv.  He  took 
that  to  be  generally  admitted;  and  it  must 
be  clear  to  both  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try, that  knowing  the  inconvenience  at  this 
time  of  increasing  the  taxation  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  financial  pressure  that  existed, 
two  Governments  would  not  have  proposed 
an  increase  in  our  defences,  had  they  not 
felt  the  absolute  necessity  of  such  a  mea- 
Bure.  It  was  on  that  ground  he  had  con- 
curred in  the  former  Bill  proposed  to  be 
brought  in  by  his  noble  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  London.  The  Administration  of 
which  ho  (Lord  Seymour)  had  formed  a 
part,  well  considered  all  the  objections  that 
would  be  brought  against  the  step,  on  the 
ground  of  its  inconvenience  and  unpopu- 
larity; but  they  did  think  it  necessary,  even 
in  the  face  of  all  those  inconveniences,  to 
take  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of 
proposing  such  a  measui-e.  His  noble 
Friend's  measure  having  fallen  to  the 
ground,  a  change  of  Administration  subse- 
quently took  place,  and  then  came  another 
Bill,  under  another  Government.  It  could 
not  be  supposed  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment, knowing  the  great  difficulty  into 
which  the  question  had  brought  the  late 


Government,  and  the  feeling  prevalent  in 
the  country  against  any  measure  for  the 
enrolment  of  the  militia,  or  at  least  for 
compulsory  enlistment,  would  have  brought 
forward  such  a  Bill,  unless  they  had  felt 
compelled  to  do  so  by  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. They  had  had  the  opportunity  of 
inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  Army  and 
Navy;  they  were  no  party  friends  of  the 
late  Government,  and  yet  they  had  ad- 
mitted that  the  Army  and  Navy  were  at 
present  in  a  very  excellent  condition.  It 
could  not,  therefore,  be  by  any  improve- 
ment in  those  great  establishments  that 
we  could  expect  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
in  our  existing  defences  ;  we  must,  there- 
fore, have  recourse  to  some  new  means, 
and  he  wanted  to  know,  if  this  Bill  was  to 
be  rejected  by  the  House,  what  chance 
there  was  of  any  other  measure  hiding 
brought  forward.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
if  this  Bill  were  now  rejected,  no  Govern- 
ment would  venture  again  to  bring  for- 
ward any  measure,  either  for  voluntary  or 
compulsory  enlistment,  seeing  that  the 
House  had  successively  rejected  both  the 
one  principle  and  the  other.  In  the  pre- 
sent Bill  both  those  principles  were  com- 
bined; and  he  did  think  that  those  who  in- 
tended to  support  a  proposal  for  either  vo- 
luntary or  compulsory  enlistment,  ought  to 
vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 
He  wanted  to  know,  if  this  Bill  were  re- 
jected, what  appearance  the  Government  of 
this  countrv  would  make  before  the  Govern- 
ments  of  Europe.  We  had  had  all  our 
public  men,  the  highest  authorities  in  the 
country,  stating  that  some  measure  of  na- 
tional defence  was  necessary,  and  yet, 
when  they  came  before  the  House,  they 
found  various  parties  anxious,  not  to  defeat 
the  enemies  of  the  country,  but  to  defeat 
the  government  of  the  day.  That  seemed 
to  be  the  only  use  made  of  the  occasion  by 
some  at  least.  The  course  of  proceeding 
upon  this  subject  was  anything  but  calcu- 
lated to  raise  the  character  of  representa- 
tive governments.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  persuade  the  country  that  no  such  Bill 
was  required ;  but  could  reasonable  per- 
sons think  that  our  most  experienced  public 
men  would  pass  three  months  of  the  Ses- 
sion in  introducing  and  discussing  such  a 
measure,  if  they  did  not  believe  it  to  be 
necessary  ?  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  the 
country  would  have  a  better  opinion  of  our 
public  men,  and  that  they  would  conclude 
that  there  must  be  some  real  foundation 
for  the  views  expressed  as  to  the  necessity 
of  the  measure,  otherwise  a  different  line 
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of  conduct  would  have  been  followed.  The 
first  Bill  introduced  was,  he  thought,  lost 
on  account  of  his  noble  Friend  the  Member 
for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmerston),  who, 
with  great  anxiety  and  zeal,  as  he  said,  to 
expedite  the  measure,  managed  to  destroy 
it.  That  was  quite  a  disappointment,  and 
arose,  no  doubt,  from  that  innocent  sim- 
plicity of  mind  which,  the  noble  Lord  inge- 
nuously informed  them  the  other  evening, 
was  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  his  na- 
ture. But  now  they  had  another  Bill 
brought  before  them,  and  that  Bill  was  to 
be  defeated  because  his  noble  Friend  the 
Member  for  London  said  he  could  not  allow 
the  second  reading  to  pass.  According  to 
his  noble  Friend's  speech  it  would  seem 
that  nothing  but  a  local  militia  would  be 
advisable.  The  Government  having  deter- 
mined that  we  were  not  to  have  a  local 
militia,  and  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  John 
Russell)  having  determined  that  he  would 
not  have  a  general  militia,  he  supposed  the 
end  would  be  that  we  were  to  have  no 
militia  at  all.  They  lost  the  first  Bill  on 
account  of  its  title:  that  which  was  usually 
settled  the  very  last  thing,  was  settled  in 
the  first  instance,  and  thereby  the  Bill  was 
lost.  If  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Tiverton  had  chosen  to  be  critical  on  the 
title  of  the  present  Bill,  he  might  certainly 
have  said  that  the  title  did  not  answer  to 
the  contents.  It  was  called  a  Bill  to  Con- 
solidate and  Amend  the  Laws  relating  to 
the  Militia;  but  there  was,  in  fact,  no  con- 
solidation whatever,  as  was  evident  to 
those  who  had  looked  at  the  Bill.  Objec- 
tions were  brought  against  both  features  of 
the  Bill,  some  persons  disapproving  of  vo- 
luntary enlistment,  and  others  of  compul- 
sory service.  Those  who  objected  to  com- 
pulsory service,  declared  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  take  all  the  industrious  per- 
sons in  the  country  from  their  work;  those 
who  objected  to  voluntary  enlistment,  on 
the  other  hand,  said  the  effect  would 
be  that  they  would  get  nothing  but  the 
idle  and  the  worthless,  who  would  not 
work.  Now,  if  we  wanted  men  for  a  mi- 
litia, they  must  be  taken  either  from  the 
idle  or  the  industrious  class  of  the  popula- 
tion; he  saw  no  alternative;  they  must  be 
either  idle  or  industrious — unless  we  could 
adopt  the  course  which  some  African 
potentate  was  said  to  have  embraced,  of 
organising  a  battalion  of  ladies.  His 
noble  Friend  (Lord  John  Russell)  objected 
to  the  present  Bill,  because  it  took  persons 
of  the  age  of  thirty-five.  But  to  all  the 
provisions  of  the  BUI  they  did  not  pledge 

Lord  Seymour 


themselves  by  agreeing  to  the  second 
reading;  he  believed  that,  by  the  undoubt- 
ed practice  of  the  House,  the  second  read- 
ing would  only  bind  them  to  the  general 
principle  of  a  measure,  so  that  they  should 
have  either  voluntary  or  compulsory  en- 
listment. For  his  part,  he  should  wish  to 
omit  from  the  Bill  the  provision  regarding 
compulsory  enlistment.  The  Government 
having  stated  that  they  thought  they  could 
obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  men  bj 
voluntary  enlistment,  and  there  being  a 
strong  objection  felt  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  any  other  course,  he  thought  thej 
were  bound,  in  the  first  instance,  to  trj 
what  voluntary  enlistment  would  do.  He 
should,  therefore,  propose  to  strike  oat 
the  compulsory  part  of  the  Bill.  His 
noble  Friend,  as  he  (Lord  Seymour)  un- 
derstood, had  said  that  he  would  be  ready 
to  vote  for  10,000  embodied  militia, 
though  he  refused  his  support  to  this  Bill. 
He  (Lord  Seymour)  must  say  that,  in  his 
mind,  10,000  embodied  militia  would  be 
more  objectionable  than  10,000  men  added 
to  tho  standing  Army.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  an  embodied  militia  would  involve 
all  the  expense  of  a  standing  army,  whilst 
it  would  be  a  force  that  could  not,  what- 
ever might  be  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
be  sent  out  of  the  country.  One  of  the 
great  hardships  on  our  Army  being  the 
great  amount  of  foreign  service  that  fell 
on  it,  we  should  have  10,000  men  with  an 
amount  of  pay  equal  to  the  standing 
Army,  whilst  they  would  be  excused  from 
their  share  of  foreign  service;  which  would 
be,  in  his  opinion,  a  very  unjust  and  un- 
wise measure,  and  most  invidious  in  rela- 
tion to  the  regular  Array.  Another  re- 
commendation was  to  increase  our  standing 
Army;  but  he  quite  agreed  in  what  his 
noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Tiverton 
said  on  this  point — that  we  might  get  such 
an  increase  for  one  year,  but  would  be 
unable  to  keep  it  for  more,  because  there 
would  be  constant  attacks  made  in  that 
House,  until  the  Government  would  be 
compelled  to  give  way,  and  the  force 
Vrould,  consequently,  be  reduced,  leaving 
us  just  as  we  were  before.  Considering 
that  we  had  to  maintain  forces  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  he  did  not  think  we  should 
be  able  to  spare  much  from  the  Colonial 
establishments.  Having  been  for  three 
years  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
which  sat  to  inquire  into  the  establish- 
ments of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance, 
he  could  say  that  they  had  gone  into  that 
inquiry  most  earnestly  on  all  sides,  with- 
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out  any  consideration  of  party,  but  with  a  |  babilities  of  an  invasion.  It  was  sufficient 
strong  desire  to  reduce  the  military  expen-  j  for  him  to  know  that  the  late  Government, 
diture  of  the  country  as  far  as  was  prac-  as  well  as  the  present,  were  of  opinion 
ticable.  The  general  conclusion  appeared  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  our 
to   be,    that    those  establishments    could  ;  national  defences  should  be  brought  into  a 


not  be  much  reduced,  and  that  any  dimi- 
nution in  the  expenditure  on  account  of 
them  would  be  a  work  of  time.  He  did 
not  agree  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  that  no  further 
reductions  could  be  made;  but  such  reduc- 
tions could  only  be  effected  by  a  complete 


more  effective  condition;  and  the  only  ques- 
tion now  was  in  what  way  that  efficiency 
could  be  best  secured  consistently  with 
reasonable  economy.  In  his  humble  opin- 
ion he  did  not  think  the  present  measure 
would  achieve  the  object.  He  had  not 
lived  in  the  Army  for  thirty  years  without 


understanding  and  co-operation  between  the   forming  what  he  considered  to  be  a  very 


Army,  Navy,  Ordnance,  and  Treasury  de- 
partments, which  it  was  very  difficult  to 
bring  about;  and  with  such  understanding, 
he  believed  that  some  reduction  might  be  in 
time  effected.  He  did  not  see  how,  after 
the  declarations  made  on  all  sides,  he,  or 
any  other  independent  Member  of  the 
House,  could  take  upon  himself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  opposing  this  measure,  and 
thus  leaving  the  country  without  any  addi- 
tional means  of  defence.  That,  however, 
did  not  in  any  way  pledge  him  as  to  the 
details.  He  should  vote,  therefore,  for  the 
second  reading,  on  the  clear  understanding 
that,  when  they  came  to  the  Committee, 
he  might  move  to  strike  out  certain  por- 
tions of  the  Bill;  and  it  appeared  to  him, 
on  looking  at  the  provisions,  that  its  whole 
details  would  require  considerable  amend- 
ment. 

General  REID  said,  that  although  re- 
luctant to  rise,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  re- 
main silent  on  a  subject  of  which  he  must 


just  estimate  of  the  value  of  military  dis- 
cipline; he  did  not  mean  merely  the  train- 
ing of  soldiers  so  as  to  render  them  effi- 
cient for  the  purpose  of  fighting,  but  the 
imparting  habits  of  steady  and  implicit  obe- 
dience, submission,  and  subordination  to 
their  superiors,  so  as  to  ensure  that  moral 
control  without  which  an  army  was  useless. 
This  character  could  not  be  given  to  a  force 
by  drilling  it  for  a  few  weeks  of  a  year. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton 
(Viscount  Palmerston)  stated  the  other 
night  that  80,000  militia  would  cost  no 
more  than  8,000  regular  soldiers,  and 
would  be  more  valuable  as  a  military  force. 
Now,  on  that  point  he  joined  issue  with 
the  noble  Lord;  if  he  had  his  choice  of 
the  two  forces,  he  should  not  hesitate  to 
prefer  8,000  or  10,000  regular  troops,  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  an  advancing 
enemy,  to  80,000  half-disciplined  and  half- 
trained  militia.  He  believed  that  number 
of  militia  would  cost  more  than  20,000  re- 


necessarily  have  some  practical  knowledge,  I  gular  troops;  and,  if  he  were  not  mistaken. 


and  on  which  he  certainly  entertained  a 
very  strong  feeling.  He  confessed  that  he 
viewed  this  measure,  as  a  military  man, 
with  very  little  satisfaction.  If  he  were  to 
consult  his  own  feelings  and  judgment 
only,  he  should  be  disposed  to  record  his 
vote  against  it;  but  when  he  reflected  that 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, in  introducing  the  measure,  gave 
the  House  the  assurance  that  Government 
had  most  anxiously  consulted  the  highest 
military  authorities  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
that  it  was  on  their  advice,  and  after  duly 
weighing  the  political  as  well  as  military 
bearings  of  the  subject,  that  this  course 
had  been  adopted,  he  felt  he  must  defer  to 
their  superior  judgment  and  experience, 
and  he  should  therefore  vote,  though  reluc- 
tantly, for  the  measure,  but  qualified  by  the 
expression  of  his  own  sentiments  regarding 
it.  He  would  not  waste  the  time  of  the 
House  by  making  any  observations  of  a 
speculative  kind  on  the  possibilities  or  pro- 

VOL.  CXX.    [third   bries.] 


a  statement  had  been  laid  before  some 
Members  of  the  Government  within  the 
last  two  or  three  days,  proving  that  to  be 
the  case.  He  thought,  therefore,  it  was 
to  be  very  much  reffretted  that  there  should 
be  such  a  strong  ibeling  in  the  House  and 
the  country  against  any  argumentation  of 
the  standing  Army.  He  found  by  the  Army 
Estimates  that  in  Great  Britain  we  had 
4,061  cavalry,  4,640  foot  guards,  22,890 
infantry  of  the  line,  besides  about  2,000 
recruiting  troops  and  companies  of  regi- 
ments in  India,  making  altogether  a  force 
of  about  33,600.  But  though  that  num- 
ber appeared  disposable,  the  real  strength 
would  be  considerably  less.  Then  there 
were  16,000  pensioners,  of  whom  not  more 
than  5,000  or  6,000  were  under  the  age  of 
forty-five,  at  which  age,  it  was  notorious 
to  military  men,  soldiers  were  in  general 
worn  out.  We  were  now  principally  de- 
pending on  a  military  force  of  25,000 
infantry,  of  whom,   however,  about  one- 
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fifth  would  always  be  found  non-effective. 
Now  he    thought  that  was  not    a    satis- 
factory  state   of  things,  and  that  it  was 
necessary   that   the   strength   of   our   re- 
gular troops   should    be   increased.      He 
thought  that  this  would  be  done  most  effi- 
ciently and  economically,  so  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  present  crisis,  without 
permanently  adding  to  our  standing  Army, 
by  recruiting  in  advance  for  the  years  1853 
and  1854.     We  annually  recruited,  on  an 
average,  about  7,500  men;  but  ho  would 
take    15,000  men   this   year,    and  7,500 
next  year,  suspending  recruiting    altoge- 
ther in  1854.     The  expense  of  the  15,000 
men  for  the  first  year  would  be  320,0002. , 
and    of    the  7,500  men   for  the   second 
year   160,0002.,  so  that  the  expense   of 
adding  15,000  men   to   the   Army   would 
bo  only  460,000  or  470,0002.;  while  the 
expense  of  the  proposed  militia  was  esti- 
mated  at  400,000/.    for    the   first  year, 
and  200,0002.  for  each  of  the  succeeding 
^ve  years;  but  he  believed  that  it  really 
would  cost  nearly  double  that  sum.     The 
addition,  too,  which  he  proposed  to  make 
to  the  Army  would  bo  perfectly  disciplined 
men,  who  must  be  much  more  valuable 
than  any  number  of  untrained  and  undis- 
ciplined militia.     If  this  addition  should 
not  be  enough,  he  should  recommend  the 
adoption   of  the   proposition  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  the  city  of  London 
(Lord  J.  Russell),  that  there  should  be  an 
embodied  militia  of  10,000  men.     He  was 
sure  that  if  we  had  a  militia  force  at  all,  it 
should  be  permanently  embodied,  for  if  it 
was  not  it  would  be  valueless,  or  might 
even  be  mischievous. 

Mb.  ELLICE  said,  that  if  he  was  called 
upon  to  vote  upon  the  principles  enun- 
ciated by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
who  had  just  resumed  his  seat,  he  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  coming  to  that  vote, 
reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  supporting 
in  Committee  such  modifications  of  detail 
as  ho  thought  a  Bill  of  this  description 
might  require.  But  ho  was  now  called 
upon  to  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  a 
Bill  which  was  called  a  Militia  Bill.  Now, 
such  a  Bill  had  hitherto  been  understood 
to  be  a  Bill  to  raise  a  force  entirely  by  the 
ballot;  the  present  Bill,  however,  was  for 
the  raising  of  a  subsidiary  force — not  a 
militia  force — by  bounty,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  regular  Army;  and  not  only  so, 
but  it  was  proposed  to  give  a  larger  bounty 
for  that  force  than  was  now  given  for  the 
regular  troops,  in  the  confidence  that  per- 
•QDt  who  had  received  the  bounty  of  62. 

OeneralBeid 


for  being  drilled  twenty-one  days  in  the 
first  year,  would  return  for  drill  in  the 
subsequent  years.  This,  in  effect,  wouU 
be  to  create  a  competition  between  the 
two  recruiting  parties.  In  a  time  of  prae- 
perity  and  full  employment,  aucb  ai  tbe 
present,  it  was  not  easy  to  obtain  reennti 
for  the  Army;  but  if  a  larger  bounty  wai 
offered  for  the  militia  than  for  tbe  ranUr 
forces,  he  was  sure  that  difficulty  and  eoif 
barrassment  to  the  public  aennee  wodl 
inevitably  be  the  result.  Be  begged  to 
disclaim  all  party  feeling  in  bis  objectiow 
to  this  measure,  but  really  it  appMured  tp 
him  to  be  beset  with  great  diffienltici, 
He  had,  however,  great  objections  to  H 
Militia  Bill  at  all.  He  thought  tbey  ehcaU 
not  trouble  the  country  with  a  mcann 
of  this  description,  which  was  ccrUil4f 
against  the  feeling  and  spirit  of  the  mum- 
facturing  towns,  unless  the  Goyernniflil 
could  satisfy  them  that  there  were  no  ether 
means  of  obtaining  additional  forces  for 
the  defence  of  the  country  (admitting  that 
such  were  necessary),  or  at  all  eyents  tlii( 
the  proposed  means  were  tho  most  ce^- 
nomical  to  which  recourse  could  be  b«4« 
Now,  he  had  had  some  experience  wHk 
respect  to  the  expense  of  this  kind  flf 
force.  He  rememWed,  when  he  wse  n 
the  War  Office,  making  a  caloulatien  froii 
which  it  appeared  that  from  tbe  peaoe  e( 
1815  to  1832  the  militia  staff  bad  CQil 
6,000,0002.  or  7,000,0002.,  find  for  that 
sum  the  country  had  never  obtained  PIM 
day  of  efficient  service.  He  wished  to 
know  then,  before  ho  consented  to  Ae 
raising  of  a  new  militia,  how.  if  an  estab- 
lishment was  once  set  on  foot,  it  WM  otw 
to  be  got  rid  of.  He  had  never  seen  thii 
done  without  entailing  an  incumbrance  oa 
the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  cbdms 
of  staff  officers  and  otherSp  which  coeU 
not  be  disregarded  without  great  injustice 
to  the  individuals  engaged  in  the  semes. 
He  doubted  exceedingly  the  reality  of  the 
alarm  that  had  spread  with  reepect  to  tbe 
danger  of  foreign  invasion,  To  do  the 
Government  justice,  he  must  say  tbsl  fp 
to  the  present  time  there  did  appear  to  be^ 
since  they  had  been  in  office,  a  perfectly 
good  understanding  between  this  eoontiy 
and  the  other  nations  of  Bnrope;  and 
while  that  existed  he  did  not  tninktM 
we  should  have  an  Algerine  attack  from 
any  Power,  or  that  any  attack  would  be 
made  so  suddenly  that  we  should  not  have 
time  to  make  adequate  preparations  ligainsl 
it.  But  at  the  same  time,  of  course,  if  he 
were  responsible  for   the   safety  rf  the 
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country,  nothing  should  induce  him  to  do 
anything  which    would   compromise   that 
safety  for  one  instant.     The  question  was, 
then,  what  was  the  most  economical  way 
of  adding  to  the  defences  of  the  country  ? 
The  proposed   hounty   would   amount  to 
300,000^.  to  hegin  with,  and  then  there 
would  be  clothing,  quarters,  and  a  vast 
variety  of  other  items.     He  thought  that 
all  the  Estimates  whioh  had  been  laid  be- 
fore the  House  with  respect  to  the  cost  of 
the   militia   force  were,   and  necessarily 
must  be,  exceedingly  vague  and  uncertain; 
and  he  thought  also  that  if  they  were  to 
expend  the  sum  which  was  proposed,  the 
plan  of  the  gallant  Officer  lyho  had  last 
addressed  them  would  be  infinitely  better 
than  that  contained  in  the  Bill  before  the 
Souse.     It  was  said  that  if  10,000  men 
were  added  to  the  Army,  there  was  no 
security  that  they  would  not  be  disbanded, 
for  the  sake  of  economy,  in  a  subsequent 
year;  but  what  better  security  was  tnere, 
that  the  House  might  not  decline  to  vote 
the   expense  of  the  militia  force?     He 
thought  the  proposition  of  his  noble  Friend 
the  Member  for  London  (Lord  J.  Russell), 
to  raise   an  embodied  militia  of  10,000 
men»  most  objectionable.     It  had  been  re- 
marked that  our  soldiers  in  time  of  peace 
worked  harder  than  the  soldiers  of  any 
other  country  in  time  of  war,  and  that  the 
portion  of  their  time  which  was  spent  in 
the  worst  climates  was  greater  than  that 
which  they  spent  at  home.     Why,  theu, 
enrol  such  a  militia  ?     Would  it  not  be 
much  better  and  fairer  to  the  soldiery  to 
increase  the  regular  Army,  and  so  give 
theip  longer  periods  of  relief?     Such  an 
addition  could  be  made  without  extra  ex- 
pense for  staff,   &o.,  which  must  be  in- 
curred if  they  raised  an  entirely  new  force 
of  militia.     Having  been  a  Member  of  the 
Committee  which  sat  for  three  Sessions 
on  our  Naval  and  Military  Estimates,  he 
must  say  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  that 
Committee,  and  it  was  especially  his  owp, 
that  great  economy  could  be  effected  in 
our  colonial  military  expenditure.    We  had 
for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  kept  in 
Canada  about  double  the  force  that  was 
requisite;    and  this   force  was    scattered 
over  the  country  ii^  thirteen  or  fourteen 
different  stations,   more  for  the  sake  of 
doing  police  duty  for  the  inhabitants,  than 
anything  else.     Then  we  bad  400,000?.  or 
500,0002.  of  ordnance  stores  there,  and  a 
good  deal  of  artillery,  spread  over  many 
posts,  and  doing  harm  roither  than  good,  in 
consequence  of   the  observation  that  it 


provoked.  The  same  thing  was  the  case 
in  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere,  and 
he  had  hoped  that  after  the  sitting  of 
the  Committee  upon  the  subject,  a  great 
saving  might  have  been  effected.  Our 
forces  were  so  scattered  that  we  did  not 
know  where  to  lav  pur  hands  upon  th^m; 
and  he  thought  therefore  that  concentra- 
tion of  them  would  be  attended  with  great 
advantage.  If,  too,  we  apprehended  dan- 
ger from  the  facilities  whicn  steam  might 
give  an  enemy  in  attacking  this  country, 
we  should  not  forget  the  extent  to  which 
it  facilitated  the  movements  of  our  own 
troops.  Great  saving  would  be  effected 
to  the  country,  and  great  relief  would  b^ 
afforded  to  our  troops,  by  concentrating 
within  the  narrowest  possible  space  the 
military  assistance  that  we  were  obliged 
to  afford  to  our  colonies.  He  thought,  too, 
that  we  required  a  much  better  organisa- 
tion of  our  forces  in  this  country  quite  as 
much  as  any  addition  to  them.  No  one 
knew  what  were  our  existing  means  of  de- 
fence. He  could  not  conceive,  too,  why 
the  most  could  not  be  made  of  the  offers 
of  volunteer  service  as  rifle  corps,  which 
had  been  made.  He  did  not  mean  that 
we  should  depend  upon  them  actually  to 
go  into  the  field;  but  suppose  that  we  were 
suddenly  called  upon  to  concentrate  our 
forces  for  the  sake  of  defending  some  par- 
ticular point,  the  volunteers  would  be  an 
admirable  force  to  supply  their  place  for 
home  duty.  Suppose  that  we  were  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  even  the  police  fron; 
their  own  districts,  some  preparation  should 
be  made  for  supplying  their  places.  He 
objected  most  strongly  to  having  80,000 
partially  trained  men  roaming  about  the 
country,  after  their  habits  had  been  un- 
settled, which  would  be  the  case  if  they 
adopted  this  Bill.  He  had  no  faith,  sup- 
posing that  we  did  want  additional  means 
of  defence,  that  either  the  present  Bill,  or 
the  Militia  Bill  of  the  late  Government, 
would  have  provided  it  either  efficiently  or 
economically.  He  thought  it  was  very 
wrong  to  disturb  the  country  after  it  had 
been  so  long  at  peace,  and  when  it  was 
unaccustomed  to  measures  of  this  kind, 
although  he  quite  admitted  that  if  danger 
should  arise,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
Government  not  merely  to  enrol  men  for 
this  temporary  service,  but  to  call  the 
whole  of  the  militia  out,  as  he  believed 
that  the  Crown  had  still  the  power  to  do. 
He  did  not  think,  however,  that  su£^ient 
grounds  had  been  stated  to  justify  an  ad- 
dition to  our  defensive  forceSi  andthere- 
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fore,  however  reluctant  ho  might  be  to 
vote  against  a  measure  which  the  Govern- 
ment no  doubt  believed  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  country,  he  should  be  com- 
Selled  to  oppose  the  second  reading  of  the 
;iii. 

Colonel  LINDSAY  said,  it  seemed  to 
be  generally  admitted  that  it  was  necessary 
we  should  have  an  increase  of  force  in  this 
country  of  some  kind  or  another — one  im- 
portant proof  of  which  was  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  two  Governments  in  succes- 
sion had  brought  in  Bills  for  the  enrolment 
of  a  militia  —  and,  although  numerous 
plans  had  been  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  acknowledged  deficiency  in  a  better 
manner  than  by  a  militia  force,  he  felt 
bound  to  conclude  that  all  those  plans  had 
been  previously  under  the  consideration  of 
both  Cabinets,  and  had  been  rejected  in 
consequence  of  some  insurmountable  de- 
fect. The  responsible  opinions  of  two 
Administrations,  most  solemnly  declared  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  ought,  he  thought, 
to  outweigh  the  suggested  doubts  of  va- 
rious parties  as  to  the  reality  of  the  danger. 
For  his  own  part,  he  believed  in  the  pos- 
sible danger ;  and  he  looked  with  con- 
siderable distrust  upon  that  species  of 
argument  offered  against  the  proposal  of 
a  militia,  which  went  to  show  that,  because 
no  previous  modern  attempt  at  the  invasion 
of  Great  Britain  had  succeeded,  therefore 
any  attempt  at  any  future  time  must  be  a 
failure.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  steam,  the  base  of  operation 
had  been  very  much  enlarged  since  the 
late  war,  and  now  extended  from  the  har- 
bour of  Brest  to  Boulogne  and  Calais,  and 
this  very  much  altered  the  state  of  affairs. 
The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  our  pre- 
sent resources  were  adequate  for  our  de- 
fence was  not  an  abstract  question.  It 
was  easily  settled  by  reference  to  the 
Military  Estimates  ;  and  those  statistics 
seemed  to  him  to  put  beyond  all  manner  of 
doubt  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to 
create  an  entirely  new  reserve  defensive 
force.  It  had  been  stated  in  previous  de- 
bates by  the  hon.  Members  for  Montrose 
and  Lambeth,  that  we  had  at  our  com- 
mand a  force  of  from  150,000  to  160,000 
men  for  the  defence  of  this  country  ;  and 
on  Friday  evening  last  it  was  stated  in 
broad  terms  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
eral the  Member  for  Westminster  (Sir  De 
L.  Evans),  that  we  had  a  force  of  from 
80.000  to  100,000  men.  He  thought  he 
(Colonel  Lindsay)  could  show  the  House 


that  both  those  statementa  were  perfectly 
fallacious.  It  was  true  that  the  number  of 
men  which  the  House  had  voted  for  tlie 
present  year  amounted  to  101,937;  hot 
from  this  number  must  be  deducted  4,519 
officers,  and  7,237  sergeants  and  dmnh 
mors,  leaving  only  90,181  rank  and  £!& 
Of  these  there  were — in  the  ColoDief, 
38,062  ;  in  Ireland,  19,668  ;  leaying,  for 
the  defence  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Channel  Islands,  only  32,451.  He  ex- 
cluded Ireland  from  his  computation,  for 
this  obvious  reason,  that  if  an  invasion  of 
England  were  projected,  there  would  donbt- 
less  be  a  simultaneous  invasion  of  Ireland; 
and  hence  it  would  be  perfect  madness  to 
attempt  to  withdraw  a  single  man  htm 
that  country.  Now,  of  the  regulars  there 
were  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  GbsDnd 
Islands  4,801  cavalry,  27,650  infantir, 
and  9,222  artillery,  making  in  all  41,673. 
To  these  there  must  be  added  9,608  pen* 
sioners  (the  remaining  pensioners  being  ia 
Ireland  and  the  colonies),  making  a  total 
of  51,281.  But  these  were  merely  ps- 
per  men,  because  from  every  1,000  men 
they  must  deduct,  at  the  very  least,  100 
for  casualties.  Deducting,  then,  5,120 
for  sickness,  desertion,  and  the  like,  tfaii 
would  leave  only  46,161  men  ayailablefor 
service.  Adding  to  these  the  dockjtrd 
battalions,  consisting  of  9,442  men,  the 
number  would  be  raised  to  55,603.  The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London,  in 
his  computation  the  other  evening,  spoke 
of  41,000  in  Great  Britain  and  IrelaDd; 
but  this  did  not  leave  a  single  man  for  the 
garrisons,  of  which  we  had  six  or  seven  in 
this  country  which  must  be  held,  and  for 
that  duty  he  (Colonel  Lindsay)  estimated 
that  not  less  than  30,000  men  would  be 
required,  thus  leaving  only  25,603  men 
available  for  field  duty,  or  for  the  defimee 
of  the  metropolis,  namely,  4«321  cavahy, 
and  21,281  infantry  and  artillery.  Sevenl 
hon.  Members  had  included  the  marines 
and  the  coast  guard  in  their  calculations; 
but  he  deducted  these  for  this  reason,  that 
whenever  a  shot  was  fired  they  must  go  od 
board  the  fleet.  This  deficiency  of  foite 
being  palpable,  what  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  now  to  decide  upon  was,  how 
the  required  increase  was  to  be  obtuned. 
Several  of  the  speakers  in  the  debate, 
and  in  particular  the  right  hon.  Qentlemin 
who  had  last  spoken,  had  advocated  the 
recalling  to  this  country  of  the  tiroops  now 
stationed  in  several  of  the  colonies.  Now, 
as  he  regarded  it,  this  question  of  leaving 
those  of  the  colonies  who  possessed  repre- 
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Bcntative  institutions  to  take  measures  for 
their   own   defence,  was  in  itself  one  of 
such  importance  that  it  could  not  he  ade- 
quately considered   when  thus   mixed   up 
with  the  question  of  a  Militia  Bill.     That 
is  a  question  which  must  he  deliheratelj 
dehated,  and  decided  upon  its  own  merits; 
and  he  would,  therefore,  in  the  remarks  he 
had  to  make,  leave  the  colonial  reference 
altogether  out  of  sight.     Another  proposal 
was,  that  the  standing  Army  he  increased. 
As  a  soldier,  he  would  say,  that  although 
he  had   the  greatest  desire  to  see    the 
Army  popular  with  the  country,  and  not 
more  hurdensome  than  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, he  was  much  opposed  to  any  plan 
based  upon  an  increase  of  the  standing 
Army.      The  hon.    and   gallant   Member 
(Sir  De  L.  Evans)  who  had  proposed  the 
Amendment,    had   expressed    an    opinion 
that  20,000  well-trained  soldiers  were  quite 
equal  in  the  field  to  80,000  militia  or  raw 
soldiers.      But,  in  this   case,   what  was 
wanted  was  not  an  efficient  army,  so  much 
as  a  large  numerical  force,  disposable  for 
garrison  purposes.     He  (Colonel  Lindsay) 
would   no   doubt  prefer  to  have  20,000 
soldiers  rather  than  80,000  militiamen,  if 
he  were  in   the  field,  and   anticipated  a 
general  engagement;  but,  for  merely  de- 
fensive purposes,  as  now  contemplated,  he 
would  prefer  a  militia  to  an  increase  of 
the  standing  Army.     The  expenses  of  the 
proposed  increase  of  the  standing  Army 
had  not,  he  thought,  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered.    The  cost  of  the  Army,  as  it  now 
stoodp  namely,  for  101,937  men,  for  pay 
and  clothing,  and  deducting  the  pay  of  the 
officers,  was  about  2,000,000Z.     Estimat- 
ing the  expenses  of  a  force  of  20,000 
men   in   the   same   proportion,    for    pay, 
clothing,  and  levying,  would  be  572,64n. 
But  even   then  they  would  not  be  done 
with   the   expenses.      One  of    the   com- 
plaints of  the  officers  of  the  Army  now 
was,  that  while  compulsory  power  over  the 
men  had  been  taken  from  the  colonels — 
which  he,  for  one,  was  very  far  from  re- 
gretting— they  had  not  provided  sufficient, 
though  they  had  provided  some,  encourage- 
ment to  the  men  to  conduct  themselves 
well.     He  alluded  particularly  to  the  bar- 
racks.    It  was  notorious  that  the  barracks 
were  universally  too  small,  and  that  the 
men  had  not  sufficient  room  for  comfort 
in  them  ;  and   he   wanted  to  know  how, 
with    the    present    accommodation,    they 
were  to  provide  for   an    extra  20,000  ? 
Either  the  House  of  Commons  would  have 
to  consent  to  the  expense  of  new  barracks. 


or  to  rendering  the  rest  of  the  Army  un- 
comfortable and  discontented.  There  were 
other  smaller  expenses  to  be  estimated, 
and  these  he  could  not  put  down  at  less 
than  an  additional  60,000^.  or  70,000i. 
per  annum.  Such  an  expense  as  this,  in- 
separable from  the  suggested  increase  of 
the  standing  Army,  might  be  agreed  to  in 
one  Session  ;  but  the  probability  was  that 
it  would  not  be  endured  for  more  than  the 
one  Session.  Then  came  the  question  of 
the  volunteers.  Both  the  present  and  the 
preceding  Governments  had  been  attacked 
for  their  indifference  to  the  alleged  aid  that 
was  to  be  derived  from  a  volunteer  force. 
Ho  greatly  doubted  the  value  of  these 
proffers.  He  had  seen  a  periodical  ex- 
citement in  this  country  on  the  subject 
of  invasion  very  quickly  aroused,  and 
very  quickly  assuaged.  Were  an  enemy 
on  our  shores,  he  did  not  doubt  at  all  that 
the  people  would  rush  to  arms,  and  that 
there  would  be  thousands  of  volunteers 
anxious  to  have  their  services  accepted  by 
the  Government.  But  a  volunteer  force 
was  a  force  springing  up  in  an  excitement, 
and  could  never  be  relied  on  as  a  perma- 
nent, enduring  force.  On  this  point  he 
would  read  a  significant  passage  from  the 
letter  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Sir 
John  Burgoyne : — 

"  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  for  which  no  man  entertains 
higher  respect  than  I  do.  But,  unorganised,  un- 
disciplined; without  systematic  subordination 
established  and  well  undei*stood ;  this  spirit,  op- 
posed to  the  fire  of  musketry  and  cannon,  and  to 
sabres  and  bayonets  of  disciplined  troops,  would 
only  expose  those  animated  by  such  spirit  to  con- 
fusion and  destruction.  Let  any  man  only  mako 
the  attempt  to  turn  to  some  use  this  spirit  in  a 
case  of  partial  local  disturbance.  The  want  of 
pre?ious  systematic  organisation  and  subordination 
will  prevent  him  from  communicating  with  more 
than  his  own  menial  servants  and  dependents; 
and,  while  mobs  are  in  movement  through  the 
country,  the  most  powerful  will  find  that  he  can 
scarcely  move  from  his  own  door." 

It  had  been  not  very  judiciously  remarked* 
that  this  letter  had  been  written  when  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  in  his  77th  year, 
and  that  had  bis  Grace  been  younger,  he 
would  have  been  less  alarmed.  But  no 
one  knew  better  than  the  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site (Lord  John  Russell)  the  untruth  of  the 
supposition  upon  which  those  remarks  upon 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  were  founded.  The 
noble  Lord  could  bear  testimony  that  the 
faculties  of  the  illustrious  Duke  were  in  no 
way  impaired,  and  that  during  the  alarms 
and  excitements  of  1848  the  noble  Lord 
had  received  that  sagacious  counsel  from 
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the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  was  to  he 
expected  from  a  great,  an  experienced,  and 
an  energetic  soldier.  The  opinions  of  the 
Duke  bf  Wellington  upon  the  military  con- 
dition of  this  country  were,  therefore,  to  he 
received  with  the  deference  due  to  so  great 
a  man,  whose  faculties  were  in  no  way  en- 
feehled  hy  age,  and  who  was  as  competent 
to  direct  and  lead  as  he  was  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago.  And  lot  it  he  rememher- 
ed,  toese  opinions  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton were  not  new  with  him.  This  was 
what  he  had  said  in  one  of  his  despatches 
to  Lord  William  Bentinck,  in  Decemher, 
1811,  speaking  of  the  dependence  that 
was  to  he  placed  upon  what  was  called  na- 
tional enthusilism : — 

"  The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  is  very  fine,  and 
looks  well  in  print,  but  I  have  never  know  it  pro- 
duce anything  but  confusion.  In  France  it  was 
power  and  tyranny,  acting  through  the  medium  of 
popular  societies,  which  have  ended  by  evertum- 
log  Europe  and  establishing  the  most  powerful 
and  dreaaful  tyranny  that  ever  existed.  In  Spain 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  spent  itself  in  vivas 
and  Tain  boasting.  The  notioti  of  its  existence 
preyented  eren  the  attempt  to  discipline  the  ar- 
mies ;  and  its  existence  has  been  alleged  ever  since 
as  the  excuse  for  the  ignorance  of  the  officers  and 
the  indiscipline  and  constant  misbehaviour  of  the 
troops.  I  therefore  earnestly  recommend  you, 
wherever  you  go,  to  trust  nothing  to  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people.  Give  them  a  strong  and  & 
just,  and,  if  possible,  a  good  government ;  but, 
above  all,  a  strong  one,  which  shall  enforce  on 
them  to  do  their  duty  by  themselves  and  their 
country." 

He  (Colonel  Lindsay)  now  came  to  the  Bill 
before  the  House.  He  certainly  could  not 
see  the  precise  grounds  upon  which  those 
who  had  supported  the  Bill  of  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  could  oppose  this 
Bill,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  all  the  ob- 
jections which  they  had  urged  to  this  Bill 
were  quite  applicable  to  the  former  tnea- 
Bure.  The  main  idea  of  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  John  Russell)  seemed  to  be  that  a 
system  based  on  bounties  would  result  in 
sending  men  of  bad  character  into  the  mi- 
litia. He  (Colonel  Lindsay)  would  assume 
that  this  would  be  the  case.  But  be 
begged  to  ask  if  the  system  of  substitutes, 
which  indirectly  and  in  a  worse  way  would 
amount  to  the  same  thing,  could  have  any 
different  results?  He  did  not,  however, 
believe  that  this  would  be  the  effect,  as  a 
rule;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  system 
of  bounties,  such  as  giving  a  part  of  the 
bounty  after  their  first  drill,  and  the  re- 
mainder at  different  periods  of  their  ser- 
vice, never  all  at  one  time,  would  produce 
food  and  contented  soldiers — the  men  would 
e  contented,  and  the  service  performed. 

Colonel  L%nd$ay 


No  doubt  there  wftre  various  improvemetits 
of  detail  which  might  be  made  in  the  Bill, 
and  which  would  be  considered  when  the 
Bill  was  in  Committee.  There  was  one 
suggestion  which  he  was  anxious  io  press 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Government.  It 
was,  whether  it  was  not  possible  to  make 
the  Bill  local  as  far  as  drill  was  coticeraed. 
Companies,  he  thought,  might  be  called 
out  within  limited  districts,  atid  drills, 
during  the  long  summer  months,  every  day 
after  their  work  was  over.  In  thut  way 
the  pay  might  be  diminished,  because  the 
men  could  continue  to  earn  their  full 
wages.  Every  two  years  or  so  these  com- 
panies might  be  congregated  for  general 
drill  in  battalions;  and  if  these  companies 
had  at  their  head  old  officers  of  the  Army, 
and  were  well  drilled  in  companies,  he 
would  undertake,  without  hesitation,  to 
work  such  companies  into  battalions  in  a 
week  or  ten  days.  In  conclusion,  be 
begged  to  say  that  he  would  give  his  totd 
for  the  second  reading,  believing  that  bd 
could  not  do  otherwise  in  the  face  of  the 
recorded  opinions  of  the  Government,  and 
of  the  palpable  fact  that  we  were  without 
an  adequate  available  force  to  ineet  emeN 
gencies  which  he  by  Ho  means  regarded  as 
impossible. 

Mr.  card  well  :  I  think,  Sir,  it  is 
our  duty  to  support  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill.  I  think  that  Under  any  circum- 
stances, when  the  Executive  Govelnkndnt 
ask  the  House  of  Commons  to  considef 
dispassionately  and  caVefuUy  a  propolal 
which,  on  their  responsibility,  they  declard 
to  be  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  thd 
shores  of  this  country  from  foreign  inva- 
sion, it  is  assuming- a  very  solemn  respon- 
sibility to  offer  any  opposition  to  that  mea- 
sure. I  think  so  the  more  decidedly  OA 
this  occasion,  because  there  has  been,  ak 
far  as  I  can  collect  from  what  I  bear,  a 
great  concurrence  of  opinion  in  the  belief 
that  we  need  to  examine  our  national  de- 
fences carefully  in  order  to  put  them  in 
that  position  in  which  the  Crown  and  the 
people  of  this  great  Empird  have  a  right 
to  expect  our  national  defences  should  be 
placed.  Many  proposals  have  been  made 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  of  a  very  in- 
teresting nature,  as  substitutes  for  this 
measure  for  establishing  a  militia.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  increase  our  standing 
Army ;  and  I  dare  say  that  the  proposu 
and  plan  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  General 
(General  Reid)  will  receive  that  attention 
which,  as  far  as  I  could  form  a  judg- 
ment while  listening  to  him,  it  so  well  de- 
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s^rrefi.  Another  proposal  is,  that  we 
fehould  withdraw  a  portion  of  our  troops 
ft6tn  our  colonial  possessions  to  increase 
firt*  the  people  of  this  country  to  a  larger 
extent  the  military  protection  for  which 
thfey  so  liberally  contribute.  I  think,  Sir, 
that  is  a  most  reasonable  proposition,  and 
I  hope  whatever  Government  is  in  power, 
that  reasonable  proposition  will  meet  with 
the  consideration  it  deserves.  But  it  is 
obyious  that  it  is  a  work  that  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  a  day;  it  is  a  measure  that, 
in  the  wisest  hands,  will  occupy  time  to 
cfttty  it  into  effect.  It  is  only  reasonable 
to  sHV  to  the  powerful  colonies  that  you 
hftVe  invested  with  the  privilege  of  parlia- 
nentaiT  government  and  of  legislating  for 
themselves,  **  that  they  should  take  upon 
themselves  a  share  of  the  expense  incurred 
fof  their  protection,  and  relieve  this  coun- 
try ffom  the  necessity  of  paying  for  their 
defence;*'  but  you  cannot  say  so  suddenly, 
and  time  is  required  to  carry  that  plan  into 
effect.  I  think.  Sir,  there  are  reasons  ir- 
resistible whv  we  should  go  into  a  fair  con- 
sideration of  this  measure.  We  are  met 
by  an  argument,  to  which  great  force  is 
attaehed,  and  which  I  hope  will  receive  the 
consideration  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  this  debate,  and 
that  is,  there  is  an  impression  out  of  doors 
and  in  doors  that  the  question  we  are  de- 
bating is  this — 'shall  we  again  subject  the 
country  to  a  system  of  forced  conscription 
carried  on  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Ballot !  Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  believe, 
after  nearly  forty  years  of  peace,  after 
more  than  twenty  years  of  exemption  from 
forced  conscription,  that  we,  in  a  moment 
of  profound  peace,  shall  be  able  without 
great  difficalty  to  carry  such  a  project  into 
effect.  Mr.  Norman,  in  his  powerful  pam- 
phlet on  taxation,  sums  up  in  these  words 
the  effects  of  tlmt  system.  Speaking  of 
the  burdens  which  press  upon  France,  he 
says— 

"  Crowned  by  a  military  conscription,  which, 
besides  the  other  sacrifices  imposed  by  it  on  the 
French  people,  must  be  regarded  as  a  pecuniary 
iai  of  a  large,  though  unascertained,  magnitude. 
England  is  totally  free  from  a  military  consorip- 
tion/' 

It't  understand  rightly  the  declaration  of 
the  Government  in  bringing  forward  this 
Bill,  St  is  intended  mainly,  and  I  hope  en- 
tirely, to  work  it  out  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment, and  I  also  heard  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmer- 
ston) — a  high  authority  on  the  question — 
say  that  the  probability  of  having  recourse 


to  a  forced  conscription  is  not  great,  and 
that  such  a  proceeaing  is  only  intended  to 
be  a  last  resource.  In  mv  opinion.  Sir, 
however  the  country  might  be  induced 
under  the  severe  exigencies  of  a  foreign 
invasion  to  submit  to  such  a  measure, 
there  will  be  no  probability  of  their  sub- 
mitting to  it  in  a  time  of  profound  peace, 
and  when  there  is  no  danger  so  imminent 
as  will  induce  the  people  to  submit  to  a 
forced  conscription.  But  because  that  is 
the  case,  why  should  it  prevent  us  from 
going  into  Committee  on  this  Bill  ?  Let 
me  ask  the  House  to  consider  the  step  we 
are  about  to  take.  Before  we  deal  with 
this  question,  either  by  accepting  or  re- 
jecting the  new  law,  we  should  see  how 
the  law  stands  at  present.  The  42  Geo, 
III.,  cap.  90,  is  an  enduring  law,  and 
stands  upon  your  Statute-book;  for  nearly 
twenty  years  the  Legislature  has  dealt 
with  it  in  this  manner — it  has  passed  a 
law  suspending  its  operation  for  twelve 
months,  and  within  that  law  you  have  left  a 
power  in  the  Executive  Government,  which 
it  may  exercise  by  Order  in  Council,  to 
suspend  the  suspending  law,  and  to  revive 
the  enduring  law,  the  statute  of  42  Geo, 
III.  Now,  if  we  defeat  this  Militia  Bill 
on  the  second  reading,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  find  itself  in  this  predicament : 
the  Minister  may  come  down  and  say,  **  I 
feel  that  without  a  militia  the  country  is 
not  safe  from  foreign  invasion;  my  prede- 
cessor told  you  the  same  tiling,  and  there- 
fore you  cannot  dispute  it.  You  have  refused 
to  go  with  me  into  an  inquiry  with  respect 
to  the  details  of  the  Militia  Bill  which  I 
have  laid  upon  the  table — a  Bill  which  I 
have  told  you  was  virtually  intended  to 
substitute  voluntary  enlistment  for  com- 
pulsory conscription.  If  you  thought  that 
the  mitigatory  clause  was  not  mitigatory 
enough,  you  might  move  in  Committee  a 
more  mitigatory  clause  if  you  thought  pro- 
per; but,  instead  of  doing  so,  you  reject 
my  Bill  on  the  second  reading.  1  will  not 
ask  you,  therefore,  for  the  Annual  Suspen- 
sion Bill,  because  I  don't  think  the  shores 
of  the  country  safe  if  we  suspend  it;  there- 
fore I  shall  put  into  operation  the  statute 
of  42  Geo.  III.,  and  shall  proceed  by 
compulsory  conscription  to  ballot  for  the 
militia.  If  your  constituents  don't  like  it, 
the  responsibility  rests  with  you;  you  had 
an  opportunity  of  amending  the  law,  and 
you  rejected  it,  and  therefore  I  shall  not 
hold  myself  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences." Believing  that  will  be  the  effect 
of  thus  proceeding,  I  say  we  are  bound. 
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out  of  respect  for  the  Grown,  acting  upon 
the  advice  of  successive  Cabinets,  we  are 
bound  also  from  our  regard  for  the  safety 
and  liberties  of  the  country,  and  from  our 
jealousy  of  compulsory  conscription,  to 
adopt  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill.  Let 
us  fairly  discuss  it  in  Committee — let  us 
consider  it  in  a  dispassionate  spirit,  having 
no  object  in  view  except  the  public  inter- 
est, which  we  are  sent  here  to  guard. 
What  is  the  law  that  ought  to  be  enforced 
in  England  with  regard  to  the  militia  ?  I 
believe,  if  we  are  actuated  by  that  spirit, 
we  may  establish  a  mode  by  which  the 
preliminary  arrangements  with  regard  to 
the  militia  may  at  least  be  made :  and  as 
my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  who  spoke  last 
has  said,  it  is  no  unimportant  point,  in  a 
case  of  sudden  alarm,  not  to  have  to  spend 
weeks  or  months  in  preliminary  arrange- 
ments, but  to  have  men  enrolled,  and  the 
necessary  preparations  made.  We  may 
thus  get  rid  of  the  danger  of  being  obliged 
to  resort  to  compulsory  conscription;  and 
we  may  place  the  country  in  a  state  in 
which  we  can  be  answerable  for  its  safety. 
Believing  this  to  be  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  and  the  question  we  have  to  decide, 
I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  my  conscience  to 
do  otherwise  than  give  my  vote  for  the  sec- 
ond reading  of  this  Bill. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  begged  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  great  facility 
which  must  be  afforded  by  railways  for  the 
movement  of  troops  from  one  locality  to 
another.  He  understood  that  the  French 
Government  were  arranging  the  construc- 
tion of  a  line  of  railway  from  Rouen  to 
Caen,  and  thence  100  miles  further  to 
Cherbourg,  by  means  of  which  troops  and 
military  stores  could  readily  be  conveyed 
to  the  coast.  To  that  enterprise  the 
Freeh  Government  had  given  considerable 
pecuniary  aid.  There  was  now  in  this 
country  a  coast  line  of  railway  communica- 
tion extending  from  the  North  Foreland, 
by  Brighton  and  Southampton,  to  Salis- 
bury, and  the  communication  might  be 
completed  to  Plymouth,  if  a  projected  line 
of  railway  from  Salisbury  to  Exeter,  a  dis- 
tance of  90  miles,  and  for  which  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  obtained  in  1848,  was 
carried  out.  The  landowners  along  the  line 
were  most  anxious  for  its  completion,  half 
the  required  capital  was  already  forthcom- 
ing, and  if  the  Government  would  advance 
550,0001.  at  3  per  cent  for  thirty  years, 
in  order  to  insure  the  execution  of  this  rail- 
way, he  pledged  himself  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
Mr.  Cardwell 


such  securities  for  repayment  ms  would  ks 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  him  or  to  SDyoAflr 
Minister  of  the  Crown.  If  this  plan  wm 
carried  out,  troops  and  stores  coukl,  in  cms 
of  emergency,  be  conveyed  with  the  gmt* 
est  readiness  from  Scotland  or  the  narfkd 
England  to  the  western  counties. 

Admiral  BERKELEY  said,  it  wu  ge- 
nerally agreed  upon  that  the  defences  rf 
this  country  were  not  in  a  satisfiMStoj 
state.  The  noble  Lord  the  Member  fir 
Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmerston)  said  thifc  ^ 
there  were  two  measures  open  to  the  Hoom 
to  adopt :  one  was  an  increase  of  the  SUai- 
ing  Army — the  other  was  the  calling  o# 
of  the  militia.  But  he  was  rather  so^ 
prised  to  find  it  never  strack  the  noble  Lodi 
that  there  was  another  plan  which  miglil 
be  resorted  to— namely,  an  increase  to  ik 
naval  resources  of  the  coontrj.  This  miglil 
be  done  at  one-half  the  expense  of  dtherrf 
the  other  plans,  and  would  prove  mneh  mon 
effective  for  the  object  they  had  in  Tiev. 
The  noble  Lord  spoke  of  the  French  beng 
enabled  to  raise  50,000  or  60,000  men  ii 
Cherbourg;  but  he  did  not  tell  the  Hoon 
how  these  men  were  to  he  tFsnsportal 
across  the  Channel.  Now  there  wers,  iO 
doubt,  a  great  many  diflEiculties  in  the  wwf 
of  increasing  the  defences  of  the  comitij. 
Every  Gentleman  who  had  spokai  on  ths 
subject  appeared  to  have  a  faYOurite  noi- 
trum  of  his  own  to  propose.  An  hon.  Gs^ 
tleman  connected  with  the  railway  intereit 
of  the  country  had  just  proposed  his  nos- 
trum, which  he,  no  doubt,  thought  thi 
most  valuable  that  they  had  as  yet  eonal- 
ered.  Nothing  was  more  ridicukras  dm 
to  magnify  the  resources  at  onr  comrnsod. 
It  was  quite  as  absurd  as  the  panic  thsl 
had  lately  ran  through  the  country.  Ths 
proposition  he  was  about  to  submit  vst 
one  that  would  not  cost  the  eouatiy 
200,0002.  He  would  only  ask  the  Ems 
to  vote  for  the  Navy  an  additional  4^000 
men  and  1,000  boys.  By  giving  that  nam* 
her,  with  what  the  Admiiaity  had  at  pie- 
sent,  he  would  undertake  to  say  that  toey 
would  have  a  fleet  of  thirty  steamers  in  te 
Channel,  none  of  which  would  be  mid«r 
900  or  1,000  tons  burden,  armed  with  10- 
inch  guns,  the  most  efficient  now  in  vm^ 
at  the  bow  and  stem;  besides  nx  othar 
steamers  of  a  larger  class.  These  would 
present  a  fonnidable  force,  before  whidi  bs 
would  defy  any  enemy  to  attempt  a  surpriss. 
He  would  tell  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Tiverton,  that  it  would  take  fifty  sr 
sixty  vessels  to  embark  those  men  he  spoks 
of  as  being  ready  for  action  at  Gherbootg^ 
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and  it  would  take  as  many  more  vessels  to 
protect  them  in  the  Channel.  They  should 
recollect  that  they  were  not  talking  of  the 
common  occurrence  of  war;  but  they  were 
to  consider  how  they  could  best  guard 
against  a  surprise  and  an  attempt  to  in- 
vade our  shores  while  they  were  undefend- 
ed. Consequently,  the  attempt  must  be  by 
steamers,  and  by  nothing  else.  The  enemy 
must  get  together  90  or  100  steamers 
before  they  could  dare  to  venture  across 
the  Channel.  With  such  a  fleet  as  he 
proposed,  there  was  no  British  officer  fit 
for  his  situation  who  would  not  be  able 
to  prevent  an  enemy  attempting  a  land- 
ing on  the  English  shores.  He  should 
like  to  see  them  attempt  to  disembark 
upon  our  shores  in  the  face  of  such  a 
force.  Firmly  and  honestly  he  was  con- 
vinced that  if  they  would  place  such  a  force 
as  he  had  described  in  the  hands  of  the 
Admiralty,  they  need  not  fear  any  surprise, 
nor  even  that  the  coast  would  be  invaded. 
That  force  he  wished  to  see  kept  always  at 
hand,  and  that  no  Government  should  be 
permitted  to  leave  the  country  without  it. 
Do  that,  and  the  desired  end  would  be  at- 
tained at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  it  could 
be  by  the  establishment  of  the  militia,  and 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  any  force  they  could 
hope  to  raise  by  the  present  Bill.  Having 
said  this  much,  it  was  now  his  duty  to 
declare  that  he  should  vote  against  the 
measure  before  the  House.  In  doing  so, 
however,  he  was  aware  he  should  be  taunt- 
ed by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  that  he  had 
voted  for  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord  late  at 
the  head  of  the  Government.  But  he 
would  beg  the  House  to  remember  that  cir- 
cumstances were  now  changed,  and  so 
changed  that  he  believed  hon.  Members 
opposite  would  be  inclined  to  admit  them 
as  a  valid  argument.  Hon.  Members  of 
the  Government  said  that,  notwithstanding 
what  their  principles  might  be,  they  would 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  country  at  the 
approaching  elections.  Up  to  the  period 
when  the  noble  Lord's  Bill  met  with  the 
fate  it  did  at  the  hands  of  this  House,  he 
was  not  aware  of  any  certainty  of  his  own 
constituents  who  had  presented  petitions 
against  the  Bill.  But  since  the  measure 
of  Her  Majesty's  present  Ministers  had 
been  under  consideration,  the  table  of  the 
House  had  been  nightly  covered  with  peti- 
titions  against  it,  and  his  own  constituents 
alone  had  presented  no  less  than  eight. 
In  opposing  the  Bill,  therefore,  he  was  only 
following  the  example  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  and  bowing  to   the  will  of  the 


country.  He  was  not  certain  whether  the 
militia  of  1745  was  enrolled  or  embodied ; 
but  he  found  a  very  curious  document, 
which  showed  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the 
gentlemen,  or  rather  the  soldiers,  of  the 
Army  of  that  day  as  to  the  companions 
with  whom  they  were  supposed  to  have  to 
meet  the  enemy.  In  an  order,  dated  Oc- 
tober 25, 1745,  issued  from  the  War  Office, 
and  addressed  to  that  distinguished  corps, 
the  Coldstream  Guards,  their  attention  was 
called  to  a  review  of  the  militia  about  to 
take  place,  and  they  were  requested  not  to 
laugh  or  make  game  of  any  of  the  men 
under  review  on  that  occasion.  In  concla- 
sion,  he  begged  to  assure  the  Government 
that,  if  they  would  endeavour  to  persuade 
the  House  that  the  plan  he  (Admiral 
Berkeley)  had  suggested,  was  the  really 
national,  constitutional,  most  proper,  and 
wisest  mode  of  raising  a  force  to  defend 
the  Channel,  they  might  rely  upon  having 
his  support  in  the  task  of  carrying  it  into 
effect. 

Captain  BUNCOMBE  said,  that  as  he 
chanced  to  be  the  only  Member  of  the 
present  Board  of  Admiralty  in  the  House, 
he  had  to  ask  its  indulgence  whilst  he  ad- 
dressed to  it  a  few  observations  relative  to 
the  present  Bill.  It  was  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  the  defences  of  the  country 
were  not  in  either  a  satisfactory  or  safe 
state — indeed,  they  had  had  that  admis- 
sion on  Friday  night  from  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell),  though,  strangely  enough, 
the  noble  Lord  adduced  that  fact  as  a  rea- 
son for  not  supporting  the  Bill.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  (Captain  Duncombe),  there- 
fore, that  the  noble  Lord,  when  in  power, 
had  proposed  and  supported  a  Militia  Bill 
from  a  sense  of  duty;  but  that  he  now 
opposed  it  for  the  sake  of  party.  Still, 
however  that  might  be,  he  could  have 
wished  that  the  noble  Lord — powerful  as 
he  was  both  in  this  House  and  in  the 
country — had  not,  for  the  moment,  at  all 
events,  obtruded  party  principles  into  the 
consideration  of  a  measure  like  this,  but 
have  left  it  to  be  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately considered  in  Committee.  He  be- 
lieved that  by  following  the  two  pilot  bal- 
loons, which  the  noble  Lord  sent  up  in  the 
early  part  of  Friday  evening,  he  would 
soon  find  himself  in  shoal  water.  And  he 
(Captain  Duncombe)  was  sorry  to  observe 
that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Glou- 
cester (Admiral  Berkeley)  was  going  to 
shape  his  course  in  the  same  manner; 
though  none  could  be  less  desirous  than 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Admural  to  get  into 
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shoal  water.  MaDj  persons  saj  thej  had 
a  right  to  look  to  the  Navy  to  protect  our 
shores,  and  that  hefore  an  invading  force 
had  an  opportunity  of  landing,  the  Navy 
should  ho  held  responsible  for  making 
mincemeat  of  them.  To  this  he  was  quite 
inclined  to  agree,  provided  we  had  at  the 
present  moment  a  powerful  and  an  efiScicnt 
Navy  at  our  disposal.  That  our  Navy  was 
efficient,  he  admitted;  hut  that  it  could 
efficiently  perform  all  the  duties  which  were 
required  of  it  in  protecting  our  commerce 
and  suppressing  piracy  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  aflford  a 
powerful  and  an  efficient  defence  for  the 
country — that  he  was  not  prepared  to  ad- 
mit. Neither  could  he  subscribe  to  the 
doctrine  put  forward  by  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Admiral  on  a  recent  occasion  with 
reference  to  the  possibility  of  lining  the 
Channel  with  powerful  war  steamers  at 
signal  distances  from  one  another.  But 
even  admitting  that  we  could  find  the  ves- 
sels, he  (Captain  Duncombe)  doubted  very 
much  if  we  could  find  the  seamen  to  man 
them.  He  regretted  very  much  that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Admiral,  who  had  been 
80  recently  connected  with  the  naval  affairs 
of  the  country,  had  not  left  as  a  legacy  to 
his  successors  in  office  the  4,000  men  and 
the  1,000  boys  of  whom  he  had  spoken, 
instead  of  that  crude  and  ill-digested  mea- 
sure, a  naval  reserve;  for  he  (Captain  Dun- 
eombe)  foresaw  great  difficulty  in  carrying 
out  the  one,  but  none  in  carrying  out  the 
other.  He  had  merely  to  say  that  in  sup- 
porting a  Militia  Bill  at  the  present  time, 
he  considered,  however  much  he  might 
profer  having  a  large  and  efficient  Navy  at 
our  Call,  that  the  question  of  economy  at 
the  present  moment  must  necessarily  enter 
into  their  calculations,  and  he  believed 
they  could  get  a  much  larger  force,  and  at 
a  much  less  expense,  by  adopting  the  pre- 
sent Militia  Bill.  It  was  because  that  was 
his  conviction  that  he  had  ventured  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  as  many  half  minutes 
as  he  had  sat  vears  in  it. 

Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNE S  said,  he 
could  not  record  his  vote  on  this  question 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  under  which  this  Bill 
came  before  the  HouAe.  He  found  this 
Bill  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House 
by  a  Government  lately  established  in 
office,  and  shortly  about  to  **  appeal  to  the 
eountry  "  at  a  general  election.  He  found 
the  Government  pressing  that  measure  for- 
ward, knowing  as  they  did  that  it  was  not 
popular  in  the  country,  and  he  thought  it 
Captain  Duncombe 


Was  the  especial  duty  of  ererj  hon.  Mm* 
ber  to  give  that  questioti  his  fitirest  pos- 
sible consideration,  and  to  aaj  irhdtbef  «f 
no  the  cause  in  which  the  Oovetnment  hid 
run  the  chance  of  incurring  that  trnpopnll- 
rity  was  just  in  itself,  and  dematided  tlM 
sympathy  of  the  House.  In  the  early  ftti 
of  this  Session  a  Bill  was  hrovlght  undtt 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  a  rerj  tSsA 
lar  nature,  and  he  could  tiot  cOneeive  htm 
it  would  be  consistent  with  datj.  If  hoL 
Members,  whose  intentioti  it  tfras  to  sip^ 
port  that  former  Bill,  refused  their  eMtdl 
to  the  consideration  of  the  principle  <^  tib 
one  now  before  the  House.  With  Mapedt  tt 
details,  it  seemed  to  him  those  of  the  prl^ 
sent  Bill  were  rather  to  the  admntligiS  rf 
the  present  Government  than  otherwise.  & 
was  impossible  to  deny  that  the  Bill  of  thi 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Ruftsell)  was  moefa  moH 
stringent  than  this,  and  much  more  likely  tt 
occasion  discomfort  and  annojatlce  to  tile 
people.  The  grounds  on  which  he  Wai  &> 
posed  to  support  the  creation  of  ii  miUftil 
force  in  this  country.  Would  not  he  thit 
he  feared  any  immediate  inyasion  of  Mr 
shores,  because  it  was  certain  aueh  a  Ibm 
would  be  totally  inefficient  to  repel  s^  tt 
invasion,  but  by  reasons  of  a  larger  ita^ 
He  believed  that  the  progress  Of  eteotl 
in  Europe  since  1815  had  tended  by  M 
means  to  the  security  of  this  country,  M 
rather  to  endanger  its  position.  He  fintill 
that  on  all  those  points  on  which  Bnglairi 
was  likely  to  come  into  controversy  mil 
difference  with  foreign  Powers,  thote  difi- 
cultics  had  increased  rather  than  dimlft* 
ished.  Up  to  a  very  late  period  An  ttti- 
partial  observer  might  consider  th6  Aftiiri 
of  Europe  as  tending  to  peaeo  Aiid  &6 
consolidation  of  the  peace  of  Europe*  H6 
must  have  found  constitutional  goTemilttiii 
established  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Bd- 
gium,  especially  by  the  intervention  of  thb 
country,  and  especially  by  the  enetgy  df 
the  Minister  of  that  time  dtreciing  Hi 
Foreign  Affairs.  But  he  found  at  the  iMDIil 
time  the  extravagant  hopes  of  the  LibMl 
party,  leading,  as  was  natural,  to  rteetfdtt, 
now  tending  to  the  establishments  tf  fete- 
lute  Governments  throughout  the  whsM 
of  Europe;  and  he  believed  the  esMntU 
tendency  of  those  Governments  waS  hol- 
tility  to  England  and  her  constitutioMd 
institutions.  He  believed,  therefore,  thil 
the  prospects  of  this  country  in  Its  ration 
to  foreign  Powers  could  not  be  eonsiderel 
on  the  whole  as  satisfactory,  and  thai  we 
were  acting  wisely,  without  anj  great  ei- 
pense  or  without  greatly  interfering  irith 
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the  pursuits  of  the  people,  in  laying  the 
grounds  for  establishing  throughout  this 
country  such  a  permanent  force  as  might 
act  when  necessary  as  a  military  reserve, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  some  degree  in- 
crease the  confidence  of  the  people,  by  in- 
fusing into  their  minds  the  consciousness 
that  any  one  man  might  be  called  on  at 
the  risk  of  his  life  to  defend  his  home  and 
his  country.  He  believed  that  the  country 
would  be  more  efficiently  served  by  80,000 
militiamen  than  an  addition  of  8,000  to 
the  regular  forces;  and  he  thought  that 
the  expense  of  this  plan  would  be  found  to 
be  leds  than  that  of  adding  permanently 
8,000  men  to  our  Army.  He  thought  it 
his  duty,  therefore,  to  support  this  Bill, 
although  he  was  perfectly  well  aware  it 
was  accompanied  by  some  Unpopularity  in 
the  country ;  but  he  hoped  that  unpopula- 
rity merely  attached  itself  to  the  novelty 
of  the  question.  When  they  found  in 
the  great  American  Republic,  where  men 
coiihted  their  minutes  as  woHh  so  many 
dollars,  that  a  Militia  Law  had  been  in 
operation  for  years,  and  working  with 
perfect  success,  he  could  not  suppose  such 
an  institution  would  work  with  less  advan- 
tage in  England.  The  evils  incident  to  a 
muitia  system  seemed  to  him  to  be  very 
unnecessarily  exaggerated ;  when  it  was 
stated  that  they  were  most  probably  col- 
lecting together  a  certain  number  or  men 
of  an  extremely  bad  character,  he  really 
should  wish  to  learn  whether  in  that  case 
they  might  not  by  their  exertions  and 
Example  make  those  men  better  than 
they  found  them.  He  believed,  too,  the 
effect  of  raising  in  some  degree  a  military 
spirit  among  young  men,  especially  in 
manufacturing  towns,  would  be  anything 
rather  than  injurious  to  them  in  a  bodily 
or  mental  point  of  view ;  and  he  could  not 
but  regret  that  the  Government  of  the 
cOuntTT  had  given  every  kind  of  check  to 
the  rine  clubs  which  had  but  recently  been 
established,  more  especially  as  the  present 
measure  was  introduced  with  a  view  of 
giving  encouragement  to  the  principle  of 
Voluntary  enlistment.  He  thought  the 
peculiar  recommendation  of  this  Bill  was 
its  having  recourse,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
voluntary  enlistment.  He  believed  the 
whole  matter  would  turn  out  to  be  ex- 
tremely novel  in  practice,  and  possibly  be 
attended  with  consequences  which  neither 
the  Government  nor  anybody  else  could 
anticipate.  He  believed,  therefore,  they 
were  discharging  their  very  best  duty  to 
the  country  in  accepting  this  Bill,   con- 


forming As  it  did  in  principle  with  that  oi 
the  former  Governtnent,  and  not  placing 
their  individual  responsibility  against  the 
opinions  of  both  Governments  as  to  the 
necessity  and  wisdom  of  such  a  measure. 

Mb.  BERNAL  said,  he  abhorred  incoii* 
sistency  as  much  as  any  man,  but  could  not 
see  the  consistency  of  the  at'gument  that 
those  who  voted  for  allowing  the  Bill  of 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  to  be 
brought  in,  or  for  a  fir^t  reading,  ought  to 
vote  for  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill. 
He  Was  Bornr  to  heAr  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Cardwell)  make 
use  of  a  great  argumtntum  in  terrortm  in 
reference  to  this  question.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said,  if  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill  was  rejected,  he  should  look  forward 
to  the  Government  coming  dowh  to  the 
HoUse  and  proposiug  the  continuance  of 
the  existing  Militia  Lawn,  and  demand- 
ing that  the  ballot  should  be  had  re« 
course  to,  throughout  the  country.  But 
he  (Mr.  Berttal)  thought  the  Government 
would  pause  before  they  entered  upon  a 
step  which  at  the  present  moment  Would 
be  so  exceedingly  unpopular.  What  were 
the  arguments  that  were  adduced  in  fa^ 
vour  of  the  principle  for  which  they  werd 
now  contending?  He  would  beg  to  remind 
hon.  Gentlemen  that  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  was  now  proposed,  when  they  Were 
either  to  assent  to  or  dissent  from  the  prin«> 
ciple  of  a  Militia  Bill.  It  was  said  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  fof  PontefVact 
(Mr.  M.  Milnes),  that  the  whole  of  the  Go- 
vernments of  Europe  were  combined  against 
us.  Was  that  an  illusion,  or  was  it  a  ro- 
mance? For  his  part,  he  waS  bound  to 
think  it  was  both.  A  very  short  time  had 
elapsed  since  they  were  assured  by  Her 
Majesty,  in  the  Speeeh  from  the  Throne 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  that  thfe  most 
amicable  relations  existed  between  Conti- 
nental Governments  and  the  Government 
of  this  country.  If  that  was  true,  what 
became  of  the  argument  in  behalf  of  rais*- 
ing  80,000  militiamen  ?  With  respect  to 
professional  arguments,  he  Was  disposed  to 
coincide  with  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Windsor  (General  Rcid).  He  saw  a 
great  many  hon.  Gentlemen  before  him 
who  were  Well  infot*lned  of  the  technical 
merits  of  this  question;  and  he  Would  ask, 
could  they  expect  a  body  of  men  in  eighteen 
or  twenty-one  days  to  be  trained  so  suffi- 
ciently as  to  be  of  any  essential  Service  in 
defending  the  country  against  an  invasion  f 
For  himself,  he  conceived  it  impossible  for 
any  man  in  that  short  time  to  do  more  than 
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learn  to  shonlder  his  arms  and  acquire  the 
goose  step.  To  bim  it  appeared  a  manifest 
delusion  to  suppose  tbat  men  taken  from 
every  village  in  the  country,  from  tho  ma- 
nufacturing town,  and  from  our  highways 
and  byways,  could  be  drilled  in  twenty-one 
days,  then  set  loose  throughout  the  whole 
of  England,  and  perhaps  the  United  King- 
dom, and  then  be  called  on  to  demonstrate 
that  they  had  not  lost  anything  of  that 
great  efiBlciency  which  they  attained  in  their 
first  year's  drill.  How  long  did  it  take  to 
drill  men  for  the  guards  ?  How  long  do  the 
recruits  for  the  guards  remain  under  drill, 
at  Croydon,  before  joining  their  respective 
battalions?  And  who  were  the  men  they 
were  going  to  take  for  the  militia?  Did 
they  suppose  they  were  men  of  highly  re- 
fined and  honourable  sentiment  ?  He  him- 
self feared  tbat  every  soldier,  whatever 
might  be  his  gallantry — and  he  would  never 
for  a  moment  underrate  that  gallantry — 
was  more  or  less  open  to  the  argumentum 
<td  crumenam,  as  to  the  services  ho  ren- 
dered his  country  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
It  occurred  to  him  also  that  too  little  had 
been  said  in  the  course  of  the  debate  as  to 
the  demoralisation  of  the  population  which  a 
militia  scheme  involved.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive that  a  number  of  young  men  from  the 
rank  in  life  in  which  they  would  be  obtain- 
ed, who  would  be  tempted  to  congregate 
in  beershops  in  all  the  balloting  localities 
and  towns  in  the  country,  could  escape 
contamination  from  some  of  their  com- 
panions, and  that  there  would  not  be  the 
greatest  probability  of  their  spreading  tbat 
contamination  in  the  localities  to  which 
they  would  return  after  their  twenty-one 
days'  service  bad  expired.  For  his  part, 
he  thought  if  we  had  the  enemy  at  our  doors 
thundering  for  admission,  there  was  a  spirit 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  which  would  induce 
him  to  come  forward  eagerly  and  efficiently 
to  defend  the  institutions  of  his  country, 
and  his  family  and  hearth,  from  assault  or 
invasion.  If  the  danger  was  so  imminent 
as  it  was  thought  to  be,  he  did  not  think 
the  proposal  for  levying  a  great  number  of 
men  either  under  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord 
lately  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  or 
that  of  the  present  Government,  afforded 
a  proper  safeguard  against  a  hostile  inva- 
sion from  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
In  the  late  war  a  force  guarded  our  coasts, 
which,  whatever  might  have  been  the  ob- 
jections against  it,  he  thought  was  a  useful 
one  in  many  respects.  Ho  believed  they 
were  called  the  Sea  Fcnciblcs,  men  who 
were  trained  to  the  use  of  great  guns,  and 
Mr,  Bemal 


who  were  merely  armed  inth  long  pikei  m 
defence  of  those  guns;  and  he  tboiiglit,li 
some  extent  some  hybrid  force  of  thatkbi 
as  he  might  call  it,  might  be  trained  lor 
the  defence  of  our  coasts.  Volunteen  agii^ 
would,  for  certain  purposes,  be  cflSieit 
troops.  For  one,  having  considerad  tks 
principle  of  this  Bill,  he  did  not  fbel  U» 
self  justified  in  supporting  the  seeond  ratl- 
ing, because  he  opposed  the  principle,  vk^ 
ther  voluntary  or  by  compulsion,  of  rMOf 
a  force  of  80,000  men  as  a  militia,  at  tta 
particular  juncture. 

Mr.  DEEDES  said,  the  hon.  MemW 
who  last  spoke  had  told  the  House  thtt  hi 
did  not  for  a  moment  doubt,  tbat  if  aa  a- 
vasion  of  this  country  took  pUice,  ihm 
would  be  men  enough  found  ready,  wilfii^ 
and  able  to  defend  its  shores.  He  (Mr. 
Deedes)  had  an  equal  confidence  with  tb 
hon.  Gentleman  in  the  readiness,  williig^ 
ness,  and  gallantry  of  bis  conntiyma^ 
but  he  had  every  reason  to  believei  mI 
history  confirmed  the  belief,  that  tboN 
good  qualities  which  they  possessed  wosU 
be  made  more  valuable  if  they  had  the  li- 
vantage  of  some  military  training  and  dii> 
cipline.  He  believed  that  one  of  themoi 
advantages  of  this  Bill  would  be,  that  il 
would  to  a  great  extent  drive  away  hm 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  Contineit 
the  idea  of  invading  England,  becaniaik 
would  show  them  that  we  were  prepsnl 
to  meet  them,  and  that  would  be  a  greit 
step  gained  towards  preventing  the  pota- 
bility of  an  invasion.  He  obsenred  tint 
the  tone  of  the  debate  this  evening  had 
differed  very  materially  from  that  of  Friday 
night.  On  Friday  the  objections  to  the 
measure  of  the  Government  were  vmy 
varied  in  their  character,  generally  tmaU 
in  their  matter,  and  did  not  present  say 
real  or  substantial  opposition  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill.  In  the  first  place,  tlisy 
had  the  hon.  and  gallant  General  (Sir  Ih 
L.  Evans)  telling  the  House  that  be  bid 
no  objection  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill; 
that  he  admitted  it  was  necessary  to  do 
something  with  the  view  of  putting  tho 
country  into  a  proper  state  of  defence;  hat 
then,  he  added,  ho  did  not  think  the  mea- 
sure of  the  Government  would  aceomplidi 
that  object.  On  the  present  occasion  no 
one  had  ventured  to  oner  any  real  and  tnb- 
stantial  opposition  to  the  principle  of  tho 
Bill;  hon.  Gentlemen  had  confined  them- 
selves simply  to  objecting  to  its  details. 
With  respect  to  what  had  been  said  as  to 
the  number  of  petitions  presented  agiimt 
the  measure,  they  should  remember  that 
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the  question  touched  the  pocket  of  John 
Bull,  and  the  argumentum  ad  pocket  was 
one  on  which  they  should  not  always  im- 
plieitly  rely;  for  on  such  a  point  the  mass 
were  likely  to  take  the  most  shortsighted 
Tiew  of  their  true  interests;  every  man 
preferred  keeping  his  half-crown  to  paying 
it  over  to  the  State.  One  word  as  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
seconded  the  Amendment  (Mr.  Rich).  That 
hon.  Gentleman  at  first  relied  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country  on  a  reserve  force  of 
pensioners,  then  he  shifted  his  reliance  to 
the  Navy,  and  subsequently  to  the  rural 
police.  Independently  of  the  inconsistency 
of  such  a  mode  of  argument,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman ought  to  have  remembered  that  in 
times  of  difficulty  the  rural  police  would 
be  required  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  the  protection  of  property  in  the  rural 
districts,  and  would  not  be  available  for  re- 
pelling an  invasion.  Besides,  it  had  not 
been  said  how  the  charge  of  such  a  force 
was  to  be  defrayed,  for  if  they  were  to  be 
supported  out  of  the  local  rates,  for  a  na- 
tional purpose,  it  would  be  manifestly  un- 
just towards  the  local  ratepayer.  The  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth  (Sir 
B.  Peel)  who,  strange  to  say,  opposed  the 
measure  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not 
think  the  militia  would  prove  an  efficient 
force,  yet  quoted  an  instance  strongly 
against  his  own  argument,  for  he  admitted 
that  in  Switzerland,  when  a  force  some- 
what similar  was  brought  into  action,  that 
they  had  done  all  that  country  required  of 
them,  and  then,  like  peaceful  and  good 
citizens,  returned  to  their  homes.  Much 
bad  been  said  upon  the  character  of  the 
men  that  would  be  employed ;  but  he  did 
not  think  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
the  City  of  London  (Lord  J.  Russell),  or 
any  other  Member,  had  attempted  to  sug- 
gest any  provision  by  which  the  militia 
force  might  be  culled  out  of  particular 
classes  of  the  community.  He  must  say 
that  he  heard  with  surprise  the  declaration 
of  the  noble  Lord  lately — that  after  what 
passed  upon  a  former  occasion,  the  noble 
Lord  was,  nevertheless,  determined  to  op- 
pose this  Bill.  Upon  looking  calmly  at 
every  word  the  noble  Lord  uttered  on  Fri- 
day evening,  he  could  not  say  that  he 
found  one  sentence  there  against  this  mea- 
sure which  might  not  have  been  just  as 
applicable  to  his  own.  He  did  not  pre- 
sume to  impugn  the  character  or  motives 
of  the  noble  Lord.  The  country  would, 
however,  form  its  judgment,  and  set  a  just 
value  upon  his  conduct.     A  grave  ques- 


tion arose,  namely,  what  was  to  be  done 
for  the  country  if  this  Bill  fell  to  the 
ground?  The  present  and  the  late  Go^ 
vemment  had  deemed  it  essential  to  put 
the  country  into  a  better  state  of  defence. 
Were  they  now  to  leave  it  undefended? 
Were  we  to  cast  aside  precaution,  and  to 
neglect  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  hour 
of  danger  ?  He  felt  much  pleased  at  what 
had  fallen  from  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
(General  Reid),  and  thought  it  well  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  House,  as  the  most 
unexceptionable  mode  of  increasing  the 
standing  Army.  His  plan  would  bring 
about  an  efficient  force — a  force  which 
would  be,  so  to  speak,  self-dissolving — 
passing  away  each  year,  and  its  expense 
diminishing.  But  if  the  Government  snould 
not  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  this  Bill, 
he  hoped  they  would  take  so  serious  a 
view  of  the  position  they  occupied,  and 
entertain  so  full  a  sense  of  their  duty,  that 
those  motives  would  alone  compel  them  to 
bring  forward  some  measure  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  national  defences.  He 
would  ask  the  Government  and  the  House, 
in  such  case,  to  consider  some  such  pro- 
position as  that  put  forward  by  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Fnend,  and  the  establishment 
of  volunteer  corps  upon  such  a  basis  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
including  Ireland,  as  might  be  available 
in  case  of  attack  or  invasion. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  the  in- 
terest taken  in  the  Bill  by  those  whom  he 
represented  must  be  his  excuse  for  oifering 
the  few  observations  which  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  address  to  the  House.  The  mea- 
sure, he  could  assure  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite, was  viewed  as  one  of  no  ordinary 
importance  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  the  country,  and  more  particularly 
amongst  the  great  industrial  community 
in  the  Manchester  district.  He  would,  in 
the  first  place,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  Bill  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House ;  and  he  would  ask 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  whether 
it  ought  to  have  come  befoi^e  them  in  such 
a  form  ?  In  the  28th  Clause  he  found  that 
all  persons  chosen  to  serve  under  the  Bill 
were  to  be  subjected  to  all  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  the  46th  of  Geo.  III.,  c.  90, 
and  to  all  the  Acts  amending  that  Act 
now  in  force.  But  how  was  the  public 
mind  or  Members  of  Parliament  to  carry 
all  those  innumerable  provisions  in  all  those 
various  Acts  so  as  to  know  the  scope  and 
meaning  of  the  measure  they  were  to  obey? 
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Were  they  sure  that  all  these  provisions 
were  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  day  f  He  found  in  one  of  those 
Acts,  the  42nd  of  Geo,  III.,  the  preamble 
of  the  Bill  set  forth  that  it  would  greatly 
tend  to  the  public  convenience  if  the  whole 
of  the  Statutes  on  the  subject  were  com- 
prised in  one  Act  of  Parliament.  Would 
it  not  be  equally  desirable  now  that  all  the 
provisions  bearing  on  the  proposed  militia 
should  be  comprised  in  one  Act  ?  He  hoped 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  ex- 
plain why  on  this  occasion  they  had  not 
departed  from  the  custom  which  was  be- 
ff inning  to  prevail,  namely,  of  consolidate 
mg  all  the  law  on  one  particular  subject 
into  one  Act,  so  that  men  might  be  able  to 
find  out  what  was  the  law,  and  how  to  re- 
gulate their  conduct.  Mr.  Baron  Parke, 
in  delivering  judgment  in  a  case  in  Febru- 
i^ry  last,  '*  Hart  v,  the  Eastern  Union  Rail- 
way Company,"  said,  **  There  is  no  small 
difBculty  in  construing  an  Act  made  up 
from  different  parts  of  other  Acts,  partly 
repealed  and  partly  not."  If  the  learned 
Judge,  with  all  the  Acts  before  him,  and 
with  his  habit  of  construing  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, felt  it  a  difficulty  to  ascertain  the 
law  under  these  circumstances,  what  could 
Members  of  that  House  feel  in  a  similar 
position ;  and  what,  indeed,  must  the  in- 
dustrious classes  of  this  country  feel,  when 
they  were  called  upon  to  find  out  what  was 
the  law  to  which  they  were  subject,  dis- 
persed as  it  was  throughout  so  many  old 
laws,  many  of  which  were  at  this  day  but 
as  a  dead  letter  ?  This  was  a  preliminary 
objection  to  the  Bill,  but  it  was  a  valid  one. 
If  the  Militia  Bill  was  proper  to  be  passed, 
they  ought  to  have  introduced  it  in  a  better 
form,  and  one  more  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  these  days.  He  (Mr.  M.  Gib- 
son) had  given  notice  of  an  Amendment 
that  the  Bill  should  be  postponed  to  ano- 
ther Parliament.  When  they  were  at  the 
close  of  a  Parliament — when  a  speedy  dis- 
solution was  announced  by  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown — when  it  had  been  promised 
that  the  new  Parliament  should  assemble 
in  the  present  year — when  these  things 
were  known  with  as  much  certainty  as 
such  matters  could  be,  it  certainly  did  ap- 
pear to  him  more  reasonable  and  respectful 
to  the  country  that,  when  they  were  de- 
parting from  a  policy  of  more  than  thirty 
years'  duration,  and  were  going  to  resusci- 
tate a  force  which  had  been  discontinued 
for  nearly  half  a  century — discontinued, 
too,  because  it  was  so  unpopular  as  not  to 
be  bearable  any  longer — it  did  appear  to 
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him  more  reasonable  that  ihej  fthoqUliaif 
the  advantage  of  a  general  eleetioD.  ui 
should  know  that  whatever  was  donol^i 
future  Parliament,  would  at  least  haip  tin 
consent  of  the  Qountry.     It  was,  ha  mm 
say,  a  most  unconstitutional  mode  wU 
had  been  adopted.     He  had  been  nujmi 
to  hear  an  hon.  Member  sav  thit  4pi 
were  some  questions  on  whfbn  thej  sii^ 
to  legislate  without  the  opinion  of  tbe^Mh 
try.      He  (Mr.  M.  Oibaon)  thought  dirt 
they  were  to  be  governed  by  puUte  opinih 
If  their  laws  were  to  be  in  aceordin^wilfc 
the  opinion  of  an  intelligent  conuninih 
he  could  see  no  reason  why  ibew  shM 
not  postpone  the  measure  to  aDO^v  tl^ 
liament.      Did  the  Goyemmeut  wi|k  || 
steal  a  march  upon  the  countxy  t     Did  ikf 
fear  that  if  they  appealed  to  the  piip 
they  would  return  Members  pledged  te  vih 
against  the  Bill?     If  such  wm  to  In|  % 
course  of  the  Government,  they  mi^^t  i^ 
pend  upon  its  causing  a  feeliqg  of  i}iepi||| 
sincere  disapprobation  on  the  part  of  A| 
country.     He  (Mr.  M«  Oibson)  Mnitti) 
that  there  had  been  a  panio.      It  vvii 
very  promising  panic  ;  but  \^0  had  obffnft 
that  whenever  a  panic  had  beeu — ^hovmif 
artistically — ^got  up,  it  seldom  Isstad  loH 
enough  for  effecting  the  object  in  TiBVr 
There  had  been  some  appreb^n^im  mm 
time  ago,  but  that  apprebeQaion  bad  ffif 
very  materially  subsided,     They  wctr^  tfU 
that  distinguished  Ministers  on  Doth  ndtib 
and  high  authorities,  werQ  ^grped  oil  4l 
subject;   but  that  had  very  littln  wei|^ 
with  him,  because  they  had  agreed  \iW^ 
and  then  dropped  the  measure.     The  Cab 
servative  Administration  of  1846  bad  i^ 
troduced  such  a  measure;  but  tho  motpCBl 
the  country  get  scent  of  it,  there  was  nik 
an  opposition  that  they  dropped  it  as  ilm 
would  a  hot  iron.     The  noble  Lprd  [I^ 
John  Russell)  attempted  the  same  policj 
in  1848,  but  he  was  also  obliged  to  dmp  hn 
Bill ;  and,  what  was  more,  he  set  to  WQik 
immediately  afterwards  to  reduce  the  rsgi* 
lar  forces.  The  agreement,  then,  of  eminept 
politicians  on  the  subject,  carried  no  Wf9^ht 
with  him.     It  seemed  that  there  was  %m- 
litia  Bill  laid  up  in  some   pigeQU-holo  1^ 
the  Home  Office,  and  as  soon  as  a  psi|il 
could  be  got  up,  out  it  came;  but  «s  soos 
as  it  appeared,  the  country  showed  ito  dift* 
pleasure,  and  in  went  the  Militia  Bill  back 
to  its  pigeon-hole  once  more.     He  woiiU 
not  himself  undertake   to   prophesTi  &r 
prophecies  were  always  dangerous  things 
but  he  had  reason  to  belieye  that  ersn  if 
the  Government  did  carry  the  seoond  im^- 
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ing  of  the  Bill,  there  was  no  very  serious 
intention  of  proceeding  with  the  measure. 
If  they  attempted  to  force  it  upon  the 
country,  they  would  find  that  it  would  lead 
to  most  painful  consequences,  and  that  it 
would  be  calculated  to  create  great  dis- 
satisfaction  and  discontent  of  the  people, 
The  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 

Sfr.  Newdegate)  had  talked  in  a  very 
other-Shiptoq  style  ^bout  destiny,  ana, 
delivering  nimself  in  the  most  oracular 
manner,  proceeded  to  deal  out  to  then)  the 
solemn  warnings  contained  in  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  letter  of  1847 — a  production 
which  was  much  laughed  at  at  the  time. 
But  when  hon.  Gentlemen  spoke  to  them 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  advice,  why 
did  they  not  themselves  act  upon  that 
advice  ?  So  far  from  doing  so,  they 
brought  in  a  measure  totally  distinct  from 
that  which  was  contemplated  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  who  required  a  force  ready 
at  hand  when  needed,  and  not  the  militia 
which  they  proposed.  He  had  heard  with 
regret  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Pal- 
merston)  speaking  with  painful  accuracy 
of  the  construction  of  railways  to  Cher- 
bourg and  other  ports,  by  which  troops 
could  be  conveyed  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  to  the  water's  edge,  and  put 
on  board  steamers  at  once,  to  be  landed 
with  the  utmost  speed  on  the  shores  of 
this  country.  But  those  railways  were 
not  yet  made;  and  though  all  that  the 
noble  Lord  spoke  as  probable  might  be  so, 
and  was  so,  the  question  really  was,  was 
it  becoming  or  prudent  in  men  m  the  posi- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord  and  of  Members  of 
that  House  to  be  always  imputing  secret 
apd  unworthy  designs  to  a  great  neigh- 
bouring friendly  nation  ?  Ought  they  to 
be  constantly  dealing  out  those  stupid 
inuendoes  against  a  neighbouring  Power, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  increase  of 
our  own  fprces  ?  What  should  we  think 
if,  in  the  senate  of  some  friendly  country, 
persons  were  always  iipputing  nefarious 
designs  and  intentions  to  us  ?  He  was 
convinced  that  it  would  create  anything 
but  friendliness,  and  would  rather  foster 
feelings  of  retaliation.  We  always  did 
understand  a  great  deal  more  about  what 
was  good  for  France,  than  th^y  did  them- 
selves; and  wc  always  knew  better  what 
was  going  on  in  that  country  than  the 
36,000,000  of  the  French  jjeople  did 
themselves.  It  was  quite  certain  that  the 
less  we  meddled  with  their  institutions,  and 
discussed  and  expatiated  on  the  forms  of 
government  suited  for  tho  French  peoploi 


the  better  it  would  be  for  Europe  gene? 
rally.  He  would  take  the  liberty  of  an- 
swering the  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Pal- 
mer ston)  by  a  speech  of  his  own  on  our 
relations  with  France,  on  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding 
(Mr.  Cobden),  for  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes  by  arbitration.  The 
noble  Lord,  then  Foreign  Minister,  said  he 
adopted  the  spirit  of  the  Motion  and  of 
the  speech  of  his  hon.  Friend,  though  he 
would  not  agree  to  have  a  positive  Resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  forced 
upon  him.  After  complimenting  his  hon. 
Friend  on  the  excellent  tendency  of  hie 
speech,  and  the  beneficial  effect  which  such 
views  must  have  on  the  feelings  of  dif- 
ferent nations  towards  each  other,  the 
noble  Lord,  on  the  17th  June,  1851, 
said — 

**  I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  the  relative 
means  of  France  for  attack,  as  compared  with 
England,  and  stiU  less  do  I  wish  to  imply  that 
the  continuance  of  these  or  any  other  works  of 
the  same  kind  on  the  part  of  the  Freneh  Go- 
vernment and  people  is  to  be  considered  by  this 
country  as  an  indication  of  any  existing  hostile 
feeling  on  the  part  of  France.  I  entirely  dis- 
claim any  such  belief  on  my  own  part.  I  am 
con?inced  that  the  greater  intercourse  which  has 
taken  place  of  late  years  between  the  people  of 
the  two  countries  has  dispelled  many  prejudices, 
and  has  removed  many  foolish  hostile  feelings 
which  have  long  survived  the  causes  that  gave 
them  rise.  It  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  in  which  we  live  to  see 
two  great  nations,  situated  close  to  each  other, 
e^ch  gifted  by  nature  with  various  qualities  en- 
titling them  to  the  esteem,  to  the  friendship,  and 
I  will  say  to  the  admiration,  of  each  other,  capa- 
ble of  rendering  each  other  the  most  important 
services,  capable  also — if  actuated  by  fatal  pas- 
sions— of  inflicting  upon  each  other  the  greatest 
calamities — it  is  most  gratifying  to  see  that  every 
day,  every  month,  and  every  year  brings  these 
two  nations  into  more  general  and  fV'iendly  con- 
tact, and  that  filings  of  mutual  friendship  and 
esteem  are  rapidly  succeeding  those  antiquated 
notions  of  national  antipathy  of  which  I  trust 
there  will  very  soon  ren^tin  no  trace  except  the 
records  which  former  histories  may  contain." — 
[3  Hansard,  cxvii.  936.] 

If  this  were  so,  why  did  we  constantly 
strive  and  strain  every  nerve  to  revive  and 
resuscitate  these  antiquated  national  an- 
tipathies ?  A  course  more  unpatriotic 
could  not  be  taken  by  any  Member  of  that 
House.  Where  were  the  facts  at  present 
calling  for  an  increase  of  our  forces? 
The  hon.  and  gallant  General  (Sir  De  L. 
Evans)  who  moved  the  Amendment  had 
stated  that  we  had  in  the  United  Kingdom 
67,000  men— infantry,  cavalry,  and  artil- 
lery— exclusive  of  pensioners,  dockyard 
battalions,  and  other  Kinds  of  force,  wniqh 
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undoubtedly  would  be  available  in  a  mo- 
ment of  emergency.  What  was  our  posi- 
tion in  1803,  when  everybody  knew  that  a 
war  was  inevitable— for  every  one  felt  that 
the  peace  of  Amiens  would  be  but  of  short 
duration.  In  those  days  of  excitement, 
at  the  opening  of  that  year,  the  land 
forces  of  all  arms  employed  in  Great 
Britain  only  amounted  to  66,574 — infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery.  The  English  Am- 
bassador had  been  insulted  in  Paris  ;  he 
had  returned  to  England;  the  whole  com- 
munity knew  that  war  was  inevitable; 
and  yet  it  was  not  till  a  week  after  Lord 
Whit  worth  left  Paris,  and  when  the  war 
was  certain,  that  a  Bill  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Secre- 
tary at  War  for  calling  out  the  regular 
militia.  The  Bill  quickly  passed  through 
all  its  stages;  and  a  vast  military  move- 
ment began  throughout  the  country.  We 
did  very  well  then;  but  where  was  the  ne- 
cessity for  dealing  with  our  military  de- 
fences in  the  same  spirit  as  they  were  dealt 
with  at  that  eventful  period  ?  The  forces 
in  France  were  as  great  as  they  are  now ; 
the  resumption  of  that  war  was  but  the 
continuation  of  the  revolutionary  war  of 
1792  that  commenced  in  like  manner. 
Were  there  any  symptoms  of  an  increase 
of  armed  forces  abroad,  beyond  ordinary 
times,  which  should  induce  us  to  make  any 
change  in  our  policy?  He  would  deal 
with  this  subject  as  founded  on  facts,  and 
not  wander  into  the  regions  of  fancy,  and 
imagine  all  kinds  of  remote  and  improbable 
contingencies.  What  were  the  facts  ?  He 
understood  that  the  President  of  France 
had  addressed  a  letter  to  the  other  Euro- 
pean Powers,  declaring  the  most  pacific  in- 
tention, and  that  he  had  no  wish  whatever 
to  disturb  existing  territorial  arrangements. 
Did  the  di munition  of  the  national  guard 
in  France  look  like  a  desire  to  employ  their 
regular  army  in  other  countries  ?  There 
was  not  more  than  ordinary  activity  in  the 
French  navy.  But  if  we  adopted  this  re- 
gular militia  force,  which  the  late  Home 
Secretary  had  very  truly  called  an  offen- 
sive force — if  we  took  a  step  which  we 
had  never  taken  unless  we  meant  to  set 
free  our  regular  Array  to  be  sent  to  carry 
on  a  campaign  abroad — would  not  that 
tend  to  prevent,  in  France  and  other  coun- 
tries, the  reduction  of  armaments,  which 
it  was  confidently  reported  was  likely  to 
take  place  ?  It  was  hinted  that  there 
would  probably  be  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  French  army  :  then  why  should  we 
let  loose  all  these  feelings  of  jealousy, 
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alarm,  and  unfounded  apprehension?  Show 
the  people  of  England  that  this  oountiy 
was  in  danger,  and  he  would  undertake  to 
say,  they  would  do  as  they  had  done  be- 
fore— that  they  would  give  the  EzeeotiTe 
the  means  of  maintaining  the  independeoee 
of  the  country,  and  that  there  would  be 
no  reluctance  in  providing  the  forces  ne- 
cessary for  the  safety  of  the  eountrj.  But 
the  people  of  England  knew  there  wu  s 
danger  of  another  kind,  which  had  nenr 
been  mentioned  in  these  debates.  Admit- 
ting that  invasions  and  wars  were  possiUeb 
there  was  another  possibility;  if  they  give 
the  Executive  a  larger  disposable  mOitiiy 
power  than  the  circumstances  of  the  ooon- 
try  required,  who  knew  what  might  be  the 
tone  assumed  by  that  Execatire  in  its  fc> 
reign  relations  ?  Give  the  ExeentiTO  the 
power  of  garrisoning  the  United  Kingdon 
with  a  militia  force,  and  who  knew,  when 
they  felt  that  they  had  some  30,000  or 
40,000  disposable  soldiers,  whom  tbef 
could  send  here  or  there  campugDiog, 
whether  they  might  not  assume  a  tone  is 
dealing  with  foreign  countries  that  might 
bring  about  the  very  war  we  were  so  anx- 
ious to  avoid  ?  The  danger  he  thns  sog- 
gested  was  shown  to  be  reasonable,  he- 
cause  we  had  taken  the  course  of  inter* 
ference  in  former  times.  Facts,  histoiji 
and  experience  showed  that  it  was  dea- 
gerous  to  entrust  the  Executiye  of  Eiif- 
land  with  too  large  a  military  power;  and 
there  were  no  facts  or  experience  to  shot 
that,  without  cause,  England  had  ever  been 
surprised  by  a  sudden  invasion  from  some 
friendly  Power.  It  was  extremely  doabtfid 
how  this  policy  of  ours  might  he  yiewed 
by  foreign  nations.  He  entirely  agreed 
with  the  late  Home  Secretary  in  consider- 
ing a  regular  militia  an  offensive  force. 
Three  or  four  years  ago  he  was  at  Cher- 
bourg; it  was  during  the  time  of  the 
Provisional  Government  in  France;  and  he 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  persuading  a 
Frenchman  that  England  was  not  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  Government  of  France, 
and  perhaps  land  troops  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  He  said — "  Don't  tell  me. 
There  are  two  things  which  England  wiD 
never  do  :  England  will  never  repeal  her 
Navigation  Laws,  and  England  will  never 
cease  to  interfere  with  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  different  countries  of  Europe; 
and  my  belief  is  that  all  this  fuss  which  it 
being  made  in  England  about  an  invasion 
of  England  by  the  French  is  nothing  hot 
a  plan  for  getting  the  English  people  into 
a  proper   state  of  hatrd  of  jPrance^  to 
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put  thera,  as  it  may  be  termed,  into  fight- 
ing condition,  in  order  that  the  English 
Government  may  be  enabled  to  pursue  the 
policy  it  has  pursued  in  olden  times,  that 
of  endeavouring  to  interfere  with  and  dic- 
tate upon  the  affairs  of  Europe.**  He  had 
told  his  friend  that  he  was  completely  mis- 
taken; that  England  would  repeal  her  Na- 
vigation Laws,  and  would  desist  from  that 
fatal  policy  of  interference  which  had  been 
the  cause  of  so  many  disasters.  Thus  it 
was  not  only  in  this  country  that  invasions 
were  dreaded;  and  when  Frenchmen  saw 
these  preparations,  and  connected  them 
with  our  conduct  in  former  times,  they 
might  have  their  alarms  and  jealousies 
awakened,  as  they  were  awakened  in  the 
rural  districts  of  this  country.  It  had 
]been  said,  that  after  a  long  peace,  it  was 
necessary  to  do  something  to  awaken  the 
martial  spirit  of  this  country — that  we  had 
gone  back  in  military  feeling,  had  become 
effeminate  and  enervated  by  the  long 
peace,  and  that  if  some  powerful  country 
were  to  interfere  with  us,  we  might  per- 
haps have  to  submit  to  great  indignities 
and  humiliations;  and,  therefore,  it  was 
proposed  to  call*  out  the  militia.  On  this 
subject  he  would  read  an  extract  from  Sir 
J.  Mackintosh,  who  said — 

"  A  free  nation,  like  ours,  full  of  activity  and 
boldness,  and  yet  full  of  order,  has  all  the  ele- 
ments and  habits  of  an  Army  prepared  by  the 
happy  frame  of  its  society.  We  require  no  mili- 
tary establishments  to  nurse  our  martial  spirit. 
It  is  our  distinction  that  we  have  ever  proved 
ourselves  in  time  of  need  a  nation  of  warriors, 
and  that  wo  never  have  been  a  people  of  soldiers. 
It  is  no  refinement  to  say,  that  the  national  cou- 
rage and  intellect  have  acted  with  more  vigour  on 
the  approach  of  hostility,  because  wo  are  not  teazed 
and  worried  into  petty  activity,  because  a  proud 
and  serious  people  have  not  been  degraded  in  their 
own  eyes,  by  acting  their  awkward  part  in  holiday 
•      •      •      •     "  Freemen  are  brave 


parade." 

because  they  rely  on  themselves.  Liberty  is  our 
national  point  of  honour.  The  pride  of  liberty  is 
the  spring  of  our  national  courage.  The  indepen- 
dent spirit,  the  high  feeling  of  personal  dignity, 
and  the  consequent  sensibility  to  national  honour, 
the  true  sources  of  that  valour  for  which  this  na- 
tion has  been  renowned  for  ages,  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  created  and  preserved  by  their 
being  accustomed  to  trust  to  themselves  for  de- 
fence against  invasion  from  abroad,  or  tyranny,  at 
home.  If  they  lean  on  an  Army  for  safety,  they 
will  soon  look  to  it  with  awe,  and  thus  gradually 
lose  those  sentiments  of  self-respect  and  self-de- 
pendence, that  pride  of  liberty,  which  are  the  pe- 
culiar and  the  most  solid  defences  of  this  coun- 
try.' 


>» 


With  regard  to  the  panic,  he  would  take 
leave  to  add  to  the  valuable  quotation  given 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamr 
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worth,  from  that  distinguished  statesman, 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  opinion  which 
he  had  expressed  in  reference  to  the  panic 
of  1848;  and  he  would  apply  it  also  to  the 
panic  of  1852,  seeing  that  the  circum- 
stances pretty  nearly  resembled  one  an- 
other. Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  the  22nd  of 
February,  1848,  when  they  had  got  over 
the  militia  fit,  said — 

"  After  the  panioVhioh  prevailed  in  this  coun- 
try about  a  month  since,  I  am  gUd  to  find  the 
tide  has  ebbed  so  fast,  and  that  the  alarm  on  the 
subject  of  invasion  has  visibly  abated.  I  was 
afraid  the  Government  might  have  been  undtily 
influenced  by  that  alarm;  and  I  am  relieved 
when  I  learn  that  it  is  not  intended  to  make 
any  increase  in  the  military  or  naval  force. "-^ 
[3  ffaruard,  xcvi.  1073.] 

He  believed  that  if  that  lamented  and  dis- 
tinguished statesman  were  amongst  us 
now,  he  would  have  delivered  a  somewhat 
similar  opinion.  The  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  London,  when  Prime 
Minister  of  the  country,  with  all  the  re- 
sponsibility of  that  station  ugon  him,  also 
said — 

**  I  have  heard  much — perhaps  more  than  the 
public  have  heard — of  the  insufikiiency  of  onr 
forces,  and  that  we  had  never  made  any  prepara- 
tion for  sudden  hostilities.  Now,  I  wished  to 
show  that,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  that 
we  had  already  made  the  very  preparations  which 
persons  wished  us  to  make ;  that  we  had  year 
after  year  been  increasing  our  forces;  that  we 
were  therefore  in  a  situation  of  as  great  strength 
as  we  were  required  to  be  ;  and  that  we  had  no- 
thing to  fear  from  a  sudden  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties, however  unexpected  it  might  be.*' 

Now,  if  he  were  told  he  must  bow  to  the 
authority  of  distinguished  men,  he  would 
ask  for  some  authority  who  had  been  de- 
cently consistent  on  this  question.  What 
were  they  told  to-night  ?  A  late  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  (Admiral  Berkeley),  said  he 
did  not  want  any  additional  military  forces 
at  all :  he  would  make  invasion  impossible 
with  an  addition  of  4,000  men  and  1,000 
boys  to  the  naval  force.  A  gallant  General 
near  him  doubted  extremely  whether  there 
was  any  necessity  for  any  increase  of  our 
forces  at  all.  Though  it  might  be  said  to 
be  presumptuous  for  an  independent  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  to  form  an  opinion  on 
this  question  of  national  defences,  yet  when 
great  authorities  contradicted  one  another, 
and  were  disputing  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
danger  they  apprehended,  and  the  kind  of 
force  necessary  to  meet  that  danger,  it  was 
extremely  difficult  for  an  independent  Mem- 
ber, like  himself,  who  had  to  give  an  ac- 
count to  his  constituents,  to  do  otherwise 
than  judge  for  himself.     He  should  be  glad 
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to  shelter  himself  under  some  distinguished 
authority;  but  on  whom  was  he  to  rely  ? 
One  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Ellice),  who 
had  formerly  been  a  Member  of  the  late 
Qoyernment,  said,  they  knew  nothing  of 
their  defences — they  ought  to  have  an  in- 
quiry before  they  legislated   at  all.       A 
more  confused  mess,  and  a  more  unsatis- 
factory position  for  the  war  party  to  be  in 
— if  he  might  be  allowed  to  use  the  term, 
as  those  who  acted  with  him  were  called  the 
party  of  peace — a  more  unsatisfactory,  a 
more  melancholy  and  humiliating  position, 
it  was  difficult  to  conceive;  and  it  was  one 
which  deprived  them  of  all  legitimate  au- 
thority in  the  formation  of  his   opinion. 
Adverting  to  the  merits  of  the  plan,  what 
was  it  proposed  to  do  ?     The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Pal- 
merston)  said,  that  when  the  militiamen 
had  been  got  together  with  a  bounty  of  62. 
a  bead,  he  had,  in  the  simplicity  of  his 
nature,  such  confidence  in  the  people  of 
England,  that  he  had  no  doubt  they  would 
all  make  their  appearance  a  second  time 
when  called  upon.     He  (Mr.  M.  Gibson) 
admired   the    generous,    confiding    spirit 
which  the  noble  Lord  displayed,  but  he 
could  not  coincide  with  it.     If  this  were 
true,  what  was  the  use  of  being  so  parti- 
cular about  the  Mutiny  Act?     The  Army 
might  be  allowed  to  go  and  amuse  them- 
selves for  two  or  three  months,  after  they 
had  enlisted  and  taken  the  oaths.  No  doubt 
their  feelings  of  patriotism  would    bring 
them  all  back.     But  how  account  for  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Kent  (Mr.  L.  Hodges),  of  800  desertions 
from  one  militia  regiment  ?     If  these  men 
would  run  the  risk  of  the  severe  punish- 
ment of  the  martial  law  to  get  away  from 
their  service,  was  it  to  be  supposed  that 
they  would  make  their  appearance  when 
wanted  ?     During  ten  years,  the  deserters 
from  the  Army,  with  all  the  fearful  conse- 
quences hanging  over  them,  had  been  no 
less  than  53,000  men.     Many  might  enter 
the  militia  with  a  good   resolve  to  come 
again;    but  after  undergoing  the  tedious 
and  vexatious  process   of  discipline,  it  was 
very  doubtful  whether  they  would  not  be 
absent  upon  a  second  call.      To  rely  on 
their  coming  again  was  not  wise.      If  a 
Member  of  the  Peace  Society  had   said 
this,  ho  would  have  been  told  he  was  a 
dreamer,  a  Utopian,   and  had  too  much 
confidence  in  the  people.  He  doubted  whe- 
ther, in   the  manufacturing  districts,  they 
would  get  the  bounty  men.     There  was  ge- 
neral employment,  and  the  men  could  earn 
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wages  higher  than  this  boantj.  large  as  it 
was,  and  then  it  would  be  necesaaiy  to  hare 
recourse  to  the  ballot,  which  was  no  km 
than  a  conscription  for  compulBory  militaij 
service.      They  were  going  to  take  yoiing 
men  from  the  loom,  from  the  workshop, 
from  their  various  employments,  and  diS 
them  in  some  country  town  for  a  month. 
Suppose    a    man   was    superintending  a 
steam-engine  ;    the  works    conld   not  ke 
stopped  while  he  was  absent,  and  was  it 
certain  that  he  would  be  restored  to  ths 
position  which  he  had  been  compiled  ts 
relinquish  ?     What  was  then  to  become  of 
his  wife  and  family ?     Was  there  anjm- 
vision  to  be  made  for  their  support  ?  Wen 
the  wife  and  family  to  be  put  on  the  Poor 
Rates,  and  so  to  add  to  those  hnrden 
upon  land  of  which  we  heard  so  mndit 
If  there  was  a  case  for  compulsory  serfiag 
in  the  militia,  there  was  equally  a  case  ftr 
forcible  impressment  in  the  Navy,  or  sbt 
other    extreme    measure    of    that    kind. 
There  was  a  very  different  state  of  fesliog 
prevailing  now  to  that  which  prevailed  is 
the  time  of  Georgelll.,  to  which  the framen 
of  this  Bill  would  have  us  go  back.     The 
ballot  would  probably  reach  a  great  many 
who  would  have  religious  feelings  on  lUi 
question,  and  some,  perhaps,  would  refoe 
to  serve  at  all.     Were  those  men  to  be 
sent  to  gaol  ?     The  Duke  of  WelUnglOB 
had  said  on  one  occasion  that  persons  win 
had  honest  scruples  about  religion  had  no 
business  in  the  army.     The  ballot,  hov- 
ever,  would  make  no  discrimination,  and 
the  bounty-men,  who  would  probably  be 
persons  who,  either  from  loss  o£  character, 
or  from  other  causes,  were  out  of  employ- 
ment, would  be  associated  with  young  men 
piously  brought  up — perhaps  Sunday  school 
teachers — and  they  would  all  be  billeted 
together  in  some  beershop  or  public-honee. 
It  was  impossible  to  conceive  a  proceeding 
more  at  variance  with  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  and,  unless  some 
better  plan  than  this  could  be  suggested, 
the    Government  had  better  defer  their 
measure  until  they  had  submitted  it  to 
more  mature  deliberation.     He  should  be 
glad  to  know,  also,  whether  the  pnblicaas, 
at  whose  houses  the  militiamen  were,  be 
presumed,   to  be  biUeted,  for  he  had  not 
heard  that  new  barracks  were  to  be  erected, 
should  not  be  considered  in  the  matter,  as 
they  would  be  called  on  to  supply  these 
men  at  a  considerable  loss.    In  every  point 
of  view  he  looked  upon  this  measure- 
though  it  might  have  been  adapted  to  the 
less  advanced  times  of  Ge<»ge  III.— as  hj 
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no  means  adapted  to  the  times  of  Queen 
Victoria.      Reference  had  been  made  to 
the  American  militia  ;  but  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  was  mistaken 
as  to  the  militia  law  of  that  country  being 
80  stringent  or  so  compulsory  as  he  sup- 
posed.    It  was  nothing  but  a  muster  of 
the  ablebodied  inhabitants  ;  there  was  no 
ballot — practically,  no  compulsion  ;  for  no 
one  need  go  who  would  pay  an  inconsider- 
able fine — 75  cents,.     Xheir  militia  was 
only  a  muster  for  three,  and  not  conse- 
cutive, days  in  the  year— one  in  spring, 
one  in   the  middle  of  the  year,  and  one 
in  autumn,  so  as  to  interfere  least  with 
the  general  business  of  the  country.    Any 
one  who  was  earning  more  than  he  thought 
it  worth  while  to  sacrifice,  might,  by  pay- 
ing a  very  small  fine,  avoid  going  altoge- 
ther.    In  the   six   New  Encrl&nd  States, 
this  militia  had  been  positively  laughed 
out  of  existence,  and  could  hardly  be  said 
to  exist  at  all.      Even  the  army  of  the 
United  States  was  only  9,000  men,  spread 
over  that  immense  continent  from  California 
to  Maine.     A  gentleman  who  had  lived  in 
the  United  States  many  years,  and  tra- 
velled in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country, 
said  he  had  never  seen  a  soldier  in  the 
United  States  uniform,  and  could  not  tell 
what  it  was.     He  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  did  not 
believe  the  militia  there  had  any  uniform. 
He   would    read    what   had    occurred  in 
reference   to   this  United   States  militia. 
Some  years  back  the  Secretary  at  War 
bad  addressed  to  some  of  the  most  re- 
spectable  militia  officers   in    the    United 
States  a  circular  containing  a  number  of 
questions  relating  to  military  affairs.     One 
was — "  From  your  experience  are  frequent 
musters  advantageous  to  the  great  body  of 
the  militia  ?  '*      The    following    answers 
were  returned : — 


(( 


PeDnsylvania. — General  Cadwallader  :  I  do 
not  consider  frequent  musters  as  advantageous  to 
the  great  body  of  the  militia.  No  correct  in- 
struction is  received  at  such  musters,  and  their 
effect  on  the  morals  of  the  people  is  positively  in- 
jurious. 

"  Colonel  Watmonk  :  Nothing  can  be  more  en- 
tirely inefScient  than  the  militia  under  the  exist- 
ing organisation.  Attend  a  militia  muster  under 
its  most  fikvourable  circumstances,  in  a  retired 
country  situation,  and  riot,  drunkenness,  and 
every  species  of  immorality,  are  the  order  of  the 
day. 

**  Colonel  Williams  :  All  the  musters  at  which  I 
have  been  present,  so  far  from  being  advantageous, 
were  always  scenes  of  the  lowest  and  most  de- 
ttruotive  dissijiation,  where  nothing  was  to  be  ac- 
quired but  the  most  pernicious  habits.  Our 
militia  are  worse  than  useless. 

General  Cooke :  They  are,  instead  of  schoolfl  of 


<i 


practice,  schools  of  insubordination  and  vice, 
where  the  first  and  simplest  duties  of  a  soldier 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  taught. 

"  General  Harwood,  Maryland  :  My  experience 
of  musters  is  considerable,  having  attended  them 
as  commander  of  the  22nd  Regt.  for  many  years, 
and  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  they  are  dis- 
advantageous to  the  militia.  They  tend  to  cor- 
rupt the  morals  of  the  people,  and  no  information 
can  be  derived  at  them." 

He  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  had  felt  it  his  duty  to 
express  himself  strongly  on  this  subject, 
because  13,000  or  14,000  young  men 
would  be  drawn  from  South  Lancashire  and 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  seats 
of  our  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  ; 
and  it  would  be  no  small  disturbance  to 
the  industry  of  the  country  to  make  such 
an  inroad  amongst  their  most  vigorous 
and  able  young  men,  and  no  light  injustice 
to  the  men  to  be  compelled  to  forego  the 
large  earnings  they  were  now  receiving  in 
their  respective  employments.  He  hoped 
this  measure  might  be  defeated;  and,  as 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood,  in 
the  present  position  of  this  country,  and 
in  the  present  state  of  their  relations  with 
foreign  States,  he  did  not  think  that  it  was 
necessary  to  add  at  all  to  our  present 
military  force,  and,  if  it  were,  the  last 
mode  which  he  should  be  willing  to  adopt 
was  the  plan  that  had  been  suggested  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  he  ap- 
prehended that  they  were  now  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  principle 
of  a  militia  as  an  element  of  a  peace  estab- 
lishment. He  thought  he  might  consid^ 
that  among  the  various  opponents  of  the 
present  measure,  those  Gentlemen  who  had 
brought  forward  a  substitute  for  a  militia, 
or  rather  alternative  plans  in  lieu  of  a  mi- 
litia, as  admitting,  like  himself,  that  the 
present  state  of  the  country's  defences  were 
not  satisfactory,  and  that  some  additional 
steps  for  the  protection  of  the  Realm  were 
required.  Others  there  were  who,  like  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down,  took  higher  ground — more  distinct, 
but  not  more  difficult  to  grapple  with.  That 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  '*  1  am  for  no 
militia — I  am  for  no  alternative — I  am  for 
no  increase  of  our  force,  because  our  present 
force  is  ample,  and  because  there  is  every 
prospect  of  the  continuance  of  permanent 
peace,  and  no  apprehension  of  external 
danger."  Then  again  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman looked  upon  the  militia  as  an  ag- 
gressive force,  and  stated  that  all  the  Bills 
^r  the  enrolment  of  a  militia  had  been 
introduced  with  a  view  to  an  aggressive 
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war.     IIo  (Mr.  S.  ITcrbcrt),  on  the  con- 
trary, looked  upon  tlio  militia  as  essen- 
tially a  part  of  a  pence  establislunent.    The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  spoke  of  former  Mi- 
litia Bills  as  having  been  passed  in  a  time 
of  war;  his  (Mr.  S.  Herbert's)  recollection, 
if  it  did  not  greatly  deceive  him,  told  him 
that  the  first  Militia  Bill  of  the  modem  type 
was  passed  in  1786,  a  period  not  of  war, 
but  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  just  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  American  war.    And  the 
Militia  Bill  of  the  42nd  George  IIl.,c.  90, 
of  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said 
80  much,  was  it  passed  in  view  or  in  anticipa- 
tion of  war?     No;  it  was  passed  in  1802, 
just  after  the  peace  of  Amiens.     There- 
fore,  past  precedents  as  to  the  time   of 
passing  Militia  Acts  did  not  confirm  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  views,  that  a  Mi- 
litia Law  was   never  passed  except  in  a 
time  of  warfare,  or  for  the  purposes  of  war. 
But,  now,  ho  must  refer  to  a  speech  which 
he  heard  on  Friday  night  with  great  plea- 
sure— for  it  indicated  considerable  talent 
— from  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth  (Sir  R.  Peel).     The  hon.  Ba- 
ronet said  there  were  three  ways  by  which 
persons  in  a  private  station  might  judge  of 
tiio  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  defen- 
sive mcnBurcs.    The  first  was  the  sensitive 
ramifications  of  commerce  which  ran  through 
the  world,  and  which  vibrato  to  the  slight- 
est touch  of  danger  ;  then  there  was  the 
press,  which  was  better  instructed  and  gave 
more  rapid  information  than  could  be  ob- 
tained through  the  regular  official  chan- 
nels ;    and,  lastly,  they  had  skilled    and 
able  men  as  diplomatists,  whose  watchful 
vigilance  it  was  impossible  to  escape.    With 
respect  to  the  first,  he  (Mr.  S.  Herbert) 
doubted    very    much   whether    commerce 
would  give  any  very  safe  indication  of  peace 
or  war.     Commerce  was  ever  blind  to  the 
future.     It  hoped  to  the  very  last  moment. 
It  would  not  contemplate  a  loss;  and  because 
the  removal  of  the  capital  employed  would 
be  a  loss,  it  continued  to  hope.     And  what 
was  the  proof  ?     In  all  wars,  unless  those 
which  had  been  preceded  by  long  intricate 
negotiations,    what  interest    had   suffered 
first  and  most  ?     Whv,  the  commercial  in- 
terest.   Embargoes  were  laid  upon  the  ves- 
sels in  the  ports   of  the  hostile  nations, 
occasioning  the  deepest  losses  to  those  en- 
g^'jtd  in  commercial  transactions.     Well, 
then,  commerce,  in  his  opinion,  could  not 
be  tnifited  TO  ;>ive  safe  indications  of  peace 
or  war.     Ue  then  came  to  the  press.     The 
press   was   to   give   them    warning   when 
danger  was  at  hand.     But  if  this  was  the 
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case,   had   the  countrj  not   had  wanin*; 
enough  in  aU  conscience.     In  bis  o|miios 
they  had  too  much  of  it»  because  be  tboariit 
the  tone    of  hostile  criticism    wbieh  had 
been  adopted  with  respect  to  tbe  domeitie 
affairs  of  a  neigbbouring  country,  had  beet 
unfounded  and  extremely  injudidous.     Hs 
thought  it  injudicious,  because  eterj  na- 
tion was  the  best  judge  of  its  own  affiun. 
It  was  for  a  nation  to  decide  upon  wbtt 
form  of  government  suited  it  best.     Whe- 
ther it  was  absolute  or  democratic,  it  wn 
nothing  to  them;  and  so  long  ms  itwn 
tolerated  by  the  people  themsdves,  tbsf 
ought  to  respect  it.     There  was  notbing  s 
nation  so  much  resented  as  ibis  interfereiM 
of  a  foreign  press  in  matters  wbioh  only  €» 
cerned  themselves.     It  even  enlisted  thdr 
sympathies  in  favour  of  that  which  ther 
would  have  otherwise  rejected.     Tb^  S 
not  desire  any  meddling  with  that  which  ft 
was  their  province  to  chastise  where  thm 
was  guilt ;  and  provided  they  tolerated  s 
particular  form  of  government,  what  vA 
had  this  country  to  object  ?    Much  etiLai 
thought,   had    been   done  not  only  b  s 
neighbouring  country,  but  throughout  Sfr 
rope,  in  that  way.      The  French  BstNi 
might  have  reasons  that    operated  wtt 
them,  with  which  we  did  not  sympadna 
But  there  was  no  reason  to  douot  tbit  Al 
French  nation  were  contented  with  tkir 
form  of  government,  and  with  the  pem 
who  filled  the  highest  oflSce  in  it.    VU 
regard  to  diplomacy,  be  attached  more  ia- 
portance  to  its  agency  thau  that  of  Ai 
I  others.     Governments  were  reaponnUe  ftr 
.  the  safety  of  the  country,  and  that  reipoo- 
sibility  weighed  most  heavily  upon  tlMOL 
Any  failure  upon  tbeur  part  would  b  i^ 
verely  visited  by  the  country.     It  was  na- 
tural, then,  that  tbe  agents  of  dxfkmuj 
should  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  all  Atl 
was  passing  around  them.      But  when  tvt 
Governments  in  succession  told  them  tikift 
there  was  danger — and  they  were  tte  mmIL 
competent  judges  as  to  what  danger tkrsrt* 
j  ened — he  must  say  that  he  Kneaad  wA 
i  great  respect    to  their  opimon.     Wh0i» 
therefore,  they  called  upon  the  Hove  It 
frame  a  Militia  Bill,  he  waa  not  wiffiic 
to   take  upon  himself  the   mpoaahilily 
of  refusing  his   assent  to   nwh  a  bm^ 
sure.     The  noble  Lord  (Viseount  Palaflr- 
;  ston),  who  was  not  then  in  this  place,  spsb 
of  the  difference  made  in   their  isHhr 
position  by  steam.   It  was  ohviooato  ewy 
Gentleman,  that  before  tbe agencref  atHB 
was  employed,  so  long  as  the  wind  UfV 
I  from  the  west,  wiucb  it  £d  Sat 
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of  the  year —  [A  laugh,]  It  was  unfortu- 
nate to  make  that  observation  now,  but,  as 
the  east  wind  had  lasted  only  a  third  of 
the  year,  he  was  still  safe  in  his  assertion 
that  we  had  westerly  winds  for  the  re- 
maining two-thirds  of  the  year,  and  so  long 
as  those  westerly  winds  lasted,  every  man 
who  was  charged  in  any  degree  with  the 
safety  of  the  country  could  sleep  in  peace. 
But  those  times  had  gone  by.  Well,  then, 
they  had  a  Navy  which  was  acknowledged  to 
be  pre-eminent  in  the  world.  The  French 
had  a  navy — he  was  not  going  to  make  any 
comparison  with  the  naval  power  of  that 
country  as  compared  with  this  from  any 
apprehension  of  hostilities  with  that  coun- 
try ;  but  he  merely  took  the  next  country, 
which  was  next  to  us  geographically,  and  the 
most  important  in  the  European  scale,  and 
he  said  that  France  had  a  navy  which  was 
inferior  in  amount,  in  number,  and  per- 
haps in  skill  to  ours,  but  which  had  the 
advantage  of  far  greater  concentration. 
Our  Navy  was  scattered  all  over  the  world ; 
while  France,  possessing  few  foreign  de- 
pendencies, had  most  of  her  fleet  congre- 
gated in  her  Channel  ports,  or  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  was  to  them  a  home  sta- 
tion. France,  also,  enjoyed  great  means  of 
communication,  not  only  by  sea  but  overland 
between  her  arsenals,  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  the  Atlantic;  and  the  House  should 
recollect  that  the  quarter  from  whence  an 
invading  force  may  be  anticipated,  might 
be  considerably  less  distant  than  those  sta- 
tions on  our  coast  where  our  defensive  troops 
would  be  stationed.  Our  Navy  was,  he  be- 
lieved, truly  said  to  be  in  a  greater  state 
of  efficiency  than  was  ever  before  known. 
He  perfectly  agreed  in  that  opinion.  But 
the  Navy  was  only  the  first  line  of  defence, 
and  if  it  were  broken  through,  we  ought  to 
consider  what  was  best  to  be  done  to  com- 
pensate for  that  disaster.  A  return  moved 
for  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr. 
Hume),  which  had^appeared  in  the  Times, 
had  been  a  good  deal  used  in  the  debate, 
but  it  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  S.  Herbert) 
calculated  to  give  a  very  false  impression 
of  the  amount  of  available  force  at  the 
present  moment.  The  hon.  Member  moved 
tor  this  return  to  suit  his  own  views,  and, 
in  order  to  give  the  largest  force  that 
could  be  shown ;  he  had,  therefore,  moved 
for  a  return  of  the  force  of  all  ranks  upon 
full  pay,  which  was  given  as  61,000; 
and  with  the  artillery,  7,000,  made  in  all 
68,000.  This,  however,  was  not  the  usual 
way  of  moving  for  Military  Returns.  The 
hon.  Member  ought  not  to  have  moved  for 


the  whole  number  receiving  full  pay,  but 
for  the  number  of  rank  and  file  available. 
A  very  considerable  number  ought  there- 
fore to  be  deducted  from  that  force.  They 
should  also  make  a  very  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  item  of  pensioners.  The  num- 
ber of  pensioners  set  down  in  the  return 
was  16,000,  only  9,000  of  whom  were  in 
England,  the  others  were  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  The  volunteers  and  yeomanry 
amounted  to  14,000.  The  marines  ashore 
were  calculated  at  5,000  men ;  but  the 
moment  they  had  a  war,  what  became  of 
the  5.000  marines  ashore?  Why  they 
immediately  became  5,000  marines  afloat, 
for  upon  these  men  they  depended  to  man 
the  steamers.  The  coast  guard  were  cal- 
culated at  5,000,  but  they  also  would  be 
used,  if  at  all,  afloat.  When,  too,  did  a 
country  most  want  the  sinews  of  war  and 
a  large  revenue?  Why,  when  there  was 
an  apprehension  of  invasion;  and  he  should 
like  to  ask  the  Chairman  of  the  Customs' 
Committee  whether  a  vessel  with  a  cargo 
of  tobacco,  with  a  duty  of  800  per  cent, 
might  be  trusted  to  land  her  cargo  at  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  quays  if  the  5,000  coast 
guards  were  taken  for  a  defensive  force  ? 
The  dockyard  battalions  was  estimated  at 
5,000  men,  trained  to  the  use  of  guns, 
but  in  time  of  war  not  one  of  them  could 
be  spared.  Every  man  of  them  would  be 
required  almost  night  and  day  on  the 
ship's  sides.  There  was  then  left  the 
Irish  constabulary,  amounting  to  10,000 
men.  He  would  only  ask  whether  it  was 
the  opinion  of  Gentlemen  that  such  was 
the  state  of  Ireland,  and  such  the  differ- 
ence between  a  state  of  war  and  of  peace, 
that  such  a  force  as  this,  necessary  in 
time  of  peace,  would  become  unnecessary 
in  war  ?  It  was  necessary  that  they 
should  show  this  before  they  could  with- 
draw them.  He  thought,  also,  that  the 
7,500  men  who  acted  as  police  in  Lon- 
don, would  find  it  necessary,  no  matter 
what  was  the  alarm,  to  remain  at  their 
beats.  He  did  not  know  why  parish  con- 
stables and  gamekeepers  were  not  included 
by  the  hon.  Member  in  this  return,  for 
they  would  be  just  as  useful,  and  they 
would  be  just  as  likely  to  get  them.  The 
whole  aggregate  of  the  return  amounts 
to  130.000  men  ;  if,  then,  they  deducted 
the  last  five  items,  amounting  to  32,000, 
it  would  leave  a  balance  of  98,000,  from 
which,  if  they  deducted  one-seventh  for 
casualties,  they  would  have  a  force  of 
84,000.  But  he  wished  to  know  what 
was  the  real  force  at  their  disposal.     The 
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army  at  home,  rank  and  file,  including 
artillery,  and  sappers  and  miners,  amounted 
to  66,618,  from  which  they  should  deduct 
the  force  in  Ireland,  amounting  to  21,208 
men,  leaving  a  halance  of  45,410.  He  de- 
ducted the  troops  in  Ireland  hecause  he  was 
speaking  of  the  force  absolutely  available  in 
case  of  hostilities.  But  they  should  further 
deduct  from  the  whole  of  this  force  one- 
seventh  for  casualties,  servants,  packmen, 
deserters,  &,c.  He  had  consulted  some  ex- 
perienced officers.  Some  had  put  it  as  low 
as  one-eighth ;  some  had  put  it  as  high  as 
one-iifth;  but  he  understood  that  in  all 
past  wars  one-seventh  was  the  number 
generally  deducted.  If  they  made,  then, 
this  deduction  of  one-seventh,  they  would 
have  a  force  left  of  38,923.  Deduct  for 
the  Channel  Islands,  which  the  instant 
there  was  an  alarm  would  require,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  militia,  regular  infantry — 
Jersey,  1,500;  Guernsey,  1,500;  Alder- 
sey,  2,000;  making  altogether  5,000  men. 
This  would  reduce  your  force  of  38,923  to 
33,923.  But  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
amount  of  their  infantry  force,  they  should 
deduct  for  cavalry,  5,000  ;  for  horse  artil- 
lery, 700 ;  which,  with  the  deductions  of 
one-seventh  would  leave  an  infantry  force 
of  29,037  men ;  add  8,304  pensioners  in 
England,  and  the  force  would  then  amount 
to  37(341  men.  From  this  they  should  deduct 
the  infantry  and  artillery  required  for  arse- 
nals and  forts.  For  London,  the  Thames, 
Sheerncss,  Chatham,  Woolwich,  Tilbury, 
Purfleet,  and  Deptford,  10.000  ;  Dover, 
2,000 ;  Portsmouth,  5.000 ;  Plymouth, 
5,000 ;  Pembroke,  which  was  not  fortified, 
and  where  there  was  no  defence  for  the 
dockyard,  3,000;  amounting  altogether  to 
25,000  men.  These  numbers  were  given 
to  him  as  the  lowest  necessary  for  the  de- 
fence of  those  places,  but  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  put  these  garrisons  at  30,000. 
This  was  leaving  the  available  force  for  the 
field  only  12,341  men.  Add  cavalry  and 
horse  artillery,  4,886,  leaving  as  your  real 
available  force  only  17,227  men.  Now,  this 
was  not  a  force  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency, 
ready  to  march  in  every  direction;  a  great 
deal  of  it  was  made  up  of  depots  of  regi- 
ments, the  greater  portion  of  which  were 
serving  in  India  and  the  colonies,  bodies  not 
much  accustomed  to  act  together;  therefore 
they  must  make  this  allowance,  that  it  was 
not  a  picked  force  of  efficient  men.  They 
should  recollect  also  that  to  brinrr  this  force 
together  they  must  denude  every  portion  of 
Great  Britain  of  the  troops  usually  main- 
tained in  time  of  peace.  Now,  in  large 
Mr,  S.  Herbert 


populous  districts,  on  tbe  breaking  out  of 
war,  trade  was  checked,  foreign  orners  Si 
not  come  in,  employment  was  stopped,  and 
the  price  of  food  also  rose.  In  bocIi  s 
case  there  were  likely  to  be  disturbaneei; 
but  by  withdrawing  the  troops  thej  in* 
curred  a  great  risk;  and  bow  were  ttujti 
supply  the  deficiency  ?  To  meet  the  de- 
ficiency, the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  BqimI) 
proposed,  among  other  tbings,  an  aogmfli- 
tation  of  the  pensioners;  but  be  bdeted 
they  were  labouring  under  a  delorioo  if 
they  expected  good  and  efficient  serm 
from  that  quarter.  Tbe  introdoetion  d 
the  ten  years'  service  would  greatly  redoae 
the  number  of  pensioners.  Tbe  late  S«- 
retary  at  War,  now  Lord  Panmure,  wha 
proposing  that  measure,  instanced  as  ow 
of  the  advantages  of  tbe  sbort-ierriee  iji- 
tem,  that  the  number  of  pensioners  woud 
dwindle  away,  and  that  considerable  eei- 
nomy  would  thus  be  effected-— so  tbat  't 
might  fairly  be  expected  tbe  number  d 
pensioners  available  for  serrice  would  ai^ 
nually  become  less.  Tbe  noble  Lord  ebe 
said,  that  he  would  not  object  to  afineerf 
10,000  men  embodied  as  a  militia.  B# 
there  would  be  this  disadyantage  attaclu^ 
to  this  force  of  10,000  men,  tbat  tbj, 
being  guaranteed  agunst  foreign  aerrieeb 
would  be  unable  to  relieye  jour  abeedf 
overwrought  garrisons  in  jour  edonieib 
And  as  this  force  would  be  selected  lr[ 
ballot,  they  would  have  in  operation  d 
the  disadvantages  wbicb  applied  to  oooh 
pulsory  service;  and  they  would  propoM 
to  inflict  upon  the  people  all  tbe  Dsrd- 
ships  of  a  time  of  war  in  a  time  of  peaee, 
when  they  were  not  necessarj.  Tlien  't 
was  proposed  to  have  an  augmentation  rf 
the  Army.  There  was  a  school  in  thst 
House  which  objected  to  sncb  a  BjBtan. 
However  this  was,  at  all  eyents,  ceitui, 
that  a  degree  of  unanimitj  was  eyineod  ii 
favour  of  a  standing  Armj  wbicb  be  bad 
never  witnessed  before.  But  tbere  were 
several  difficulties  in  bis  mind  to  an  aig- 
mentation  of  the  standing  Armj.  It  wai 
said  that  a  regular  soldier  was  better  tfaaa 
a  militiaman.  But  a  regular  soldier  eorit 
ten  times  as  much  as  a  militiaman.  Tbe 
question  therefore  was,  what  is  tbe  number 
of  regulars  you  can  afford  to  keep  for  the 
same  outlay  as  your  militia  force  woold  re- 
quire, and  what  is  the  proportionate  yaloe 
they  will  have  ?  1 0,000  or  12,000  regdszs 
will  cost  as  much  as  80,000  militiamen. 
He  assumed  that  the  bounty  would  be  aboit 
5L  per  head  over  the  five  jears  when  be 
made  this  calculation.     Tbe  question  tbej 
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bad  to  consider  was,  what  was  the  best 
and  the  cheapest  kind  of  peace  estahlish- 
ment  ? — which  was  most  capable  of  being 
enlarged  in  war  ?  80,000  men  were  requir- 
ed, and  the  question  was,  which  is  easiest, 
to  raise  some  force  of  12,000  regulars  to 
80,000,  or  convert  your  80,000  militiamen 
into  soldiers  ?  In  the  years  1845  and 
1846,  when  Lord  Hardinge  fought  his 
great  battles  in  India,  and  when  the  East 
India  Company  were  enlisting  as  rapidly  as 
they  could,  during  that  period,  from  the 
Ist  of  January  to  the  31st  of  December, 
the  largest  numher  raised  was  22,000  men. 
At  that  rate,  they  would  be  three  years 
getting  up  their  force  to  the  required  num- 
ber. Everything  in  this  question  would 
depend  upon  the  value  of  militiamen,  and 
their  capability  of  being  trained  into  regu- 
lar soldiers.  Reference  had  been  made  to 
the  opinion  of  General  Cadwallader;  but 
the  opinions  quoted  as  his  had  little  to  do 
with  the  subject  they  were  now  discussing, 
for  no  one  pretended  that  one  day's  train- 
ing could  make  a  soldier.  But  the  ques- 
tion as  regarded  the  militia  was  not  one  of 
speculation  with  them,  for  they  had  the 
ej[perience  of  past  results  to  guide  them. 
Before  referring  to  these,  however,  he 
begged  to  say  that  ho  had  no  prejudice 
against  a  standing  army  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  unconstitutional.  That  time  had 
gone  by.  Neither  had  he  any  peculiar  af- 
fection for  a  militia,  though  he  should  like 
to  see  it  established  as  a  sort  of  army  of 
reserve.  Was  the  militia  a  useless  force 
during  the  late  war?  Did  it  or  did  it 
not  coniribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
regular  Army?  From  first  to  last  100,000 
men  volunteered  from  the  militia  into  the 
line.  In  1813  no  fewer  than  19,000 
men  went  over  from  the  militia  into  the 
line.  At  Albuera,  at  Badajoz,  in  Portu- 
gal, in  Egypt,  they  covered  the  ground 
and  acted  with  their  choicest  troops.  And 
had  it  not  been  proved  that  our  military 
system  derived  great  advantage  from  the 
militia  ?  They  were  found  of  the  greatest 
assistance.  Later,  again,  take  the  instance 
of  Waterloo :  it  would  surprise  the  House 
if  they  inquired  how  our  forces  were  com- 
posed there.  At  Waterloo  we  had  but 
18,000  infantry  of  the  line,  and  a  majority 
of  those  were  militiamen  who  had  volun- 
teered into  the  line.  There  was  the  Ger- 
man Legion  certainly,  than  whom  no  finer 
troops  existed;  but  the  Hanoverians  and 
the  Brunswickers  were  militiamen.  Well, 
then,  let  them  not  say  that  a  militia  was  a 
useless  force.     Those  who  opposed  the  Bill 


spoke  of  the  militia  in  two  different  ways. 
One  party  said  that  they  were  about  to 
turn  dangerous  citizens  into  trained  soldiers; 
the  other,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  Call 
them  soldiers.  Now,  be  took  it  that  they 
were  either  trained  or  not;  if  the  latter, 
they  were  not  dangerous,  but  if  they  were 
trained  they  could  not  be  useless.  With 
reference  to  the  particular  measure  before 
them,  he  greatly  regretted  that  this  Bil 
did  not  consolidate  the  law  respecting  the 
militia,  and  he  thought  there  were  several 
points  in  which  it  could  be  materially 
improved.  His  impression  was,  that  if 
they  did  not  ask  for  too  many  men 
in  the  first  instance,  they  might  get  the 
force  required  entirely  from  volunteers. 
'They  had  experience  from  the  past.  In 
1809,  in  1810,  and  in  1812  and  1813, 
the  militia  was  raised  by  bounty.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  said  that 
those  were  the  dark  ages  of  George  III., 
and  that  we  did  not  take  the  same  interest 
in  the  national  welfare  of  the  country  now. 
But  1831  was  not  in  the  dark  ages,  and 
yet  Colonel  Wood,  well  known  to  that 
House,  raised  in  that  year  1,100  men  from 
Middlesex  entirely  by  bounty,  and  without 
ballot.  He  (Mr.  S.  Herbert)  did  not  see, 
therefore,  why  there  should  not  be  as  great 
facility  in  raising  these  men  now  as  then. 
In  considering  this  question  they  ought 
not  to  overlook  the  great  reason  why  they 
could  maintain  the  militia  when  they  could 
not  an  increase  of  the  regular  Army.  He 
saw  it  lately  stated  with  great  force  in  the 
press,  that  the  chief  difficulties  as  regarded 
the  standing  Army  were  difficulties  arising 
from  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  that  House  they  had  got  into 
the  habit  of  not  speaking  the  truth  on 
these  subjects.  They  did  not  tell  the 
country  what  it  wanted;  they  did  not  claim 
from  it  the  sacrifices  that  were  required, 
because  to  do  so  would  produce  unpopu- 
larity. This  was  neither  right  nor  neces- 
sauy.  Often  and  often  they  had  seen  that 
when  popular  opposition  to  such  reasonable 
demands  was,  strenuously  resisted,  it  died 
away.  He  remembered  well  the  desperate 
opposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Fins- 
bury  to  the  Bill  for  enrolling  the  pensioners 
— how,  night  after  night,  they  had  divi- 
sions against  what  they  were  told  was  a 
most  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  mea- 
sure. But  that  Bill  had  been  carried  into 
effect  with  complete  success,  and  it  was 
acknowledged  even  by  its  opponents  to  have 
been  attended  with  none  of  the  ill  effects 
which  they  had  predicted.      He  must  say^ 
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Lord  modifjinghiBprecoDceiTed  opinion,  and 
to  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  what- 
erer  might  be  the  necessity  for  measures 
of  defence,  that  necessity  was  not  imme- 
diate. He  (Mr.  Roebuck)  believed  that 
there  was  a  vague  manner  of  talking  about 
that  question.  He  wanted  to  know  out  of 
what  that  necessity  arose  ?  How  was  it 
that  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Members  of  one  particular  school,  when 
talking  together  in  private  upon  that  sub- 
ject, spoke  only  of  one  people,  and  pointed 
only  at  one  man.  The  French  were  the 
people — the  President  of  France  was  the 
man.  We  knew  that  there  unfortunately 
existed  in  the  minds  of  the  French  people 
a  feeling  of  jealousy  regarding  this  country, 
which  a  bad  man  might  take  advantage  of, 
and  we  all  knew  that  the  bad  man  was 
now  in  power.  [An  expression  of  dissent.] 
It  was  all  very  well  to  say  •*  No,"  but  that 
was  not  what  we  said  to  one  another  in 
private.  Away  with  pretences !  We  all 
knew  th&t  there  was  a  man  now  in  power 
in  France  who  had  arrived  at  the  posses- 
sion of  power  by  breaking  through  all  the 
sanctions  by  which  men  were  ordinarily 
bound.  We  knew  that  he  could  only  re- 
tain possession  of  power  by  pandering  to 
the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  and  we 
knew  that  one  of  the  strongest  of  those 

Prejudices  was,  unfortunately,  that  to  which 
e  had  referred,  namely,  a  jealousy  of  this 
country.  He  had  a  large  army,  and  on 
that  army  depended  his  power.  Upon 
that  army  his  power  rested;  and  we  all 
felt,  and  he  dared  any  one  to  deny  it,  that 
his  popularity  with  the  army  might  be 
indefinitely  increased  by  undertaking  the 
invasion  of  England.  It  was  absurd  not 
to  speak  the  truth.  This,  then,  was  the 
difficulty  before  us.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  London  did  not  state  this  diffi- 
culty when  he  brought  forward  his  Militia 
Bill;  but  did  he  not  mean  it  ?  Was  it  not 
also  meant  by  those  who  had  broup^ht  for- 
ward the  present  Militia  Bill?  We  had 
no  fear  of  invasion  before  1848;  we  had 
no  fear  before  the  President  possessed  him- 
self of  supreme  power.  [Mr,  M.  Gibson 
said,  that  a  Militia  Bill  had  been  introduced 
before  that  period.  ]  Why  should  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  interrupt  him?  He  had 
listened  to  him  with  the  utmost  patience. 
Let  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  imitate  his 
patience.  To  please  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman he  would  put  the  case  hypotheti- 
cally.  Supposing,  then,  that  a  bad  man 
were  in  possession  of  power  in  France ; 
supposing,  then,  that  he  had  an  army  of 
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500,000  men  within  twenty  niOes  of  on 
coast — supposing  that  he  rnded  orer  a  peo- 
ple jealous  of  our  country,  and  buniiig 
with  desire  to  avenge  past  revf 
posing  they  had  arrived  at  a  period  of 
world  when  the  means  of  military  aggret- 
sion  had  been  immeasorably  inereaaed— 
then  came  the  question,  what  were  ther  to 
do  under  those  circnmstances  ?  AllosuMi 
had  been  made  to  the  eyenta  of  the  jev 
1804.  There  was  then,  as  the  mler  of 
France,  a  man  with  a  mind  gigantie  ahnoit 
beyond  conception — ^the  first  general  tiia 
world  ever  knew,  commanding  an  am 
whose  exploits  had  never  been  aarpaoei 
But  let  them  recollect  that  it  was  tibe 
mere  accident  of  Vilienenye  not  being  boU 
enough  to  cross  the  Channel  that  TCeraitol 
Napoleon  landing  in  England.  That  w» 
a  point  which  was  not  to  be  dealt  with 
lightly.  He  assembled  an  army  of  60,000 
men  on  the  French  coast,  and  eoold  have 
embarked  them  in  his  flotilla  in  twea^ 
minutes.  To  the  completion  of  his  desn 
only  twenty-four  hours'  command  of  the 
Channel  was  necessary.  There  were  then 
the  man  and  the  army;  but  the  tweiity-> 
four  hours'  command  of  the  Channel  wai 
wanting.  Now  there  were  the  man  sol 
the  army,  and — owing  to  the  applicatioB 
of  steam  to  the  purposes  of  marine— Ihe 
twenty-four  hours  command  of  the  Chaniid 
was  no  longer  indispensable.  Persons  talksl 
about  the  doctrines  of  peace,  and  pam- 
phlets were  sent  to  him  by  the  score,  innim- 
ing  him  that  he  ought  on  all  occanons  to 
act  in  accordance  with  those  doctrines. 
Now,  he  wished  to  know  what  prevented 
his  being  knocked  down  and  robbed  as  he 
walked  the  streets  ?  Was  he  indebted  fat 
his  safety  to  the  influence  of  gospel  truth, 
or  the  dread  of  the  police  ?  It  was  hb  be- 
lief that  peace  was  promoted  by  making  it 
exceedingly  dangerous  for  anyone  to attoiek 
U9.  Only  that  morning  he  had  been  fa- 
voured with  a  peace  offering  in  the  fbnn 
of  a  pamphlet,  in  which  the  writer  gravdy 
recommended  that  in  the  event  of  the 
French  invading  this  country  we  should 
quietly  submit  to  the  infliction,  in  the  as- 
surance that  at  the  end  of  Uiree  or  four 
years  our  invaders  would  become  ashamed 
of  their  conduct,  retire,  and  make  us  a 
liberal  compensation  for  the  injury  done  to 
us !  This  was  the  sort  of  stuff  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  (Ur. 
Cobden)  patronised  so  much.  The  writer 
of  the  pamphlet  carried  his  peace  doctrine 
to  the  full  extent;  and  his  consistency  in 
that  respect  contrasted  favourably  with  the 
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half-and-half   bet  wis  t-aud-bet  ween    policy 
of  other  peace  advocates.      Mankind  was 
still  governed  by  the  same  passions  which 
had  always  influenced  them ;  and  it  behoved 
us  to  be  on  our  guard,  instead  of  allowing 
ourselves  to  be  lulled  into  a  false  security. 
England,  rich   almost   beyond  imagining, 
offered  powerful  temptations  to  other  na- 
tions.    It  was  not  his  wish  to  doubt  the 
goodness  of  human  nature,  but,  referring 
to   history,    he   found   that   every  nation 
rich  and    tempting,  but   weak,  had    suc- 
cumbed  to    an   invader.      He  wanted  to 
see  our  great  and  civilised  country  carry- 
ing out  its  peaceful  mission ;  but  at  the 
«ame   time   saying  to  all  nations  of  the 
elfcrth,  "  Touch  me,  if  you  dare ! "    So  well 
prepared,  so  well  guarded  against  the  possi- 
bility of  attack,  that  no  man,  no  body  of 
men,  would  venture  to  intrude  on  our  shores. 
Only  conceive  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence, not  merely  to  England,  but  to  man- 
kind at  large,  of  the  occupation  of  London 
but  for  twelve  hours  by  an  invading  force. 
Don't  tell  him  this  was  not  likely  to  happen. 
Let  him  call   to   the  recollection   of  the 
House,  that  London  was  the  only  capital 
in  Europe  in  which  French  armies  had  not 
planted   themselves.      Those   armies   had 
roamed  through  Europe,  checked  only,  first 
by  frost,   and  secondly  by  England ;  and 
let  the  House  be  well  assured  that  France 
bad  not  forgotten  this  latter  check,  but 
was,  on  the  contrary,  now  more  than  ever 
eager  to  have  their  revenge.     [Cries  of 
•*  Oh,  oh  !"]     Gentlemen  might  affect  to 
scout  this  statement;  but  there  was  not  a 
man  there  who  heard  it  that  did  not  in  his 
heart  believe  it.     Yes,  there  was  danger, 
and  great  danger,  aye,  and  immediate  dan- 
ger; and  speaking,  not  as  an  individual, 
but  as  a  man  interested  in  the  destinies  of 
humanity,  as  a  friend  of  the  people,  he 
called  upon  the  Parliament  to  strengthen 
England,  not  for  the  purpose  af  aggressive 
warfare,  but  of  national  defence.  The  ques* 
tion  was,  how  could  this  best  be  done;  how 
could  the  manifest  danger  be  most  effec- 
tually provided  against  ?  Did  he  agree  with 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London 
that  a  militia  was  th^  best  mode?     No. 
In  his  belief  the  best  mode  would  be,  first, 
to  make  our  present  Navy  aud  Army  pro- 
perly available.     As  it  was,  the  large  body 
of  that  Navy  were,  he  believed,  cruising 
about  in  the  Mediterranean.     What  did  it 
do  there?     That  was  one  thing  he  wanted 
particularly  to  know.     The  French,  it  was 
said,  wanted  to  make  the  Mediterranean  a 
French  lake;  but  this  was  no  answer  to  the 


question.    What  was  the  great  bulk  of  our 
naval  establishment  doing  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ?     No  doubt,  again,  the  Mediterra- 
nean was  an  exceedingly  pleasant  cruising 
ground;  but  that  was  no  reason  why,  in  the 
danger  which  the  noble  Lord  had  allowed, 
and  the  Government  proclaimed  by  their 
Bill,  the  great  mass  of  our  Navy  should  be 
cruising  there.     Why  was  not  that  Navy, 
or  most  part  of  it,  in  the  Channel  ?     That 
was  the  first  question.     The  next  question 
was,  why  were  our  Colonies  so  governed 
that  we  must  have  so  large  a  proportion  of 
our  military  establishments  abroad  ?     Let 
these  two  questions  be  answered,  as  essen- 
tial  preliminaries  to  the  solution  of  the 
main  question — what  is  best  to  be  done  to 
avert  the  admitted  danger  ?     In  his  opin- 
ion, fighting  being  very  much  like  any  other 
business,  he  who  was  bred  to  it  fought  best. 
He  had  no  faith  in  the  military  capacity  of 
what  was  called  a  militia.    The  noble  Lord 
(Lord  John  Russell),  when  he  introduced 
the  first  Militia  Bill,  observed  that  the  art 
of  war,  like  almost  every  other  art,  was 
now  wonderfully  improved  ;  and  undouJ)t- 
edly  there  never  was  such  a  marked  dis- 
tinction between  the  rabble  and  an  army  as 
there  was  now.  Therefore,  if  dangeiy threat- 
ened  us,   and   our   defences   were  to  be 
strengthened,  the  first  thing  to  be  done, 
after  taking   care  that  the  power  we  al- 
ready had  was  properly  employed,  was  to 
increase  our  national  Army.     It  was  said 
there  was   danger  to  the   State  from  a 
standing   Army.      Now,  taking  France, 
for  example,  he  believed  that  the  army  of 
France  expressed,  at  this  moment,  the  opin- 
ion of  France,  and  that  the  Government 
now  established  in  France  was  exactly  what 
the  French  people  wanted.     So  have  an 
army  in  England  fairly  composed,   as  an 
English  army  should  be,  and  he,  for  one, 
should  have  no  fear  for  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
land.    On  the  other  hand,  it  was  said  that 
the  best  way  would  be  to  have  a  militia; 
and  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiver- 
ton (Viscount  Palmerston),  in  his  highly 
artistic  speech  the  other  night,  asserted, 
despite  of  his  long  experience  of  human 
nature,  and  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart, 
that  there  was  such  a  wonderful  degree  of 
virtue  in  mnnkind,  and  more  especially  in 
English  kind,  that  militiamen,  once  en- 
rolled, would  be,  for  the  far  greater  part, 
found  when  and  where  they  were  wanted. 
Now,  did  the  noble  Lord  really  think  this  ? 
Did  he  really  believe  that  the  people  who 
would  be  brought  together  under  the  Mi- 
litia Bill,  for  a  bounty  of  say  61,,  would  be» 
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as  »  class,  people  irbo  would  be  found  when 
wanted  ?  The  noble  Lord  might,  under  the 
immediAte  inflaence  of  some  singular  send- 
roentalitj,  have  thought  this  when  he  said 
it,  but  it  was  rerj  questionable  whether 
there  were  twentj  other  men  in  the  House 
to  agree  with  him.  If  the  militiamen  con- 
templated  were  not  men  who  would  be  forth- 
coming when  wanted,  where  was  the  use  of 
a  militia?  Now,  let  him  suggest  his  plan. 
Let  there  be  an  addition  made  to  the  stand- 
ing Army  of  some  10,000  or  12,000  men, 
to  form  skeleton  regiments :  this  done,  upon 
the  least  manifestation  of  invasion,  these 
skeleton  regiments  could  with  facility  be 
filled  up,  and  you  would  hare^at  once  an 
addition  to  your  effectiTe  Army  of  100,000 
men.  Multitudes  of  men  had  proposed  to 
enrol  themselres  as  Tolunteers ;  why  had 
not  the  offer  been  accepted  ?  Where  would 
hare  been  the  danger  from  such  men  as 
those?  In  employing  them,  it  could  not 
be  said  that  you  were  putting  muskets  or 
rifles  into  the  hands  of  the  rabble,  for  the 
persons  who  came  forward  and  proposed  to 
form  rifle  clubs  were  persons  who  had  their 
own  rifles,  and  who  had  more  or  less  of 
leisure,  and  who  were  willing  to  apply  a 
portion  of  that  leisure  to  the  competent 
acquisition  of  military  training  and  know- 
ledge. You  would  hare  had  100,000  of 
these  men  under  arms  if  you  had  chosen  to 
meet  their  proffers.  For  all  the  reasons  he 
had  stated,  he  could  not  support  this  Bill. 
There  was  danger,  and  immediate  danger, 
no  doubt;  but  the  proposed  militia  was  not 
the  best  mode  of  meeting  it;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  would  do  far  more  mischief  than 
good. 

Mb.  WALPOLE  :  Sir,  I  agree  with 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  has 
jast  addressed  the  House,  that  there  are 
two  objections  raised  to  this  measure,  one 
of  which  has  been  argued  more  faintly, 
while  the  other  has  been  argued  much  more 
boldly;  but  both  of  them,  I  think,  most  un- 
successfully. In  the  first  place,  it  has  been 
denied  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  such 
a  measure  as  this,  in  order  that  you  may 
put  this  great  Kingdom  in  a  proper  state 
of  defence;  and,  secondly,  it  is  contended, 
that,  even  assuming  such  a  necessity  to 
exist,  this  is  not  the  mode  nor  is  this  the 
time  in  which  that  object  can  be  best  ac- 
complished. Now  I  think  the  necessity  is 
proved;  not,  indeed,  because  there  is  in  a 
bouring  country  the  assumed  possi- 
j,  if  not  probability,  according  to  the 
.  and  learned  Gentleman,  of  direct  in- 
Q     n  us;  for  the  hon.  and  learned 
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Gentleman  will  reeolleei  that  the  first 
time  the  militia  was  proposed  was  long 
before  the  present  President  o€  Franee 
had  been  placed  in  the  positioa  witieh 
he  now  occupies ;  it  was  proposed  in 
1846  by  the  Goremment  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  again  by  the  Croremment  of 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  in  1847  and 
1848;  and  it  is  therefore  idle  to  contend 
that  this  measure  is  now  brought  for- 
ward in  the  fear  of  any  particular  cimun- 
stances  which  are  peculiarly  applicable  to 
this  particular  period.  How,  then,  is  the 
necessity  proved?  First  of  all,  we  hare 
the  highest  military  authorities  in  the 
country  declaring  that  something  must  be 
done  to  put  the  country  in  a  better  state  of 
defence;  secondly,  we  hare  the  fact,  thai 
two  successive  Governments  have  upon  ma- 
ture consideration  felt  it  to  be  their  impera- 
tive duty  to  see  that  this  is  done  in  some  way 
or  other  br  some  means  more  effective  than 
any  at  present  existing;  and,  thirdly,  we 
have  the  fact  so  forcibly  urged  on  more 
than  one  occasion  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate bv  the  noble  Member  for  Tirertoo 
(Viscount  Palmerston)  that  the  inreotioa 
\  and  improvement  of  steam  navigation  has 
i  rendered  incursion  at  least,  if  not  inTaskm, 
'•  so  much  more  practicable  than  it  ever  was 
before,  that  I  venture  to  affirm,  nonavj, 
however  numerous  and  powerful,  could  be 
certain,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, to  secure  us  from  such  inearsioQ 
or  invasion,  without  the  thoroughly  effec- 
tive co-operation  of  a  competent  foree  to 
cover  us  on  shore.  Such  are  the  facts 
which  prove  the  necessity  of  the  measure 
we  propose  now  as  to  the  mode  by  which 
it  can  be  met.  It  was  said,  by  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Officer  who  moved  tiie  Amend- 
ment upon  the  Motion,  that  the  necessity 
can  be  met,  either  by  concentrating  oar 
forces  at  home,  or,  if  more  be  required, 
by  withdrawing  our  troops,  or  a  great  por- 
tion of  them,  away  from  the  colonies.  Sir, 
I  think  both  these  propositions  have  been 
met  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  I  own  I 
am  surprised  that  any  officer,  much  less 
one  of  the  great  experience  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  General,  should  take  the  view 
that  he  has  adopted.  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  a  mere  civilian  had  started  the 
idea  that  you  might  put  upon  paper  60,000 
men,  and  plant  them  to  meet  60,000  men 
landed  on  our  shores,  and  say  we  will  see 
whether  these  men  will  not  be  ready  to 
defend  our  homes.  I  think  that  if  the  emer- 
gency should  arise,  it  will  be  found  that 
you  cannot  denude  Ireland  any  more  than 
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?m  can  strip  the  colonies  of  their  troops, 
ou  are  hound  to  protect  that  country  as 
well  as  this.  The  20,000  men  in  Ireland 
must  remain  there.  The  5,000  men  of 
the  coast  guard,  as  has  heen  well  shown 
bj  the  right  hon  Memher  for  South  Wilt- 
shire (Mr.  S.  Herhert)  to-night,  must  pro- 
tect our  reyenue  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace. 
[Sir  DeL.  Evans:  I  said  nothing  ahout 
them.]  Well,  then,  it  was  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  seconded  the  Amendment. 
And  surely,  again,  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Memher  cannot  seriously  mean  that  the 
10,000  men  of  the  dockyard  battalions  are 
to  he  withdrawn  from  the  points  which  so 
peculiarly  require  their  protection  ?  No ; 
with  all  due  deference  to  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Officer,  I  adhere  to  the  state.nents 
which  I  made  in  proposing  the  measure ; 
statements  which  are  under  rather  than 
oyer  the  mark;  and  I  repeat,  emphati- 
cally, the  opinion  which  I  expressed  that 
to  meet  such  a  danger  as  that  suggested, 
we  should  not  he  prepared  with  an  effec- 
tiye  force  of  as  many  as  25,000  men. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  says  we 
can  withdraw  troops  from  the  colonies; 
but  I  contend  that  we  sVould  be  no  more 
justified  in  leaving  these  extremities  of 
the  empire  undefended,  than  we  should 
be  in  leaving  Ireland  undefended.  If, 
however,  I  were  to  discuss  that  question 
on  its  merits,  I  might  say,  looking  at 
the  40,000  men  in  your  colonial  posses- 
sions, and  seeing  where  they  are  distri- 
buted, it  would  be  difficult  to  put  your 
finger  on  any  one  colony  from  which  you 
could  draw  any  large  number  of  men.  To 
some  of  the  colonies  your  countrymen  haye 
gone  out  as  emigrants,  and  you  are  hound 
to  protect  them.  In  some  you  are  in  the 
midst  of  foreigners,  more  or  less  opposed 
to  you,  and  you  cannot  leave  those  colo- 
nies without  protection  ;  and  some  are 
bounded  by  large  and  powerful  countries, 
and  you  cannot  and  ought  not  to  leave 
them  defenceless.  But  you  will  find  a 
great  part  of  your  possessions,  coming 
under  the  head  of  colonial  possessions,  are 
military  stations  and  maritime  outposts, 
such  as  Gibraltar,  Malta,  the  Ionian  Is- 
lands, the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Bermuda, 
Labnan,  &c.,  and  if  you  withdraw  your 
troops  from  them,  you  might  as  well  give 
up  the  whole  of  your  colonial  possessions. 
Now,  I  think  I  have  shown  the  House  the 
necessity  which  justifies  the  present  mea- 
sure; and  I  think,  too,  I  have  shown  that 
joa  cannot  meet  that  necessity  either  by  a 
redistribution  or  concentration  of  forces. 


or  by  the  withdrawal  of  your  troops  from 
the  colonies.  Something  has  been  said  by 
an  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  about  the  best 
way  of  providing  for  these  matters,  namely, 
by  encouraging  commerce,  and  promoting 
the  arts  of  peace.  Why,  we  are  for  peace, 
if  we  can  only  have  it ;  and  here,  again,  I 
say  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Sheffield  (Mr.  Roebuck),  that  the  best 
way  to  maintain  peace  is  always  to  be 
prepared  to  meet  those  who  would  invade 
it.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  you 
can  maintain  it ;  and  as  for  those  who 
think  the  contrary,  perbaps  I  may  remind 
them  of  the  quaint  and  appropriate  phrase 
of  an  ancient  author,  who  said  he  would 
wish  no  harm  to  those  who  would  take 
away  from  men  all  power  of  self-preserva- 
tion, and  who  would  leave  mankind  as  de- 
fenceless in  the  world  as  when  they  first 
came  into  it;  but  if  he  were  to  wish  them 
harm  he  could  not  wish  them  greater  than 
this,  that,  when  attacked,  they  should  feel 
the  full  force  of  their  own  doctrine.  Let 
me  now  address  myself  to  the  next  point, 
namely,  assuming  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing for  defence,  what  are  the  best  means, 
as  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Coventry 
(Mr.  Ellice)  said  early  this  evening,  by 
which  you  can  best  provide  for  that  de- 
fence ?  Now,  several  means  had  been  sug- 
gested by  different  Gentlemen.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Roebuck)  sug- 
gested an  increase  of  the  Navy;  others  have 
suggested  an  increase  of  the  Army;  and 
the  hon.  Member  who  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment suggested  a  large  addition  to  our 
pensioners.  An  hon.  and  gallant  General 
suggested  the  encouragement  of  volun- 
teers; and  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
John  Russell)  would  still  go  back  to  his 
local  militia.  I  will  say  a  few  words  on 
each  of  these  points.  With  respect  to  the 
increase  of  our  Navy —  [Mr.  Roebuck  :  I 
said  I  wished  to  see  an  increase  of  the 
Army.]  If  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
did  not  mean  the  Navy,  I  will  not  discuss 
that  point,  as  I  wish  to  compress  my  obser- 
vations within  the  smallest  possible  space, 
and  I  will  proceed  to  the  suggestion  for  an 
increase  of  the  Army.  I  think  that  pro- 
position has  been  answered  over  and  over 
again.  Suppose  we  had  come  down  to  the 
House  and  asked  to  add  20,000  men  to  our 
Army,  what  would  have  been  said  of  us  ? 
You  would  have  said,  *•  Here  is  a  consti- 
tutional Ministry  increasing  the  standing 
Army  !  Here  are  people  wishing  to  assert 
military  power  in  this  country  I"  That  is 
the  way  in  which  we  should  have  been  met; 
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and  we  should  have  heen  taunted  with  pro- 
posing an  increase  of  the  Army  instead  of 
a  militia,  not  because  you  desired  the  one, 
but  wished  to  oppose  the  other.     If,  how- 
ever, the  question  is  to  be  seriously  argued, 
I  see  two  objections  to  the  mode  of  defend- 
ing the  country  by  increasing  the  Army, 
which  are  quite  unanswerable.     The  first 
is,  that  if  you  go  on  increasing  the  Army, 
other  countries  will  do  the  same.     They 
will  make  preparations  to  meet  your  pre- 
parations, and  so  you  will  go  on,  each  in- 
creasing the  force  to  such  an  extent  against 
the  other,  that  these  preparations  would 
become  an  incumbrance   to  the   country 
instead  of  a  defence.     But  there  is  ano- 
ther objection  still  stronger.      The  House 
of  Commons  will  notquietly  submit  for  many 
years,  and  I  think  rightly,  to  a  large  increase 
of  the  regular  Army,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that   such  increase   is  wanted  for  a  per- 
manent purpose  and  for  daily  use;  and  not, 
as  the  militia  is  required  for,  to  meet  an 
emergency,  which  might  not  rise  for  many 
months  or  years.     It  was  well  observed  by 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  this  House  is 
constantly  in  the  habit  of  having  hot  fits 
and  cold  fits,  as  regards  its  expenditure. 
When  under  the  influence  of  the  hot  fit,  the 
House  is  then  liberal  to  an  extreme;  but 
some  pressure  is  applied  to  the  House,  and 
then  comes  a  cold  fit,  and  a  rage  for  econ- 
omy, amounting  even  to  parsimony,  rapidly 
follows.     That  is  not  the  way  in  which  a 
great  country  like  this  ought  to  be  go- 
verned; and,  if  you  want  a  force  to  protect 
you,  you  ought  tobe  sure  that  that-  force 
will  be  ready  and  at  hand  in  case  an  emer- 
gency should   arise    which   requires    and 
justifies  you  in  calling  it  out.     It|maybe 
said  that  the  militia  will  not  furnish  you 
with  a  body  of  men  which  you  may  rely 
on   as   a  trained    and   disciplined    army. 
True  it  will  not  ;  but  that  is  not  the  ob- 
lect  of  the  militia.    The  object  of  a  mi- 
litia is  to  have  a  body  of  men  partly  train- 
ed,  drilled,    and  equipped   for   duty,  and 
knowing  their  posts  in  case  danger  arises. 
These  are  grounds  which  justify  a  militia 
as  contradistinguished  from  those  which  jus- 
tify an  increase  in  the  regular  Army.    The 
next  point  to  which  I  shall  refer  is  the  sug- 
gestion for  a  large  addition  of  the  pensioners, 
suggested  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  sec- 
onded  the  Amendment  (Mr.  Rich).     We 
were  told  that  we  have  60,000  and  odd 
pensioners  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It 
is  true  enough  that  in  Great  Britain  you 
have  43,000  pensioners,  but  what  is  their 
age  ?  The  pensioners  are  men  who  become 
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pensioners  in  consequence  of  some  bodily 
infirmity,  and  are  mostly  mutilated  with 
wounds.  But  what  is  the  age  of  these  men 
on  whom  you  are  told  to  rely  ?  Out  of  the 
43,000  in  Great  Britain,  not  1,860  are 
under  the  age  of  forty-six  years  :  all  the 
rest  are  above  that  age,  and  above  the  age 
of  seventy  years  there  are  4,800.  That  is  a 
force  you  cannot  have  recourse  to  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country,  not  would  it  be  fair  to 
those  pensioners  to  draw  them  away  from  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country,  with  their  weight 
of  years  upon  them,  to  defend  you  from  ag- 
gression, when  you  have  the  opportunity  of 
calling  upon  younger  and  abler  men  for  the 
service. 

Mr.  rich  said,  he  was  anxious  to  ex- 
plain, that  in  the  proposal  he  made,  he  re- 
ferred to  drawing  pensioners,  not  from  the 
existing  body,  but  from  the  Army,  accord- 
ing to  modifications  which  he  explained  at 
the  time. 

Mr.  walpole  :  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  the  proposition  which  has  been  suggest- 
ed with  regard  to  volunteers.     The  main 
object  which  you  ought  to  have  in  view 
with  reference  to  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try, is  to  obtain  a  force  which  you  can  per- 
manently rely  on.     You  ought  to  be  able 
to  secure  to  yourselves  a  body  of  men  for 
the  whole  period  during  which  they  should 
be  trained  and  disciplined;  otherwise,  when 
the  time  came,  and  their  services  were  re- 
quired, instead  of  having  them  so  trained 
and  disciplined,  you  would  find   that  jou 
would  only  have  recourse  to  a  fluctuating 
body   of    men   who    had    not    served  in 
the  same  ranks,  or  under  the  same  com- 
manders.    You  could  not  have  men  pro- 
perly trained  and  disciplined  under  the  vo- 
lunteer system  ;  because,  at  any  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  very  principle  upon  which 
they  enlist,  the  men  may  go  away  when 
they  please  from  the  service.     You  may 
rely  on  them  as  long  as  their  enthusiasm 
was  excited   by  the  sense  of  immediate 
danger;  but  when  that    passed   away,  1 
will  not  say  their  patriotism  would  pass 
away,  but  the  necessity  of  continuing  to 
volunteer  their  services  would  be  felt  to  be 
gone,  and,  consequently,  if  they  returned, 
as  they  probably  would  in  the  course  of 
time,  you  could  not  rely  on  such  a  body 
as   a  permanent  force.      It  is  always  a 
popular   topic   to   talk  of  the  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  to  say  that 
on  those  you  can  rely  against  any  enemy 
who   should    be   bold   enough   to    invade 
our  shores.      We  all  agree  in  that;    but 
let  the  House  remember  the  words    of 
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tbe  Duko  of  WellingtoD,  contained  in  that 

celebrated  letter  which  has  already  been 

alluded  to  in  the  course  of  this  debate  : — 

''We  bear  a  great  deal  of  the  spirit  of  the 
people  of  Enghind,  for  which  no  man  entertains  a 
higher  respect  than  I  do.  But,  unorganised,  un- 
diMiplined,  without  systematic  subordination  es- 
tablished and  well  understood,  this  spirit,  opposed 
to  the  fire  of  musketry  and  cannon,  and  to  sabres 
and  bayonets  of  disciplined  troops,  would  only 
expose  those  animated  by  such  spirit  to  confusion 
and  destruction." 

These  are  words  which  we  ought  not  to  forget. 
Hftving  then  disposed  of  these  propositions, 
I  shall  now  approach  the  last  proposition 
made  bj  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  which 
was  to  have  his  own  plan  of  a  local  militia 
again.  Now,  the  noble  Lord  will  forgive  me 
for  saying  that  I  think  he  has  rather  too 
highly  coloured  his  own  plan,  and  put  our 
plan  too  much  in  the  shade.  He  said  that 
our  plan  was  oppressive  and  severe,  and  that 
the  men  would  not  be  a  welKdisciplined 
body,  as  they  would  be  by  his  own  plan,  for 
by  that  plan  he  would  provide  men  of  spirit, 
courage,  and  moral  energy.  By  our  plan 
he  said  the  men  would  be  nothing  but 
mercenaries,  and  they  would  take  the 
bounty,  and  then  make  their  way  to  the 
United  States.  That  is  the  colouring  put 
on  our  plan  when  the  noble  Lord  painted 
the  picture  so  highly.  1  am  sorry  to  be 
compelled  to  do  away  with  the  impression 
which  the  noble  Lord's  statement  was  cal- 
culated to  make,  but  which  is  not  burne 
out  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  two 
measures.  First,  with  regard  to  the  com- 
parative severity  of  these  two  plans.  By 
the  noble  Lord  s  plan  every  man  was  to 
be  drawn  by  ballot  unless  a  sufficient 
cumber  of  volunteers  offered  their  services 
by  the  bribe  of  having  to  serve  three 
years  instead  of  four.  But  by  our  plan 
the  men  are  not  to  be  drawn  by  ballot ; 
they  are  invited  to  offer  their  services  as 
volunteers  in  consideration  of  a  bountv. 
Therefore,  1  think  that  the  noble  Lord's 
plan  is  more  severe  than  ours.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  all.  By  the  noble  Lord's 
plan,  the  men  were  to  be  drawn  from  a 
limited  number — for  the  first  year,  from 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
three,  and  in  succeeding  years  from  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-one.  Now, 
by  our  plan,  if  you  go  to  the  ballot,  which 
possibly  may  not  be  needed,  you  are  to 
draw  the  men  from  an  extended  area, 
from  between  the  years  of  eighteen  and 
thirty-five ;  and  it  requires  little  reason- 
ing to  show  that  the  pressure  on  a 
small   base   must   be  greater  than  on  a 


more  extended  one.  Then,  with  respect 
to  training  and  discipline,  I  own  I  was  so 
astonished  at  what  the  noble  Lord  said, 
that  I  referred  to  Hansard  to  see  whether 
or  not  I  had  forgotten  what  had  fallen 
from  him  ;  and  1  found  that,  by  the  noble 
Lord's  plan,  the  men  were  to  be  drilled  for 
twenty-eight  days  in  the  first  year,  and  four- 
teen days  in  the  next.  By  our  plan  the  men 
are  ordinarily  to  be  trained  for  twenty-one 
days  in  every  year,  and,  upon  a  necessity, 
for  seven  weeks ;  but  there  is  this  provi- 
sion, which  greatly  mitigates  that  arrange- 
ment, namely,  that  in  case  the  training 
may  not  be  necessary,  or  in  case  there 
should  be  a  great  demand  for  labour,  then 
the  drill  in  any  year  may  be  reduced  to  three 
days.  1  think  that  shows  that  our  plan  is 
not  quite  so  severe.  Now  as  to  the  moral 
character,  energy,  and  courage  of  the  men. 
The  noble  Lord  said  that  the  men  raised 
under  the  present  Bill  would  be  individuals 
of  a  restless  spirit  and  of  a  vagabond  cha- 
racter ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  how  the 
noble  Lord  by  his  plan  would  get  those 
men  of  high  courage  and  moral  character 
of  whom  he  spoke.  The  noble  Lord  pro- 
posed to  cast  lots  for  them  ;  but  the  lot 
might  fall  on  the  weak  as  well  as  the 
strong,  and  on  the  immoral  as  well  as  the 
moral ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  what  reason 
there  is  for  supposing  that  you  would 
always  obtain  by  the  ballot  men  of  high 
courage  and  moral  character.  I  do  believe 
that  the  probability  is,  that  the  men  who 
would  offer  their  services  according  to  our 
plan  would  be  enterprising  men,  and,  if 
you  take  proper  guarantees  that  you  do  not 
have  men  who  would  take  the  bounty  and 
then  cheat  you,  you  would  probably  obtain 
a  better  class  of  men  than  those  for  whom 
lots  are  cast.  But  there  has  been  some 
mistake  upon  this  part  of  the  measure, 
which  renders  it  necessary  for  me  to  make 
one  observation.  It  has  been  said  over 
and  over  again  in  this  debate,  and  out  of 
this  House,  "  You  are  throwing  away  51, 
or  6^  on  a  man  who  would  be  a  mere 
restless  spirit  about  the  country,  and  who 
would  be  very  willing  to  take  your  money, 
but  you  would  have  no  security  that  he 
would  appear  again  when  his  services  wore 
required.  '  Those  who  make  that  statement 
ought  to  have  read  and  considered  our  Bill 
a  little  more  carefully.  They  will  find  that 
the  bounty  to  volunteers  is  to  be  subject  to 
regulations  and  provisions  imposed  by  the 
Secretary  at  War ;  that  the  names  of 
persons  so  volunteering,  and  their  places 
of  residence,  are  to  be  given  to  and  pre- 
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served  bj  the  deputy-lieutenants  and  com- 
manding officers,  and  by  them  transmitted 
to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county  ; 
and  that  the  Secretary  at  War  has  the 
power  of  prescribing  the  mode  in  which 
these  bounties  are  to  be  paid,  whether  by 
prepayments  or  postpayments — or  whether 
by  annual  instalments  or  monthly  allow- 
ances. Thal^  will  all  be  left  to  the  Exe- 
cutive Government,  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  not  be  imposed  upon.  I  hope  I 
have  now  dispossessed  the  minds  of  any 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  were  going  away 
with  the  impression  that  the  bounty  was 
to  bo  thrown  into  the  hands  of  mere  mer- 
cenaries, who  would  not  be  forthcoming 
when  required.  But  I  must  add  this 
more.  It  would  be  a  great  reflection 
on  this  country  to  suppose  that  80,000 
men  would  come  to  the  Government  and 
accept  the  bounty  of  4^,  51.,  or  6/.  a 
man,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  going 
away  with  it;  and  I  was  suprised  to  iind 
that  argument  used  most  prominently  by 
those  who  call  themselves  the  exponents  of 
the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  popular 
party.  I  do  not  think  the  men  would  be 
such  scamps.  Nor  do  I  think  you  behove 
it  yourselves,  but  you  use  that  argument 
as  you  have  used  many  others,  merely 
because  you  have  not  a  better  one  against 
the  Bill.  I  think  I  have  now  established 
the  necessity  of  some  such  measure  as 
this,  and  that  the  other  propositions  offer- 
ed to  the  House  are  not  so  good  as  that 
which  we  have  suggested,  and  that  ours 
will  be  both  popular  with  the  country,  and 
effectual  for  the  purpose.  And  I  am  not 
speaking  here  entirely  without  authority, 
for,  within  a  week  after  this  plan  was 
proposed,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  ad- 
jutant of  a  militia  regiment,  saying  that 
seventy  men  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  had 
offered  themselves  as  volunteers;  and  that 
no  doubt  the  regiment  could  be  filled  up  in 
a  fortnight.  I  have  heard  the  same  thing 
of  the  midland  counties;  and  I  believe 
that  if  this  Bill  is  allowed  to  pass  into  a 
law,  you  will  find  that,  instead  of  having 
that  oppressive  ballot  which  has  been 
spoken  of  at  public  meetings  as  the  object 
of  the  Government  measure,  you  need  not 
have  recourse  to  it  at  all.  Even  if  the 
number  is  not  filled  up  in  the  first  year, 
there  is  no  compulsion  by  this  Bill  to 
resort  to  the  ballot;  and,  although  there 
is  a  permissive  power  to  the  Queen  in 
Council  to  direct  it,  there  is  little  danger 
that  it  would  be  exercised.  There  is  only 
one  other  observation  I  wish  to  make.     It 
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was  said  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  that  this  is 
not  the  time  for  such  a  Bill  aa  this.  I 
ask  you  what  you  would  have  said  to  ut  if 
we  had  not  brought  forward  this  Bill,  and 
any  misfortune  had  befallen  this  country  ? 
Tou  had  passed  a  resolution  that  the  laws 
relating  to  the  local  militia  should  be 
amended.  If  we  had  not  brought  in  this 
Bill,  and  war  was  to  be  declared  in  any 
possible  contingency,  you  would  have 
blamed  us,  and  justly  so,  for  not  having 
made  any  provision  against  it,  and  yon 
would  have  said  that  we  as  Ministers  de- 
served to  be  impeached.  Yoa  have  no 
right,  therefore,  to  blame  ns  for  bringing 
in  this  Bill,  or  to  say  that  this  is  not  the 
best  time  for  its  introduction.  But  I  will 
give  you  another  reason  why  this  is  the 
best  time  for  bringing  in  this  measure; 
and  in  doing  so  I  must  advert  to  an  obaer- 
vation  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Liver- ' 
pool  (Mr.  Cardwell).  Sir,  I  do  not  agree 
with  him  as  to  the  full  extent  of  danger 
consequent  upon  the  refusal  of  this  Bill. 
I  do  not  say  that  because  you  rejected  this 
Bill  you  would  have  to  put  the  Militia  Law 
into  operation  by  means  of  the  ballot,  with 
all  its  rigours.  But,  I  do  say  that  if  an 
emergency  should  arise  which  required 
you  to  add  to  the  force  of  the  oountrj, 
the  Government  that  might  be  in  power, 
whether  the  present  Governncent,  or  the 
Government  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John 
Russell),  or  any  other  Government,  it 
would  be  bound  to  suspend  the  suspend- 
ing law  relating  to  the  militia,  and  to  put 
that  law  at  once  in  force  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  defend 
the  country.  Then  do  not  say  that  this  is 
an  oppressive  law.  It  is  a  mitigated  law. 
The  language  of  mitigation  runs  through- 
out it  from  the  first  section  to  the  last, 
and  I  defy  you  to  find  a  single  severe 
clause  in  it.  Every  clause  is  a  mitigating 
clause.  If  that  be  so,  I  leave  the  mea- 
sure with  some  degree  of  confidence  to 
the  judgment  of  the  House  and  of  the 
country.  I  think  I  have  shown  you  there 
is  a  necessity  for  some  increase  of  the 
national  defences.  I  believe  I  have  proved 
to  you  that  the  other  modes  suggested  are 
not  so  good,  nor  near  so  good,  as  that  we 
have  proposed;  and  I  am  confident  you 
will  find  that  if  you  reject  it,  the  occasion 
might  arise  upon  which  you  might  have 
to  put  your  militia  law  into  force  with  all  the 
rigour  and  severity  of  the  ballot;  but  that 
if  you  accept  it — improve  it  if  you  will  in 
Conunittee — ^you  are  mitigating  and  alle- 
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Tiating  the  rigours  of  that  law,  instead  of 
enforcing  them  unduly  on  the  people,  he- 
eause,  hj  your  legislation,  you  are  proceed- 
ing on  this  principle  of  voluntary  enlistment 
and  Toluntary  service,  and  you  are  not 
having  recourse  to  forced  conscription, 
which,  hy  some  contingency,  you  might  he 
compelled  to  adopt. 

Sib  De  LACY  EVANS  said,  he  was 
aware  he  had  no  right  to  reply,  hut  there 
were  some  explanations  which  he  would 
make  on  other  stages  of  the  Bill. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  315;  Noes 
165 : — Majority  150. 

List  of  Ayes. 


Adderley,  C.  B. 
Anaon,  Visct. 
Arbuthnott,  hon.  II. 
Arohdall,  Capt.  M. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Bailey,  C. 
Bailey,  J. 
BaiUie,  H.  J. 
Baird,J. 
Baldock,  £.  H. 
Baldwin,  G.  B. 
Bankes,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Baring,  H.  B. 


Campbell,  hon.  W. 
Campbell,  Sir  A.  I. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Carew,  W.  II.  P. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Castlcrcagb,  Visct. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chandos,  Marq.  of 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Charteris,  hon.  F. 
Chatterton,  Col. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Child,  S. 
ChUders,  J.  W. 


Baring,  rt.  hon.  Sir  F.T.     Cholmeley,  Sir  M. 


Baring,  T. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Barrow,  W.  H. 
Beckett,  W. 
Bell,  M. 
Benbow,  J. 
Bennet,  P. 
Bentinck,  Lord  H. 
Beresford,  rt.  hon.  W. ' 
Bernard,  Visct. 
Best,  J. 

Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Blandford,  Marq.  of 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Booker,  T.  W. 
Booth,  Sir  R.  G. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Bridges,  Sir  B.  W. 
Brisco,  M. 
Broad  wood,  H. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Brooke,  Sir  A.  B. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Bulkeley,  Sir  R.  B.  W. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Bunbury,  W.  M. 
Burghley,  liOrd 
Burrell,  Sir  C.  M. 
Burroughes,  H.  N. 
Butler,  P.  S, 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Cabbell,  B.  B. 


Ch  ristopher  ,rt  .hon .  R.  A . 
Christy,  S. 
Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Clivc,  H.  B. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Cochrane,  A.  D.  R.W.  B. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Codrington,  Sir  "W. 
Coke,  hon.  E.  K. 
Coles,  II.  B. 
Collins,  T. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Conolly,  T. 
Copeland,  Aid. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  II.  L. 
Cotton,  hon.  W.  II.  S. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Cubitt,  Aid. 
Currie,  H. 
Dayies,  D.  A.  S. 
Dccdes,  W. 
Denison,  E. 
Denison,  J.  E. 
Dick,  Q. 

Disraeli,  rt.  hon.  B. 
Dodd,  G. 
Douro,  Marq.  of 
Drax,  J.  S.  W.  S.  E. 
Dniinlanrig,  Visct. 
Drummond,  H. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Duncombe,  hon.  0. 
Duncombe,  hon.  W.  E. 
Dunne,  Col. 
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Du  Pre,  0.  G. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Edwards,  H. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Emlyn,  Visct. 
Estcourt,  J.  B.  B.      » 
Euston,  Earl  of 
Evelyn,  W.  J. 
Famham,  E.  B. 
Farrer,  J. 
FoUowes,  E. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Fihner,  Sir  E. 
Floyer,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 

Forester,  hon.  G.  C.  W. 
Fortescue,  C. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Fox,  S.  W.  L. 
Freestun,  Col. 
Freshfield,  J.  W. 
Frewen,  C.  H. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gallwey,  Sir  W.  P. 
Galway,  Visct. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Gilpin,  Col. 

Gladstone,  rt.  hn.  W.  E. 
Goddard,  A.  L. 
Gooch,  Sir  E.  S. 
Gore,  W.  0. 
Gore,  W.  R.  0. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Greenall,  G. 
Greene,  T. 
Grogan,  E. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Guernsey,  Lord 
Gwyn,  H. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Halford,  Sir  H. 
Hall,  Col. 
Hallewell,  E.  G. 
Halsey,  T.  P. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Hardinge,  hon.  C.  S. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Heathcote,  Sir  G.  J. 
Ilencage,  G.  H.  W. 
Henley,  rt.  hon.  J.  W. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hill,  Lord  E. 
Hodgson,  W.  N. 
Hogg,  Sir  J.  W. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hope,  H.  T. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Hudson,  G. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jocelyn,  Visct. 
Johnstone,  J. 
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Jolliflfe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Kelly.  Sir  F. 
Knight,  F.  W. 
Knightley,  Sir  C. 
Knox,  Col. 
Knox,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lacy,  H.  C. 
Langton,  W.  H.  P.  G. 
Lascelles,  hon.  £. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lennox,  Lord  A.  G. 
Leslie,  C.  P. 
Lewisham,  Visct. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Littleton,  hon.  E.  R. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Long,  W. 
Lopes,  Sir  R. 
Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Lowther,  H. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Macnaghten,  Sir  E. 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Manners,  Lord  G. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
March,  Earl  of 
Martin.  C.  W. 
Masterman,  J. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Miles,  W. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Moody,  C.  A. 
Morgan,  0. 
Mullings,  J.  R. 
Naas,  Lord 
Napier,  J. 
Neeld,  J, 
Necld,  J. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Newport,  Visct. 
Noel,  hon.  G.  J. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
0*Connell,  M.  J. 
OTerrall,  rt.  hon.R.M. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Pakington,  rt.hon.  Sir  J. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Peel,  Sir  R. 
Peel,  Col. 
Pennant,  hon.  Col. 
Pinney,  W. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  0. 
Portal,  M. 
Powlett,  Lord  W. 
Prime,  R. 
Pugh,  D. 
Pusey,  P. 
Reid,  Gen. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Richards,  R. 
Rushout,  Capt. 
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SandarB,  G. 
Sandars,  J. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Sibthorp,  Col, 
Sidney,  Aid. 
Sianey,  R.  A. 
Somerton,  Visct. 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanford,  J.  F. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Stevenson,  R. 
Stuart,  H. 
Stuart,  J. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Sutton,  J.  H.  M, 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Taylor,  Col. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Tennent,  Sir  J.  E. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
ToUemaohe,  hon.  F.  J. 
ToUemache,  J. 
Townley,  J. 


Vemer,  SirW. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Villiers,  Visct. 
Villiers,  hon.  F.  W.O. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  D. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Walpole,  rt.  hon.  S.  H. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Wcgg-Prosser,  F.  R. 
Welby,  G.  E. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
West,  F.  R. 
Westhead,  J.  P.  B. 
Whiteside,  J. 
Whitmore.  T.  C. 
Wigram,  L.  T. 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Willyams,  H. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 
Worcester,  Marq.  of 
Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J.  S. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wynn,  H.  W.  W. 
Wynn.  Sir  W.  W. 
Wyvill,  M. 


Townley,  R.  G. 

TroUope,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J.  Yorke,  hon.  E.  T, 
Tufnell,  rt.  hon.  H.  TBLLsna. 

Tyler,  Sir  G.  Bateson.  T. 

Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T.  Lennox,  Lord  II. 

List  of  the  Noes. 


Abdy,  Sir  T.  N. 
Adair,  H.  £. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Aglionby,  II.  A. 
Alcock,  T. 
Anderson,  A. 
Anson,  hon.  Gen. 
Anstcy.  T.  C. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Baincs,  rt.  hon.  M.  T. 
Bell,  J. 

Berkeley,  Adm. 
Berkeley,  hon.  II.  F. 
Berkeley.  C.  L.  G. 
Bernal,  R. 
Bothell,  R. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Blair,  S. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Bright,  J. 
Brockman,  E.  D. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  II. 
Brown,  W. 
Bunbury,  E.  II. 
Caulfield,  J.  M. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  C. 
Cavendish,  W.  G. 
Clay,  J. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Oobden,  R. 

^-ookbum,  Sir  A.  J.  E. 
-Brooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
D 

G. 


Crowder,  R.  B. 

Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 

Dawes,  E. 

D'Eyncourt,rt.hon.C.T. 

Divett,  E. 

Duff,  G.  S. 

Duff,  J. 

Duncan,  Visct, 

Duncan,  G. 

Dundas,  rt.  hon.  Sir  D. 

EUice,  rt.  hon.  E. 

Ellis,  J. 

Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 

Evans,  J. 

Evans,  W. 

Ewart,  W. 

Fergus,  J, 

Ferguson,  Col. 

Fitzroy,  hon.  II. 

Fordyce,  A.  J). 

Forster,  M. 

Fox,  W.  J. 

(leach,  C. 

Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 

Glyn,  G.  C. 

Grenfell,  C.  P. 

Grenfell,  C.  W. 

Grey,  R.W. 

Hall.  Sir  B. 

Hanmer,  Sir  J. 

Hardcastle,  J.  A. 

Harris,  R. 

Hastie,  A. 

Hatchell,  rt.  hon.  J. 

Ilayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  G. 

lieadlam,  T.  £. 


Heneage,  E. 
Henry,  A. 
Heywood,  J. 
Heyworth,  L. 
HiU,  Lord  M. 
Hindley,  0. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hodges,  T.  T. 
Horsman,  E. 
Howard,  Lord  E. 
Hume,  J. 
Humphery,  Aid. 
Hutcnins,  E.  J. 
Hutt,  W. 
Jackson,  W. 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 


Fonsonby,  bn.  C,F.  A.C. 
Rlcardo,  J.  L. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rioe,  E.  R. 
Robartet,  T.  J.  A. 
Roebuck,  J.  A, 
Romilly,  Col. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
RusmU,  hon.  E.  S. 
Rossell,  F.  0.  H. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Scholefleld,  W. 
Soobell,  Capt. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seymour,  H.  D. 
Shafto,  R.  D. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  Y. 


Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H.    Smith,  J.  A. 


Langston,  J.  H. 
Locke,  J. 
Loveden,  P. 
Lushington,  C. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Marshall,  J.  G. 
Martin,  J. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Milligan,  R. 
Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
Milton,  Visct. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Moflatt,  G. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Moncreiff,  J. 
Morris,  D. 

Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Murphy,  F.  S. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Ord,  W. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Pechell,  Sir  G.  B. 
Peel,  F. 
Peto,  S.  M. 
Philips,  Sir  G.  R. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pilkington,  J. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to  : — 
Bill  read  2°,  and  committed  for  Monday 
next. 

COUNTY  ELECTIONS. 

Sir  EDWARD  BUXTON  mored  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  allow  Candidates 
to  give  refreshment  to  Voters  at  Countj 
Elections  to  a  limited  amount. 

Mr.  THORNELY  thought  that  a  mea- 
sure of  this  kind  would  he  most  ohiection- 
ahle,  and  would  tend  to  demoraliBe  the 
electors. 

Sir  JOHN  TYRELL  said,  that  in  Us 
own  countj  of  Essex,  at  the  present 
time,  there  were  actually  two  lawyers  eo- 
ing  ahout  canvassing  the  electors  on  Sie 
strength  of  this  proposition.  He  was  snre 
that  the  hon.  Baronet  who  wished  to  intro- 
duce the  Bill  was  iu  ignorance  of  this  fact. 


Smith,  J.  B. 
Smyth,  hon.  G. 
SomerTille,rt.hon.SirW. 
Spearman,  U.  J. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  £, 
Stewart,  Adm. 
Stuart,  Lord  D, 
Tancred,  H.  W, 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thornely,  T. 
Townshend,  Cap(. 
Trevor,  hon.  T. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
Wilcox,  B.  M. 
Williams,  J. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  Sir  W.  P, 

TXLLKB8. 

Rich,  H. 
Evans,  Sir  Do  L. 
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and  be  would  suggest  to  him  to  postpone 
it,  at  all  events  until  after  the  next  elec- 
tions. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  could  not  see  any 
reason  for  postponing  this  measure,  which 
the  prospect  of  an  early  election  rendered 
all  the  more  necessary.  Several  Commit- 
tees of  that  Uouse  had  recommended  that 
some  such  law  should  be  passed;  and  it 
was  an  insult  to  electors  to  suppose  that 
their  votes  would  be  influenced  by  the 
small  allowance  which  it  was  proposed  to 
grant  them  under  the  present  Bill. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  said,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  he  should  give  this  propo- 
sition every  opposition  in  his  power,  and 
at  every  stage.  It  was  said  that  it  was 
only  sought  to  give  reasonable  refreshment 
to  voters;  but  what  was  reasonable  re- 
freshment, and  where  would  they  draw  the 
line  of  distinction  ? 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER  said,  he  must 
appeal  to  the  House  not  to  condemn  the 
Bill  before  they  saw  it,  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  its  merits.  Every  one 
knew  that  persons  in  the  humbler  classes 
of  life  could  not  be  expected  to  come  a 
considerable  distance  to  the  poll  if  they 
were  then  placed  in  a  worse  position  than 
they  would  be  in  if  they  remained  at  home. 
All  that  the  hon.  Member  for  South  Essex 
asked  for  was,  power  to  grant  refreshment 
to  be  tendered  by  the  presiding  officer  at 
the  poll  booth  to  a  very  limited  extent,  all 
other  refreshments  being  considered  illegal, 
and  the  parties  offering  them  .to  be  liable 
to  penalties. 

Sir  EDWARD  BUXTON  begged  to 
state  that  the  object  of  his  Bill  was  to  per- 
mit candidates  at  county  elections  to  grant 
permission  either  to  the  officer  who  had  the 
arrangement  of  the  elections,  or  to  persons 
appointed  by  him,  and  in  his  sight  to  give 
a  ticket  for  refreshment,  not  exceeding  in 
amount  half-a-crown,  with  a  provision  that 
no  voter  should  under  any  circumstances 
receive  more  than  one  such  ticket.  He 
would  not  enter  into  the  reasons  which 
might  be  stated  in  favour  of  such  a  law; 
but  he  would  state  his  belief  that  a  provi- 
sion for  such  moderate  refreshment  would 
tend,  not  to  the  increase,  but  very  much 
to  the  decrease  of  bribery  at  elections. 

The  MASTER  of  the  ROLLS  said, 
that  if  the  hon.  Member  for  Cockermouth 
(Mr.  Aglionby)  divided  the  House  on  this 
question,  he  should  vote  along  with  him, 
for  he  strongly  objected  to  any  such  Bill. 
His  principal  objection  was  this,  that  re- 
freshment given  to  voters  was  not  the  real 


and  legitimate  purpose  for  which  it  was 
done;  it  was  in  reality  a  mode  of  bribing 
the  publicans  and  persons  who  kept  beer- 
shops,  and  by  doing  so  you  did,  in  point  of 
fact,  obtain  by  means  of  corruption  the 
votes  of  persons  attending  such  shops.  He 
thought  that  one  of  the  best  means  of  pre- 
venting bribery  would  be  to  disfranchise 
every  person  who  kept  a  public-house  or 
beershop,  though  he  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  he  would  be  the  one  to  propose  such 
a  law.  It  was  manifest,  without  entering 
into  further  details,  that  unless  the  House 
wished  to  open  a  door  to  that  which  for  a 
long  series  of  years  they  had  been  endea- 
vouring by  stringent  provisions  to  put  an 
end  to,  they  would  on  the  present  occasion 
put  a  final  stop  to  all  such  proceedings  by 
refusing  to  entertain  this  measure. 

Viscount  GALWAY  thought  that  if 
this  measure  passed,  it  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  counties,  but  should  also  be  ex- 
tended to  boroughs. 

Sir  BENJAMIN  HALL  said,  he  must 
object  to  proceeding  with  the  discussion  of 
this  measure  at  that  late  hour  of  the  even- 
ing. Suppose  this  Bill  passed  into  a  law, 
it  would,  in  the  case  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  where  there  were  37,000  elec- 
tors, authorise  the  expenditure  of  no  less 
a  sum  than  4,500?.  for  "reasonable  re- 
freshment." He  thought  that  a  more 
monstrous  proposition  was  never  brought 
before  Parliament,  and  he  should  move 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  seconded 
the  Motion.  If  this  Bill  passed,  it  would 
certainly  be  the  herald  of  a  similar  mea- 
sure with  respect  to  boroughs,  for  he  did 
not  see  why  the  convenience  (as  it  was 
called)  of  the  poor  voter  should  not  be  as 
much  consulted  in  boroughs  as  in  counties. 
It  would  open  the  widest  door  to  corrup- 
tion, for  if  the  issue  of  as  many  half-crown 
refreshment  tickets  as  there  were  voters 
were  allowed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  pre- 
vent their  being  accumulated  by  a  skdful 
agent  in  the  hands  of  that  portion  of  the 
electors  who  were  corruptible. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  hoped  that 
the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  B.  Hall)  would  not 
press  his  Motion  for  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate,  because  the  House  would  be  in 
the  same  position  when  the  debate  was  re- 
sumed that  they  were  then  :  that  hon. 
Members  would  rise  and  make  speeches 
upon  a  Bill  which  they  had  never  seen. 
This  was  a  subject  wbiok  had  never  been 
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yerj  much  considered  by  many  Members 
of  the  House,  who  had  given  their  most 
anxious  attention  to  the  suppression  of 
treating;  and  there  was  a  large  body  of 
opinion  in  the  House  that  nothing  would 
tend  so  much  to  put  a  stop  to  treating  and 
corruption  as  a  well-regulated  measure  of 
this  kind.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  the 
fairest  thing  would  be  to  allow  the  Bill  to 
be  introduced  and  to  discuss  it  after- 
wards 

Mr.'  STUART  WORTLEY  said,  that 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Maryle- 
bone  (Sir  B.  Hall)  could  not  have  selected 
a  worse  illustration  in  support  of  his  argu- 
ment than  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
because  on  eyery  occurrence  of  a  contested 
election  in  that  district  refreshment  tickets 
had  been  given  by  mutual  consent.  If 
refreshment  was  not  given  when  a  man 
was  brought  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  miles  to 
the  poll,  it  would  virtually  disfranchise  the 
poor  voters,  and  those  who  were  less  willing 
to  come  to  the  poll.  He  thought  tliat 
the  Bill  should  be  permitted  to  be  intro- 
duced. 

Mr.  MULLINGS  said,  that  in  some 
elections  with  which  he  had  been  con- 
nected, he  had  found  that  the  issue  of 
tickets  such  as  were  contemplated  by  this 
Bill,  had  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  ex- 

?enditure  for  refreshments  to  voters  from 
,400?.  or  1,500?.  to  1251  He  believed, 
therefore,  that  this  Bill  would  be  the 
means  of  effecting  a  saving  of  expense, 
instead  of  leading  to  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion. He  thought,  also,  that  it  would  save 
the  time  of  electors,  and  prevent  them 
lounging  about  in  public-houses,  as  they 
would  probably  go  homo  after  spending, 

gerhaps,  a  couple  of  shillings  out  ef  their 
alf-crown  ticket. 

Mr.  JACOB  BELL  said,  that  the 
question  was  not  whether  treating  should 
take  place  or  not,  but  whether  it  should 
take  place  in  a  sneaking  and  underhand, 
or  in  an  open,  legal,  and  legitimate  way. 
This  Bill  would  enable  the  candidate  to 
keep  in  his  own  hands  the  control  of  the 
expenses  which  every  one  knew  took  place 
for  this  purpose  ;  whereas,  at  present,  it 
was  obliged  to  be  left  to  others,  and  he 
then  lost  all  control  whatever  over  it. 
Whether  this  Bill  passed  or  not,  refresh- 
ments would  be  given;  and  he  thought, 
therefore,  that  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
tend that  Members  who  were  opposing  its 
introduction  were  standing  up  for  purity  of 
€ltatio]i> 
ShB  BENJAMIN  HALL  said,  he  would 


withdraw  his  Motion  for  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdraum. 

Main  Question  put. 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  58  ;  Noes 
19 :  Majority  39. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir 
Edward  Buxton,  Mr.  Christopher,  and  Mr. 
Adderley. 

Bill  presented. 

Notice  taken  that  forty  Members  were 
not  present.  House  counted,  and  forty 
Members  not  being  present,  the  House 
was  adjourned  at  half  after  One  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  April  27,  1852. 

Minutes.]  Public  Bills.  —  1*  London  (Citj) 
Small  Debts  Extension  ;  Loan  Societies. 

2*  Exchequer  Bills ;  Sheep,  Ao.  Contagious 
Disorders  Prevention  ;  Copyright  Amendment. 

3*  St.  Albans  Disfranchisement. 

ADMIXTURE  OF  CHICORY  WITH 
COFFEE. 

Viscount  TORRINGTON  presented  a 
petition  from  dealers  and  others,  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster,  complaining  of  the 
operation  of  the  Treasury  Minute  of  1840 
with  respect  to  the  sale  of  Coffee  mixed 
with  Chicory,  and  praying  for  redress. 
His  Lordship  said,  that  the  parties  who 
had  entrusted  him  with  this  petition  were 
anxious  that  he  should  call  the  attention 
of  their  Lordships  to  the  serious  evils  which 
had  arisen  from  that  Minute,  and  to  the 
reasons  which  existed  for  its  heing  re- 
scinded, and  for  a  slight  alteration  being 
made  in  the  Treasury  Minute  of  1832  on 
the  same  subject.  He  (Lord  Torrington) 
was  aware  that  the  subject  had  been 
brought  forward  last  year;  but,  even  with 
the  knowledge  of  that  fact,  he  hoped  their 
Lordships  would  favourably  entertain  the 
prayer  of  the  memorial  which  he  now  sub- 
mitted. With  the  permission  of  their 
Lordships,  he  w^ould  briefly  call  attention 
to  the  state  of  the  law  on  this  point  in 
1840.  By  the  43rd  of  Geo.  IIL,  cap. 
129,  were  enacted  stringent  provisions  to 
prevent  chicory  mixed  with  coffee  from 
being  sold  under  the  name  of  coffee,  and  a 
penalty  of  1001.  was  imposed  on  any  per- 
son who  should  sell  burnt  corn,  <Si^c.,  as 
coffee;  the  3rd  of  Geo.  IV.,  chap.  53, 
allowed  the  substituted  article  to  be  sM 
by  coffee  dealers  under  its  own  name,  in- 
flicting a  penalty  of  SOL  unless  snoh  arti« 
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cles  were  labelled  with  their  proper  de- 
scription; by  the  7  &  8  of  Geo,  IV. 
chap.  53,  prosecutions  for  admixture  were 
prohibited,  unless  instituted  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Excise,  who  were  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury;  Messrs.  Kennaway,  dealers  in 
coflfee,  <fcc.,  having  been  prosecuted  under 
these  Acts.  On  the  21st  of  August,  1832, 
a  Treasury  Minute  was  issued  in  these 
words : — 

"  Inform  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  that  mj 
Lords  are  of  opinion,  that  the  sale  of  chicory  pow- 
der unmixed  should  not  be  interfered  with ;  but 
that  the  sellers  of  coffee  should  be  informed  that 
they  must  abide  the  consequences,  if  afler  a  no- 
tice of  two  months  they  shall  continue  to  sell 
coffee  mixed  with  any  other  ingredient  contrary 
to  law." 

Now,  under  this  state  of  the  law,  which 
continued  up  to  the  year  1840,  there  had 
been  a  steady  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  Coflfee.  At  that  time  the  Treasury 
Minute  of  1840  was  issued,  and  inflicted 
great  mischief  on  the  growers  of  coflfee. 
It  was  in  these  terms  : — 

"  Write  to  the  Commissioners  of  Excise,  that 
my  Lords  consider  that  the  law  was  altered  with 
the  yiew  of  admitting  the  admixture  of  chicory 
with  coffee.  My  Lords,  therefore,  do  not  con- 
sider that  any  measures  should  be  enforced  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  coffee  mixed  with  chicory,  and 
are  of  opinion  that  the  prosecution  in  question 
should  be  dropped.  My  Lords  do  not  consider 
that  such  admixture  will  be  a  fraud  on  the  re- 
venue 80  long  as  chicory  pays  the  proper  duty, 
and  as  between  the  seller  and  consumer  my  Lords 
desire  that  Government  should  interfere  as  little 
as  possible." 

Now,  this  last  was  the  Minute  of  which 
the  petitioners  complained,  and  which  they 
wished  to  have  rescinded,  and  they  wished 
an  alteration  made  in  that  of  1832.  Cof- 
fee, which  formerly  sold  from  IOO5.  to 
\20s,  per  cwt.,  was  now  much  reduced  in 
price.  But  in  the  year  1845  the  cultiva- 
tion of  chicory  was  introduced  upon  the 
British  soil,  and  had  been  much  extended 
since  that  time.  In  the  year  1847  the 
general  use  of  chicory  had  not  only  checked 
the  progressive  increase  of  the  healthy  de- 
mand for  coffee,  but  had  even  produced 
an  annual  decline  in  its  consumption  to 
the  extent  of  6,000,000  lb.  in  1850,  as 
compared  with  the  year  1840.  In  the 
year  1847  the  consumption  of  coflFee  in 
this  country  amounted  to  37,441,373  lb. 
From  that  period,  when  home  chicory  was 
introduced  into  the  home  market,  it  had 
fallen  regularly  until,  in  the  year  1850, 
the  consumption  was  only  31,226,840  lb. 
In  1851  the  consumption  increased  by 


about  1,500,0001b.,  and  was  32,564,1641b. 
He  attributed  that  increase  to  the  equali- 
sation and  reduction  of  duties  on  foreign 
and  colonial  coflfee.  In  looking  at  the 
consumption  of  coflfee  in  this  country  as 
compared  with  other  countries,  the  diflfer- 
ence  was  very  striking;  and  he  could  only 
be  of  opinion  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, there  must  be  something  unwhole- 
some in  the  state  of  the  coflfee  trade,  and 
he  would  give  their  Lordships  this  proof 
of  it.  In  the  year  1850  the  population 
of  the  United  States  was  estimated  at 
23,500,000,  and  the  consumption  of  coflfee 
amounted  to  151,000  lb.  In  the  United 
Kingdom'the  population  was  estimated  at 
27,500,000,  and  the  consumption  of  coflfee 
was  only  32,000,0001b.  The  petitioners 
alleged — 

**  That  no  reasonable  cause  could  be  assigned 
for  this  rapid  and  serious  diminution  in  the  con- 
sumption of  coffee,  except  the  notorious  substitu- 
tion of  chicory  and  other  substances.  Of  chicory 
alone  it  was  estimated  by  fair  and  competent  par- 
ties that  about  12,000  tons,  or  26,880,000  lb.  had 
been  consumed  annually  in  recent  years ;  and  as- 
suming that  to  displace  a  similar  quantity  of 
coffee,  it  must  intercept,  according  to  the  present 
duties,  a  sum  of  336,000^  from  the  service  of  the 
State." 

All  that  the  petitioners  asked,  was,  not 
that  a  duty  should  be  imposed  upon  chi- 
cory, but  that  chicory  and  coflfee  should 
each  be  sold  separately  and  alone.  The 
public  were  unable  at  present  to  procure 
either  chicory  or  coffee  as  a  genuine  arti- 
cle. This  was  at  once  injurious  to  the 
public,  and  gave  an  advantage  to  the  un- 
fair over  the  respectable  tradesman.  The 
noble  Viscount  then  proceeded  to  show 
that  coflfee  was  the  only  article  which  pre- 
sented an  exception  to  the  great  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  which  had  recently  developed  itself 
among  the  great  masses  of  the  people. 
He  believed  that  the  interests  of  the  people 
had  been  greatly  injured  by  the  Treasury 
Minute  which  had  been  issued  on  this 
subject,  and  that  the  community  had  been 
prevented  by  it  from  obtaining  a  genuine 
article,  which  was  not  deleterious  to  their 
health,  but  highly  salutary.  He  had  been 
told  that  great  difllculty  would  arise  from 
altering  the  Treasury  Minute  of  1840.  He 
had  been  told  that  5,000  acres  in  Great 
Britain  were  now  cultivated  with  chicory, 
and  that  no  less  a  capital  than  1,000,0002. 
6terling  was  invested  in  that  cultivation. 
He  thought  that  this  latter  statement  was 
incorrect,  unless  900,0002.  of  that  sum 
were  set  down  for  the  profits  of  the  invest- 
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ment,  and  only  100,000{.  for  the  cost  of 

the  inTeBtmcnt  itself.    He  held  in  his  hand 

a  copy  of  the  memorial  which  had  heen 

Bent  from  the  planters  of  Ceylon  to  the 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonics,  rela- 

ttTC  to  the  adulteration  of  coffee  in  Great 

Britain,  and,  with  the  permission  of  their 

Lordships,  he  would  read  a  few  paragraphs 

from  it.     The  nohle  Viscount  then  read 

the  following  paragraphs : — 

"  The  loss  of  revenue  to  the  mother  countrj', 
imder  present  circumstances,  is  unquestionable; 
but  with  that,  perhaps,  your  memorialists  have 
little  to  do  ;  the  demoralising  efleot  of  such  a  sys- 
tem, by  which  the  Imperial  Goyemraent  sanctions 
the  selling  of  a  spurious  article  for  the  true  one, 
making  honesty  in  the  retailer  almost  impossible 
although  eyident,  is  perhaps  also  beyond  their 
proTinoe ;  jqur  memorialists  revert  to  their  legi- 
timate and  pressing  anxiety  for  their  own  just 
claim,  that  they  and  the  fruit  of  their  labours 
may  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  laws.    Your  me- 
morialists consider  that  they  have  already  suffered 
great  loss  by  the  depreciation  of  their  produce, 
caused  by  the  substitution  of  worthless  or  un- 
wholesome matter ;    but  they   fear  that   worse 
awaits  them,  if  this  system  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue.    They  fear  that  the  industrious  classes, 
who  are  now  the  chief  consumers  of  coffee   in 
England,  will  cease  to  use  it,  when  they  find  it 
undergoing  daily  deterioration  ;  and,  indeed,  when 
they  know  it  is  allowed  to  bo  adulterated  in  this 
manner,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  they  ceased 
to  use  it.     Thus  to  us  would  be  lost  the  best  part 
of  the  English  market,  and  to  the  English  me- 
chanic and  labourer,  a  pleasant,  wholesome,  and 
invigorating  beverage.     But,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  law  were  set  free  to  exercise  its  proper 
function,  in  protecting  the  honest  trader  against 
fraudulent  competition,  so  that  every  man  might 
buy  coffee  or  chicory,  either  or  both  as  he  pleased, 
then   your  memorialists  might  hope   for  l)etter 
times  ;  they  might  hope  that  the  consumption  of 
coffee  would  increase  in  England  with  the  increase 
of  population,  temperance,  and  prosperity." 

He  (Viscount  Torrington)  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  majority  of  the  parties 
who  had  forwarded  this  memorial.  He 
knew  their  feelings;  he  knew  their  diffi- 
culties in  procuring  a  market  for  their 
produce.  He  knew  the  capital  which  they 
had  embarked  in  their  plantations,  and 
therefore  it  was  that  he  advocated  their 
cause.  Ceylon  was  one  of  the  largest 
producers  of  coffee.  Supposing  that  it 
had  a  free  market  for  its  coffee,  there  was 
no  calculating  the  amount  of  coffee  which 
it  could  grow.  There  was  a  great  extent 
of  land  uncultivated  in  it;  labour  was 
cheaper  in  Ceylon  than  in  any  other  cof- 
fee-growing colony,  and  cheaper  than  in 
the  Brazils  ;  but  it  was  necessary  that 
some  alteration  should  be  made  in  the 
colonial  regulations  for  the  sale  of  sand, 
in  order  that  the  planters  might  be  ena- 
bled to  carry  on  their  operations. 

Viscount  Torrington 


The  Duke  of  MONTROSE  had  to  pre- 
sent a  petition  from   the    inhabitaotf  of 
Ceylon,  on  the  same  subject,    which  was 
one  worthy  of  the  attention  of  their  Lord- 
ships and  the  GoTcmment.     The  petition 
he  held  in  his  hand  was  signed  by  a  mat 
many   merchants,   traders,    other    inhabi- 
tants and  natives  of  Ceylon  ;  and  It  stated 
that  they  found   great   difficulty  in  con- 
tinuing to  cultirate  the  growth  of  coffee, 
in  which  they  had  invested  a  large  capita), 
from  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  coffee. 
The  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
refused  to  interfere,  because,  he  aaid,  the 
revenue  had  not  been  affected  by  the  adul- 
teration of  coffee.     That,  he  thought,  was 
a  wrong  principle,  as  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  protect  the  public  :  but 
he  begged  to  say  that  the  statement  was 
incorrect,  for  the  revenue  had  been  gra- 
dually decreasing  since  1847.     He  under- 
stood that  not  only  was  coffee  mixed  with 
other  ingredients,  but   chicory  itself  was 
largely  adulterated  ;  and  there   being  no 
doubt  that  the  operation  of  the  Treasury 
Minute  of  1840  was  injurious  to  the  re- 
venue, he  hoped  the  Government  would 
not  object  to  its  being  rescinded. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  said:  I  am  not 
disposed   to  underrate  the  importance  of 
the  subject  which  has  just  been  brought 
under  our  notice,  either  as  bearing  on  the 
revenue,  or  on  the  case  of  the  fair  trader, 
or  on  the  interests  of  the  colonial  planters 
and  merchants  ;  or,  above  all,  as  bearing 
on  the  interests  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  community  who  are  consumers  of  coffee, 
and  who,  as  they  are  the  parties  least  able 
to  protect  themselves,  are  those  who  have 
the  strongest  claims  to  the  favourable  con- 
sideration of  your  Lordships.      I  can  by 
no  means  accede  to  the  position  laid  down 
by  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  another  place,  in  a  former  Seasion  of 
Parliament,    that   the  doctrine  of   caveat 
emptor  is  applicable  to  all  these  cases,  and 
that  so  long  as  the  revenue  does  not  suffer, 
it  forms  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  guard  any  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic against  fraudulent  dealers,  or  against  an 
imposition  from  which  they  ought  to  pro- 
tect themselves.   1  do  not  at  all  adopt  that 
doctrine.     I  think  on  the  contrary  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Government,  with  regard  to 
this,  as  with  regard  to  other  articles,  to  do 
all  that  in  them  lies  to  protect  the  public 
from  fraud,  while  they  do  not  at  the  same 
time  interfere  with  the  mixture  of  articles 
which  are  not  in  themselves  deleterious,  if 
the  public  should  think  fit  to  use  them. 
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With  regard  to  chicory,  I  helieve  there  is 
no  allegation  on  the  part  of  any  one  that 
it  18  an  article  injurious  to  health.  Many 
persons  contend  that  it  improves  the  fla- 
vour of  coffee.  Many  persons  prefer  cof- 
fee mixed  with  chicory  ;  and  if  they  do  so 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  drink  the  untaxed  beverage,  ratber 
than  a  taxed  one.  I  have  always  thought, 
howefer,  that  the  Act  to  which  the  noble 
Viscount  has  referred,  the  Act  of  the  43rd 
Geo.  III.,  c.  129,  was  an  Act  which  went 
a  very  long  way  in  tbe  direction  which  it 
took ;  because,  as  it  appears  to  me,  it  not 
only  prohibited  any  fraudulent  mixtures, 
but  it  prohibited  under  any  circumstances 
any  mixture  whatever,  and  more  with  a 
view,  I  think,  to  revenue  than  to  any  other 
consideration.  It  prohibited  the  avowed 
use  of  articles  not  purporting  to  be  coffee, 
but  mere  substitutes  for  coffee.  My  noble 
Friend  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Ripon),  who 
many  years  ago  held  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  must  recollect 
that  that  Act  was  introduced  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  what  was  in  great 
vogue  at  that  time — the  late  Mr.  Hunt's 
roasted  corn — which  never  pretended  to  be 
coffee.  It  was,  chiefly,  therefore,  I  be- 
lieve, with  regard  to  the  revenue  that  the 
Act  was  introduced.  I  think  the  noble 
Viscount  was  hardly  quite  correct  in  his 
statement  of  the  progress  of  the  consump- 
tion of  chicory,  or  of  the  extent  to  which 
he  referred  the  diminution  in  the  consump- 
tion of  coffee  to  the  operation  of  the 
Treasury  Minute  of  the  year  1840,  because 
from  that  year  to  the  year  1846  the  con- 
sumption, so  far  from  diminishing,  had  a 
fooa  deal  increased.  It  amounted  to 
8,700,000  lbs.,  I  think,  in  the  year  1842, 
and  in  the  following  years  it  increased  to 
32,000.000  lbs.  and  34,000.000  lbs.  ;  in 
the  year  1846  it  was  36.700,000  lbs.,  and 
in  1847  it  was  37,500,000  lbs.  After  that 
time  it  declined  to  34,000.000  lbs.  and 
32,000,000  lbs.,  and  in  the  year  1850  it 
was  only  31,000,000  lbs.  But  there  was 
an  increase  in  the  year  1851  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  accounts,  it  appears  that 
from  the  5th  of  April,  1851,  to  the  5th  of 
April,  1852,  there  was  a  very  large  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  coffee,  which  was 
principally  to  be  attributed,  no  doubt,  to 
the  diminution  in  the  duty  last  year — a 
diminution  from  6cf.  to  3i.  on  foreign 
coffee,  and  from  4cf.  to  3(1.  on  colonial 
coffee.  The  effect  of  that  reduction  of 
duty  has  been  an  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion to  a  very  considerable  extent,   the 


consumption  last  year  having  amounted 
to  34,500,000  lbs. ;  and  not  less  than 
1,200,000  lbs.  of  that  increase  took  place 
in  colonial  coffee.  It  is  undoubtedly  true, 
however,  that  with  the  amount  of  coffee 
consumed,  there  is  a  large  admixture  of 
chicory  and  of  other  substances.  The 
noble  Viscount  stated  the  admixture  of 
chicory  at  the  enormous  amount  of  12,000 
tons ;  but  from  the  account  I  have  seen, 
it  would  appear  that  the  total  amount  of 
chicory  consumed  in  this  country  is  10,000 
tons ;  and  of  these  about  9,000  tons  are 
used  in  the  adulteration  of  coffee.  But 
these  9,000  tons  are  raw  produce,  and  in 
the  processes  of  kiln-drying,  roasting,  and 
grinding,  are  reduced  to  about  1,520  tons. 
I  believe  that  according  to  the  best  esti- 
mate which  can  be  formed,  that  is  the 
amount  of  chicory  which  is  mixed  with 
coffee.  The  total  quantity  of  the  articles 
mixed  with  coffee,  of  which,  about  two- 
thirds  are  composed  of  chicory,  and  one- 
third  is  composed  of  other  substances,  such 
as  beans,  roasted  corn,  some  more,  some 
less  deleterious — the  total  quantity  of  the 
articles  mixed  with  coffee  is  about  5,400,000 
lbs.,  or  about  22,000  or  24,000  tons  ;  and 
the  loss  to  the  revenue  by  that  adulteration, 
supposing  that  coffee  to  the  amount  of  the 
other  articles  employed  would  be  consumed, 
is  about  60,0002.  a  year.  But  you  must 
not  suppose  that  if  that  adulteration  could 
be  altogether  prohibited,  the  consumption 
of  coffee  would  rise  to  a  compensating 
amount.  Nor  ought  you  to  conclude  that 
you  could  altogether  do  away  with  the 
adulteration  or  admixture  of  chicory  with 
coffee;  because  chicory,  being  an  article 
perfectly  wholesome,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  consumer  should  not  have  chi- 
cory mixed  with  his  coffee  if  he  should 
think  fit.  But  the  point  on  which  I 
do  certainly  concur  with  the  noble  Vis- 
count opposite,  and  with  my  noble  Friend 
the  noble  Duke  behind  me,  is,  that  there 
is  no  justification  for  a  state  of  things 
which  admits  of  a  fraud  on  the  consumer, 
and  of  an  admixture  of  coffee  with  chi- 
cory, which  enables  tho  dealer  to  defraud 
the  revenue  by  the  introduction  of  an 
inferior  material,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
defraud  the  consumer  by  furnishing  him 
with  a  spurious  instead  of  a  genuine  ar- 
ticle, and  charging  him,  nevertheless,  the 
price  at  which  he  might  purchase,  at  all 
events,  an  inferior  sample  of  the  genuine 
article.  I  am  told  that  the  process  of 
adulteration  has  gone  on  to  so  great  an 
extent  that  you  are  not  secure  against  it 
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even  by  that  means  which  might  be  gen- 
erally considered  to  aflford  a  perfect  se- 
curity— namely,  buying  the  coffee  in  the 
bean;  for  there  are  actually  imitations  of 
the  coffee  bean,  so  that  although  you  may 
buy  the  bean,  you  may  grind  for  yourself 
spurious  coffee  with  the  most  perfect  con- 
fidence of  its  being  a  genuine  article. 
But  this  security,  such  as  it  is,  is  a 
security  which  is  confined  to  the  classes 
which  purchase  in  large  quantities,  and 
are  in  more  easy  circumstances.  The 
poor  man  who  buys  his  pound,  or  half 
pound,  or  quarter  pound  of  coffee,  must 
buy  it  ground,  and  must  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  retail  dealers  as  to  the  article  which 
he  purchases.  I  think  this  is  a  question 
which  deserves  the  consideration  of  the 
Treasury;  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  justify 
the  Minute  of  the  year  1840.  It  never 
appeared  to  me  to  be  capable  of  being 
justified;  because,  for  an  object  not  I 
think  in  itself  very  desirable,  it  undertook 
to  set  aside  the  special  and  stringent  pro- 
Tisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
introduction  of  that  Minute  was  not  in 
itself  certainly  a  violation  of  the  law,  but 
it  was  a  great  stretch  of  the  powers  of 
those  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  law 
was  entrusted;  and  I  think  the  subject  is 
one  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the 
Government.  From  what  I  can  learn,  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  mere  rescinding  of 
the  Treasury  Minute  of  the  year  1840 
would  not  go  somewhat  further  than  your 
Lordships  or  the  country  would  desire; 
because  the  law  superseded  or  suspended 
by  that  Minute  went  the  length  of  saying 
that  no  person  being  a  dealer  in  coffee,  or 
other  articles  which  are  specified,  should 
have  on  his  premises  any  article  capable 
of  being  mixed  up  with  coffee;  and  if  he 
were  to  have  any  such  article,  even  for 
the  purpose  of  a  legitimate  mixture,  he 
would  be  subject  to  a  very  heavy  penalty. 
Now  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  medium 
course  might  be  adopted  in  this  case,  and 
that  some  check  might  be  put  on  the  un- 
fair mixture  of  chicory  with  coffee,  without 
interfering  with  that  mixture  which  might 
be  desired  by  the  purchaser,  and  might 
be  perfectly  legitimate,  although  it  might 
undoubtedly  have  a  tendency  to  diminish 
the  revenue.  That  to  which  I  think  the 
attention  of  Parliament  and  of  the  Go- 
vernment ought  to  be  directed,  is  not  the 
bond  fide  admixture  or  sale  of  avowedly 
mixed  articles,  but  the  fraudulent  admix- 
ture of  spurious  articles,  thereby  doing  an 
injustice  to  the  fair  trader^  imposing  on 
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the  defenceless  purchaser,  and  practisiDg 
a  fraud  on  the  community  at  large.  En- 
tertaining these  opinions,  I  am  quite  ready 
to  say  that  although  there  may  be  difficol- 
ties  in  the  actual  rescinding  of  this  Trea- 
sury Minute,  yet  I  do  think  it  is  a  subject 
which  calls  for  the  attention  of  the  Go- 
vernment; and  their  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  best  mode  of  restoring  a  due  super- 
vision in  the  case,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  that  which  may  be  permitted — 
namely,  the  admixture  of  a  harmless  ma- 
terial with  coffee,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  a  law  which  was  intended  to 
prevent  the  fraudulent  admixture  of  a 
spurious  and  deleterious  article  with  coffee, 
and  thereby  protecting  the  humbler  classes 
of  consumers,  and  I  hope  affording  some 
advantage  to  the  fair  dealer,  and  also  to 
the  colonial  producers  from  whom  these 
petitions  have  proceeded. 

Petitions  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Tuesday,  Apiil  27,  1852. 

MiNUTRB.]     Public  Bills. — 1°  Ports  and  Har- 
bours. 
3°  London  (City)  Small  Debts  Extension. 

COUNTY  FRANCHISE. 

Mr.  LOCKE  KING  begged  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  enlarge  the 
Franchise  in  the  Counties  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  to  limit  the  time  of  taking  the 
poll  to  one  day.  The  Bill  which  he  now 
asked  leave  to  introduce  was  the  same  as 
that  which  he  obtained  leave  to  bring  in 
last  year,  with  an  addition  respecting  poll- 
ing places  and  the  duration  of  elections,  it 
having  been  thought  desirable  that  the 
opinion  of  the  House  should  be  expressed 
on  the  question  of  limiting  the  polling  in 
counties  to  one  day,  and  shortening  the 
proceedings  at  county  elections  generally 
to  the  same  standard  as  in  boroughs. 
When  this  Bill  had  been  brought  forward 
in  the  previous  year,  many  hon.  Members 
voted  against  it,  not  because  they  objected 
to  the  principle,  but  solely  because  the 
noble  Lord  then  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment promised  to  introduce  a  measure 
of  reform  early  in  the  present  Session. 
The  noble  Lord  had  performed  his  pro- 
mise by  introducing  the  Bill ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  his  retirement  from  office, 
there  was  now  no   measure  before  the 
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House;  and  he  (Mr.  L.  King)  very  much 
rejoiced  to  add,  that  there  were  now  no 
promises  to  fetter  any  hon.  Memher.  He 
mast  express  his  regret  that  the  nohle 
Lord  bad  made  a  promise;  he  regretted 
also  that  the  nohle  Lord  had  introduced 
his  plan,  because  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  the  Bill,  as  introduced,  differed 
very  much  from  what  the  noble  Lord  ori- 
ginally contemplated  when  he  made  the 
promise,  and  what  his  own  unfettered  judg- 
ment would  have  dictated.  He  regretted 
this  the  more,  because  the  noble  Lord 
had,  by  his  sudden  resignation,  and  letting 
in  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  risked,  as  it 
were,  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  divided 
and  weakened  the  liberal  party,  and  let 
into  power  those  men  of  whose  policy  he  had 
always  seemed  afraid.  Reform  had  been 
postponed  last  year  on  the  plea  that  cer- 
tain financial  measures  and  Chancery  re- 
form required  more  immediate  attention. 
After  all,  they  had  had  no  financial  mea- 
sure, save  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
Window  Tax,  which  was  forced  on  an 
unwilling  Government;  and  it  had  been 
left  to  a  Tory  Lord  Chancellor  to  do,  in 
the  way  of  Chancery  reform,  what,  a  suc- 
cession of  Whig  Chancellors  had  evaded 
or  neglected.  The  principle  of  the  present 
Bill  had  been  often  discussed  in  that  House, 
and  no  one  had  ever  attempted  to  assail 
the  character  of  the  classes  whom  it  would 
enfranchise;  but  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  London — its  chief  opponent — seemed 
to  say  it  would  bo  very  desirable  to  keep 
up  the  ancient  distinction  between  voting 
from  freeholds '  and  other  tenures  in  the 
counties  and  boroughs  in  any  extension  of 
the  franchise  that  might  be  contemplated. 
Now,  he  (Mr.  L.  King)  did  not  sec  how 
any  extension  of  the  franchise  could  be 
contemplated  in  counties  without  extending 
it  to  occupiers  of  houses.  The  405.  free- 
hold might,  perhaps,  be  reduced  to  205., 
but  he  did  not  think  that  would  be  a  very 
desirable  result.  He  was  glad  to  find, 
however,  that  when  the  noble  Lord  came 
to  deal  practically  with'  the  question,  he 
did  not  resist  the  principle  of  extending 
the  franchise  to  occupiers.  It  was  true 
that  the  noble  Lord  did  not  go  so  far  as 
the  101.  franchise,  but  proposed  20^,  no 
doubt,  however,  with  a  view  of  conceding 
the  entire  proportion  at  a  future  day.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  on  a  former  occasion  seemed 
to  take  credit  to  himself  that  the  plan  of 
giving  votes  to  occupiers  in  counties  had 
originated  with  this   party.      The  right 


hon.  Gentleman  did  not  appear  opposed  to 
the  principle,  but,  somehow  or  other,  he 
had  voted  against  it.  It  was  only  the 
other  day  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
said  that  he  did  not  consider  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  as  synonymous  with  demo- 
cratic power,  but  complained  that  the  ter- 
ritorial interest  was  inadequately  repre- 
sented. Taking  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire as  an  example,  he  said,  with  perfect 
truth,  that  the  towns  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  500,000  were  represented  by  six- 
teen Members,  while  the  county  with  a 
population  of  800,000  was  represented  by 
only  two  members.  But  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  counted  all  these  as  rural 
population,  and  the  point  had  never  been 
answered  in  that  House,  but  had  been 
effectually  done  by  a  friend  of  his  (Mr.  L. 
King's),  who  was  at  that  moment  canvas- 
sing the  city  of  York.  Mr.  Pashley,  in 
one  of  his  late  speeches,  said — 

"  Now,  I  am  exceedingly  well  acquainted  with 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  many  of  you  know  it  well  also.  Let 
us,  then,  look  at  what  Mr.  Disraeli  says :  '  The 
population  of  the  West  Riding  is  1,300,000.  The 
boroughs  represented  in  Parliament  contain  a 
population  of  500,000,  and  the  rural  population  of 
800,000.'  Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  ? 
How  much  of  the  West  Riding  is  really  rural  ? 
Take  a  glance  of  the  country  from  Leeds  to 
Bradford,  and  what  do  you  see  ?  Stacks,  cer- 
tainly ;  stacks,  not  of  wheat,  but  of  chimneys  ; 
you  see  a  manufacturing  population  right  and 
left.  Between  the  towns  of  I^eeds  and  Bradford 
there  is  scarcely  a  blade  of  wheat  to  be  seen. 
Let  us  proceed  from  Bradford  to  Skipton,  and 
thence  back  to  Leeds  by  a  triangular  route,  and 
we  come  to  several  places  of  great  population ,  all 
of  them  seats  of  manufacturing  industry.  Again, 
proceeding  along  the  valley  of  the  Calder,  we 
come  to  Wakefield,  where  Mr.  Sandars,  the  pro- 
tectionist Member,  has  struck  his  flag,  and  is  now 
coming  out  a  free-trader.  Leaving  Wakefield  and 
proceeding  up  the  valley  of  the  Calder,  we  come 
to  Dcwsbury,  with  its  immense  population,  all 
engaged  in  manufacturing  pui*suits.  Thence  we 
go  in  another  direction  to  Bamsley — Black  Barns- 
ley,  as  it  is  called — the  seat  of  the  linen  trade,  a 
town  containing  a  great  population  and  no  repre- 
sentation. Throughout  the  whole  of  the  West 
Riding  you  have  essentially,  in  fact,  a  manufac- 
turing interest  and  a  manufacturing  population." 

Speaking  of  the  agricultural  counties,  Mr. 
Pashley  said — 

"  I  take  ten  counties,  each  of  them  agricul- 
tural. I  add  up  the  population  and  obtain  the 
total  inhabitants.  I  then  take  the  total  num- 
ber of  Members,  and  by  dividing  the  popula- 
tion by  the  Members,  I  see  how  many  per- 
sons tliero  are  for  each  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  this  way  I  get  a  fair  view  of  the 
state  of  the  agricultural  representation.  The 
counties  that  I  have  taken  are  Bedford,  Berks, 
Bucks,  Dorset,  Essex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Sussex, 
and  Wilts.    Those  counties  contain  2,514,603  in- 
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habiUnts;  they  have  108  Members  of  Parliament, 
or  23,288  souls  for  each  Member.  Now,  let  us 
take  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  district. 
Let  us  take  it  honestly,  with  every  desire  to  ob- 
tain information.  Let  us  take  the  whole  counties 
of  Lancaster,  Stafford,  and  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  I  take  them  as  fully  and  fairly  repre- 
senting the  manufacturing  interests  of  England  ; 
and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  unfairness,  1  will 
add  the  great  commercial  county  of  Middlesex 
with  its  immense  population,  and  its  intelligence 
and  great  fitness  to  bo  represented  in  Parliament. 
In  those  four  counties  we  get  75  Members  of 
Parliament  as  against  108  Members  in  the  ten 
agricultural  counties.  The  population  of  those 
four  counties  is  5,930, 001,  which  gives  an  average 
number  of  79,067  souls  for  each  Member  of  Par- 
liament." 

But  it  was  not  a  question  of  the  proportion 
of  Members  to  population,  it  was  a  question 
of  the  proportion  of  electors  to  population ; 
and  he  could  show,  as  he  had  already  done 
last  year,  that  while,  only  a  few  years  ago, 
one  out  of  eighteen  had  votes  in  the  coun- 
ties and  also  in  the  boroughs,  now  only 
One  in  twenty-three  have  votes  in  the 
counties;  while  in  the  boroughs,  popula- 
tion and  electors  have  moved  in  pari 
passu*  He  could  not  see  how  the  Govern- 
ment could  oppose  this  very  reasonable 
proposition,  when  they  recollected  that  it 
was  only  an  extension  of  the  principle 
which  tney  themselves  had  introduced, 
merely  making  it  more  fair  and  equitable. 
Still  less  could  he  see  how  they  could  op- 
pose it,  seeing  that  only  a  few  days  since 
they  had  seemed  inclined  to  introduce  a 
new  species  of  franchise,  and  to  make  an 
unpopular  measure  popular,  by  proposing 
to  give  a  vote  to  any  man  who  should  con- 
sent to  carry  a  musket  for  a  certain  time. 
Having  proposed  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise to  such  men,  how  could  they,  with 
any  shadow  of  justice,  withhold  it  from 
the  householder  ?  To  continue  matters  in 
their  present  state  would  be  to  proclaim  to 
the  world  that  that  House  was  afraid  of 
the  masses  congregated  in  towns,  and  re- 
fused to  give  their  just  rights  to  other 
classes,  because  they  were  not  afraid  of 
them.  He  might  also  use  the  argument 
that  while  popular  intelligence  had  ad- 
vanced, and  science  and  skill  had  increas- 
ed, employment  had  introduced  agricul- 
tural improvement,  pauperism  had  greatly 
decreased;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  it  all,  the 
number  of  electors  in  the  counties  had  very 
considerably  diminished.  He  knew  that 
some,  for  the  want  of  an  argument,  went 
back  and  said  that  the  franchise  was  not 
on  this  footing  formerly;  but  he  would  say, 
that  the  principle  was  established  at  the 
time   of    passing   the   Reform  Bill,  and^ 

Mr,  L,  King 


without  denying  that  the  people  of  this 
country  were  the  best  governed  people  on 
the  earth,  that  principle  ought  to  be  carried 
out.  John  Locke,  after  describing  how 
constantly  the  things  of  this  world  changed 
— that  people,  riches,  trades,  power,  change 
their  stations,  and  mighty  cities  come  to 
ruin,  and  prove  in  time  desolate  comere, 
whilst  other  unfrequented  places  grow  into 
populous  cities,  filled  with  wealth  and  io^ 
habitants,  says — 

**  But  things  not  always  changing  equally,  and 
private  interest  often  keeping  up  customs  and 
privileges  when  the  reasons  of  them  ceased,  it 
often  comes  to  pass  in  governments,  whore  part 
of  the  legislature  consists  of  representatives  chosen 
by  the  people,  that  in  time  this  representation  bo- 
comes  very  unequal  and  disproportionate  to  tlis 
reasons  it  was  at  first  established  upon.  It  is  iMit 
a  change  from  the  present  state,  which  perhaps 
corruption  or  decay  has  introduced,  that  makes 
an  inroad  upon  the  government,  but  the  tendeney 
of  it  to  injure  or  oppress  the  people,  and  to  set 
up  one  part  or  party  with  a  distinction  from  and 
an  unequal  subjection  of  the  rest." 

But  our  representation  had  been  after  aU 
fixed  on  a  much  more  democratic  basis 
formerly  than  at  present.  He  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  admirers  of  antiqaitj 
to  the  fact  that  besides  the  barona,  who 
represented  themselves,  freeholders,  eccle- 
siastics, and  burgesses  in  towns,  were  the 
only  people  who  could  act  as  citizens  ;  be- 
sides these,  there  were  only  to  be  found 
servile  dependence  and  an  ignorance  almost 
brutal.  But  now  things  were  sadly  altered. 
As  M.  Guizot  had  said — 

"  Maintenant  le  principe  a  disparu  ;  il  y  a  des 
Bourgs  sans  importance  et  dont  les  habitans  n'ont 
ni  fortune  ni  ind^pendance ;  la  capacity  n'est  pins 
I^,  et  pourtant  le  droit  y  est  restd.  On  disait  que 
le  nom  du  Bourg,  sa  position  materieUe,  aes  mu- 
rallies  sent  les  sigiies  d*une  capacity  eleotonile 
qui  doit  y  residor  k  jamais,  un  privolege  appartient 
a  des  pierres." 

He  sincerely  hoped  that  these  unjust  dis- 
tinctions would  disappear.  Ho  trusted 
that  those  large  and  influential  classes 
whose  cause  he  advocated  would  be  enfran- 
chised, and  would  not  be  refused  their  just 
rights  because  they  lived  in  better  houses 
than  the  inhabitants  of  boroughs.  Ho 
hoped  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when 
great  principles  would  be  consistently  car- 
ried out,  and  when  there  would  be  an  end 
of  that  sort  of  political  expediency  which 
is  founded  in  feebleness  and  supported  by 
injustice. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put — 

"  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  im  a  Bill  to  make 
the  Franchise  and  Procedure  at  Eleotions  in  the 
Counties  of  England  and  Wales  the  same  as  in 
the  Boroughs,  by  giving  the  right  of  Totinif  to  aU 
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oooupfers  of  tenements  of  the  annual  yalne  of  ten 
pQiondB  ;  bj  limiting  the  time  of  taking  the  Poll 
to  one  day  ;  and  by  limiting  the  time  of  proceed- 
ing  to  Election  to  eight  days." 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  said,  ho  must  depre- 
cate the  introduction  of  this  Bill,  for  the 
state  of  public  business  and  the  temper  of 
the  House  were  alike  unfavourable  to  it. 
That  such  a  measure  would  occasion  pro- 
longed discussions,  and  give  rise  to  a  de- 
termined struggle  in  that  House,  no  one 
whose  opinion  on  such  a  subject  was  of 
any  value,  would  he  disposed  to  question. 
Would  there  he  no  discussion  on  the  sec- 
ond reading?     Would  not  arguments  be 
used  in  the  Committee?     And  if  read  a 
third  time,  even  without  a  struggle  in  that 
Bouse,  would  it  meet  a  ready  acquiescence 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  ?     He 
would  record  his  vote  against  the  Motion, 
not  only  hecause  it  was  ill-timed,  but  be- 
cause he  could  not  approve  of  the  principle 
of  such  a  measure  as  that  proposed  by  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  East  Surrey. 
He  (Mr.  Campbell)  could  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  basing  his  opposition  to  such  a  Bill 
on  the  arguments  which  had  been  so  effec- 
lively  adduced   against  it,   from   time   to 
time,  hy  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London.     However  great  might  be  the  va- 
riations of  opinion  which  might  ho  attri- 
buted to  his  noble  Friend  on  other  topics, 
his  consistency  on  this  question  was   be- 
yond impeachment,  for  on  no  occasion  that 
the  Motion  had  been  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration  of  the   House  had    his    noble 
Friend  ever  abstained  from  voting  against 
It.     When  the  question  was  first  mooted 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Surrey,  on 
the  9th  July,  1850,  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
John  Russell)  did  not,  owing  to  the  late- 
ness  of  the   Session,  dilate  at  any  great 
length  upon  the  merits  of  the  Bill ;  but  he 
sedulously  refrained  from  uttering  one  word 
in  approval  of  it.     And  when  the  subject 
was   again  introduced   by  the  same  hon. 
Gentleman,  on  the  20th  February,  1851, 
the  noble  Lord  again  called  upon  the  House 
to  reject  it,  and  entered  into  a  long  and 
elaborate  explanation  of  the  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  believe  that   a  franchise 
founded  upon  tenure  ought  not  to  be  abol- 
ished, and  that  the  assimilation  of  the  fran- 
chise in  boroughs  and  counties  could  not 
he  regarded  as  an  improvement  in  our  elec- 
toral system.  Nor  was  there  any  alteration 
in  the  views  of  the  noble  Lord  when  the 
Bill  came  on  for  second  reading,  on  the 
2nd  April,  1851;  for  on  that  occasion  also 
he  expressed  his  strong  aversion  to  the 


measure,  explained  the  objections  to  which 
it  was  liable,  met  it  himself  with  a  clear 
and  unhesitating  negative,  and  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  House  to  reject  it  by  a  ma- 
jority of  216.  He  (Mr.  Campbell)  was  con- 
tent to  rest  his  opposition  to  the  Motion  on 
the  cases  that  had  been  often  made  out 
against  it  by  his  noble  Friend  the  Member 
for  London ;  but  if  he  might  venture  with- 
out impropriety  to  add  a  single  argument 
to  those  which  had  been  urged  so  con- 
clusively and  so  powerfully,  on  former  oc- 
casions, by  the  noble  Lord,  he  would  find 
that  additional  argument  in  the  certain  fact 
that  the  assimilation  of  the  franchise  in 
counties  and  boroughs  would  inevitably  lead 
to  the  increase  of  bribery.  He  was  ready 
to  prove,  on  tabular  statistics,  that  no  great 
desire  of  the  franchise  existed  in  the  class 
to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to 
transfer  it.  A  comparison  had  been  made 
by  the  organ  of  the  Whig  party  between 
the  number  of  registered  electors  and  the 
number  which  had  voted  in  different  towns 
during  the  general  election  of  1847,  which 
went  to  illustrate  the  principle.  He  thought 
it  no  unimportant  consideration  that  the 
number  of  electors  who  polled  in  towns — 
where  the  10^.  constituency  existed — were 
far  less  than  the  number  of  electors  re- 
gistered. Thus  he  would  state  the  rela- 
tive numbers  in  a  few  instances  at  late 

elections : — 

Electors  registered.  Polled. 

In  Aberdeen    4,150  1,348    . 

In  Aylesbury  1,406  646 

In  Cardigan    660  690 

In  Cheltenham   2,278  1,820 

In  Chester  2,629  1,680 

He  would  take  his  stand  on  what  appeared 
to  him  the  valid  argument  against  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
East  Surrey.  Its  tendency  would  natu- 
rally be  to  extend  venality  to  counties.  The 
lOZ.  franchise  had  been  shown,  by  a  long 
course  of  years,  to  be  no  security  against 
this  evil.  In  spite  of  its  advantages  and 
merits,  the  men  it  had  returned,  the  mea- 
sures which  had  flowed  from  it,  it  did  not 
guarantee  a  pure  and  incorruptible  elec- 
torate. A  certain  purity  had  hitherto  ex- 
isted in  the  counties,  which  it  was  not, 
upon  the  whole,  expedient  to  subvert.  It 
might  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  founders  of 
the  great  Reform  Act  had  been  guilty  of 
encouraging  venality  by  bringing  about  a 
102.  franchise  in  the  boroughs.  They  could 
easily  avoid  the  charge.  Even  if  their  pre- 
science had  enabled  them  to  calculate  the 
measure  of  corruption,  their  object  would 
vindicate  their  act.     Their  object  was  to 
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give  power  to  the  middle  classes;  and  if  it 
was  impossible  to  effect  this  end  without  a 
mixture  of  venality,  the  advantage  of  the 
end  outweighed  the  evil  of  the  drawback. 
In  proposing  to  invade  the  counties  with 
corruption,  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Sur- 
rey could  not  point  to  any  good  which  would 
arise  from  it.  The  most  conclusive  argu- 
ment against  the  proposition,  in  his  opin- 
ion, was,  that  no  measure  to  amend  the  Act 
of  1832  ought  to  be  discussed  unless  it  was 
preceded  by  deliberate  inquiry,  and  backed 
by  adequate  materials,  which  some  parts  of 
our  machinery  were  well  adapted  to  reach. 
Had  inquiry  of  this  kind  preceded  legis- 
lation, the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the 
City  of  London  would  not  have  introduced 
a  scheme  which  neither  satisfied  the  party 
it  professed  to  serve,  nor  the  public  it  aspired 
to  conciliate. 

After  a  pause  of  some  duration, 
Mr.  HUME  rose  and  said,  that  the 
ominous  silence  which  prevailed  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  really  surprised  him. 
When  he  proposed  a  Motion  which  com- 
prised two  or  three  branches  of  reform, 
Gentlemen  said  that  they  were  too  many 
to  bnng  forward  at  once,  and  that  one 
should  be  introduced.  Now,  one  subject 
was  brought  forward,  and  no  hon.  Member 
seemed  to  care  to  speak  upon  it.  This  was 
trifling  with  the  people,  who  were  kept  like 
slaves  instead  of  freemen.  On  what  ground 
were  the  occupiers  of  10^  houses  in  coun- 
ties refused  the  franchise  ?  They  would 
have  it  if  they  resided  in  boroughs,  and  he 
could  not  see  the  consistency  or  justice  of 
such  an  exclusion.  He  might  not  see  the 
day,  but  there  were  some  Members  of  that 
House  who  would  see  it,  when  Governments 
would  see  the  policy  of  doing  justice  to  all 
classes  of  the  community,  and  not  wait  till 
it  was  wrung  from  them.  He  did  not  know 
if  the  Motion  was  to  be  favoured  with  the 
vote  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London,  but  he  had  expressed  an  opinion 
favourable  to  a  10^.  franchise.  He  (Mr. 
Hume)  could  not  see  a  safer  course  to  pur- 
sue than  this,  and  he  really  could  not  con- 
ceive why  an  objection  should  be  made 
to  it,  unless  they  were  determined  to  keep 
out  those  who  were  knocking  at  the  door  of 
the  Constitution,  and  anxious  to  get  in.  He 
hoped  that  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, the  Constituencies  would  return  at  the 
ensuing  election  men  who  were  determined 
to  support  them  in  obtaining  their  just 
rights.  Representatives  should  be  able  to 
•tate  to  the  House  what  were  the  opinions 
and  feelings  of  their  constituents  on  parti- 

ifr.  Campbell 


cular  subjects ;  and  without  extension  of 
the  suffrage  this  could  not  be.  Analyse  the 
division  of  last  night,  and  it  would  be  fonnd 
that  not  one  of  the  large  towns — excepting 
Liverpool,  to  its  disgrace — supported  the 
measure  of  the  Government  Militia  Bill. 
Where  the  people  had  a  voice,  and  the 
constituency  was  large,  not  one  Member 
would  be  found  voting  for  that  unnecessary 
measure.  He  thought  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  express  their  opinion  on  this 
Motion,  "  Aye  '^  or  '*  No.'*  He  would  not 
quarrel  with  them  if  they  said  "Nay;" 
but  let  them  declare  what  they  meant,  and 
not  shroud  themselves  in  secrecy,  as  if  they 
were  afraid  to  state  their  opinion.  He 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  Home  Department  would 
come  forward  and  express,  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  what  they  meant  to  do; 
for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been  a 
volunteer  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage.  He  was 
told  that  proposition  was  an  '*  after-dinner 
joke;"  and  he  really  thought  that  no  one 
of  any  common  sense  would  have  seriously 
proposed  it.  Let  the  Government  state  if 
they  were  determined  to  oppose  all  reform, 
or  if  they  were  inclined  to  grant  any  por- 
tion of  it,  let  them  say  so.  He  hoped  they 
would  be  favoured  with  the  opinions  of  Gen- 
tlemen on  both  sides  of  the  House  on  this 
important  question. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  the 
House  would  excuse  him  if,  after  the  ap- 
peal that  had  been  made,  he  rose  to  ex- 
press in  a  few  sentences  the  view  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  took  of  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Sur- 
rey (Mr.  L.  King).  The  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  had  asked  them  to 
say  aye  or  no  to  the  present  proposition, 
and  they  assuredly  felt  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  saying  no.  He  owned  that  he 
should  think  that  to  Gentlemen  who,  like 
the  hon.  Member,  had  been  for  several 
weeks  calling  out  for  an  immediate  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament,  the  proposal  of  an  un- 
necessary Motion  like  the  present  must 
seem  a  useless  impertinence  and  absurdity. 
A  Bill  of  this  nature,  effecting  a  perfect 
revolution  in  the  county  constituencies, 
would  occupy  in  its  discussion  a  period 
which  he  was  afraid  would  not  be  accept- 
able to  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  L.  King) 
himself.  It  was  evident  that  any  proposal 
for  changing  the  county  constituencies  of- 
fered two  alternatives.  The  hon.  Member 
proposed  to  assimilate  the  county  franchise 
to  that  of  the  boroughs  in  one  way  by  let- 
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ting  the  standard  down;  but  it  must  be  ob- 
Tious  tbat  the  assimilation  could  be  brought 
about  in  another  way — by  raising  the  stand- 
ard. Not  that  he  was  prepared  to  take  that 
course,  because  he  believed  there  was  at 
present  a  fair  representation  of  the  bo- 
roughs of  England,  as  well  as  of  the  coun- 
ties. He  believed  that  the  existing  system 
was  intended  to  give  to  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty and  the  shopkeepers  in  the  boroughs 
the  power  of  returning  men  who  should 
fairly  represent  their  sentiments  in  that 
House.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  quite 
fair,  and  the  more  because  the  borough 
Members  formed  an  actual  majority  of  the 
House,  that  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
the  soil  should  have  the  same  facility  of 
electing  men  who  would  fairly  represent 
their  interests.  The  county  Members  num- 
bered 144;  the  borough  Members  comprised 
the  remainder,  and  consequently  were  much 
more  numerous.  Well,  then,  he  said  the 
intention  of  the  Reform  Bill  had  been  in 
the  main  carried  out.  The  counties  were 
represented  by  men  in  whom  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  the  soil  had  confidence; 
and  he  hoped  that  Gentlemen  sitting  op- 
posite, who  filled  so  many  borough  seats, 
were  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  borough 
representation  was  unworthy  of  its  objects, 
or  reflected  discredit  on  the  authors  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  No  subject  had  led  to  more 
controversy  in  that  House,  or  called  forth 
80  many  charges  of  corruption  and  intimi- 
dation, by  which  the  Government  was  con- 
tinually assailed;  but  he  thought  it  would 
not  be  denied  that  to  find  a  pure  consti- 
tuency they  must  look  to  the  counties. 
Against  what  class  of  the  constituent  body 
of  the  country  did  they  find  it  necessary  to 
direct  measures  for  putting  down  the  bri- 
bery and  corruption  practised  at  elections  ? 
Against  that  class,  precisely,  which  it  was 
now  proposed  to  extend  to  the  counties  of 
England.  Even  if  it  were  admitted,  there- 
fore, that  a  geometrical  assimilation  between 
the  county  and  borough  franchise  was  essen- 
tial to  the  working  of  the  Constitution,  he  did 
not  think  that  any  case  had  been  made  out 
for  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  lowering 
the  standard  of  qualification.  Government 
would  be  false  to  the  promises  given  to 
wind  up  the  business  of  Session  as  soon  as 
possible,  if  they  were  to  agree  to  this  Mo- 
tion. He  should  therefore,  in  their  name, 
give  it  his  most  strenuous  opposition. 

Lord  ROBERT  GROSVENOR  said, 
that  had  he  been  consulted,  he  should  not 
have  recommended  the  bringing  forward  of 
this  Motion  at  the  present  time,  and  he 


regretted  that  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Surrey  (Mr.  L.  King)  had  joined  with  his 
Motion  for  the  extension  of  the  county 
franchise,  a  measure  of  so  eminently  prac- 
tical a  character  as  that  contained  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  Motion  for  shortening 
the  duration  of  the  poll  at  county  elec- 
tions, and  for  limiting  the  time  between 
the  proclamation  of  the  writ  and  the  elec- 
tion to  eight  days.  He  thought  the  Go- 
vernment might  consent  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Bill,  for  the  purpose  of  striking 
out  the  provisions  relating  to  the  former, 
and  carrying  into  effect  those  relating  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  Motion.  He  deemed 
this  limitation  the  more  necessary,  because 
he  found,  to  his  great  astonishment,  that 
on  the  previous  evening  the  House  had 
consented  to  the  introduction  of  a  measure 
according  to  which  county  Members  were 
in  future  to  pay  half-a-crown  to  every  voter 
for  refreshment  before  they  could  receive 
his  vote.  If  county  Members  were  to  be 
mulcted  to  that  extent,  he  hoped  the  House 
would  agree  to  render  the  elections  a  little 
less  costly  than  they  were  at  present,  by 
shortening  their  duration,  in  the  manner 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Surrey.  He  believed  that  all  the  corrup- 
tion in  counties  took  place  on  the  second 
day  of  the  poll,  and  he  therefore  hoped 
that  even  if  the  House  would  not  assent 
to  the  assimilation  of  the  county  and  bo- 
rough franchise,  they  would  allow  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Bill,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  that  portion  of  it  which  related 
to  the  duration  of  elections,  and  which  was 
demanded  by  the  country  at  large.  He 
should  vote  for  it  upon  that  ground;  not 
pledging  himself  hereafter  with  respect  to 
that  measure  of  reform  to  which  he  was 
glad  to  see  that  his*  noble  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Colchester  (Lord  J.  Manners)  was 
not  so  wholly  adverse  as  he  and  other 
Members  of  the  Government  had  appeared 
from  their  election  speeches.  He  was  glad 
to  see  that  there  was  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion  in 
favour  of  some  well-considered  measure  of 
reform,  as  he  believed  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  called  it.  For  his  own 
part,  he  hoped  that  the  small  boroughs 
would  be  put  an  end  to,  and  that  some 
equalisation  of  the  constituencies  might 
take  place.  The  necessity  for  a  Reform 
in  Parliament  was  clearly  shown  by  the 
declaration  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  which  evidently  amount- 
ed to  an  admission  that  that  House  might 
not  represent  public  opinion.  For  the  noble 
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Lord  did  Dot  say  that  he  was  prepared  to 
restore  protection  if  he  had  a  majority,  hat 
if  he  had  a  decided  majority  in  that  Hoase 
— that  was,  if  he  had  a  majority  returned 
hy  those  constituencies  which  represented 
puhlic  opinion. 

Mr.  henry  DRUMMOND  said,  he 
had  been  for  twenty  years  striving  to  get 
an  extension  of  the  county  franchise,  and 
he  could  not  let  an  opportunity  pass  with- 
out in  some  way  attempting  to  carry  for- 
ward that  extension.  He  admitted  that 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Colchester 
(Lord  J.  Manners)  had  given  a  valid  rea- 
son why  he  objected  to  the  introduction  of 
the  measure  this  Session  ;  hot  unfortu- 
nately that  reason  came  too  late,  inasmuch 
as  the  House  had  not  merely  consented  to 
the  Bill  referred  to  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Middlesex  (Lord  R.  Grosve- 
nor),  but  had  given  its  assent,  without  de- 
bate, to  a  Motion  which  would  fill  that 
House  with  absolute  paupers.  ['*  No,  no! "] 
Ye«,  yes,  yes.  A  Bill  had  been  introduced 
to  take  away  every  particle  of  qualification 
for  Members  of  that  House.  Having  ad- 
mitted this  Bill,  how  could  the  Government 
turn  round  and  say  it  was  too  late  to  ex- 
tend the  franchise  of  the  counties?  It 
was  uxceHsively  mortifying  to  be  obliged 
to  adntit  that  nobodv  had  listened  to  re- 
niarkH  which  had  btvn  made  upon  this 
4|ueHtion.  On  a  former  occasion  he  had 
guuo  into  tlio  origin  of  voting,  and  had 
Mhown  that  it  had  its  origin  in  service 
to  the  (*ntwn  ;  and  ho  had  then  contend- 
iul  that  iu  the  olden  time  the  lowest  per- 
iioii  wIk)  owed  service  to  the  Sovereign 
waH  the  40j(,  froehi»lder,  and  that  also  was 
the  lowest  description  of  the  franchise. 
Now,  upon  that  principle,  he  contended 
that  t)vory  man  who  sorveil  the  Crown,  as 
koou  as  he  was  dischargiHl,  had  a  right  to 
the  tVanohiso.  [ /^auyAfcfi*.  J  Yes;  he  know 
thu  assertion  was  sneertHl  at.  ['*No!**] 
Yes  ;  and  a  sneer  had  been  thrown  out 
that  night  at  the  idea  of  the  franchise 
being  obtainiHl  by  service  in  the  militia ; 
and  by  whom  was  the  sneer  raised  ?  By 
iho  advocates  of  universal  suffrage.  [Mr. 
Humk:  No,  no! J  Yes;  you  have  always 
Nueored  at  it.  The  fact  was,  they  had 
never  thought  what  universal  suffrage  was. 
These  popular  Members  heard  vague  ideas, 
and  received  some  sort  of  instructions  at 
their  great  meetings,  and  they  came  to 
that  House  repeating  the  vague  ideas  of 
Others,  but  knowing  little  or  nothing  about 
il  themselves.  It  was,  however,  perfectly 
tUoUiiy  no  doubt,  to  discuss  this  measure 


in  the  present  Session,  and  be  was  sorry 
his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  L.  King)  had  brought 
it  forward ;  but  he  would  take  leave,  in  no 
unfriendly  spirit,  to  tell  his  Friends  on  the 
Ministerial  benches  that  it  would  not  do 
for  the  Earl  of  Derby's  Government  to 
pooh-pooh  this  question  in  the  vein  for- 
merly taken  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Government.  We  could,  if  we  liked,  bring 
to  light  certain  scenes  at  Brookes 's,  which, 
however,  we  will  not.  But  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  by  that  course  will  be  doing 
nothing  else  than  this  :  they  will  leare  a 
legacy  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
the  City  of  London,  by  the  working  of 
which  he  will  at  any  moment  be  able  to  turn 
them  out,  not  only  of  their  places  as  a  Qo- 
vemment,  but  out  of  the  House  altogether. 
Mr.  bright  said,  that  he  wished  to 
protest  against  the  observations  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Colchester 
(Lord  J.  Manners),  that  by  bringing  for- 
ward measures  of  that  kind.  Members  were 
obstructing  the  progress  of  public  basi- 
ness,  and  delaying  the  wished-for  diiso- 
lution.  Had  that  Motion,  however,  not 
been  brought  forward,  Government  business 
could  not  have  gone  forward  that  night, 
for  there  was  no  Government  business  on 
the  notice  papers.  An  offer  was,  some 
weeks  ago,  made  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Excbeqaer, 
that  if  he  chose  he  might  have  the  Thurs- 
days in  each  week  for  the  transaction  of 
public  business,  and  he  believed  the  feeling 
in  the  House  was  so  strong  that  he  might 
have  had  every  day  in  the  week  if  the 
Government  had  shown  any  disposition  to 
facilitate  the  transaction  of  public  business. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Colchester 
addressed  the  House  as  if  he  felt  that  this 
subject  was  so  hackneyed  that  he  was  al- 
most disgusted  in  having  to  approach  it. 
The  fact  was,  that  he  (Mr.  Bright)  believed 
every  great  question  that  had  been  carried 
in  that  House  had  been  deemed  hackneyed 
by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  before  it  waa 
carried.  But,  notwithstanding  that,  there 
was  a  large  body  of  opinion,  both  in  that 
House  and  out  of  doors,  in  favour  of  tho 
Motion  now  before  them  ;  and  he  had, 
therefore,  no  doubt  that  some  advantage 
would  arise  from  that  debate.  The  propo- 
sition was,  that  the  county  franchise,  in- 
stead of  being  confined  to  a  very  restricted 
class,  should  be  extended  to  all  those  who 
occupied  land  or  houses,  or  both,  of  the 
value  of  10{.  per  annum.  Now  he  believed 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would  admit 
that  upon  the  great  question  of  protection 
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or  free  trade,  which  was  now  under  discns- 
sion  in  the  countrj,  the  constituencies  of 
the  horoughs  were  unanimously  in  favour 
of  free  trade.  He  was  quite  ready  to  admit 
that  the  same  unanimity  did  not  prevail  in 
the  county  constituencies;  though  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade  had  heen  making  their 
way  even  with  the  restricted  constituencies 
of  landowners  and  tenant-farmers.  If  the 
constituencies  of  the  counties  included  po- 
pulation to  the  same  extent  as  the  horough 
constituencies,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  free-trade  principles  would  be  as  gen- 
erally accepted  in  the  counties  as  in  the 
boroughs;  and  there  would  not  be  the  ap- 
parent discrepancy  which  had  existed  for 
several  years  past  between  the  Members 
returned  by  the  former  and  the  latter  class 
of  constituencies.  The  right  hon.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  a  very  inge- 
nious but  most  fallacious  speech,  which  he 
addressed  to  the  House  a  few  nights  pre- 
viously upon  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
Beform,  nad  referred  to  the  West  Riding 
as  having  a  rural  population  of  800,000. 
It  had,  however,  a  constituency  of  only 
32,000  persons  ;  and  he  would  ask  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  who  were  in  favour  of 
county  constituencies  —  that  great  safe- 
guard to  the  Constitution — that  safe  repre- 
sentation—whether they  were  content  that 
800,000  persons  of  the  rural  population 
should  only  have  a  constituency  of  32,000 
persons  ?  It  was  impossible  that  such  a 
system  could  last,  be  justified,  or  give  sa- 
tisfaction to  the  country  ;  or  that  our  Go- 
vernment, or  our  constitution,  or  our  insti- 
tutions, or  anything  that  wo  valued  or 
thought  worth  preserving,  could  be  more 
safe  under  a  franchise  like  that  than  under 
a  franchise  much  more  widely  extended. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London 
(Lord  J.  Russell),  in  that  remarkable  and 
curious  Reform  Bill  with  which  he  favour- 
ed the  House  before  he  went  out  of  office, 
made  a  desperate  plunge  with  respect  to 
the  county  franchise,  coming  down  from  a 
501.  to  a  20^  franchise;  and  he  believed 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  did  not  ob- 
ject to  the  adoption  of  the  20/.  franchise. 
But,  looking  at  the  country  villages  and 
rural  population  of  England,  he  asked 
them,  whether  it  would  not  be  perfectly 
safe  and  judicious  to  give  the  franchise  to 
every  occupier  of  10^.?  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  more  of  this  class  we 
could  bring  within  the  franchise,  the  more 
self-respect  would  be  given  to  them,  the 
more  interest  they  would  take  in  public 
questions;  and  the  more  they  were  stimu- 


lated to  inquire  into  and  comprehend  pub- 
lic affairs,  the  more  £rm  would  be  the 
basis  on  which  that  House  stood,  and  the 
greater  authority  would  its  resolutions  ne- 
cessarily have  with  the  people.  In  the 
discussion  of  the  previous  evening,  the 
Members  representing  the  large  constitu- 
encies had  voted  against  the  Government, 
and  no  doubt  they  would  do  so  in  increas- 
ing numbers  at  every  succeeding  stage  of 
the  Militia  Bill.  The  country  uentlemen, 
on  the  other  hand,  almost  unanimously 
supported  the  Bill.  They  were  the  par- 
ties who  were  always  alarmed.  One  time 
the  cause  was  French  principles ;  another, 
French  com  ;  at  another  French  men;  and 
no  one  could  tell  what  would  be  the  cause 
of  panic  five  or  six  years  hence.  Let  the 
country  Gentlemen,  however,  recollect  that, 
in  supporting  increased  armaments  and  an 
increased  expenditure,  they  were  support- 
ing a  course  of  policy  which  the  people  of 
this  country  did  not  recognise  to  be  for 
their  advantage,  and  which  they  would 
some  day  or  other  take  the  opportunity  of 
telling  the  House  that  they  did  not.  Now 
he  wished  to  know,  not  whether  the  land- 
owners and  tenants-at-will,  but  the  occu- 
piers of  10?.  and  upwards  in  the  counties, 
agreed  in  the  policy  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  were  pursuing.  Although  he 
thought  it  wrong,  and  might  regret  it, 
he  should  never  call  it  in  question  so  long 
as  he  believed  that  it  was  sanctioned  by  the 
opinions  prevalent  amongst  and  adopted  by 
the  constituencies  of  the  country.  This 
proposition  was  the  safest,  the  one  most 
m  accordance  with  constitutional  principles 
(if  that  word  had  any  meaning),  and  with 
the  principles  of  the  Reform  Bill,  that 
could  bo  brought  forward ;  and  although 
he  admitted  that  it  was  in  vain  to  expect 
to  carry  it  into  law  at  the  present  period 
of  the  Session,  that  was  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  discussed,  nor  why  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  should  not  vote  for  it.  If 
the  Motion  were  carried  that  night,  the 
question  would  be  in  a  more  favourable 
state  for  discussion  in  the  new  Parliament, 
He  believed  that  when  hon.  Gentlemen 
met  their  constituents  at  the  hustings, 
they  would  find  almost  all  classes  in  its 
favour.  He  believed  that  it  was  one  of 
the  best  and  most  necessary  steps  that 
could  be  taken  in  that  progress  towards 
reform  in  which  the  country  was  resolved 
that  that  House  should  go,  however  unwil- 
ling many  of  its  Members  might  he. 

Mr.  PACEE  said,  he  should  vote  against 
the  Motion,  but  should  not  have  risen  to 
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address  the  House  had  it  not  heen  for  what 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Middlesex  (Lord  R,  Grosvenor),  with 
respect  to  that  part  of  it  which  related  to 
the  shortening  of  the  duration  of  county 
elections.  Although  the  limitation  of  the 
poll  in  boroughs  to  one  day  had  been  at- 
tended with  great  advantage,  he  thought 
that  the  effect  of  adopting  a  similar  mea- 
sure in  counties  would  be  to  disfranchise  a 
large  portion  of  the  constituency,  who,  it 
must  be  recollected,  resided  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  who  might  not  in  that 
case  be  able  to  attend  to  give  their  votes 
if  only  a  single  day  was  allowed  for  taking 
them. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  said,  that  although  it 
might  be  uncommonly  convenient  for  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  to  appeal  to  the  elec- 
tors at  the  coming  elections  upon  the  sin- 
gle point  of  **  confidence  in  Lord  Derby," 
and  to  merge  all  other  questions  into  that, 
he  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Opposi- 
tion to  bring  forward  as  many  subjects  as 
possible,  in  order  that  the  electors  might 
know  what  really  were  the  opinions  of  the 
candidates.  He  did  not  think,  therefore, 
that  the  Motion  had  been  brought  before 
the  House  at  an  improper  time.  He  quite 
agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Middlesex  (Lord  R.  Grosvenor),  that 
the  poll  at  county  elections  should  termi- 
nate in  one  day,  for  every  one  conversant 
with  the  facts  knew  that  the  bribery,  cor- 
ruption, and  intimidation  took  place  at  the 
end  of  the  first  day's  polling — that  they 
were  continued  during  the  ensuing  night, 
and  that  the  electors  were  driven  to  the  poll 
in  a  state  of  intoxication  on  the  subsequent 
morning.  The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Colchester  (Lord  J.  Manners)  said,  that  if 
they  wished  to  find  purity  of  election,  they 
must  go  to  the  counties.  Why,  then,  if 
the  electors  were  such  honest  men,  did 
they  refuse  them  the  protection  of  the 
ballot  ?  The  Bill,  for  the  introduction  of 
which  the  House  gave  leave  on  the  previous 
evening,  was  one  for  the  encouragement 
of  treating  and  bribery,  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing the  expense  it  would  entail  on 
candidates,  it  was  supported  by  the  coun- 
try party,  who  were  suffering  so  much  from 
free  trade.  A  Militia  Bill  had  been  intro- 
duced too,  and  the  people  were  to  have 
muskets  if  not  votes.  He  trusted,  how- 
ever, that  the  people  would  feel  that  if  they 
were  not  allowed  to  vote,  muskets  should 
not  be  placed  in  their  hands  by  a  forcible 
ballot;  and  he  thought  that  both  the  feel- 
ing and  the  intelligence  of  the  country  were 


misunderstood  and  underrated  by  the  Go- 
vernment if  they  believed  the  people  would 
be  forced  to  carry  arms  in  defence  of  a  Go- 
vernment that  would  not  allow  them  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  freemen. 

Mr.  buck  said,  he  should  oppose  the 
Motion.  In  the  county  which  he  repre- 
sented (North  Devonshire),  there  were 
4,000  freeholders;  but  he  found  from  in- 
quiries he  had  made,  that  if  this  Motion 
were  carried  into  effect,  they  would  be 
overbalanced  by  the  101,  householders  and 
the  occupiers  of  small  farms. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  he  was  as 
anxious  as  anybody  to  extend  the  elective 
franchise  as  far  as  ho  could.  He  would 
give  the  vote  to  the  5L  householders  in 
many  cities  and  towns.  If  a  man  occupied 
a  51.  house  in  the  city  of  Lincoln,  he  should 
consider  him  far  better  qualified  for  a  vote 
than  if  he  had  a  lOZ.  house  in  a  more  po- 
pulous town.  But,  speaking  generally,  he 
was  opposed  to  the  present  Motion,  be- 
cause he  thought  it  would  have  the  effeet 
of  swamping  the  constituencies  of  many 
important  counties. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir,  I  cct- 
tainly  cannot  vote  against  the  proposition 
before  the  House  on  the  ground  stated  bj 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Colchester 
(Lord  J.  Manners);  because,  if  the  Go- 
vernment were  to  say  that  on  any  particu- 
lar Tuesday  they  wished  to  supersede  private 
Motions  in  order  to  promote  the  business 
of  the  Government,  and  thus  accelerate  a 
dissolution,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  Mem- 
ber would  insist  upon  bringing  forward  his 
Motion  upon  that  Tuesday.  But  as  the 
Government  not  only  do  not  ask  for  the 
Tuesdays,  but  seem  reluctantly  to  accept 
the  Thursdays,  I  do  not  see  that  there 
is  any  objection  to  discussing  Motions  of 
an  important  public  nature  upon  the  Tues- 
days. Then,  with  respect  to  the  nature 
of  the  question  itself.  I  must  say  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  fair  matter  for  con- 
sideration with  the  House  what  should  be 
the  amount  of  the  occupation  franchise  that 
should  be  allowed  in  the  counties.  The 
Reform  Act  contains  a  Clause  which  was 
introduced  by  the  Marquess  of  Ohandos, 
but  which  was,  perhaps,  originally  sug- 
gested by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Lincoln  (Col.  Sibthorp), 
nnd  by  which  an  occupation  franchise  of 
501,  was  given  to  the  counties.  Subse- 
quently we  proposed  that  in  Ireland  there 
should  be  an  8^  franchise.  That  proposi- 
tion, however,  was  afterwards  objected  to 
by  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  it 
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was  ultimately  agreed  that  \2l.  should 
be  the  sum,  and  accordingly,  that  is  now 
the  law  in  Ireland.  In  the  Bill  which  I 
submitted  to  the  House  in  the  present  year, 
I  proposed  to  reduce  the  502.  franchise  to 
202.  in  the  English  counties ;  so  that  it 
seems  to  me  not  merely  according  to  the 
proposals  of  different  Members,  but  accord- 
mg  to  the  measures  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
Blent,  that  we  may  very  fairly  discuss  the 
xeduction  of  the  occupation  franchise  in 
Ibe  counties  of  England.  But  I  own  it 
appears  to  me  that  if  measures  of  this  kind 
are  to  be  proposed  with  the  view  of  dealing 
with  the  franchise  for  the  counties,  they 
eannot  well  be  considered  separately,  and 
diat,  considering   how   important   is    the 

rition  of  framing  the  representation  of 
country,  how  important  is  the  attempt 
to  make  any  change  in  the  suffrage  which 
al  present  exists,  it  is  far  better  that  when 
Parliament  does  consider  the  subject  they 
should  consider  it  as  a  whole — not  alter- 
ing from  time  to  time  the  franchise  of  the 
eoimties  in  one  Bill,  and  the  franchise  of 
Ae  boroughs  in  another.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject I  cannot  say  that  I  differ  very  much 
from  what  I  saw  had  been  stated  as  the 
opnion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Solicitor  General,  whom  I  see  opposite. 
I  understood  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man to  have  said  he  thought  it  of  the 
nimost  importance  that  the  commercial 
policy  of  the  country  should  be  settled,  and 
that  we  should  not  proceed  to  discuss  mea- 
sures with  regard  to  the  reform  of  the  re- 
presentation until  that  question  had  re- 
eeived  a  settlement.  I  entirely  differ  from 
bim,  however,  in  the  statement  which  he 
made  that  this  country,  is  now  being  ruined 
owing  to  what  are  called  the  measures  of 
free  trade.  I  differ  also  from  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Colchester,  and  from 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  of  the  Colonies, 
in  thinking  that  the  Colonies  arc  being 
ruined,  as  well  as  from  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Scarborough  (Mr.  G. 
F.  Young),  in  believing  that  the  shipping 
is  in  a  state  of  utter  prostration  from  the 
same  cause.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary, 
that  when  this  question  comes  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  new  Parliament,  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
conn  try,  will  declare  that  the  free-trade 
measures  generally,  collectively  and  indi- 
Tidnally,  are  calculated  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  country ;  and  that  it  is 
tiie  duty  of  Parliament  to  maintain  and 
extend  those  measures.  But,  as  I  said 
before,  I  do  think  it  is  desirable  that  that 
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great  question  should  receive  a  solution 
before  we  proceed  to  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  question  with  respect  to  the  re- 
form of  the  representation.  I  was  glad  to 
hear  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Col- 
chester say,  as  I  understood  him,  that  the 
present  Government  would  be  ready  to 
concur  in  any  well-considered  measure  for 
the  reform  of  the  representation.  I  hope 
I  was  not  mistaken  when  I  understood  him 
to  declare  that  he  thought  it  a  question 
which  was  very  fairly  open  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  or  any  other  Parliament. 
And  when  we  have  settled  these  great 
questions  of  our  commercial  policy,  which 
it  is  so  desirable  should  be  settled  some  way 
or  other,  I  trust  he  will  agree  with  me  in 
the  view  I  shall  take  on  this  important 
question  of  a  reform  in  the  representation 
of  the  people. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir,  I  have  been  anxious  to  say  a 
few  words  in  this  debate,  the  more  espe- 
cially as  the  noble  Lord  who  has  just  ad- 
dressed you  seems  to  have  greatly  misap- 
prehended what  was  said  by  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Manners).  I  certainly  did 
not  understand  my  noble  Friend  to  say 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  was  pre- 
pared to  "  concur  in  any  measure'*  for  the 
reform  of  this  House. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  What  I  said 
was,  that  I  understood  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Colchester  to  say,  that  the 
Government  would  concur  in  or  take  into 
their  consideration  a  well-considered  mea- 
sure for  reform. 

The  CHANCELLOR  OF  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir,  I  think  it  is  evident  that  to 
**  consider"  and  to  "  concur**  are  two  very 
different  things.  I  should  be  sorry  that  any 
Government  would  be  permitted  to  exist 
who  was  not  prepared  to  consider  a  mea- 
sure of  such  importance  as  affected  the  ar- 
rangement and  construction  of  this  House. 
I  have  so  recently  addressed  this  House  on 
the  subject  of  Reform,  that,  even  if  the  sa- 
cred hour  of  the  evening  was  not  at  hand,  I 
would  hesitate  to  trespass  again  upon  its 
attention.  But  I  am  induced  to  do  so  now 
in  order  that  it  may  not  be  considered  I 
am  desirous  of  evading  the  giving  of  an 
opinion  upon  the  question  before  us,  in 
consequence  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  present  Session  of  Parliament.  I 
object  to  the  measure  proposed  to  be 
brought  in  by  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Surrey  for  various  reasons :  in  the  first 
place,  because  it  is  partial.  I  entirely 
agree  with  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell) 
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that  the  question  of  the  representation 
of  the  community  is  one  which  must  al- 
ways he  considered  on  an  extensive  scale. 
I  entirely  agree  with  the  nohle  Lord  that 
the  lax  system  of  Session  after  Session 
tampering  with  the  Constitution,  now  of 
attempting  to  alter  the  constituencies  of 
the  towns,  and  again  seeking  to  add  to  or 
adjust  the  constituencies  of  counties,  would, 
in  the  end,  evidently  lead  to  some  conclu- 
sion which  cannot  he  satisfactory.  Sir,  I 
think  that  the  question  must  he  viewed  on 
a  much  larger  scale  than  that  wliich  is 
suggested  hy  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Memher  for  East  Surrey. 
But  I  have  also  another  objection  to  this 
Bill.  I  have  often  said  to  this  House — I 
repeat  it  now,  and  it  is  the  expression  of  a 
deep  and  sincere  conviction  on  my  part — 
that  I  think  that  in  the  construction  of 
that  memorable  law,  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832,  there  was  a  very  great  deficieucy — 
which  consisted  in  a  want  of  due  considera- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  working  classes  to 
the  franchise;  and  I  own  that  I  was  very 
glad,  on  a  recent  occasion,  to  hear  the 
noble  Lord  the  author  of  that  same  Reform 
Act  acknowledge  that  long  observation 
had  induced  him  to  hold  the  same  opinion 
— an  opinion  which  he  certainly  at  one 
time  did  not  consider  with  such  favour. 
And  if  there  ho  that  great  deficiency  in 
our  system  of  representation,  1  assuredly 
cannot  understand  how  this  measure,  or 
the  other  measures  on  the  same  subject 
which  have  been  so  frequently  proposed, 
are  at  all  to  meet  the  deficiency.  Under 
our  old  system,  by  the  suflFrages  of  the  free- 
men, the  political  rights  of  the  labourer 
were  acknowledged  by  the  Constitution. 
We  virtually  destroyed  those- rights.  I  am 
aware,  of  course,  that  the  rights  of  the  then 
possessors  were  reserved.  But  the  foun- 
tains which  su))plied  that  constituency  were 
destroyed;  and,  in  fact,  we  virtually  termi- 
nated the  political  rights  of  labour  with 
the  class  of  freemen  we  destroyed.  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  wish  now  to  maintain 
that  there  were  not  strong  reasons  why  the 
existing  arrangements  should  be  interfered 
with;  but,  then,  I  never  heard  a  reason 
why  a  more  satisfactory  arrangement  could 
not  have  been  substituted  in  lieu  of  the 
old  one.  1  trace  much  of  the  discontent 
in  this  country,  which  at  times  has  been 
painfully  felt,  with  regard  to  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832,  to  the  omission  to  which  1 
have  adverted.  Well,  then,  Sir,  what  has 
been  the  remedy  which  has  been  offered 
by  those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
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sole  privilege  of  representing  and  cham- 
pioning the  rights  of  the  working  classes  ? 
They  came  forward  and  proposed  a  large 
extension  of  the  suffrage,  virtually  universal 
suffrage;  their  remedy  is  to  throw  the  whole 
power  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  a 
mere  class.  Instead  of  securing  a  consti- 
tuency which  gives  to  property  all  the 
rights  of  property,  which  gives  to  labour 
all  the  rights  of  labour,  which  cherishes, 
in  short,  the  existence  of  those  various 
classes,  the  recognition,  the  legal  and  por 
litical  recognition,  of  whose  interests  has,  I 
believe,  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
flourishing  condition  of  this  country,  and 
of  the  duration  of  its  order,  both  social 
and  political — they  propose,  as  a  remedjp 
a  measure  which  essentially  is  a  measure 
of  class  legislation,  because  they  propose 
to  give  political  authority  to  a  class  so 
numerous  that  they  would  overwhelm  all 
other  classes,  and  entirely  change  the 
Constitution  of  the  country.  To  such  a 
change  I  am  opposed,  as  injurious  to  the 
fortunes  and  condition  of  the  nation.  But 
then.  Sir,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  may 
not  consider  whether  an  industrial  frau* 
chise  may  not  be  invented,  which  would 
give  satisfaction  to  those  who  claim  to  be 
represented  in  the  legislation  of  the  coun- 
try. That  is  a  question  which  deserves 
the  grave  consideration  of  any  man  respon- 
sible for  the  good  government  of  the 
country.  But  is  this  omission  iu  your  Re- 
form Act — the  source  of  so  much  public 
discontent,  and  which  some  think  may 
lead  ultimately  to  public  disorder — is  it 
met  by  the  measure  proposed  to  be  brought 
in  by  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Surrey  ? 
On  the  contrary;  for  whilst  some  bou. 
Gentlemen  acting  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Surrey  complain  that  property 
is  even  too  much  represented  in  existing 
constituencies,  let  us  see  what  is  the 
answer  made  to  the  claims  of  labour  by 
the  hon.  Member  and  his  school.  The 
answer  is,  **  he  will  represent  property  still 
more."  That,  at  any  rate,  is  the  answer, 
in  this  Bill  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  Sir, 
1  cannot  myself  sanction  legislation  eo 
crude,  and,  as  I  believe,  founded  on  such 
pernicious  principles.  On  the  part  of  my- 
self and  on  the  part  of  my  Colleagues — I 
have  said  it  before,  and  I  repeat  it  now, 
in  order  that  our  opinions  may  not  be 
misunderstood — I  state  that  we  do  not 
necessarily  associate  an  extension  of  the 
franchise  with  the  extension  of  demo- 
cratic power.  If  I  could  see  any  measure 
brought  forward — well  matured,  conoeiTed, 
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sot  in  political  passion »  but  with  a  sincere 
desire  of  giving  to  deserving  artisans  the 
exercise  oi  the  suffrage  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  maintenance  of  those  in- 
stitutions the  preservation  of  which  I  be- 
lieve are  as  much  for  the  interest  of  those 
artisans  as  they  are  for  the  interests  of  any 
other  class  of  this  country — I  would  give, 
and  so  would  those  with  whom  I  act,  to 
such  a  proposition  a  dispassionate  and  kind 
consideration.  But,  Sir,  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Surrey  is  not  of 
this  class ;  and  until  some  measure  is 
brought  which,  as  I  think,  meets  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  case,  I  must  take  my  stand 
upon  the  settlement  which  exists — not 
m>m  any  superstitious  reverence  for  that 
settlement,  but  because  I  am  opposed  to 
year  after  year  tampering  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  country  —  a  tampering 
which  I  am  convinced  is  the  source  of  po- 
litical weakness  and  of  national  debility. 
It  is,  I  say,  the  interest  of  all  men  and  of 
all  parties  who  wish  to  continue  the  good 
government  of  the  country >  to  maintain 
tne  existing  order,  unless  they  can  bring 
forward  propositions  which,  as  regards  the 
suffrage,  may  tend  to  give  general  satis- 
faction. 1  am  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
the  Act  of  1832  has  in  a  great  degree 
fulfilled  those  expectations ;  but  I  have  ex- 
pressed before  the  point  in  which  I  think 
that  that  arrangement  was  weak.  I  have 
had  satisfaction  in  hearing  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  himself  acknowledge  that 
lie  recognises  the  deficiency  of  which  I 
have  spoken.  But  1  have  not  yet  met 
from  any  person  in  this  House  any  prac- 
tical or  sufficing  mode  by  which  the  omis- 
sion is  to  be  supplied.  If  a  proposition  of 
that  kind  were  brought  forward  which 
really  would  meet  the  difficulty  of  the  case, 
I  would  listen  to  such  a  proposition  with 
the  most  respectful  attention.  Let  no  one 
suppose  that  there  is,  on  the  part  of  the 
present  Government,  any  bigoted  adher- 
ence to  the  forms  now  existing.  The  pre- 
sent Government  have  only  one  object,  an 
object  which  I  sincerely  believe  is  the 
object  of  all  the  Members  of  this  House, 
the  good  government  of  the  country.  But 
they  desire  to  see  the  greatness  of  the 
Realm  maintained,  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  people  secured.  And  if  a  change  in 
the  franchise  is  only  proposed  as  a  mode 
of  obtaining  political  power,  and  of  exciting 
political  agitation,  to  such  proposal  we  must 
give  oar  unconditional  and  uncompromising 
opposition.  1  have  too  much  respect  for 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Surrey  to  de- 


scribe his  Motion  as  a  measure  of  this 
kind.  But  I  must  nevertheless  ^escribe 
it  as  essentially  unsatisfactory,  not  calcu- 
lated in  any  degree  to  meet  the  exigencj 
of  the  state  of  affairs;  one  which  I  can 
easily  understand,  if  successful,  may  lead 
to  much  disturbance  and  readjustment, 
but  which  at  the  same  time  can  conduce 
to  no  permanent  or  enduringly  acceptable 
settlement ;  and,  therefore,  I  must  give  to 
it — not  because  this  is  the  last  Session 
of  the  existing  Parliament,  but  because 
I  would  take  the  same  view  under  atij 
other  circumstances — an  unqualified  op- 
position. 

Sir  benjamin  HALL  said,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Session  they  read 
in  the  papers  a  statement  made  by  Lord 
Derby,  immediately  on  his  taking  office, 
to  the  effect  that  there  should  be  no  fur- 
ther reform  in  the  representation  of  the 
people;  and,  therefore,  he  (Sir  B.  Hall) 
was  not  surprised  at  the  opposition  which 
had  been  made  to  the  Motion  before  the 
House.  But,  he  would  ask,  what  was  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  which  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  just  shadowed 
forth  ?  Was  it  to  be  a  reality,  or  was  it 
only  a  miserable  claptrap  for  the  hustings  ? 
Was  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  sincere  in 
what  he  had  stated,  or  was  he  not  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  the  great  defi- 
ciency in  the  Act  of  1832  was  the  want  of 
proper  attention  to  the  rights  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  Was  the  House  to  collect 
from  that  voluntary  admission  on  the  part 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that 
when  Parliament  assembled  again.  Minis- 
ters would  bring  in  a  measure  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  the  suffrage  to  the  work- 
ing classes  ?  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  sincere,  and  really  intended  to  do  that 
which  he  had  hinted  at,  let  him  say  so  at 
once.  Let  him  say,  in  reference  to  this 
question — as  in  reference  to  protection, 
which  he  gave  up  six  months  ago — that 
he  would  once  more  come  forward  a  radical 
reformer,  as  in  days  of  yore,  when  he  cast 
an  eye  on  the  representation  of  Maryle- 
bone,  and  bring  in  a  Bill  for  conferring 
the  franchise  on  the  working  classes.  But 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  talked  of 
tampering  with  the  franchise  year  after 
year,  he  (Sir  B.  Hall)  would  remind  him 
that  no  alteration  whatever  had  taken  place 
in  the  franchise  from  the  time  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  to  the  present  day.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  had  recently,  how- 
ever, made  a  strange  proposition  in  refer* 
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ence  to  the  militia  franchise.  [''  Oh,  oh !  *'] 
Hon.  Members  on  the  Ministerial  side  of 
the  House  might  well  cry  **  Oh,  oh ! "  for 
he  sappoted  thej  were  now  ashamed  of 
that  matter.  He  thought  the  Hoose  ought 
to  see  what  was  the  class  of  people  which 
the  Gofemment  intended  to  enfranchise, 
and  what  was  the  class  which  was  proposed 
to  be  placed  on  the  electoral  list  bj  the 
Motion  before  the  House.  Let  them  sup- 
pose a  scene  in  the  revising  barrister's 
court.  Let  them  fancy  two  persons  claim- 
ing to  be  placed  on  the  electoral  list.  One 
of  them  had  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Peninsular  campaign,  and  wore  on  his 
breast  the  badge  of  the  highest  class  of 
knighthood,  and  came  before  the  barrister 
desiring  to  be  placed  on  the  register,  on  the 
ground  that  he  occupied  a  tenement  of 
482.  a  year.  The  revising  barrister  told 
that  man,  if  he  had  all  the  glory  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  all  the  honour  of 
Nelson,  but  at  the  same  time  only  occupied 
a  tenement  of  the  value  of  482.  a  year,  he 
could  not  admit  his  name  to  be  placed  on 
the  register :  that  as  the  law  at  present 
stood,  the  qualifications  tendered  by  the 
gallant  officer  were  unknown  and  uncared 
for,  and  the  application  must  be  dismissed. 
Now,  let  them  see  the  other  candidate 
for  electoral  rights,  the  militiaman,  who 
claimed  to  be  enrolled  as  a  voter.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the 
House  must  not  treat  that  now  as  an  after- 
dinner  joko.  It  was  a  deliberate  ^propo- 
sition :  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  would  not  so  work  upon  the 
simplicity  of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  to 
allow  him  to  make  such  a  proposal  to  the 
House,  unless  the  matter  had  been  pre- 
viously settled  in  the  Cabinet.  The  other 
man  who  applied  to  the  revising  barrister 
for  admission  on  the  register  might  be  a 
loutish  clown — a  feeder  of  pigs  in  a  farm- 
yard— a  Hugh  Oatcake  or  a  George  Sea- 
coal,  as  portrayed  by  Shakspeare,  in  his 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  He  could  ima- 
gine Dogberry  addressing  such  a  claimant 
in  those  terms : — **  Come  hither,  neighbour 
Seacoal.  God  hath  blessed  you  with  a 
good  name :  to  bo  a  well-favoured  man  is 
the  gift  of  fortune;  but  to  write  and  read 
comes  by  nature.**  Well,  such  a  man  was 
asked  by  the  barrister  what  his  qualifica- 
tion was?  But  '*  qualification**  was  a 
long  word,  he  did  not  understand  foreign 
languages  —  he  only  comprehended  the 
Queen's  English,  which  he  occasionally 
murdered  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 
But  when  ho  came  to  state  what  his  calling 
Sir  B.  Hall 


was,  it  waa  found  to  be  of  the  meanest  de- 
scription. He  had  received  the  61.  bonntj 
money,  had  worn  a  red  coat  for  twen^-one 
days,  was  &Te  feet  two  in  height,  and  de- 
sired to  be  placed  on  the  register.  The 
revising  barrister  admits  the  claim — and 
he  was  placed  on  the  register.  That  was 
the  person  whom  the  Government  at  one 
time  thought  of  investing  with  the  elective 
franchise;  and  now  they  rejected  a  propo- 
sition like  that  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Surrey.  All  he  (Sir  B.  Hall)  could 
say  was,  that  if  the  Government  intended 
to  abide  by  a  recent  statement  of  the  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby),  that  it  was  his 
intention  there  should  be  no  reform,  the 
House  and  the  country  ought  to  understand 
their  intentions  clearly  and  distinctly.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  right  hon.  Grentle- 
man  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
meant  to  enfranchise  the  working  classes, 
let  him  say  so  at  once,  and  he  (Sir  B. 
Hall)  would  be  very  glad  to  see  a  Bill  for 
that  purpose  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  LOCKE  KING,  in  reply,  said, 
that  it  had  been  stated  the  measure  be 
proposed  would  introduce  a  very  great 
constitutional  change.  It  would,  howerer, 
do  an  act  of  simple  justice,  by  giving  to 
the  inhabitants  of  certain  localities  the 
right  of  voting  possessed  by  persons  occu- 
pying property  of  the  same  value  in  other 
localities;  and  so  far  he  thought  it  was 
desirable  that  a  constitutional  change 
should  take  place.  It  had  been  also  said 
that  the  object  of  his  measure  was  merely 
to  secure  representation  to  property;  but 
what  he  contended  for  was,  that  if  pro- 
perty was  represented  in  ono  locality  it 
should  be  represented  fairly  in  another. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  149;  Noes 
202  :  Majority  53. 
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Cotton,  hon.  W.  H.  S. 

Davies,  D.  A.  S, 

Deedes,  W. 

Denison,  E. 
Disraeli,  rt.  hon.  B. 
Dod.  J.  W. 
Douro,  Marq.  of 
Drax,  J.  S.  W.  S.  E. 
Drumlanrig,  Visct. 
Drummond,  H.  H. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B. 
Duncombe,  Hon.  A. 
Duncombe,  hon.  0. 
Duncombe,  hon.  W.  E. 
Dunne,  Col. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Edwards,  H. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Emlyn,  Visct. 
Farnham,  E.  B. 
Farrer,  J. 
Fellowes,  E. 
FUmer,  Sir  E. 
FitzPatrick,  rt.hn.  J.W. 
Floyer,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 

Forester,  hon.  G.  C.  W. 
Fox,  S.  W.  L. 
Freestun,  Col. 
Frewen,  C.  H. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gallwey,  Sir  W.  P. 
Galway,  Visct. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Gilpin,  Col. 

Gladstone,  rt.  hon.W.E. 
Goddard,  A.  L. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Grogan,  £. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Hale,  R.  B. 


Halford,  Sir  H. 

Hall,  Col. 

Hallewell,  E.  G. 

Hamilton,  G.  A. 

Hamilton,  J.  H. 

Hamilton,  Lord  C. 

Harris,  hon.  Capt. 

Hatchell,  rt.  hon.  J. 

Hayes,  Sir  E. 

Heathoote,  Sir  G.  J. 

Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 

Henley,  rt.  hon.  J.  W. 

Herbert,  H.  A. 

Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 

Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 

Ilervey,  Lord  A. 

Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 

Hill,  Lord  E. 

Hogg,  Sir  J.  W. 

Hope,  Sir  J. 

Hotham,  Lord 

Hughes,  W.  B. 

Johnstone,  Sir  J. 

Johnstone,  J. 

JoUiffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 

KeUy,  Sir  F. 

Knox,  Col. 

Knox,  hon.  W.  S. 
Langton,  W.  H.  P.  G, 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  A.  G. 
Leslie,  C.  P. 
Lewisham,  Visct. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Long,  W. 
Lopes,  Sir  R. 
Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Macnaghten,  Sir  E. 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
March,  Earl  of 
Masterman,  J. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
MUes,  P.  W.  S. 
MUes,  W. 
Moody,  C.  A. 
Morgan,  0. 

Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mundy.  W. 
Naas,  Lord 
Napier,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Newport,  Visct. 
Noel,  hon.  G.  J. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Pakington,  rt.hon.Sir  J. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  Sir  R. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Prime,  R. 
Pusoy,  P. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Richards,  R. 
Rushout,  Capt. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
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SandarSy  G. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shelburne,  Earl  of 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Somerton,  Visot. 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
Sturt.  H.  G. 
Tennent,  Sir  J.  E. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Tollemaohe,  J. 


Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walpole,  rt.hon.  S.  H. 
Wegg-Prosser,  F.  R. 
Welby,  G.  E. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
West,  F.  R. 
Whiteside,  J. 
WilUams.  T.  P. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J.  S. 
Wynn,  H.  W.  W. 


Trollope,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J.  Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 
Tyler,  Sir  G. 

Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T.  tellers. 

Vane,  Lord  H.  Bateson,  T. 

Vemer,  Sir  W.  Lennox,  Lord  II. 

COLONEL  OUTRAM. 
Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  rose  to 
move  for  copies  of  the  papers  and  corre- 
spondence concerning  the  investigations 
made  by  Colonel  Outram,  into  the  exist- 
ence of  corrupt  relations  between  the 
Guicowar  or  his  subjects  and  certain  offi- 
cers of  the  Bombay  Government;  and  also 
concerning  the  removal  of  the  said  officer 
from  his  post  of  resident  at  Baroda. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  rose  to  order;  he  said 
he  thought  he  might  save  the  time  of  the 
House  if  he  mentioned  that  those  papers, 
which  had  been  moved  for  on  several  for- 
mer occasions,  had  only  arrived  in  this 
country  by  the  last  mail  a  day  or  two  ago, 
and  that  they  were  at  this  moment  under 
consideration  by  the  India  Board.  He 
begged  to  suggest  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  therefore,  the  propriety  of  post- 
poning his  Motion. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  said,  not- 
withstanding he  should  press  the  Motion 
to  a  division.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
the  facts.  They  were  admitted,  and  the 
only  question  had  been  the  propriety  and 
prudence  of  their  being  brought  before 
the  notice  of  Parliament  by  him,  as  they 
had  long  since  been  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  public,  and  particularly  the 
natives  of  India,  by  the  servants  of  the 
Company  themselves.  The  existence  of 
corruption  at  Baroda  was  not  denied.  The 
participation  of  officers  high  .in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Bombay  Government  could 
no  longer  be  concealed;  but  the  ques- 
tion yet  remained  to  be  decided  whether 
or  not  it  was  fitting,  when  so  much  was 
already  known,  that  the  Government  in 
this  country  or  in  India,  or  the  Court  of 
Directors  in  Leadenhall-street,  should  be 
permitted  to  come  forward  and  obstruct  as 
far  as  they  could  the  process  of  inquiry 


into  what  still  remained  to  be  known,  tbe 
only  result  of  long  concealment  beinig  pol 
the  evasion  of  shame  and  disgrace,  fat 
shame  and  disgrace  already  attached  to 
the  Government,  but  the  evasion  and  Im^ 
punity  of  the  real  offender.  With  Colonel 
Outram  he  (Mr.  Anstey)  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do,  and  in  moving  for  these  papc^ 
he  did  not  concern  himself  to  ask  in  what 
way  their  production  would  or  wonld  not 
affect  the  pecuniary  interests  of  that 
officer. 

Notice  taken,  that  Forty  Members  were 
not  present;  House  counted;  and  Forty 
Members  not  being  present. 

The  House  was  adjourned  at  a  qnarter 
before  Eight  o'clock. 
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HOUSE     OF    COMMONS. 
Wecfnesdatf,  April  28, 1852. 

MiNUTxs.]    Public  Bills. — 1°  Trotteet  Act  £z« 
tension ;  Valuation  (Ireland). 

UNIVERSITIES  OF  SCOTLAND  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading,  read. 

Mr.  MONCREIFF  moved  the  Second 
Reading  of  this  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Seoond 
Time." 

Mr.  F.  SCOTT  said,  he  had  hope4  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  late 
Lord  Advocate,  in  making  this  Hodon, 
would  have  stated  the  grounds  upon  wbich 
he  asked  the  House  to  assent  to 'it.  Thra 
was  no  new  question  either  to  the  ^onse 
or  the  country,  but  yet  it  was  not  one  in 
which  the  people  of  Scotland  and  Bng^nd 
had  so  little  interest  that  it  might  he  al- 
lowed to  pass  sub  silentio  upon'  the  mex^ 
naked  and  unsupported  Motion  of  tHe^bon. 
and  learned  (jentleman.  The  petitions 
that  had  been  presented  in  favour  of  this 
Bill  were  numerically  insignicant  as  com- 
pared with  the  population  of  Scotland; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  petitions* 
together  with  the  weight  of  the  «gna- 
tures  attached  to  them,  presented  against 
the  Bill,  ought  to  make  the  House  pause 
before  it  adopted  a  measure  like  tbe  pre- 
sent, so  subversive  of  the  character  of  tbe 
Scotch  Universities,  of  the  position  of  tbe 
Church  of  Scotland,  so  detrimental  gene- 
rally to  public  education,  and  so  adyerae 
to  the  national  feeling.  This  question 
must  be  regarded  in  various  aspects: 
first,  as  it  regarded  the  Chnrcb  of  Scot- 
land;  nejcty  as  it  regarded  the  parochial 
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establishments  connected  with  that  Church; 
thirdly,  as  it  thereby  affected  the  Univer- 
sities; and,  finally  and  principally,  as  it 
affected  the  moral  and  religious  education 
of  the  vast  body  of  the  people.  In  the 
year  1688  the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church 
Government  was  established  in  Scotland, 
and  was  ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  Act 
of  1690.  Subsequently  to  this  came  the 
Treaty  of  Union  and  the  Act  of  Security 
in  1707,  which  was  not  an  ordinary  Act 
of  Parliament,  but  a  solemn  compact  be- 
tween one  Kingdom  and  another,  contain- 
ing guarantees  and  engagements  which 
were  mutually  agreed  upon.  By  that  Act 
greater  security  was  provided  for  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  and  for  the  worship  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by 
ordaining  that  the  Universities  and  Col- 
leges of  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen, 
and  Edinburgh,  as  then  established  by  law, 
should  be  perpetuated  within  this  King- 
dom; and  that  in  all  time  to  come  no  pro- 
fessor, principal,  teacher,  or  other  person, 
bearing  office  in  either  of  these  institutions, 
should  be  capable  of  being  admitted  to  ex- 
ercise their  functions  unless  they  sub- 
scribed to  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the 
Established  Church,  conformed  to  its  prac- 
tice, were  subject  to  its  discipline,  and 
promised  never,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  do  anything  that  would  subvert 
the  same.  That  was  an  essential  part  of 
the  solemn  engagement  entered  into  by 
the  Legislature,  upon  which  the  Union  of 
the  two  countries  was  based;  and  nothing 
short  of  the  most  irresistible  reasons  should 
induce  that  House  to  break  through  that 
engagement.  He  was  aware  that  it  might 
be  said  that  the  tests  imposed  had  not  at 
all  times  been  rigidly  enforced;  but  the 
original  object  was  to  obtain  for  the  people 
of  Scotland  some  guarantee  that  the  teach- 
ers in  the  Scotch  Universities  should  have 
sound  religious  principles,  and  be  attached 
to  the  faith  of  their  forefathers;  and  the 
effect  produced  by  the  practices  which  had 
existed  for  150  years  in  that  country  had 
shown  that  the  practical  working  of  the 
system  had  proved  most  beneficial  to  the 
country.  To  what  country  could  they  re- 
fer where  the  education  of  the  people  w^as 
more  moral  or  religious  than  it  was  in 
Scotland  ?  What  country  had  produced  so 
many  signal  instances  of  moral  worth 
among  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people,  or 
greater  success  in  the  branches  of  industry 
to  which  they  applied  themselves  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  ?  The  character  of  a 
people  was  always  strongly   moulded  by 


the  institutions  under  which  they  lived; 
and  he  believed  that  no  institution  in 
Scotland  was  so  valuable  as  the  parochial 
schools  in  connexion  with  the  Universities 
of  that  country.  In  the  year  1826,  some 
relaxation  having  taken  place  in  the  en- 
forcement of  these  tests,  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion, consisting  of  the  most  eminent  per- 
sons connected  with  Scotland,  was  issued 
to  inquire  into  the  mode  of  inducting  to  the 
professors'  chairs  of  the  Scotch  Universi- 
ties; and  the  result  of  that  inquiry  was, 
that  the  Commissioners,  with  one  excep- 
tion, unanimously  reported  in  favour  of 
the  continuance  of  the  tests  which  it  was, 
the  object  of  this  Bill  to  abolish;  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  Commissioners  made  a  spe- 
cial recommendation  that  the  tests  should 
in  all  cases  be  enforced.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, who  had  introduced  the  Bill  last 
year,  quoted  a  passage  from  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commission  appointed  in  the 
year,  1830,  from  which  he  appeared  to 
deduce  a  most  extraordinary  argument  to 
urge  before  a  body  of  English  gentlemen. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  finding 
from  that  Report  that  the  Scotch  Uni- 
versities were  not  (like  those  in  England) 
**  appendages  to  the  Church,  nor  mainly 
adapted  for  the  education  of  the  clergy," 
had  inferred  that,  therefore,  religion  ought 
not  to  form  a  main  and  principal  portion 
of  the  education  at  those  Universities, 
and  that  the  professors  and  teachers  of 
the  people  of  Scotland  need  not  sub- 
scribe to  any  particular  religious  creed  or 
articles  of  faith.  He  (Mr.  F.  Scott),  on 
the  contrary,  rather  concluded  from  the 
fact  that  these  Universities  were  not  solely 
or  mainly  intended  for  the  education  of  the 
clergy,  that,  therefore,  the  Legislature  of 
Great  Britain  ought  to  take  special  care 
that  religion  was  carefully  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  the  laity,  and  more  particularly 
into  the  minds  of  those  teachers  to  whom  the 
people  of  Scotland  had  to  resort  for  their 
education.  There  could  be  no  sound  moral 
training  unless  it  were  accompanied  by  re- 
ligious instruction;  and  the  Universities  in 
Scotland  had  been  so  carefully  connected 
with  the  Church,  that  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  thev  were  not  allowed  to  assume  too 
close  a  resemblance  to  monastic  institu- 
tions, they  were  saved,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  the  dans:ers  of  latitudinarianism  and 
materialism,  and  had  taken  that  just  mid- 
dle course  which  was  so  well  calculated  for 
the  education  of  a  moral  and  religious  peo- 
ple. In  England  there  was  no  complete 
parochial  system  of  education  like  that 
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long  pursued  in  Scotland:  there  were  indeed 
in  many,  perhaps  in  most,  parishes,  village 
and  other  schools  founded  and  supported 
by  the  benevolence  and  charity  of  indivi- 
duals; but  there  was  in  England  this  great 
defect,  that  there  existed  no  legally  con- 
stituted  system  similar   to  that  provided 
in    Scotland,  where   there  was  a  school- 
master appointed  in  every  parish  in  con- 
nexion with  the  clergyman  officiating  there, 
and  which,  in  point  of  fact,  gave  to  the 
Church  a  large  control  over  the  school- 
masters of  each  parish  on  the  one  hand, 
and  over  the  professors  in  the  Universities 
on   the    other.     What  reason,   then,  was 
there  for  dissolving  the  intimate  connexion 
that  had  long  subsisted  between  the  Church 
and  the   established   educational    institu- 
tions of  that  country?    Had  the  Church  ex- 
ercised influence  harshly,  or  arbitrarily,  or 
in  a  tyrannical  manner  ?     No  proof  what- 
ever of  such  an  allegation  had  been   ad- 
duced.    On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
said  that  the  test  had  been  relaxed  in  cer- 
tain  instances,    and   therefore   might   be 
abandoned  altogether.     Had  it  been  al- 
leged that  subscription  to  these  tests  was 
required  on  all  occasions,  he  should  have 
considered  that  as  a  valid  and  sufficient 
reason  for  inquiring  into  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  of  exacting  such  subscription 
by  the  hands  in  which  it  was  placed;  but 
as  it  was  admitted  that  the  enforcement  of 
the    right   was    in  practice    relaxed,   he 
thought  that  a  good  reason  for  allowing 
the  Universities  to  continue  in  the  useful 
course  they  had  hitherto  pursued,  leaving 
in  their  hands  the  power  of  enforcing  sub- 
scription, and  of    considering  whether   it 
should  be  exercised  or  not.    Then  it  might 
be  said  that  the  Church  was  not  now  so 
powerful  as  in  former  times,  and  did  not 
embrace  within  its  pale  so  great  a  propor- 
tion of  the  population  as  she  formerly  had 
done.     If  so,  he  would  call  on  the  House 
not  to  adopt  a  measure  which  would  still 
further  weaken  its  influence.    The  Church 
was  still  adhered  to  by  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  of  Scotland,  and  even  those  who 
have  separated  themselves  from  it,  dissent 
rather  from  its  discipline  and  form  of  go- 
vernment, than  from  its  doctrines  or  its 
creed;  and  whilst  its  members  continued 
warmly   and   deeply   attached    to    it,    he 
thought  that  House  should  not  sanction  any 
measure  which  would  weaken  its  power. 
He  thought  these  were  special  reasons  why 
they  should  not  consent  to  this  Bill.  What 
was  there  that  had   befallen  the  Church 
that  should  call  upon  that  House  to  make 

Mr,  F,  Scott 


this   alteration  ?      First,   as  regards  the 
students  at  the  Scotch  Universities.     Was 
it  that  the  Universities  were  not  now  the 
resort  of  the  youth  of  England  and  Scot- 
land?    Was  it  that  those  who  attended 
them   were    not   well    instructed    in    all 
branches  of  science  and  knowledge  ?     He 
contended  that   at  no  former  period  had 
those  Universities  been  more  efficient  than 
they  were  at  present.     They  were  still  as 
much  as  ever  the  resort  of  the  youth  of 
Scotland,  where,  in  matters  of  religion, 
science,  and  literature,  the  instruction  was 
as  sound  as  in  days  gone  by.     Next,  as 
to  the  effect  of  this  measure  upon  the  pro- 
fessors.    It  was  requisite  that  they  shoold 
select  those  to  fill  the  chairs  of  the  Uni- 
versities  who   were  best   qualified.      He 
desired   to  know  whether   adherence    to 
Christianity  and  the  holding  sound  doc- 
trine according  to  the  forms  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  was  not  a  qualification  which 
it  was  very  material  that  the  teachers  of 
youth  should  possess?     All  other  religi- 
ous bodies,  the  Associate  Synod,  the  Free 
Church,  and  other  communities,  had  semi- 
naries for  the  education  of  youth.      Did 
they    not    require    subscription    to   their 
tests;  and  was  it  to  be  said  that  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of   Scotland  alone  should 
not  require  any  test  as  a  security  for  the 
youth   committed  to   their  charge?      It 
might  be  argued  that  these  tests  would 
have  excluded  from  the  chairs  of  the  Uni- 
versities the  philosophy  of  a  Locke  and  the 
science  of  a  Newton.     True,  hut  they  had 
also  excluded   the  scepticism  of  a  Tom 
Paine,  of  a  D*Alembert,  and  a  Voltaire. 
Abolish  subscription,  and  what  guarantee 
could  be  oflered  against  the  chairs  being 
filled  by  persons  of  any  or  no  religion  what- 
ever.    Another  argument  in  favour  of  the 
present  system  was,  that,  in  those  Unirer- 
sities   there  had   been   no  exclusiveness. 
The  students  had  open  to  them  all  branches 
of  literature,  and  prizes  and  distinctions 
in  each  were  freely  awarded  to  them.     It 
seemed   to  him  that  when  chemistry  or 
geology  was  taught  by  persons  who  were 
not  themselves  Christians,  great  risks  were 
run  of  the  students  embracing  materialist 
or  sceptical  doctrines.     Tuition  was  but  a 
small  portion  of  education.     Its  highest 
aim  and  most  important  province  should 
be  deemed  the  education  of  the  heart;  and 
he  thought  that  the  development  of  ihe 
phenomena  of  chemistry,  and  the  attrac- 
tions of  natural  philosophy,  afforded  the 
most  delightfully  instructive  opportunities 
of  cultivating  the  understanding  by  direct- 
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ing  the  attention  of  youth  to  the  super- 
vision of  an  Almighty  Providence.  He, 
therefore,  thought  the  Universities  would 
suffer  if  this  measure  were  carried;  and 
even  those  who  were  its  originators  would 
find  that  they  had  inflicted  a  very  great 
hlow  on  those  venerable  bodies  bv 'admit- 
ting  into  them  as  instructors  persons  who 
were  not  attached  to  any  form  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  Universities  will  lose  in  num- 
bers as  they  will  decline  in  character,  if 
you  avowedly  profess  that  the  scoffer,  the 
atheist,  the  Socinian,  the  blasphemer,  or 
the  materialist,  was  as  free  to  occupy  the 
chairs  of  learning  as  the  orthodox  believer 
of  a  Christian  creed.  Think  of  the  effect 
of  sanctioning  and  promulgating  such  doc- 
trines :  will  parents  send  their  children  to 
mn  the  risk  of  such  contamination  ?  and  if 
they  do,  reflect  upon  the  effect  upon  society 
generally,  the  mischievous  effect  upon  the 
character  of  the  people.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  these  were  not  times  in  which  they 
ought  to  dismiss  all  their  securities  for  the 
pure  moral  and  religious  education  of  the 
youth  of  this  country.  The  first  oath  with 
which  it  would  be  needful  to  dispense,  was 
that  taken  by  the  Sovereign,  at  her  acces- 
sion, to  maintain  the  Protestant  religion  as 
settled  in  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land, which  was  so  remarkable  in  its  terms 
that  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  reading 
it  to  the  House : — 


it 


I,  Victoria,  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
do  faithfully  promise  and  swear  that  I  shall  in- 
violably maintain  and  preserve  the  settlement  of 
the  true  Protestant  Religion  with  the  government, 
worship,  discipline,  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  as  established  by  the  laws 
made  then  in  prosecution  of  the  claim  of  right, 
and  particularly  by  an  Act  entituled,  'An  Act  for 
Securing  the  Protestant  Religion  and  Presbyterian 
Church  Government,*  and  by  the  Acts  in  the  Par- 
liament of  both  Kingdoms  for  the  Union  of  the 
two  Kingdoms.     So  help  me  God  !  Victoria  R." 


Did  we  feel,  then,  that  the  Protestant  re-  J 
ligion  was  so  secure  from  all  attacks  at 
this  time,  that  we  should  absolve  the  So- 
vereign henceforth  from  taking  that  oath  ? 
Was  this  a  time  when  wc  should  open  the 
floodgates  of  infidelity,  and  let  loose  a 
stream  of  pollution  on  the  morals  and 
manners  of  the  rising  youth  of  this  coun- 
try ?  He  regarded  the  proposition  as  an 
assault  upon  the  Church  of  Scotland,  quite 
as  much  as  upon  the  Universities,  and 
when  they  had  robbed  the  Universities  of 
Scotland  of  the  securities  now  existinrr  for 
the  good  government  of  the  youth  en- 
trusted to  their  care,  he  believed  that 


those  of  England  and  Ireland  would  speed- 
ily be  assailed  in  their  turn.  Remove 
those  tests,  and  he  thought  they  would  do 
much  to  unchristianise  the  people  of  Scot- 
land. It  was  one  thing  to  relax  those 
tests  in  practice,  and  another  to  abrogate 
and  repeal  them ;  the  former  only  proved 
that  the  Universities  had  moderately  and 
wisely,  not  intolerantly,  exercised  the 
power  placed  in  their  hands.  He  called 
on  the  House  to  beware  how  they  admitted 
such  an  influx  of  latitudinarian  doctrine 
into  the  very  source  and  fountain  of  na- 
tional character  and  education.  For  these 
reasons  he  should  move  as  an  Amendment, 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Mr.  MONCREIFF  said,  it  would  be 
recollected  that  as  far  back  as  1845  this 
question  had  undergone  a  very  full  discus- 
sion, and  from  the  indications  of  opinion 
then  given  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  the  right  hon.  £aronet  the  Member 
for  Ripon  (Sir  J.  Graham),  it  looked  as  if 
after  some  lapse  of  time  there  would  be 
no  great  objection  in  any  quarter  to  pass- 
ing a  measure  of  this  kind.  Although  he 
feared  that  anything  he  could  urge  would 
be  but  a  feeble  recapitulation  of  what  the 
House  had  then  heard  from  his  prede- 
cessor in  the  situation  he  had  lately  the 
honour  of  filling  (Mr.  Rutherfurd),  and 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  then 
represented  Edinburgh  (Mr.  Macaulay),  he 
would  endeavour  as  shortly  as  possible  to 
explain  the  grounds  on  which  he  thought 
this  measure  should  be  adopted  by  the 
House.  He  must  fairly  own  he  was  rather 
disappointed  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
did  not  see  their  way  to  consent  to  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill.  He  had  some 
hopes  of  this,  because  he  recollected  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  the 
Treasury  (Mr.  F.  Mackenzie),  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Stirlingshire  (Mr.  Forbes), 
suggested  that  time  should  be  given  to 
ascertain  the  opinions  of  the  people  of 
Scotland  on  the  question.  He  did  not 
find  anything  in  the  result  of  that  appeal 
to  render  it  incumbent  on  Ministers,  if  not 
otherwise  inclined  to  do  so,  to  repudiate 
this  Bill.  Fifty-two  petitions  had  been 
presented  in  its  favour,  and,  including  fif- 
teen presented  that  day,  forty-eight  against 
it;  the  signatures  to  the  fifty-two  petitions 
were  upwards  of  5,000,  whereas  those  to 
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the  forty-eight  petitions  did  not  amount  to 
100.  He  did  not  found  upon  that  as  a 
criterion  of  the  merits  of  the  petitions; 
hut  the  reason  why  the  signatures  against 
were  so  few,  was,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  petition  from  the  students  of  Maris- 
chal  Uollego,  Aherdeen,  he  was  not  aware 
that  there  was  a  single  petition  against 
the  Bill  from  any  quarter  excepting  from 
the  Preshyteries  and  Church  Courts.  He 
only  maintained  that  the  appeal  to  the 
people  of  Scotland  proposed  by  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  had  been  answered,  and 
that  it  was  not  unfavourable  to  the  Bill. 
Petitions  in  favour  of  the  measure  had 
been  presented  from  the  most  respectable 
municipal  bodies  in  Scotland,  including 
those  of  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  and  Dun- 
dee, and  from  the  Convention  of  Royal 
Boroughs,  which  included  delegates  from 
every  municipal  town  in  Scotland.  Peti- 
tions in  favour  of  the  Bill  had  also  been 
presented  from  public  meetings  called  in 
several  large  towns,  as  from  Aberdeen, 
signed  by  upwards  of  1,000  persons,  and 
also  from  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  from  the 
church  judicatories  of  the  dissenting  bo- 
dies, the  Free  Church,  the  United  Presby- 
terians, <fec.  It  was  perfectly  certain, 
therefore,  that  they  would  find  no  ground 
in  popular  feeling  for  resisting  the  pro- 
position; on  the  contrary,  though  it  was 
not  a  subject  calculated  to  excite  great 
popular  agitation,  it  was  quite  clear  that 
the  people  of  Scotland  had  no  desire  to 
maintain  those  tests.  He  thought  ho 
could  show  that  his  countrymen  set  no 
value  whatever  on  those  tests,  and  would 
b(3  willing  that  they  should  be  swept  away; 
as  also  that  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  did  not  value  them  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  and  considered  that  it  would 
not  be  injured  by  their  repeal.  If  he 
could  suppose  this  measure  to  be  an 
attack  on  the  religion  of  the  people, 
or  that  he  should  be  weakening  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  security  for  the  or- 
thodox religious  and  moral  instruction 
of  the  community,  this  might  create  a 
material  doubt;  but  he  did  not  propose 
to  affirm  in  the  abstract  that  religious 
tests  ought  not  to  exist;  he  proposed  to  do 
away  with  a  great  practical  evil.  A  reli- 
gious tost  that  had  grown  up  in  a  Univer- 
sity for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  had 
stamped  its  character  on  the  institution — 
whatever  opinion  might  be  formed  as  to  its 
expediency — had  something  of  the  respec- 
tability and  consistency  of  age;  but  a  reli- 
gious test  that  was  religiously  disregarded, 

Mr,  Moncreiff 


and  only  used  to  exclude  those  whom  its 
framers  themselves  would  bare  been  the 
first  to  admit — a  test  that  conferred  no 
strength,  and  was  only  used  for  the  grati- 
fication of  an  intolerant  and  persecuting 
spirit — such  a  test  was  useless  as  a  se- 
curity, and  remained  a  scandal  to  tbe 
Statute-book.  Let  him  say  a  word  as  to 
the  history  and  purposes  of  the  test,  and 
also  as  to  its  nature  and  character.  The 
Universities  of  Scotland  were  not  eccle- 
siastical institutions,  and  the  test  was  not 
within  the  power  and  control  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland  in  any  way. 
The  Church  had  not  the  power  of  requir- 
ing professors  to  take  the  test;  each  pro- 
fessor was  subject  to  the  Senatus  Aeade- 
micus  within  the  walls,  and  sometimes  to 
the  patron  beyond  the  walls,  but  was  not 
so  in  any  degree  to  the  Established  Cbareb. 
Again,  they  were  not  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions in  this  sense — for  students  of  all 
denominations  attended  them.  There  was 
no  domestic  discipline]  within  their  walls, 
and  they  had  no  analogy  in  their  origin, 
powers,  and  privileges  with  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Each  student 
attended  the  professor*s  prelections  in  bis 
class-room;  and  when  he  quitted  it,  was 
as  free  from  the  superintendence  of  tbe 
professor  as  of  any  other  person.  These 
tests  were  established  by  two  Acts  passed 
in  1690  by  the  Scotch  Parliament,  aiid  in 
1707  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  They 
were  intended  to  exclude  Episcopalians, 
and  that  was  their  sole  object.  Every  one 
knew  the  attempts  made  to  convince  King 
William  that  the  establishment  of  Presby- 
terian ism  in  Scotland  would  be  injurious  to 
the  Kingdom,  but  that  Principal  Carstairs, 
by  his  influence  at  that  time,  succeeded  in 
establishing  Presbyterianism ;  and  it  was 
in  consequence  of  these  intrigues  of  Epis- 
copacy that  the  Church  party  in  the  Par- 
liament of  Scotland  passed  the  first  Act  in 
1690.  The  Episcopalian  party  were  un- 
ceasing in  their  endeavours  to  persuade  tbe 
Government  to  establish  Episcopacy;  and 
the  controversy  was  at  its  height  when,  in 
1703,  the  first  proposition  for  the  Union 
was  made.  One  of  the  main  arguments 
against  the  Union  was,  that  they  would 
come  under  a  Parliament  where  bishops 
sat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  Defoe's 
History  of  the  Union,  he  said — 

**  It  happened  then,  as  it  had  happened  before, 
that  the  cry  of  security  to  the  Church  of  Scotland 
was  made  the  stalking-horse  of  all  parties,  even 
those  who  did  not  care  for  the  Church.  Hiis 
brought  the  Jacobites  to  cry  out  for  the  Churdb, 
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and  the  Tories  to  ory  out  a  breach  of  the  Cove- 

The  sole  aim  and  object  of  these  tests  had 
heen  to  ezcfade  Episcopacy  from  power  at 
a  time  when  Presbyterianism,  but  for  some 
sach  guard,  seemed  in  danger  of  having  its 
youth  corrupted,  in  their  seats  of  learning, 
hy  the  nominees  of  prelacy.  It  was  for  this 
purpose  alone  that  the  Act  of  Security 
provided  that  all  the  professors  in  the  Scot- 
tish Universities  should  subscribe  not  only 
a  profession  of  the  faith,  but  a  strict  ad- 
liesion  and  obedience  to  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Established  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland.  This  fundamental  Act 
was  to  be  unalterable  also;  yet  not  more 
than  four  years  had  elapsed  after  its  pass- 
ing, when  the  Ministry  of  Bolingbroke,  in 
1711,  brought  in  a  Bill  for  restoring  lay 
patronage  in  Scotland,  which  was  hurried 
through  the  House  of  Commons  in  three 
weeks,  so  that  it  was  not  till  the  Bill  had 
reached  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  Gen- 
erial  Assembly  had  even  time  to  make  a 
renionstrance  against  the  proceeding.  He 
only  asked  for  redress  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree of  the  great  injustice  done  by  that 
measure,  which  had  been  the  fruitful  source 
of  the  calamities  that  had  befallen  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  As  the  law  now  stood, 
the  professors  in  the  Universities  were 
obliged  to  declare  their  adherence  to  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  as  settled  in  1707,  under  the  Act 
by  which  lay  patronage  was  abolished. 
The  effect  of  the  great  disruption  which 
took  place  in  1843  had  been  to  put  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  in  a  mi- 
nority as  regarded  the  whole  population, 
and  also  in  reference  to  those  who  had  em- 
braced the  doctrine  which  prevailed  in  1707, 
and  differed  from  their  brethren  on  the  one 
subject  of  the  law  of  patronage.  As  mat- 
ters now  stood,  then,  he  asked  if  they  were 
io  continue  to  exclude  from  the  chairs  of 
the  Universities  one-half  of  the  population 
of  Scotland  who  agreed  in  maintaining 
every  point  of  Presbyterian  doctrine  ?  The 
result  would  be  to  exclude  themselves  from 
a  targe  field  of  choice  in  filling  up  the  pro- 
fessorships, without  one  advantage  gained ; 
for  what  did  they  gain  by  excluding  a  man 
who  was  well  qualified  for  the  duties  of 
such  an  office,  when  they  knew  that  he  was 
a  sound  Christian?  It  was  perfectly  clear 
that  the  tests  were  obsolete;  they  were  no 
longer  useful  as  safeguards  for  religion, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  a  crumbling  bul- 
ffark,  dangerous  only  to  those  who  were 
bel^ind  it.    It  was  said  we  must  have  some 
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security  against  infidelity  and  scepticism. 
There  was  a  period  when  dangers  of  that  kind 
might  have  been  apprehended.  Fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago,  when  great  scientific  discoveries 
were  being  made,  and  when  the  chairs  of 
philosophy  were  sometimes  filled  by  men  not 
distinguished  by  zeal  for  the  truths  of  re- 
velation, such  apprehensions  might  have 
been  reasonable.  But  did  the  tests  then 
exclude  scepticism?  The  fact  was  no- 
toriously otherwise.  Look,  again,  at  the 
consequences  if  the  test  were  to  be  rigidly 
enforced  at  the  present  day.  Who  was  it 
that  now  sat  in  the  chair  of  Playfair  and  of 
Leslie?  A  man  not  less  famed  for  his 
talents  than  respected  for  his  piety;  yet 
enforce  the  test,  and  Professor  Forbes,  a 
man  of  European  reputation,  must  be  lost 
to  the  University  of  which  he  was  so  con- 
spicuous an  ornament,  and  where  he  so 
eminently  aided  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  Scotland — that  education  which  the  abol- 
ition of  the  tests,  it  was  said,  would  so  ter- 
ribly compromise.  There  was  another  who 
had  attained  the  highest  eminence  in  the 
pursuits  of  literature,  who  was  not  more 
remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  genius, 
than  for  the  strong  religious  feeling  which 
ran  through  his  writings.  John  Wilson 
also  would  be  a  proscribed  man.  If  all 
heretical  opinion  were  to  be  purged  out, 
the  Universities  must  be  deprived  of  their 
brightest  ornaments.  Sir  David  Brewster 
must  be  dethroned  from  his  principality  at 
St.  Andrews.  Such  men  as  Aytoun  and 
Forbes,  and  even  Simpson  and  Miller,  in 
the  medical  school,  must  be  excluded.  Out 
of  eighty  professors  in  the  Scottish  Univer- 
sities there  were  no  less  than  twenty-four — 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole — who 
had  not  subscribed  the  test.  This  was  an 
example  of  the  existing  practice.  The  en- 
forcement of  these  tests  would  limit  the 
Scotch  in  the  choice  of  a  professor,  a  re- 
striction for  which  he  saw  no  reason.  It 
might,  however,  be  said,  that  although 
these  tests  should  not  be  maintained  in 
their  integrity,  still  there  should  be  some 
tests  to  secure  the  religious  belief  of  the 
professors.  But,  in  the  first  place,  he  ob- 
jected altogether  to  the  system  of  tests.  It 
was  the  vice  of  fetters  for  the  intellect  and 
conscience,  that  they  bound  when  they 
should  not,  and  did  not  bind  when  they 
should.  But  if  her  Majesty's  Government 
or  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  had  any  im- 
provement to  suggest  in  the  system  of  tests, 
there  was  no  reason  why  the  House  should 
not  agree  to  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill,  if  he  had  proved  that  the  present  tests 
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were  objectionable.  With  respect  to  the 
objections  to  the  repeal  of  these  tests, 
founded  on  the  Act  of  Union  and  the  Act 
of  Security,  he  maintained  that  it  was  ira- 
possible  to  legislate  for  a  perpetuity,  and 
that  they  were  entitled,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  people  of  Scotland,  to  sweep 
away  those  tests,  which,  if  they  ever  had 
been  of  service,  were  so  no  longer,  but  had 
become  and  were  felt  to  be  an  incumbrance. 
If  these  tests  were  maintained,  the  conse- 
quence would  be  that  sectarian  Univer- 
sities would  be  founded  for  sectarian  teach- 
ing, and  that  a  ruinous  competition  would 
take  place  between  them.  He  thought, 
then,  that  he  was  entitled  to  appeal  to  the 
House  whether  the  time  had  not  come 
when,  without  the  slightest  injury  to  re- 
ligion, and  with  great  benefit  to  literature 
and  science,  these  obsolete  tests  might  be 
swept  away. 

Sir  ROBERT  H.  INGLIS  said,  that 
the   statement   of  the  hon.  and   learned 
Gentleman  who  had  just  resumed  his  seat, 
showed  that  the  existence  of  the  tests  did 
not  practically  prevent  the  youth  in  the 
Scottish  Universities  from  the  benefits  of 
the    highest  professorial   ability;   and  in 
this   point   of  view  the   tests  could  not, 
therefore,  be  said  to  operate  injuriously; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  must  cer- 
tainly  operate   for    the    security  of   the 
Church  of  Scotland,  since  professors  such 
as  those  who  had  been  named  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  though  they  might 
not  actually  belong  to  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, afforded  a  guarantee,  in  their  gene- 
ral characters,    that  they  would   do    no- 
thing to  injure  that  Church,  or  the  general 
cause  of  religion.      Those  who  might  be 
misled  into  giving  their  assent  to  the  Bill, 
because  a  clause  was  introduced  providing 
that  the  theological  chair  was  not  to  be 
filled,  except  by  a  member  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  ought  to  be  aware  of  the 
very  slight  nature  of  the  security  offered; 
for  in  such  another  speech  as  he  had  just 
delivered,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Leith  would  probably  propose  to  abolish  in 
the  ensuing  year  that  last  remaining  test. 
At  least,  the  legal  ground  on  which  the 
present  system  rested,  would  have   been 
removed.     The  ground  on  which  he  (Sir 
R.    Inglis)  resisted  the   measure,  had  no 
reference    to   any   question   whether    the 
majority  of  the   Scotch   people   objected 
or  not  to  the    imposition    of   tests — nei- 
ther   did   he   take   into  his  consideration 
whether  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church  consisted  of  one-third^   the    ad- 


herents of  the  Free  Church  of  another 
third,   and  those  belonging  to  other  de- 
nominations, of  the  remaining  third  of  the 
population  of  the  countiy.     His  proposi- 
tion was,  that  a  body  called  or  recognised 
as  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
had   certain   privileges   secured  to   them 
by  a  solemn  treaty  between  two  indepen- 
dent nations,  before  that  treaty  was  no- 
ticed or  incorporated  in  any  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  they  had  a  right  to  ad- 
here to  any  principle  of  exclusion  which 
that  treaty  gave  them,  and  which  thej  at 
present  enjoyed.     The  hon.  and   learned 
Member  (Mr.  Moncreiff)  said,  as  the  tests 
were  imposed  by  an  Act  of  ParliaoKent, 
they  could  be  altered  or  abolished  bj  the 
same  authority  which  enacted  them.     He 
(Sir  R.  Inglis)  denied  the  force  of  tiiat 
proposition.     He  repeated,  that  the  rights 
given  to  the  Universities  were  not  estabush- 
ed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  by  a  solemn 
treaty  between  two  independent  nations. 
They  were  so  recognised  at  the  time— thej 
formed  a  fundamental  article  in  the  Treaty 
of  Union — and  they  were  afterwards  incor- 
porated in  an  Act  of  Parliament.     It  was 
said  to  be  unworthy  of  the  present  age  to 
impose  these  tests.     He  would  ask  anj 
Roman  Catholic  Member  of  that  House  if 
he  would  give  his  sanction  to  the  with- 
drawal of  a  test  which  prevented  any  but 
persons  of  his  own  persuasion  from  holding 
office  in  a  Roman  Catholic  University  ?  Or 
would  he  allow  his  children  to  be  educated 
in  a  college  where  a  Roman  Catholic  was 
excluded  by  a  test  from  occupying  a  pro- 
fessor's chair  ?     Were  they  to  allow  men 
of  any  or  no  communion  to  be  teachers  in 
Scotch   Universities?      If    so,    infidelity 
might  eventually  be  taught  by  the  profes- 
sors of  theology.     But  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  go  so  far :  it  was  enough  to  state 
that  infidelity  might  easily  be  taught,  even 
by  the  very  silence  of  a  Professor,  where 
Christian  principle  would  speak  out.  There 
was  scarcely  a  branch  of  knowledge  which 
ought  not  to  be  imparted  by  persons  who 
were  guided  by  pure  religious  principles. 
He  admitted  in  the  strongest  manner  the 
great  claims  which  Sir  David  Brewster  had 
upon    their    consideration;   but  500   Sir 
David  Brewsters  would  be  of  no  avail  in 
convincing  him  of  the  necessity  of   the 
Bill,  because  the  existing  system  had  not 
deprived  them  of  his  services,  or  of  the 
service  of  other  eminent  men  like  him.  The 
claim  of  the  Church  to  maintain  these  tests 
was  recognised  by  the  prescription  of  150 
years,   at  the  commencement  of   which 
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period  it  was  granted  by  the  highest 
authorities  who  represented  England  and 
Scotland.  To  pass  the  Bill  would  be  to 
Tirtually  abrogate  the  oath  taken  by  Her 
Majesty  at  her  coronation,  and  required  to 
be  administered  to  every  succeeding  Sove- 
reign respecting  the  maintenance  of  the 
reformed  Presbyterian  faith  in  Scotland. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  general 
security  and  peace  of  Scotland  depended 
more  on  the  proper  inculcation  of  religious 
learning  than  on  any  scheme  which  human 
ingenuity  had  devised.  For  these  reasons 
he  could  not  agree  to  the  Bill. 

Mr.  BETHELL  said,  that  the  existence 
of  these  tests,  if  they  were  not  imposed, 
could  be  no  security  that  professors  would 
do  nothing  to  injure  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
for  if  they  were  not  taken  at  the  time  of 
election,  and  the  professor  was  once  in 
possession  of  his  chair,  there  was  no  power 
by  which  he  could  be  deprived  of  his  office, 
or  be  compelled  afterwards  to  submit  to 
the  imposition  of  these  tests.  The  hon. 
Baronet  who  had  just  resumed  his  seat 
had  also  objected  to  the  repeal  of  these 
tests,  on  the  ground  that  they  gave  a 
security  for  the  moral  and  religious  edu- 
cation of  the  people  of  Scotland.  He  (Mr. 
Bethell)  thought,  however,  that  that  argu- 
ment was  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
working  rather  of  the  English  than  of  the 
Scottish  Universities.  The  Scotch  Univer- 
sities were  formed  on^the  old  model,  while 
in  England  the  collegiate  system  had  alto- 
gether usurped  university  education.  In 
English  Universities  the  young  men  were 
subject  to  surveillance,  and  the  result  was 
that  their  education  was  conducted  on 
what  he  might  call  the  domestic  prin- 
ciple, which  was  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  old  university  system;  while  in  Univer- 
sities conducted  on  that  old  system,  as 
in  Scotland,  no  attention  was  paid  to  the 
habits  of  the  students,  nor  was  any  test  or 
discipline  required.  Why,  then,  should 
they  require  the  professors  to  be  subject 
to  a  test  from  which  the  students  were 
exempt;  why  should  they  require  in  the 
former  a  particular  religious  belief,  which 
they  did  not  require  from,  and  took  no 
particular  pains  to  inculcate  upon,  the 
latter?  The  fact  was,  that  this  Statute 
remained  a  dead  letter,  unless  when  it  was 
raked  up  to  become  a  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  religious  animosity.  To  the  petitions 
which  had  been  presented  against  the 
measure,  he  would  oppose  the  intrinsic 
reasonableness  and  necessity  of  that  to 
which  the  House  was  now  called  upon  to 


assent;  and  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
Scotland  had  actually  found  it  necessary 
to  dispense  with  the  enforcement  of  these 
tests,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  extended 
and  more  thorough  literary  and  scientific 
education.  The  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R. 
Inglis)  said  that  a  professor  in  giving 
instruction  in  classics  or  science  might 
teach  infidelity.  But  these  tests  were  no 
security  against  an  infidel  obtaining  these 
chairs;  and  why  then  should  they  be  main- 
tained? With  respect  to  the  objection 
founded  on  the  obligation  imposed  by  the 
Act  of  Union,  he  contended  that  it  would 
be  better  obeyed  by  passing  a  Statute  in 
accordance  with  public  reason,  utility,  and 
convenience,  than  in  maintaining  tests 
which  the  experience  of  a  century  had 
abrogated,  and  which  had  been  and  could 
be  continually  set  aside,  as  often  as  ne- 
cessity or  convenience  required,  and  as 
long  as  there  was  no  religious  controversy 
pending.  On  these  grounds  he  trusted 
that  the  House  would  no  longer  permit 
the  Statute-book  to  be  disgraced  by  a 
law  which  was  violated  as  often  as  there 
was  any  reason  for  violating  it,  which 
there  was  no  power  to  enforce,  and  which 
the  very  necessity  of  the  case  showed  the 
necessity  of  expunging. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Leith  (Mr.  Moncreiff) 
in  his  able  speech,  had  remarked,  and  be- 
fore any  Member  of  the  Government  had 
spoken,  that  they  were  going  to  oppose 
this  Bill.  It  was  perfectly  true  that  they 
felt  it  their  duty  to  do  so;  and  considering 
the  objections  which  this  Bill  was  open  to, 
he  thought  that  no  Government  could  take 
any  other  course.  In  the  first  place,  the 
measure  was  a  direct  violation  of  a  na- 
tional compact,  made  at  the  time  of  the 
Union  between  England  and  Scotland;  and 
no  national  compact  ought  to  be  broken 
through,  except  upon  cogent  and  satis- 
factory reasons.  In  the  second  place,  its 
principle,  if  it  were  recognised,  must  ne- 
cessarily undermine  the  principle  upon 
which  our  ecclesiastical  institutions,  not 
only  in  Scotland,  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
Kingdom,  were  founded  and  endowed  as 
establishments  for  the  national  education 
and  instruction  of  youth.  Now,  supposing 
that  this  Bill  was  open  to  those  objections, 
and  no  strong  or  urgent  case  had  been 
made  out  for  the  proposed  alteration,  it 
was  surely  not  only  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  also  of  Parliament,  to  take  care 
that  existing  rights  and  principles  were 
not  hastily  violated.    His  first  objection  ap« 
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peai*ed  so  strong,  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Leith  had  even  admitted  its 
force.     The   House   would   bear  in  mind 
that  what  the  Bill  asked  them  to  do  was 
this,  namely,  to  prescribe  that  those  who 
filled  the  chairs  in   Scotch   Universities, 
should  no  longer  subscribe  to  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith f  as  their  confession  of  faith. 
Let  it  not  be  forgotten  by  the  House  that 
the  Act  of  Security  contained  these  pre- 
liminary conditions  on  which  the  Act  of 
Union  was  afterwards  founded.     The  Act 
of    Security   distinctly   enacted   that   the 
Commissioners   who   were   empowered   to 
make  the  Treaty  of  Union  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  were  precluded  from 
making  any  alteration  in  the  worship  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  by 
law   established.      They   were   precluded 
from  treating  on  any  other  terms  different 
from  these;  and  the  Act  itself  went  on  to 
state  that  the  four  Universities  and  Col- 
leges of   Scotland — those  of    Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  St.  Andrews — as 
then  established  by  law,  should  continue 
within   the  Kingdom   for   ever.     It   then 
enacted  that  no  professors  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  chairs  of  these  Universities 
and  Colleges  unless  they  subscribed  to  the 
Confesssion  of  Faith,  as  a  confession  of 
their  faith,  and  promised  to  conform  to 
the  practice  and  worship  of  the  Church, 
to    submit  to  the  government   and   disci- 
pline  thereof,  and  never   to  do   anything 
which,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  would 
prejudice  or  lead  to  the  subversion  of  the 
same.      It  further    ordained    that  these 
provisions  should  be  "held  and  observed 
in   all   time   to   come    as   a   fundamental 
part  of  any  Treaty  of  Union  to  be  con- 
cluded between  the  two  Kingdoms,  with- 
out  any   alterations    of    any   sort    what- 
ever."    These  were  the  preliminary  con- 
ditions on  which  the  Act  of  Union  was 
made  ;  and  he  contended  that  they  had  no 
right  to  bring  in  any  measure  upon  that 
Act  of  Union,  unless  strong,  urgent,  and 
conclusive   reasons   could    be    shown    for 
adopting  such  a  course,  so  that  the  House 
might  bo  justified  in  making  an  alteration 
of  a  Treaty  thus  binding  and  obligatory 
on    both    countries.     However,   the   hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Leith  and  those 
who  supported  him  had  failed  to  convince 
him   that   the   House   was   warranted    in 
adopting  such  a  one — passing  such  a  Bill. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  the  number 
of  petitions  pro  and  con  were  not  mate- 
rialljr  different.    Unquestionably  the  ma- 
,         '  was  in  favour  of  the  Bill;  but  was 
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that  a  reason  why  they  should  alter  an 
important  article  in  the  Treaty  of  Umon, 
especially  when  it  appeared,  as  the  lion. 
and  learned  Gentleman  himself  had  shown, 
that  the  practice  was  relaxed  where  a 
good  reason  existed  for  such  relaxation  t 
A  weaker  case  could  not  possibly  Have 
been  made   out.     The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said  that  by  applying  the  test, 
the  choice  of  professors  was  limited.     Un- 
questionably that  was  so  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent; but  he  must  remind  the  House  that, 
almost  in  the  very  next  breath,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  answered  his  own  argument, 
for  he  showed  that,  out  of  the  number 
of  professors  in  the  Scotch  Universities, 
no  fewer   than  twenty-four  were   unable 
to  take  the  test.     [Cheers.^     He  under- 
stood  the   meaning   of  that   cheer.     He 
understood  it  to  mean  that  if  the  test  was 
relaxed  in  twenty-four  instances,  why  was 
it  not  done  away  with  altogether  ?     The 
obvious   answer   was,   that  the   test  was 
maintained  to  give  the  power  of  prerent- 
ing  those  who  were  not  members  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  who  might  abase 
the  trust  that  was  reposed  in  them  from 
educating  the  youth  of   the  country  con- 
trary to  the  principles  which  that  Church 
proposed.     But  when  they  had  confidence 
mb  nem,and  were  satisfied  that  they  would 
not  endeavour  to  do  so,  then  the  rule  was 
judiciously  relaxed.     He  held  it  was  the 
bounden    duty   of    the   Government    and 
of  Parliament  to  take  care  that  those  fun- 
damental articles  were  preserved,   unless 
conclusive  reasons  were  shown  for  relaxing 
or  modifying  them.     There  was  also  an- 
other question  to  be  considered,  namely, 
whether  these  tests  had  inflicted  any  injury 
upon  the  education  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land.      On  that  subject  he  was  open  to 
the  correction  of  Members  much  more  ac- 
quainted with  the  country  than  himself; 
but  he   always  understood  that  no  com- 
plaints were  ever  made,  either  of  want  of 
ability  or  of  deficiency  of  knowledge  among 
those  who  occupied  the  professorial  chairs. 
Nay,  he  had  always  understood  that  edu- 
cation in  Scotland  was  conducted  in  a  man- 
ner so  creditable  to  the  people,  and  that 
the  parochial  schools  were  maintained  in  a 
state  so  efficient,  that  Scotchmen,  where- 
ever  they  went,  might,  from  the  fact  of 
their  being   Scotchmen,   almost  be  con- 
sidered fit  for  any  kind  of  employment, 
because  it  was  generally  known  that  the 
education  they  had  received  was  consider- 
ed a  guarantee   for  their  learning  and 
their  ability.     It  would  be  impossible,  if  a 
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yiolation  of  the  fundamental  articles  of 
Union  between  England  and  Scotland  were 
sanctioned,  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
England  and  Ireland  ;  and,  consequently, 
the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  both  coun- 
tries might  be  materially  altered.  In  all 
academies  and  seminaries  founded  by  pri- 
vate parties,  established  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter, 
religious  and  other  tests  were  imposed; 
and. they  had  no  more  right  to  call  upon 
Parliament  to  interfere  with  those  great 
public  institutions,  and  do  away  with  the 
tests,  than  they  had  to  abolish  the  tests 
which  the  establishments  either  of  Epis- 
copalians or  Dissenters  thought  fit  to  use, 
in  order  to  secure  the  education  of  their 
people  according  to  their  own  faith  and 
principles.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Moncreiff),  contended  that 
the  Act  of  Security  was  not  so  fun- 
damental as  to  preclude  its  being  alter- 
ed; and  he  gavo  an  illustration  of  one 
way  in  which  it  had  been  departed  from, 
namely,  in  the  alteration  of  the  law  of 
patronage ;  but  a  more  unhappy  instance 
he  could  not  have  mentioned,  for  the 
alteration  of  that  law  had  been  the  cause 
Off  all  the  calamities  which  had  befallen 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  object  of 
the  Bill  was  to  exempt  from  tests  persons 
qnalified  to  hold  professorial  chairs;  but 
diere  was  also  a  provision  for  some  excep- 
tions. The  Bill  did  not  apply  to  the  chairs 
of  divinity,  theology,  or  church  history,  in 
order  that  their  occupants  might  not  take 
advantage  of  their  position  to  teach  doc- 
trines in  reference  to  religious  matters 
which  were  contrary  to  those  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church ;  but  were  those  the  only 
chairs  from  which  such  doctrines  and  tenets 
might  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the 
people  gradually?  Such  was  the  appre- 
hension. But  might  not  similar  appre- 
hensions also  be  entertained  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Professors  of  Oriental  Litera- 
ture of  Biblical  Criticism,  and  Moral  Philo- 
sophy ?  This  part  of  the  Bill  appeared  to 
him  to  be  a  direct  admission  of  the  promo- 
ters of  the  Bill  against  their  own  measure. 
Bat  the  first  clause  of  the  Bill  was  still  more 
objectionable,  for  in  endeavouring  to  effect 
the  object  of  enabling  members  of  the 
Free  Church  to  hold  these  chairs,  as  well  as 
members  of  the  sister  Establishment,  the 
promoters  of  the  Bill  had  taken  away  all 
tests  whatever.  To  carry  out  that  object, 
would  be  to  allow  the  admission  of  Roman 
Catholics.  [Mr.  Moncreiff  was  understood 
to  express  his  dissent.]     He  believed  that 


an  Act  of  Parliament  threw  a  doubt  upon 
the  point;  but  certainly,  if  the  tests  were 
abolished  altogether,  an  infidel  might  be 
admitted.  Persons  of  any  or  of  no  creed* 
might  fill  these  chairs.  The  grounds,  there- 
fore, on  which  the  Government  thought  it 
their  duty  to  oppose  the  future  progress 
of  the  Bill  were — first,  that  it  was  a  viola« 
tion  of  the  Treaty  of  Union ;  in  the  second 
place,  that  it  made  a  material  alteration, 
which  struck  at  the  vital  and  fundamental 
principles  of  our  ecclesiastical  institutions; 
and,  thirdly,  that  according  to  the  showing 
of  the  promoters,  it  was  neither  called  for, 
nor  required,  nor  shown  to  be  expedient. 
In  conclusion,  therefore,  he  would  ask  the 
House  whether,  under  these  circumstances, 
they  were  prepared  to  say  that  the  na- 
tional educational  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try should  no  longer  maintain  the  national 
creed  ?  If  they  had  made  up  their  minds 
upon  that  point,  there  was  an  end  of  the 
question;  but  if  they  had  not,  then  he 
called  upon  them  to  pause  and  reflect  be- 
fore they  consented  to  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  said,  that 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  the  Uni^ 
versity  of  Oxford  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  had  asked 
whether  Roman  Catholics  and  Nonconfor- 
mists would  agree  to  send  their  children 
to  Roman  Catholic  and  Nonconformist  col- 
leges, if  ofiices  in  them  were  held  by  per- 
sons of  a  different  creed?  That  Roman 
Catholics  had  no  objection  that  their  chil- 
dren should  be  instructed  by  professors  of 
another  religion  was  shown  by  the  pro- 
gressive increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents at  the  four  colleges  in  Ireland  which 
the  hon.  Baronet  had  styled  *' godless  col- 
leges,'' and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  the 
late  excitement  and  the  opposition  of  the 
priests.  And  yet  Roman  Catholics  held 
scarcely  any  of  those  chairs  which  were 
said  to  be  theological  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  who  seemed  on  this 
occasion  to  have  borrowed  his  arguments 
from  the  Vatican.  The  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
R.  Inglis)  should  not,  however,  have  asked 
whether  Roman  Catholics  would  have  con- 
fidence in  colleges  endowed  with  their  own 
funds,  in  which  others  than  Roman  Catho- 
lics hold  office;  but  whether  great  national 
institutions  like  the  Universities  of  Scot- 
land were  so  essentially  sectarian  that 
every  chair  (even  the  most  secular)  must 
be  filled  by  persons  holding  the  same  faith, 
and  whether  Roman  Catholics  thous;ht  it 
just  that  the  benefits  of  bodies  enjoying 
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sucli  priyileges  as  they  did,  so  connected 
with  the  State,  and  so  supported  by  the 
public  funds,  should  be  confined  to  a  small 
fraction  of  the  population.  He  could, 
however,  state  an  instance  which  would 
show  what  were  the  feelings  of  Roman 
Catholics  on  this  point.  In  a  Catholic 
college  with  which  ho  (Mr.  C.  Anstey) 
was  connected,  the  chair  of  history  was 
bestowed  on  Dr.  Dunham,  the  Protestant 
historian  of  England.  *  He  admitted  he 
was  speaking  of  the  past,  and  that  that 
system  was  at  an  end ;  because  as  there 
were  bigots  in  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  there  were  also 
bigots  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  would 
say,  however,  that  the  liberal  Roman 
Catholics  were  not  bound  down  by  such 
blind  obedience  to  the  will  of  tho  priests 
in  respect  to  education,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  disgrace  themselves  by  walking 
with  them  through  the  mire. 

Mr.  EWART  said,  he  had  listened 
with  attention  to  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department;  but  he  must 
say  he  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the 
arguments  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  adduced  against  the  present  Bill. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that 
the  object  of  the  Bill  was  contrary  to  the 
Treaty  of  Union;  but  his  (Mr.  Ewart's) 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Leith  (Mr.  Moncreiff)  had  shown  that  the 
Articles  of  Union  had  already  been  altered 
in  several  instances,  and  he  might  mention 
another,  for  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was 
in  conflict  with  tho  Articles  of  Union, 
which  provided  that  the  number  of  Scotch 
Members  should  be  forty-five,  whereas  the 
Reform  Bill  increased  them  to  fifty-three. 
The  second  point  insisted  on  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  was, 
that  the  abolition  of  the  tests  would  be  an 
invasion  of  the  religious  safeguards  and 
institutions  of  the  country.  But  was  not 
the  abolition  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Act  described  in  similar  terms?  And  yet 
the  House  of  Commons  did  not  hesitate  to 
pass  that  measure.  In  the  third  place, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  tliat  the 
change  was  not  required.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  (Mr.  Ewart)  said  that  it  was 
required,  because  the  law  was  habitually 
violated,  and  it  was  necessary  to  make  the 
law  in  conformity  with  the  existing  prac- 
tice. But,  said  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
"  I  admit  that  the  strict  letter  of  the  law 
is  violated,  but  that  is  because  the  parties 
who    administer  the  tests   (the   Senatus 
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Academicus)  have  a  discretionary  power 
to  insist  upon  them  or  not,  as  they  shall 
think  fit."  But  was  that  a  satisfactory 
state  of  things,  to  let  the  adminiBtratioa 
of  a  law  rest  upon  the  casual  and  un- 
certain opinion  of  the  administrators,  who, 
when  a  majority  of  them  happened  to 
be  Free  Churchmen,  would  admit  Free 
Church  professors;  but  when  the  ma- 
jority happened  to  be  composed  of  the 
old  orthodox  High  Church  party,  would 
exclude  Free  Churchmen,  and  admit  none 
but  members  of  the  Established  Church  ? 
In  his  opinion  a  case  had  been  made 
out  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  he  should 
certainly  vote  for  tho  second  reading  of 
it. 

Sir  ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL  said, 
he  would  join  issue  with  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down  on  the  subject  of 
the  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  the  Union. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  alluded  to  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  which  had  added  to 
the  number  of  Members  of  Parliament  for 
Scotland.  In  reply  to  the  argument  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  he  begged  to  remind 
the  House  that  tho  22nd  Article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Union,  establishing  the  number 
of  Peers  and  Members  of  Parliament  for 
Scotland,  contained  these  words:  "  Until 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  shall  make 
further  provision  therein. "  He  denied  also 
that  tho  Treaty  of  Union  had  been  broken 
by  the  Act  of  1711,  which  altered  the 
mode  of  exercising  ecclesiastical  patron- 
age in  Scotland.  He  did  not  find  in  the 
Treaty  of  Union  a  single  word  relating  to 
patronage.  With  regard  to  the  other 
point  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
referred,  there  was  a  similar  clause.  The 
modifications  of  the  Act  to  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  alluded,  even  sup- 
posing them  to  be  alterations,  stood  upon 
quite  a  difierent  basis  from  that  which  was 
now  proposed  to  be  made.  The  Act  of 
Security  was  passed  in  the  Parliament  of 
an  independent  country  previous  to  its 
union  with  another  independent  country, 
and,  therefore,  any  alteration  made  in  it 
must  be  considered  an  infraction  of  the 
terms  of  that  union.  He  believed  that  if 
this  Bill  were  to  pass  that  and  the  other 
House  of  Parliament — a  result  which  he 
should  deeply  regret — Her  Majesty  would 
have  great  difficulty  in  giving  the  Royal 
Assent  to  it  in  consequence  of  its  being  a 
violation  of  her  coronation  oath.  He  would 
go  further,  and  say  that  he  greatly  doubted 
whether  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Ses^ 
sion  would  not,  if  applied  to,  grant  an  in* 
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terdict  against  the  admission  of  any  pro- 
fessor under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act 
— holding,  as  he  helieved  they  would,  that 
they  were  bound  by  the  old  law  of  Scot- 
land, instead  of  the  new  law  passed  by  the 
British  Parliament.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Leith  (Mr.  Moncreiff )  had  said 
that  there  was  a  great  excitement  in  Scot- 
land relative  to  this  Bill.  He  wanted  to 
know  from  whence  the  movement  came 
which  called  upon  them  to  make  this  al- 
teration. If  they  could  judge  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  country  by  the  petitions  that 
were  presented,  he  did  not  think  there  was 
any  desire  for  it.  He  begged  to  observe 
that  the  only  petition  which  had  come  from 
any  portion  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land— a  body  whose  numbers  and  respec- 
tability entitled  its  opinions  to  the  fullest 
consideration — had  been  presented  by  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Lanark  (Mr. 
W.  Lockhart),  and  that  was  from  the 
Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr  against  the 
Bill.  The  other  petitions,  he  believed,  had 
come  from  persons  who  were  opposed  not 
only  to  the  Church  Establishment  in  Scot- 
land, but  to  the  principle  of  Church  Estab- 
lishments generally  ;  and  he  asked  the 
,^2nglish  Members  present  whether  they 
would  sanction  a  measure  which  was  in- 
tended to  introduce  a  change  into  the 
Scotch  Establishment  to  the  prejudice*  of 
that  Church?  The  Scottish  Universities 
existed  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  admitted  pupils  of  all  denomina- 
tions; but  at  the  same  time  they  retained 
the  power  of  imposing  tests,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  pupils  instructed  in 
the  tenets  of  the  Scottish  Church,  but  in 
order  to  prevent  the  admission  of  persons 
who  were  opposed  to  that  Church.  There 
might  be,  he  admitted,  some  modifications 
hereafter  made,  by  which  they  would  re- 
tain all  the  advantages  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  remove  what  was  objectionable. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  did  not  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  replying  to  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down,  for  he  really  did  not  think  it  worth 
attention.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  told 
them  that  if  Parliament  were  deliberately 
to  alter  the  law  with  regard  to  any  of  the 
institutions  of  Scotland,  he  did  not  believe 
the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  would 
carry  the  alteration  into  effect.  After 
such  an  allegation  as  that,  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble  him- 
self with  replying  to  the  arguments  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman.  The  able  speech  of  the 
hoD.  and  learned  Member  for  Leith  (Mr. 
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Moncreiff)  was,  in  his  opinion,  conclusive 
on  this  question;  and  he  was  sorry  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  had  not 
directed  his  attention  to  that  speech,  and 
dealt  with  its  facts.  But  what  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  had  risen  principally  for  on  the 
present  occasion  was  to  answer  the  appeal 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as  to  whether 
Roman  Catholics  would  send  their  children 
to  Colleges  where  the  professors  did  not 
take  the  tests  required  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics. In  reply  to  that  appeal,  he  would 
refer  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  the 
return  of  the  attendance  of  students  at 
Queen *s  College,  Cork,  from  which  he 
would  find  that  although  the  professors 
had  not  taken  any  tests,  the  majority  of 
the  students  were  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
persuasion.  [Here  the  hon.  Member  quo- 
ted the  figures  for  the  years  1850-51,  apd 
1851-52.]  With  respect  to  the  present 
Bill,  he  would  only  say  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  House  to  make  the  institutions 
of  the  country  consistent  with  the  wishes, 
the  wants,  and  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity at  large;  and,  believing  as  he  did 
that  the  existence  of  University  tests  was 
opposed  to  the  feelings  and  interest  of  the 
people,  he  should  give  the  Bill  his  cordial 
support. 

Sir  GEORGE  CLERK  would  remind 
the  House  that  the  Parliament  of  Scot- 
land had  adopted  those  stringent  enact- 
ments connecting  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  Scotland  with  the  Established 
Church  of  that  country,  to  guard  against 
the  designs  of  the  Jacobite  party,  who 
wished  to  see  the  exiled  family  restored  to 
the  Throne  of  Scotland.  It  was  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  law  had  been 
in  abeyance  from  the  time  of  the  Union, 
and  had  only  just  been  revived  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  The  Royal  Com- 
mission which  was  appointed  in  1826  to 
inquire  into  the  system  of  education  in  the 
Scotch  Universities  reported  in  1830  that 
they  had  found  in  some  Universities — 
alluding  especially  to  Edinburgh — that 
subscription  to  a  formula  was  not  uniformly 
required  on  the  appointment  of  professors, 
but  that  in  most  of  the  Universities  it  was 
required;  and  they  recommended  that  in 
future  the  law  should  be  strictly  enforced 
in  all  cases.  That  Commission  was  com- 
posed of  persons  of  various  religious  de- 
nominations of  every  shade  of  political 
opinion;  and  yet,  with  the  exception,  he 
believed,  of  Mr.  Cranstoun,  the  members 
were  imanimooa  in  recommending  that  the 
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law  Bhould  be  uniformly  enforced.  Now, 
among  the  members  of  that  Commission 
there  was  one  whose  name  he  could  never 
mention  without  the  highest  respect,  and 
one  whose  authority  he  thought  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Leith  must  always 
be  prepared  to  defer  to — he  alluded  to  the 
late  Sir  James  Moncreitf,  one  of  the  Lords 
of  Session.  No  man  was  a  more  ardent 
lover  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  than  he 
was;  but  he  saw  nothing  of  bigotry  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  tests.  He  saw  nothing 
more  in  it  than  the  security  of  that  Church 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  warmest, 
ablest,  and  most  attached  sons.  When 
the  Commission  made  that  recommen- 
dation in  1830,  was  any  dissatisfaction 
expressed  by  .the  people  of  Scotland  ? 
None  at  all.  And  yet  the  House  would 
recollect  that  that  was  in  days  of  great 
excitement,  when  every  grievance,  real  or 
imaginary,  was  brought  under  the  consid- 
eration of  Parliament.  He  believed  it  was 
the  wish  of  the  people  of  Scotland  that 
the  tests  should  not  bo  abolished,  because 
they  were  the  only  links  that  connected 
the  educational  establishments  of  Scotland 
with  the  Established  Church  of  that  coun- 
try. Unfortunately,  at  a  more  recent 
period  a  melancholy  change  of  circum- 
stances took  place.  He  was  sure  that  no 
man  connected  with  Scotland  would  cease 
to  deplore  the  secession  of  1842;  and  it 
was  entirely  owing  to  the  heat  engendered 
by  that  secession  that  the  agitation  for  the 
repeal  of  the  tests  had  been  commenced. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  justify  all  that 
was  done  or  said  at  that  time  on  either 
side  of  the  controversy;  but  he  was  sure 
that  the  House  could  hardly  be  surprised 
at  the  attitude  of  self-defence  which  was 
assumed  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  when 
they  were  informed  that  that  Church  was 
denounced  by  some  of  the  highest  and 
gravest  authorities  of  the  Free  Church  as 
a  •*  moral  nuisance,"  which  they  were  de- 
termined to  overturn.  He  (Sir  G.  Clerk) 
regretted  extremely  that  any  of  the  Pres- 
byteries of  the  Church  of  Scotland  should 
have  been  induced  to  take  proceedings 
against  a  man  of  such  eminence,  for  in- 
stance, as  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  no  one 
more  rejoiced  than  he  did  when  those  pro- 
ceedingii  were  terminated;  but  he  thought 
that,  after  all,  those  proceedings  were  little 
to  be  wundered  at,  after  the  violent  lan- 
guage to  which  he  had  referred.  It  was 
under  the  strong  feelings  which  existed  at 
that  time  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man then  Member  for  Perth  (now  Lord 
Sir  G.  Clerk 


Panmure)  brought  forward  the  firel  Mo> 
tion  in  that  House  for  the  abolition  of 
the  tests.  He  rejoiced  to  think  that  those 
angry  feeUngs  to  which  he  had  referred 
had  now  greatly  subsided;  but  eUlI  he 
must  contend  that  no  caae  had  been 
made  out  to  justify  the  House  in  sofering 
the  connexion  between  the  Charch  and  the 
Universities  of  Scotland,  as  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Leith,  if 
adopted,  would  do.  He  believed  that  no 
case  of  real  grievance  had  been  made  out 
against  the  existing  system.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  declaration  that  the  Oa^fet'^ 
sion  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
was  the  confession  of  his  faith,  and  that 
he  would  do  nothing  to  weaken  or  injure 
the  Establishment,  was  one  which  could 
not  be  taken  by  any  conscientioue  member 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Many  of  them« 
indeed,  had  taken  it,  and  of  the  number 
who  had  done  so  he  need  only  mention  tho 
names  of  Sir  D.  Sandford  and  Mr.  Lush* 
ington,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He 
begged  hon.  Members  connected  with  Bug- 
land  to' observe  that  this  was  the  first  step 
in  advance.  The  House  had  been  told 
that  no  tests  were  required  from  the  stu- 
dents attending  the  Universities  of  Scot- 
land— that  they  did  not  live  in  the  Colleges 
as  did  the  students  in  the  two  English 
Universities,  under  the  immediate  superin* 
tendence  and  control  of  the  professors  and 
heads  of  Colleges.  The  Universities  of 
Scotland  were  open  to  all  classes  of  reli- 
gionists, and  he  was  glad  that  thej  were 
I  so.  He  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  state  that 
i  when  he  attended  the  University  of  Bdin- 
,  burgh,  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
!  several  Roman  Catholics,  who  having  been 
I  unfortunately  prevented  from  attending 
English  Universities,  had  availed  them- 
'  selves  of  the  benefit  of  the  Universities  of 
j  Scotland.  But  it  was  one  thing  to  admit 
students  to  the  Universities  without  a  pro- 
fession of  faith,  and  another  and  very  dif- 
ferent thing  to  admit  the  instructors  and 
teachers  of  those  students  without  a  decla- 
ration of  their  religious  belief.  He  trusted 
that  whatever  ditTcrences  of  opinion  miglit 
\  exist  on  minor  points,  the  instruction  of 
the  youth  of  Scotland  would  never  be  in- 
trusted to  persons  who  were  not  prepared 
to  subscribe  their  belief  in  the  great  doc- 
,  trines  of  tho  Christian  faith.  If  that  were 
the  case,  it  would  be  the  commencement  of 
a  vast  change,  not  only  in  the  educational 
system  of  Scotland,  but  also  in  that  of 
England;  because  they  might  depend  upon 
it  that  if  they  broke  down  the  oatwodis 
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which  ftt  present  guarded  the  Universities 
of  Scotland,  they  would  very  soon  find  it 
impossible  to  maintain  that  strict  adherence 
to  the  Established  Church  of  their  own 
country  which  now  distinguished  the  Eng- 
lish Universities.  This  was  only  part  of 
a  system  which,  commenced  in  Scotland, 
would  soon  he  extended  to  England;  and 
if  the  House  recognised  the  principle  of 
this  measure,  it  would  very  shortly  be  ap- 
plied not  only  to  university  education,  but 
sooner  or  later  to  the  primary  schools. 
They  had  now  a  system  of  parochial  schools 
in  Scotland,  from  which  that  country  had 
dertved  the  greatest  benefit;  but  if  they 
broke  off  all  connexion  between  the  teachers 
of  those  schools  and  the  Universities  and 
the  Church  as  established  by  law  in  Scot- 
land, they  would  soon  dissever  all  connexion 
between  the  institutions  of  that  country 
and  its  Established  Church.  To  the  Uni- 
versities and  parochial  schools,  they  were 
indebted  for  the  proud  position  they  at 
present  were  enabled  to  hold;  but  if  they 
broke  down  that  system,  depend  upon  it 
that  shortly  they  would  introduce  such  a 
latitadinarian  system  as  would  be  most 
misohievous,  and  they  would  create  a  prin- 
ciple of  no  subjection  that  would  prove 
most  destructive.  Indeed  he  thought  that 
no  strong  case  had  been  made  out  for  the 
measure,  and  he  believed  it  never  would 
have  been  brought  forward  but  for  the  un- 
fortunate heats  occasioned  by  what  was 
called  the  disruption  of  the  Scotch  Church 
in  1842.  He  was  most  anxious  to  pre- 
serve intact  that  connexion  between  the 
Universities  of  Scotland  and  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  that  country,  which,  he 
thought,  was  absolutely  necessary  both  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people  themselves,  and 
for  the  character  of  the  Universities.  He 
wished  to  say  one  word  with  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  the  professors  in  the  Scotch 
Universities.  All  the  most  important  pro- 
fessorships in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
were  in  the  gift  of  the  corporation  of  that 
city;  and  he  was  bound  to  say  that  the 
corporation  had  been  most  anxious,  in  the 
administration  of  that  patronage,  to  bestow 
office  upon  individuals  whom  they  thought 
best  qualified  to  maintain  the  high  cha- 
racter of  the  University.  At  present,  how- 
ever they  could  not  choose  dissenters  or 
seoeders  from  the  Established  Church;  but, 
if  that  restriction  was  once  removed,  the 
^rpbration,  most  of  whom  dissented  from 
the  Established  Church,  would  very  natu- 
rally select  persons  as  professors  who  were 
opposed  to  the  Established  Church.    Now, 


at  the  time  the  English  corporations  wens 
reformed,  it  was  provided  that,  as  the  new 
corporations  were  likely  to  include  many 
Dissenters,  they  should  part  with  their 
church  patronage  at  once;  and,  if  the 
House  was  prepared  to  adopt  the  principle 
of  this  Bill,  it  mUst  go  a  great  aeal  fur- 
ther, and  take  care  that  the  patronage  of 
the  Universities  was  not  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  might  be  the 
strongest  enemies  of  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland.  He  might  observe  that  the 
late  Government  had  declined  to  bring 
forward  any  measure  on  this  subject,  be- 
cause they  felt  the  inconvenience  of  agita- 
ting the  question,  and  were  satisfied  with 
the  existing  state  of  the  law.  Upon  these 
grounds  he  must  oppose  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  was 
surprised  at  the  observation  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  G.  Clerk),  that  no  case 
had  been  made  out  for  interference;  for  he 
must  say  that  he  thought  a  more  complete 
and  convincing  argument  than  that  qf  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Leith  (Mr. 
Moncreifi')  he  had  never  heard.  For  his 
part,  he  thought  it  was  so  full  and  com- 
plete that  if  all  the  Members  then  in  the 
House  were  present  at  the  time  that  state- 
ment was  made,  he  should  hardly  have  said 
a  word,  and  even  now  he  should  trespass 
upon  the  House  but  a  very  short  time.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  alluded  to  a  fact 
which  he  seemed  to  think  ought  to  hare 
great  influence  with  the  House — namely, 
that  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  in- 
quire with  respect  to  the  Scotch  Universi- 
ties had  recommended  that  the  tests  should 
be  enforced,  and  that  among  those  Com- 
missioners was  the  late  Sir  James  Mon- 
creifi*. But  the  case  upon  which  a  practi- 
cal grievance  arose  had  occurred  since  the 
time  when  those  Commissioners  reported; 
and  he  believed  that  Sir  James  Moncreiff 
himself  would  have  been  excluded  from 
office  in  the  Universities  by  the  very  test 
now  in  operation  in  Scotland.  It  was 
true  that  the  tests  were  reqnired  by  the 
existing  law  of  Scotland,  and  such  being 
the  case,  he  considered  that  they  ought  to 
be  enforced;  but  it  had  been  urged  that 
this  was  a  law  which  was  not  obeyed,  which 
was  constantly  violated,  and  the  House  was 
asked  what  was  the  need  of  repealing  a 
law  which  was  so  systematically  broken? 
He  had  been  surprised  to  hear  the  right 
hon.  Home  Secretary  say  that  this  was 
a  convenient  state  of  things,  when  a  re- 
laxation of  the  law  depended  upon  the 
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sucli  priyileges  as  they  did,  so  connected 
with  the  State,  and  so  supported  by  the 
public  funds,  should  be  confined  to  a  small 
fraction  of  the  population.  He  could, 
however,  state  an  instance  which  would 
show  what  were  the  feelings  of  Roman 
Catholics  on  this  point.  In  a  Catholic 
college  with  which  he  (Mr.  C.  Anstey) 
was  connected,  the  chair  of  history  was 
bestowed  on  Dr.  Dunham,  the  Protestant 
historian  of  England.  '  He  admitted  he 
was  speaking  of  the  past,  and  that  that 
system  was  at  an  end ;  because  as  there 
were  bigots  in  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  there  were  also 
bigots  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  would 
say,  however,  that  the  liberal  Roman 
Catholics  were  not  bound  down  by  such 
blind  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  priests 
in  respect  to  education,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  disgrace  themselves  by  walking 
with  them  through  the  mire. 

Mr.  EWART  said,  he  had  listened 
with  attention  to  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department;  but  he  must 
say  he  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the 
arguments  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  adduced  against  the  present  Bill. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that 
the  object  of  the  Bill  was  contrary  to  the 
Treaty  of  Union;  but  his  (Mr.  E wart's) 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Leith  (Mr.  Moncreiff)  had  shown  that  the 
Articles  of  Union  had  already  been  altered 
in  several  instances,  and  he  might  mention 
another,  for  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was 
in  conflict  with  the  Articles  of  Union, 
which  provided  that  the  number  of  Scotch 
Members  should  be  forty-five,  whereas  the 
Reform  Bill  increased  them  to  fifty-three. 
The  second  point  insisted  on  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  was, 
that  the  abolition  of  the  tests  would  be  an 
invasion  of  the  religious  safeguards  and 
institutions  of  the  country.  But  was  not 
the  abolition  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Act  described  in  similar  terms?  And  yet 
the  House  of  Commons  did  not  hesitate  to 
pass  that  measure.  In  the  third  place, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  tliat  the 
change  was  not  required.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  (Mr.  Ewart)  said  that  it  was 
required,  because  the  law  was  habitually 
violated,  and  it  was  necessary  to  make  the 
law  in  conformity  with  the  existing  prac- 
tice. But,  said  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
•*  I  admit  that  the  strict  letter  of  the  law 
is  violated,  but  that  is  because  the  parties 
who    administer   the  tests   (the    Senatus 
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Academicus)  have  a  discretionary  power 
to  insist  upon  them  or  not,  as  they  shall 
think  fit.'*  But  was  that  a  satisfactory 
state  of  things,  to  let  the  adminuitratioa 
of  a  law  rest  upon  the  casual  and  un- 
certain opinion  of  the  administrators,  who, 
when  a  majority  of  them  happened  to 
be  Free  Churchmen,  would  admit  Free 
Church  professors;  but  when  the  ma- 
jority happened  to  be  composed  of  the 
old  orthodox  High  Church  party,  would 
exclude  Free  Churchmen,  and  admit  none 
but  members  of  the  Established  Church? 
In  his  opinion  a  case  had  been  made 
out  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  he  should 
certainly  vote  for  the  second  reading  of 
it. 

Sir  ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL  said, 
he  would  join  issue  with  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down  on  the  subject  of 
the  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  the  Union. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  alluded  to  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  which  had  added  to 
the  number  of  Members  of  Parliament  for 
Scotland.     In  reply  to  the  argument  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  he  begged  to  remind 
the  House  that  tho  22nd  Article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Union,  establishing  the  number 
of  Peers  and  Members  of  Parliament  for 
Scotland,  contained  these  words:    **  UnUl 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  shall  make 
further  provision  therein. "     He  denied  also 
that  the  Treaty  of  Union  had  been  broken 
by  the  Act  of  1711,   which  altered  the 
mode   of  exercising  ecclesiastical  patron- 
age in  Scotland.      He  did  not  find  in  the 
Treaty  of  Union  a  single  word  relating  to 
patronage.       With  regard   to   the  other 
point   to  which  the  hon.    Gentleman  had 
referred,  there  was  a  similar  clause.     The 
modifications   of  the   Act  to    which  the 
hon.   Gentleman   had   alluded,  even  sup- 
posing them  to  be  alterations,  stood  upon 
quite  a  difierent  basis  from  that  which  was 
now  proposed  to  be  made.      The  Act  of 
Security  was  passed  in  the  Parliament  of 
an  independent   country    previous   to    its 
union  with  another  independent   country, 
and,  therefore,  any  alteration  made  in  it 
must   be   considered   an  infraction  of  the 
terms  of  that  union.     He  believed  that  if 
this  Bill  were  to  pass  that  and  the  other 
House  of  Parliament — a  result  which  he 
should  deeply  regret — Her  Majesty  would 
have  great  difficulty  in  giving  the  Royal 
Assent  to  it  in  consequence  of  its  being  a 
violation  of  her  coronation  oath.    He  would 
go  further,  and  say  that  he  greatly  doubted 
whether  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Sefr- 
sion  would  not,  if  applied  to,  grant  an  in- 
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terdict  against  the  admiBsion  of  any  pro- 
fessor under  the  proyisions  of  the  new  Act 
— ^holding,  as  he  believed  they  would,  that 
tbey  were  bound  by  the  old  law  of  Scot- 
land, instead  of  the  new  law  passed  by  the 
British  Parliament.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Leith  (Mr.  Moncreiff )  had  said 
that  there  was  a  great  excitement  in  Scot- 
land relative  to  this  Bill.  He  wanted  to 
know  from  whence  the  movement  came 
which  called  upon  them  to  make  this  al- 
teration. If  they  could  judge  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  country  by  the  petitions  that 
were  presented,  he  did  not  think  there  was 
any  desire  for  it.  He  begged  to  observe 
that  the  only  petition  which  had  come  from 
any  portion  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land— a  body  whose  numbers  and  respec- 
tability entitled  its  opinions  to  the  fullest 
consideration — had  been  presented  by  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Lanark  (Mr. 
W.  Lockhart),  and  that  was  from  the 
Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr  against  the 
Bill.  The  other  petitions,  he  believed,  had 
come  from  persons  who  were  opposed  not 
only  to  the  Church  Establishment  in  Scot- 
land, but  to  the  principle  of  Church  Estab- 
lishments generally  ;  and  he  asked  the 
English  Members  present  whether  they 
would  sanction  a  measure  which  was  in- 
tended to  introduce  a  change  into  the 
Scotch  Establishment  to  the  prejudice*  of 
that  Church?  The  Scottish  Universities 
existed  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  admitted  pupils  of  all  denomina- 
tions; but  at  the  same  time  tbey  retained 
the  power  of  imposing  tests,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  pupils  instructed  in 
the  tenets  of  the  Scottish  Church,  but  in 
order  to  prevent  the  admission  of  persons 
who  were  opposed  to  that  Church.  There 
might  be,  he  admitted,  some  modifications 
hereafter  made,  by  which  they  would  re- 
tain all  the  advantages  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  remove  what  was  objectionable. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  did  not  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  replying  to  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down,  for  he  really  did  not  think  it  worth 
attention.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  told 
them  that  if  Parliament  were  deliberately 
to  alter  the  law  with  regard  to  any  of  the 
institutions  of  Scotland,  he  did  not  believe 
the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  would 
carry  the  alteration  into  effect.  After 
such  an  allegation  as  that,  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble  him- 
self with  replying  to  the  arguments  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman.  The  able  speech  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Leith  (Mr. 
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Moncreiff)  was,  in  his  opinion,  conclusive 
on  this  question;  and  he  was  sorry  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  had  not 
directed  his  attention  to  that  speech,  and 
dealt  with  its  facts.  But  what  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  had  risen  principally  for  on  the 
present  occasion  was  to  answer  the  appeal 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as  to  whether 
Roman  Catholics  would  send  their  children 
to  Colleges  where  the  professors  did  not 
take  the  tests  required  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics. In  reply  to  that  appeal,  he  would 
refer  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  the 
return  of  the  attendance  of  students  at 
Queen *s  College,  Cork,  from  which  he 
would  find  that  although  the  professors 
had  not  taken  any  tests,  the  majority  of 
the  students  were  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
persuasion.  [Here  the  hon.  Member  quo- 
ted the  figures  for  the  years  1850-51,  apd 
1851-52.]  With  respect  to  the  present 
Bill,  he  would  only  say  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  House  to  make  the  institutions 
of  the  country  consistent  with  the  wishes, 
the  wants,  and  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity at  large;  and,  believing  as  he  did 
that  the  existence  of  University  tests  was 
opposed  to  the  feelings  and  interest  of  the 
people,  he  should  give  the  Bill  his  cordial 
support. 

Sir  GEORGE  CLERK  would  remind 
the  House  that  the  Parliament  of  Scot- 
land had  adopted  those  stringent  enact- 
ments connecting  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  Scotland  with  the  Established 
Church  of  that  country,  to  guard  against 
the  designs  of  the  Jacobite  party,  who 
wished  to  see  the  exiled  family  restored  to 
the  Throne  of  Scotland.  It  was  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  law  had  been 
in  abeyance  from  the  time  of  the  Union, 
and  had  only  just  been  revived  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  The  Royal  Com- 
mission which  was  appointed  in  1826  to 
inquire  into  the  system  of  education  in  the 
Scotch  Universities  reported  in  1830  that 
they  had  found  in  some  Universities — 
alluding  especially  to  Edinburgh — that 
subscription  to  a  formula  was  not  uniformly 
required  on  the  appointment  of  professors, 
but  that  in  most  of  the  Universities  it  was 
required;  and  they  recommended  that  in 
future  tho  law  should  be  strictly  enforced 
in  all  cases.  That  Commission  was  com- 
posed of  persons  of  various  religious  de- 
nominations of  every  shade  of  political 
opinion;  and  yet,  with  the  exception,  he 
believed,  of  Mr.  Cranstoun,  the  members 
were  unanimous  in  recommending  that  the 
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had  been  lately  established  in  Ireland. 
They  were  mere  lecture-rooms;  there  was 
no  parental — no  tutorial  system  connected 
with  them;  and  there  was  no  provision  for 
the  religious  training  of  the  students.  The 
Commissioners  upon  the  Universities  and 
Colleges  of  Scotland  stated,  in  their  Re- 
port, that  in  some  cases  the  students  were 
assembled  on  Sunday,  and,  with  the  pro- 
fessors, went  to  a  place  of  worship  pro- 
vided for  them;  that  in  some  of  the  Uni- 
versities the  arrangements  for  this  purpose 
were  then  altogether  inadequate;  that  in 
Edinburgh,  and  at  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen,  the  University  authorities  had 
ceased  to  take  any  measures  to  ascertain 
whether  divine  service  was  attended  by  the 
students  or  not.  The  Commissioners  sug- 
gested that,  in  cases  where  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  purpose  were  deficient,  a 
College  chapel  should  be  provided  for  the 
students,  or  at  least  special  accommodation 
for  them  in  the  parish  church.  Notwith- 
standing statements  like  that,  hon.  Mem- 
bers were  still  told  that  if  they  abrogated 
the  system  of  tests  at  those  Universities, 
they  would  take  from  the  people  of  Scot- 
land the  only  guarantee  they  had  for  the 
purity  of  their  faith.  Had  they  any  longer 
that  guarantee  at  all  ?  Nay  more — had 
they  any  right  to  ask  for  it  with  respect  to 
their  Universities  ?  They  brought  from 
every  part  of  the  world  persons  of  every 
possible  religious  denomination  to  be  edu- 
cated there;  and  if  they  did  that,  could 
they  enforce  on  the  professors  what  every- 
body admitted  they  could  not  enforce  on 
the  students  ?  If  he  might  be  permitted 
to  use  a  homely  proverb  on  this  subject, 
he  would  say  that  what  was  sauce  for  the 
goose  was  surely  sauce  for  the  gander. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last  seem- 
ed to  apprehend  that  this  Bill  might  lead 
to  the  separation  of  religion  from  the 
State.  But  that  would  be  a  matter  which 
could  not  be  settled  in  that  House,  but  by 
the  people  of  Scotland  themselves.  He 
(Mr.  Oswald)  should  have  been  glad  if,  in- 
stead of  a  Bill  brought  in  simply  to  abolish 
those  tests,  the  Crown  had  been  moved  to 
appoint  a  new  Commission,  with  a  view 
thoroughly  and  completely  to  sift  the  state 
of  those  Universities,  very  much  altered 
as  they  had  been  by  the  circumstances 
that  occurred  in  1843.  When  he  looked 
at  the  Report  to  which  he  had  referred, 
he  was  tempted  to  ask  if  that  House  was 
a  great  manufactory  of  waste  paper.  He 
vould  not  refer  to  the  eminent  men  by 
i  Report  was  drawn  up;  but  he 
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should  like  to  know  what  portion  of  it  had 
been  acted  upon  ?  Nay  more,  be  wqvM 
venture  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department  if  he  had  read  and 
considered  that  Report  ?  He  felt  perfeetly 
convinced  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
not,  because  if  he  had,  knowing  his  can- 
dour and  abilities,  he  (Mr.  Oswald)  felt 
certain  he  would  not  have  based  the  oppoai- 
tion  he  had  given  to  the  Bill  on  the  grounds 
which  he  had  selected.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber opposite  (Mr.  C.  Bruce)  said  there  were 
only  two  cases  in  which  any  grievanee  ei>- 
isted;  but  he  forgot  to  state  that  those 
grievances  referred  to  every  conscientious 
member  of  the  Free  Church,  and  of  every 
dissenting  sect  in  Scotland.  He  (Mr.  Os- 
wald) would  challenge  any  man  who  had 
read  the  Articles  of  the  English  Chordi, 
to  say  whether  it  was  not  impossible  for 
the  same  man  to  sign  those  Artioles,  and 
also  to  sign  the  Confession  of  Fai^f  with- 
out subscribing  to  doctrines  dianaetricallj 
opposed  to  one  another  ?  He  knew  that  it 
had  been  done,  and  he  knew  what  auhter- 
fugcs  men  would  sometimes  resort  to  when 
they  had  to  reconcile  their  conscienoea  te 
the  receipt  of  a  good  salary.  Now,  let 
there  be  no  mistake.  Religious  partiea  in 
this  country  now  understood  each  other 
better  than  they  formerly  did.  He  re- 
spected what  the  Free  Church  had  dose 
in  Scotland;  but  don't  let  Membera  cob^ 
down  to  that  House  and  say  they  might 
sign  all  these  things;  for  if  they  did  sign 
in  both  cases,  then  in  one  case  they  sub- 
scribed to  a  doctrine  which  they  did  not 
believe.  If  the  Crown  had  said  they 
would  issue  a  new  Commission,  he  should 
not  have  voted  for  this  Bill;  but  ihat  UQt 
being  so,  be  would  take  the  oa^  course 
that  was  left  to  him,  and  vote  for  the  ab- 
rogation of  a  grievance  which  apparently 
the  Government  knew  no  other  w(ij  of 
abolishing. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  word  *  now ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  157;  Noes 
172:  Majority  15. 

List  of  the  Ates. 


Adair,  H.  £. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Alcock,  T. 
Anatey,  T.  C. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Baines,  rt.  hon.  M.  T. 
Baring,  rt.hon.Sir  F.  T. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Bell,  J. 


Berkeley,  hon.  H.  F. 
Berkeley,  C.  L.  G. 
Bemal,  R. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Bright,  J. 
Brockman,  £.  D. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bunhury,  E.  H. 
Campbell,  iMtt.  W. 
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CUj,  Sir  W. 
CoMen,  B. 
Oog»n,  W.  H.  F. 

CMUm,  W. 
CSow»o.  C. 
Qrowder,  R.  B. 
DiiTie»  Sir  H.  R.  F. 

BawtOD,  hon.  T.  V. 
]y£;]nioQari^.hoB.O.T. 

DouI^Im,  SirC.  E. 
Druadimrii^,  Yisct. 

Duff;  o.  s. 

Doff,  J. 
DttiMMi,  Visei. 

Dundas,  rt.  )ion.  Sir  D. 
mice,  rt.  hon.  E. 
EIHm,  E. 
illUa,  J, 

ismiott,  horn.  J.  £. 
Sutton,  £iu>l  of 
Eyans,  Sir  De  L. 
Eraiw,  J. 
£iaM,  W. 
Swart,  W. 
fetgna,  J. 
FercnsoD,  Col. 
fltsPatrick,  rt.hn.J.W. 
fItzToy,  lion.  H. 
F<dej,  J.  H.  H. 
Fordjee,  A.  D. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortescue,  C. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Freetivn,  Col. 
Geaeh,  C. 

(xibion,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Greone,  J. 
Halt,  Sir  B. 
Mardeaille,  J.  A. 
JQarris,  R, 
Hastie,  A. 

HatoheU,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Hayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  Q. 
Beadlam,  T.  E. 
Qen«age,£. 
Henry^  A. 
Ileywood,  J. 
lloywood,  L. 
lliU,  Lord  M. 
Bndl^,  C. 
Uobhouse^  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  U 
Horsman,  £. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Howard,  Sir  R. 
Hume,  J. 
Humphery,  Aid. 
Hurt,  W. 
Jackson,  W. 
JoknstoDO,  J. 
Kec«h,  W. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 


Lemon,  Sir  C, 

Lewis,  G.  C. 

Locke,  J. 

M'CuUagh,  W.  T. 

M'Gregor,  J. 

Matheson,  Col. 

Melgund,  Viaot. 

Milligan,  R. 

Milnes,  R.  M. 

Molesworth,  Sir  W. 

Morris,  D. 

Mowatt,  F. 

Murphy,  F.  S. 

Norreys,  Lord 

Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 

O'Connell,  M.  J. 

Ord,  W. 

Oswald,  A. 
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Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Bill  put  of  for  six  months. 

COLONIAL  BISHOPS  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  and 
another  from  the  Committee  for  promoting 
the  Canterbury  Settlement  in  New  Zea- 
land, in  favour  of  this  Bill. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance 
of  this  subject,  and  as  no  doubt  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  occupy  a  consider- 
able time  in  addressing  the  House  upon 
it,  which  would  render  it  impossible  for 
him  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  at  that  hour  (5 
o'clock)  to  make  any  reply,  some  consider- 
able time  would  elapse  after  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman *n  speech  had  been  given  to 
the  public  through  the  ordinary  channels, 
before  the  debate  could  be  resumed :  he 
had,  therefore,  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman whether,  under  those  circumstances, 
it  would  not  be  desirable  to  postpone  the 
Motion  for  the  second  reading  until  a  fu- 
ture day  ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  should  be 
very  reluctant  to  decline  acceding  to  any 
request  that  appeared  reasonable;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  should  be  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  stating  the  purport  of 
the  Bill  before  the  House  rose.  If  his 
right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  was 
in  a  position  to  give  him  any  specific  pro- 
mise that  an  early  day  would  be  assigned 
for  proceeding  with  the  Bill,  undoubtedly 
he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  would  comply  with  his 
request;  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  ask 
the  rioht  lion.  Gentleman  to  do  that  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  Session.  The 
Bill  was  not  one  involving  party  consider- 
ations; and  he  trusted  the  opinion  of  the 
House  would  be  that  he  had  better  then 
make  his  statement,  and  then  leave  it  to 
their  judgment. 


Mr.  HORSMAN  said,  he  had  only  to 
submit  that  it  would  be  matter  of  consid- 
erablepublic  inconvenience,  if  the  statement 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  aboat 
to  make  should  go  forth  withoat  the  posai- 
bility  of  there  being  any  raply  from  the  other 
side  of  the  House.    [  Gries  of  "  Order!"] 

Mr.  GLADSTONE:  I  shall  endeavour, 
Sir,  to  make  my  statement  without  unne- 
cessarily detaining  the  House,  and  with  as 
much  brevity  as  is  consistent  with  the  im- 
portance and  the  comparative  novelty  of 
the  subject  I  am  about  to  bring  under  its 
attention.  Now,  I  am  anxious,  before  I 
say  anything  else,  to  define  in  the  clearest 
and  the  most  explicit  terms  the  object  of 
the  Bill  which  I  have  obtained  leave  to  in- 
troduce, and  of  which  I  now  rise  to  moTO 
the  second  reading.  The  object  of  that 
Bill  is,  that  in  the  colonies  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  schedule  attached  to  it,  and 
in  such  other  colonies  as  Her  Majesty  by 
an  Order  in  Council  shall  think  fit  to  de- 
clare, what  is  called  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  Colonies— I  say  what  is  called 
in  the  colonies  the  Church  of  England, 
because  I  am  not  sure  whether  that  is  the 
precise  legal  definition  or  not — shall  be  put 
in  a  condition  of  managing  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality  its  own  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs— that  is  to  say,  that  it  shall  be  put 
upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  those  un- 
privileged and  unestablished  denominations 
of  religion  which  at  present  enjoy  in  that 
respect  a  great  advantage  over  it,  of  which 
I  trust  nothing  will  be  done  to  deprive 
them.  But  when  I  say  such  is  the  object 
of  the  Bill,  I  ought  to  add  that  I  propose 
that  this  freedom  should  he  enjoyed,  sub- 
ject to  such  restraint  as  Parliament  should 
think  fit  to  impose.  I  entirely  and  freely 
grant  that  in  prescribing  the  relations  of 
the  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity,  in  the  colo- 
nics to  the  Established  Church  and  the 
legal  system  at  home,  it  is  right  that  the 
entire  religious  freedom  which  I  should 
otherwise  think  it  fair  to  grant  them, 
should  be  limited  in  cert^iin  particulars. 
What  those  particulars  are  to  be  is  a  mat- 
ter of  much  importance,  and  requiring 
grave  consideration.  I  have  inserted  in 
this  Bill  clauses  which  I  believe  would  keep 
in  existence  and  in  operation  every  prac- 
tical restraint,  without  a  single  exception 
— every  practical  restraint  of  a  legal  cha- 
racter which  is  at  present  operating  on  the 
churches  in  the  colonies.  At  the  same  time, 
I  am  not  so  vain  as  to  hope  that,  in  regard 
to  matters  of  that  kind,  I  have  succeeded 
in  finding  the  very  best  arrangements  that 
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are  practicable;  and  I  wish  to  invite  the 
attention  of  this  House,  and  especially  of 
the  legal  Members  in  the  House,  to  the  sub- 
ject, because  any  Gentleman,  be  he  who  he 
may,  be  his  party  what  it  may,  and  be  his 
object  what  it  may,  may  contribute  to  the 
attainment  of  the  object  of  this  Bill — 
namely,  the  establishing  the  principle  of 
religious  equality  in  the  colonies  affected 
by  it,  subject  only  to  such  restraints  as 
Parliament  may  think  fit  and  necessary; 
and  any  such  Gentleman  will  not  only  re- 
ceive from  me  a  fair  and  just  consideration 
for  what  he  may  suggest,  but  also  my 
warm  and  grateful  acknowledgments,  be- 
cause I  am  bound  to  say  that  we  are  to 
consider  how  this  Bill  will  present  itself  to 
the  various  classes  and  communities  who 
may  be  affected  by  its  provisions.  It  is 
consolatory  for  me  to  know  that  in  sub- 
mitting this  Bill  to  the  notice  of  the  House, 
I  am  proposing  one  which  I  think  trenches 
upon  no  rights  whatever,  and  one  which, 
when  well  understood,  will  excite  but  little 
prejudice  and  apprehension.  In  the  first 
place,  it  in  no  respect  trenches  upon  the 
rights  of  the  Colonial  authorities.  I  have 
myself  endeavoured  to  examine  the  ques- 
tion with  legal  aid,  whether  it  would  be 
proper  to  save  those  rights  by  express 
words;  I  apprehend  that  will  be  unneces- 
sary, but  that  might  be  a  subject  for 
future  consideration,  as  the  Bill  provides 
that  any  regulation  which  may  be  made  by 
these  religious  communities  shall  stand 
simply  upon  the  footing  of  voluntary  obe- 
dience, and  enjoy  no  other  force  than  that 
which  appertains  to  the  rules  or  regula- 
tions of  other  religious  communities.  The 
Bill  does  not  land  us  upon  any  of  those 
painful  questions  in  which  we  sometimes 
find  ourselves  unwarily  involved  when  our 
feelings  are  aroused  upon  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  various  reciprocal  rights 
of  the  bishops,  the  clergy,  or  the  laity. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is  that  the  words 
"  Colonial  bishops  "  have  unfortunately 
been  printed  in  the  Bill,  for  the  Bill  cer- 
tainly has  no  relation  with  Colonial  bishops 
as  apart  from  other  members  of  their  re- 
ligious communion.  The  principle  upon 
which  the  Bill  proceeds  is  that  which  I  am 
happy  to  see  is  daily  gaining  strength,  fa- 
vour, and  currency  in  this  country,  namely, 
that  of  leaving  the  Colonies  —  subject 
to  any  restraints  needful  upon  Imperial 
grounds — to  the  uncontrolled  management 
of  their  own  local  affairs,  whether  it  be 
for  ecclesiastical  or  for  civil  purposes. 
Ag^in,  as  regards  the  religious  opinions  of 


others,  the  very  last  object  which  I  could 
entertain  would  be  to  trench  in  any  degree 
upon  the  religious  liberty  of  members  of 
other  communions.  For  I  frankly  state, 
in  the  face  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  if  any  man  offers  me  for  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  Colonies  the  boon  of 
civil  preference,  I  would  reject  that  boon 
not  necessarily  as  ill-intended  or  ill-minded, 
but  undoubtedly  as  a  fatal  gift,  because  I 
am  convinced  that  any  such  preference 
would  be  nothing  but  a  source  of  weakness 
to  the  Church  herself,  and  of  discord  and 
difficulty  to  the  Colonial  communities,  in 
the  soil  of  which  I  am  anxious  to  see  the 
Church  of  England  take  a  free,  strong, 
and  healthy  root.  I  am  bound  to  say  if 
there  be  a  class  of  persons  in  this  House 
to  whom  I  am  bound  to  make  an  appeal  on 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  and  whose 
support  I  must  ask  for  with  less  confidence, 
and  subject  to  more  reserve  than  others, 
it  is  that  respectable  class  of  persons  of 
whom  I  may  consider  my  hon.  Friend  near 
me  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  as  a  type — those  who, 
in  their  deep  attachment  to  the  civil  esta- 
blishment of  religion  in  this  country,  are 
unwilling  to  permit  or  to  entertain  in  any 
form  any  proposal  which  in  the  remotest 
and  most  indirect  manner,  even  by  giving 
sanction  to  other  systems  elsewhere  under 
different  circumstances,  may  seem  to  raise 
a  question  with  respect  to  the  integrity 
and  permanence  of  those  principles.  I  must 
not  attempt  to  disguise  from  the  House 
that  the  principle  upon  which  I  ask  the 
House  to  proceed  with  reference  to  this 
Bill,  is  that  of  religious  equality.  If  I  am 
asked  how  I  can  justify  such  a  course  with 
my  duties  to  a  constituency  formed  in 
great  part  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  I  say  at  once  that  it  is  my  para- 
mount duty  to  promote,  by  every  means 
in  my  power,  the  interests  of  that  reli- 
gious system  to  which  they  belong;  and  I 
feel  convinced,  after  not  a  brief  study  of 
Colonial  affairs,  that  I  should  be  taking  a 
course  detrimental  and  ruinous  to  those 
interests  if  I  were  to  refrain  from  recognis- 
ing, or  hesitate  to  recognise,  any  measure 
for  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Colonies 
which  had  not  for  its  basis  the  principle  of 
perfect  religious  equality  as  the  principle 
of  Colonial  legislation.  I  must  now  call  v 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  testimony 
upon  this  subject  which  will  strike  strangely 
upon  the  ears  of  some.  It  is  one  of  those 
declarations  of  which  we  ought  to  take 
notice,  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  politic 
cal  existence  of  these  societies.     It  is  one 
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to  which  Gentlemen  in  this  House  stand 
more  nearly  related  than  they  possibly  are 
aware.  Sir,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of 
an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Canada,  pre- 
aented  to  Parliament  pursuant  to  3rd  and 
4th  Victoria,  which  has  been  passed  in  that 
colony  for  the  purpose  of  disendowing  certain 
Rectories  of  the  Church  in  that  province. 
Let  hon.  Gentlemen  who  perhaps  dreamed 
that  the  Church  of  England  might  in  the 
Colonies  he  organised  on  the  footing  of  a 
legalised  estahlishment,  observe  the  re- 
markable words  which  the  Preamble  of 
thia  Act  contains.  It  begins — and  it  is 
evident  the  Parliament  of  Canada  intended 
to  call  special  attention  to  this  : — 

**  Whereas,  tbe  recognition  of  legal  equality 
mmemg  all  religious  denominations  it  an  admitted 
prinoiple  of  eolonial  legisU^^ion ;  and  whereas  in 
the  state  and  condition  of  this  province,  to  whioh 
such  a  principle  is  peculiarly  applicable,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  same  should  receive  the  sanction 
of  direct  legislative  authority,  recognising  and  de- 
elaring  the  same  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  our 
civil  polity ;  be  it  therefore  declared  and  enacted;" — 

and  so  forth.    Gentlemen  might  think  this 
was  only  the  proceeding  of  one  of  those 
comparatively  miniature  Legislatures  with 
which  we  have  nothing  to  do.     The  case 
is  far  otherwise.     When  the  constitutional 
system  of  Canada  was  established  in  1791 
— when  it  was  renovated  and  re-established 
hy  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  in 
1840,  Parliament  was  not  content  to  leave 
the  religious  policy  of  Canada  to  he  dealt 
with  as  a  matter  affecting  Canada  alone, 
hut  you  provided  that  when  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  passed  an  Act  affecting  or  al- 
tering the  religion  of  the  Colony  or  the 
policy  of  the  Colony,  that  Act  must  be 
laid  upon  the  table  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament for  forty  days  before  the  Crown 
gave  its  assent  to  such  measure.     Accor- 
ding to  this   provision  the  Crown  might 
withhold  its  assent,  or  the  bishops  in  the 
House  of  Lords  might  call  attention  to  the 
Act,  or  the  House  of  Commons  might  ad- 
dress the  Crown  with  reference  to  it,  and 
the  Act  would  fall  to  the  ground.     What 
is  the  case,  then,  with  respect  to  the  Act 
to  which  1  have  referred  ?    Every  Member 
of  this  House  has  had  a  copy  of  the  Act 
placed  in  his  hands,  that  he  might  judge 
whether  he  would  recognise  the  principle 
of   relii^ious   equality   for   a  colony   with 
2,000,000  of  inhabitants,  and  has  involved 
himself  in  the  recognition  of  the  principle 
which  that  Act  contains.     For  this  Act 
was  ordered  by  us  to  be  printed  on  the 
13th  of  February;  I  am  now  addressing 
you  on  the  28th  of  April,  and  the  forty 
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days  haTO  therefore  gone  by.     I  am  mo% 
aware  what  course  has  been  adopted  with 
respect  to  this  Act;  but  in  all  probability 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  of  State  has  ad* 
vised  the  Crown  to  give  its  assent  to  it. 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  I  do  not  know; 
what  I  wish  is  to  establish  in  the  faoe  of 
the  country,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  all  mia- 
nnderstanding,  that  by  an  Act  of  the  Par* 
liament  of  Canada,  with  the  asaeni  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  House  of  Cosuikhii 
of  England,  the  principle  of  religioua  equal- 
ity has  been  declared  and  eatabliahed  in 
the  most  emphatic  form,  as  a  rule  which  is 
henceforth  to  govern  legislation  in  that 
colony.     And  here  1  would  make  an  ap* 
peal  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  whom  I  have 
supposed  to  be  so  anxious  upon  this  aubject 
of  determining  Colonial  mattera  by  £n|^uli 
rules.  Let  us,  I  say,  judge  of  Colonial  qoea- 
tions  upon  their  own  grounds,  and  ED^^ish 
questions  upon  their  own  grooada;    but 
do  not  let  us  be  deterred  from  doing  that 
which  is  just  to  the  Colonies,  and  aoeopt- 
able  to  the  Colonial  people,  and  demanded 
by  them,  because  we  may  be  told  that  we 
shall  be  some  day  called  upon  to  do  the 
same  in  England  as  we  have  done  in  the 
Colonies.     Depend  upon  it,  that  what  is 
just  when  applied  to  the  Colonies,  can  n^ 
ver  be  made  a  precedent  or  apology  for 
doing  injustice  in  England.    Having,  then, 
parted  entirely  with  the  power  of  eaforeini^ 
the  principle  of  civil  establishment  of  the 
Church  in  the  Colonies,  I  hope,  upon  that 
ground  alone,  apart  from  my  convictions 
as  to  what  the  interests  of  the  Church  re- 
quires, that  the  disinclination  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen may  be  overcome,  and  that  Uiey 
will  consent  to  join  in  an  endeavour  to  ad- 
just and  construct  for  this  new  state  of 
things  a  system  which,  whether  best  in  the 
abstract  or  not,  is  the  only  thing  which  the 
circumstances  admit  of.      I  have  stated 
that  the  object  of  the  Bill  is  to  establish 
the  principle  of  religious  equality,  by  ap- 
plying that  principle  on  the  part  o^  the  In- 
shops,  clergy,  and  laity  in  conununion  with 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  Colonieiw 
subject  to  such  restraints  as  Parliament 
may  in  its  wisdom  think  fit  to  impose;  and 
1  hope  1  have  made  it  so  perfectly  clear, 
in  disavowing  and  disclaiming  the  gift,  if 
offered,  of  civil  preference,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  say  more  upon  the 
subject,  except  to  invite  hon.  Members  to 
assist  me  in  excluding  from  the  measure 
which  1  have  to  propose,  any  proyisions 
which  could  tend  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  a  departure  from  that  principle  of  leK- 
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gioQS  equality.  In  the  year  1850  1  ven- 
tiired  to  introduce  the  subject  of  this  Bill 
for  the  first  time  to  the  notice  of  the 
Bouse  of  Commons.  One  of  tlie  great 
arguments  in  support  of  that  Bill  was  the 
fact  that  the  state  of  the  law,  as  it  affects 
the  Church  in  the  Colonies,  was  in  a  state 
of  almost  as  hopeless  doubt  and  uncer* 
tainty,  and  so  entangled  and  confused  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  make  it  of  any 
nyail  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  re- 
quired. The  principal  objection  made  to 
toe  measure  on  its  first  proposal  was,  that 
it  was  a  subject  which  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  by  eeolesiastioal  legislation,  and  not 
aa  a  portion  of  a  Bill  for  remodelling  the 
ei^  institutions  of  certain  Colonies :  that 
objection,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the 
firesent  Bill.  A  second  objection  was,  that 
the  application  of  the  remedy  was  but  par- 
tial-^that  it  touched  the  Australian  Colo- 
nies only,  and  placed  thorn  upon  a  statu- 
tory footing  different  from  the  others.  I 
have  met  that  objoction  in  the  Bill  which 
I  now  submit  to  the  House,  by  making  it 
applieable  to  all  the  Colonies  to  which  the 
Executive  may  think  fit  to  extend  it.  An- 
other objection  was,  that  there  was  then 
hut  little  evidence,  if  they  adopted  the 
measure,  that  they  should  be  acting  in  con- 
eurrenoe  with  the  wishes  of  the  parties 
most  immediately  affected:  upon  that  sub- 
ject 1  shall  presently  show  to  the  House 
that  no  doubt  can  at  present  exist  as  to 
the  opinion  of  the  bishops,  the  clergy,  and 
the  laity  of  the  Colonics  on  the  subject. 
A  further  objection  was  also  urged,  to  the 
effect  that  a  formal  inquiry  ought  to  be  in- 
stituted to  discover  whether  those  objec- 
tions existed  which  it  was  the  professed 
object  of  the  Bill  to  remove :  an  inquiry 
on  such  a  subject  is  now,  however,  no 
longer  necessary.  Considerable  doubt,  Sir, 
exists  as  to  the  effect  of  the  existing  laws 
on  synodical  action  in  the  Colonies.  1 
have  hec^rd  it  stated  by  able  lawyers  that 
the  Statute  permitting  the  assembling  of 
synods  and  of  passing  of  canons  does  not 
apply  to  the  Colonies.  Some  able  lawyers 
have,  however,  expressed  a  different  opin- 
ion; however  the  case  may  be,  the  practi- 
cal consequence  is,  that  no  body  of  men  in 
the  Colonies  will  go  to  work  to  construct 
an  elaborate  system  of  self-regulation  by 
Hieans  of  synodical  or  other  similar  action, 
without  being  perfectly  assured  that  they 
are  not  at  least  offendino:  ari^ainst  the  laws 
of  the  land  by  so  doing.  Speaking  with 
that  reserve  and  humility  with  which  every 
man  noit  of  the  legal  profession  ought  to 
speak  when  he  attempts  to  describe  the 


condition  of  the  law,  I  yenture  to  ny  that 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  England  do  not 
practically  attach  to  the  Colonies;  and  in 
saying  this  1  express  no  opinion  upon  the 
abstract  question  of  whether  they  do  oar  do 
not  in  theory.  As  a  proof  of  the  correct* 
ness  of  my  opinion,  1  may  state  that  you 
have  no  Ecclesiastical  Courts  whatever  in 
the  Colonies.  I  know  I  may  be  met  hj 
saying,  '*  Let  us  introduce  them;''  but  I 
hope  that  no  man  will  be  found  who  would 
venture  seriously  to  propose  such  a  thing. 
It  would  be  perfectly  absurd  to  do  so. 
When  1  speak  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  I 
refer  of  course  to  Courts  armed  with  the 
authority  of  the  law,  and  possessing  the 
power  of  Courts  of  Law.  Certain  bishops, 
I  do  not  say  from  an  undue  love  of  poweri 
but  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  mode 
of  managing  their  own  affairs,  have  tried 
to  introduce  these  Courts.  Some  time 
since,  1  believe,  the  Bishop  of  Tasmania 
came  over  to  this  country  to  see  if  he 
could  get  Ecclesiastical  Courts  established 
in  the  Colony  with  which  he  was  conneet^ 
ed,  and  his  visit  led  to  a  most  curious  dia* 
covery.  Objections  were  taken  by  the 
Dissenters  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Court  in  the  Colony,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  not  be  consistent  with  that  foot* 
ing  of  religious  equality  which  prevailed 
there,  and  that  they  would  be  subjected  to 
be  cited  before  the  Bishop's  Court;  they 
also  objected  to  validity  being  given  to  the 
judgments  of  the  bishop,  beyond  that 
which  might  be  given  to  them  by  the  free 
will  of  the  Colonists.  Entertaining  these 
objections,  they  were  led  to  look  into  the 
patent  of  the  bishop,  and  they  found  that 
the  patent  gave  him  the  power  to  erect 
these  Courts,  to  cite  witnesses,  commit  foi 
contempt,  and  such  other  things  as  Courts 
of  the  kind  had  the  power  to  do.  Not 
satisfied,  however,  with  this,  they  raised 
the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  patent; 
and  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,|after  mature  deliberation,  was,  that 
the  patent  pretending  to  confer  a  power  to 
do  that  which  the  Crown  could  not  exercise* 
was  S41  illegal  instrument.  1  do  not  say 
there  is  no  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  Colo* 
nies,  but  1  am  anxious  the  House  should 
understand  of  what  kind  it  is.  1  do  not 
found  my  opinion  on  the  allegation  that 
the  power  of  the  bishop  ought  to  be  in- 
creased as  distinguished  from  the  other 
orders.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  pointa 
on  which  the  power  of  the  bishops  in  the 
Colonies  might  he  safely  and  wisely  suh^ 
jected  to  restraint.  You  have  in  thia 
country  two  kinds  of  eccleuastioal  powe^-r 
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one,  wbich  is  a  strictly  legal  system,  and 
which  takes  effect  through  the  estahlished 
Courts;  and  you  have  an  arbitrary  system, 
which  does  not  take  effect  through  the 
medium  of  the  Courts,  but  which  are 
merely  personal  judgments  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal officers.  The  legal  system  remains  at 
home,  and  does  not  migrate  to  the  Colo- 
nies. In  the  Colonies,  however,  there  is 
an  ecclesiastical  power  of  a  certain  kind 
exercised  by  the  bishop  over  the  clergy 
and  the  laity;  I  mean  the  bishop's  ordain- 
ing and  licensing  power,  and  other  matters 
of  that  kind.  In  this  country  presbyters 
are  protected  against  the  undue  aggres- 
sion of  a  bishop  by  the  whole  structure  of 
the  law,  which  recognises  the  legal  status 
of  parochial  incumbents.  In  the  Colonies, 
speaking  generally,  there  are  no  parochial 
incumbents;  the  clergy  there  who  have 
the  cure  of  souls  are  under  the  bishop  in 
the  same  sense  almost  as  stipendiary  cu- 
rates in  this  country.  They  practically 
have  no  defence  against  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  if  he  were  disposed  to  make  a 
hasty  or  arbitrary  use  of  his  power.  The 
bishops  have,  it  is  true,  a  power — I  do  not 
say  whether  too  much  or  too  little;  but, 
at  all  events,  it  is  a  bad  kind  of  power 
with  which  they  are  invested  in  the  Colo- 
nies. What,  therefore,  I  call  upon  the 
House  to  do  is  to  assist  me  in  enabling 
Parliament  to  place  the  law  upon  such  a 
footing  that  those  parties  may  frame  regu- 
lations for  themselves,  and  adjust  in  any 
manner  satisfactory  to  themselves  the  ec- 
clesiastical relations  with  each  other.  It 
is  said  by  some  persons  that  if  the  bishop 
withdraws  a  licence,  the  clergyman  in  the 
Colonics  has  an  appeal  to  the  Archbishop 
at  home.  Whether  or  not  that  appeal 
exists  is  a  matter  of  doubt ;  but  certainly 
if  it  does,  I  must  confess  that  it  is  any- 
thing but  a  sufficient  remedy.  When  a 
clergyman  in  Australia  feels  that  his  status 
is  insecure,  and  that  he  may  be  deprived 
of  his  licence  and  the  means  of  his  liveli- 
hood by  the  arbitrary  act  of  an  individual, 
it  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  tell  him 
that  he  has  only  to  travel  16,000  miles  to 
England,  and  that  he  will  find  there  a 
prelate  who  will  be  ready  to  hear  his  case. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  difficulties  of  ob- 
taining the  appeal,  it  is,  after  all,  when 
obtained,  only  another  personal  judgment. 
A  clergyman  having  a  cure  of  souls  ought 
to  have  fixed  and  stable  rights,  of  which 
he  cannot  be  deprived  without  full  and 
fair  investigation  and  trial.  But  there  is 
some  doubt  whether  even  this  power  of 
appeal  to  the  Archbishop  exists  at  all,  as 
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in  some  of  the  patents  of  the  Colonial 
bishops  it  is  not  even  mentioned.  Some 
time  since  there  was  the  case  of  the  Rot. 
Mr.  Wigmore,  who  was  a  chaplain  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  His  licence  was  with- 
drawn. He  applied  to  the  local  Courts  of 
Law,  and  was  informed  by  them  that  they 
could  give  him  nt>  redress.  Mr.  Wig- 
more  then  came  the  16,000  miles,  to  the 
late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  when 
ho  looked  into  the  matter,  was  obliged  to 
report  that  he  had  no  power  whatever, 
because  no  process  existed,  nothing  upon 
which  an  appeal  could  be  founded,  and 
that  he  had  no  power  to  interfere.  Mr. 
Wigmore  consequently  returned  to  Austra- 
lia, without  obtaining  redress,  and  the  law 
consequently  remained  a  nullity  for  him. 
Again,  there  is  the  case  of  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Bateman,  a  clergyman  in  Australia,  who 
addressed  a  letter  to  me  on  the  25th  of 
February  last,  in  which  he  states  that  he 
perceives  by  the  public  journals  that  I  am 
about  to  bring  in  a  Bill  on  the  subject, 
and  requests  me  to  insert  a  clause  in  the 
Bill  to  confirm  him  in  his  incumbency. 
That  is  a  request  which  I  have  no  donbt 
the  House  will  agree  with  me  cannot  be 
entertained.  But  what  is  the  gravamen 
of  his  case  ?  He  states  that  he  has  been 
put  out  of  his  incumbency  by  the  bishop 
without  having  had  a  fair  hearing.  I  can- 
not say  whether  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Batemau 
or  Mr.  Wigmore  they  were  right  or  wrong; 
but  this  I  say,  that  no  man  has  a  right  to 
take  away  the  means  of  livelihood  of  an- 
other without  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
a  full  and  impartial  hearing  of  his  case. 
I  know  it  is  said,  and  I  am  happy  to  hear 
it,  that  a  great  degree  of  harmony  prevails 
between  the  bishops  and  clergy  and  lay- 
men in  the  Colonies.  That,  however,  may 
not  and  cannot  always  exist ;  there  must 
be  exceptions,  there  are  exceptions.  Good 
feeling  is  a  very  good  substitute  for  law, 
where  there  is  no  other  substitute;  but  you 
require  some  other  substitute,  and  I  now 
ask  the  House  to  consider  with  me  what 
that  substitute  should  be.  With  respect  to 
the  laymen,  at  present  they  have  no  appeal 
whatever  in  the  Colonies;  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  in  the  case  of  any  withholding  of 
the  offices  of  the  Church  upon  any  frivolous 
ground,  or  upon  no  ground  at  all,  any  man 
can  point  out  any  mode,  as  matters  now 
exist,  by  which  he  may  obtain  a  remedy. 
Their  state  is  a  state  of  anarchy,  tempered 
only  by  that  good  feeling  and  good  sense 
which,  in  the  main,  is  manifested  in  the 
conduct  of  these  cooununities.  With  re- 
spect to  the  disposition  of  the  Colonists  on 
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this  subject,  I  gtini  that  two  years  ago 
ibe  subject  was  put  before  the  members  of 
the  Church  in  the  Colonies  very  imper- 
fectly. I  do  not  need  to  deal  in  generali- 
ties any  longer  when  I  venture  to  urge  on 
the  House  that  such  a  measure  is  neces- 
sary. The  question  is  not  a  new* question 
to-day.  But  what  are  the  wishes  of  the 
Colonies  on  the  subject  ?  There  are  thir- 
teen dioceses  to  which  I  propose  to  apply 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill;  and  I  will  now 
show  you,  by  the  most  conclusive  evidence, 
what  are  the  feelings  of  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  those  Colonial 
dioceses  on  the  subject.  They  recognise 
the  fact  of  their  position — they  disclaim 
and  repudiate  all  idea  of  civil  preference — 
they  smart  under  the  practical  grievance 
of  the  want  of  settling  their  own  affairs 
by  their  own  means,  and  their  own  private 
suits — and  they  desire  to  walk  only  in  the 
very  course  in  which  it  is  the  object  of  this 
Bill  to  permit  and  authorise  them  to  walk. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  with  respect  to  the 
bishops.  There  are  thirteen  bishops  of 
dioceses  affected  by  this  Bill.  I  will  show 
what  are  the  sentiments  of  twelve  of  them; 
the  thirteenth  is  the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia, 
who  has  only  very  recently  arrived  in  his 
diocese;  his  parent  has,  however,  informed 
me,  that  his  son  was  in  favour  of  the  ob- 
jects contemplated  by  this  Bill.  Now,  a 
short  time  since,  five  of  these  bishops  met 
at  Sydney  to  consider  a  variety  of  mat- 
ters, and  among  other  things  the  regula- 
tion of  the  religious  affairs  of  the  Church 
in  the  Colony,  and  they  came  to  this  reso- 
lution : — 

"  We,  the  undersigned  Metropolitan  and  Bishops 
of  the  province  of  Australasia,  in  consequence  of 
doubts  existing  how  far  wo  are  inhibited  by  the 
Queen's  supremacy  from  exorcising  the  powers  of 
an  ecclesiastical  synod,  resolve  not  to  exercise 
such  powers  on  the  present  occasion.  But  we  de- 
sire to  consult  together  upon  the  various  difficul- 
ties in  which  we  are  at  present  placed  by  the 
doubtful  application  to  the  Church  in  this  pro- 
vince of  the  Ecclesiastical  Laws  which  are  now  in 
force  in  England,  and  to  suggest  such  measures  as 
may  seem  to  be  most  suitable  for  removing  our 
present  embarrassments." 

They  go  on  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  the 
document  to  declare  their  wish  to  call  to- 
gether their  clergy  and  lay  members,  but 
they  likewise  inform  you  that  they  are  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  the  uncertainty 
with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  law,  and 
their  not  knowing  whether  they  might  not 
be  committing  a  legal  offence.  Five  more 
of  the  colonial  bishops,  namely,  those  of 
North  America,  have  also  expressed  their 
opinion  on  the  subject.      The    proposal 


which  I  made  in  1850,  had  no  direct  refer- 
ence to  North  America;  but  in  every  one 
of  the  colonial  dioceses  the  question  has 
been  taken  up.  Five  of  the  North  Ame« 
rican  colonial  bishops,  representing  the 
whole  of  Canada,  have  met  together,  and 
they  state  that — 

*'  In  consequence  of  the  anomalous  state  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  these  colonies  with  refer- 
ence to  its  general  government,  and  the  doubt* 
entertained  as  to  its  validity  of  any  code  of  Eccle- 
siastical Law,  the  bishops  of  these  dioceses  ex- 
perience great  difficulty  in  acting  in  accordance 
with  their  episcopal  commission  and  prerogatives ; 
and  their  decisions  are  liable  to  misconstruction, 
as  if  emanating  from  their  individual  will,  and  not 
from  the  general  body  of  the  Church." 

They  illustrate  the  state  of  things  to  which 
I  have  referred  with  respect  to  the  ar- 
bitrary power  which  they  possess,  and 
state,  that  so  far  from  its  being  a  source 
of  power  to  them,  it  is  a  source  of  weak- 
ness. Now,  what  remedy  do  they  pro- 
pose ? — 

"  We,  therefore,  consider  it  desirable,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  each  diocese  should 
meet  together  in  synod  at  such  times  and  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  agreed." 

There  is,  lastly,  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town, 
who  is  now  in  this  country,  and  of  his  sen- 
timents I  need  not  now  speak,  as  I  have 
this  day  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House 
a  petition  from  him  on  this  subject.  With 
respect  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  dif- 
ferent dioceses,  they  have  also  expressed 
opinions  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Bill.  Considering  the  great 
difficulties  which  exist  in  the  way  of  ga- 
thering together  a  large  body  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  their 
opinions,  I  am  astonished  at  the  extent  to 
which  the  declarations  and  manifestation 
of  their  sentiments  have  been  given.  In 
the  diocese  of  Melbourne,  there  has  been 
a  meeting  called,  at  which  it  was  de- 
clared— 

**  We  are  of  opinion  that  one  assembly,  called 
a  diocesan  synod  or  convention,  should  be  duly 
constituted ;  that  it  should  be  presided  over  by 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  should  consist  of 
all  the  presbyters  of  the  Church  having  cure  of 
souls,  or  licensed  by  the  bishop,  and  of  lay  repre- 
sentatives from  the  ecclesiastical  parishes  or  dis- 
tricts." 

Of  the  opinion  of  the  laity  in  the  diocese 
of  Sydney  there  can  be  no  doubt,  because, 
after  the  meeting  of  the  bishops  had  been 
held  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  and 
in  which  they  expressed  their  desire  for 
sy nodical  action,  a  large  meeting  of  the 
laity  was  held,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to 
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There  i>  onlf  one  other  ^ioceie  to  which 
time  will  permit  that  I  sboald  rafcr — 
that  is,  the  diocese  of  Toronto,  eontain. 

ing  200,000  Churchmen.     They  haya  n 


raiee  a  ooniiderable  anm  in  order  to  pro- 
mote tho  object  they  had  in  Tiew.  In 
South  Aaitralia  there  boB  been  a  meeting;, 
in  which  it  was  declared,  that  in  the  opin- 
ion of  those  present,  thej  ought  to  bare  a 
mixed  conTDcnlion  to  manage  the  eccle- 
siastical affairs  in  the  Colony,  and  a  draft 
of  a  coDHtitution  for  the  Church  in  the  dio- 
cese was  prepared.  The  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  draw  it  up  state — 

"  Yonr  oommitlffl?,  therefore,  propoio  for  con- 
(Idention  the  foUonlng  dmft  of  i.  conatitution  for 
thi  Church  in  thie  diocese — to  constat  of  the  hi- 
■hop.  afnod  of  clergj,  and  cooTeiitiDii  of  laity, 
together  forming  ■  general  dioccaan  aasemblj." 
In  the  diocese  of  Tasmania  a  similar  de- 
claration has  been  made  on  the  part  of  the 
clergj,  as  well  as  upon  the  part  of  the  laity. 
They  declare  that  "  in  the  administration 
of  Church  affairs  in  the  Colony,  the  biBhops, 
clergy,  and  laity,  should  have  equal  parti- 
cipation in  all  deliberations  and  judg- 
ments." With  respect  to  New  Zealand,  I 
hold  in  my  band  a  letter  to  the  right  rev. 
bishop  of  that  colony,  in  which  an  opinion 
ia  expressed,  that — 

"  For  the  managemeat  of  Church  nffiiirs  in  tlial 
Cotony  ■  goDcral  oonvocation  almtl  bo  aiaembled 
of  penona  repreacnting  the  blahopa,  clerg;,  and 
Isit;,  who  shall  conati(ut«  an  upper  and  a  lower 

I  may  as  well  aay  that  this  leltci'  is  signed 
largely  by  the  laity  of  four  out  of  the  six 
settlements  in  New  Zealand :  the  Governor 
and  tho  Chief  Justice  head  the  list;  and  I 
have  this  day  presented  a  petition  from  the 
Canterbury  Settlement,  tbua  shoiving  the 
opinions  of  five  out  of  the  six  settlements 
to  be  in  favour  of  the  measure.  Sir,  too 
great  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  cicrgv  and  laity  connected  with 
our  American  Colonies.  In  the  diocese  of 
Montreal  a  meeting  was  held,  consisting 
of  delegates  from  every  congregation  of 
laymen,  the  bishop  presiding.  Tho  result 
of  their  deliberations  is  thus  stated : — 

"  Keaolted^That  it  ia  tho  opinion  of  tliia 
meeting,  (hat  in  conacqueneo  of  tbc  want  of  any 
law  ecclesiaslical  <br  (ho  government  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  aad  Irelaad  in  tbia 
colonj,  and  the  acknonledgcd  difficult/  of  carrir- 
ing  into  cSitt  an;  efficient  system  of  Church  dis- 
cipline, It  ia  imperatively  Dcecaaarj  that  a  body 
sliould  be  rormetl  with  power  and  autliority  to 
frame  and  enforce  laws  and  regutationa  for  (he 
government,  discipline,  and  internal  management 
of  the  CLureh ;  sueh  powera,  however,  in  no 
moDQer  to  eilend  to  mattera  of  truth,  or  in  an; 
way  interfere  with  or  alter  doctrines  or  forms  of 
worahipi  and  that  such  body  shall  consist  of  bi- 
■hops,  clergy,  and  laily,  meeting  together  In  such 
iDaoner,  and  exercising  such  functiona  and  doties 
a*  may  he  hereafter  by  law  auttioriaed." 
Mr.  Gladitone 


by  lay  delegates,  together  with  the  clern 
and  bishop,  and  have  sent  home  an  ad- 
dress, declaring  in  the  moat  unequivocal 
terms  their  deep  sense  of  the  abiolnle 
Decessity  for  the  establishment  of  aoma 
authority  of  tho  kind.  In  not  less  than 
seven  of  these  dioceses  die  clergy  and  laitj 
have  acted  spcoifically  and  formally;  in 
other  cases  they  have  aubstantiallj  ei> 
pressed  their  sentiments  on  behalf  of  the 
passing  of  some  measure  like  the  present, 
and  stated  their  opinions  aa  to  the  ahao- 
lute  necessity  of  being  allowed  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  among  tbemeelrea.  I 
think,  too,  1  may  fairly  aay  the  bishops  of 
the  whole  of  the  dioceses  are  unanimoui  on 
the  subject.  The  subject  has  also  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  LegislatiTO 
Council  in  Canada;  and  although  it  has 
not  gone  out  of  its  way  to  express  a  speoifie 
opinion  on  the  subject,  the  House  may 
judge  from  it  of  the  opinions  taken  by  per- 
sons not  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
Colony.  In  their  address  presented  to  the 
Crown,  they  distinctly  refer  to  the  holding 
of  syuodical  meetings  of  the  kind,  in  which 
they  express  their  decided  conviction  that 
the  diflicult  questions  pending  between 
themselves  and  the  Church  would  be  beat 
decided.  Now  I  think  I  have  fulBlled  the 
promise  which  I  made  to  the  House,  to 
show  that  the  sentiments  of  the  partiea  to 
bo  affected  by  this  measure,  bare  been 
strongly  and  in  the  most  marked  manner 
expressed.  I  have  shown  that  there  is  a 
real  want  of  some  legislative  measare  on 
llic  subject — I  have  shown  the  present  im- 
perfection and  uncertainty  with  respect  to 
the  existing  state  of  the  law  as  it  aSecta 
synodical  action  in  the  Colonies — I  have 
shown  that  the  rights  of  ittdividuals  are 
at  the  mercy  of  chance  or  caprice — I 
have  shown  the  declarations  which  have 
been  made  iu  nil  these  Colonies  by  the 
dilferent  orders  in  the  Cbnrch;  and  the 
only  question  which  now  remains  is,  how 
is  this  want  to  ho  supplied?  Upon  that 
part  of  tho  question,  I  find  that  there  are 
two  opinions  held.  1  lind  that  there  are 
some  of  the  clergy,  even  of  high  rank  in 
this  country,  who  think  that  tho  want  ought 
to  be  supplied  by  preparing  a  legislative 
constitution  for  the  Church  in  the  Colonies. 
I  hope.  Sir,  that  the  House  will  well  con- 
sider before  it  takea  even  the  first  step  in 
such  a  proceeding.     I  will  be  no  partj  to 
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^•Ubliahing  any  stt«h  proceeding.  I  am 
aatisfted  that  bo  man  can  exaggerate  the 
otU  which  would  attend  any  attempt  to 
establish  a  legislative  constitution  for  the 
K^ulatioQ  of  the  internal  ecclesiastical 
affairs  of  the  Colonies  by  the  authority  of 
this  House.  In  the  first  place— «and  that, 
indeed,  is  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  whole 
ease — I  do  not  believe  the  House  would 
entertain  any  such  proposition.  Let  any 
boo*  Member  propose  any  such  step,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  House  of  Commons 
would  even  entertain  the  first  step  in  the 
matter.  But,  in  the  second  place,  the 
members  of  the  Colonial  Church  would  ut- 
terly repudiate,  in  my  opinion,  any  plan  so 
mistaken,  and  so  detrimental  to  their  in- 
terests ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  I  may 
safely  predict  that  the  people  of  the  Colo- 
nies would  be  up  in  arms  and  protest  in 
the  most  vehement  manner  against  any 
attempt  to  force  such  a  system  on  them. 
The  question,  then,  really  amounts  to  this 
—something  must  be  done;  this  is  ad- 
mitted by  all.  Is  it  to  be  done  by  the 
Parliament  of  this  country,  or  by  these 
parties  themselves?  When  I  say  by 
"  these  parties  themselves,**  I  ought,  per- 
haps, to  state  also,  the  Colonial  Legisla- 
tures. But  I  do  not  think  they  wDl  do 
what  the  circumstances  of  the  case  require. 
I  have  heard  that  in  one  Colony— that  of 
Tasmania — of  an  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Governor  to  propose  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  constitutional  synod  for  the 
Colony.  In  Tasmania,  however,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  constitute 
a  very  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Tas- 
mania might  possibly  tolerate  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. But  I  think  it  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  show  to  the  House  that  the  Co- 
lony of  Canada  would  tolerate  nothing  of 
that  kind.  And  when  you  speak  of  the 
Colony,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  you 
speak  of  about  two- thirds  of  the  entire 
population  included  in  the  scope  of  this 
Bill.  But  I  say  that  if,  in  Tasmania  or 
elsewhere,  public  feeling  is  in  favour  of  ar- 
ranging the  matter  by  colonial  legislation, 
I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  to  prevent  them. 
1  wish  to  leave  the  hands  of  the  colonists 
perfectly  free,  and  to  establish,  as  I  have 
previously  said,  the  full  and  complete  re- 
cognition of  the  principle  of  religious  equal- 
ity in  the  Colonies.  I  hope  that  I  have 
made  intelligible  to  the  House  the  general 
scope  and  purport  of  this  Bill.  I  trust, 
too,  that  I  have  disarmed  some  of  the  ap- 
prehensions of  my  hon.  Friend  behind  me 


(Mr.  Horsman),  who  has  spokett  of  it  **  re* 
ligious  revolution"  in  connexion  with  this 
Bill.  I  should  be  most  obliged  if  he 
would  point  out  any  particular  point  of  re- 
lation between  the  Church  of  England  In 
the  Colonies  which  this  measure  would 
tend  to  revolutionise.  If  I  am  asked  if 
I  desire  that  this  connexion  should  be  as 
close  and  harmonious  as  possible,  I  should 
say  of  the  ecclesiastical  as  of  the  civil  af- 
fairs, let  that  connexion  be  as  close  and 
harmonious  as  it  may,  but  above  all  let  it 
be  a  free  connexion,  in  order  that  it  mav 
be  a  satisfactory  and  a  permanent  one.  I 
beg,  Sir,  to  move  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time." 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  that 
after  the  very  able  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Member,  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  reply  to 
it,  and  he  should  therefore  move  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Debate. 

Debate  acfjoumed  till  Wednesday  19th 
May. 

The  House  adjourned  at  one  minute  be- 
fore Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  April  29,  1852. 

MiNUTSB.]  Public  Bills. —  Reported — Eiche- 
quer  Bills  ;  Sheep,  Ac.  Contagious  Disorders 
Prevention. 

GENERAL  ROSAS— THE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE 
RIVER  PLATE. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  rose  to  put  a  ques- 
tion to  his  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  arising  out  of  a  paragraph 
which  had  appeared  in  the  morning  papers 
of  yesterday,  and  which  was  dated  from 
Plymouth.  The  paragraph  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  The  ex-Dictator  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  family, 
who  arrived  here  on  Sunday  in  Her  Majesty's 
screw  steamship  Cor^ict,  Commander  Robert  Jen- 
ner,  landed  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  jetty  of  the 
Dcvonport  dockyard,  where  he  was  received  by 
Commodore  Superintendent  Sir  Michael  Seymour. 
Shortly  afler  landing,  the  General  took  up  his 
quarters  at  Moorheaas  Royal  Hotel,  Fore-«tr«et, 
Devonport,  where  he  was  visited  by  the  Port  Ad- 
miral, Sir  John  Ommanney,  and  other  heads  of 
departments.  In  consequence  of  a  Treasury  order, 
every  respect  was  paid  by  the  officers  of  the  Con' 
fiict  to  the  noble  visitor,  and  at  the  Custom-house 
every  facility  was  giTen  for  the  ready  elearanee  of 
his  baggage.*' 
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Now,  if  this  paragraph  were  correct,  it 
would  appear  that  General  Rosas  had  heen 
received  on  his  landing  at  Plymouth  with 
more  than  the  usual  official  honours.  He 
(Earl  Granyille)  did  not  wish  that  the  hos- 
pitality extended  to  foreign  refugees  hy 
this  country  should  be  in  any  degree  limit- 
ed. So  little  was  the  expression  of  opinion 
in  this  country  checked  by  restrictive  laws, 
and  so  accustomed  were  we  to  meet  in  so- 
cial intercourse  persons  differing  from  us 
in  political  opinions,  that  he  believed  that 
there  was  no  distinguished  personage,  what- 
ever might  be  his  sentiments  on  political 
questions,  who  would  not  be  sure  of  meet- 
ing with  a  favourable  reception  in  this 
country  from  some  party  or  from  some  in- 
dividual. There  would  be  no  person  more 
unwilling  than  himself  to  limit  the  feeling 
which  led  to  such  a  result;  and  no  man 
would  regret  more  strongly  than  he  should 
any  want  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment or  of  any  other  portion  of  our 
community  towards  those  who  had  been  in 
possession  of  power  in  other  countries,  and 
who  had  been  driven  by  misfortune  to  seek 
refuge  within  our  shores.  He  thought  that 
the  late  Ministers  had  shown  a  sound  dis- 
cretion in  not  receiving  with  official  honours 
any  of  the  political  refugees  who  had  sought 
refuge  in  England  during  the  period  in 
which  they  were  in  power.  Several  indi- 
viduals had  come  to  this  country,  some  dis- 
tinguished by  bii*th,  some  by  the  high  au- 
thority which  they  had  recently  exercised, 
and  others  by  their  literary  attainments; 
but  though  in  every  case  exertions  had  been 
made  to  secure  their  personal  safety,  yet, 
with  the  exception  of  some  municipal  cor- 
porations, no  official  honours  had  been  paid 
to  them  by  any  portion  of  the  Government 
of  this  country.  This  he  thought  was  a  wise 
and  sound  principle;  and  no  complaint  of 
the  want  of  such  attentions  had  been  made 
by  the  parties  themselves.  He  would  not 
on  the  present  occasion  say  one  word  re- 
specting the  political  conduct  of  General 
Rosas,  nor  respecting  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  he  had  established,  nor  re- 
specting the  restrictions  which  he  had  im- 
posed on  commerce  at  Buenos  Ayres;  this, 
however,  he  must  say,  that  there  was  no- 
thing to  justify  his  being  made  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  which  had  been  observed  in 
other  cases,  He  thought  that  the  British 
Government  had  acted  wisely  in  sending, 
in  conjunction  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment, an  expedition  to  the  River  Plate, 
since  intelligence  had  reached  this  country 
of  the  fall  of  General  Rosas.     He  thought 

Earl  OranvilU  ' 


also  that  the  honours  which  had  been  pud 
to  that  general  would  seem  to  be  a  sught 
towards  the  other  distinguished  personages 
who  had  not  been  received  in  the  same 
manner,  and  that  they  would  form  an  in- 
convenient, if  not  a  dangerous,  precedent. 
He  expected  that  the  answer  which  his 
noble  Friend  opposite  would  give  to  his 
question,  would  show  that  the  paragraph 
which  he  had  quoted,  was  an  exaggerated 
statement;  that  the  honours  paid  to  Gene- 
ral Rosas  had  been  paid  spontaneously  by 
the  authorities  at  Plymouth;  that  no  poli- 
tical demonstratbn  was  intended  by  them; 
and  that  they  had  not  been  paid  by  the  in- 
structions of  the  Government.  The  ques- 
tion he  had  to  ask  of  the  noble  Earl  was. 
Whether  instructions  had  been  given  to  the 
authorities  at  Plymouth  to  receive  General 
Rosas  with  official  honours  1 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  said, 
that  the  paragraph  to  which  his  noble 
Friend  had  referred  had  escaped  his  no- 
tice yesterday  in  reading  the  morning  pa- 
pers, and  the  first  time  that  he  heard  of 
it  was  this  morning,  when  he  received  his 
noble  Friend's  letter  on  the  subject.  As- 
suredly no  orders  were  sent  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  he  thought  that  he 
might  add  none  were  sent  from  the  depart- 
ment over  which  his  noble  Friend  near 
him  (the  Duke  of  Northumberland)  pre- 
sided, directing  official  honours  to  be  paid 
to  General  Rosas.  He  entirely  agreed  with 
his  noble  Friend  opposite  in  thinking  that 
a  refugee  of  rank  and  station  must  feel 
himself  more  agreeably  received  when  he 
was  received  quietly,  than  when  he  was 
received  on  his  arrival  with  any  particular 
honours.  He  believed  that  that  was  the 
opinion  of  General  Rosas  himself.  The 
only  communication  which  the  Government 
had  received  from  that  individual,  was  a 
letter,  very  simply  written,  asking  leave  to 
live  as  quietly  as  possibly  within  Her  Ma- 
jesty's dominions,  and  to  have  an  individual 
assigned  to  live  with  him  until  he  knew 
the  English  language  better.  He,  there- 
fore, could  not  explain  why  the  authorities 
at  Plymouth  had  received  the  General  in 
such  a  manner  as  they  had  done,  except 
by  supposing  that  a  natural  feeling  had 
led  them  to  receive  with  hospitality  and 
respect  a  distinguished  refugee  from  a 
foreign  country.  And  here  let  him  ob- 
serve that  General  Rosas  was  no  common 
refugee,  but  one  who  had  shown  great  dis- 
tinction and  kindness  to  the  British  mer- 
chants who  had  traded  with  his  conotry* 
and  one  with  whom  the  late  GK>Temment 
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hftd  carried  on  negotiations  of  an  impor- 
tant character,  and  had  even  signed  a 
Treaty  in  1849.  Whatever  the  private 
character  of  General  Rosas  might  have 
been  in  South  America,  and  whatever  cru- 
elties he  might  have  committed — which 
belonged  to  his  nation,  and  which  he  (the 
Earl  of  Malmesburj)  was  afraid  had  not 
been  exaggerated — it  was  impossible  that 
under  present  circumstances  we  could  mark 
them  nere  by  any  stigma.  We  had  re- 
ceived him  here  as  a  refugee,  with  whom 
we  had  carried  on  negotiations  and  signed 
a  Treaty;  and  if  we  could  not  pity  him 
for  the  fate  which  he  had  brought  upon 
bis  own  head,  we  ought  at  least  to  show 
some  delicacy  towards  him  in  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  not  to  stamp  him  with  the 
stigma  of  our  reprobation. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
said,  that  the  question  which  he  wished  to 
have  distinctly  answered  **Yes''  or  "No," 
was  this :  Was  or  was  not  a  Treasury 
Order  sent  down  to  Plymouth  to  receive 
him  in  this  way  ? 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  was  not 
aware  at  that  moment  that  any  such  Order 
bad  been  sent  by  the  Treasury;  but,  un- 
doubtedly, such  an  Order  might  have  been 
sent,  as  Mr.  Gore,  in  his  communication  to 
the  Government,  had  stated  that  it  was 
an  error  to  suppose  that  the  General  had 
landed  with  great  wealth  in  England.  The 
fact  was  the  other  way;  he  had  very  little 
to  live  on,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  must  be 
spent  in  penury. 

Viscount  CANNING  was  not  in  the 
House  when  this  question  was  put;  but  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  question  ought  to 
go  to  a  period  further  back.  General 
Rosas,  it  seemed,  arrived  at  Plymouth  in 
a  Queen's  ship,  and  nothing  was  more 
natural  or  more  regular  than  that  the 
authorities,  on  seeing  him  arrive  in  Eng- 
land in  a  ship  under  Her  Majesty's  pen- 
nant, should  have  done  all  in  their  power 
to  mark  their  sense  of  the  respect  due  to 
him  on  his  arrival.  He  would  not  put  a 
question  to  the  noble  Duke  opposite  (the 
Duke  of  Northumberland)  as  to  whether 
General  Rosas  had  been  received  on  board 
Her  Majesty's  ship  with  the  assent  of  the 
Government  ?  He  then  expressed  a  gen- 
eral concurrence  in  the  sentiments  express- 
ed by  the  noble  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  on  this  subject. 

The  Duke  of  NORTHUMBERLAND 
replied,  that  although  the  noble  Viscount 
would  not  ask  him  the  question,  he  would 
nevertheless  reply  to  it.     No  orders  had 

YOL.  CXX.    [thibd  s£RI£s.] 


been  sent  by  the  Government  to  the  squad- 
ron in  the  Rio  Plata  on  this  subject;  but 
there  was  a  general  order  sent  to  all  our 
naval  commanders  to  save  life  in  all  such 
emergencies  as  those  which  had  befallen 
General  Rosas.  It  was  under  these  cir- 
cumstances that  General  Rosas  went  on 
board  the  Conflict,  His  first  intention 
was  to  come  to  this  country  by  the  Bra- 
zilian packet.  He  was  too  late  to  meet 
that  packet  at  Bahia,  and  it  was  thought 
that  his  life  might  not  be  safe  if  he  stayed, 
for  any  time  in  Brazil.  That  was  the 
reason  why  the  Conflict  brought  him  to 
this  country.  If  anything  wrong  had 
been  done  thereby,  he  (the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland) was  answerable  for  it,  for  he 
had  expressed  his  approval  of  the  course 
that  had  been  pursued. 

Earl  GRANVILLE,  in  a  low  tone, 
explained  the  reasons  which  had  induced 
him  to  put  this  question,  and  expressed  his 
concurrence  in  every  word  which  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  Duke  who  had  last  spoken. 
It  was  quite  right  to  issue  orders  to  pre- 
serve life;  but  official  honours  should  not 
have  been  paid  to  General  Rosas  on  land- 
ing. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  said,  that  while  the 
House  was  on  this  subject,  he  would  put  a 
question  to  his  noble  Friend  opposite  re- 
specting the  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
River  Plate.  It  was  now  some  weeks 
since  it  had  been  reported  in  this  country 
— and  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  the  report — that  the  town 
of  Montevideo  had  been  occupied  by  a 
Brazilian  force.  He  did  not  ask  at  pre- 
sent whether  that  was  the  case  or  not; 
but,  supposing  that  it  were  the  case,  was 
his  noble  Friend  prepared  to  say  that  the 
occupation  would  be  merely  temporary,  as 
a  measure  of  police,  to  preserve  life  and 
property,  and  that  it  would  not  lead  to  any 
permanent  result  endangering  the  practi- 
cal independence  of  the  Banda  Oriental? 
Perhaps  his  noble  Friend  would  also  state 
at  the  same  time  whethq^  the  island  of 
Martin  Garcia  was  in  the  occupation  of 
the  Brazilian  troops  or  not  ? 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY :  As  to 
the  first  question  put  to  him  by  his  noble 
Friend,  he  had  to  inform  him  that  Monte- 
video was  at  the  present  moment  occupied 
by  Brazilian  troops.  After  the  town  had 
been  evacuated  by  the  French  troops,  he 
had  been  informed  by  our  Consul  resident 
there  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  call 
in  the  Brazilian  troops  to  preserve  order. 
He  had  been  assured  that  mormng  by  tl^ 
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Brazilian  Minister  that  the  oocnpation  was 
only  a  temporary  occnpation.  He  could 
assure  his  nohle  Friend  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  did  not  undervalue  the  inde- 
pendence of  Montevideo,  and  that  it  had 
no  reason  to  helieve  that  it  was  now  threat- 
ened. As  to  his  nohle  Friend's  second 
question,  he  had  not  heard  that  Martin 
Garcia  had  heen  occupied  by  the  Brazilian 
forces,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  it  had 
been  so  occupied. 

SANITARY  STATE  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

The  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY  rose, 
in  pursuance  of  notice,  to  move  the  follow- 
ing Resolution :  ''  That  the  Sanitary  State 
of  the  Metropolis  requires  the  immediate 
Interposition  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment." The  noble  Earl  said,  that  he 
would  venture  to  bring  before  their  Lord- 
ships the  sanitary  condition  of  this  vast 
metropolis,  and  the  causes  of  disease  and 
death  that  affected  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  persons  at  no  great  distance  from  those 
walls.  He  desired  to  exhibit  the  ravages 
of  disease,  of  premature  death,  the  evil 
effects  on  those  who  survive — widowhood, 
orphanage — together  with  the  social  and 
financial  results  to  the  community  at  large. 
The  considerations  suggested  by  a  review 
of  the  sanitary  condition  of  this  metropolis 
were  very  important  at  all  times,  but  in 
the  present  day  possessed  greater  value 
than  ever,  because  he  believed  that  in  a 
very  short  time  our  Australian  Colonies 
would  invite  and  would  obtain  from  this 
country  a  large  portion  of  the  flower  and 
strength  of  our  rural  populaticn;  the  re- 
maining portion  would  continue  to  flow  into 
the  towns — for  so  long  as  towns  remained 
population  would  flow  into  them  from  the 
country — and  in  the  towns  they  would  un- 
dergo the  same  deteriorating  process  in 
themselves,  or  in  their  children,  or  both, 
of  premature  death  or  decay,  which  they 
were  now  undergoing.  No  town  is  sus- 
tained from  its  own  resources;  cut  off  from 
the  rural  supply,  and  the  population  will 
soon  be  extinct.  Depend  upon  it  that,  if 
emigration  commence  generally  from  our 
counties,  and  the  towns  at  the  same  time 
should  continue  to  exhibit  the  same  mortal- 
ity, or  a  proportionate  increase  to  what  it 
did  at  present,  that  eventually  the  great 
evil  of  this  country  would  be  not  a  redun- 
dancy but  a  deficiency  of  population — a 
scarcity  of  hardy  population  for  the  coun- 
try at  large,  for  the  national  defences, 
and  for  all  civil,  industrial,  and  social 
turposcs.     In  order   to   show    how  the 


population  of  this  yast  metropolis  de- 
pended altogether  on  provincial  tupport, 
be  would  put  before  their  Lordships  the 
returns  of  the  Census  of  1841.  The  re- 
turns of  the  Census  of  1851  were  not  yet 
prepared;  but  of  this  he  wm  informed, 
that  it  was  likely  they  would  exhibit  stiU 
more  strikingly  results  of  a  similar  ohane- 
ter.  It  would  be  observed  that  no  town 
could  sustain  its  own  population  from  its 
own  resources.  The  population  of  the 
metropolis  and  of  every  great  town  in  the 
kingdom  was  sustained  by  emigration  from 
the  country:  and  if  that  should  from  any 
cause  be  diverted,  the  population  of  the 
towns  would  become  nearly  extinct.  Now, 
to  show  to  what  an  extent  these  densely- 
populated  localities  were  dependent  for 
their  supply  of  inhabitants  on  the  provin- 
cial fertility,  and  how  a  small  diversion  of 
the  influx  would  affect  the  maintenance  of 
the  numbers,  take  the  following  table  : — 

Table  showing  the  numbers  Bom  in  the  Metro- 
politan Parishes,  and  in  the  Cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  and  other  towns,  together 
with  the  numbers  immigrating  thereto,  with 
the  proportion  per  cent  of  those  immigrating 
to  those  born  in  the  several  parishes : — 


Name  of  Partoh 
or  Union. 


St.  Luke's 

St.  Giles's    , 

Marylebone , 

St.  Panoras 

Kensington 

llolborn  

City  of  London 
City  of  Westmin 

ster  

Lambeth 

Newington  

Rotherhithe 


Bora 

In  the 

County, 

1841. 


33,901 
30,997 
75,824 
78,160 
15,064 
23,011 
72,676 

114,036 

52,771 

27,926 

8,461 


Bom 

elsewhere 
1841. 


16,938 
23,296 
62,340 
51,603 
11,770 
16.729 
62,132 

108,018 

61,917 

26,680 

5,466 


ProportloB 

per  cent  of 

tboMboni 

elsewhere 

tothoM 

bom  in 

the  county. 


81.7 
42.9 
64.9 
39.9 
43.9 
40.6 
40.9 

48.6 
64 
48.8 
40 


ft 


(3 
< 


S.95 
2.5 

9.48 

2.87 
2.1 


2.8 
2.48 
2.40 
2.9 


The  noble  Earl  then  proceeded  to  show 
from  the  same  table  that  the  same  evil  ex- 
isted in  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  For 
instance,  the  table  from  which  he  had  al- 
ready quoted  supplied  the  following  re- 
sult:— 


Name  of  Parish 
or  Union. 

Bora  in 

the 
County, 

1841. 

Bora 

elsewhere 

1841. 

Proportion 

per  cent  <rf 

those  bora 

elsewhere 

to  those 

bora  in 

theeouoty. 

r 

Manchester 

Liveroool 

167,831 
157,748 

86,062 
128,739 

36 
44.9 

3.4 

3.e 

Now,  let  their  Lordships  bear  this  in  mind, 
that  the  mortalitj  in  a  healthj  diatriet 
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Wfts  to  be  estimated  at  1.4  per  thousand 
of  the  population.  That  was  the  case 
with  regard  to  healthy  districts;  hut  in 
many  towns  the  mortality  was  greater  than 
2  per  cent,  and  in  some  instances  it  at- 
tained to  even  near  3  per  cent  of  the  po- 
tulation.  The  bearing  of  this  fact  upon 
18  present  argument  was  this,  that  if  they 
demonstrated  the  extent  to  which  mor- 
tality prevailed  in  the  vast  populations 
of  the  towns,  and  if  simultaneously  a 
large  amount  emigration  of  was  going 
00,  and  would  probably  be  increased,  then 
be  oould  woll  believe— and  he  had  heard 
it  a  day  or  two  ago  asserted  on  equal  au- 
thority— the  statement  of  Dr.  Price— that 
London,  if  not  refreshed  from  the  country, 
would  be  a  desert  in  fifty  years.  To  use 
an  illustration  of  the  same  gentleman  : 
''  Suppose  you  were  to  surround  the  me- 
tropolis by  a  wall  of  brass,  so  that  no  in- 
dividual from  the  country  could  enter  within 
them,  the  whole  population  of  this  metro- 
polis and  their  issue  would  be  extinct  in  the 
period  of  fifty  years. "  Now,  he  (the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury)  would  say  that  the  mortality  of 
these  town  districts,  and  the  manner  in 
which  their  population  was  sustained  by 
immigration  from  the  country  parts,  de- 
serv^  most  attentive  consideration  from 
the  Legislature;  and  he  would  say  further, 
that  they  were  bound  to  proceed  to  insti- 
tute such  measures  as  would  render  more 
healthy  and  safe  those  vast  districts;  for  if 
they  did  not,  they  would  soon  feel  the  very 
serious  effect  of  a  scarcity  of  people  for  all 
civil,  social,  and  industrial  purposes.  The 
evils  of  which  he  complained  had  not  yet 
reached  their  maximum.  The  results  of 
late  inquiries  had  proved  that  those  evils 
were  far  from  being  stationary  or  retro- 
gressive, but  were,  in  fact,  rapidly  advan- 
cing. It  appeared,  from  careful  inquiry, 
that  during  a  series  of  years,  deaths  by  pre- 
ventible  diseases  had  been  increasing,  and 
in  a  far  greater  ratio  than  was  due  to  the 
increase  of  the  population.  For  example, 
he  would  lay  before  their  Lordships  the  re- 
sults of  the  deaths,  arising  from  four  causes, 
which  were  at  all  times  besetting  the  popu- 
lation of  the  metropolis.  The  four  great 
causes  were  typhus,  scarlet  fever,  diarrhoea, 
and  scrofula.  Now,  he  would  quote  to  their 
Lordships  an  extract  from  the  Registrar 
General  s  report  from  1840  to  1851,  both 
years  inclusive.  The  deaths  by  typhus  and 
typhoid  fevers  in  the  metropolis  during  the 
first  six  years  of  that  period  were  8,962; 
and  daring  the  last  six  years  16,138,  or 
neariy  doable,  and  that,  too,  not  owing  to 


any  increase  of  the  population.  This  state- 
ment did  not  include  the  cholera  cases  in 
1849  and  1850,  which  made  the  case  the 
more  remarkable,  because,  according  to  all 
medical  experience,  the  deaths  from  these 
causes  after  an  epidemic  ought  to  be  fewer 
in  number.  Take,  again,  scarlet  fever. 
During  the  first  six  years  the  deaths  from 
scarlet  fever  were  U,822,  and  during  the 
last  six  years  11,709,  being  an  increase  of 
about  one-fifth.  Again,  by  diarrhoea,  the 
deaths  during  the  first  six  years  were  4,001, 
and  during  the  last  six  years  13,650,  that 
is,  more  than  threefold.  Now,  diarrhcsa 
was  the  strongest  and  the  most  certain  and 
immediate  sign  of  the  presence  of  a  poison 
in  the  blood,  and  most  clearly  exhibited  the 
sinking  state  of  the  population.  By  scro- 
fula the  deaths  were  in  the  first  six  years 
3,098,  and  in  the  last  six  7,114,  or  more 
than  double;  and  this  was  the  more  re- 
markable, as  this  was  a  disease  which 
generally  affected  the  constitution  perma- 
nently. The  most  important  point,  how- 
ever, for  their  Lordships'  consideration  was 
that  connected  with  the  Fever  Hospital. 
The  report  of  the  Registrar  General  for 
last  year  exhibited  a  mournful  example  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  destruction  of  hu- 
man life  might  continuously  go  on  in  parti- 
cular and  very  circumscribed  limits.  There 
were  receivea  into  the  Fever  Hospital,  from 
all  parts  of  London  in  the  past  year,  877 
cases  of  fever.  Of  this  number,  their  Lord- 
ships would  scarcely  credit  the  fact,  that 
from  one  single  side — the  eastern  side — of 
one  lane  (Gray*s-inn-lane),  there  were  re- 
ceived 211  patients.  In  several  instances 
from  a  single  house  in  that  locality  12,  and 
in  one  case  20  patients,  were  sent  into  that 
hospital.  Thus  one  side  of  a  single  street, 
with  the  courts  branching  out,  had  contri- 
buted nearly  one-fourth  of  the  cases  to  this 
hospital;  but,  adding  50  sent  from  Saffron- 
hill  and  neighbourhood,  it  had  supplied 
nearly  one-third.  There  was  also  another 
remarkable  fact  contained  in  the  Registrar 
General's  report,  to  which  he  wished  to  call 
the  particular  attention  of  their  Lordships. 
The  county  of  Lancaster,  like  this  great 
metropolis,  was  fed  by  immigration  from 
distant  parts.  Now,  in  commenting  on  the 
mortality  of  that  district,  the  Registrar 
General  made  this  emphatic  remark,  in 
every  way  well  worthy  of  attention  : — 


« 


The  mortality  of  Cheshire  and  Lancubire  has 
been  higher  than  the  high  average  of  thoee  eonn- 
ties.  The  population  of  the  districts  of  Lancashire 
in  1851  was  2,063,913  ;  the  funerals  were  54,938. 
The  excess  of  sicluiess  and  death  over  births  in 
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Lancasbire  is  conBtant ;  in  in&noy,  in  adult  age, 
and  in  both  sexes.  Tet  the  land  in  a  great  part  of 
the  country  is  high  and  salubrious,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  the  people  has  nothing  in  it  essentially 
injurious.  What,  then,  is  wanting  ?  Apparently 
only  this  one  thing:  That  the  leading  men  of 
Lancashire,  animated  by  good  will,  should  apply 
that  skill  and  yigour  which  have  been  so  success- 
ful in  the  use  of  machinery  and  the  production  of 
clothing  for  mankind,  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
social  condition  of  the  two  millions  of  Englishmen 
around  them." 

What  had  occurred  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster might  occur  in  this  metropolis.  It 
was  a  warning  which  ought  not  to  be  neg- 
lected, for  we  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  mortality  of  London  might  lead  to 
the  same  results,  the  excess  of  deaths  over 
hirths,  in  infancy,  in  adults,  and  in  both 
sexes.  But  these  evils  prevail  and  increase, 
not  only  in  London  but  in  small  provincial 
towns,  wherever  there  is  a  total  deficiency  of 
sanitary  arrangements,  and  where  the  people 
live  in  great  masses.  All  this  showed  how 
much  we  depend  for  our  supply  of  human 
heings  on  the  purely  rural  population.  Hear 
the  inspector  (Mr.  Lee),  who  says  that 
'*  the  general  conclusion  forced  on  him  by 
examination  of  40  towns  is,  that  the  great 
mass  lose  nearly  half  the  natural  period 
of  their  lives."  A  rapid  deterioration  had 
taken  place,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
continually  increasing  amount  of  decom- 
posing organic  matter,  owing  to  the  cess- 
pool system,  and  the  saturation  of  the  soil. 
This  depression  was  not  confined  to  towns 
in  the  worst  sanitary  condition.  Take 
Baildon,  in  the  county  of  York,  a  village 
with  3,000  inhabitants:  In  1841  the 
deaths  were  16.58  to  1,000;  in  1848  they 
were  25.4  to  1,000;  in  1849  they  were  26 
to  1,000;  in  1850  thoy  were  24.93  to 
1,000  ;  and  in  the  year  ending  March, 
1851,  they  were  20.21  to  1,000,  or  25  per 
cent  higher  than  in  1841.  And  this,  not- 
withstanding all  the  exertions  of  inspectors, 
&c.,  in  the  matter  of  cleansing  the  houses, 
&c.,  during  the  epidemic.  In  Selby  the 
rapid  increase  in  mortality  is  striking : — 
The  deaths  registered  in  1845  were  100; 
in  1846  were  123 ;  in  1847  were  156  ;  in 
1848  were  193;  in  1849  were  223;  a  pro- 
gressive increase  of  100  per  cent  in  five 
years  only,  with  a  population  nearly  sta- 
tionary. There  was  another  town,  Yeovil, 
which  ought  to  be  one  of  the  healthiest 
towns  in  England :  the  mortality,  estimated 
from  the  returns  for  seven  years,  from 
1844  to  1850,  was  24.6  per  1,000;  but, 
taking  the  latter  four  years  of  the  return, 
the  mortality  has  reached  the  extraordinary 

The  Marl  of  Shaftesbury 


high  arerage  of  29  in  1,000;  and  so  on  for 
many  other  towns.  Now  was  there  not  a 
cause  for  this  state  of  things  ?  Undoubt- 
edly there  was;  and  it  was  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  people  were  pressing  by 
thousands  and  by  tens  of  thousands  upon 
arrangements  which  were  calculated  only 
for  tens  and  for  hundreds.  As  soon  as  they 
came  into  the  towns  they  crowded  toge- 
ther in  the  overpopulated  lanes  and  alleys, 
living  in  miserable  domiciles,  where  thej 
found  no  pure  air  to  breathe,  no  clean 
water  to  drink,  and  no  drainage  to  carry 
off  the  filth .  They  were  surrounded  by  every 
cause  of  disease  and  death ;  and  when 
they  came  to  die,  there  were  no  means  for 
interring  them  with  propriety  and  safety. 
Let  their  Lordships  listen  to  a  few  prooft. 
Look  to  the  present  condition  of  intramural 
interment.  Now,  as  respects  intramural  in- 
terment, he  assumed  that  it  was  a  practice 
universally  execrated,  abundant  in  every 
mischief,  peril,  and  evil  consequences; 
yet  it  still  prevailed  unmitigated  among 
2,000,000  of  this  metropolis.  The  most 
recent  examination  of  the  graveyards  of 
the  metropolis  showed  that  they  contain 
putrefying  matter  enough  to  communi- 
cate putrefaction  to  all  substances  ex- 
posed to  it,  and  which  emit  mephittc  gases 
which  produce  the  worst  effects  upon 
the  human  system.  As  an  iUuatration 
of  the  effect  produced  by  the  interment 
of  large  masses  of  bodies,  he  would  refer 
to  a  statement  made  by  «Sir  James 
McGregor,  that  on  one  occasion  in  Spain, 
soon  after  20,000  men  had  been  put  into 
the  ground,  within  the  space  of  two  or 
three  months  the  troops  that  remained  ex- 
posed to  the  emanations  of  the  soil,  and 
that  drank  the  water  from  the  wells  sunk 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot,  were  at- 
tacked by  malignant  fevers  and  by  dy- 
sentery, and  that  the  fevers  constantly  put 
on  the  dysenteric  character.  Now,  in  this 
metropolis,  on  spaces  of  ground  not  ex- 
ceeding in  all  218  acres,  closely  surround- 
ed by  the  abodes  of  the  living,  crowded 
together  in  dense  masses,  upwards  of 
50,000  dead  bodies  are  buried  every  year. 
In  Betbnal-green  burial  ground  alone,  con- 
sisting of  an  area  of  about  two  acres  aud 
a  half,  there  have  been  interred  since  its 
opening,  in  the  year  1746,  upwards  of 
56,000  dead  bodies.  In  Bunhill-fields 
burial  ground.  City-road,  consisting  of  an 
area  of  less  than  four  acres,  there  have 
been  interred  from  April,  1713,  to  August, 
1832,  according  to  the  registry,  which, 
however,  in  the  earlier  years  was  impa> 
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fectlj  kept,  107,416  dead  bodies.  But  in 
St.  Panci-as  churchyard,  one-half  of  which 
has  been  used  as  a  burial  place  for  at  least 
six  centuries,  there  have  been  deposited 
the  remains  of  more  than  twenty  genera- 
tions; and  in  this  space  of  ground,  which 
does  not  even  now  exceed  four  acres,  and 
a  large  portion  of  which  was  considered  as 
full  to  excess  twenty  years  ago,  there  have 
been  interred  since  that  period  upwards  of 
26,000  bodies.  Estimating  the  duration 
of  a  generation  at  thirty  years,  there  must 
hate  been  interred  in  the  small  space  of 
218  acres,  in  the  last  generation  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dead  bodies;  and  within  the 
next  thirty  years,  unless  some  remedy 
should  bo  applied,  and  the  system  of  ex- 
tramural interments  should  be  introduced, 
more  than  another  million  and  a  half  of 
the  dead,  that  is,  a  large  proportion  of 
those  who  now  people  the  metropolis,  will 
have  to  be  crowded  into  those  same  church- 
yards. He  next  came  to  the  subject  of 
drainage;  and  without  entering  at  large 
into  that  subject,  he  would  just  refer  to 
one  or  two  facts.  Any  person  going  into 
the  New-cut,  Lambeth,  or  to  Whitechapel, 
or  Shoreditch,  must  be  struck  with  the  foul 
smells  arising  from  the  defective  surface 
drainage.  A  survey  had  been  made  of  the 
subterranean  works  of  London,  and  the 
Report  revealed  the  portentous  danger  to 
which  the  great  mass  of  the  working 
classes  were  subjected.  The  Report 
stated : — 

"  Now,  besides  the  sur&ce  abominations,  which 
any  one  can  speak  to  who  has  perambulated  Lon- 
don, a  survey  has  been  obtained  of  the  subter- 
ranean works,  from  which  the  appalling  fact  has 
been  proved,  that,  owing  to  the  bad  construction 
of  the  sewers,  there  is  actually  accumulated  be- 
neath and  about  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  me- 
tropolis a  mass  of  cesspool  matter  which  may  be 
represented  by  a  lake  six  inches  deep  and  700 
acres  in  extent,  and  an  *  exhaling'  surface  of  that 
extent,  of  which,  mark  this,  the  bulk  remains 
constant,  are  sent  weekly  to  the  Thames  upwards 
of  8,000  loads  of  poisonous  filth.  After  this 
statement,  can  any  one  wonder  that  noxious 
odours  pervade  the  best  squares  and  streets,  and 
that  no  OQe  can  stand  without  the  annoyance  and 
the  risk  of  illness  at  a  moderate  distance  from  any 
gulley-shoot  ?" 

This  leads  to  my  next  consideration — the 
supply  of  water,  it  being  impossible  that 
drains  should  work  well  except  with  well- 
adjusted  supplies.  There  was  no  reason 
to  complain  of  an  insufficient  supply  of 
water,  because,  nearly  three-fifths  of  the 
water  pumped  into  London  are  pumped  to 
waste,  a  quantity  equal  to  the  average 
rain-fall  of  the  district;  a  great  quantity 


of  this  sinks  into  the  ground,  rotting  the 
foundation  of   the   houses,    and    adding, 
wherever  drainage  is  defective,  to  damp- 
ness and  surface  abominations.    The  great 
complaint  was  the  defective  mode  of  distri- 
bution; for  while  three-fifths  were  wasted, 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  had  no 
water  without  fetching  it  from  a  consider- 
able distance.    It  was  not  necessary  at  the 
present  moment  to  debate  the  comparative 
qualities  of  hard  and  soft  water,  and  the 
sources  of  supply;  people  would  be  glad, 
some  to  have  any,  and  some  any  fit  to  be 
drunk.     But  if  their  Lordships  would  only 
read  the  different  reports  on  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  metropolis,  they  would  then  see 
how  disease  is  created  by  a  deficient  supply 
of  it,  and  by  its  being  detained,  when  ac- 
quired, in  butts,  tubs,  and  pans,  all  unco- 
vered, in  heated  and  crowded  rooms,  where 
it  soon  becomes  corrupt,  and  imbibes  all  the 
bad  gases  thrown  out  from  the  body  by  the 
lungs.     The  city  of  Hamburgh  presented  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  this  state  of  things, 
in  consequence  of  the  judicious  measures 
taken  to  secure  a  constant  and  plentiful 
supply  of  water.     That  town,  as  their  Lord- 
ships were  well  aware,  had  been  burnt  down 
a  few  years  ago.     The  burgomasters  and 
other  inhabitants  of  the  town,  in  rebuild- 
ing it,  showed  great  zeal  in  securing  its 
future  health.     They  sent  over  to  this 
country  for  an  engineer  of  great  know- 
ledge and   science,   and   well  acquainted 
with  sanitary  subjects,  and  the  principles 
of  the  Board    of  Health,  and  requested 
him  to  reconstruct  the  town  in  such  a  way 
that  every  house  might  be  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  water.    Mr.  Lindley  accordingly 
went  over.     Every  room  in  every  house, 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  was  furnished 
with  a  constant  supply  of  water.     Every 
man  in  Hamburgh  had  that  constant  sup- 
ply of  water  in  his  room,  and  paid  for  it 
something  under  a  penny  a  week.  Look  to 
the  advantages  of  his  system :   first,  there 
was  great  cheapness;  and,  secondly,  the 
water  was  close  at  hand.    The  medical  gen- 
tlemen of  the  hospital  had  drawn  up  a  writ- 
ten statement,  in  which  they  said  that  since 
a  constant  and  plentiful  supply  of  water 
had  been  given  to  the  people  of  Hamburgh, 
cutaneous  disorders  had  become  almost  ex- 
tinct, and  that  not  one  case  of  cutaneous 
disease  had  since  that  time  been  admitted 
to  the  hospital.     As  to  the  water  used  in 
many  parts  of  the  metropolis,  it  was  of 
bad  quality,  and  frequenUy  intermittent. 
On  this  subject  Dr.  Bowrie  says — 
<«  Water,  thick,  muddy,  disooloured,   putrid 
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fit  for  drinking;'  'fittigue  in  oanying  it  up-  this,  there  was  extreme  miserf,  ■inVinw,  aai 

iin  TOTj   oppressive,    and  much  time  lost ;'  mortalitj." 

ZT:JXt^rJ:j:f''''T^:^v^  Here  wa.   a  pieta«  of  the  int«iar  rf 

ke   something  putrified,   often  containing  liye  the  houses  DorderiDg  oa  St.   Crues  t  and 

rorms  an  inch  long,  supposed  to  come  from  the  BloomsbufjT,    as  given   bj  Mr*   Llojdi  A 

i^joining    burying-grounds/      Dr.    Gavin    says,    surffeon : 

*  Water  supplied  from  stand-pipes  occasionally.  ,,  „  - . ,  j  _x  •  «.t  m. 
It  is  kept  in  butts,  tubs.  pan.rall  uncovered ;  "So-"*  <>f 'he  To<mMutiwtuicumwt,^t^^ 
frequently  stowed  away  under  the  beds ;  exposed  "^  »PP«kred  a*  if  they  bad  not  been  inopa^ 
to  il  the  foul  gases  evolved  in  crowded  rSoms,  '}T!^^  """  ^^-  ^^  wntilation  u  •!»  »Mt 
absorbs  them.  aSd  becomes  putrid  and  poisonous  ;  "'^^^''Tfi  '°.^  *''l  ">»»•  f  "•™">?J7_«"'if. 
butts  almost  always  near  privies,  imbibing  every  '?  "'"*''*  atmosphere  within  them  urMrt  «Ad- 

noxious  exhalation.' "  •"••    1°  ""'k^"  *t  !;  "i"?^  *?  ?*?S**^ 

where  two  children  had  lately  had  typhus^  10 

Such  a  state  of  things  was  disgraceful,  not  people  slept  at  night ;  the  aUowanoe  fcr  «Mk 

only  to  this  city,  but  to  the  country,  and  being.  ~co"Ung  to  measurement  120  onbiofcat; 

t     i        jf^v'Tjii*             iji        'x  a  space  utterly  incompatible  with  health.     Iiaw 

he  hoped  their  Lordships  would  arrive  at  a  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  j^^^^  ^^^re  crowded,  containing  18 

detormination  not  to  allow  the  Session  to  or  30  people." 

close  without  enterinir  heart  and  soul  into  „, .                 ^           , .                  a  .>         » 

a  determination  to  put  an  end  to  it  for  I'"^''"  *  fa^o""We  representation  of 

erer.     He  would  remind  their  Lordships  *«  ^wellrngs  in  many  parts  of  London, 

that  the  city  of  Paris  stood  much  better  in  ^e  would  now  pass  on  to  a  famous  place, 

this  respect  than  did  London.     The  late  <>»" ^"^  l^?'^  »    1"^^  Z  ^™"^' 

king,  Louis  Philippe,  paid  great  attention  '^*"•«,/'l«  ^f^"  ^ere  .^"J**  »;«'  •  ""My 

to  this  matter,  and  very  much  had  been  *»•*,.«"  Y  "**?"*''*  ditch,  of  a  most  di^ 

done  towards  supplying  the  people  of  Paris  «"«*'"«  description,  from  which  the  people 

with  water.     He  had  not  Vent  water  to  ^.1!  f^Pf"^^.  **•  '^T  *H*  ''*»n.'^ 

the  tops  of  the  houses,  but  tanks  were  ^'^/^f  «|eansmg  and  cooking.     It  wu 

very  liberally  supplied  with  water  filtered  ®^*^^  ^"*^ 

from  the  Seine,  and  in  almost  every  street  "  M*°y  privies  overhang  the  stream,  and  I  saw 

a  good  allowance  was  to  be  obtained,  so  *  large  quantity  of  excrement  lying  on  the  mud ; 

•  jjwit  «  u    »»w^     »o   vy  uc  vuiniu^,   ov  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^j^    ^nd  groeu,  and  pouonom  gu 

that  he  believed  he   might  safely  assert  ^^s  bubbling  up  on  the  surfiuM.    I  found  oa  tb 

that  the  people  of  Paris  were  in  respect  and  a  subsequent  visit,  that  many  of  the  poor  an 

of  this  necessary  of  life  in  a  condition  fifty  "^111  compelled  to  use  and  even  drink  this  honiUy 

per  cent  better  than  the  large  majority  of  P^")!^  ^*^®'''  "^^^^  ?^^J^  a  supply  firom  the 

1^1^ ^  1^   ^r   T  -  J           rr     •            'J  public-houses,  or  from  the  charitable  sopply  Bfo- 

the  people  of  London.     Having  said    so  ?ided  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.^dK 

much  relative  to  the  supply  of  water,  be  who  acted  as  medical  inspector  during  the  oholam. 

would  now  direct  their  Lordships'  atten-  Some  of  the  poor  people  stated,  that  on  oomplain- 

tion  to  the  state  of  the  courto  and  alleys  ing  to  their  Undlord  of  the  want  of  a  proper  sap- 

of  London,  and  the  condition  of  the  dwell-  Plj;i^^^orh'fo^tf^^^^                                ~ 

ing-houses  contained  in  them.     In  1848,  ^^ 

in  anticipation  of  cholera,  a  report  was  He  would  now  introduce  their  Lordships 
made  by  Mr.  Grainger  upon  this  subject;  to  the  state  of  the  Potteries  at  Kentingtoo, 
and,  before  referring  to  that  report,  he  which  abounded  in  piggeries,  and  where, 
would  just  observe,  that  if  any  difference  in  a  pond  called  *'  the  Ocean/'  every  kind 
existed  in  the  state  of  matters,  he  believed  of  abomination  was  collected,  and  sent 
it  was  that  they  were  worse  now  than  forth  the  most  offensive  smell.  At  another 
then,  the  warnings  of  cholera  having  been  place  in  Kensington,  called  Jennings*- 
disregarded.  Mr.  Grainger,  in  this  report,  gardens,  the  state  of  the  privies  was  de- 
says —  clared  to  be  so  horrible  as  to  defy  deserip- 

"Tho  uniform  evidence  of  every  medical  man  *^^°-  ^  ^'^^  "^^^^  ^  ^«  P*^*  **  ^" 

engaged  during  that  period  (1840-1849),  whether  stated — 

as  an  inspector,  visitor,  or  Poor  Uw  surgeon,  »  Some  time  since  a  public  privy  was  provided, 
showed  that  in  all  parts  of  the  metropolis  the  but  it  is  in  a  most  disgnMefol  state.    The  whok 
dwellings  of  the   indurtnous  classes  were  in   a  area,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  was  deeply  ooverai 
most  deplorable  condition  ;  that  they  were  filthy,  with  excrement,  and  emitted  so  fool  a  sten^  a 
unwholesome,   and   neglected;    that  they  were  neariv  to  induce  vomiting.    To  this  place,  and  i 
deficient  in  all  the  arrangements  demanded  by  this  horrible  sUte.  men.  women,  and  childrai  ai 
decency,  comfort,  and  health  ;  that  there  were  in  compelled  to  retort  in  common.     •The  deal 
many  localities  houses   utteriy  unfit  for  human  from    cholera,'   says    Blr.  Woodoook«   •  in  tlw 
habitation  ;  that  the  water  supply  was  miserable,  buildings  were  about  30  dnring  the  abort  tiw 
both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  the  priries  foul  was  there.* " 
and  overtlowing,  and  the  scavenging  grossly  neg- 
lected ;  and  that,  as  the  direct  obnscquenos  of  all  But,  in  refermce  tO  this  plteo,  the  tdv 
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tage  of  a  slight  attempt  at  something  like 
remedial  measures  was  seen,  for  it  was 
staled,  as  a  consequence  of  the  adoption 
of  sanitary  measures,  that  disease  instantly 
abated.  There  was  one  other  place  well 
worthy  of  their  Lordships'  consideration, 
because  of  the  great  number  of  victims 
that  it  furnished  to  the  demon  of  ty- 
phus feter — ^he  meant  Tindal's-buildings 
and  Pheasant-oourt,  Gray's-inn-Iane.  He 
had  last  year,  in  consequence  of  the 
Tery  strong  statements  which  he  had  seen 
relating  to  this  locality,  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  go  and  see  the  place  himself; 
aad  he  could  safely  say  that  what  he  saw 
more  than  bore  out  the  description  which 
he  would  now  submit  to  their  Lordships; 
and  it  was  the  more  remarkable,  because 
it  was  not  at  first  sight  a  neighbourhood 
that  struck  one  as  peculiarly  filthy.  It 
was  a  narrow  court,  and  the  pavement  was 
tolerable;  and  it  was  only,  in  fact,  by  going 
into  the  houses  that  the  extent  of  the  evil 
could  be  understood;  and  their  Lordships 
would  well  believe  what  he  stated  when  he 
mentioned  that  in  one  of  these  houses  not 
fewer  than  twenty  cases  of  cholera  had 
taken  place.  Here  was  a  description  given 
by  a  medical  gentleman  of  by  no  means 
one  of  the  worst  houses  : — 

"  Tho  interior  generally  is  dirty,  and  requires 
efficient  limewashing;  the  privy,  as  is  usual  in 
these  buildings,  is  placed  in  the  cellar  :  on  de- 
•cending  the  stairs  a  foul  privy  stench  was  per- 
oeiyed,  and  which  must  pervade  the  house ;  the 
floor  of  the  cellar,  being  beneath  the  level  of  the 
main  sewer,  cannot  be  drained,  and,  to  rectify 
this,  the  occupier  has  dug  a  hole  close  to  the  water- 
butt  to  receive  the  filthy  liquid,  and  which  ho  can 
only  get  rid  of  by  baling.  In  one  corner  of  the 
cellar  lay  a  heap  of  dust,  cabbage-leaves,  and 
other  refuse,  at  least  half  a  cartload  in  amount, 
and  which,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  dustmen, 
had  been  accumulating  since  Christmas.  From 
the  privy  a  short  drain  leads  directly  into  the  main 
sewer,  and,  as  there  is  no  trap  or  other  contrivance, 
the  foul  sewer  air  must  be  continually  pouring  into 
the  house.  Close  to  this  horrible  privy  stands  the 
water>butt  for  the  supply  of  twenty  persons,  un- 
covered and  open  at  the  top,  and  thus  allowing  the 
water  to  absorb  the  poisonous  gases  incessantly 
escaping  at  the  privy ;  the  butt  itself  is  so  decayed 
that  the  water  leaks  away,  to  remedy  which  do* 
feet,  as  the  landlord  will  do  nothing,  the  poor 
woman  of  the  house  has  provided  a  small  old 
tub." 

He  could  say,  in  addition  to  this  statement, 
that  there  were  many  parts  of  this  locality 
so  utterly  filthy,  ana  the  effect  of  the 
gases  was  so  overpowering,  that  into  them 
he  could  not  go,  and  therefore  could  not 
submit  them  to  personal  inspection;  it  was 
impossible  to  endure  the  intensity  of  the 
horrible  stench  that  prevailed.   Now,  these 


were  not  by  any  means  isolated  cases. 
They  were  fair  representative  instances, 
and  he  would  undertake  to  show  that  what 
he  had  stated  was  true,  not  only  in  respect 
of  one,  two,  or  three  hundred,  not  of  one 
or  two  thousand  of  houses,  but  of  several 
thousands,  and  of  several  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  population.     But  there  were 
nuisances  of  another  description  to  which 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  their  Lordships' 
attention.     The  air  of  London  was  in  a 
state  of  constant  and  increasing  pollution, 
not  only  from  the  enormous  mass  of  cess- 
pool matter  which  accumulated  within  and 
around  houses  in  consequence  of  defective 
house  drainage,  but  also  from  the  noxious 
processes  and   manufactures   which  were 
carried  on,  without  control  or  regulations 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  town,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  densest  portions  of  its  popu- 
lation— from  the  bone-boiling  and  fat- boil- 
ing operations  of  Lambeth  and  Kensing- 
ton;   from   the  manure  manufactories  of 
Whitechapel,   Southwark,  Lambeth,   and 
other  districts;  from  the  manure-heaps  of 
scavengers*  and  nightmen's  yards,  where 
the  refuse  of  2,000,000  of  people  was  col- 
lected and  hoarded  until,  by  various  pro- 
cesses, all  of  which  involved  decomposition 
and  the  evolution  of  poisonous  gases,  this 
seething  mass  of  filth  was  brought  to  what 
was  considered  a  fit  state  for  sale  and  re- 
moval; and  from  the  like  abominations  of 
laystalls,  knackers'  yards,  cowhouses,  and 
piggeries,  and  nuisances  of  other  descrip- 
tions in  every  variety.  One  of  the  abomina- 
tions to  which  he  had  just  referred  consisted 
of  a  large  pond,  three-quarters  of  an  acre  or 
an  acre  in  extent,  into  which  was  thrown  the 
contents  of  the  cesspools  of  a  great  part  of 
the  neighbourhood,  where  it  was  kept  for  a 
length  of  time,  and  baked  into  cakes  and 
exported.     The  complaints  of  the  people 
round  about  were  numerous,  and  one  man 
was  so  powerfully  affected  with  the  gas 
that  he  was  killed  outright.     Scarcely  a 
day  passed  without  appeals  from  private 
individuals  or  local  officers,  from  a  clergy- 
man or  a  medical  man,  for  interference  to 
abate  the  stench  in  houses,  or  to  check  the 
progress  of  some  frightful  local  epidemic 
which  was  raging  in  dwellings  closest  to 
those  hotbeds  of  disease.     These  processes 
might  be  necessary;  but  what  he  protested 
against  was,  their  being  permitted  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  very  heart  of  the  popula- 
tion.    Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  of- 
fensive than  some  of  these  processes,  and 
the  houses  near  them  were  never  free  from 
fever.    Sometimes  there  had  been  in  these 
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localities  a  sudden  outbreak  of  disorder, 
caused  perhaps  by  a  change  of  the  wind, 
by    which  fifty    or  sixty  children    in  the 
workhouse  were  struck  down  in  one  night, 
in  consequence  of  the  effluvia  being  driven 
upon  them   from   these   abominable   pre- 
mises.    And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  disgusting  processes  were  not, 
many  of  them,  carried  on  by  Englishmen, 
but  by  foreigners,    who   came    here,  be- 
cause  in    no    other    country    in    Europe 
would  they  be  allowed  to  carry  on  such 
processes.     At  Paris,  for  example,  such 
disgusting  processes  would  not  be  toler- 
ated for  a  day;  but  they  were  allowed  to 
come   to   this    country  and    pursue  theii* 
operations  without  question,  though  proved 
to  be  detrimental  to  the  health  of  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  popula- 
tion living  within  the  sphere  of  their  influ- 
ence.   Nor  in  this  enumeration  was  it  right 
to  omit  the  smoke  nuisance — that  everlast- 
ing source  of  the  thickness,  darkness,  and 
filth  of  the  London  atmosphere;  that  nui- 
sance which  the  experience  of  towns  more 
properly  manufacturing,  and  especially  the 
experience  of  many  of  the  largest  fuel-con- 
suming factories,  showed  might,  without 
inconvenience,  without  loss,  and  even  with 
pecuniary  gain,  be  to  a  very  great  extent, 
prevented.     According   to   the   statement 
of   a  friend  of  his   own,  a  large   manu- 
facturer,   he    had  saved  in    fuel    no  less 
than    300^    in    the  course  of   one    year 
by  the  consumption  of  his  smoke.     Now 
as  to  the  consequences  of  this   state  of 
things,  it  was  impossible  to  go  frequently 
among  the  poor  of  this  metropolis  and  visit 
their  dwellings  without  seeing  the  pernici- 
ous effects,  both  physical,  moral,  and  so- 
cial, that  were  produced  among  those  who 
were  subjected  to  the  nuisances  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  describe.     As  to  the  moral 
consequences,  they  were  shown  in  the  dis- 
content, exasperation,  habits  of  drunken- 
ness, and  indifference  to  religion  but  too 
commonly  exhibited.     They  could  not  fail 
to  see  that  thousands,  male  and  female, 
young  and  old,  were  driven   to  the  gin- 
shop;   and   let   not   their   Lordships  visit 
them  with  too  severe  a  condemnation;  for 
in   the   depressing    influence    of    the   at- 
mosphere in   which  they  lived,   and   the 
misery  of  the  dwellings    in    which   they 
lived,   they   were  led   to  the   belief  that 
their    health   and  strength  could  only  be 
renovated    and    maintained    by    the    sti- 
mulating effects  of  gin  and  beer.    Anxious 
as  the  friends  of  these  people  were  to  pro* 
mote  their  improvement,  all  their  efforts 
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were  rendered  nugatory  by  ihe  circum- 
stances which  surrounded  them.  Educa- 
tion was  made  all  but  impossible — the 
missionary  was  baffled,  the  clergyman  and 
the  schoolmaster  rendered  well  nigh  useless. 
The  city  missionaries,  the  scripture  read- 
ers, the  district  visitors,  one  and  all,  said 
it  was  next  to  impossible  to  produce  any 
effects  on  such  persons,  and  that  if  such 
a  state  of  things  was  allowed  to  continue, 
we  should  never  cease  to  have  an  ignorant 
and  dissolute  population.  Now,  with  re- 
spect to  the  physical  effect  produced  by 
such  a  system.  An  inquiry  was  made  a 
short  time  ago  by  an  eminent  8urgeon» 
and  he  afterwards  accompanied  that  gen- 
tleman to  the  place  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
his  statement  by  personal  inquiry.  The 
examination  was  made  in  some  of  the 
courts  and  alleys  of  the  city  of  London 
to  ascertain  the  physical  and  moral  con- 
dition of  the  people  inhabiting  those  locali- 
ties. The  attention  of  the  gentleman  was 
addressed  principally  to  the  children,  be- 
cause when  they  were  affected  it  was  clear 
that  some  evil  influence  was  at  work.  He 
said — 

"  What  was  the  appearance  of  the  children 
brought  up  m  these  courts  and  alleys  f — In  gene- 
ral diminutive,  pale,  squalid,  sickly,  irritablo; 
I  rarely  saw  a  child  in  a  really  healthy  state  ;  the 
great  majority  had  suffered  from  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  or  some  other  disease  in  a  virulent  form, 
leaving  injurious  effects  upon  the  constitution, 
which  ultimately  end  in  death,  or  produce  a  debi- 
lity of  constitution  which  lasts  throughout  the 
whole  of  life.  What  was  the  physical  condition 
of  the  youth  of  these  courts  ? — Stunted  in  their 
growth,  of  cadaverous  aspect,  generally  with  an 
appearance  of  having  themselves  suffered  from 
disease.  I  was  at  first  often  suprised  at  the 
large  stature  and  broad  frame  of  the  parents, 
compared  to  the  squalid  appearance  of  their  chil- 
dren and  the  diminutive  size  of  the  youth  of  both 
sexes;  but  I  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  parents  had  come  from  the 
country,  where  they  were  bom.  Thus,  in  Sweet- 
applc-court,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  I 
found  that  of  the  86  fathers  and  mothers  of  &mi- 
lies  there,  35  were  born  in  London,  and  51  in  the 
country.  There  was  generally  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  country  and  town  people ;  the 
latter  were  smaller  and  less  fully  developed  than 
the  country  people.  I  was  sometimes  able  to  pre- 
dicate from  the  appearance  of  the  inmates,  where 
they  had  been  born.  What  were  the  people's  own 
accounts  as  to  the  prevalent  state  of  health  ? — I 
was  rather  surprised  to  find  that,  unless  they 
were  at  the  time  actually  suffering  from  sickness, 
they  did  not  themselves  complain  of  the  un- 
healthiness  of  their  abodes ;  the  feeling  seemed 
to  be,  that,  being  obliged  to  live  there,  they  would 
make  the  best  of  it.  Others,  indeed,  appeared  to 
have  been  accustomed  to  these  foul  smells,  and 
did  not  associate  them  with  any  ill  health.  It 
was  principally  people  who  came  from  the  country 
who  complained  of  these  bad  smells.   I  found  that 
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ihe  mamifaeturing  districts;  and  that  the 
amount  of  salubrity,  and  the  contrary, 
were  in  proportion  to  the  crowded  state  of 
the  population,  the  great  extent  of  the 
towns,  and  the  want  of  a  free  circulation 
of  air.  The  speech  of  his  noble  Friend 
appeared  to  him  to  have  fallen  short  of 
that  which  the  great  attention  he  had  paid 
to  the  subject,  gave  their  Lordships  the 
right  to  expect.  The  noble  Earl  had  been 
satisfied  with  showing  the  existence  of  a 
great  evil,  and  had  not  gone  on  to  show 
what  remedies  might  be  applied,  or  in  what 
degree  the  Government — he  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  was  not  speaking  of  the  present 
Government,  because  it  had  been  in  power 
only  a  very  short  period,  but  of  preceding 
Governments,  or  preceding  Parliaments — 
had  failed  to  give  their  attention  to  this 
moat  important  subject,  or  to  introduce  a 
measure  for  the  purpose  of  abating  these 
evils,  which,  perhaps,  after  all,  no  human 
legislation  could  altogether  do  away  with. 
He  rejoiced  that  the  noble  Earl  had  seen 
the  propriety  of  altering  the  terms  of  his 
Motion;  because  it  would  certainly  have 
been  his  duty,  and  he  thought  he  had  the 
eoncurrence  of  the  House,  to  have  offered 
his  opposition  to  his  noble  Friend's  pro- 
position as  it  originally  appeared  on  the 
notice  paper,  namely,  an  Address  to  the 
Crown,  praying  Her  Majesty  to  take  steps 
to  permit  the  metropolis  to  be  no  longer 
excluded  from  the  advantages  of  the  Gen- 
eral Board  of  Health.  Now,  such  a  notice 
at  that  would  have  implied  that  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  some  obstacle  had  been 
thrown  in  the  way  of  Parliament,  and  that 
the  Legislature  had  been  prevented  adopt* 
ing  measures  which  it  might  consider  ex- 
pedient. Now,  he  asked  how  far  his  noble 
Friend  had  proceeded  in  his  recommenda- 
tions for  remedying  the  evils  of  which  he 
justly  complains?  He  was  quite  aware 
that  his  present  Motion  was  not  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Board  of  Health  Act 
to  the  metropolis;  but  a  few  days  ago  that 
was  his  proposition,  and  that  which  he 
(the  Earl  of  Derby)  complained  of  was, 
that  whereas  on  a  former  occasion  he  had 
a  definite  remedy,  and  pointed  out  a  spe- 
cific course  to  cure  the  evils,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  he  was  satisfied  with  laying 
before  their  Lordships  the  evil,  without 
even  suggesting  the  slightest  legislative 
means  for  remedying  or  mitigating  it.  He 
confessed  he  was  somewhat  surprised  at 
the  course  his  noble  Friend  had  taken, 
he  being  an  active  Member  of  a  Board 
apeeially  charged  with  the  administration 


concerning  the  health  of  the  country,  and 
which  had  recently  signed  a  report,  which 
had  been  placed  in  his  (the  Earl  of  Derby's) 
hands  since  he  entered  the  House,  dated 
the  30th  March,  and  which  Board  were 
constantly  considering  and  suggesting  such 
means  as  to  their  judgment  seemed  expe- 
dient for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the 
evils.  With  his  noble  Friend  and  the 
other  Commissioners  there  was  associated 
the  noble  Loi*d  at  the  head  of  the  Board 
of  Works  (Lord  J.  Manners);  and  yet  he 
believed  the  Motion  his  noble  Friend  gave 
notice  of  on  a  former  occasion,  as  well  as 
the  Motion  he  had  made  that  night,  was 
made  without  any  consultation  with  the 
noble  Lord.  He  said,  then,  he  should 
have  objected  on  a  former  occasion  to  the 
proposition  of  his  noble  Friend,  partly  on 
technical  grounds  to  the  form  of  the  Mo- 
tion, and  partly  because  he  thought  after 
what  had  formerly  taken  place,  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  place  the  metropolis  under 
the  control  of  the  Board  of  Health.  That 
proposition  had  been  raised  by  successive 
Administrations,  and  it  had  been  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  successive  Par- 
liaments, and  the  object  had  been  anxi- 
ously sought  for  by  successive  Ministers. 
He  saw  a  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of 
Carlisle)  who  was  very  anxious  to  intro- 
duce a  measure  of  this  particular  nature; 
but  he  found  the  objections  were  insuper- 
able, and  he  was  obliged  nominally  to  post- 
pone it,  but  really  to  abandon  it.  A  noble 
Duke  whom  he  saw  on  the  cross  benches 
(the  Duke  of  Newcastle),  in  a  discus- 
sion which  took  place  on  the  subject, 
said  something  to  this  effect — that,  look- 
ing at  the  variety  of  interests  and  the  im- 
mense masses  of  people  which  had  to  be 
dealt  with,  he  was  no  more  inclined  to 
place  the  metropolis  under  the  supervision 
of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  than  he 
was  to  place  under  it  the  cities  of  Paris  or 
Vienna.  Therefore,  he  (the  Earl  of  Derby) 
was  less  surprised  at  his  noble  Friend 
abandoning  the  intention  of  bringing  for- 
ward his  first  proposition;  but  he  must  say 
he  had  left  a  great  void  in  his  case  when 
he  laid  down  a  principle  which  had  been 
assented  to  by  successive  Parliaments  in 
successive  years — that  a  great  evil  requires 
to  be  effectually  dealt  with — and  did  not 
give  their  Lordships  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
perience and  advice  as  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  remedy  was  to  be  sought.  He 
admitted  that  the  prominent  causes  of  dis- 
ease, and  a  great  portion  of  suffering,  in 
the  metropolis,  were  those  to  which  the 
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years  ago  30  eases  of  fever  occurred,  and 
tiz  deaths ;  alarm  was  excited,  the  cause 
discovered;  500  cubic  yards*  equal  to  400 
tons,  of  cesspool  matter  were  removed,  and 
then  all  was  well.  But  while  the  courts 
and  aUeys  are  decimated  year  by  year, 
no  one  is  moved :  all  is  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course,  partly  because  one-half  of  the 
world  knows  nothing  on  the  subject,  and 
partly  because  the  other  half  assumes  all 
to  be  irremediable  ;  and  yet  these  evils 
are  as  preventible  in  the  lanes  and  alleys 
as  they  are  in  the  better  localities.  It  has 
been  the  desire  and  effort  of  a  band  of  men 
throughout  the  country  to  prove  these 
facts,  and  give  effect  to  their  proof.  Our 
night  of  toil  has  been  long,  but  we  trust  it 
is  drawing  to  a  close ;  and  to  hasten  that 
happy  consummation,  and  institute  sound 
measures  for  the  benefit  and  safety  of  a 
great  mass  of  the  working  people,  I  now 
earnestly  request  the  interposition  of  your 
Lordships.  I  move  the  House  to  resolve, 
"  That  the  Sanitary  State  of  the  Metro- 
polis requires  the  immediate  Interposition 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government." 

The  Archbishop  of  CANTERBURY 
said,  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  philanthropy  of  the  noble  Earl  who  had 
given  up  so  much  time,  and  had  practised 
so  much  self-denial,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
tering upon  one  of  the  most  painful  pur- 
suits that  could  be  undertaken.  It  was 
unnecessary  for  him  to  enter  upon  the  pain- 
ful details  which  the  noble  Earl  had  placed 
before  the  House;  but  he  should  be  unfaith- 
ful as  regarded  that  large  community  by 
which  he  was  more  immediately  surrounded, 
and  which  in  some  degree  he  represented  in 
that  House,  if  he  did  not  add  his  testimony 
to  the  correctness  of  what  the  noble  Earl 
had  stated  in  reference  to  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  Lambeth.  The  localities  whore 
during  tho  recent  visitation  of  the  cholera, 
mortality  and  sickness  might  be  expected  to 
prevail  to  the  greatest  extent,  were  so  well 
known  that  it  was  almost  possible  to  lay  them 
down  distinctly  on  the  map.  Great  efforts 
had  been  made  to  ameliorate  these  evils;  but 
though  much  had  been  done,  the  difficul- 
ties to  be  overcome  had  been  found  so 
great  that  nothing  short  or  legislative  inter- 
ference would  effect  any  satisfactory  and 
permanent  improvement.  The  moral  and 
religious  consideration  of  the  question  was 
even  more  distressing  than  the  physical  as- 
pect. The  Government  had  made  great 
exertions  for  the  education  of  the  people; 
but  their  physical  condition  opposed  an  im- 
passable obstacle  to  the  benefits  of  educa- 
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tion;  and  if  the  evils  now  complained  of  w«« 
removed,  it  would  contribute  not  only  to  the 
improvement  of  the  health  of  the  people, 
but  also  to  the  promotion  of  their  monds. 
Much,  beyond  question,  might  he  done  in 
a  very  material  point  of  view  by  attending 
to  the  health  and  cleanliness  of  the  poor; 
but  he  doubted  whether  the  religioua  Mid 
moral  results  produced  would  not  be  liill 
more  beneficial  and  salutary. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  that  many 
of  the  details  brought  forward  by  his  noble 
Friend  were  no  doubt  details  of  the  most 
painful  interest,  and  were  on  a  sobject  to 
which,  in  a  very  worthy  manner,  he  had 
devoted  much  time  and  attention ;  bat  he 
was  afraid  that  he  had,  after  all,  in  entering 
upon  these  details,  merely  elucidated  thoee 
well-known     and     universally   reoogniaed 
truths,  which — he  hoped  the  noble  Earl 
would  not  consider  he  used  any  offensive 
term — were,  in  fact,  truisms,  namely,  that 
in  proportion  as  you  promote  ventilation, 
drainage,  and  the  removal  of  nnisanoea,  in 
such  proportion  will  the  health  of  the  po- 
pulation and  the  average  longevity  be  aug- 
mented.   It  did  not  require  the  facts  whioh 
the  noble  Earl  had  laid  before  the  House 
to  satisfy  their  Lordships  that  a  country 
life  was  more  wholesome  than  the  life  of  a 
population  pent  up  in  populous  cities  and 
great  crowded  towns.      He  confessed  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  imagine  where  that  peeu- 
liar  district  was  to  be  found,  to  whicn  his 
noble  Friend  had  adverted,  where  the  ave- 
rage of  deaths  in  the  year  amounted  to 
1. 10  per  cent,  because  if  that  were  the 
state  of  the  population  in  any  particular 
district,  that  district  must  exhibit  such  mar- 
vellous salubrity  that  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  living  within  it  must  attain  the 
age  of  75  years.     Two  per  cent  of  deaths 
would  indicate  that  the  average  duration 
of  life  among  the  population  was  50  years, 
and  1^  per  cent  would  indicate  that  the 
average  period  of  existence  was  75  years-^ 
that  is,  provided  the  inhabitants  are  bom, 
remain,  and  die  in  the  district;  for  the  cal- 
culation was  good  for  nothing  if  the  dis- 
trict were  one  in  which  the  people  did  not 
permanently   remain,  or  with  respect  to 
which  any  large  amount  of  emigration  was 
carried  on,  either  from  or  into.     He  was 
not  going  to  enter  into  any  statistics  upon 
the  subject.     He  was  quite  ready  to  admit 
it  to  be  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  po- 
pulation were  more  healthful  and  long-lived 
in  the  country  than  in  towns;  and  the  dif- 
ference of  salubrity  applied  not  only  to  the 
metropolis,   but  also  to  lai^  towna  ifi 
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ibe  mamifaeturing  districts;  and  that  the 
amount  of  salubrity,  and  the  contrary, 
were  in  proportion  to  the  crowded  state  of 
the  population,  the  great  extent  of  the 
towns,  and  the  want  of  a  free  circulation 
of  air.  The  speech  of  his  noble  Friend 
appeared  to  him  to  have  fallen  short  of 
that  which  the  great  attention  he  had  paid 
to  the  subject,  gave  their  Lordships  the 
right  to  expect.  The  noble  Earl  had  been 
satisfied  with  showing  the  existence  of  a 
great  evil,  and  had  not  gone  on  to  show 
what  remedies  might  be  applied,  or  in  what 
degree  the  Government — he  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  was  not  speaking  of  the  present 
Government,  because  it  had  been  in  power 
only  a  very  short  period,  but  of  preceding 
Governments,  or  preceding  Parliaments — 
had  failed  to  give  their  attention  to  this 
most  important  subject,  or  to  introduce  a 
measure  for  the  purpose  of  abating  these 
evils,  which,  perhaps,  after  all,  no  human 
legislation  could  altogether  do  away  with. 
He  rejoiced  that  the  noble  Earl  had  seen 
the  propriety  of  altering  the  terms  of  his 
Motion;  because  it  would  certainly  have 
been  his  duty,  and  he  thought  he  had  the 
eoncurrence  of  the  House,  to  have  offered 
his  opposition  to  his  noble  Friend's  pro- 
position as  it  originally  appeared  on  the 
notice  paper,  namely,  an  Address  to  the 
Crown,  praying  Her  Majesty  to  take  steps 
to  permit  the  metropolis  to  be  no  longer 
excluded  from  the  advantages  of  the  Gen- 
eral Board  of  Health.  Now,  such  a  notice 
as  that  would  have  implied  that  on  the 
part  of  the  Grown  some  obstacle  had  been 
thrown  in  the  way  of  Parliament,  and  that 
the  Legislature  had  been  prevented  adopt- 
ing measures  which  it  might  consider  ex- 
pedient. Now,  he  asked  how  far  his  noble 
Friend  had  proceeded  in  his  recommenda- 
tions for  remedying  the  evils  of  which  he 
justly  complains?  He  was  quite  aware 
that  his  present  Motion  was  not  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Board  of  Health  Act 
to  the  metropolis;  but  a  few  days  ago  that 
was  his  proposition,  and  that  which  he 
(the  Earl  of  Derby)  complained  of  was, 
that  whereas  on  a  former  occasion  he  had 
a  definite  remedy,  and  pointed  out  a  spe- 
cific course  to  cure  the  evils,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  he  was  satisfied  with  laying 
before  their  Lordships  the  evil,  without 
even  suggesting  the  slightest  legislative 
means  for  remedying  or  mitigating  it.  He 
confessed  he  was  somewhat  surprised  at 
the  course  his  noble  Friend  had  taken, 
he  being  an  active  Member  of  a  Board 
specially  charged  with  the  administration 


concerning  the  health  of  the  country,  and 
which  had  recently  signed  a  report,  which 
had  been  placed  in  his  (the  Earl  of  Derby's) 
hands  since  he  entered  the  House,  dated 
the  30th  March,  and  which  Board  were 
constantly  considering  and  suggesting  such 
means  as  to  their  judgment  seemed  expe- 
dient for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the 
evils.  With  his  noble  Friend  and  the 
other  Commissioners  there  was  associated 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Board 
of  Works  (Lord  J.  Manners);  and  yet  he 
believed  the  Motion  his  noble  Friend  gave 
notice  of  on  a  former  occasioo,  as  well  as 
the  Motion  he  had  made  that  night,  was 
made  without  any  consultation  with  the 
noble  Lord.  He  said,  then,  he  should 
have  objected  on  a  former  occasion  to  the 
proposition  of  his  noble  Friend,  partly  on 
technical  grounds  to  the  form  of  the  Mo- 
tion, and  partly  because  he  thought  after 
what  had  formerly  taken  place,  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  place  the  metropolis  under 
the  control  of  the  Board  of  Health.  That 
proposition  had  been  raised  by  successive 
Administrations,  and  it  had  been  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  successive  Par- 
liaments, and  the  object  had  been  anxi- 
ously sought  for  by  successive  Ministers. 
He  saw  a  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of 
Carlisle)  who  was  very  anxious  to  intro- 
duce a  measure  of  this  particular  nature; 
but  he  found  the  objections  were  insuper- 
able, and  he  was  obliged  nominally  to  post- 
pone it,  but  really  to  abandon  it.  A  noble 
Duke  whom  he  saw  on  the  cross  benches 
(the  Duke  of  Newcastle),  in  a  discus- 
sion which  took  place  on  the  subject, 
said  something  to  this  effect — that,  look-  , 
ing  at  the  variety  of  interests  and  the  im- 
mense masses  of  people  which  had  to  be 
dealt  with,  he  was  no  more  inclined  to 
place  the  metropolis  under  the  supervision 
of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  than  he 
was  to  place  under  it  the  cities  of  Paris  or 
Vienna.  Therefore,  he  (the  Earl  of  Derby) 
was  less  surprised  at  his  noble  Friend 
abandoning  the  intention  of  bringing  for- 
ward his  first  proposition ;  but  he  must  say 
he  had  left  a  great  void  in  his  case  when 
he  laid  down  a  principle  which  had  been 
assented  to  by  successive  Parliaments  in 
successive  years — that  a  great  evil  requires 
to  be  effectually  dealt  with — and  did  not 
give  their  Lordships  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
perience and  advice  as  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  remedy  was  to  be  songht.  He 
admitted  that  the  prominent  causes  of  dis- 
ease, and  a  great  portion  of  suffering,  in 
the  metropolis,  were  those  to  which  the 
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selected  bj  them,  and  were  responsible  to 
tbem.  Did  bis  noble  Friend  propose  to 
introduce  tbe  macbinerj  of  tbat  Act  into 
the  metropolis y  and  to  leave  it  to  the  op- 
tion of  parties  and  of  districts  to  say  whe- 
ther they  would  have  the  General  Health 
Act  in  force  or  not?  If  so,  they  would 
have  to  leave  the  elections  of  the  officers, 
the  management  of  the  drainage,  and  the 
removal  of  nuisances  in  the  hands  of  tho 
parochial  authorities  of  London.  Was  that 
the  plan  of  his  noble  Friend  ?  His  noble 
Friend  made  no  sign. 

The  Eabl  of  SHAFTESBURY  was 
quite  ready  to  answer  his  noble  Friend's 
question.  His  Resolution  did  not  say  one 
word  respecting  the  Board  of  Health  ;  it 
only  says  that  '*the  sanitary  state  of  the 
metropolis  is  one  that  demands  the  inter- 
position of  the  Government.''  Had  he 
brought  forward  the  Motion  of  which  he 
gave  notice  originally,  his  intention  was  to 
put  the  metropolis  on  precisely  the  same 
footing  as  any  other  large  town  in  the 
kingdom,  which  was  not  the  case.  Any 
town  in  the  country  could  petition  to  be 
placed  under*the  Health  of  Towns  Act,  but 
the  metropolis  could  not ;  and  all  he  had 
contemplated  was  to  put  the  metropolis 
on  the  same  footing  as  any  other  large 
town. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  must  say  that 
his  noble  Friend  had  given  a  very  candid 
answer  as  to  what  his  intention  was ;  but  it 
was  clear  that  his  noble  Friend,  although 
he  had  altered  the  shape  of  his  Motion, 
had  not  altered  his  views  of  what  was  ex- 
pedient to  he  done,  and  that  he  wished  to 
apply  the  Health  of  Towns  Act  to  the 
metropolis,  provided  the  parishes  applied 
to  be  placed  under  its  provisions.  The 
elections  to  offices  would,  of  course,  be 
also  under  the  control  of  the  parishes,  and 
there  would  be  this  necessary  corollary, 
that  there  would  be  an  independent  action 
upon  the  sewers  of  the  metropolis  on  the 
part  of  each  individual  parish.  This,  then, 
was  his  noble  Friend's  mode  of  meeting 
the  difficulties  that  had  been  suggested  ; 
but  those  difficulties  had  been  felt  to  be  so 
insuperable  that  every  Government  had 
abandoned  the  design  of  including  the  me- 
tropolis in  the  Health  of  Towns  Act. 
Was  there  any  desire  for  such  a  Bill? 
Had  any  parish  in  London  petitioned  to  be 
placed  under  the  general  Act  ?  And,  if 
all  the  parishes  in  London  had  petitioned 
to  be  placed  under  that  Act,  would  the  in- 
dependent action  of  all  be  a  beneficial 
mode    of    carrying    out  what   his  noUe 


Friend  wished  ?  If  this  were  not  done* 
then  they  must  fall  back  upon  a  OoTem* 
ment  Board,  which  would  be  charged  with 
powers  for  levying  an  immense  amount  of 
rates,  and  which  would  interfere  with  the 
domestic  concerns  of  every  individual  in 
the  metropolis  in  such  a  way  that  public 
feeling  would  revolt  against  the  asaamp- 
tion  of  such  powers.  He  trusted  that  he 
should  not  be  misunderstood,  and  aap- 
posed  to  be  depreciating  the  importance 
of  the  object  his  noble  Friend  sought  to 
obtain  ;  but  he  did  think  that,  consideiiDg 
his  noble  Friend's  experience,  their  Lord- 
ships had  a  right  to  expect  that  he  would 
not  have  been  satisfied  with  affirming  an 
abstract  proposition  that  the  question  called 
for  the  immediate  interference  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  The  subject  had  re- 
ceived the  attention  of  Parliament  for 
several  years,  and  his  noble  Friend  ought 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  calling  upon  their 
Lordships  to  affirm  an  abstract  resolution 
of  this  kind.  Occupying  the  position 
which  his  noble  Friend  did,  both  officially 
and  personally,  he  would  have  dealt  with 
the  matter  with  more  advantage  to  the 
cause  which  he  advocated  to  their  Lord- 
ships, if  he  had  placed  on  the  table  a  BOl, 
that  might  have  been  discussed,  to  carty 
out  that  particular  remedy  which  his  noble 
Friend  thought  best  adapted  to  meet  the 
case.  He  would  not,  as  he  had  said  al- 
ready, dispute  the  importance  of  the  objects 
which  his  noble  Friend  had  in  view, 
though  he  might  object  to  the  use  of  the 
words  "  immediate  interposition  **  in  the 
Motion  of  his  noble  Friend.  The  interpo- 
sition of  the  Government  in  such  a  matter, 
to  be  effective,  must  be  careful  and  well 
considered ;  it  must  also  be  real  and 
prompt. 

"  If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  weli 
If  it  were  done  quickly." 

But  to  call  upon  the  Government  for  im- 
mediate interposition  in  a  matter  that  had 
puzzled  Parliament  for  ten  years,  was  some- 
what unreasonable.  Still,  so  anxious  waa 
he  not  to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
so  useful  an  object,  that,  protesting,  to  a 
certain  degree  against  the  words  with  re- 
gard to  immediate  interposition,  he  yet 
wished  to  acknowledge  the  great  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  and  the  desirableness 
of  dealing  with  it  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
was,  therefore,  not  his  intention  to  oppose, 
or  to  call  upon  their  Lordships  to  oppose, 
the  Resolution  which  his  noble  Friena  had 
laid  on  the  table^  that  the  present  sanitary 
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stftte  of  the  metropolis  was  sach  as  de- 
manded immediate  interposition. 

LoKD  BEAUMONT  thought  the  nohle 
Barl  (theEarl  of  Shaftesbury),  had  attempt- 
ed to  prove  too  much,  for  though  he  had 
not  bj  any  means  overstated  the  evils  occa- 
sioned by  interment  in  towns  and  by  want  of 
drainage,  yet  he  had  unintentionally  over- 
coloured  considerably  the  defects  of 'water 
supply  in  the  metropolis,  and  had  also  stated 
as  laots  reports  which,  from  evidence  be- 
fore him,  he  could  not  admit  to  be  entirely 
correct.  Take  the  New  River  district  for 
instance.  Out  of  86,000  houses,  not  more 
than  2,000  houses  were  without  a  sufficient 
supply.  There  was  ample  evidence  before 
their  Lordships  to  prove  that  the  water 
companies  were  willing  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  improve  the  supply  and  quality  of 
water.  Every  one  admitted  the  advantages 
of  having  a  supply  of  pure  water;  but  he 
had  not  heard  any  practical  plan  suggested 
better  than  the  one  adopted  by  the  existing 
water  companies.  All  the  schemes  that 
had  been  brought  forward  by  the  Board  of 
Health,  had  been  found  either  to  be  defec- 
tive or  impracticable.  Besides,  it  had 
been  proved  by  competent  persons  that  the 
water  supplied  by  the  water  companies  was 
not  so  impure  as  asserted  by  the  noble  Earl. 
There  was  a  daily  and  an  abundant  supply. 
He  understood  the  noble  Earl  to  deny 
such  to  be  the  case;  but  it  seems  now  that 
he  wishes  to  intimate  that  he  was  misun- 
derstood, and  that  he  did  not  assert  that 
the  present  supply  of  water  was  deficient. 
If  that  were  so,  he  must  say  he  did  not 
think  the  noble  Earl  had  made  out  his 
case  against  the  water  companies. 

The  Earl  of  CARLISLE  felt  some  de- 
licacy in  presenting  himself,  even  for  a  few 
minutes,  to  offer  any  remarks  upon  the 
subject  which  had  been  so  very  impres- 
sively and  fully  brought  before  their  Lord- 
ships' notice,  because  he  could  not  but  be 
aware  that  the  late  Government,  of  which 
he  had  the  honour  of  being  a  Member, 
were  often  charged — and  perhaps  not  en- 
tirely unjustly  charged — with  some  short- 
comings and  deficiencies  respecting  legisla- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  the  public  health. 
He  was  fully  aware — and  every  one  who 
had  looked  into  the  subject  must  be  fully 
aware — of  the  extreme  difficulties  in  which 
the  whole  question  was  involved,  whether 
with  respect  to  the  interment  of  the 
dead,  the  supply  of  water,  or  the  man- 
agement of  the  sewers — such  difficulties 
as  must  almost  necessarily  present  them- 
seives  whenever  an  attempt  was  made  to 


deal  with  long-existing  interests,  and  where 
new  modes   of  operation,  under  ciroum* 
stances   which  were  calculated   to  excite 
dispute  and  doubt,  were  sought  to  be  in- 
troduced.    He  therefore  hoped  the  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government  would 
not  think  he  was  about  to  use  towards  him 
any  expression  of  disapprobation  or  of  dis- 
trust,  or  even  of  impatience,  with  respect 
to  the    proceedings    of  his    Government. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  the  danger  most  to  be 
guarded  against  was,  that  the  Government 
should  too  hastily  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
questions  brought  before  them,  and  thus 
arrive  at  an  imperfect  solution.     The  mea- 
sure now  before  the  other  House  respect- 
ing the   supply  of    water,   was  open  to 
doubt,  by  those  who  had  considered  the 
subject,  and  were  competent  to  pronounce 
an  opinion.     What  was  really  most  to  the 
purpose  now,  was  to  gain  the  attention  both 
of  the  public,  of  Parliament,  and  of  the 
Government,  to  the  very  critical  state  of 
things  which  at  the  present  time  existed. 
He  felt  that  perhaps  the  main  difficulty 
with  which  the  whole  question  was  beset, 
was  the  want  of  sufficient  leisure  on  the 
part  at  least  of  the  superior  departments  of 
Government  to  gain  the  necessary  know- 
ledge, and  to  give  the  necessary  consid- 
eration to  the  subject.     The  subordinate 
departments — those  which  were  specially 
charged  with  the  question,  especially  the 
General  Board  of  Health — ^had  no  doubt 
the  necessary  knowledge,  and  the  energy, 
and   the   will;   but   most  of  the   matters 
with  which  they  had  to  deal,   required — 
at  least  in  their  preliminary  stages — the 
sanction  and  the  guidance  of  the  Treasury; 
and  when  any  matter  for  new  legislation 
knocked  at  the  door  there  was  a  disposition 
— not  on  the  part  of  one,  but  of  all  Go- 
vernments— to  consider  it  as  a  very  impor- 
tunate intruder,  and  to  bid  it  go  about  its 
business.     He  thought,  however,  that  the 
knock  which  had  been  given  on  this  parti- 
cular subject,   had  been  so  loud,   and  so 
general,  as  to  compel  attention  and  con- 
sideration in  the  proper  quarter.     What 
he  chiefly  wished  was,  that  the  noble  Earl 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  should  give 
his  powerful  and  enlightened  mind  to  the 
subject;  and  no  one  would  rejoice  more 
heartily,  or  applaud  him  more  cordially, 
than  he  (the  Earl  of  Carlisle)  should,  if  the 
exertions  of  the  late  Government  in  the 
direction  of  sanitary  improvement  should 
be  eclipsed  and  put  to  shame  by  the  supe- 
rior zeal  and  efficiency  which  the  present 
Ministry  might  bring  to  bear  on  the  subject. 
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selected  hj  them,  and  were  responsible  to 
them.  Did  his  noble  Friend  propose  to 
introduce  the  machinery  of  that  Act  into 
the  metropolis,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  op- 
tion of  parties  and  of  districts  to  say  whe- 
ther they  would  have  the  General  Health 
Act  in  force  or  not  ?  If  so,  they  would 
have  to  leave  the  elections  of  the  officers, 
the  management  of  the  drainage,  and  the 
removal  of  nuisances  in  the  hands  of  tho 
parochial  authorities  of  London.  Was  that 
the  plan  of  his  noble  Friend  ?  His  noble 
Friend  made  no  sign. 

The  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY  was 
quite  ready  to  answer  his  noble  Friend's 
question.  His  Resolution  did  not  say  one 
word  respecting  the  Board  of  Health  ;  it 
only  says  that  ''the  sanitary  state  of  the 
metropolis  is  one  that  demands  the  inter- 
position of  the  Government."  Had  he 
brought  forward  the  Motion  of  which  he 
gave  notice  originally,  his  intention  was  to 
put  the  metropolis  on  precisely  the  same 
footing  as  any  other  large  town  in  the 
kingdom,  which  was  not  the  case.  Any 
town  in  the  country  could  petition  to  be 
placed  under*the  Health  of  Towns  Act,  but 
the  metropolis  could  not ;  and  all  he  had 
contemplated  was  to  put  the  metropolis 
on  the  same  footing  as  any  other  large 
town. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  must  say  that 
his  noble  Friend  had  given  a  very  candid 
answer  as  to  what  his  intention  was ;  but  it 
was  clear  that  his  noble  Friend,  although 
he  had  altered  the  shape  of  his  Motion, 
had  not  altered  his  views  of  what  was  ex- 
pedient to  he  done,  and  that  he  wished  to 
apply  the  Health  of  Towns  Act  to  the 
metropolis,  provided  the  parishes  applied 
to  be  placed  under  its  provisions.  The 
elections  to  offices  would,  of  course,  be 
also  under  the  control  of  the  parishes,  and 
there  would  be  this  necessary  corollary, 
Uiat  there  would  be  an  independent  action 
upon  the  sewers  of  the  metropolis  on  the 
part  of  each  individual  parish.  This,  then, 
was  his  noble  Friend's  mode  of  meeting 
the  difficulties  that  had  been  suggested  ; 
but  those  difficulties  had  been  felt  to  be  so 
iusuperablo  that  every  Government  had 
abandoned  the  design  of  including  the  me- 
tropolis in  the  Health  of  Towns  Act. 
Was  there  any  desire  for  such  a  Bill? 
Had  any  parish  in  London  petitioned  to  be 
placed  under  the  general  Act  ?  And,  if 
all  the  parishes  in  London  had  petitioned 
to  be  placed  under  that  Act,  would  the  in- 
dependent action  of  all  be  a  beneficial 
mode    of    carrying    out  what    his  noble 


Friend  wished  ?  If  this  were  not  done* 
then  they  must  fall  back  upon  a  OoTem* 
ment  Board,  which  would  be  charged  with 
powers  for  levying  an  immense  amount  of 
rates,  and  which  would  interfere  with  the 
domestic  concerns  of  every  individnal  in 
the  metropolis  in  such  a  way  that  public 
feeling  would  revolt  against  the  aBSomp- 
tion  of  such  powers.  He  trusted  that  he 
should  not  be  misunderstood,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  depreciating  the  importanee 
of  the  object  his  noble  Friend  sought  to 
obtain  ;  but  he  did  think  that,  considering 
his  noble  Friend's  experience,  their  Lord- 
ships had  a  right  to  expect  that  he  would 
not  havo  been  satisfied  with  affirming  an 
abstract  proposition  that  the  question  called 
for  the  immediate  interference  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  The  subject  had  re- 
ceived the  attention  of  Parliament  for 
several  years,  and  his  noble  Friend  ought 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  calling  upon  their 
Lordships  to  affirm  an  abstract  resolution 
of  this  kind.  Occupying  the  position 
which  his  noble  Friend  did,  both  officially 
and  personally,  he  would  have  dealt  with 
the  matter  with  more  advantage  to  the 
cause  which  he  advocated  to  their  Lord- 
ships, if  he  had  placed  on  the  table  a  BOl, 
that  might  have  been  discussed,  to  cany 
out  that  particular  remedy  which  his  noble 
Friend  thought  best  adapted  to  meet  the 
case.  He  would  not,  as  he  had  said  al- 
ready, dispute  the  importance  of  the  objects 
which  his  noble  Friend  had  in  Tiew, 
though  he  might  object  to  the  use  of  the 
words  "  immediate  interposition  *'  in  the 
Motion  of  his  noble  Friend.  The  interpo- 
sition of  the  Government  in  such  a  matter, 
to  be  effective,  must  be  careful  and  well 
considered ;  it  must  also  be  real  and 
prompt. 

"  If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
If  it  were  done  quickly." 

But  to  call  upon  the  Government  for  im- 
mediate interposition  in  a  matter  that  had 
puzzled  Parliament  for  ten  years,  was  some- 
what unreasonable.  Still,  so  anxious  was 
he  not  to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
so  useful  an  object,  that,  protesting,  to  a 
certain  degree  against  the  words  with  re- 
gard to  immediate  interposition,  he  yet 
wished  to  acknowledge  the  great  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  and  the  desirahlenen 
of  dealing  with  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Il 
was,  therefore,  not  his  intention  to  oppoM» 
or  to  call  upon  their  Lordships  to  oppoas^ 
the  Resolution  which  his  noble  Friona  hadt 
laid  on  the  table,  that  the  ] 
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state  of  the  metropolis  was  sncb  as  de- 
manded immediate  interposition. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  thought  the  noble 
Barl  (theEarl  of  Shaftesbury),  had  attempt- 
ed to  prove  too  much,  for  though  he  had 
not  bj  any  means  overstated  the  evils  occa- 
sioned by  interment  in  towns  and  by  want  of 
drainage,  yet  he  had  unintentionally  over- 
coloured  considerably  the  defects  of 'water 
supply  in  the  metropolis,  and  had  also  stated 
as  facts  reports  which,  from  evidence  be- 
fore him,  he  could  not  admit  to  be  entirely 
correct.  Take  the  New  River  district  for 
instance.  Out  of  86,000  houses,  not  more 
than  2,000  houses  were  without  a  sufficient 
supply.  There  was  ample  evidence  before 
their  Lordships  to  prove  that  the  water 
companies  were  willing  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  improve  the  supply  and  quality  of 
water.  Every  one  admitted  the  advantages 
of  having  a  supply  of  pure  water;  but  he 
had  not  heard  any  practical  plan  suggested 
better  than  the  one  adopted  by  the  existing 
water  companies.  All  the  schemes  that 
had  been  brought  forward  by  the  Board  of 
Health,  had  been  found  either  to  be  defec- 
tive or  impracticable.  Besides,  it  had 
been  proved  by  competent  persons  that  the 
water  supplied  by  the  water  companies  was 
not  BO  impure  as  asserted  by  the  noble  Earl. 
There  was  a  daily  and  an  abundant  supply. 
He  understood  the  noble  Earl  to  deny 
such  to  be  the  case;  but  it  seems  now  that 
he  wishes  to  intimate  that  he  was  misun- 
derstood, and  that  he  did  not  assert  that 
the  present  supply  of  water  was  deficient. 
If  that  were  so,  he  must  say  he  did  not 
think  the  noble  Earl  had  made  out  his 
case  against  the  water  companies. 

The  Earl  of  CARLISLE  felt  some  de- 
licacy in  presenting  himself,  even  for  a  few 
minutes,  to  offer  any  remarks  upon  the 
subject  which  had  been  so  very  impres- 
sively and  fully  brought  before  their  Lord- 
ships' notice,  because  he  could  not  but  be 
aware  that  the  late  Government,  of  which 
he  had  the  honour  of  being  a  Member, 
were  often  charged — and  perhaps  not  en- 
tirely unjustly  charged — with  some  short- 
comings and  deficiencies  respecting  legisla- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  the  public  health. 
He  was  fully  aware — and  every  one  who 
had  looked  into  the  subject  must  be  fully 
aware — of  the  extreme  difficulties  in  which 
the  whole  question  was  involved,  whether 
with  respect  to  the  interment  of  the 
dead,  the  supply  of  water,  or  the  man- 
agement of  the  sewers — such  difficulties 
as  most  almost  necessarily  present  them- 
MiTes  whenever  an  attempt  n^  made  to 


deal  with  long-existing  interests,  and  where 
new  modes   of  operation,  under  circum- 
stances  which  were  calculated   to  excite 
dispute  and  doubt,  were  sought  to  be  in- 
troduced.    He  therefore  hoped  the  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government  would 
not  think  he  was  about  to  use  towards  him 
any  expression  of  disapprobation  or  of  dis- 
trust, or  even  of  impatience,  with  respect 
to  the    proceedings    of  his    Government. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  the  danger  most  to  be 
guarded  against  was,  that  the  Government 
should  too  hastily  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
questions  brought  before  them,  and  thus 
arrive  at  an  imperfect  solution.     The  mea- 
sure now  before  the  other  House  respect- 
ing the   supply   of    water,   was  open  to 
doubt,  by  those  who  had  considered  the 
subject,  and  were  competent  to  pronounce 
an  opinion.     What  was  really  most  to  the 
purpose  now,  was  to  gain  the  attention  both 
of  the  public,  of  Parliament,  and  of  the 
Government,  to  the  very  critical  state  of 
things  which  at  the  present  time  existed. 
He  felt  that  perhaps  the  main  difficulty 
with  which  the  whole  question  was  beset, 
was  the  want  of  sufficient  leisure  on  the 
part  at  least  of  the  superior  departments  of 
Government  to  gain  the  necessary  know- 
ledge, and  to  give  the  necessary  consid- 
eration to  the  subject.     The  subordinate 
departments — those  which  were  specially 
charged  with  the  question,  especially  the 
General  Board  of  Health — had  no  doubt 
the  necessary  knowledge,  and  the  energy, 
and   the   will;    but   most  of  the   matters 
with  which  they  had  to  deal,   required — 
at  least  in  their  preliminary  stages — the 
sanction  and  the  guidance  of  the  Treasury; 
and  when  any  matter  for  new  legislation 
knocked  at  the  door  there  was  a  disposition 
— not  on  the  part  of  one,  but  of  all  Go- 
vernments— to  consider  it  as  a  very  impor- 
tunate intruder,  and  to  bid  it  go  about  its 
business.     He  thought,  however,  that  the 
knock  which  had  been  given  on  this  parti- 
cular subject,  had  been  so  loud,   and  so 
general,  as  to  compel  attention  and  con- 
sideration in  the  proper  quarter.     What 
he  chiefly  wished  was,  that  the  noble  Earl 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  should  give 
his  powerful  and  enlightened  mind  to  the 
subject;  and  no  one  would  rejoico  more 
heartily,  or  applaud  him  more  cordially, 
than  he  (the  Earl  of  Carlisle)  should,  if  the 
exertions  of  the  late  Government  in  the 
direction  of  sanitary  improvement  should 
be  eclipsed  and  put  to  shame  by  the  supe- 
rior zeal  and  efficiency  which  the  present 
Ministry  might  bring  to  bear  on  the  subject. 
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The  Earl  of  HARROWBY  was  con- 
vinced that  unless  the   attention  of  the 
country  could  be  constantly  kept  alive  to 
the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  evils  now 
in  existence  as  regarded  sanitary  matters, 
no  Government  would  ever  take  upon  them- 
selves to  overcome  the  vested   interests 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  improvement. 
He  was  afraid,  in  fact,  that  nothing  short 
of  another  cholera  would  do  it.    The  state- 
ment of  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Shaf- 
tesbury), he  (the  Earl  of  Harrowby)  hoped 
would  do  somewhat  of  the  same  service. 
Any  scheme,  to  be  efficient,  must  interfere 
BO  much  with  these  vested  interests,  that 
unless  the  public  were  fully  impressed  with 
the  absolute  necessity  of  action,  nothing 
would  be  done.      Now,  he  thought  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
had  magnified  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  improvement,  and  made  them  appear 
of    so  formidable   a  character,   that   the 
effect  of  his  speech,  he  feared,  would  be 
not  only  to  discourage  this  House  from 
interfering,   but  to   encourage   interested 
opposition.     The  noble  Earl  had  remarked 
upon   the   difficulty  of  dealing  with  this 
question  by  legislation,  in  consequence  of 
the  apathy  which  he  attributed  to  those 
whom  it  was  intended  to  benefit.     Now, 
it  was  not  the  apathy  of  the  lodgers  and 
occupiers   of  house   property  with  which 
they  had  to  contend,  but  it  was  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  owners,  whose  only  object  was 
to  make  the  uttermost  penny  of  their  tene- 
ments with  the  least  possible  outlay.     Par- 
liament was  not  asked  to  make  the  com- 
*munity  clean,  but  to  enable  them  to  make 
themselves  clean.     They  should  recollect 
that  the  question  at  issue  was  the  lives, 
the  mo;*al8,  the  habits  and  the  comforts 
of  two  and  and  a  half  millions  of  people; 
and  for  objects  like  these  difficulties  must 
be  overcome,  opposition  must  be  encoun- 
tered,   minor   objections    must    bo   disre- 
garded, or  nothing  effective  could  be  done. 
As   it   was,    the   position   of  things   was 
most  discouraging.     In  some  respects  it 
had  retrograded;  public  opinion  was  grow- 
ing   indifferent,    Governments  had  grown 
hostile,  the  vis  inertia  was  predominating, 
the  vested  interests  were  in  the  ascendant. 
In  the    matter  of  intramural    interments 
things  were  left  in  a  worse  position  than 
they  were  before;  the  Sewers  Commission 
was  paralysed  and  crippled;  the  prospect 
of  spring  water  for  the  metropolis  was  at 
an  end;    and  it  was  highly  necessary  that 
the  attention  of  the  public,  of  this  House, 
and  of  the  Government,  should  be  fixed 


upon  the  importance  of  the  questiony  and 
that  they  should  not  be  deterred  ^m 
grappling  with  it  by  interested  opposition. 
He  begged,  therefore,  to  thank  his  noble 
Friend  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  for  bring- 
ing forward  this  question  and  bringing  the 
alarming  facts  of  the  case  afresh  before 
the  public  eye;  and  he  hoped  that  it  wonld 
not  be  ineffective  towards  renewing  some 
degree  of  activity  and  inspiring  fresb  life 
into  the  proceedings  of  the  Government  on 
this  great  question. 

The  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE  was  sure 
the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  would 
forgive  him  for  saying  that  the  spirit  in 
which  he  seemed  to  have  commented  upon 
the  difficulties  of  this  question  would,  be 
feared,  have  a  tendency  to  increase  that 
want  of  attention  to  this  subject  which 
had  been  growing  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  mainly  in  consequence  of  what  bad 
been  alluded  to  by  the  noble  Earl  on  his  right 
(the  Earl  of  Carlisle)  the  want  of  perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject  on  the  part  of 
the  heads  of  the  Government.  This  was 
one  of  those  questions  upon  which  the 
public  must  take  a  great  interest  if  any 
effective  legislation  were  to  be  introduced 
into  Parliament;  they  must  be  convinced 
not  only  of  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
but  also  that  great  sacrifices  of  prejudice 
and  opinions  must  be  made  in  order  to  carry 
out  any  effectual  improvements  in  the  pres- 
ent system;  for  without  combined  action  no 
great  advantage  could  be  expected.  He 
should  have  rejoiced,  therefore,  if  the  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government  had 
given  rather  more  encouragement  to  the 
cause  of  sanitary  improvement,  and  had 
held  a  less  discouraging  tone  as  regarded 
any  future  exertions  in  that  direction. 
Though  he  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle)  did 
not  underrate  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  legislation,  he  thought  the  noble  Eaii 
had  in  many  respects  exaggerated  them, 
and  especially  he  had  done  some  harm 
by  urging  so  strongly  the  obstacles  which 
interpose  in  the  way  of  the  machinery 
by  which  this  measure  was  to  be  carried 
out.  No  doubt  there  were  great  diffi- 
culties, but  by  no  means  insuperable  ones; 
and  it  only  required  a  fixedness  of  the 
public  mind  upon  the  magnitude  of  the 
present  evils  to  cause  an  entire  agree- 
ment as  to  any  well-considered  measure 
which  might  be  brought  forward  by  the 
Executive.  The  noble  Earl  had  entirely 
misunderstood  what  had  taken  place  in  a 
previous  Session  with  reference  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  metropolis  under  the 
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jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Health.  The 
objections  then  raised  on  his  (the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's)  part  were  not  that  the  Gen- 
eral Board  of  Health  should  have  juris- 
diction over  the  metropolis,  but  that  the 
metropolis  should  be  included  in  the  same 
Bill  as  the  towns  in  the  country ;  and 
what  he  said  on  the  subject  was,  he 
believed,  this  —  that  he  had  been  most 
anxious,  in  the  first  instance,  to  include 
the  metropolis,  but  found  it  to  be  impos- 
sible, on  account  of  its  immense  magni- 
tude, and  he  therefore  wished  a  separate 
Bill  to  be  introduced  similar  in  principle  to 
the  general  Bill;  but  he  was  far  from 
wishing  not  to  place  it  under  the  General 
Board.  As  regarded  the  control  of  the 
sewers  of  the  metropolis,  which  was  vested 
in  a  Board  appointed  by  the  Crown,  al- 
though several  attempts  had  been  made  to 
remodel  that  Board,  and  the  number  of  its 
members  had  been  reduced,  first  from  500 
to  40  or  50,  and  afterwards  to  12,  some 
further  alteration  of  that  body  would,  he 
believed,  be  required  before  they  would  be 
enabled  to  carry  the  necessary  sanitary 
measures  into  full  and  fair  operation.  How 
was  it  now  constituted?  There  were 
among  its  members  several  distinguished 
individuals,  some  of  them  engineers  of  the 
highest  eminence  in  their  profession,  but 
whose  time  was  invaluable  to  them,  and 
from  whom  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
expect  such  attention  to  their  duties  as 
would  enable  them  to  be  effective  at  the 
Board.  Unless  the  number  of  members 
were  still  further  reduced,  say  to  three  or 
five,  who  must  be  a  paid  body,  he  was 
confident  the  important  functions  apper- 
taining to  the  Board  would  never  be  pro- 
perly discharged.  Unless  we  had  a  small 
paid  body  we  could  not  expect  them  to 
pay  that  attention  to  their  duties  which 
would  enable  them  to  oppose  the  jobbing 
tendencies  of  interested  individuals,  and 
to  carry  out  their  measures  effectually. 
The  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  greatly  overrated  any  opposition 
which  might  be  expected  from  those  for 
whose  benefit  sanitary  measures  were  in- 
tended. As  for  believing  that  any  opposi- 
tion would  be  made  by  the  poor  who  paid 
such  large  rents  for  their  miserable  hold- 
ings, he,  from  some  little  personal  expe- 
rience, entirely  disbelieved  any  such  thing. 
In  the  same  way  he  thought  the  noble 
Earl  had  discouraged  those  efforts  for  ex- 
tramural interments  which  never  could 
be  effected  by  any  private  companies. 
Again,  with  reference  to  the  water  com- 
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panics,  he  believed  that  question  might 
have  been  now  in  a  far  better  position  than 
it  was,  had  it  received  a  favourable  consid- 
eration from  the  Government.  He  did 
hope  that  the  noble  Earl  who  had  just  now 
thrown  some  discouragement  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  the  cause  of  sanitary  improve- 
ment in  the  public  mind,  would  take  an 
early  opportunity  in  another  Session  of 
Parliament  of  proving  that,  though  by  his 
words  now  he  had  not  answered  public  ex- 
pectation, he  was  willing  by  his  acts  then 
to  do  all  that  a  Government  could  do  in 
forwarding  this  great  object.  He  did 
hope,  too,  that  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury)  would,  in  the  next  Session, 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  pressing  the 
subject  again  on  the  attention  of  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY  ex- 
plained  that  he  had  made  no  complaint  as 
to  a  defective  supply  of  water,  but  he  had 
complained  of  its  bad  distribution.  He 
had  to  complain  also  that  the  noble  Earl 
replied  to  him  on  the  supposition  that  he 
had  made  a  Motion  which  he  did  not  make. 
The  noble  Earl  had  objected  to  the  pro- 
posed scheme  for  extramural  interments; 
but  he  was  satisfied  that  the  scheme  which 
had  been  proposed  would  be  found  prac- 
ticable, and  suited  to  the  object  to  be 
attained. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  thought  very  pos- 
sibly he  might  have  said  more  than  he  in- 
tended to  say,  if  it  were  conceived  for  a 
moment  that  he  denied  that  the  poorest 
classes  would  not  thankfully  accept  any 
remedies  which  might  be  placed  at  their 
command.  What  he  did  say  was,  that  in 
legislating  or  enforcing  cleanliness  upon 
any  district,  the  Government  had  to  con- 
tend against  the  apathy  and  indifference  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
district — meaning  by  that  a  large  portion 
who,  pecuniarily,  might  be  considered  to 
suffer,  and  who  regarded  that  pecuniary 
consideration  as  superior  to  the  advantages 
which  they  would  gain  by  the  change.  He 
hoped  it  would  not  be  supposed  that  he 
had  thrown  cold  water  upon  the  earnest  ef- 
forts of  the  noble  Earl;  but  he  was  anxious 
that  their  Lordships  should  not  hastily 
commit  themselves  to  the  Motion  of  the 
noble  Earl,  calling  for  the  immediate  inter- 
position of  the  Government;  and  he  had, 
therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  point  out 
the  difficulties  which  he  saw  in  seeking  to 
accomplish  an  object  which  he  was  sure 
even  his  noble  Friend  had  not  more  at 
heart  than  himself.     He  would  submit  that 
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if  the  noble  Earl  really  pressed  for  the 
adoption  of  his  Motion,  to  which  he  (the 
Earl  of  Derbj)  made  no  objection,  the 
words  **  immediate  interposition "  were 
stronger  than  their  Lordships  ought  to 
sanction,  and  that  his  noble  Friend  should 
snbstitute  either  the  "immediate  attention 
of  the  Government,"  or  "  the  interposition 
of  the  Government,"  to  which  there  could 
not  be  the  slightest  exception. 

The  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY  said, 
he  should  willingly  substitute  the  word 
•*  attention  "  for  that  of  •interposition." 

On  Question,  Motion  as  amended,  agreed 
to. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  April  29,  1852. 

MixuTBs.]  New  Writ. — For  the  County  of  Car- 
marthen, V.  the  Hon.  George  Rice  Trevor,  now 
Lord  Dynevor. 

PoBLio  Bills. — 1°  Patent  Law  Amendment; 
Episcopal  and  Capitular  Revenues,  <kc. ;  Regis- 
tration of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages. 

3°  Enfranchisement  of  Copyholds  ;  Repayment 
of  Advances  Acts  Amendment  (Ireland). 

UNSTAMPED  PUBLICATIONS— THE 
"HOUSEHOLD  NARRATIVE."  . 
Mr.  SCHOLEFIELD  was  anxious  to 
put  a  question  to  the  hon.  and  learned  At- 
torney General  in  reference  to  the  prose- 
cution instituted  by  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  against  the  Household  Narrative, 
and  the  steps  which  it  had  been  intimated 
would  be  taken  to  appeal  against  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  this 
case.  He  understood  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  by 
him  (Mr.  Scholefield)  on  a  former  evening, 
to  say  that  in  consequence  of  the  case 
having  been  argued  before  the  Court  as  a 
special  case,  he  could  not  go  for  a  writ  of 
error  upon  it,  and  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  the  case  argued  again.  Sub- 
sequently to  that  it  was  understood,  erro- 
neously as  he  presumed,  from  a  statement 
made  oy  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
in  answer  to  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  (Mr.  M.  Gibson),  that  his  in- 
tention was  changed  in  that  respect;  and 
inasmuch  as  uncertainty  as  to  the  intention 
of  the  Government  was  most  prejudicial  in 
this  matter,  perhaps  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  now  state  what  course 
he  intended  to  take  ? 

The  ATTORNEY    GENERAL   was 
obliged  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  for  giving 


him  the  opportunity  of  correcting  a  Tnisiin- 
derstanding  which  appeared  to  prevail  'm 
reference  to  his  answer  to  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester.  What  he  meant 
to  say  was  what  he  had  before  stated, 
namely,  that  the  case  of  the  Household 
Narrative  having  been  decided  on  a  special 
case,  agreed  to  between  the  parties,  no 
writ  of  error  could  be  brought  upon  it; 
but  that,  as  the  Court  of  Exchequer  had 
delivered  its  judgment,  not  unanimously, 
there  being  three  to  one  in  favour  of  the 
defendant;  and  his  predecessors  in  oflSoe 
having  been  of  opinion  that  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  Justice  Crompton  was  more  in  con- 
sonance with  the  law  than  those  of  the 
majority  of  the  Judges;  and  he  (the  At- 
torney General)  having  taken  the  matter 
into  his  consideration,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  law  was  in  an  unsatisfaotory  and 
unsettled  state,  and  that  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  the  opinion  of  another 
tribunal.  For  that  purpose  it  would  be 
necessary  to  institute  other  proceedings  in 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  where,  very  pro- 
bably, the  previous  judgment  would  be  con- 
firmed, and  then  the  matter  could  be  car- 
ried to  a  Court  of  Error,  where  it  would 
be  finally  decided. 

Mr.  bright  wished  to  know  if  in- 
structions  had  been  given  to  the  authorities 
at  Somerset  House  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  proceeding  with  the  writ  of  error 
immediately;  and,  if  not,  whether  other 
publications,  similar  to  the  Bousekold  Nar- 
rative, would  bo  allowed  to  circulate  un- 
stamped without  being  interfered  with  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  thought 
the  latter  part  of  the  question  called  for 
the  expression  of  a  legal  opinion  whether 
such  publications  wore  liable  to  the  stamp 
duty  or  not;  which  he  must,  at  all  events 
at  present,  decline  answering.  But  in  re- 
ply to  the  first  part  of  the  question,  he 
had  recommended  to  the  authorities  that 
proceedings  should  be  instituted  in  the  war 
he  had  stated,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  decision  of  a  Court  of  Error;  and  he 
had  no  doubt  that  in  a  very  short  time 
they  would  bo  taken. 

Mr.  HUME  would  remind  the  boo.  and 
learned  Gentleman  that  a  decision  had  al- 
ready been  given  in  favour  of  the  pub- 
lication— and  what  he  wanted  to  know 
was,  whether  until  the  point  of  law  was 
settled  on  appeal  in  error  from  that  deci- 
sion, publications  of  the  samo  nature  as 
the  Household  Narrative  would  bo  allowed 
to  circulate  unstamped  without  interfe- 
rence ? 
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The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  thought 
that  was  rather  a  question  for  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer ;  hut  he  should  think  until  the  law 
was  finally  settled,  no  interference  would 
take  place. 

Mr.  HUME  had  put  the  question  to  the 
right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  law  had  decided  that  the  puhlioation 
in  question  was  legal,  and  it  was  a  quihhle 
worthy  of  the  Government —  ['*  Order, 
order!"]  Yes,  he  said  it  was  a  quihble 
worthy  of  them  to  interfere  to  prevent  the 
oireulation'of  publications  declared  by  the 
Court  of  Law  to  be  legal  until  that  deci- 
sion was  set  aside.  He  wished  to  know 
from  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer  whether  he  would  allow  such  pub- 
lications to  continue  until  the  final  decision 
was  obtained  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  BXCHE- 
QUER :  As  a  general  rule,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  cannot  sanction  any  indulgence 
that  might  endanger  Her  Majesty's  Re- 
Tenue. 

Subject  dropped. 

EPISCOPAL  AND  CAPITULAR  REVENUES 
—CHURCH  EXTENSION. 

The  Marquess  of  BLANDFORD  rose 
and  said  :  Sir,  I  rise  in  accordance  with 
the  notice  on  the  paper  of  this  House, 
which  has  for  some  time  been  standing  in 
my  name,  for  the  purpose  of  moving  for 
leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  enable  Her 
Majesty  further  to  regulate  the  duties  of 
ecclesiastical  personages,  and  to  make 
better  provision  for  the  management  and 
distribution  of  episcopal  and  capitular  re- 
venues. And,  Sir,  if  ever  there  was  an 
occasion  when  it  was  necessary  for  the 
House  to  extend  its  accustomed  patience 
and  indulgence,  it  is  not  only  while  I  de- 
tail the  provisions  of  the  measure  which  I 
am  about  to  ask  for  permission  to  intro- 
duce, but  also  while  I  state  the  motives 
and  the  reasons  which  induce  me  now  to 
undertake  a  task  which  might  well  be  com- 
mitted to  older,  abler,  and  more  expe- 
rienced hands.  My  path  is  laid  in  the  re- 
gion of  possible  mistake  on  my  part;  but, 
Sir,  in  spite  of  the  many  difficulties  which 
may  well  be  supposed  to  wait  upon  the 
steps  of  a  private  Member  of  this  House  in 
bringing  forward  a  measure  which  ought 
to  have  emanated  from  a  Government, 
rather  than  from  an  individual,  there  are 
some  circumstances  which  contribute  to 
make  me  feel  that,  although  it  cannot  be 
ibe  lot  of  any  one,  howerer  disinterested 


bis  motives,  or  however  earnest  bis  desire 
for  his  country's  good,  to  submit  a  mea- 
sure in  every  respect  unobjectionable,  yet 
I  am  sure.  Sir,  the  high  sqbject  to  which 
I  am  about  to  address  myself  'will  gain  for 
me  an  attention  which  the  House  has  al- 
ready kindly  accorded  to  me  on  a  previous 
occasion;  and  I  may  even  cherish  a  hope 
that  such  a  response  will  be  elicited  to  my 
appeal,  both  in  this  House  and  out  of  doors, 
as  will  induce  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  give  some  promise  that  they  will  seri*- 
ously  consider  how  they  can  best  promote 
the  better  administration  of  that  Estab- 
lished Church  which  I  rejoice  to  think  is 
still  one  of  the  best  bulwarks  of  our  free 
institutions,  and  is  yet  associated  in  the 
hearts  and  homes  of  Englishmen  with  all 
that  is  time-honoured,  sacred,  and  revered. 
Sir,  it  is  impossible  that  I  can  forget  the 
more  than  looked-for  response  which  I  ob- 
tained from  the  House  last  Session  in  the 
endeavour  that  I  then  made  to  urge  as 
earnest  an  appeal  as  I  could  on  its  sense 
of  the  propriety  of  recognising  the  vast 
amount  of  spiritual  destitution  existing 
throughout  England  and  Wales.  I  need 
not  remind  the  House  that,  without  a  di- 
vision, they  adopted  an  Address  to  the 
Crown,  praying  Her  Majesty  to  take  into 
Her  gracious  consideration  the  spiritual 
destitution  of  the  country.  I  then  endea- 
voured. Sir,  to  show  how  wide  and  how 
general  was  the  destitution  of  which  I 
complained,  and  how  impossible  it  was  for 
the  Church  in  her  then  position  to  meet  it; 
and  I  made  some  propositions,  which  were 
drawn  from  reports  that  were  then  before 
Parliament.  And  although  what  I  then 
stated — as  I  must  freely  admit — did  not 
meet  with  a  universal  concurrence;  nor, 
indeed,  did  I  then  wish  to  pledge  the 
House  to  such  a  concurrence;  yet  what  I 
said  had  this  effect,  that  it  proved  our  sys- 
tem was  not  inert — that  the  resources  of 
the  Church  were  not  entirely  exhausted, 
but  that  they  only  needed  a  wise  and  judi- 
cious treatment  to  enable  her  to  expand 
with  a  power  commensurate,  in  some  de- 
gree, with  those  necessities  which  we  are 
bound,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  consider 
and  to  alWiate.  Well,  Sir,  the  answer 
which  Her  Majesty  returned  to  that  Ad- 
dress was  in  every  respect  most  satisfac- 
tory. Her  Majesty  commanded  the  Minis- 
ter through  whom  Her  gracious  Answer 
was  made,  to  inform  this  House  that  the 
attention  of  Her  Government  had  been  pre- 
viously directed  to  the  best  means  of  ren- 
dering the  resoureea  ni  Ae  EstaUiahed 
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Church  tuor^  «tv Juiut  lat  ncr*  *&riHi- 
to  Afford  \  5^/T'.«ir.-  :.?  \\n  r:»7"~ia-  -r^nt 

*  —  - 

of  the  j^'^v^  -.-  i-- r.ii"'i  i.'?!>  '"  t.rc*    i.ni 
that  tie  iivi«  31  ii'.  :*t  t^tu•vi   . 
eonll&l  ':'.ii^-::rrs?:y!i*    .i  li^  i.£!.':»ii:'T   .f  il 

this  iii^pora.-.^  '.*/'«-:.  '•"-=•1-  ^•.  I  li- 
mit that,  -^izAr^  ti.;i  :iT-..r.rT.":<[f2  i-l?:  i:«rf-  I 
am  mor*  ^sai.  ^f^cr  rrl^'-*In.zvi  -.  .it::- 
the  atteL".:'-.:!  vf  :!-?  H:--.t^  i.j-v..-  •.  :'i.* 
subject.  F'.r  r.T^Jr:"f.  I  isT^  l.^ILtz  i::^^ 
to  o?er  as  cj  cir:^?*?  t^  =.--ri  iii.ii* 
thou^t,  aad as €an:eK  I-: re  f.r  :!-£  \'l-z^:'- 
of  England :  bs:  I  carrr  v::h  n:e  '.le  r€- 
coliectioQ  of  what  cas  alrei'ir  taies  r!a«: 
and,  therefore,  I  feel  :bi:.  'ti  tLe  avcwal  I 
am  about  to  make  of  Terr  :2:p?rtact  pHs- 
ciples,  I  need  cot  sbr.Trk  :r:m  the  trial  to 
which  ther  will  be  sut -ected:  because.  Sir, 
I  am  conrinced  that  the  Uouse,  alire  with 
me  to  the  cr?  of  thousand*  of  mr  per- 
ishing feUow^ountrjmen,  will  acquit  me 
of  anv  rash  or  reckless  desire  uimeces- 
sarilv  to  disturb  our  existing:  laws  or  es- 
tablishea  institutions.  The  motives  which 
have  induced  mc  to  bring  forward  this 
measure  arc  twofold.  The  first  is,  the 
nceessitv  acknowledjsced  bv  all  of  enabling: 
the  Established  Church  to  extend  its  rami- 
fications through  the  whole  mass  of  our 
rapidly  increasing  population;  and  the 
second  is,  the  desire  to  remedy  the  abuses 
which  are  known  to  exist  in  the  Establish- 
ment, and  which,  though  less  than  might 
bo  anticipated,  considering  the  varied  state 
and  tho  complicated  nature  of  our  social 
relations,  are  yet  sufficient  to  elicit  sorrow- 
ful and  humiliating  confessions  from  many 
a  truo  friend  of  the  Church,  and  to  afford 
a  fair  mark  for  tho  sneers  and  sarcasms  of 
her  enemies.  If  wo  ask  whence  those 
abuses  originate,  wo  may  say  that  they 
proceed  from  a  want  of  sufficient  legisla- 
tion on  matters  of  this  nature ;  I  feel  that 
we  should  not  he  rendering  justice  to  those 
to  whom  the  administration  of  Church 
affairs  is  intrusted,  if  we  were  to  ignore 
the  exortions  they  have  made  to  remedy 
this  evil,  and  to  extend  tho  Establishment 
in  some  proportion  with  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing population.  But  tho  legislation 
has  been  always  tardy,  or  rather  it  has 
been  extorted  by  the  pressure  of  existing 
circumstances,  rather  than  framed  with  a 
view  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  future. 
Where  are  tho  Acts  of  Parliament — with 
the  single  exception  of  that  of  1843 — 
wbioh  can  be  said  to  have  had  consistent 
ligard  to  our  increasing  population  ?  That 
'iuM  of  1843  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  said 
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▼xs  jTXsSed  10  lay  the  foundation  of  ex- 
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v?Ti6{«£  nw^xjness  to  the  Chmcii.  If  ao, 
▼i»^r»  i'  'M  Ftmcture  that  ought  to  hare 
E.'.-:  iiariZL  :-ii«*d  upon  it  f  I  think  that  by  this 
tJm*  we  vc^iit  to  be  enabled  to  see  its 
}r:T.:>r::::cs,  ard  be  enabled  to  angnr  of 
iijf  fz:zr?  ftness  of  the  structure.  It  is 
ZjZZ  l  i.-e,  Therefore,  that  the  wants  of  the 
7e;Tl*-  V:!^  even  regard  to  the  memonr  of 
'ii'i^  wl:.  are  gone,  that  should  indnce  ns 
:-:•  v=race  in  this  inquiry.  If  we  tarn  to 
izzzLrT  ^olnx  of  view  we  see  that  br  our 
prc^^n:  arrangement  the  duties  imposed 
rp:-a  the  prelates  of  our  Church,'plaee  tbem 
in  a  position  where  those  duties  are  «ther 
ire  possible  to  be  discharged,  or  on  the 
other  hand  we  see  the  facilities  that  are 
a::orded  for  those  who  ou«:ht  to  be  excr- 
clsed  on  the  highest  and  noblest  duties  of 
the  Church,  to  be  weaned  from  those 
duties  bv  the  secular  cares  which  are 
imposed  upon  them.  I  shall  now  state 
to  the  House  the  course  which  I  propose 
to  pursue.  First,  I  shall  recall  to  the  re- 
collection of  Members  the  interest  which 
has  been  shown  by  Monarchs  and  Pariia- 
;  ments  through  a  long  period  with  regard 
to  all  matters  connected  with  the  Estab- 
;  lished  Church  of  the  country.  I  shall 
'  then  trace  the  course  which  the  Legisla- 
J  ture  has  adopted  to  remedy  recognised 
evils.  I  shall  turn  to  a  few  leading  points 
that  we  may  see  how  far  those  evils  still 
remain  unalleviated;  and  then  I  shall  state 
the  measure  I  propose,  which  I  trust  will 
be  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  ac- 
knowledged principles  that  were  adopted 
in  the  face  of  similar  circumstances.  True, 
I  might  have  adopted  a  different  course. 
It  would  have  required  but  a  small  amount 
of  labour  and  perseverance  to  have  laid 
before  the  House  an  array  of  figures  that 
would  have  aroused  the  spirit  of  the  public 
at  no  distant  day  to  secure  the  success  of 
some  such  measure.  But  I  prefer  a  dif- 
ferent method — I  would  rather  recall  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  bygone  in- 
terest that  was  taken  in  the  Church,  than 
by  any  distressing  statement  arouse  less 
tolerant  or  constitutional  feelings.  With 
regard  to  the  first  point,  it  would  he  an 
easy  matter  to  accumulate  ample  proofs 
from  the  records  of  our  Statute-book, 
showing  the  deep  interest  that  was  felt  hj 
successive  Sovereigns  and  Parliaments  in 
the  well-being  of  the  Established  Chureh. 
There  was  an  Act  in  the  21st  of  Henry 
VII.  which  was  enacted,  as  the  preamble 
states,  for  the  quiet  and  virtuous  increase 
and  maintenance  of  dirine  serrice,  and  for 
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the  teaching  and  preaching  of  the  word  of 
God.  Another  Act  was  passed  in  the 
reign  of  the  same  monarch  for  the  creation 
of  eighteen  suffragan  sees — an  Act  which 
has  never  since  heen  repealed.  In  suc- 
ceeding enactments  there  are  traces  of  the 
same  spirit :  thus,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
Acts  of  Charles  I.  declares  that  the  office 
of  the  ministry  is  of  so  great  importance, 
as  to  occupy  the  whole  man.  In  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  we  had  the  foundation  of 
the  Bounty  Board,  and  a  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  100,000^.  a  year; 
and  in  the  year  1711  the  Commons  of 
England  declared  their  opinion  that  the 
want  of  churches  greatly  contrihuted  to  the 
increase  of  schism  and  irreligion,  and  that 
they  would  not  fail  to  do  their  part  to  sup- 
ply that  defect,  notwithstanding  the  expen- 
sive war  in  which  they  were  engaged;  and 
they  placed  their  opinion  upon  the  Statute- 
book,  that  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain 
were  zealous  to  provide  a  supply  of  churches 
for  the  instruction  of  all  the  inhabitants 
in  the  true  Christian  religion  as  professed 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  established 
in  this  realm.  In  1724  his  Majesty  sent 
a  message  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
he  was  sensible  that  nothing  could  more 
engage  Almighty  God  to  send  down  a 
blessing  upon  his  Crown  and  people  than 
a  due  zeal  for  the  honour  and  service  of 
religion.  In  1818,  at  the  close  of  a  long 
and  protracted  struggle,  we  find  a  new 
enlargement  of  the  same  principle;  for  the 
evil  arising  from  the  spiritual  destitution 
of  the  country  is  one  of  the  calamities  for 
which  Parliament  engages  to  provide  a 
remedy.  In  the  same  year  was  afforded  a 
memorable  example,  both  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  and  in  the  response  of 
Parliament,  by  voting  one  million  of  money, 
that  there  was  a  determination  on  the 
part  both  of  the  nation  and  of  the  Sove- 
reign to  recognise  the  claims  of  the  Estab- 
lishment. In  the  provisions  of  that  Act 
we  trace  the  commencement  of  an  impor- 
tant principle  which  has  come  down  to  our 
own  day,  a  spur  to  private  benevolence, 
and  of  the  most  vital  consequence  to  our 
national  prosperity.  In  1835  a  Royal 
Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  effects  of  that  Commission  on  the  vital 
interests  of  the  Church  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, for  by  it  an  important  principle 
has  been  laid  down,  to  the  beneficial  ten- 
dency of  which  I  shall  afterwards  draw 
the  attention  of  the  House,  though,  per- 
haps, it  was  not  at  the  time  carried  out  to 


a  sufficiently  comprehensive  extent.  The 
principle  which  at  that  time  received  the 
sanction  of  Parliament  was  this — that  we 
might  amend  the  distribution  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Church,  always  having  regard 
to  the  sanctity  of  the  property  belonging 
to  the  Established  Church.  In  1838  a 
Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
leases  of  Church  property,  which  issued  in 
most  important  consequences.  In  1840, 
the  Act  passed  which  removed  all  obsta- 
cles to  Parliament  interfering  in  the  distri- 
bution and  arrangement  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Church.  In  1841  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford  to  revive  the 
ancient  spirit  which  animated  Parliament 
in  1818.  But  a  new  principle  had  been 
laid  down;  the  probable  value  of  Church 
property  had  been  by  this  time  discovered, 
and  in  1843  was  introduced  the  principle 
that  it  was  to  her  own  resources  that  the 
Church  must  look  for  the  means  of  her  fur- 
ther enlargement.  In  1847  the  claims  of 
the  increasing  population,  and  the  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  the  clergy,  were  recog- 
nised as  causes  for  the  increase  of  the 
Episcopate;  and  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  London,  who  was  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  declared 
what  were  the  new  sees  which  the  Com- 
missioners had  agreed  to  recommend — one 
to  relieve  York  and  Lincoln,  one  for  St. 
Albans,  Southwark,  and  Bodmin.  Thus 
the  increase  of  the  Episcopate  was  de- 
clared to  be  one  principle  of  the  extension 
of  the  Church.  Other  attempts  were  made 
to  induce  Parliament  to  consider  the  evils 
of  our  cathedral  establishments,  to  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  Church  property,  to 
rearrange  the  number  of  parishes,  and  to 
build  new  churches.  I  think  I  have  said 
enough  to  show  that  a  feeling  of  interest 
in  the  Established  Church  has  at  all  times 
entered  deeply  into  the  public  mind,  and 
I  am  sure  that  there  never  was  a  time 
when  the  reasons  were  more  urgent  than 
at  present  to  recommend  the  Established 
Church  to  the  reason  and  conscience  of 
the  nation.  Now,  in  marking  the  princi- 
ples that  have  been  adopted  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Church  reform,  let  me  first  of  all 
direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
steps  that  have  been  taken  with  regard  to 
the  commutation  of  tithes.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  evils  which  that  Act  was  intro- 
duced to  abrogate.  The  greatest  benefits 
that  might  otherwise  have  been  derived 
from  a  resident  ministry,  were  neutralised 
by  them,  till  by  the  btroduction  of  this 
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Act  an  effectual  bar  was  placed  to  all 
complaints,  and  the  property  of  the  pa- 
rochial clergj  was  placed  on  a  basis  where 
they  might  enjoy  it  unalloyed  by  odium 
and  misrepresentation.  That  Act  provided 
that  the  clergy  should  receive  their  income 
in  money  payments,  and  there  was  intro- 
duced a  third  party,  by  whom  the  reve- 
nues were  collected  and  paid  over  to  the 
clergy.  This,  I  think,  was  an  important 
principle,  and  one  which  I  believe  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  render  necessary 
to  carry  further  in  its  application.  I  shall 
pass  on  to  other  principles  which  were  dic- 
tated by  emergencies  as  they  arose :  those 
emergencies  consisted  of  wants,  and  of 
abuses.  The  abuses  consisted  of  the  enor- 
mous incomes  enjoyed  by  corporations, 
sole  and  aggregate;  of  sinecures  or  sala- 
ries attached  to  the  performance  of  ridi- 
culous and  unreal  duties,  while  many 
thousands  of  human  beings  were  totally 
unprovided  with  the  means  of  religious  in- 
struction on  the  part  of  the  Church,  and  a 
population  has  grown  up  around  us  un- 
cared  for  and  uninstructed.  Squalid  might 
be  their  lives,  and  dark  might  be  their 
end,  still  we  must  not  conceal  tho  truth 
that  the  Established  Church  was  there. 
But  she  had  not  learnt  to  sacrifice  her 
ease,  and,  therefore,  she  did  not  know  her 
power  to  reclaim.  The  Commission  pro- 
ceeded in  the  first  place  to  show  the  dis- 
proportion of  the  dioceses,  and  how  im- 
mense some  of  them  were — six  dioceses 
containing  on  an  average  840  benefices — 
and  then  they  proceeded  to  repartition  al- 
most the  entire  kingdom,  the  amount  of 
the  population  as  well  as  the  number  of 
the  clergy  being  taken  into  account  at  the 
distribution.  The  state  of  the  episcopal 
and  capitular  revenues  at  that  time  is  too 
well  known  for  me  to  detain  the  House 
with  them.  There  were  26  deans  and 
211  canons  enjoying  revenues  which  were 
returned  at  230,000^.  a  year,  and  there 
were  70  sinecure  rectories,  returned  at 
30,000^.  a  year;  revenues  amounting  in 
all  to  260,000^.  a  year,  to  which  there  at- 
tached either  no  duties,  or  such  as  were 
utterly  frivolous  or  imaginary.  Now,  for 
the  wants  of  the  Church.  It  appeared 
from  this  Commission  that  there  were 
3,200  livings  under  150/.  a  year,  and  the 
sum  that  was  required  to  raise  these  in- 
comes to  a  scale  fixed  by  the  Commission- 
ers was  estimated  by  them  at  279, 000^. 
a  year.  There  were  four  districts  in 
London,  with  an  aggregate  population  of 
166,000,  in  which  there  was  only  church 
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accommodation  for  l-20th  of  the  popula* 
tion  and  eleven  clergymen;  and  it  was  eal« 
culated  that  there  was  a  destitute  popular 
tion  of  1,000,000  souls,  for  whom  would  be 
required  279   ehurches.      Other  dioceses 
were  proportionately  in  want  of  church  ae- 
commodation,  to  the  extent  of  from  l»6th 
to  1-1 3th  of  the  population.     Another  and 
a  most  important  question  was,  how  to  pro- 
vide a  portion  at  least  of  the  279,000Z. 
which  was  required  for  the  wants  of  the 
working  clergy.      Then   it  was  that  the 
decanal  and  prebcndal  revenues  could  not 
be  overlooked,  and  accordingly  we  find  an 
act  of  the  Commission  suspending  60  oa» 
nons,  4  deans,  and  360  prebends,  whose 
united  revenues  amounted  to  130,0002.  a 
year.     Some  of  the  canonries  were  made 
useful  by  being  attached  to  professorships; 
others  to  the  beneficial  cure  of  souls;  but 
this  was  the  essential  fact,  that  the  hand  of 
the  law  was  not  withheld  from  the  eonstitu- 
iion  of  the  chapters,  but  it  gathered  their 
property,  and  Parliament  declared  that  the 
intentions  of  the  founders  of  these  instita« 
tions  were  no  longer  being  carried  out,  un- 
less  they  could  at  the  same  time  be  rendered 
conducive  to  the  extension  of  the  parochial 
establishment.   Before  1  proceed  to  the  rea- 
sons which  render  it  necessary  that  a  still 
further  appeal  should  be  made  to  Parlia- 
ment in  the  same  direction,  it  is  right  that 
1  should  glance  at  what  has  been  already 
done.      1  find  by  the  last  report  of  the 
Commissioners  that  they  have  constructed 
233  ecclesiastical  districts  out  of  the  funds 
which  have  been  placed  at  their  disposal, 
at  an  annual  charge  of  18,000/.,  and  that 
they  have  augmented  the  livings  of  820 
benefiees,  at  an  annual  charge  of  4d,000{. 
But  by  the  report  for  1835  it  appeared 
that  the  total  amount  of  augmentations  for 
benefices    that   was    then    required   was 
279,000/.  per   annum;   and  the  Commis- 
sioners there  make  this  remarkable  state- 
ment— they  say  it  must  at  once  appear 
obvious  to  every  one  how  desirable  it  is 
that  there  should  be  a  resident  incumbent 
on  every  benefice;  and  that  if  these  livings 
were  not  augmented,  the  accomplishment 
of  that  object  would  be  impossible.     The 
increase  of  the  population   that  has  oc- 
curred since  that  estimate  was  taken,  would 
probably  vary  the  estimates  if  the  inquiry 
were  again  gone  into;  and  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  estimate  would  not  now  fall 
much  short  of  300,000/.     Taking  into  ac 
count,  then,  all  that  the  Commissioners 
have  done,  and  the  sum  that  has   been 
expended  in  increasing  the  endowmeBte 
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of  imkll  liringa,  there  will  sttlt  remain 
200,0001.  ft  year  to  be  provided  for.  Witli 
regard  to  another  poiot,  let  me  repeat  nhat 
I  said  lut  fear  with  regard  to  the  extent 
of  the  dioceaei : — 
DioaoM*.      Benaflces.     Clergy.  Acrea. 

'Korwicb  ■ 
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3.182,650 

£lel«r 518  916  3,401,330 

WiDton Slfl  SOT  1,193,030 

In  districts  so  vast  as  these  it  is  impossible 
that  there  should  he  any  effectual  superin- 
tendence, and  accordingly  in  most  of  them 
tearcely  any  superintendence  is  even  af- 
fected. In  fifteen  of  the  principal  diocese.'^ 
of  Bngland  and  Wales,  I  shall  not  be  far 
within  the  mark  when  1  say  that  if  the 
bishops  of  ai.itecn  principal  dioceses  ih 
England  and  Wales  were  persanally  to  in- 
spect all  the  benefices  under  their  charge, 
it  could  only  he  dene  in  a  period  of  tinio 
varying  from  four  to  eight  years.  With 
reference  to  tho  church  accommodatioi 
qnired,  I  have  here,  Sir,  a  return  on  which 
great  retianeo  may  be  placed : — 


LIchSeld.... 
Llandaft .... 

OtfOTd 

RipoD 

Woreeiter.. 
WjDchcstcr . 
Glouceiter 
and  Briatol 

Obnter 

Ex«t«r 

Tork 

St.  Daiid'g.. 

Dnrtuun 

Loodon 


210 


75    I  1-3  to  i-ie 


Sir,  it  is  scarcely  necosaarj  to  enter  fur- 
ther into  these  subjecta;  yet  I  will  say  as 
to  the  want  of  church  accommodatiun  and 
of  clergy,  let  any  Member  take  up  the 
Cferpy  Lut.  and  allow  2,000  for  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  might  be  efliciently 
tupcriotended  by  a  clergyman,  and  if  he 
will  compare  iho  number  of  the  clergy  with 
the  population  of  any  of  our  great  towns, 
he  will  find  how  extreme  is  the  diapropor- 
tioQ  and  tho  deficiency.  Let  mo  also  point 
out  to  the  Uouae,  one  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture necessarily  leads  to  another.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  districts  that  were 
created  in  1843.  In  each  of  these  a  resi- 
dent clergyman  has  been  placed,  a  new  life 
haa  been  diffused,  and  consequently  new 


wants  have  been  felt.  I  have  in  tny  hand 
a  letter  from  an  incumbent  of  ooe  of  theio 
districts,  of  which  I  should  like  to  read  an 
extract  to  the  House : — 

"  The  population  an  ebm&f  ooltien,  quarrr- 
mn,  and  (ntall  Uctorj  operatiTes,  in  numMr 
3,711,  odIj  odd  geotlemnn  reaidcnt,  who  ia  m 
member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  wsi  not 
without  the  moat  perMTering  effort  during  the 
hut  Nven  year*  thxt  a  shurah  and  aohool  had 
been  provided  for  thia  people,  and  boneTolent 
peraona  in  different  parta  of  England,  Walea,  and 
America  have  contribnUid  towarda  tho  objecti, 
without  which  the  caM  wai  hopeleaa  ;  yet  the 
auiD  of  Ssnl.  rematna  a  debt  upon  these  building*, 
for  which  the  minialer  alone  ia  reaponsible.  I 
have  no  hoaae,  except  a  very  amail  cottage,  unfit 
indeed,  for  any  clergyman,  nor  doei  the  iwlgh- 
bourhood  aSbnl  any  better." 
Now  this  proves  how  inadequate  is  the  pro- 
vision that  has  been  made  for  these  dla- 
iricts.  Tho  clergyman  ia  a  man  of  sn- 
perior  education,  but  his  income  is  scarcely 
superior  to  tho  wages  of  a  mechanic.  He 
is  not  able  to  accomplish  the  objects  which 
he  sees  to  he  neceasary;  and,  dispirited  in 
mind  and  wearied  in  body,  he  looks  to  the 
only  source  that  can  give  him  an  increased 
endowment,  or  give  him  a  curate  which 
liig  own  means  are  not  able  to  provide.  I 
might  here  mention  to  the  House  ono  or 
tiro  points  with  regflrd  to  those  parishes 
whose  tithes  aro  held  by  chapters,  and  the 
inadequate  provision  that  has  been  made 
for  the  incumbents  of  those  parishes.  Let 
the  House  give  their  attention  to  this  state 
of  matters : — 

Great      For  the 
Tithes.    Incmbnt. 

Bristol   Chauldown  1,023  ...     88 

fJorwioh Aldoby 735  ...     Oi 

Sprouaton 730  ...    SI 

.St.  Paura  ...  Lingabury 600  ...     40 

Westmi niter.  Mnl too  633  ...    S3 

Worceater...  Bedwanline  133  ...    SO 

York Hornby     640..,     98 

Southwell  ...  Kneciall-with- 

BooghlOB 874  ...  100 

KJrklington  600  ...     49 

Wiudior South  Courtney  .  1,475  ...  14S 

St.GermaDS ),016  ...  150 

Froldeld   743  ...  123 

^hese  then  are  the  wants,  and  these  tho 
hueea,  of  the  Established  Church;  and  in 
ouea  of  the  most  thrilling  eloquence,  they 
uppcal  to  this  House  for  a  remedy.  Be> 
lieving,  as  I  do,  that  this  is  a  state  of 
tilings  which  lays  the  Church  by  law  es- 
tablished open  to  just  reproach,  I  proposo 
as  a  remedy,  a  still  further  eitonsioo  of 
those  groat  and  important  prineiplca  to 
n'hich  I  have  already  alluded.  My  propo- 
sition will  relate  to  the  constitution  of 
chapters,  to  the  formation  of  new  leei. 
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and  to  the  modification  and  management 
of  chuTfth  property,  for  which,  though  I  do 
not  say  that  I  can  assert  a  precedent,  yet 
I  believe  that  the  acts  of  this  House  have 
already  paved  the  way,  and  pointed  in  that 
direction.  But  first  let  me  point  to  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  chapters.  They 
were  originally  the  bishops'  councils,  as  is 
proved  by  the  following  extract  from  Burn: — 

"  Tho  surrender  of  the  lands  and  possessions  of 
the  dean  and  chapter  doth  not  dissolve  the  corpo- 
ration. This  was  declared  in  the  case  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Norwich,  who,  having  conveyed 
their  lands  to  King  Edward  VI.,  and  being  incor- 
porated anew,  had  their  lands  re*granted,  and 
made  a  lease  by  their  own  name,  and  it  was  ad- 
judged to  bo  a  good  lease,  because,  notwithstand- 
ing the  said  conveyance  of  lands,  the  old  corpora- 
tion of  King  Henry  VIII.  remained,  the  reason  of 
which  was  that  the  two  principal  ends  for  which 
the  deans  and  chapters  were  instituted  (the  first 
to  advise  the  bishop  in  spiritualities,  and  the 
second  to  restrain  him  in  temporalities),  might  be 
well  answered  by  them,  though  they  had  no  tem- 
poral possessions."  *'  By  degrees  the  dependence 
of  the  dean  and  chapter  on  the  bishop,  and  their 
relation  to  him,  grew  less  and  less,  till  at  last  the 
bishop  liath  little  more  left  to  him  than  the  power 
of  visiting  them,  and  that  very  much  limited. 
And  he  is  now  scarcely  allowed  to  nominate  half 
of  them  to  their  prebends  who  were  all  originally 
of  his  family." 

With  respect  to  the  duties  of  deans,  I  find 
that  the  dean,  by  the  43rd  canon,  was  ex- 
pected to  preach  not  only  in  that  church 
where  he  had  long  been  bound  by  law 
and  custom  to  officiate,  but  also  in  other 
churches,  and  especially  in  those  from 
which  the  chapter  received  their  rents  and 
profits.  I  leave  the  House  to  consider  how 
far  that  provision  is  now  carried  out  with 
respect  to  deans.  I  propose  by  this  Bill  that 
we  should  return  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
ancient  form,  and  that  the  bishop  should 
occupy  the  chief  position  in  tho  chapter  by 
becoming  both  bishop  and  dean;  and  that 
at  the  next  voidance  of  a  deanery  the  bi- 
shop should  become  both  bishop  and  dean; 
and  that  the  successor  of  the  bishop  should 
occupy  the  decanal  residence  and  reside  in 
the  cathedral  city.  I  believe  that  this  re- 
regulation  would  be  attended  with  great 
benefit.  It  would  place  the  bishop  in  a 
recognised  position  in  the  chapter,  with 
which  he  now  occupies  a  most  invidious 
position;  in  the  second  place,  it  would 
bring  him  within  easy  distance  of  his  pa- 
rochial clergy;  and,  in  the  third  place,  the 
sum  of  36,000?.  a  year  would  be  provided 
for  the  other  wonts  of  the  Church.  I 
propose  that  either  at  the  voidance  of  a 
deanery  or  before  it,  if  necessary,  steps 
should  be  taken  for  a  revision  of  th^  ^*a- 
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thedral  statutes,  and  that  tho  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  should  direct  inquiries  to 
be  made  as  to  the  value  of  all  sums  that 
have  been  left  for  educational  purposes  to 
the  cathedral,  with  the  view  of  having 
them  distributed  in  an  efficient  manner. 
One  of  the  leading  features  of  the  propo- 
sition is,  that  the  chapters  should  be  made 
useful  as  educational  establishments;  but 
the  House  will  see  that  it  is  impossible  with- 
out an  extended  knowledge  of  these  matters 
to  enter  minutely  into  the  question,  and 
therefore  I  propose  that  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  should  enter  into  a  careful 
inquiry  of  the  whole  subject,  and  where  it 
shall  appear  to  them  necessary,  to  extend 
the  form  of  the  statutes.  With  especial 
reference  to  these  objects,  then,  I  propose 
to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  sinecure  na- 
ture of  cathedral  appointments.  That  the 
offices  of  dean  and  canon  are  sinecures,  is 
proved  by  their  being  exempted  from  tho 
operation  of  the  law  against  pluralities, 
which  was  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  But  at  this  day,  when  every  en- 
dowment in  the  Church  is  of  special  value, 
and  nothing  can  be  thrown  away,  these 
sinecures  cannot  be  permitted  to  exist. 
By  the  Act  of  1840  it  was  enacted  that 
the  average  income  of  a  canon  should  bo 
from  500?.  to  600Z.  a  year.  This  may  bo 
supposed  to  be  a  reasonable  income  for  a 
clergyman ;  but  the  total  valuo  of  all  the 
benefices  held  by  the  canons  exceeds  the 
amount  of  the  canonrics  themselves ;  and, 
therefore,  the  question  presents  itself,  are 
both  these  sources  of  endowment  required 
for  the  same  person  ?  If  the  canonry  is  to 
be  united  to  a  benefice,  then  let  the  in- 
come of  the  benefice  form  the  endowment 
of  the  canonry,  and  let  the  endowment  of 
the  canonry  go  to  the  common  fund.  I 
propose,  therefore,  to  suppress  tho  canon- 
ries  which  are  not  now  united  to  professor- 
ships or  benefices;  leaving  two  canons 
residentiary  in  each  cathedral  and  the 
minor  canons  to  do  the  working  duties. 
I  do  not  propose  that  the  canonries  should 
be  entirely  extinguished,  but  that  the  sta^ 
tuto  of  1840  should  be  re-enacted,  which 
provided  for  the  suspension  of  canonries 
being  removed  from  them,  by  endowing 
them  with  a  benefice.  I  propose  that  a 
certain  number  of  benefices  should  be  se- 
I  lected  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
!  which  should  on  the  next  vacancy  be  united 
;  with  canonries,  and  that  the  canonries  and 
I  benefices  so  united  should  be  placed  in 
the  patronage  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
these  being  benefices  now  in  the  gift  of 
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any  eoclesiastical  corporation,  sole  or  ag- 
gregate; and  in  the  event  of  any  benefice 
being  so  chosen  which  is  now  in  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  I  propose 
that  the  patronage  of  canonry  to  which  it 
shall  be  united  shall  be  vested  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty. 1  propose  that  by  means  of  canon- 
ries  endowed  with  benefices  in  this  manner, 
the  number  of  the  canons  in  the  chapter 
should  be  increased  to  twelve.  With  re- 
gard to  the  duties  of  the  chapter,  I  must 
ask  the  House  again  to  recur  to  an  ancient 
precedent.  Burn,  speaking  of  the  ancient 
constitution  and  duties  of  chapters,  says — 

"  They  were  likewise  called  Decani  Christian- 
taiis,  because  their  chapters  w«rre  courts  of  Chris- 
tiAiiity  or  ecclesiastical  judicature,  wherein  they 
censured  their  offeuding  brethren,  and  maintained 
the  discipline  of  the  Church  within  their  own  pre- 
cincts." 

I  propose  to  return  in  a  manner  to  these 
precedeiHs,  and  for  these  purposes,  that 
the  chapter  shall  take  the  place  of  the 
Commission  now  appointed  by  the  Church 
Discipline  Act,  to  be  issued  by  the  bishop 
for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  preliminary 
inquiry  in  cases  of  ecclesiastical  offences ; 
and  that  if  in  any  case  the  chapter  consist 
of  less  than  five  members,  the  bishop  shall 
have  the  power  of  appointing  substitutes 
for  the  occasion.  These  are  the  modifi- 
cations which  I  propose  for  the  chapter: 
the  further  effect  of  which  will  be  that 
about  26,000^.  will  be  provided  for  the 
other  wants  of  the  Church,  making,  with 
what  I  have  before  alluded  to,  the  annual 
sum  of  very  nearly  60,000?.  per  annum. 
With  respect  to  the  important  point  of 
sees,  1  am  not  now  about  to  defend  the 
order  of  episcopacy,  for  I  am  not  now 
going  to  propose  its  institution  for  the 
first  time.  It  is  that  on  which  the  Church 
is  founded  ;  and  it  is  my  opinion,  and  one 
from  which  I  will  never  shrink,  that  in 
every  attempt  to  extend  that  Church,  we 
must  be  equally  careful  to  extend  the  epis- 
copate. To  act  otherwise,  would  not  be  to 
act  constitutionally.  We  must  endeavour 
to  impress  the  public  mind  with  a  sense  of 
its  utility  and  efficiency,  for  to  leave  it  in 
its  present  state  would  only  be  to  connive 
at  that  which  at  no  distant  day  may  be 
aroused  against  it — an  intolerant,  perhaps 
a  revolutionary,  feeling.  I  therefore  pro- 
pose as  a  first  step  towards  the  increase  of 
the  episcopate,  the  erection  of  two  new 
sees,  one  at  Westminster,  and  the  other  at 
Bristol.  I  propose  that  the  see  of  West- 
minster should  be  erected  on  the  voidance 
of  the  deanery,  and  that  the  bishop  should 


become  dean  and  bishop.  I  propose  that 
the  see  of  Bristol  should  be  again  severed 
from  that  of  Gloucester  on  the  voidance  of 
the  see  of  Gloucester,  and  that  on  the  void- 
ance of  the  deanery  of  Bristol  the  bishop 
should  become  both  dean  and  bishop.  This 
principle  I  should  hope  to  see  extensively 
carried  out ;  but  with  respect  to  other 
deaneries,  the  Bill  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  present  to  the  House  will  be 
merely  permissive.  It  enacts  that  hence- 
forth the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
should  lay  before  the  Queen  in  Council 
all  the  recommendations  and  memorials 
they  may  have  received  touching  the  divi- 
sion of  any  diocese,  and  that  upon  the 
voidance  of  that  see,  they  may  either 
themselves  proceed  to  divide  the  diocese, 
or  the  Queen  in  Council  may  direct  the 
diocese  to  be  divided.  I  have  thus  en- 
deavoured to  invite  the  expression,  on  the 
part  of  the  Church  generally,  of  an  opinion 
upon  the  matter,  and  to  provide  that  by 
this  means  relief  may  be  placed  within  her 
reach.  Well,  Sir,  I  propose  that  upon  the 
division  of  any  diocese  a  place  should  be 
selected  in  it  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  place  so  selected  should 
become  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese,  and 
that  the  incumbent  of  that  place,  provided 
that  an  arrangement  can  be  made  with  the 
patron  so  that  the  patronage  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  should 
become  one  of  the  canons  of  the  chapter; 
that  the  bishop  should  have  the  power  of 
nominating  the  incumbent  of  one  of  the 
benefices  in  the  diocese  to  a  canonry  in 
the  chapter,  provided  that  a  similar  ar- 
rangement can  be  made;  and  that,  under 
similar  circumstances,  a  certain  number  of 
livings  should  be  selected  by  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners,  which  upon  the  next 
voidance  should  be  permanently  united  to 
canonries,  and  placed  in  the  patronage  of 
the  bishop,  and  thus  a  chapter  should  be 
gradually  formed  around  the  bishop.  This 
is  the  proposition  that  I  have  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  erection  of  new  sees.  I 
must  now  make  a  very  brief  statement  with 
regard  to  endowments.  By  the  Act  of 
1840  it  was  provided  that  the  average  in- 
come of  every  dean  should  be  I,000Z.  a 
year,  with  some  exceptions  ;  and  that  the 
average  income  of  no  bishop  should  be 
under  4,2001,  The  principle  on  which  I 
have  proceeded  is,  that  the  income  of  any 
dean,  together  with  a  portion  deducted 
from  the  income  now  assigned  to  the  bi- 
shop of  any  see,  will  go  to  form  the  income 
of  the  new  see.     Proceeding  on  this  prin^ 
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oiple,  an  income  of  about  2,5002.  a  year 
will  be  provided  for  every  new  bishop;  and 
an  income  of  not  less  than  4,0002.  a  year 
will  be  left  for  every  bishop  of  an  old  see. 
The  calculation  proceeds  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  sixteen  or  eighteen  new  sees  will 
be  the  utmost  that  it  will  be  required  to 
erect,  and  the  sum  required  will  then  be 
about  40,0002.  a  year;  and  the  sum  pro- 
vided in  the  manner  before  described,  tak- 
ing the  income  of  the  deanery  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  income  now  assigned  to  the 
bishop  of  any  see,  in  the  sees  affected  by 
this  provision,  will  be  41,0002.  a  year,  so 
that  an  adequate  endowment  would  be  pro- 
vided. But  I  propose  further  to  limit  the 
income  of  certain  existing  sees.  I  pro- 
pose that  the  income  of  the  future  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  should  be  10,0002. 
a  year,  that  the  income  of  the  future 
Archbishops  of  York  should  be  8,0002.  a 
year,  that  the  income  of  the  future  Bishops 
of  London  should  be  6,0002.  and  that  the 
income  of  the  future  Bishops  of  Winchester 
and  Durham  should  be  5,0002.  The  re- 
sults will  then  stand  thus :  From  the  sus- 
pension of  thirty  deaneries  we  should  have 
35,5002.,  and  from  the  suspension  of  forty- 
six  canonries  26,5002.,  making  a  total  of 
62,0002.  Now  the  sum  required  for  the 
income  of  sixteen  now  bishops  is  40,0002. 
per  annum,  and  the  incomes  of  the  exist- 
ing prelates,  without  any  deduction  being 
made  in  them,  are  152,0002.;  but  the  in- 
come proposed  after  the  deduction  to  which 
I  have  adverted,  will  be  122,0002.,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  50,0002.,  so  that,  as  the  sum 
required  to  erect  new  sees  will  be  40,0002., 
10,0002.  will  be  required  from  some  source 
or  other.  That  is  provided  from  the  sus- 
pension of  canonries  and  from  other  por- 
tions which  are  taken  from  sums  accruing 
from  the  suspension  of  deaneries.  With- 
out wearying  the  House  with  these  calcula- 
tions, the  result  is  that  it  leaves  a  surplus 
of  27,0002.  a  year  to  be  applied  to  the 
general  purposes  and  wants  of  the  Church 
— very  indequate,  I  confess,  to  what  is 
wanted,  but  still  1  feci  it  is  something.  I 
now  come  to  the  last  part  of  the  measure 
that  1  have  to  propose  to  the  House,  and 
that  is,  as  I  have  no  doubt  hon.  Members 
will  anticipate,  the  transfer  of  the  manage- 
ment of  Church  property  to  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners.  If  1  needed  argu- 
ments for  this  step,  they  might  be  found, 
I  believe,  in  the  utter  unsuitablencss  of 
such  an  employment  as  the  management 
of  property  to  the  feelings  of  clergymen ; 
in  the  melancholy  state  of  many  cathedral 
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towns,  where  the  light  of  Christian  truth 
is  too  often  veiled,  and  the  character  of 
the  Christian  ministry  is  exposed  to  cod* 
tumely  and  reproach;  in  the  debates  which 
have  taken  place  in  this  House  on  matters 
connected  with  abuses  of  this  nature, 
which  have  spread  wide  their  influence  out 
of  doors,  and  have  agitated  the  publie 
mind  with  suspicion  and  distrust.  As  far 
as  the  purposes  for  which  the  Act  for  the 
Commutation  of  Tithes  was  introduced,  and 
as  far  as  the  manner  in  which  those  objects 
were  attained,  we  have,  I  think,  abundant 
precedent  for  what  I  have  to  propose.  But 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  case  will 
show  that  the  very  interests  of  the  pro- 
perty themselves  require  that  a  step  of  this 
naturd  should  be  taken.  I  need  scarcely 
remind  the  House  that  it  has  ever  been 
the  desire  of  the  Legislature  of  this  coun- 
try to  preserve  the  property  that  has  been 
held  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  as 
life  tenants  from  being  used  to  the  preju- 
dice of  their  successors;  but  a  fewinstancep 
(for  which  I  shall  ask  the  indulgence  of 
the  House  while  1  recite  them)  will  suffice 
to  show  how  far  these  attempts  have  met 
with  success.  There  are  a  certain  number 
of  Acts  which  have  at  various  times  passed 
the  Legislature  unperceived,  and  by  which 
large  portions  of  property  have  been  for 
ever  alienated  from  the  Church.  Now  I 
will  read  to  the  House  one  instance :  -— 

**  The  prebend  of  Tettenhall,  in  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Paurs,  had  leased  the  estate  under  his 
trust  for  three  lives,  at  the  nominal  rent  of  462. 
per  annum.  The  fine  received  for  this  lease  does 
not  appear,  but  it  is  stated  to  be  'large.'  The 
lease  was  the  property  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Fiti- 
roy,  a  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  then 
Minister,  that  Duke  whom  the  LeUers  of  Jumue 
will  prevent  being  forgotten.  The  prebend  had 
bv  the  lease  done  his  worst  for  dilapidating  the 
estate  and  impoverishing  his  successor,  and,  know- 
ing that  there  was  little  chance  of  more  than  the 
46/.  per  annum  during  his  life,  soon  after,  in  oon- 
junction  with  the  lessee,  presented  a  petition  to 
Parliament,  stating  that  '  it  was  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Church,  and  the  successors  in  the  pre* 
bend,  and  that  a  full  equivalent  was  to  be  given  ;' 
and  it  was  upon  these  grounds  the  above  Aet  wae 
obtained,  which  entirely  divests  the  Churoh  of  ihm 
whole  of  this  estate  for  ever,  and  bestows  the  fee- 
simple  upon  the  Hon.  Charles  Fitzroy.  The  estate 
commences  at  the  end  of  Oxford-street,  London, 
and  continues  with  intermission  up  to  Highgate, 
a  distance  of  between  three  and  four  milei,  and 
includes  woods  and  lands  about  Highgate,  and 
would,  at  a  fair  compututiou,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  existing  lease,  have  been  worth  to  the  Church 
full  30,000/.  per  annum.  The  full  equivalent 
given  to  the  Church  is  300/.  a  year  secured  upon 
the  estate ;  it  is  now  known  as  the  Southampton 
estate — the  name  of  Tettenhall  is  dropped." 

I  have  quoted  this  case  from  the  work  of 
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Kr,  William  Beeston  on  the  temporalities 
of  the  Church.  I  will  state  another  in- 
stance. In  the  year  1800,  when  it  was 
determined  by  the  Government  to  redeem 
the  land  tax,  an  Act  was  passed  to  en- 
franchise Church  property.  But  what  was 
the  course  which  was  pursued  by  the  pre- 
lates of  that  day  ?  In  all  cases  they  filled 
up  the  existing  leases  for  their  own  espe- 
cial benefit,  and  the  reversionary  value  of 
tbe  property,  thus  diminished,  was  brought 
into  the  market,  and  a  far  greater  amount 
of  property  was  thus  required  to  be  sold  to 
realise  the  amount  required.  Now  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Committee  which  sat  in 
tiio  year  1838,  and  relates  to  a  transaction 
which  took  place  at  the  period  to  which  I 
baTe  referred  with  respect  to  the  property 
of  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  The  witness 
was  Mr.  Elsley,  and  the  question  was  put 
to  him  by  an  hon.  Member  of  this  House, 
whom  I  now  see  in  his  place.  Mr.  Goul- 
bum  asked — 


«« 


'Why  do  you  go  through  the  process  of  grant- 
ing a  new  lease  u|>on  three  fresh  lives  in  the  first 
initanee  V  Mr.  Elsley  replied,  '  I  am  supposing 
that  to  be  done  which  I  know  was  done  in  the 
case  of  Patrick  Brompton  by  the  Bishop  of 
Chester.  The  Bishop  of  Chester,  before  he 
would  allow  that  to  be  sold  to  redeem  the  land- 
tax,  made  my  uncle  surrender  the  old  lease,  and 
pay  a  very  large  price  for  the  now  lease;  and  I 
cannot  conceive  that  there  was  any  motive  for 
that,  except  that  the  Bishop  might  put  a  certain 
sum  into  his  own  pocket,  because  if  that  had  not 
been  done,  the  dififercnce  would  have  been  much 
greater,  and  a  much  larger  sum  would  have  come 
to  the  Commissioners  for  redeeming  the  land  tax  ; 
but  be  took  care  to  provide  against  that  by  having 
granted,  before  the  Commissioners  were  dealt 
with,  one  of  the  best  leases  possible,  and  thereby 
taking  care  that  the  difference  between  the  exist- 
ing Ime  and  the  freehold  should  be  as  little  as 
pOMible,  he  having  received  the  benefit  of  the 
exchange  of  the  old  lease  with  the  new  lease.' " 

Now  I  could  quote  other  and  similar  cases. 
I  believe  it  was  the  general  practice  at  that 
time — I  have  got  evidence  which  was  given 
before  the  same  Committee  as  to  trans- 
actions of  the  same  nature  in  the  sees 
of  Durham  and  Gloucester.  One  of  the 
witnesses  before  that  Committee  was  Mr. 
Philpotts,  a  Member  of  this  House,  who 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  effect  of 
these  transactions  was  decidedly  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  successors  of  these  dignitaries. 
I  really  scarcely  like  to  go  further  into 
the  subject;  but  I  can  assure  you  I  could 
give  most  painful  evidence  as  to  the  un- 
happy disposition  of  the  prelates  of  that 
day  to  force  a  far  greater  proportion  of 
Uie  Church  property  to  be  sold  than  was 


required.  They  chose,  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  up  leases  which  had  nearly  expired, 
and  of  which,  therefore,  the  reversionary 
value  was  the  greatest,  and  would  have  rea* 
lised  the  greatest  sum,  in  order  that  they 
might  obtain  the  greatest  fines,  which  would 
become  part  of  their  own  property.  It 
may  be  said  that  these  are  occurrences 
which  took  place  at  a  period  now  gone  by. 
It  is  true  that  if  they  had  not  been  occur- 
rences at  a  period  which  is  now  gone  by,  I 
should  have  had  very  great  hesitation  in 
bringing  them  before  the  consideration  of 
this  House;  but  I  think  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  this  House  not  only  to  look  for  occur- 
rences of  a  similar  nature  at  this  day,  but 
to  guard  against  these  occurrences  by  tak- 
ing warning  from  what  has  taken  place 
with  regard  to  things  of  this  nature;  and 
I  may  state  one  circumstance  with  regard 
to  what  is  taking  place  now,  because  it  in- 
volves precisely  the  same  result,  that  im- 
mense portions  of  Church  property  are  an- 
nually being  lost  to  the  Church  for  ever. 
Within  thirty  years  the  sum  of  191,000Z. 
has  been  paid  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Durham  for  renewals  of  fines  on  colliery 
leases.  Now  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  portion  of  this  property  is  funded 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church;  and  there- 
fore, when  we  remember  that  this  is  the 
return  from  one  proprietary  only,  we  shall 
be  able  to  form  some  estimate  of  what  enor- 
mous sums  are  being  annually  lost  to  the 
Church.  I  have  stated,  however,  that  Par- 
liament seems  to  have  paved  the  way  to  the 
arrangements  which  I  shall  recommend,  as 
well  as  to  have  pointed  out  the  direction.  I 
believe,  by  limiting  the  income  of  these 
dignitaries,  it  has  destroyed  their  interest 
in  the  surplus.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  any- 
thing invidious,  but  I  put  it  to  the  House 
whether,  taking  human  nature  as  we  find 
it,  if  these  incomes  are  secured  to  these 
dignitaries,  it  is  not  more  than  probable 
that  that  surplus  may  be  impaired.  I 
might  go  on  to  state  other  circumstances, 
but  with  regard  to  the  bishops  this  is  most 
highly  objectionable.  If  they  pay  over 
the  surplus  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, they  are  virtually  farming  for  that 
body  property  in  which  they  had  no  in- 
terest whatever,  and  the  natural  order  of 
things  is  thus  absolutely  reversed,  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  arc  the  sti- 
pendiaries of  the  spiritual  governors  of  the 
Church.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
evils  attending  the  old  system  of  leasing, 
it  had  this  advantage,  that  the  lessor  wag 
not  the  person  who  was  brought  into  im- 
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mediate  contact  with  the  tenant  at  rack- 
rent.  But  by  the  Act  of  1850  Parliament 
has  condemned  that  system  of  leases. 
That  Act  was  one  for  the  enfranchisement 
of  Church  property,  and  there  is  reason  to 
expect  that,  sooner  or  later,  Church  pro- 
perty will  in  general  be  enfranchised  and 
let  at  rackrent;  and,  therefore,  when  we 
see  what  are  the  large  incomes  of  some  of 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  we  may 
conceive  what  an  enormous  trouble  will  be 
added  to  their  duties  if  they  are  called 
upon  to  manage  property  at  rackrent. 
The  inequality  of  incomes  is  a  point,  and 
a  very  serious  one,  affecting  the  interests 
of  Church  dignitaries  themselves.  By  a 
return  which  1  moved  for  last  year,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  income  of  some  canonries 
was  50^.  one  year,  and  500^.  another. 
Now,  nothing  can  be  more  inconvenient  to 
a  gentleman  than  this,  and  therefore  I 
propose  that  with  regard  to  capitular  pro- 
perty it  should  be  at  once  vested  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  that  the 
members  of  ecclesiastical  corporations, 
except  bishops  or  archbishops,  should  re- 
ceive fixed  incomes;  those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded to  office  since  1 840,  incomes  amount- 
ing to  the  average  sum  now  apportioned 
by  Parliament;  those  who  succeeded  be- 
fore 1840,  incomes  amounting  to  the  aver- 
age receipts  of  the  last  seven  years.  With 
regard  to  episcopal  property,  1  propose 
that  its  management  should  be  vested  in 
the  hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners; but  I  do  not  propose  that  the  fee 
of  the  property  should  be  abstracted  from 
the  bishops  who  might  be  then  incumbents 
of  the  sees.  But  with  regard  to  the  bi- 
shops who  have  succeeded  to  sees  since 
1848,  and  who  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  Order  of  Council  on  the  subject,  I  pro- 
pose that  as  to  their  property — as  they  are 
now  receiving  fixed  incomes — this  arrange- 
ment should  take  immediate  effect;  and 
with  regard  to  other  prelates,  that  the  ar- 
rangement should  take  place  as  their  re- 
spective sees  become  vacant.  These  are 
the  remarks  which  I  have  to  make  with 
respect  to  the  measure  that  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  House.  It  remains  for  me 
now  in  a  few  words  to  endeavour  to  set 
myself  right  with  all  classes  of  my  coun- 
trymen, in  order  that  I  may,  if  possible, 
leave  the  impression  that  I  have  not  need- 
lessly proposed  a  departure  from  ancient 
rule,  or  been  striving  after  merely  imagin- 
ary benefits.  Sir,  I  have  approached  a 
question  which,  surrounded  though  it  may 
be  with  difficulties,  yet  when  calmly  viewed 
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at  a  distance  from  selfish  interests  and 
preconceived  opinions,  offers  much  to  solve 
those  difficulties,  and  to  render  legislation 
practicable  and  safe.  But  it  must  be  in 
great  measure  by  the  application  of  reme- 
dies which  are  not  only  suited  to  the  emer- 
gencies which  have  arisen,  but  which  bear 
upon  themselves  characteristics  by  which 
they  can  always  be  recognised  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Constitution,  which  is  the  glorj 
and  safeguard  of  this  country.  Admitting 
that  we  have  arrived  at  a  period  when  it  is 
no  longer  safe  to  refuse  to  extend  the 
Church,  and  to  increase  its  capabilities  for 
good,  what  I  propose  is,  that  we  shoald 
endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to  retain  the 
proportions  in  which  we  received  it  from 
our  ancestors,  and  that  we  should  at  the 
same  time  free  it  from  those  incumbrances 
which  generally  follow  a  long  reign  of 
prosperity  and  peace.  There  is  the  cry  of 
a  multitude  of  uninstructed  beings,  whose 
immortal  interests  are  at  stake,  whose  des- 
tinies, so  to  speak,  are  hanging  on  the  de- 
cision of  this  House;  and,  again,  there  is 
the  voice  of  a  public  opinion  which — a 
stranger  to  the  softer  emotions  aroused  bj 
memory  and  association — is  daily  inquiring 
the  nature  and  utility  of  our  institutions, 
and  every  year  we  abstain  from  moving, 
the  former  will  become  more  piercing,  and 
the  latter  more  unanswerable.  On  the 
other  hand,  ic  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  changes  which  have  marked  our  na- 
tional progress  are  thus  well  described  bj 
one  who  is  well  calculated  to  form  an  opin- 
ion respecting  them.     Mr.  AUison  says — 

**  The  privileges  of  the  people  were  sought,  not 
in  the  violation  of  present,  but  in  the  restitution 
of  ancient  rights ;  not  in  the  work  of  destmotion, 
but  in  that  of  preservation.  The  progress  of  Um> 
Constitution  was  marked  not  by  successive  change, 
but  by  repeated  confirmations  of  existing  rights." 

Because  I  desire  to  be  true  to  principles 
such  as  these,  it  is  that  I  have  proposed 
a  considerable  increase  of  the  episcopate, 
together  with  the  measures  required  for 
providing  funds  for  that  increase;  and  I 
would  remark  to  those  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  view  this  part  of  my  proposition  as 
less  satisfactory,  that  we  have  no  other 
security  for  the  very  existence. of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  than  by  retaining  unim- 
paired the  efficiency  of  that  order  on  which 
its  peculiar  and  distinctive  character  is 
based.  I  do  not  wish  to  draw  an  invidious 
contrast  between  two  classes  of  individuals; 
but  this  1  feel  myself  compelled  to  say, 
that  the  class  of  men  whom  I  desire  to  see 
introduced  into  the  Church  bj  these  mea- 
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Bures  must  be  men  foreign  altogether  to 
those   habits    and    pursuits    which    have 
brought  the  present  episcopate  into  any 
measure  of  disrepute.      The  purely  spirit- 
ual nature  of  their  duties,  the  simplicity  of 
their  manners,  and  the  smallness  of  their 
incomes,  must  be  a  guarantee  of  their  effi- 
ciency ;    and  if  Parliament  will  come  for- 
ward, and  grant  such  a  body  of  men  to  the 
Church,  I  am  quite  certain  it  will  impose 
on  generations  yet  unborn  a  heavy  debt  of 
gratitude.      Nor  do  I  admit  that,  in  pro- 
posing what  I  have  done  in  regard  to  the 
management  of  Church  property,  I  am  de- 
parting in  any  way  from  those  constitu- 
tional principles  by  which  I  have  sought  to 
be  guided.     I  do  not  propose  that  the  fee 
of  the  property  should  be  abstracted  from 
the  bishops,  but  that  the  management  of 
the  property  should  be  made  a  joint  con- 
cern, instead  of  being,  as  it  is  now,  sepa- 
rated amongst  several  dignitaries  of  the 
Church;    that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners should  have  the  business  of  attend- 
ing to  the  management  of  the  property, 
and  should  assume  a  character  in  law  so 
far  analogous  to  that  of  those  corporations 
aggregate  which  have  for  centuries  enjoyed 
the   ownership   and  management  of  pro- 
perty in  this  countiy.     And  as  the  bishops 
will  be  component  members  of  such  a  cor- 
poration,  I  cannot  see  that  there  need  be 
any  jealousy  on  their  part  excited  by  ar- 
rangements of  this  kind.     In  now  detailing 
to   the   House  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
country,  and  in  putting  myself  forward  as 
the  exponent  of  measures  such  as  these,  I 
cannot  but  feel  and  remember  that  there 
are  two  classes  of  persons  to  whom  I  must 
not  omit  to  render  justice.     I  allude  in  the 
first  place  to  the  Dissenters,  who  have  been 
found  with  the  Church   labouring  in  the 
same  sphere  of  beneficent  labour.      I  be- 
lieve that  for  many  reasons  the  country  is 
indebted  to  these  religious  bodies.      They 
have   existed   for    centuries — a   standing 
proof  of  the  mild  leniency  of  our   laws, 
while  I  believe  they  have  given  us  back  a 
reward,  in  proving  a  refuge  for  many  an 
important  precept  when  the  Church,  per- 
haps,   had    well    nigh   forgotten   them  in 
practice,  if  it  had  not  abjured  them  in  pro- 
fession.    I  would  ever  pay  a  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  conscientious  scruples,  and  I  am 
willing,   ready,  and   thankful  to  acknow- 
ledge an  amount  of  good  wherever  I  find 
it,  though  it  be  attained  by  processes  in 
which  ]  am  not  able  to  concur;   but  b^ 
asking  the  House  to  adopt  such  measures, 
I  am  askbg  it  to  remove  from  the  Church 


abuses  against  which  their  forefathers  re- 
volted, and  to  reanimate  in  it  the  life  for 
which  they  sighed.      And  with  regard  to 
the  second  class  of  persons  to  whom  I  have 
referred,  I  must  not  forget  that  in  pro- 
posing what  I  have  done,  I  am  really  only 
putting  into  a  form  and   shape  (perhaps 
peculiar   to   myself)    feelings   which    are 
widely  spread,  and  wishes  which  are  deeply 
seated,  amongst  a  great  body  of  the  work- 
ing clergy.     I  know  it  is  the  opinion  of 
some  that  the  Church  should  be  enabled  to 
exercise  a  deliberative  function  with  regard 
to  interests  with  which  her  ordained  minis- 
ters are  intimately  concerned,  and  I  believe 
these  demands  might  be  made  with  justice 
and  those  functions  might  be  exercised  with 
safety.      But  I  believe,  also,  that  if  they 
have  hitherto  been  received  with  suspicion 
and  distrust,  it  is  because  the  Church  has 
not  been  yet  in  the  position  to  make  them : 
and  if  ever  they  are  to  be  conceded,  it  will 
be  when,  truly  irreproachable,  and  truly 
fulfilling  the  spiritual  nature  of  her  mis- 
sion, she  is  able  to  speak  in  a  voice  that 
will  command  the  attention  and  engage  the 
reverence  of  the  people.     In  bringing  for- 
ward these  measures,  I  am  actuated  by  no 
party  considerations.      One  object  is  and 
will  be  my  only  aim  on  a  subject  of  this 
nature  (what  care  I  by  whom  it  may  be 
eff'ected?) — that  the  Church  shall  be  made 
equal  to  the  accumulated  labour  to  which 
she  must  now  address  herself,  and  shall 
occupy  in  the  affections,  the  estimation, 
and  the  consideration  of  the  nation,  the 
place  for  which  she  was  clearly  destined 
by  the  laws  and  the  Constitution.     And  if 
there  be  a  subject  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  this  House,  one  which  has  not  yet 
been  made  the  prey  of  political  dissensions, 
to  that  let  us  turn,  standing  as  we  do  upon 
the  very  threshold  of  a  period  so  darkly 
pregnant   with  events   that   no   reflecting 
mind  can  contemplate  it  without  feeling 
some  of  the  weight  of  its  uncertainty ;    to 
that  let  us  turn,  and  there — not  as  oppo- 
nents, but  as  Englishmen,  the  inheritors  of 
the  blessings  of  a  thousand  years — there 
let  us  strive  in  one  common  efibrt  for  our 
country's  good,  and  join  in  an  acknowledg- 
ment to  our  country's  God.      The  noble 
Marquess  concluded  by  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill   to  enable  Her  Majesty 
further  to  regulate  the  duties  of  ecclesias- 
tical personages,  and  to  make  better  pro- 
vision for  the  management  and  distribution 
of  episcopal  and  capitular  revenues. 

Lord  ROBERT  GROSVENOR,  in  sec- 
ending  the  Motion,  said  that  his  noble 
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Friend  merited  the  thanks  of  erery  true 
friend  of  the  Established  Church  and  of 
religion,  not  only  on  account  of  the  trouble 
which  he  had  taken  to  inform  himself  on 
every  point  with  regard  to  this  question, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  additional  labour 
which  he  had  undertaken  in  the  framing  of 
a  comprehensive  measure  for  the  consid- 
eration of  that  House.  And  when  he  in- 
formed the  House  that  sooner  than  aban- 
don this  measure  his  noble  Friend  had 
refused  to  join  the  present  Government,  be 
was  sure  that  all  would  appreciate  the  mo- 
tives by  which  he  was  actuated.  Most  of 
the  comprehensive  provisions  contained  in 
the  Bill  which  his  noble  Friend  proposed  to 
introduce,  had  been  recommended  by  Com- 
mittees of  that  House  which  had  sat  ou 
this  subject;  and  he  believed  that  their 
effect  would  be  to  render  the  funds  of  the 
Established  Church  more  available  for  the 
purposes  of  further  education  and  spiritual 
instruction  at  a  time  when  the  attainment 
of  these  objects  was  so  loudly  demanded  on 
all  sides.  He  trusted  that  neither  the  Go- 
vernment nor  the  House  would  offer  the 
smallest  obstruction  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill,  and  that  by  that  means  an  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion  with  respect  to 
it  might  be  obtained.  When  it  was  pub- 
licly stated  that  there  were  1,500,000  per- 
sons in  the  metropolis  who  did  not  attend 
any  place  of  public  worship,  he  thought  it 
high  time  that  they  should  entertain  some 
measure  of  this  nature. 

Mb.  WALPOLE  :  Sir,  the  noble  Lord 
who  has  asked  for  leave  to  bring  in  this  Bill 
has  taken  such  pains  with  the  subject — he 
entertains,  1  know,  so  friendly  a  disposition 
towards  the  Church — and  he  has  shown  him- 
self so  desirous  of  promoting  the  improve- 
ment and  spiritual  instruction  of  the  pepple 
of  this  country,  that  1  should  feci  1  was  in- 
deed ungrateful  towards  him  if  1  were,  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  to  decline  to 
allow  this  Bill  to  be  introduced.  But,  in- 
dependently of  these  considerations,  which 
have  induced  me  to  give  my  assent  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Bill,  I  think  there  is  so 
much  in  the  arguments  and  observations 
which  the  noble  Lord  has  advanced,  so 
much  of  truth  in  what  he  has  said,  and 
80  much  of  justice  in  some  of  the  pro- 
positions which  he  has  submitted  to  us, 
that  1  think  the  House  and  the  country 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of  consider- 
ing this  largo  and  comprehensive  subject. 
At  the  same  time,  with  regard  to  a  measure 
BO  large  and  comprehensive,  I  cannot  say 
that  I  am  prepared  to  adopt  it;  and  1  think 
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it  would  be  better  for  the  House  to  tee  it  ia 
detail  before  expressing  any  decided  opin* 
ion  on  it.  Indeed  there  are  lome  parts 
which  I  cannot  concur  in.  But  aa  fta 
as  I  can  understand  the  prinoiplei  on 
which  my  noble  Friend  desires  to  pro- 
ceed, they  are,  firstly,  to  increase  the 
episcopacy  of  the  country  by  the  ereotion 
of  new  sees;  and,  secondly,  to  proride  for 
the  better  management  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical revenues.  In  both  of  these  objects 
I  am  willing  to  concur,  provided  thej  can 
be  carried  out  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
the  members  of  the  Church,  and,  generally 
speaking,  for  the  benefit  of  the  conntry. 
I  own,  however,  that  I  entertain  consid- 
erable doubt  as  to  portions  of  the  mea- 
sure the  noble  Lord  has  shadowed  out.  I 
entertain  considerable  doubts,  for  instance, 
with  respect  to  the  abolition  of  deaneries* 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  canonries  can  be 
done  away  with  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
noble  Lord  has  adverted.  That,  I  am  sure, 
is  a  question  which  can  only  be  determined 
after  more  information  and  discussion  than 
has  yet  been  given  to  the  subject.  To  in- 
crease the  episcopacy  you  must  have  some 
funds,  and  those  funds  ought  ohiefij  to 
come  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church, 
though  they  may  be  materially  aided  bj 
voluntary  contributions.  At  the  same 
time  I  think  it  would  be  advisable,  sop- 
posing  the  funds  to  be  sufficient — and 
here  1  think  the  plan  defective — to  provide 
more  effectually  for  the  working  parochial 
clergy,  concurrently  with  the  increase 
that  is  made  in  the  sees.  With  regard  to 
the  proposed  management  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical funds,  there  is  great  force  undoubt- 
edly in  many  of  the  observations  of  the 
noble  Lord.  It  is,  however,  an  exceedinglj 
difficult  subject  to  deal  with,  and  requires 
very  great  consideration  before  the  House 
and  Parliament  can  come  to  any  definite 
conclusion  as  to  what  is  the  best  mode  of 
providing  fur  the  management  of  ecclesiaa- 
tical  property.  I  say  the  management : 
for  the  property  itself  should  be  vested 
in  those  to  whom  it  belongs.  It  appears 
that  the  noble  Lord  proposes  to  pnt  this 
property  in  the  hands  of  the  Ecclesiastieai 
Commissioners,  and  to  withdraw  the  man- 
agement of  it  from  those  who  have  other 
duties  requiring  their  attention.  Now  I 
believe  I  may  say  that  there  are  some 
bishops  who  are  most  desirous  that  an 
arrangement  of  that  sort  should  be  made. 
But  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  is  one  of 
those  complicated  questions  which  tonii 
more  upon  the  mode  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
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done,  than  ns  to  the  fact  whether  it  it  to  he 
done  at  all.  The  suhject,  moreover,  is  of 
so  extensive  a  character,  and  necessarily 
contains  so  many  details,  that  I  certainly 
think  it  would  not  he  advisable  to  promote 
ft  discussion  upon  all  those  topics  until  we 
see  the  particular  manner  in  which  the  noble 
liord  proposes  to  deal  with  them.  I  shall 
not,  therefore,  offer  any  more  observations 
upon  the  subject  at  present,  except  to  say 
ibftt  I  shall  support  the  Motion  now  before 
HI,  in  order  that  the  Bill  may  be  printed 
mad  circulated,  which  will  enable  us  to 
judge  how  far  it  may  bo  adopted. 

Sir  ROBERT  II.  INGLIS  said,  he  had 
aot  been  prepared  for  the  speech  of  the  right 
bon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Walpole),  and  as  little 
blLd  he  been  prepared  for  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord  (the  Marquess  of  Bland- 
ford).  He  confessed  that  if  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord  had  been  delivered  upon 
the  highest  mountain  of  the  House,  he 
eould  better  have  understood  it.  It  was 
true  that  the  noble  Lord  had  received 
one  or  two  faint  cheers  from  the  hon. 
Uember  for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr. 
Spooner),  and  at  the  close  of  his  speech 
seTeral  generous  cheers  from  those  beside 
whom  he  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  was  sitting  ;  but 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  cheers  had 
eome  from  hon.  Gentlemen  who  could  not 
claim  to  be  called  the  friends  of  the 
Church.  No  person,  for  instance,  could 
deny  the  consistency  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  on  this  question. 
Five  and  twenty  years  ago  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman brought  forward  the  measure  of 
which  the  noble  Lord  (the  Marquess  of 
Blandford)  was  now  the  eulogist.  He  (Sir 
R.  Inglis)  did  not  deny  the  consistency  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose;  but  he 
deprecated  with  all  his  heart  the  principles 
which  the  noblo  Lord  had  enunciated  ;  and 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  tho  Home  Department 
talked  of  the  great  knowledge  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  accumulated,  he  (Sir  R. 
Inglis)  could  pay  him  no  such  compliment, 
since  he  must  equally  deny  the  conclusions 
at  which  the  noble  Lord  had  arrived,  and 
the  premises  from  wliich  they  were  taken. 
The  noble  Lord  said  that  deaneries  and 
eanonries  were  sinecures.  It  was  true,  that 
they  had  not,  distinctly  as  such,  the  cure 
of  souls;  but  they  had  their  useful  and 
important  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem of  England;  and  that  they  were  sine- 
cures was  a  statement  which  any  one 
who  knew  the  working  of  that  system 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  deny.    As   he 


understood  that  the  Govemment  supported, 
not  indeed  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord, 
but  the  Motion  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
placed  upon  the  paper,  or  did  not  intend  to 
take  a  division  upon  it,  he  (Sir  R.  Inglis) 
would  content  himself — and  he  would  not 
do  justice  to  his  feelings  if  he  did  npt  say 
this  much  at  least — with  expressing,  as 
strongly  as  he  could,  his  non-conviction 
with  respect  to  the  alleged  facts  of  the 
noble  Lord,  and  his  perfect  aversion  to  the 
mode  in  which  he  proposed  to  carry  out  his 
principles  ;  and  his  regret  that  the  Go- 
vernment, after  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord,  should  have  given  its  consent — which 
it  had  done  by  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary — even 
to  one  stage  of  a  measure  so  objection- 
able as  that  of  his  noble  Friend. 

Sir  BENJAMIN  HALL  said,  he  merely 
rose  to  express  the  anxiety  he  felt  that  the 
abuses  of  the  Church  should  be  reformed, 
and  that  ecclesiastical  property  should  be 
placed  under  better  management.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  sinecures  of  all  descrip- 
tions connected  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Church  should  be  abolished  ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  he  was  desirous  that  those 
who  performed  duty  in  the  Church  should 
be  adequately  remunerated  for  it.  He 
should  postpone  the  expression  of  his  opin- 
ions in  detail,  until  the  period  when  tho 
Bill  came  before  the  House  for  a  second 
reading. 

Mr.  HUME  begged  to  say,  with  respect 
to  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
(Sir  R.  Inglis),  that  if  he  gave  him  (Mr. 
Hume)  credit  for  his  consistency  in  his 
desire  to  reform  the  abuses  of  the  Church, 
he  (Mr.  Hume)  could  give  the  hon.  Baro- 
net credit  for  being  as  consistent  iu  his 
wish  to  support  them.  lie  was  sure  that 
the  noble  Lord  (the  Marquess  of  Bland- 
ford)  was  acting  as  the  best  friend  the 
Church  of  England  had  in  attempting 
thus  boldly  to  reform  her ;  and  it  was  to 
him  (Mr.  Hume)  a  most  consolatory  reflec- 
tion that  the  work  he  had  begun  twenty- 
five  years  ago  was  now  being  taken  up  in 
earnest  by  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  who  could  not  he  accused,  as  he 
had  been,  of  ill-will  towards  her.  His 
(Mr.  Hume*s)  object  was  to  place  the 
Church  of  England  on  o  footing  which 
would  enable  it  to  afford  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  best  form,  for  the  advantage  of 
the  people  and  of  the  country.  He  should 
think  himself  unworthy  of  the  good  opin- 
ion of  any  person  if  he  did  not  saj  that 
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since  the  period  when  he  had  first  called 
attention  to  the  subject,  the  Church  of 
England  had  greatly  improved.  He  en- 
tirely concurred  in  the  opinion  that  the 
abolition  of  sinecures  was  one  of  the  first 
steps  that  every  sincere  friend  of  the  Es- 
tablishment should  take.  His  (Mr.  Hume's) 
object  twenty-five  years  ago  was  to  put  an 
end  to  sinecures  and  to  prevent  pluralities. 
It  was  satisfactory  to  see  that  things  were 
coming  round,  and  that  they  were  now 
going  to  adopt  his  suggestions.  If  they 
had  adopted  them  at  the  period  they  were 
offered,  it  would  have  been  much  the  better 
for  the  Church.  When  it  was  known  to 
the  people  of  England  that  sinecures  had 
ceased  in  the  Civil  departments,  in  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and  every  department  of 
the  State,  except  in  the  Church,  they 
must  look  upon  it  with  dissatisfaction.  He 
must  express  his  thanks  to  the  noble  Lord 
for  bringing  forward  the  very  proposition 
on  which  he  (Mr.  Hume),  in  the  year  1837, 
had  taken  the  sense  of  the  House.  If 
the  revenues  of  deans  and  chapters  were 
placed  in  lay  hands,  as  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
had  then  proposed,  much  of  the  scandal 
that  had  been  occasioned  by  the  conduct 
of  the  bishops  would  be  avoided,  and  the 
Church  would  now  stand  in  a  much  better 
position. 

Mb.  COWPER  said:  I  must  dissent 
from  the  observations  that  have  been  made 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  (Sir  R.  Inglis),  for 
I  believe  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  (the 
Marquess  of  Blandford)  has  met  with  the 
general  concurrence  of  the  House,  and  will 
have  a  wider  and  larger  concurrence  in  the 
country.  There  is  a  large  party  in  the 
country  who  feel  the  necessity  for  some 
further  reform  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
Church.  There  has  been  a  marvellous 
awakening  of  energy  and  zeal  in  the 
Church  of  England  of  late  years;  and 
many,  both  of  laity  and  clergy,  are  striv- 
ing, in  their  respective  spheres,  to  relieve 
the  sad  spiritual  condition  of  masses  of  its 
poorer  members;  but  to  the  Legislature 
only  can  they  look  for  improvement  in  the 
external  machinery  of  the  Church,  and  a 
better  adaptation  of  its  resources.  This 
House  has  entertained  the  subject,  but  has 
hitherto  done  little.  Commissions  have 
reported,  and  Committees  have  inquired. 
Returns  have  been  framed,  and  we  have 

accumulation  of  facts  and  opinions;  but 
action  has  resulted  from  those  prc- 

.tions.     The  time  has  now  come  for 
sntion  of  the  House  to  be  given  to 
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the  subject  in  real  earnest,  and  for  some- 
thing effectual  to  be   done.      The  noble 
Lord    deserves  thanks   for    the  carefully 
prepared  Bill  he  now  offers  to  our  consid- 
eration, and  for  thus  forcing  the  subject  od 
the  attention  of  the  House,  and  compelling 
the  Government  to  take  it  into  considera- 
tion.    The  principles  of  the  measure,  I 
contend,  are  right.     If  the  responsibility 
of  the  management  of  Episcopal  property 
had  been  transferred  from  the  Bishops  to 
a  body  of  Commissioners,  they^  would  have 
I  been  relieved  from  much  odium,  and  we 
I  should  have  escaped  those  statements  of 
!  the  hon.    Members    for    Marylebone   and 
Cockermouth,  which  have  at  different  times 
so  distressed  the  friends  of  the  Church. 
We  have  expected  from  the  prelates  who 
are  set  in  high  places  to  preach  against 
worldliness,  covetousness,  and  self-seeking, 
— a  bright  example  of  devotedness  to  the 
good  of  the  Church,  and  of  self-denial; 
but  we  have  seen  in  many  instances  that 
in  the  management  of  their  property  bi- 
shops have  acted  just  as  ordinary  men  do, 
— have  considered  it  their  own,  and  have 
treated  the  claim  of   their  family  to  be 
supported  out  of  the  estates  given  them 
by  law,  as  better  than  any  claim  of  poor 
livings  which  may^  have  been  entertained 
by  the  Government.     All  property  is  a 
trust;    but   the  property  of   bishops  and 
chapters  is  more  peculiarly  a  trust  allotted 
to    them    as    ecclesiastical    corporations, 
forming  part  of   that   great  corporation, 
the   Established  Church    of  the  Realm; 
and  this  fact  would  be  more  palpably  re- 
cognised, and  better  attended  to,  if  the 
management  of   the  property  were  com- 
mitted to  a  General    Commission.      The 
transformation  of  deaneries  into  new  bi- 
shoprics would  be  a  great  advantage.     It 
would  be  changing   a  function  compara- 
tively useless  into  one  that  is  essential. 
The  office  of  a  dean  enables  him  to  do 
little  for  the  Church  beyond  the  exhibition 
of  good  taste  in   the  superintendence  of 
the  building  committed  to  his  care,  and 
providing  for  the  due  performance  of  pub- 
lic worship  within  its  walls;  but  a  bishop 
ought  to  be  the  pivot  of  all  ecclesiastical 
operations,  and    the  life  and  soul  of  all 
good  endeavours  in  his  diocese.     I  hope 
the  Government  will  look  into  the  subject; 
I   am   sure  if  they  do,    they   may  find 
means  of  greatly  promoting  the  good  of 
the  Church,  and  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
Mr.  HORSMAN   said,   he  wished  to 
thank  the   noble  Lord  (the  Marquess  of 
Blandford)  for  the  manner  in  which  he  bad 
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brought  forward  this  subject.  He  regard- 
ed it  as  one  of  those  indications  which 
were  extremely  satisfactory  to  those  who 
had  laboured  to  do  away  with  the  abuses 
in  the  Established  Church,  that  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  noble  Lord's  opinions,  and 
belonging  to  the  party  with  which  he  was 
associated,  should  have  brought  forward 
such  a  proposition,  not  only  with  the  gen- 
eral approbation  of  the  House,  but  with 
something  like  a  prospect  that  it  would 
meet  with  very  general  assent.  It  was 
evident  that  the  questions  relating  to  our 
ecclesiastical  system  must  not  only  be 
forced  more  and  more  every  day  upon  the 
attention  of  Parliament  and  the  country, 
bat  that  no  Ministry  could,  without  great 
danger  to  the  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
refuse  to  take  them  into  consideration. 
He  thought  it  was  an  encouraging  circum- 
stance that  there  never  was  a  time  in  the 
history  of  this  country  when  the  religious 
feeling  of  the  people  was  of  so  healthy  a 
character — a  character  removed  from  any- 
thing like  carelessness  on  the  one  side,  or 
fanaticism  or  intolerance  on  the  other,  and 
when  there  was  so  general  a  disposition  to 
acknowledge  and  appreciate  the  blessings 
of  religious  teaching.  It  was  also  an  en- 
couraging fact  that  during  the  last  few 
years  very  considerable  reforms  in  our  ec- 
clesiastical system  had  been  effected,  and 
the  experience  of  those  reforms  was  such 
as  to  induce  them  to  proceed  in  the  same 
course.  He  thought  that  scarcely  any  one 
would  object  to  the  proposal  of  the  noble 
Lord  with  regard  to  the  deans.  The  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  (Sir 
R.  Inglis)  had,  indeed,  contended  that  no 
person  who  understood  our  ecclesiastical 
system  could  pretend  to  say  that  the  pre- 
sent office  of  a  dean  was  a  sinecure.  He 
(Mr.  Horsman)  could  only  say  that  year 
after  year,  he  had  inquired  in  that  House 
what  were  the  duties  of  a  dean,  and,  al- 
though the  hon.  Baronet  had  heard  those 
questions,  he  (Mr.  Horsman)  was  still  in 
perfect  ignorance  of  what  really  were  the 
ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  duties  of  such  a 
dignitary.  The  noble  Lord  further  pro- 
posed that  all  episcopal  and  capitular 
estates  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  Board,  by  whom  the  prelates  and  digni- 
taries of  cathedral  churches  should  be 
paid.  That  recommendation  had  already 
been  made  by  a  Commission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  this  subject;  and  he  thought, 
from  the  statement  of  the  Home  Secretary 
to-night,  that  the  Government  entertained 
HO  objection  to  the  principle  involved  in 
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such  a  change.  He  could  not  express  the 
same  approbation  of  other  parts  of  the 
Bill,  and  especially  of  those  relating  to 
the  increase  of  the  episcopate,  which  he 
thought  the  noble  Lord  would  find  difficult 
to  carry  out;  but  he  would  not  now  go  into 
those  points.  He  would  only  add,  that,  ap- 
proving generally  of  the  principles  of  the 
noble  Lord's  measure,  he  would  gladly  give 
any  assistance  in  his  power  to  one  who 
came  forward  in  a  spirit  at  once  so  bold 
and  so  conservative  as  the  noble  Lord. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  he  con- 
curred with  the  hon.  Member  for  Hertford 
(Mr.  Cowpcr)  in  thinking  that  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  treated  the  noble 
Lord  (the  Marquess  of  Blandford)  unfairly 
in  asserting  that  it  required  a  general  and 
thorough  agreement  on  all  points  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume) 
before  one  could  give  a  hearty  assent  to 
the  proposal  and  to  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  made  by  the  noble  Lord.  For  his 
(Mr.  S.  Herbert's)  part,  he  had  long  felt 
that  the  abolition  of  ecclesiastical  abuses 
and  the  reform  of  ecclesiastical  duties  were 
becoming  every  day  more  necessary,  not 
only  for  the  safety  of  the  Church,  but  for 
the  support  of  real  Christianity  in  this 
country.  He  had  on  one  or  two  occasions 
taken  an  opportunity  of  discussing  those 
points,  and  was  not  then  going  to  enter 
into  them.  He  understood,  the  restoration 
to  the  episcopal  office  of  the  duties  long 
attached  to  it,  and  which  by  the  lapse  of 
time  had  been  separated  from  it,  was  one 
of  the  main  objects  of  the  Bill.  It  also 
proposed  an  addition  to  the  episcopate 
proportionate  to  the  increase  of  parochial 
subdivisions,  which  every  day  was  more 
necessary.  He  was  glad  to  hear,  from  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose (Mr.  Hume),  that  in  1837  he  pro- 
posed a  similar  measure  to  that  which  was 
now  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord,  for  it 
would  consequently  appear  that  the  hon. 
Member  had  proposed  the  addition  of  seven- 
teen bishops  to  the  episcopate.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  had  stated  that  it 
it  was  more  necessary  to  increase  the  paro- 
chial clergy —  [Mr.  Walpole  :  Not  more  • 
necessary — equally  necessary.]  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  said  it  was  equally 
necessary  to  increase  the  parochial  clergy, 
and  he  would  find  that  it  was  assumed  that 
the  existing  system  of  applying  the  accru- 
ing surplus  to  the  increase  of  the  parochial 
cures  should  be  continued,    A  redistribu* 
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tlon  of  funds  was  proposed,  which  would 
create  fresh  sources  of  revenue,  and  that 
proved  that  the  noble  Lord  did  not  contem- 
plate either  the  diminution  of  the  parochial 
cures,  or  an  entire  cessation  of  their  in- 
crease. He  gave  his  cordial  thanks  to  the 
noble  Lord  for  the  care  he  had  bestowed 
on  the  measure;  but  until  it  was  before  the 
House  it  was  impossible  to  judge  of  its 
details.  In  consequence  of  the  spirit  by 
which  the  noblo  Lord  was  evidently  ani- 
mated, and  the  opinions  he  had  expressed, 
he  (Mr.  S.  Herbert)  was  willing  to  promise 
him  any  support  and  assistance  he  could 
give  him.  He  was  glad  the  matter  had 
fallen  into  friendly  and  at  the  same  time 
efficient  hands^  and  he  trusted  that  it 
would  be  brought  to  a  favourable  conclu- 
sion. 

Sir  HARRY  VERNEY  said,  he  held 
that  the  Church  of  England  should  be  the 
great  bulwark  of  Christianity  and  Protest- 
antism throughout  the  world.  If  it  ceased 
to  be  so,  it  would  cease  to  perform  that 
high  mission  for  which  he  conceived  it 
was  established,  and  would  be  swept  away 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  by  the  united 
feelings  of  all  classes  of  Protestants  in 
this  country.  He  united  in  the  testimony 
of  gratitude  that  had  been  offered  to 
the  noble  Lord  for  the  spirit  and  feeling 
with  which  he  had  brought  forward  this 
measure.  He  wished  to  ask  whether  the 
right  hon.  Home  Secretary,  when  he  said 
that  he  desired  to  obtain  the  opinion  of 
"  the  Church''  on  this  subject,  meant 
that  term  to  apply  to  the  clergy  exclu- 
sively, or  to  the  clergy  combined  with  the 
laity  ? 

Mr.  WALPOLE  explained  that  he  had 
never  used  the  word  **  Church"  without 
meaning  the  clergy  and  laity  united  toge- 
ther; and  he  thought  the  House  would  not 
satisfactorily  legislate  upon  this  subject 
without  the  joint  co-operation  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  the  Established  Church. 

Ma.  AGLIONBY  said,  he  did  not  oh- 
ject  to  the  increase  of  the  episcopal  body, 
but  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  by  which 
the  riglits  of  lessees  of  the  Church  were 
distinctly  recognised,  and  he  trusted  there 
was  no  provision  in  the  Bill  that  would 
destroy  those  rights.  If  there  was  any- 
thing in  the  Bill  that  would  set  aside  the 
intention  of  Parliament  with  respect  to  the 
rights  of  those  lessees,  he  (Mr.  Aglionby) 
would,  of  course,  object  to  that  particular 
part  of  it. 

Tiie  Marquess  of  BLANDFORD  re- 


plied: With  regard  to  the  remarks  that 
had  been  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  he  could  only  say  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  did  him  no  more 
than  justice  when  he  stated  that  be  was 
actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  render  the 
Established  Church  efficient,  and  to  ena- 
ble it  to  meet  the  wants  of  their  increasing 
population.  Such  alone  was  his  ohject, 
and  he  should  be  deeply  pained  if  he 
thought  there  was  anything  in  the  Bill 
at  all  calculated  to  cast  discredit  upon  the 
Church,  or  upon  the  officers  of  it.  The 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  had  assumed 
that  the  principal  part  of  the  support  he 
had  obtained  was  received  from  a  Quarter 
of  the  House  that  was  composed  of  (Gen- 
tlemen who  were  supposed  to  entertain 
rather  peculiar  opinions  with  respect  to 
the  Church;  and  he  must  observe  in  reply, 
that  he  looked  upon  this  matter  in  the 
light  of  truth,  and  not  as  a  party  question. 
In  speaking  of  the  deans  and  canons,  he 
had  intended  to  express  his  opinion  that 
very  small  duties  were  associated  with 
them,  and  that  according  to  the  usual  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word  the  term  **  siuccare  " 
might  to  a  great  extent  he  applied  to  them. 
He  was  not  singular  in  that  opinion.  Per- 
sons entertaining  the  strongest  affection 
for  the  Established  Churchy  had  entertained 
similar  opinions.  He  begged  to  quote  to 
the  House  an  extract  from  Bum^sJmtiee. 
wherein  it  was  stated  that  *'  Deaneries  are 
sinecures,  that  is,  they  have  not  the  cure 
of  souls,*'  and  as  such  are  exempted  from 
the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  against  plu- 
ralities. He  felt  deep  gratification  that 
the  Government  had  consented  to  cooiider 
the  subject.  Their  conduct,  he  was  sure, 
would  raise  them  in  the  opinion  of  the 
country,  and  strengthen  them  in  any  diffi- 
cult position  in  which  they  might  be  placed. 
He  hoped  what  had  taken  place  that  night 
would  form  a  point  from  which  would  date 
the  commencement  of  a  measure  which 
would  prove  of  the  greatest  henefit  to  the 
Church,  and  tend  to  raise  her  to  the  true 
and  proper  position  which  she  ought  to 
occupy  in  the  country. 

Leave  given.  Bill  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  the  Marquess  of  Blandford  and  Lord 
Robert  Grosvenor. 

EXniBITION  OP  1851— CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

Mr.   HEYWOOD   said,   he    regretted 

that  he  had  not  been  able  to  bring  forward 

this  subject  at  an  earlier  period  ef  tbe 
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Session.  At  the  commenoement  of  the 
Session  he  had  waited  on  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Totness  (Lord  Seymour), 
then  First  Commissioner  of  Woods  and 
Works,  to  inform  him  of  his  intention  to 
move  for  a  Select  Committee.  That  noble 
Lord  expressed  a  wish  that  the  Committee 
might  be  delayed.  Subsequent  to  that 
the  Whig  Government  left  office,  and  an- 
other delay  arose  in  consequence.  He 
had  also  seen  the  noble  Lord  at  present  at 
the  head  of  the  Woods  and  Works,  and 
learnt  that  at  that  time  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners were  considering  the  Report  of 
the  Commission.  He  had  also  delayed  his 
Motion  on  account  of  the  important  public 
meeting  which  took  place  a  day  or  two  ago 
at  Exeter-hall.  That  meeting — a  very 
large  assemblage  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis — had  decided  in  favour  of  the 
retention  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  That 
opinion  was  shared,  to  a  great  extent,  by 
tiie  people  in  the  country,  and  he  appealed 
to  it  as  a  fair  reflection  of  the  views  of  the 
middle  classes.  The  middle  classes  were 
unanimous  in  favour  of  its  retention. 
["  No,  no  I  *']  The  total  want  of  opposition 
at  the  meeting  in  Exeter-hall  was  a  com- 
plete proof  of  the  truth  of  his  statement. 
At  the  time  when  the  subject  was  for- 
merly discussed,  it  was  understood  that  an 
inquiry  should  follow  the  Address  to  the 
Crown,  and  he  thought  indeed  that  that 
was  partly  the  object  of  the  Address. 
They  were  under  considerable  obligations 
to  the  Government  for  the  appointments  of 
Lord  Seymour,  Sir  William  Cubitt,  and 
Dr.  Lindley,  to  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
which  had  investigated  this  subject;  and 
he  must  say,  although  he  differed  from 
certain  parts  of  their  Report,  there  was 
one  point  in  which  ho  cordially  concurred, 
and  that  was,  the  most  economical  plan 
would  be  for  the  Government  to  purchase 
the  Crystal  Palace  as  it  stands.  The 
price  was  only  45,000^,  which  was  very 
much  below  the  value  of  the  materials  of 
that  immense  pile  of  glass  and  iron.  The 
Commission  had  examined  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  Sir  Charles  Fox,  and  others,  with 
regard  to  the  present  state  of  the  building. 
He  (Mr.  Heywood)  could  assure  the  House 
that  the  foundations  were  firm,  the  build- 
ing excellent,  and  that  any  repair  which 
might  be  necessary  could  be  effected  at  a 
yery  trifling  cost.  Since  the  Report  of 
the  Commission,  a  number  of  gentlemen 
had  given  attention  to  the  subject,  and  a 
new  plan  had  been  drawn  up  by  thern^  by 


which  the  building  might  be  supported. 
It  was  to  place  the  Crystal  Palace  in  the 
form  of  a  trust;  the  trustees  being  certain 
independent  noblemen  and  gentlemen  pos- 
sessing the  confidence  of  the  public,  and 
some  of  the  Members  of  the  Government 
for  the  time  being,  and  holding  high  offices. 
The  Royal  Commissioners  felt  themselves 
under  the  pledge  given  at  an  early  period 
that  the  building  should  come  down;  and 
by  many  Members  of  that  House  gi*eat 
importance  was  attached  to  that  pledge. 
It  was  stipulated  that  the  building  should 
come  down  by  the  1st  of  June,  1852,  and 
the  surface  of  the  park  be  restored  to  its 
previous  state,  and  grass  seeds  sown  there; 
and  that  if  that  was  not  done,  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Works  might 
come  in  and  remove  and  dispose  of  the 
materials,  and  apply  the  produce  in  reim- 
bursement of  the  expenses  of  the  removal 
and  of  restoring  the  surface  of  the  park. 
In  fact,  the  deed  of  covenant  was  drawn 
up  with  great  stringency.  But  the  build- 
ing was  a  new  invention  in  architecture; 
it  was  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  ever 
made  in  this  country  for  the  advancement 
of  science.  One  great  object  of  the  friends 
of  education  was  to  promote  the  knowledge 
of  science,  by  the  exhibition  of  scientific 
specimens.  Since  the  building  was  erected, 
public  opinion  had  undergone  a  great 
change;  and  he  should  wish,  if  the  House 
would  allow  the  Committee  to  be  appointed, 
that  it  should  have  the  fullest  power  to 
investigate  every  branch  of  the  subject. 
He  did  not  wish  to  limit  the  Committee  to 
the  question  whether  the  building  should 
remain  in  Hyde-park,  or  whether  its  size 
should  be  altered.  It  was  said  by  many 
that  the  building  was  too  long,  and  that 
if  reduced  in  size  its  beauty  would  be  in- 
creased, without  its  efficiency  for  any  pur- 
pose being  impaired.  Were  the  building 
reduced,  the  objection  taken  to  it  by 
Lord  Campbell,  Mr.  Justice  Cresswell, 
and  other  residents  in  the  neighbourhood, 
would  in  all  probability  be  removed.  There 
was  a  class  of  Members  in  the  House  who 
objected  to  the  retention  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  because  it  interfered  with  the  ride 
in  Rotten-row;  but  the  Committee  might 
arrange  for  some  further  accommodation 
for  those  who  wished  to  ride  in  the  Park. 
The  building  had  admirably  answered  its 
original  purpose;  during  the  Exhibition  it 
was  the  great  attraction  of  the  metropolis, 
and  it  now  remained  a  monument  of  archi- 
tectural skill  and  great  power  of  design, 
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There  were  those  who  ohjected  to  it  as  a 
monument  of  the  Great  Exhibition.  That 
was  the  very  reason  why  it  ought  to  be  re- 
tained. The  Exhibition  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  events  in  British  history — it 
was  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
the  beginning  of  those  intimate  commercial 
relations  with  different  countries  which  he 
hoped  to  see  greatly  extended.  With  re- 
gard to  the  objects  to  which  the  building 
might  be  adapted,  there  was  the  plan  of 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton  for  a  winter  garden. 
London  was  the  only  great  metropolis  of 
Europe  without  a  winter  garden.  The 
climate  of  this  country  was  so  uncertain, 
so  damp,  so  foggy,  that  the  luxury  of  a 
winter  garden  would  not  fail  to  be  highly 
acceptable.  He  hoped  that  the  building 
would  be  preserved,  and  that  it  would  be 
placed  under  Government  control  and  care- 
ful management.  Many  advantages  would 
result  from  it.  He  had  no  wish  to  limit 
the  objects  to  which  the  building,  if  pre- 
served, might  be  applied.  He  did  not 
wish  to  limit  it  to  a  winter  garden;  there 
were  other  more  beneficial  purposes  for 
which  it  might  be  used.  He  thought  our 
means  of  giving  instruction  in  science  were 
extremely  limited.  The  collectiohs  of  geo- 
logy and  natural  history  in  the  British 
Museum  were  little  known  at  the  west 
end,  because  so  far  off.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  west  end  had  no  opportunity  of  de- 
riving instruction  from  them.  He  did  not 
know  any  place  so  well  adapted  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  scientific  specimens  as  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Objections  were  taken 
that  the  building  was  too  large;  but  that 
was  a  point  on  which  great  improve- 
ment might  be  made.  If  the  building 
were  kept  up,  he  did  not  expect  there 
would  be  a  very  large  concourse  of 
people  except  at  particular  times.  There 
was  one  kind  of  exhibition  for  which 
it  was  peculiarly  adopted — that  was  bo- 
tanical exhibitions.  Hon.  Members  who 
had  frequently  visited  Chiswick  and  the 
Regent 's-park  during  the  floral  exhibitions, 
must  remember  how  often  their  pleasure 
had  been  interfered  with  by  the  rain. 
There  was,  in  fact,  no  plan  which  could  be 
better  carried  out  under  the  roof  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  than  a  botanical  exhibi- 
tion. He  should  wish  the  Committee  to 
be  appointed  in  order  to  have  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  subject.  They  ought 
also  to  examine  into  the  point  of  honour 
which  had  been  raised.  He  believed  it 
was  usual  formerly  to  refer  points  of  ho- 
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nour  in  that  House  to  Viscount  Hardinge» 
then  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  and  his  decision 
was  final;  but  there  was  no  Member  now 
in  the  House,  who  possessed  similar  influ- 
ence, and  the  subject  now  in  dispute  might 
be  referred  to  a  Committee.  An  important 
principle  was  involved  in  this  question:  it 
was  that  of  class  divisions.  The  middle  clas- 
ses were  in  favour  of,  and  the  aristocratic 
classes  were  against,  the  retention  of  the 
Crystal  Palace;  and  he  considered  it  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  and  serious  divi- 
sions that  could  agitate  this  country.  He 
should  be  very  much  surprised  if  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Manners)  opposed  i^e  Mo- 
tion. When  he  (Mr.  Heywood)  was  on  a 
visit  at  Haddon  Hall,  one  of  the  seats  of 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  he  had 
met  a  French  nobleman,  with  whom  he 
engaged  in  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  English  aristocracy.  That 
French  nobleman  stated  as  a  reason  why 
the  English  aristocracy  retained  their  pri- 
vileges and  position,  and  the  French  lost 
theirs,  that  the  English  aristocracy  knew 
when  to  make  just  concessions.  Now,  this 
was  a  time  for  the  aristocracy  of  Eng- 
land to  make  a  small  concession  to  the 
opinions  and  wishes  of  the  middle  clas- 
ses. It  might  be  said  that  the  poorer 
classes  would  not  be  benefited,  if  they  were 
deprived  of  so  much  grass  which  they 
might  have  ranged  over,  and  if  an  admis- 
sion fee,  though  small,  should  be  exacted. 
But  the  poorer  and  the  poorest  classes 
have  signed  numerous  petitions  praying 
earnestly  for  the  retention  of  the  Crystal 
Palace.  The  change  that  had  taken  place 
in  public  opinion  since  its  erection  was  ma- 
nifested at  the  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall.  At 
that  meeting  a  deputation  was  appointed 
to  wait  on  the  noble  Earl  the  First  Minis- 
ter of  the  Crown;  but  unfortunately  that 
nobleman  had  been  unable  from  press  of 
other  business  to  receive  the  deputation, 
and  the  subject  was  therefore  brought  be- 
fore the  House  without  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  head  of  the  Government. 
But  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Manners)  had 
paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  it,  and  he 
(Mr.  Heywood)  hoped  that  the  noble  Lord 
would  allow  the  Committee  he  asked  for  to 
be  appointed. 

Mb.  HUME,  in  seconding  the  Motion, 
said,  he  differed  in  many  respects  from  the 
opinions  expressed  on  this  important  ques- 
tion by  parties  who  had  interested  them- 
selves in  discussion  as  to  the  permanence 
of  the  building  in  question.     For  his  part 
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lie  considered  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
of  England  until  late  years  had  not  heen 
^   treated   in  a  manner  which  would  have 
tended  to  their  hotter  education,  or  with 
tbat  kind  of  sympathy  and  fellow  feeling 
wliicb  ought  to  exist  among  all  classes  of 
■  the  community.     He  wished  to  see  a  state 
of  things  in  this  country  in  which  the  rich 
should  enjoy  their  riches  without  envy  or 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  poor,  and  in 
which  the  poor  should  he  fully  remune- 
rated for  their  lahour  and  for  the  impor- 
tant services  they  rendered  to  the  other 
memhers  of  the  communitv.     But  he  con- 
sidered 'there  was  a   duty  owing  by  the 
higher  classes   towards    the  lower  which 
had  scarcely  ever  heen  fairly  or  properly 
recognised.     It  was  on  that  ground  that 
he  entreated  the  Government  to  consider 
wliat  the  object  was  which  was  now  sought 
to  be  attained.     That  object  was  to  afford 
instruction  and  recreation  to  the  people, 
The  population  of   this  large  metropolis 
now  exceeded  2,000,000,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  were  caged   up  every  week  of 
their  lives  from  Monday  morning  till  Satur- 
day night  in  the  pursuit  of  their  various 
avocations,  and  scarcely  enjoyed  more  lei- 
sure than  the  time  which  they  devoted  to 
their  necessary  and  ordinary  refreshment. 
Here,  if  in  any  part  of  the  world,  recrea- 
tion and  instruction  and  means  of  health 
should   be   provided.      He   held,    that    a 
healthy,  moral,  and  well-instructed  com- 
munity was  more  valuable  to  every  indi- 
vidual having  property  than  that  property 
itself,  because  property  could  not  protect 
itself,  nor  could  it  alone  give  that  happi- 
ness which  ought  to  be  the  object  of  all 
government.     He  considered  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  every  Government  to  promote  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number, 
and  he  would  say,  let  no  opportunity  be  lost 
of  furthering  that  excellent  and  important 
object.     In  1841    he   submitted   to   that 
House  a  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  then  state  of  the  na- 
tional monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and    other  places; 
and  why  did  he  do  so  ?     It  was  not  for  any 
gratification  of  his  own,  nor  to  promote 
the  pecuniary  interest  of  any  man  breath- 
ing; but  to  afford  facilities  to  the  public 
for  inspecting  works  of  art  located  in  those 
varioos  edifices,  with  a  view  to  their  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement.     The  inter- 
eats  of  bishops   and   trustees  of  various 
kinds  bad,  however,  stood   much  in  the 
waj  of  the  end   at  which  he   aimed  in 
mofing  for  that  Committee.    It  was  true 


that  up  to  that  period  this  was  an  exclu- 
sive country.     Often  had  they  heard  the 
remark  made,  that  the  people  of  England 
were  excluded  from  participating  in  those 
enjoyments  and  recreations  which  tended 
so  much  to  refine  and  elevate  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  Continental  countries;  and  it 
was  said  we  could  not  trust  the  people  of 
England  as  the  people  on  the  Continent 
were  trusted  in  reference  to  the  exhibition 
of  works  of  art.     His  answer  was,  •*  Try 
them."    Until  the  persons  who  raised  that 
objection  trusted  and  tried  the  people  in 
matters  of  that  kind,  they  were  not  in  a 
position  to  offer  an  opinion  on  such  a  sub- 
ject.     The  Committee  to  which  he  had 
adverted  recommended   that   the    British 
Museum,  the  National  Gallery,  and  some 
other  places,  should  be  opened  as  speedily 
as  possible  for  the  gratuitous  admission  of 
the  public.     It  was  honourable  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people  that  the  aristocracy 
now  appeared  to  be  desirous  of  forwarding 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  less  for- 
tunate classes  under   them.      In   the  ar- 
rangements made  for  improved  dwellings, 
and   in   education   even    to   the    class  of 
ragged  children,  it  was  found  that  efforts 
were  now  made  to  give  the  people  habits 
of  application  and  industry.     It  was  not 
reading  and  writing  alone  that  constituted 
true  education,  but  the  moral  training  with 
which  intellectual  instruction  ought  always 
to  be  accompanied.     He  appealed  to  the 
benefits   which   had   resulted   from  those 
improvements;  and,  without  entering  into 
statistical  details,    he    had   no   hesitation 
in    saying,    that    the    British    Museum, 
which  once   was   comparatively  a   sealed 
place,  and  to  which  not  more  than  seventy 
or  seventy-five  parties  were  admitted  in 
a  week,  afforded  a  favourable  illustration 
of  the  advantages  that  attended  the  open- 
ing of  such  institutions  to  the  public.  The 
officers  expressed  their  fears  lest  injury 
should  ensue;  every  precaution  was  taken, 
a  person  was  placed  in  every  room.    From 
the  first  hour  when  the  Museum  was  thrown 
open  up  to  the  present,  not  an  article  of 
that  immense  and  valuable  collection  had 
been  touched.     During  the  last  year  he 
understood  that  upwards  of  2,000,000  of 
people  had  passed  through  the  Museum. 
He  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the   numbers  who  visited   the   Tower   of 
London  in  a  year  had  risen  from  10,000 
to  100,000  since  the  charge  for  admission 
had  been  reduced  from  3j.  to  ^d.     In  his 
opinion  justice  would  not  be  done  to  the 
public  until  they  were  admitted  free  of  all 
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charge  to  a  place  like  the  Tower.  No  ac- 
cident whatever  had  happened  to  the  valu- 
ahle  collection  of  paintings  in  the  National 
Gallery  (with  one  exception)  since  the  puh- 
lic  had  heen  admitted  there  gratuitously, 
nor  at  Hampton  Court;  and  the  conduct 
of  the  people,  while  visiting  those  inte- 
resting places,  had  heen  most  exemplary. 
What  was  the  result  of  opening  those 
puhlic  institutions  to  the  public  ?  The 
working  classes,  instead  of  forming  par- 
ties among  themselves  to  go  to  public- 
houses  as  before,  to  spend  a  leisure  day  in 
drinking',  now  formed  little  parties  to  go 
in  waggons  on  pleasure  trips  to  Hampton 
Court,  and  places  of  that  kind.  In  that 
way  thousands  of  them  participated  in  the 
advantages  which  had  been  so  liberally 
afforded  to  them,  and  which  tended  to  im- 
prove and  humanise  the  whole  fabric  of 
society.  He  therefore  held  that  the  House 
was  bound,  if  it  could,  to  avail  itself  of  the 
opportunity  of  retaining  the  Crystal  Palace 
as  a  means  towards  the  important  ends  to 
which  he  had  adverted.  He  asked  the 
House  to  bear  in  mind  what  occurred  last 
year,  when  men  high  in  rank,  who  had 
not  learned  to  trust  the  people,  would  have 
had  the  metropolis  surrounded  by  troops, 
and  yet  80,000  people  were  sometimes 
collected  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  as 
many  assembled  out  of  doors,  without  any 
necessity  arising  for  calling  in  the  police 
to  maintain  order.  Colonel  Rowan  atti-i- 
huted  the  facility  of  maintaining  order  to 
the  good  conduct  of  the  people.  He  was 
examined  by  a  Committee  upstairs,  when 
he  said,  that  since  he  had  come  to  he  con- 
nected with  the  police  force,  he  had  found 
that  one  policeman  could  now  maintain 
peace  in  any  portion  of  the  metropolis, 
where  five,  six,  or  seven  would  have  been 
required  only  a  short  time  before.  He  would 
remind  the  House  that  they  were  not  asked 
to  make  an  advance  of  public  money.  The 
parks  were  public  property,  to  he  main- 
tained by  Her  Majesty  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community.  The  House  was  asked  to 
allow  inquiry.  That  inquiry  would  show 
that  the  wants  of  the  nation  were  increas- 
ing, that  the  population  of  the  metropolis 
was  increasing.  The  Exhibition  showed 
that  foreigners  in  the  fine  arts  had  a  supe- 
riority over  our  own  workmen;  and  it  was 
desirable  to  give  the  community  here  an 
opportunity  of  benefiting  from  the  collec- 
tions which  would  be  exhibited  in  the 
Crystal  Palace.  For  that  purpose  there 
were  noblemen  and  gentlemen  associated 
together  who  asked  permiBsion  to  do  for 

Mr.  Hume 


the  public,  hut  on  a  more  liberal  scale, 
what  other  parties  had  heen  allowed  to  do 
in  regard  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  and  the 
Botanical  Gardens.  Great  objection  was 
made  to  making  those  gardens  in  the  Re- 
gent's Park;  and  very  properly  the  Woods 
and  Forests  retained  the  power  of  removal. 
The  rent  of  the  inner  circle  of  the  Regent's 
Park  was  248^,  a  moderate  rent,  he  con- 
fessed. What  the  body  to  which  he  re- 
ferred asked  was  for  a  lease  of  the  eighteen 
acres  of  land  on  which  the  Crystal  Palace 
stood.  They  asked  for  leave  to  apply  the 
building  to  purposes  favourable  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  including  among  them 
the  exhibition  of  collections  of  art  and  ma- 
chinery. Instead  of  making  a  charge  for 
admission  every  day,  they  proposed  to  give 
admission  two  days  a  week  on  payment  of 
3d,,  and  they  proposed  to  give  admission 
one  day  a  week  free.  He  was  told  a 
pledge  was  given  that  the  Crystal  Palace 
should  be  removed;  but  fears  were  at  first 
entertained  which  had  proved  chimerical. 
In  justice  he  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  what  a  sub-committee  of 
those  gentlemen  who  desired  the  retention 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  proposed  to  do.  A 
more  liberal  and  important  proposition  had 
not  been  put  before  the  House  for  many  a 
day.     They  said — 

"  Three  modes  of  appropriating  the  Crystal 
Palace  may  be  at  present  specified  with  suAeient 
distinctness  to  show  bow  it  is  intended  to  eombiiie 
the  instruction  and  recreation  of  the  people  with 
the  advancement  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  mana* 
factures.  In  the  first  place,  a  portion  of  the 
space  may  be  allotted  to  a  winter  garden,  avoiding 
extremes  of  temperature,  embellished  with  fbtm- 
tains,  statuary,  geological  speoimens,  and  a  greal 
variety  of  other  interesting  objects." 

Hon.  Gentlemen  might  say  that  was   a 

fairyland,  but  the  project  was  one  which 

he  understood  could  be  realised. 

**  Another  portion  might  be  appropriated  fbr 
the  reception  of  new  inventions,  and  of  a  oollee* 
lion  in  illustration  of  the  oommeree  of  the  world. 
Lastly,  the  building  might  contain  a  gallery  of 
design,  for  the  promotion  of  taste  among  manu- 
facturers and  the  public,  and  lecture-rooms  and 
museums,  which  would  relieve  the  already  over- 
crowded state  of  many  of  our  greatest  soientifio 
institutions." 

If  collections  existed  where  the  progress 
of  improvement  could  be  seen,  how  much 
labour  might  be  saved  by  persons  desirous 
of  carrying  out  such  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery! He  hoped  that  those  who  op- 
posed the  Motion  were  not  to  be  put  down 
as  enemies  of  the  objects  to  which  he  had 
referred,  as  adverse  to  the  recreation  of 
the  public  and  to  the  progress  of  inprere' 
I 
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ment.  The  time  might  come  when  this 
couDtrj  might  find  itself  falling  hack  as  a 
commercial  and  manufacturing  country. 
The  sub-committee  said — 

"  No  more  is  asked  for,  in  carrying  out  this 
plan  for  the  preservation  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
than  has  already  heen  conceded  to  the  Zoological 
and  Botanical  Societies  in  the  Regent's  Park. 
Th«  self-supporting  principle  upon  which  it  is 
proposed  to  effect  the  preservation  of  the  palace, 
is  the  same  as  that  upon  which  the  Great  Exhihi- 
tion  was  so  successfully  carried  out.  No  better 
proof  can  be  given  of  the  confidence  felt  in  the 
soundness  of  that  principle  than  by  mentioning 
the  hoit  that  some  of  the  first  capitalists  in  the 
country  are  prepared  to  guarantee  the  iiinds  re- 
quired upon  the  basis  of  this  statement,  and  to 
submit  their  guarantee  to  Iler  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment." 

When  the  receipts  had  been  applied  to  the 
preservation  of  the  building,  the  residue 
would  not  he  devoted  to  other  purposes, 
but  would  be  appropriated  to  such  pur- 
poses as  should  promote  the  efficiency  of 
the  institution.  The  oflfer  was  made  by 
gentlemen  of  property  and  science,  who 
were  willing  to  enter  on  the  undertaking; 
and  he  submitted  that  in  every  point  of 
view  the  House  was  entitled  to  resolve  on 
placing  them  in  the  same  situation  as  the 
supporters  of  the  Zoological  Gardens.  On 
that  subject  he  referred  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Briton,  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  and 
others.  It  was  for  the  Government  when 
they  made  the  lease  to  impose  what  restric- 
tions they  pleased.  In  the  meantime  he 
hoped  the  House  would  allow  a  Committee 
to  be  appointed.  They  would  not  be  there- 
by precluded  from  permitting  the  removal 
of  the  building  afterwards.  He  trusted, 
however,  that  by  the  evidence  which  might 
be  adduced,  and  by  the  startling  facts 
which  would  be  laid  before  such  a  Com- 
mittee, the  House  would  be  induced  to  ar- 
rive at  a  different  conclusion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed,  to 
consider  the  preservation  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
or  the  central  portion  thereof,  with  a  view  to  its 
applicability  to  purposes  of  public  instruction  and 
recreation." 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  he  had 
formerly  on  several  occasigns  depressed 
his  opinion  upon  this  so-called  Crystal 
Palace,  and  he  believed  his  conduct  had 
been  in  strict  conformity  with  those  decla- 
rations. He  had  never  entered  it.  If 
anybody  offered  him  a  thousand  guineas 
— and  even  in  those  times  of  Caltfornian 
gold  a  thousand  guineas  was  no  small 
sum — he  would  not  enter  the  place.  No ; 
upon  principle,  be  would  not,  he  dared  not 


enter  it;  he  considered  it  a  duty  to  his 
fellow-creatures  not  to  go  into  the  place. 
The  very  sight  of  it  almost  sickened  him. 
He  had  not  desired  to  see  any  act  of 
violence  resorted  to,  or  the  law  trans- 
gressed, in  order  to  demolish  it;  but  he 
owned  that  nothing  could  have  given  him 
greater  pleasure  than  if,  by  some  superior 
power  to  that  of  man,  it  was  annihilated 
at  one  fell  swoop,  and  no  trace  left  of  the 
gross  delusion.  He  believed  that  its  in- 
stitution was  most  prejudicial  to  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  to  our  national  industry. 
They  pretended  to  cherish  the  principle  of 
encouragement  to  native  industry,  and  yet, 
by  this  Crystal  Palace  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreigners,  they  did  all  they  could 
to  subvert  it.  Who  benefited  by  it?  Not 
one.  Our  poor  people?  Not  a  bit  of  it* 
Foreigners  and  contractors  were  the  gain- 
ers. The  poor  people  were  drawn  from 
their  distant  homes,  and  from  their  honest 
occupations,  to  see  this  big  bauble.  They 
were  trepanned,  seduced,  ensnared,  and 
humbugged  out  of  their  hard  earnings. 
Oh,  but  they  said,  the  place  would  afford 
recreation.  Recreation  for  whom,  and  for 
what  purpose  ?  Was  the  labourer  to  leave 
his  work  to  go  to  the  Crystal  Palace  to 
take  recreation  and  be  duped  out  of  his 
money  ?  By  their  tricks,  manoeuvres,  and 
gullibility,  lie  would  add  by  their  frau- 
dulent insinuations  and  promises,  they  had 
wrung  the  shillings  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  poor,  who  could  ill  afford  it,  and  sent 
them  back  to  their  families  penniless.  But 
what  a  farce  was  thp  pretence  upon  which 
the  Crystal  Palace  was  erected !  A  noble 
Lord  in  another  place  had  spoken  of  an 
harmonious  and  amicable  confederation 
which  it  would  produce  between  the  people 
of  this  country  and  those  of  foreign  na- 
tions, and  especially  between  this  country 
and  France.  But  where  was  now  that 
harmonious  and  amicable  confederation? 
What  was  the  present  state  of  feeling 
between  the  two  countries  ?  By  all  sorts 
of  unworthy  modes  they  had  asked  their 
friends  and  neighbours  to  their  table,  and 
then  turned  round  upon  them  and  told 
them  that  they  were  not  worthy  to  sit 
there.  What  was  the  result  of  this  much- 
talked  of  meeting?  Why,  that  two  Go- 
vernments had  declared  it  was  necessary 
to  organise  our  militia,  and  to  get  up 
our  national  defences  against  these  same 
friendly  foreigners  whom  they  invited  with 
open  arms.  They  had  their  Exhibition, 
he  believed — for  of  course  he  never  saw 
it — stuffed   with    foreign   fancy  rubbish. 
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Show  and  tinsel  were  now-a-dajs  pre-  Majesty's  Government  to  think  that  those 
ferred — cheap' and  nasty — whilst  our  solid  engagements  under  which  the  Exhibition 
durable  English  manufacture  was  neg-  was  established,  and  the  building  was 
lected.  He  had  been  told  by  provincial  erected,  namely,  that  when  it  had  served 
tradesmen  that  two  years  of  the  Crystal  its  purpose,  the  building  should  be  re- 
Palace  would  ruin  them.  The  Crystal  moved,  ought  now  to  be  adhered  to.  As 
Palace  was  a  transparent  humbug.  As  the  first  and  foremost  of  these  reasons,  he 
to  the  maintenance  of  that  building,  he  placed  the  notorious  fact,  that,  had  it  not 
could  not  suppose  for  a  single  instant  the  been  for  the  strong  and  solemn  nature  of 
House  would  listen  to  such  a  proposal,  those  engagements,  there  was  at  any  rate 
They  had  had  enough  of  the  humbug,  a  great  probability  that  the  building  never 
He  agreed  with  Lord  Campbell  and  Lord  would  have  been  erected  at  all.  Hon.  Gen- 
Brougham  that  they  had  no  right  to  keep  tlemen  naturally  enough  had  been  carried 
it  there.  They  had  no  more  right  to  rob  away  by  the  great  and  almost  unexampled, 
BO  much  ground  from  the  Park  than  any  and,  he  belie?ed  he  was  not  wrong  in  say- 
Member  of  that  House  had  to  carry  away  ing,  unexpected  success  of  the  enterprise* 
the  mace  from  the  table.  As  for  the  and  they  were  apt  to  forget  the  obstacles 
appointment  of  a  Committee,  he  scouted  and  difficulties  which,  in  the  first  place, 
the  idea.  He  knew  what  Committees  interposed  themselves  in  the  way  of  those 
generally  ended  in,  and  this  Committee  who  wished  to  originate  the  palace.  He 
would  be  only  a  side-wind  to  maintain  the  was  now  speaking  in  the  presence  of  many 
building.  The  sooner  the  thing  was  swept  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  and  he  be- 
away  the  better ;  and  as  for  the  public,  he  lieved  they  would  admit  that  he  did  not 
believed  those  who  did  not  view  it  with  exaggerate  when  he  said  that,  had  it  not 
indiflerence,  regarded  it  in  the  same  light  been  for  the  solemn  and  positive  engage- 
he  did — as  a  common  nuisance.  He  was  ment  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hey- 
in  favour  of  affording  recreation  to  his  wood)  now  called  upon  the  House  to  dis- 
fellow-creatures  of  all  classes,  but  he  would  regard  for  the  sake  of  a  pecuniary  com- 
never  subscribe  to  perpetuate  such  an  un-  pensation  to  be  guaranteed  to  a  body  of 
mitigated  humbug  as  this.  He  would  not  respectable  individuals,  those  difficulties 
be  any  party  to  a  gross  and  wilful  breach  and  those  obstructions  would  have  been 
of  faith  ;  and,  as  he  valued  the  cause  of  especially,  he  believed  he  might  say,  per- 
native  industry,  and  preferred  the  in-  haps,  fatally,  increased.  Now,  let  him 
terests  of  his  own  countrymen  to  those  of  ask  what  were  the  terms  of  those  engage- 
foreigners,  he  would  give  his  decided  op-  ments  ?  By  the  Royal  Warrant,  dated 
position  to  the  Motion.  the  11th  July,  authorising  the  Royal  Com- 
LoRD  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  that,  missioners  to  enter  upon  a  piece  of  ground 
although  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  in  Hyde  Park,  for  erecting  a  building  for 
who  had  just  sat  down  had  passed  some  the  Exhibition,  the  following  engagement 
severe  strictures  as  to  the  utility  of  what  was  imposed: — 

had  taken  place  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  the       "  That  the  said  buildings  and  erections  wbioh 

fate  of  which  was  then  under  considera-  may  bo  erected  on  the  said  site  or  piece  of  ground 

tion.  yet  he  must  decline  upon  the  present  l^ereinbefore  described  as  aforesaid   Mid  aU  the 

r      .         .  .,     '         A*         r  xi.  materials  and  contents  thereof,  shall  be  oom- 

occasion  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^„i^  ^^^y  ^y  and  at  the 

merits  of  that  great  Exhibition.     Neither  sole  expense  of  the  said  Commissioners  on  or 

did  he   think   that  the  hon.   Member  for  before  the  1st  day  of  June,  1852;  and  that  on  or 

Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  ought  to  be  offended  hefore  the  said  1st  day  of  June,  1852,  the  nid 

v^., !.:«  /T  r.\.A  T    11  ««««-«\\i ««!:«:«/*  4^  •«<?««  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851  shall,  to 

by  his  (Lord  J.  Manners)  declining  to  refer  ^^^  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner,  for  the  tilue 

to  the  earlier  acts  of  the  life  of  that  hon.  ^eing  of  our  Woods,  Foresto,  Land  ReTennes, 

Member,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  call  Works,  and  Buildings,  restore  the  soil  and  sur- 

the   attention   of  the  House  to  measures  face  of  the  park  to  its  form  before  any  part 

calculated    to    promote    the    education    as  thereof  was  enclosed  by  the  swd  Commisaiono^^ 

n  xi       •  i.  x*  r  j.\  ready  for  sowing  with  grass  seeds,  and  to  low  the 

well    as    the    innocent   recreations  of  the  game"  »         ©  -^ 

people.     The  House   well  knew  the  ser-  t     ai.     j     j     r  i.  r         •  * 

^.    *,.,.,     I        If     V     1    1       J      1  In  the  deed  of  coveuant  for  carryiDflr  oat 

vices  which  the  lion.  Member  had  renderea  .,    .       j    *  i  •        xu        -x*  j  a 

.    ^1    .  ^       1  ^1  •       1    /T     J  that  undertakincc,  the  parties  engaeed  to 

in  that  respect,  and  those  services  be  (Lord  ,  i        r 

T     ir         ^  \  ..  .       1  ^  observe  and  perform — 

J.    Manners)    was    quite    convinced    were  ,,.,... 

;i.,i..   ««««««:, f^j   K„  «.,^,...  «^«       n.,*  !,:»        "  All  and  every  the  directions  in  respect  of  the 

duly  appreciated  by  every  one.     But  his  ^^^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^.^^  ^^ 

present  object  was  to  state,  as  shortly  as  t^  them  by  the  ^id  Commissioners  for  the  time 

be  could,  the  reasons  which  induced  Her  being  of  Her  Majesty's  Woods,  Forests,  Land 

Colonel  Sihihorp 
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dom  Bad  remove,  or  cauee  to  be  taken  do< 

nmoTed,  all  and  every  tbo  buildiaga  nnd  erections, ' 
ballding  and  erectian,vhich  shall  be  built  or  erected 
■pmi,  or  within  tlie  said  site  or  piece  of  ground 
DMOtioned  and  described  in  tbe  auid  Rojul  Warrant 
of  even  date  her«iiith,  and  delineated  in  tbe  plan 
drawn  in  the  margin  thereof,  and  the  materiaie 
thereof,  and  the  implements  emplojed  in  erecting 
the  nme,  and  all  and  every  the  articlea  or  article, 
rf  whatever  nature  or  kind,  which  ahall  or  may 
be  brought  to  or  upon  the  said  lite  or  piece  of 
fround  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  Exhibition ; 
and  will,  at  their  own  eipenee,  in  all  respects 
restore  tbe  soil  and  suriaee  of  the  said  park  to 
the  form  in  which  it  waa  proviouslj  to  the  said 
Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1S51  en- 
olotiBg  any  part  tiiereof,   ready   for  aoning  the 

Nor  was  tbia  all.  In  tlio  preliminary  dis- 
cuations  and  ai-rangemeots  which  took 
place  between  the  Royal  Com  mission  era 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  CommiMiooera 
of  Woods  and  Forests  on  the  other,  he 
found  this  condition : — 

"That  tbe  Exhibition  shall  be  closed  on  or 
before  the  1st  day  of  November,  1651,  imme- 
diately after  whiah  all  possible  despatch  will  be 
used  in  clearing  out  the  contents  of  the  buildings, 
taking  tbem  dawn,  and  removing  the  materials 
and  reinstating  the  ground,  Ac,  within  seven 
months  from  the  time  of  closing  the  Exhibition  ; 
and,  in  the  event  of  failure  in  the  fulSlment  of 
this  engagement,  that  it  shall  be  competent  for 
tbe  Commissioners  of  Woods,  Ac,  to  remove  the 
■nme,  to  dispose  of  the  materials,  and  to  apply 
the  produce  in  reimbursement  of  the  expenses 
inonrred  in  such  removal." 

But  SO  strong  waa  tbe  understanding  at 
the  time  that  the  building  was  to  be  re. 
moved  after  tbe  temporary  purposes  for 
which  it  was  intended  should  bave  been 
accomplished,  that  he  found  tbe  Secretary 
of  the  Roynl  Commissioners  writing  in 
Ibeir  name  on  tbe  27th  of  June.  1850, 
the  strong  objection  which  llie  Commis- 
aionera  entertained  to  the  insertion  of  such 
B  condition,  on  the  very  ground  that  the 
intention  of  tbe  parties  to  act  in  the  spirit 
of  the  condition  was  so  notorious  that  it 
waa  surplusage  and  absurd  to  put  it  in 
any  more  stringent  manner  than  it  bad 
already  been  agreed  upon.  Tbo  words  of 
tbe  Secretary  were — 

"  With  regard  to  the  condition  that  the  Eiliibi- 
tion  shall  be  closed  on  or  before  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1851,  and  that  the  whole  building  sliall  be 
removed  and  tbe  ground  reinstated  within  seven 
months  afterwards,  tbe  commissioners  cannot  but 
express  their  regret  that  it  should  have  been 
thought  necessary  to  require  a  stipulation  of  so 
minute  a  character  after  tbo  public  assurances 
which  they  have  already  given,  that  the  building 
tbould  be  of  a  strictly  temporary  character,  and 
ihonld  be  removed  immediately  after  the  olose  of 
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to  add,  that 

the  building  long  before  the  period  assigned  in 
the  condition,  and  that  their  reason  for  naming  so 
comparatively  distant  a  day  has  simply  been  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  a  misunderstanding, 
should  any  unforeseen  circumstances  prevent 
their  closing  at  the  time  now  contemplated." 
Having  now  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  these  admitted  and  notorious 
facts,  he  did  not  know  whether  it  waa 
worth  while  for  him  to  refer  to  the  Ian- 
gnage  used  in  the  various  debates  which 
bad  occurred  in  that  House  on  tbe  subject 
by  tbe  noble  Lord  tbe  late  Commissioner 
of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  by  certain  hon. 
Members  who  were  more  particularly  in- 
terested in  this  great  and  important  under- 
taking. Both  the  noble  Lord,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  and  the  late  hon, 
and  learned  Attorney  General,  most  em- 
phatically and  distinctly  declared  that  the 
public  faitb  and  pledge  given  to  the  House 
and  tbe  country  with  respect  to  the  remo- 
val of  tbe  builtling,  would  indiaputably  bo 
maintained.  Even  admitting  that  the  re- 
tention of  the  Crystal  Palace  on  its  present 
site  might  be  as  advantageous  as  tbe  hon. 
Mover  of  the  present  proposition  stated  it 
would  bo  for  tbo  objects  be  had  in  view, 
still  be  (Lord  J.  Manners)  contended  that 
that  would  be  greatly  outweighed  and  over- 
balanced by  the  evil  which  would  result 
from  so  manifest  and  flagrant  a  violation 
of  public  faith  and  public  engagcmenta. 
Occasions  might  again  arise  when,  for  some 
great  temporary  purpose,  it  might  be  ad- 
visable to  alienate  for  a  certain  time  some 
other  portion  of  tbo  Royaj  or  public  do- 
mains, or  some  great  public  building  or 
institution;  but  would  the  objectiou  to  such 
teniporary  alienation  be  strengthened  or 
diminished  if  the  House  should  now  take 
the  course  which  the  hon.  Member  oppo- 
site invited  it  to  pursue  ?  He  was  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  by  retaining  the  Cry- 
stal Palace  in  its  present  posilion,  we  should 
secure  to  their  full  extent  tbe  advantages 
described  by  the  hon.  Gentleman.  He  was 
not  prepared  to  do  so  for  two  reasons,  tbe 
first  of  which  was  based  on  tbe  nature  and 
character  of  tho  building,  and  the  second 
on  the  site  which  it  now  occupied.  It  was 
admitted  on  all  hands,  and  by  no  one  more 
freely  nnd  cordially  than  by  himself,  that 
the  building  was  admirably  adapted  for  tbe 
purpose  it  was  intended  to  serve.  The 
lion.  Gentleman  who  made  the  present  Mo- 
tion bad  laid  some  little  stress  on  that  fact; 
but  he  (Lord  J.  Manners)  should  say,  th&t 
tbe  circumstaace  of  the  building  haviDf^ 
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been  ao  well  adapted  for  purposes  of  a  pure-  "If  I  nndersUnd  your  LordsUp  to  ask  whe- 

ly  temporary  nature,  constituted  a  strong  *»>«'  ^  """^^  ™'*«  "  ^^^  '>?"<''"«•  "f}.^^  .*• 

y      .    *.        ''         ^         •     X  'x        X     A-       r  make  another  for  the  purpose,  I  tell  you  diitinctlj 

a  prtort  argument  against  Its  retention  for  i  could— very  much."     *~   '          ' 

a  permanent  purpose.     If  a  lady  of  fashion  r,.     ,        i    t»                      t      m 

gave  a  great  entertainment,  and  erected  a  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  was  also  for  a  new 

tent  leading  from  her  drawing-room  window  ^<>o^'  asjappeared  from  the  following  en- 

for  the  purpose  of  a  ball,  she  did  not,  after  ^®°^®  • 

it  had  answered  its  purpose,  propose  to  con-  "  Suppose  you  were  asked  by  the  Goremment 

vert  that  tent  into  a  nursery,  cowhouse,  or  ^  fi^^®  ^^^^  »  plan  for  a  cover^  garden  for  the 

suble,  but.  jf  she  wished  for  any  of  those.  ^:^,T:Lr,^^':'li:tZ^t^;,\T.:. 

she  had  a  suitable  building  erected.      The  actly  like  the  Great  Exhibition  building,  because 

most  shortsighted  and   most    extravagant  my  notion  of  the  stability  of  one  of  these  great 

course  of  proceeding  in  the  long  run  was  buildings  is  this,  and  what  I  intended  for  the 

to  endeavour,  if  they  had  a  building  for  a  J^***.^  Exhibition  building  is  this  n^mfl J.  thatjdl 

t     X*  1      •            ?  ^  the  sinews  and  OTerythmg connected  with  strenfth, 

temporary  purpose,  by  tinkering  and  alter-  gh^uld  be  iron  or  metal  f  that,  in  fiwrt,  the  outline 

ing  It  to  pucker  it  up,  and  make  it  serve  of  the  building  should  be  like  this  table,  and  the 

some  permanent  object,  different  from  that  covering  of  ^lass  and  wood  like  the  table  cloth 

for  which  it  was  originally  destined.     He  spread  upon  it,  so  that  you  could  renew  it  at  any 

believed  that  it  had  been  admitted  by  all  ^n  »,J5„rJ».^Z  Tt.'^^ld^SllS 
the  witnesses  examined  favourable  to  the  and  constantly  keep  it  up ;  that  is  my  notion  of 
retention  of  the  Crystal  Palace  on  its  pre-  it.  Now,  in  the  Great  Exhibition  building  they 
sent  site,  that  great  and  essential  altera-  did  not  carry  that  out  to  the  extent  of  my  wishes; 
tions  would  be  necessary  before  it  could  ^^""T^  '^  ^°^*^  ^"^  »^™®  P^**'®'*  ^^"^  ^^^  "'"^^^ 
be  adapted  to  any  permanent  purpose.  Sir  ®«  xJire  i,  a  great  deal  in  the  building  that 
Charles  Fox  caused  it  clearly  to  be  under-  might  have  been  better  done  otherwise,  but  tliere 
stood  that,  in  his  opinion,  a  new  roof  and  a  is  nothing  there  but  what  was  done  to  get  it  corn- 
new  floor  would  be  requisite  if  the  building  P^®^  ^^  ^^^  <'»™«  ?— 1°  ™y  PJ»'»  ^  ™»^  »*^ 
,-«««  »^»»^»f A.I  :«♦«,  «  «x^>«*nAnA»4.  k«:ij:^^  gutters  underneath  to  carry  the  water  away  from 
were  converted  into  a  permanent  building,  fhe  other  gutters.  That  is  essentially  ciirying 
And  he  proceeded  to  say—  out  the  principle  of  making  the  whole  sUbiUty  of 
"Then,  supposing  the  building  could  be  pur-  the  building  and  the  connexion  of  it  of  metal;  and 
chased  at  an  expense  of  45,000/.,  I  believe  if  it  ^^^^  ^^«  o^**®**  wooden  gutters  were  to  carry  the 
were  intended  to  make  it  a  permanent  structure  ^^*«''  ^°*^  ^^^^  '*  *^d  that  is  the  way  I  shonld 
it  would  require  some  alterations,  would  it  not  ?—  execute  a  buUding  of  this  extent  if  I  had  to  do  it 
I  should  advise  some  alterations  in  the  roof  of  it,  to-morrow  morning. 

certamly.     The  gUiing  was  done  under  such  ex-  "  You  would  have  the  skeleton  of  iron  ?— Yes. 

treme  pressure  for  time,  that  I  should  be  disposed  "  ^*»®  skeleton  of  the  roof  should  be  of  metal  t 

to  reglaze  it ;  and  if  it  were  determined  to  reglaze  —Yes,  that  part  that  carries  off  the  water." 

it  I  think  in  all  probabUity  the  main  gutters  of  gir  Joseph  Paxton  also  said— 

the  building  ought  to  be  lined  with  lead  or  gal-  '■ 

vanized  iron,  whichever  was  considered  the  best  "  I  think  for  25,0002.  in  addition  to  that 
mode ;  but  I  have  not  very  carefully  considered  it.  126,0002.  I  could  put  you  up  a  much  finer,  a  more 
"  Then,  if  it  were  converted  into  a  winter  gar-  magnificent,  and  more  appropriate  thing  than  the 
den,  there  would  be  largo  alterations  in  the  floors  Exhibition  building.'* 
and  galleries,  and  the  timber  that  would  come  out  ir  tt  i  •  •  j  ^  ai. 
of  those  floorings  might  be  sold  for  a  considerable  ^^'  Uawkms  was  examined  as  to  the  pro- 
sum,  for  a  credit  against  other  expenses.*'  bability  of  the  building  becoming  a  dcposi- 

Mr.  Dilke,  who  also  was  favourable  to  the  ^"'yj"'  /^f*"'"  *'""<'>^''  ''^^X  ^^  ^«» 

retention  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  thought  ment'oned jn   the  course  of  the  present 

that  there  must  be  a  new  roof;  and  said-  i''},^  "'    Tf       ^^  v-    /?J'"j   '"•  ** 

bmidmg,  and  he  gave  his  decided  opmion 

T  V  ,^  '■"'!!'7  'Tk  "    ^O.OOOi  or  30.«00i.  would,  t^^j  ^y^%  b„iidi„g  ^^^  „„t  ^^jj^  ^^  ^^^  . 

I  believe,  defray  the  expense  of  a  new  roof,  sub-  \r      zr      %.'     *       •  i 

stituting  iron  for  the  present  main  wooden  gutter.  Purpose.      Mr.  Mawkins    evidence  was  as 

and  make  it  wind  and  water  tight."  follows  : — 

He  now  came  to  the  intelligent  and  most  "  V^""  *^^  ^^^^®'  ^^^  ^^^"'^  *?*?  ExhibiUon 

successful  designer  of  the  fairy  fabric   Sir  ^SfonTfVchll^ctS  ^X>^*^ 

Joseph  raxton.      Ihat  gentleman  did  not  receiving  antiquities?—!  cannot  myself  believe 

disguise  his  opinion,  that  if  he  were  asked  it  would  save  one  single  sixpence  in  expense  in 

to  erect  a  building  suitable  to  the  purpose  the  adaptation ;  in  &ct,  it  would  be  as  costly  as 

which  the  Mover  of  the  present  proposition  *^  ^'»^^''*'^y  °®^  buUding.'^ 

had  in  view,  he  should  prefer  to  erect  a  Mp.  Cole  was  of  opinion  that,  for  a  tem- 

new   and,   in   some  respects,  a  different  porary  purpose,   the  building    might  be 

building.     Sir  Joseph  Paxton  said —  made  great  use  of  for  the  stowing  away 

Lord  John  Mannen 
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yarions  objeots  of  art,  for  which  there  was 
not  sufficient  space  elsewhere;  but  he 
stated,  in  answer  to  the  question — 

'*  Assuming  it  were  advisable  to  have  a  deposi- 
tory in  which  there  should  be  collections  of  ma- 
ehinerj,  oolleotions  of  mineral  products,  and  col- 
leotions  of  articles  which  are  matters  of  trade 
and  commerce  between  one  country  and  another, 
do  you  not  suppose  that  wherever  these  are  col- 
lected there  must  be  rooms  for  attendants  to  stay 
with  them,  and  give  information  to  persons  who 
came  there  for  the  purpose  ? — Unquestionably  ; 
and  I  would  not  have  it  supposed  that  I  think  the 
present  building  is  by  any  means  the  most  suit- 
able place ;  but  you  have  got  the  present  build- 
ing, and  the  sympathy  of  the  people  with  the 
sobjeot ;  you  have  got  the  covered  space ;  and 
temporarily  I  would  take  all  the  advantage  I 
could  of  those  circumstances.*' 

Mr.  Cole  further  gare  an  opinion  which 
seemed  to  imply  this  meaning,  that  the 
rerj  unfitness  of  the  building  was  a  reason 
why  he  thought  it  might  be  used  for  the 
purpose  advocated,  in  order  that  the  feel- 
ing of  the  people  might  be  raised  against 
the  bad  accommodation  afforded  to  the 
Taluable  articles  stowed  in  the  building, 
and  that  a  great  and  permanent  structure 
might  be  raised  elsewhere.  This  appear- 
ed from  the  following  evidence  of  Mr. 
Cole  :— 

"  Then,  if  I  understand,  you  would  establish  it 
in  the  present  Exhibition  building,  with  such  a 
consciousness  that  it  is  unfitted  for  it,  and  that 
the  outcry  of  the  public  would  lead  to  a  better  ? 
— That  is  a  little  stronger  than  I  put  the  case  ; 
but  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  the  present  build- 
ing is  a  great  deal  better  than  none  ;  and  the 
more  its  imperfections  were  seen,  and  the  public 
interested  in  the  subject,  the  more  eager  they 
would  be  to  support  the  preparation  of  a  better 
building." 

Well,  then,  he  might  fairly  assume  that 
the  character  of  the  building  itself  was 
such  as  to  render  most  essential  alterations 
necessary  before  it  could  be  converted  into 
a  building  suitable  to  the  purposes  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Heywood)  had 
in  view.  Wh^n  he  (Lord  J.  Manners) 
came  to  consider  what  those  multifarious 
proposals  were,  and  what  were  the  pur- 
poses which  had  been  put  forth  at  public 
meetings,  in  order  to  stimulate  this  popu- 
lar agitation  on  the  subject,  he  was  over- 
whelmed by  their  extravagant  and  contra- 
dictory nature.  It  had  been  proposed  to 
convert  the  Exhibition  building  into  a  ball 
room.  [**  No,  no!'*]  Having  taken  con- 
siderable interest  in  this  subject,  and  read 
the  speeches  of  hon.  Gentlemen  out  of 
doors,  and  the  evidence  before  the  Commis- 
sion, he  must  be  allowed  to  make  that 
assertion;  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  himself 


was  more  delighted  in  contemplating  the 
balls  to  be  given  in  the  building,  than  per- 
haps almost  any  other  person.  Sir  Jo- 
seph Paxton  gave  way  to  a  rapturous 
exclamation  of  delight  on  the  subject  of 
the  balls  that  might  be  given  in  the  build* 
jng,  and  stated — 

,  ''  If  well  lit  up,  it  would  be  an  enchanting 
place  at  night ;  all  the  statuary  and  plants  would 
show  off  extremely  well ;  it  would  be  most  per- 
fect ;  it  would  become  an  illusion  almost.  I  only 
wish  you  would  let  me  have  the  building  to  give  a 
ball  or  two  in  it  for  the  charities  of  London;  you 
would  see  how  I  would  light  it  up." 

Consequently  the  lighting  would  have  to 
be  provided  for  as  well  as  the  new  roof. 
Among  the  various  purposes  to  which  it 
had  been  proposed  to  apply  the  Exhibition 
building,  it  had  been  recommended  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  ball-room,  into  a  covered  ride, 
into  a  lecture-room,  into  a  statue  gallery, 
a  garden,  a  forest,  a  casino,  and  last,  not 
least,  it  was,  on  the  only  day  on  which  the 
working  classes  of  the  metropolis  really 
could  have  access  to  it,  to  be  turned  into 
a  congeries  of  preaching  houses,  for  the 
different  religious  communities  into  which 
the  country  was  divided.  This  brought 
him  to  the  second  reason  why  he  thought 
the  retention  of  the  building  on  its  present 
site  would  not  be  advantageous  to  the 
working  classes.  At  one  of  these  late 
public  meetings  an  able  speech  in  favour 
of  the  retention  of  the  building  was  deli- 
vered a  few  days  ago ;  but  the  speaker 
evidently  felt  that  if  the  building  were  re- 
tained on  its  present  site,  and  free  access 
allowed  to  the  working  classes,  it  must 
necessarily  be  open  on  the  Sunday,  and, 
therefore,  to  meet  the  objection  against  its 
being  open  on  that  day,  he  proposed  that 
the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  should 
be  repeated  in  one  corner,  and  that  every 
class  of  dissent  in  the  metropolis  should 
have  appointed  preaching  rooms  in  other 
corners  of  the  building.  Now,  this  was 
an  important  view  of  the  question,  and  he 
begged  hon.  Gentlemen  to  make  up  their 
minds  whether  they  would  consent  to  open 
the  building  on  Sundays  or  not,  for  if  it 
were  intended  to  close  the  building  on 
Sunday,  then  he  maintained,  that  as  that 
was  the  only  day  when  Hyde  Park  was 
accessible  to  the  working  classes,  they 
would  virtually  close  some  twenty  acres  of 
that  park  which  had  been  from  time  im- 
memorial in  the  enjoyment  of  the  working 
classes  against  those  classes.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  proposed  to  throw  open 
the  building  on  Sunday,  then  they  took 
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the  first  etep,  and  it  might  he  descrihed  as 
a  stride,  to  introduce  into  this  country  the 
Continental  method  of  observing  the  Sab- 
hath.  Let  the  House  not  overlook  the 
magnitude  of  this  portion  of  the  question — 
Sunday  was  the  only  day  on  which  the 
masses  of  the  people  flocked  to  Hyde  Park. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  truly  said  they 
were  toiling  all  the  week  from  Monday  to 
Saturday,  but  he  would  ask  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  it  his  opinion  that  those  hard- 
worked  people  would  toil  through  the  many 
streets  leading  to  the  building  on  any  day 
but  Sunday?  Ladies  living  in  Belgravia 
or  Mayfair  might  think  the  present  site 
a  very  good  one ;  but  he  would  say  that 
far  above  the  wishes  of  the  upper  or  the 
middling  classes,  he  ranked  the  feelings 
and  the  wants  of  the  lower  classes — of  the 
masses  of  the  toiling  population.  The 
hon.  Mover  of  the  present  proposition  said 
that  the  feeling  of  the  middle  classes  was 
unanimous  on  this  question;  but  he  (Lord  J. 
Manners)  believed  that  assertion  to  be  most 
unfounded.  Just  before  he  came  down  to 
the  House,  two  petitions  were  placed  in  his 
hand,  both  from  tradesmen  in  Oxford- 
street,  one  in  favour,  and  the  other  against 
the  retention  of  the  Crystal  Palace;  and, 
as  far  as  he  could  judge,  the  numbers  were 
within  ^ye  of  each  other.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Exeter-hall  meeting,  there 
had  hardly  been  a  meeting  called  in  which 
respectable  inhabitants  and  tradesmen  of 
the  district  had  not  risen  and  opposed  the 
retention  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  Though 
remarkable  efforts  had  been  made  to  in- 
duce the  people  of  the  metropolis  to  believe 
that  between  the  retention  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  its  present  objectionable  site, 
and  its  positive  and  permanent  demolition, 
there  was  no  middle  course,  he  asserted 
that  to  be  a  most  material  variation  and 
departure  from  the  truth.  In  considering 
this  question,  he  was  most  anxious  to  find 
out  what  site  would  afford  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  working  people  the  freest  ac- 
cess on  a  half  holiday  or  summer  evening. 
The  first  element  which  came  into  the  con- 
sideration was  that  old  highway  which  in 
former  days  was  the  favourite  resort  and 
chief  means  of  communication  for  the  nobi- 
lity, and  which  now  afforded  the  cheapest 
and  readiest  and  most  popular  method  of 
transit  to  the  working  people — namely,  the 
River  Thames.  What  facility,  in  respect 
to  conveyance,  did  the  site  in  Hyde  Park 
afford  to  the  mass  of  working  people  toil- 
ing in  the  remote  nighbourhoods  which 
constituted  the  hives  of  industry  ?      None 

Lord  John  Manners 


of  any  consequence.  On  reading  a  paper 
prepared  for  a  different  purpose,  and  which, 
therefore,  could  not  be  suspected  of  being 
made  out  to  subserve  the  purpose  for  which 
he  was  now  using  it,  he  was  struck  at  find- 
ing that  the  distance  from  Lambeth- stairs 
to  Battersea  Park  was  traversed  by  steam- 
boats in  sixteen  minutes,  from  Blackfnars 
Bridge  in  thirty-four  minutes,  from  South- 
wark  Bridge,  in  thirty-eight  minutes,  from 
London  Bridge  in  forty  minutes,  and  from 
the  Thames  Tunnel  in  fifty  minutes.  Now 
the  districts  he  had  named  were  points 
surrounded  by  a  large  population  of  work- 
ing people;  and,  if  the  Docks,  Limehouse, 
Deptford,  Greenwich,  and  Woolwich  were 
also  considered,  he  asked  if  a  site  imme- 
diately contiguous  to  the  river  was  not 
more  available  to  the  working  classes  of 
this  metropolis  than  Hyde  Park?  The 
paper  to  which  he  referred  most  truly  sud, 
with  respect  to  the  site  at  Battersea — 

"  As  an  indication  of  the  number  which  the 
park  would  benefit,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  pas- 
sengers carried  hj  one  steamboat  company  only, 
between  London  Bridge  and  Kew,  amounted  last 
year  to  6,000,000,  of  which  about  500,000  wero 
passengers  to  and  from  Kew,  and  the  rest  were 
passengers  to  and  from  the  several  piers  be- 
tween London  Bridge  and  Battersea  Bridge." 

Under  these  cirumstances,  he  believed,  if 
arrangements  could  be  made  to  place  the 
Exhibition  building  with  a  river  front  in 
Battersea  Park,  such  an  arrangement  would 
be  more  advantageous  to  the  working 
classes,  than  to  retain  it  where  it  then 
stood.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
unless  they  afforded  to  the  new  parks  they 
were  creating,  some  attractions  to  induce 
the  people  to  frequent  them,  they  would  be 
merely  throwing  money  away.  He  rejoiced 
to  say  that  in  Victoria  Park  the  cricket- 
ground  and  bathing- place  had  attracted 
large  numbers  of  persons;  and  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  provide  for  the  bathing- 
place  by  the  next  bathing  season,  a  still 
ampler  and  purer  supply  of  water  than 
they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  He  was  also 
happy  to  hear  that  some  benevolent  indi- 
viduals in  the  same  locality  were  getting 
up  a  building  for  the  reception;  of  works 
of  art,  and  curiosities,  which  would  prove 
highly  attractive  and  instructive.  And  he 
thought  that  they  would  do  well  if  they 
would  place  in  Battersea-park  a  great  and 
attractive  building.  He  had  not  heard  any 
dissatisfaction  expressed  at  the  remoyal  of 
the  building;  but  all  he  could  say  was,  that 
should  it  be  deemed  unreasonable  to  com- 
pel its  instant  removal,  any  facilities  which 
could  he  afforded  to  the  contractors  or  the 
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purchasers  should  not  be  withheld  by  the 
GoTemment.  He  had  already  indicated 
that  he  did  not  meet  this  Motion  in  a  hos- 
tile spirit,  and  he  would  state  that  any 
facility  for  erecting  the  building  on  a  site 
such  as  was  more  suitable,  would  be  cheer- 
fully accorded  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 
He  had  been  informed  by  a  first-rate  autho- 
rity that  the  building  had  been  already 
purchased — that  the  purchase-money  had 
been  lodged  in  the  Bank — and  that  the 
purchasers  were  anxious  to  communicate 
with  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the 
subject  of  a  site,  and  the  purposes  to  which 
the  building  should  be  applied.  He  could 
only  say  he  would  give  his  co-operation 
and  sanction  to  any  mode  that  could  be 
suggested  in  accordance  with  the  views  he 
had  expressed ;  and  he  trusted  the  building 
would  be  erected  on  a  happier  site,  where, 
untarnished  by  the  recollection  of  broken 
public  faith  and  violated  public  honour,  it 
would  conduce  to  the  recreation  of  the 
working  and  toiling  classes  of  this  great 
metropolis.  As  to  the  charges  which  had 
been  so  unscrupulously  levelled  against  the 
Commissioners,  he  could  only  express  his 
regret  that  such  charges  had  been  made 
against  Gentlemen  who  had  acted  with 
every  desire  to  come  to  a  just  resolution. 
In  conclusion,  he  must  ask  the  House  to 
reject  the  Motion  as  unnecessary,  inas- 
much as  the  subject  sought  to  be  referred 
to  a  Committee  had  been  fully  and  fairly 
investigated  by  a  Commission — inasmuch 
as  the  object  sought  to  be  attained  could 
only  be  granted  by  a  flagrant  violation  of 
public  faith — and  inasmuch  as  every  good 
object  to  be  gained  would  meet  with  the 
cordial  sympathy  of  the  new  possessors  of 
the  building  and  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  TENJJYSON  D'EYNCOURT  said, 
he  could  not  avoid  saying  that  he  felt  con- 
siderable surprise  in  listening  to  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Lord  in  reply  to  the  stringent 
arguments  advanced  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  brought  forward  this  Mo- 
tion. The  noble  Lord  having  stated  that 
he  did  not  meet  the  Motion  in  a  hostile 
spirit,  expressed  every  objection,  not  only 
of  his  own,  but  of  others,  againfit  the 
continuance  of  the  building  on  its  present 
site,  alleging,  amongst  other  things,  that 
it  would  be  injurious  to  public  morals. 
Yet,  nevertheless,  the  noble  Lord  was  in 
favour  of  placing  this  building  in  another 
part  of  the  metropolis,  where  the  poor  would 
herd  by  themselves,  and  not  have  the  ad- 
rantage  of  meeting  the  upper  classesi  in 


order  to  be  benefited  and  refined  by  in- 
tercourse with  them.  Now  he  looked 
upon  it  as  one  very  great  advantage 
of  an  establishment  of  this  kind  that  it 
did  produce  a  sympathy  and  communi- 
cation between  all  classes  of  the  people. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,  when  there  was  more  than 
1,000,000  congregated  every  month  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  building,  there  was 
not  a  single  instance  of  anything  like  a 
breach  of  good  manners;  and  the  instances 
of  crime  were  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely 
noticed.  Of  disorders  there  were  none. 
There  was  no  complaint  of  personal  in- 
dignity— none  had  been  ofiered  ;  and  he 
put  it  to  the  House  whether  they  did 
not  think  there  was  great  advantage, 
upon  every  ground,  from  bringing  the 
masses  of  the  people  into  communication 
with  the  higher  orders.  But  what  did  the 
noble  Lord  propose  ?  Why,  to  carry  the 
building  to  Battersea.  Now  the  noble  Lord 
might  think  when  he  made  the  proposition, 
that  it  would  be  very  acceptable  to  his  (Mr. 
D'Eyncourt's)  constituents,  as  it  would 
much  favour  their  interests  if  this  plan  were 
adopted.  But  he  begged  to  tell  the  noble 
Lord  that  his  constituents  had  too  much 
public  spirit  to  desire  this  monopoly.  They 
would  much  rather  the  building  was  con- 
tinued in  its  present  position,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  of  advantage  to  the  whole  of 
the  community.  The  noble  Lord  said  he 
thought  that  the  late  Government  were 
pledged  that  the  building  should  be  re- 
moved, and  of  course  if  that  were  so,  the 
present  Government  were  also  bound  by 
that  pledge.  He  waited  with  great  cu- 
riosity to  hear  what  documents  the  noble 
Lord  could  produce  to  prove  his  assertion. 
What  were  they  ?  Why,  the  documents 
referred  to  were  papers  and  agreements 
between  the  Royal  Commissioners  and  the 
Government  contractors.  But  there  was 
no  pledge  to  the  public  and  the  House; 
and  the  public  would  expect  from  the  noble 
Lord  a  statement  as  to  when  and  where 
the  pledge  was  given.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  below  him  (Mr.  Labouchere) 
seemed  to  intimate  that  some  such  pledge 
was  given.  No  other  pledge  was  given 
than  some  statement  in  Uiat  and  the  other 
House  of  Parliament ;  but  what  was  the 
opinion  now  of  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Carlisle)  who  was  referred  to  as  having 
so  given  such  a  pledge  ?  That  statement 
was  made  when  it  was  contemplated  to. 
make  the  building  of  bricks  and  mortar, 
and  of  an  unsightly  character ;  but  ia  the 
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Times  of  yesterday  the  noble  Earl,  in  a 
recent  letter,  was  stated  to  have  said — 

"  The  destruotion  of  the  Crystal  Palace  would 
be  as  perverse  and  senseless  an  act  of  Vandalism 
as  could  be  perpetrated  ;  when  it  was  capable  of 
affording  enjoyment  to  such  large  masses  of  the 
people  it  would  be  a  very  wise  and  ungracious  act 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  the  aristocracy 
to  insist  upon  it." 

That  was  the  statement  of  the  noble  Earl 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  department  of 
the  Woods  and  Forests  when  the  arrange- 
ments were  made  between  the  Government 
and  the  contractors.     Could  they  have  a 
higher  authority  as  to  what  were  the  yiews 
of  the  late    Government,  and  as  to  the 
propriety  of  retaining  this  beautiful  build- 
ing ?     The  noble  Lord  then  proceeded  to 
tell  them  that  the  building  would  require 
great  alterations  ;  that  it  would  require  a 
new  roof ;  that  the  glass  would  require  con- 
tinual repair.     Now,  with  all  that  they  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do :  that  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  new  contractors.    If  the  noble 
Lord  had  to  mend  the  glass  out  of  Go- 
vernment funds,  he  could  understand  and 
see  some  force  in  the  objection;  but  as  it 
was  to  be  placed  in  private  hands  he  did 
not  see  that  it  was  applicable  in  the  least 
degree.   It  was  proposed  to  take  the  build- 
ing out  of  the  hands  of  the  Government  alto- 
gether.    Then  the  noble  Earl  said  he  was 
supported  in  his  views  by  the  evidence  of 
8ir  Joseph  Paxton.  But  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
stated  in  the  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand 
that  his  evidence  had  been  misunderstood, 
and  that  if  it  were  not,  the  supposed  infer- 
ences could  not  be  fairly  drawn  from  it.    Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  also  brought  the  very  grave 
charge  against  the  Commissioners  of  with- 
holding from  him  alone,  of  all  the  wit- 
nesses, an  opportunity  of  revising  his  evi- 
dence, although  he  applied  for  it  person* 
ally  upon  two  occasions,  and  once  sent  for 
it.     With  respect  to  the  uses  to  which  the 
building  would  be  applied,  he  thought  the 
names  of  the  proposed  trustees  a  sufficient 
guarantee.     He  would  read  them.     There 
was  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  Earl 
of    Carlisle,    Lord   de   Mauley,   Viscount 
Palmerston,   Lord  Londesborough,  Baron 
Meyer  de  Rothschild,  and  Mr.  Peto.  There 
had  been  evinced  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic out  of  doors  an  anxious  desire  to  con- 
tinue this  building.     The  noble  Lord  said 
that  there  were  propositions  made  at  the 
meetings   to   which   he   had    alluded    for 
adapting    the    building    to    objectionable 
purposes.      It    was,    however,    his    (Mr. 
D'Eynoourt's)    impression  that    no  such 
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propositions  were  made.  The  noUe  Lord 
also  said  that  at  all  these  meetings  there 
were  many  persons  found  to  dissent  from 
the  policy  of  maintaining  the  building. 
But  at  these  meetings  the  number  of 
dissentients  had  been  counted.  They 
were  altogether  only  fifteen  in  number : 
eight  in  Westminster,  and  seven  in  eooie 
other  place.  The  people  of  this  conn- 
try,  and  of  this  metropolis,  required  some 
means  for  moral  recreation.  The  work- 
ing man  required  some  place  where,  after 
the  toil  of  the  day,  he  could  take  his 
wife  and  children,  where  they  might  be 
amused  as  well  as  instructed.  Deprive 
him  of  this  opportunity,  and  they  arove 
him  to  licentiousness;  to  accomplish,  then, 
an  object  so  desirable,  he  thought  the 
present  building  was  well  adapted,  and 
he  would  therefore  vote  for  the  Motion  of 
his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hey  wood). 

Mr.   LABOUCHERE    said,    that    he 
did  not  wish  to  detain  the  House  from 
coming  to  that  division  which  they  seemed 
BO  anxiously  to  desire;  but  he  felt,  from 
the  position  which  he  formerly  held,  he 
ought  not  to  give  a  completely  silent  Tote 
upon  this  subject.     It  was  said  that  the 
Government  were  incurring  a  certain  de- 
gree of  unpopularity  by  the  course  they 
were  pursuing  upon  this  subject.     Now, 
he  wished  to  say  that  he  was  willing  to 
take  his  share  in  that  unpopularity.     The 
question  presented  itself  to  his  mind  as 
one  of  good  faith.     His  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  D'Eyncourt)  had  asked  when  and 
where  the  pledge  had  been  given  to  re- 
moye  the  building.    His  (Mr.  Labouchere'a) 
reply  was,  that  the  pledge  was  given  to 
the  public  when  permission  to  ereot  the 
building  was  sought,  that  it  was  only  for  a 
temporary  object,  and  that  when  that  tem- 
porary object  was  accomplished  it  should 
be  pulled  down  and  the  Park  restored  to 
its  original  condition.     That  pledge  was 
given  at  a  time  when  there  was  much  un- 
willingness upon  the  part  of  the  House  to 
allow  the  appropriation  of  the  Park  to  the 
purpose.     It  was  upon  the  strength  of 
that  most  solemn  pledge  that  leave  was 
ultimately  granted.     He  was  one  of   the 
Members  of  the  Government  who  gave  at 
that  time  the  assurance  to  the  Honse,  and 
he  felt  that  he  was  only  redeeming  that 
pledge  by  resisting  the  present  Motion. 
Now  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
pledge  thus  given  to  the  publie  might, 
should  the  public  so  desire  it,  be  held  as 
never  given.    Nor  did  he  pretend  to  the 
absurdity  that  any  Qovemment  or  anj 
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Parliament  would  be  bound  to  abide  by 
such  a  pledge  sbould  tbe  feeling  of  tbe 
country  be  opposed  to  it;  but  he  must  con- 
fess that  having  watched  with  great  in- 
terest the  expression  of  public  opinion 
upon  this  subject,  although  he  was  not 
prepared  to  deny  that  many  respectable 
persons  were  in  favour  of  the  retention  of 
the  building,  yet  he  did  not  consider  the 
sentiment  was  so  general  and  so  universal 
as  to  release  them  from  the  engagement 
which  they  had  made.  He  well  remem- 
bered that  at  the  time  the  building  was 
proposed,  many  persons  who  thought  their 
property  jeopardised  by  the  scheme  said  to 
liim*  ''Depend  upon  it,  that  the  building 
once  up,  some  pretext  or  other  will  be 
found  for  keeping  it."  And  he  well  re- 
inembere4»  too,  that  his  answer  was,  **  You 
have  the  pledged  faith  of  the  Government 
and  of  Parliament  that  the  building,  when 
the  precise  purpose  is  accomplished,  shall 
be  removed;  '  and  he  felt  bound  to  these 
persons,  among  others,  to  take  care,  so 
far  as  in  him  lay,  that  the  compact  so 
made  should  be  fulfilled.  He  protested 
against  the  question  being  twisted  into  a 
question  of  public  relaxation.  It  was, 
therefore,  incumbent  on  him  to  remind  the 
House  that  it  was  upon  the  strength  of 
the  compact  that  was  entered  into  that  the 
building  had  been  erected,  and  that  the 
means  of  instruction  and  recreation  had 
been  placed  within 'their  reach.  And  if, 
when  occasion  requires,  something  of  the 
same  kind  was  desired,  there  might  be 
danger  that  the  breach  of  faith  of  which 
they  would  now  be  guilty  would  be  remem- 
bered against  them.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  adverted  to  his 
efforts  for  the  promotion  of  the  intellec- 
tual improvements  and  the  rational  enjoy- 
ments of  the  people.  He,  like  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Manners)  paid  a  willing 
tribute  to  those  exertions.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  the  advocate  of  sucli  institu- 
tions when  it  was  not  so  fashionable  to  be 
so  as  it  was  now;  and  some  of  the  most 
honourable  parts  of  the  career  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  were  associated  with  these  ex- 
ertions. If  there  was  a  unanimity  in 
favour  of  the  retention  of  the  building,  he 
did  not  believe  there  was  a  Member  in 
that  House  who  would  not  be  prepared  to 
record  his  vote  in  its  behalf.  As  to  the 
good  conduct  of  the  people,  no  one  who 
witnessed  the  Great  Exhibition  could  doubt 
that  the  British  public  were  beyond  the 
public  of  any  country  in  the  world  in  the 
manner  of  knowing  how  to  conduct  them- 


selves. He  thought  it  the  most  gratifying 
scene  in  his  whole  life,  even  beyond  that 
wonderful  display  which  was  the  admiration 
of  all  nations;  and  as  an  Englishman,  he 
felt  proud  to  see  the  orderly  demeanour  of 
his  countrymen  upon  that  memorable  oc- 
casion, when  they  were  collected  by  thou- 
sands. He  thought  their  bearing  and 
behaviour  was  a  much  finer  sight  to  foreign 
nations  than  those  marvels  of  art  which 
were  contained  within  the  walls  of  that 
wonderful  palace.  He  did  not  think  any 
further  inquiry  was  requisite.  The  late 
Government  had  done  all  in  its  power  on 
the  subject;  it  had  issued  a  Commission 
to  inquire  into  the  whole  matter,  and  he 
was  prepared  to  express  his  conviction  that 
the  Commission  was  in  every  respeot  a 
most  competent  and  fitting  Commission. 
Various  attempts  had  been  made  to  throw 
discredit  on  that  Commission;  but  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  that  its  inquiries  had 
been  conducted  in  the  fullest  and  fairest, 
and  most  impartial  manner.  His  noble 
Friend  the  Member  for  Totness  (Lord 
Seymour),  the  official  guardian  of  the  peo- 
ple's parks,  might  have  his  prejudices,  but 
there  were  other  members  on  the  Commis- 
sion—  Sir  William  Cubitt  and  Professor 
Lindley,  who  assuredly  were  not  men  very 
likely  to  be  partial  against  the  continuance 
of  the  building.  He  should,  for  these 
reasons,  yote  against  the  Motion;  and  he 
trusted  the  House  would,  for  the  sake  of 
all  parties,  effectually  decide  the  question 
without  further  delay.  There  was  no  sort 
of  occasion  for  further  inquiry.  The 
question  had  been  thoroughly  investigated 
already.  The  removal  of  the  structure 
from  its  present  site  was  imperatively  de- 
manded for  the  sake  of  the  public  faith; 
but  its  removal  need  in  no  degree  render 
it  barren  of  future  results.  There  were 
no  doubt  ready  the  capital,  ingenuity,  and 
skill  to  re-erect  this  marvellous  edifice  on 
some  eligible  site,  where  its  retention 
would  involve  no  imputation  on  the  good 
faith  of  the  Government  and  Parliament 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  G.  CAVENDISH  said,  that  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  J.  Manners)  had 
very  much  misrepresented  Sir  Joseph  Pax- 
ton.  It  was  never  the  intention  of  that 
gentleman  that  the  Crystal  Palace  should 
be  applied  to  one-half  the  purposes  which 
he  had  so  glibly  enumerated.  Sir  Joseph 
Faxton's  view  was,  that  it  should  be  con- 
verted into  a  winter  garden;  and  if  he  had 
the  opportunity  granted  to  him  he  would 
lay  it  out  in  such  a  manner  tbat  it  should 
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be  a  satisfaction  to  even  those  who  were 
opposed  to  him.  Any  pledge  which  had 
been  given,  the  public  were  ready  to  ab- 
solve. The  opposition  to  the  Crystnl  Palace 
arose  from  a  learned  Judge,  and  a  few 
builders  who  had  erected  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  who  thought  that  their 
property  would  be  deteriorated;  but  he  be- 
lieved that  they  had  no  more  claim  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House  than  any  gen- 
tleman who  opposed  a  railway  running  near 
his  house. 

Mb.  MACGREGOR  said,  that  the  una- 
nimous feeling  of  the  public  was  that  the 
Crystal  Palace  should  not  be  pulled  down. 
The  pledge  to  destroy  the  building  was 
given  under  circumstances  which  were  quite 
different  from  the  present,  and  the  feeling 
of  the  country  absolved  them  from  any  ne- 
cessity in  adhering  to  it.  To  construct  the 
building  in  the  Park  without  the  consent  of 
the  people  was  a  trespass  upon  their  rights; 
to  pull  it  down  without  their  consent  was 
also  a  trespass.  He  implored  the  House 
not  to  act  in  open  hostility  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  who  would  consider  it  an  act 
of  social  exclusion  were  they  to  destroy  this 
beautiful  building.  [  Cries  of  **  Oh,  oh !  *  *] 
They  might  cry  *•  Oh !  **  but  the  people  out 
of  doors  would  not  sympathise  with  their 
ohs.  Let  them  pull  down  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  they  would  commit  an  act  of  barbaric 
Vandalism  which  the  country  would  not 
soon  forget.  The  public  feeling  upon  this 
subject  was  strong  out  of  doors,  and  the 
Government  could  not  do  anything  more 
unpopular,  more  dangerous,  and  more  pre- 
judicial to  the  aristocracy  of  the  country 
than  to  persevere. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  he  wish- 
ed in  a  few  words  to  state  the  reason  why 
he  should  vote  for  the  Motion  of  his  hon. 
Friend.  He  thought  that  no  man  who  went 
to  see  the  Great  Exhibition  of  last  year 
could  have  failed  to  be  struck  with  the  re- 
flection that,  however  wonderful  and  worthy 
of  admiration  were  the  multitude  of  pro- 
ductions in  industry  and  art  which  were 
contained  in  that  Exhibition,  there  was  no- 
thing within  the  building  to  compare  with 
the  building  itself  as  an  object  of  admi- 
ration to  all  who  saw  it,  or  help  regret- 
ting that  a  building  so  extraordinary  in 
itself,  of  which  it  might  be  truly  said  that 
there  was  nothing  like  it  in  the  whole  world, 
or  to  compare  with  it,  should  be  pulled 
down  when  the  temporary  purpose  for  which 
it  had  been  erected  should  be  accomplished. 
He  thought  this  same  sentiment  must  also 
have  inspired  every  man  who,  since  the 


closing  of  the  Exhibition,  had  from  time  to 
time  passed  by  that  wonderful  fabric;  every 
such  man  must  have  felt  a  wish  that  some 
purpose  could  be  devised  to  which  its  per- 
manent enduring  could  be  safely  apptied. 
In  thinking  over  the  purposes  to  whicb  it 
might  be  so  applied,  many  of  those  pur-» 
poses  which  had  been  stated  by  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen in  that  evening's  debate  had  oc- 
curred to  him  as  reasons  why  the  build- 
ing might  be  continued  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  people  of  this  metropolis, 
and  of  the  country  at  large.  Hundreds 
and  thousands  of  his  countrymen  had  en- 
joyed during  the  period  of  the  Exhibition 
amusement  and  instruction  from  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  things  which  were  exhibit^  ia 
that  crystal  building;  and  be  could  not  see 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  so  to  arrange 
the  interior  as  to  nfake  it  the  scene  of  a 
future  exhibition,  not  perhaps  so  exten- 
sive in  its  range,  but  still  materially  con- 
tributing to  the  amusement,  enjoyment, 
and  instruction  of  the  various  classes  of 
society,  not  confining  his  contemplation 
to  the  humbler  classes,  but  to  all  classes, 
high  and  low.  There  might  be  difficul- 
ties in  the  matter,  no  doubt.  There 
was  one,  which  had  been  alluded  to  in  the 
course  of  the  debate — a  difficulty  arising 
from  a  pledge,  or  understanding,  that  it 
should  be  pulled  down;  but  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  D'Eyncoiyt)  seemed  to  admit 
that  were  there  a  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  public'  sufficiently  strong — were  the 
utility  of  retaining  the  building  sufficiently 
demonstrated,  that,  in  this  case,  the  pledge, 
such  as  it  was,  need  not  be  a  bar  to  the  re- 
tention of  the  structure.  There  seemed, 
also,  to  be  some  objection  to  the  present 
site,  and  an  opinion  that  some  other  locality 
about  this  city  would  he  better  adapted  to 
the  purpose.  He  might  diffef  from  these 
views,  but  there  was  matter  for  inquiry.  It 
certainly  appeared  to  him  that  not  only  the 
speeches  which  had  been  made  in  favour  of 
the  Motion,  but  those  made  against  it, 
tended  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  sub- 
ject  of  sufficient  interest  and  sufficient  diffi- 
culty to  justify  inquiry.  He  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  the  House  would  not  reje<!t  the 
Motion,  but  consent  to  inquiry,  in  order 
that  the  House  might,  on  some  future  oc- 
casion, have  fuller  and  more  ample  grounds 
on  which  to  come  to  a  decision  as  to  the  ad- 
vice to  be  tendered  to  the  Government, 
with  a  view  either  to  the  demolition  or  to 
the  retention  of  this  most  extraordinary  and 
most  admirable  structure. 
LoftD   SEYMOUR  said,  that  he  waa 
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reluctant  to  trespass  on  the  House,  but 
bavLDg  been  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  he  felt  bound  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  subject.  lie  could 
assure  the  House  that  he  had  had  no  other 
feeling  upon  this  matter  than  a  desire 
fairly  and  honourably  to  fulfil  that  engage- 
ment into  which,  as  a  Member  of  the  late 
Government,  he  had  entered.  He  need 
not  refer  to  the  speeches  that  were  made 
in  the  year  1850;  but  he  could  assure  the 
House  that  if  he  were  to  do  so  they  would 
clearly  perceive  that  unless  the  promise 
had  been  distinctly  given  that  the  building 
would  be  honestly  and  fairly  removed,  it 
would  never  have  been  allowed  to  be 
erected  at  all.  The  position  that  he  had 
had  the  honour  to  occupy  at  that  time,  ne- 
cessarily implicated  his  good  faith  on  this 
subject  more  than  that  of  any  other  man; 
for  he  received  an  application  from  gentle- 
men who  had  invested  a  largo  amount  of 
money  in  the  houses  opposite  this  part  of 
the  Park,  and  when  they  told  him  that 
their  great  fear  was  that  if  the  building 
was  erected  an  excitement  would  be  got 
up,  and  petitions  would  be  easily  manufac- 
tured, and  that  tlie  very  means  that  were 
used  to  make  the  Exhilsition  known  to  the 
country  might  be  used  again  to  retain  the 
building :  what  was  his  answer  to  them  ? 
He  told  them  that  they  had  the  highest 
pledge — they  had  the  honour  of  the  Prince, 
and  the  character  of  the  first  nobility  of 
the  country — that  he  (Lord  Seymour)  con- 
sidered the  honour  of  the  Commission  was 
pledged  to  the  removal,  and  could  not  for 
a  moment  doubt  but  that  it  would  be  re- 
moved. What  was  the  case  of  these  par- 
ties when  they  came  to  him,  for  it  had  not 
been  fairly  stated  to  the  House  ?  Some 
years  ago,  it  might  be  remembered,  there 
was  a  low  range  of  dirty  old  buildings, 
with  a  public-house  near,  where  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  gate  now  stood.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  were  anxious  to  remove 
these  buildings,  and  communicated  with 
the  parties  owning  the  land  opposite  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  join  them 
ia  purchasing  them.  These  parties  enter- 
tained the  proposition,  and  subscribed  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  order  to  have  a  full 
view  of  the  Park  from  their  property. 
That  being  so,  he  asked  whether,  having 
accepted  their  contributions  towards  a  pub- 
lic improvement,  and  allowed  these  per- 
sons to  invest  their  money,  and  to  spend 
nearly  200,000?.  in  building  houses  there, 
it  would  now  do  to  turn  round  and  block 
up  the  view  of  the  Park  from  their  pro- 
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pcrty  by  a  permanent  obstruction  like  this 
huge  building  ?  That  he  thought  would  be 
a  dishonest  transaction,  and  one  to  which 
no  individual  Member  of  that  House  would 
consent  in  regard  to  his  own  property:  why, 
then,  should  they  sanction  a  proceeding  on 
behalf  of  the  public  which  every  Member 
would  reject  in  the  case  of  his  own  land  ? 
He  confessed  it  was  with  surprise  that  he 
had  heard  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle referred  to  in  that  debate  ;  for  the 
noble  Earl  was  a  party  to  the  engagement 
to  have  the  building  removed,  as  he  him- 
self fairly  and  honestly  acknowledged  in 
the  opening  of  his  letter — that  opening 
which  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth, 
although  he  read  the  latter  part,  had 
omitted  to  quote  to  the  House.  But,  al- 
though the  noble  Lord  might  say  for  him- 
self that  he  could  not  appear  to  take  a 
part  in  the  proceedings  for  retaining  the 
building,  he  yet  did  not  mind  writing  in 
their  favour.  For  his  (Lord  Seymour's) 
part  he  did  not  understand  the  casuistry 
which  could  allow  the  noble  Earl  to  take 
an  indirect  mode  of  doing  that  which  he 
could  not  openly  do.  If  he  was  under  the 
engagement,  he  ought  not  to  have  written 
the  letter;  if  he  was  not  so  bound,  he 
might  have  attended  the  meeting,  and 
taken  a  part  in  the  proceedings.  Although 
he  (Lord  Seymour)  thought  the  Commis- 
sioners who  were  bound  to  remove  the 
building,  had  acted  with  perfect  good  faith 
in  this  matter,  yet  their  conduct  and  cha- 
racter were  somewhat  compromised  by  the 
proceedings  of  their  architect;  for  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  having  been  the  architect 
and  agent  of  the  Commission,  had  sent 
round  the  whole  of  the  country  to  try 
and  defeat  the  obligation  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. A  Commission  of  Inquiry  was 
appointed  last  December,  on  which  were 
the  names  of  Sir  William  Cubitt  and  Dr. 
Liudley,  and  no  one  was  better  qualified 
to  speak  on  the  capacities  of  the  building 
than  Sir  William  Cubitt;  and  certainly  no 
one  could  better  judge  of  the  botanical 
question  than  Dr.  Lindley.  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  had  complained,  it  appeared,  that 
he  had  not  been  allowed  to  correct  his  evi- 
dence. As  soon  as  he  knew  of  that  com* 
plaint,  he  (Lord  Seymour)  asked  of  the 
secretary  at  the  office  what  was  the  real 
fact  of  the  case,  and  the  secretary  told 
him  that  a  copy  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 's 
evidence  had  been  sent  to  him  at  Chats- 
worth  for  correction,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  evidence  of  all  other  witnesses  had 
been  sent  to  them,  and  not  only  bo,  but 
2  Y 
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as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  copy  of 
the  evidence  bad  not  been  received,  or  had 
been  mislaid,  the  secretary  offered  to  send 
him  another  copy,  and  after  that  nothing 
more  was  heard  about  the  matter.  But,  as 
regarded  Sir  Joseph  Paxton's  evidence,  the 
material  facts  of  his  evidence  did  not  turn 
upon  figures.  The  figures  he  would  sooner 
take  from  the  contractor,  who  was  better 
able  to  tell  what  the  value  of  the  building 
was,  and  what  would  be  the  cost  of  keeping 
it  in  repair,  than  Sir  Joseph  Pax  ton,  be- 
cause he  had  superintended  all  the  work  of 
its  construction.  And  what  had  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  stated,  not  in  evidence,  but  in 
writing  ?  Why,  that  the  permanent  main- 
tenance of  the  Exhibition  building,  instead 
of  costing  12,000?.  a  year,  would  cost 
20,000Z.  But  that  would  not  perhaps  be 
of  much  consequence,  because  the  building 
was  to  be  rendered  self-supporting.  On  that 
point  he  had  made  some  inquiry  of  the  best 
witness  upon  this  part  of  the  subject, 
namely,  Mr.  Cole,  and  he  said  that  if  it 
was  to  be  self-supporting,  it  was  indispens- 
able that  it  should  be  opened  at  night  as 
a  place  of  recreation.  Then,  again,  the 
buUding  was  to  be  under  the  manage- 
ment of  certain  trustees.  The  former  Com- 
mission was  appointed  under  a  Royal  Char- 
ter with  the  Royal  Sign  Manual ;  but  this 
Commission  was  appointed  at  Exeter-haU 
by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  who  declared  that 
they  were  to  be  trustees  for  the  people — 
interfering  with  the  Royal  Parks,  and  tak- 
ing permanent  possession  of  some  twenty 
acres.  It  was  impossible  that  the  Royal 
Parks  could  bo  dealt  with  in  that  way;  they 
could  not  be  touched  but  by  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament ;  all  the  resolutions  of  that  House 
would  be  powerless  ;  and  unless  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  to  the  contrary,  the 
ground  must  be  given  back  to  the  public. 
But  they  were  told  it  was  most  desirable 
to  maintain  the  building  for  the  education 
of  the  people.  Now,  last  year  he  obtained, 
with  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  parties, 
a  Vote  of  that  House  for  the  purposes  of 
establishing  lectures  on  practical  geology 
at  the  Geological  Museum  in  Jermyn-street, 
and  that  project  had  succeeded  admirably; 
lectures  were  also  given,  at  a  mere  nomi- 
nal charge,  for  working  men,  and  these 
lectures  were  well  attended;  therefore  it 
could  not  be  said  that  he  was  opposed 
to  the  education  of  the  people.  But  then 
they  were  told  the  building  was  admi- 
rably adapted  for  a  "trade  collection." 
Now,  these  trade  collections  were  very 
tft  to  degenerate  into  bazaars  ;  and  al- 
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though  the  goods  sent  there  would  not  be 
sold,  yet  the  owners  would  tell  those  who 
wished  to  purchase  that  they  would  send 
other  specimens  just  like  them  to  their 
order.  But  he  would  ask  them  to  contri- 
bute to  that  trade  collection  one  article, 
a  sample  of  which,  he  would  answer  for  it, 
would  compare  with  anything  they  could 
obtain  from  any  firm  to  adorn  it — ^he  meant 
a  sample  of  the  good  faith  of  this  country 
— which  had  always  been  the  basis  of  our 
national  greatness  and  our  commercial 
prosperity.  The  building  would  not  an- 
swer for  lectures  without  extensive  alter- 
ations :  lectures  had  been  tried  and  found 
to  fail  even  at  the  Exhibition.  But  then 
it  was  proposed  to  convert  it  into  a  general 
warehouse  until  some  fitter  repository  for 
a  trade  collection  should  have  been  pro- 
vided. They  were  asked  to  apply  twenty 
acres  of  a  public  park  to  the  purposes  of 
a  warehouse.  For  his  part,  he  trusted 
the  House  would  now  at  once  reject  this 
Motion,  and  so  settle  the  question  for 
ever. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  said,  the  noble  Lord 
who  had  just  spoken  appeared  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  a  very  strong  feeling.  He 
(Mr.  Wakley)  had  also  a  very  strong  feel- 
ing, but  he  had  made  no  pledges;  and  if 
the  noble  Lord  had  made  a  pledge  which 
he  could  not  maintain,  in  consequence  of 
the  power  of  Parliament,  morally  he  would 
commit  no  sin.  [•*  Oh,  oh!"]  This  was 
a  pledge  for  destruction;  but  suppose  it 
had  been  a  pledge  for  protection,  would 
the  article  "  good  faith  "  then  be  so  worthy 
of  admiration  ?  The  noble  Lord  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  stated  that  the 
edifice  would  be  the  scene  of  much  immo- 
rality if  it  were  retained  in  Hyde  Park, 
but  that  it  might  be  removed  to  Battersea. 
Was  morality  a  matter  of  geography? 
What  kind  of  animal  did  the  noble  Lord 
suppose  existed  at  Battersea  ?  Some  ex- 
traordinary monstrosity,  he  supposed,  be- 
cause the  noble  Lord  said  Government 
would  give  them  their  countenance.  If  it 
were  a  zoological  collection,  he  admitted 
that  the  Government  might  supply  them 
with  some  countenances  curious  enough. 
But,  if  it  were  to  be  an  immoral  thing  in 
Hyde  Park,  and  a  moral  thing  at  Batter- 
sea,  that  was  a  circumstance  for  the  noble 
Lord  to  explain.  What  harm  could  such 
a  structure  as  the  Crystal  Palace  do  any- 
where ?  He  assured  the  aristocracy  that 
they  had  risen  wonderfully  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  people  since  they  had  mingled 
with  them  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  Uiey 
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deemed  the  place  to  be  sacred  almost  in 
consequence  of  the  associations  with  which 
it  had  been  connected.  Persons  of  all  na- 
tions, all  habits,  all  religions  had  assembled 
in  that  temple  of  universal  peace,  and  had 
there  forgotten  all  their  national  prejudices. 
Thej  had  witnessed  such  scenes  as  they 
had  never  seen  before,  and  as  the  noble 
Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmerston) 
had  well  said,  of  all  that  thej  had  seen 
there  was  no  feature  that  had  been  so 
deeply — so  indelibly  impressed  upon  their 
minds,  as  the  structure  itself.  Much  as 
the  aristocracy  had  gained  by  what  had 
transpired,  he  warned  them  that  they 
would  lose  more  in  public  estimation  if 
they  now  demolished  that  building. 

Mr.  GEACH  said,  he  should  support 
the  Motion,  and  repudiated,  on  the  part 
of  the  promoters  of  the  movement  for  re- 
taining the  building,  any  desire  to  usurp 
powers  not  legally  and  fairly  conferred  upon 
them. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  could  assure 
the  House  that  the  unmitigated  nonsense 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  (Mr. 
Wakley)  had  been  obliging  enough  to  put 
into  his  mouth,  with  regard  to  **  geogra- 
phical immorality"  had  never  entered  into 
his  mind.  [The  noble  Lord,  in  explana- 
tion, then  quoted  a  document,  stating  that 
the  Exhibition  building  was  about  to  be 
sold,  and  that  an  offer  had  been  made  for 
its  purchase.] 

Mr.  GEACH  said,  that  was  perfectly 
correct,  but  the  bargain  was  made  contin- 
gent on  that  House  not  sanctioning  its 
continuance  in  Hyde  Park. 

Mr.  J.  EVANS  said,  that  ho  must 
maintain  that  it  would  be  no  violation  of 
good  faith  to  vote  for  the  present  Motion. 
The  contract  was  made  by  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners on  behalf  of  the  public,  and  if 
the  public  declared  that  the  contract  should 
not  be  carried  out,  it  would  be  no  breach 
of  faith  to  follow  its  wishes.  He  must  say 
he  was  surprised  to  hear  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Totness  (Lord  Seymour) 
speak  of  this  Motion  being  tantamount  to 
a  breach  of  faith,  seeing  the  noble  Lord 
was  at  the  head  of  a  Commission  the  very 
object  of  which  was  to  see  whether  the 
building  should  be  retained  or  not. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  when  he  under- 
took that  inquiry  the  question  of  good  faith 
was  not  at  all  included.  It  was  entirely  at 
the  wish  of  the  House  that  he  undertook 
that  inquiry. 

Mr.  ALCOCE,  seeing  that  the  present 
and  the  late  Goyemment  were  both  opposed 


to  the  retention  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
its  present  site,  but  were  not  adverse  to 
its  removal  to  another  site,  such  as  Bat- 
tersea  Park,  thought  an  adjournment  of 
the  debate  was  desirable. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  that  the 
impressions  which  he  originally  entertained 
as,  the  advisability  of  retaining  the  Cry- 
stal Palace  had  been  entirely  changed.  A 
short  time  ago  he  desired  to  see  the  Crystal 
Palace  abolished,  on  the  ground  that  the 
perishable  material  of  which  it  was  con- 
structed might  not  be  adequate  to  its  pre- 
servation in  this  changeable  climate,  and 
that  it  might  not  ensure  the  permanency 
and  durability  of  a  public  edifice.  He 
should  also  dislike  to  see  a  building  which 
had  answered,  and  successfully  answered^ 
the  magnificent  purposes  to  which  it  was 
originally  dedicated,  desecrated  to  the  or- 
dinary purposes  of  gain,  or  given  over  to 
the  hazardous  intentions  of  speculators. 
He  thought  that,  having  fulfilled  its  mis- 
sion, it  might  be  abolished,  and  that  it 
would  be  no  act  of  Vandalism  so  to  do; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  fame  and  the  re- 
putation of  the  men  who  were  engaged  in 
it  would  not  be  affected  by  its  removal. 
True,  it  would  not  exist  in  Hyde-park,  re- 
calling by  association  the  splendours  of  the 
past,  but  it  would  exist  in  all  their  recol- 
lections as  an  imperishable  monument,  and 
these  distinguished  men  might  say— > 

"  Exegi  monumentum  sere  perennius 
Re^ique  situ  pyramidum  altius." 

He  now  admitted,  however,  that  he  had 
overcome  all  these  objections,  and  he  was 
now  as  strenuously  determined  to  support 
its  maintenance  as  he  was  before  an  advo- 
cate for  its  destruction.  As  much  had 
been  said  about  the  good  faith  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  would  only  say  that  that  ought 
not  to  be  a  serious  obstacle.  Let  hon. 
Members  recall  the  history  of  Parliamen- 
tary pledges,  and  they  would  find  that  they 
were  as  ductile  clay  formed  and  fashioned 
by  their  own  caprices.  Only  a  few  nights 
ago  they  had  an  instance  of  this.  They 
had  seen  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London  (Lord  J.  Russell)  show  an  extraor- 
dinary facility  and  a  perfect  grace  in  chan- 
ging his  opinion,  by  opposing  a  Militia  Bill, 
in  Opposition,  which  in  office  he  had  pro- 
posed. He  would  merely  say  further,  that 
he  would  support  the  Motion  now  before 
the  House,  as  he  thought  that  by  main- 
taining the  building  they  would  be  pre- 
moting  the  interest  and  tne  welfare  of  the 
people,  by  affording  them  opportunities  ef 
moral,  social,  and  physical  improyemeiit* 
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Mr.  WYLD  said,  he  believed  no  one 
could  deny  that  it  was  desirable  that  there 
should  exist  in  this  metropolis  a  large  edi- 
fice devoted  to  the  reception  of  objects  of 
art  and  of  models  of  our  mechanical  skill. 
He  hoped  that,  if  even  that  Motion  were 
rejected,  the  erection  of  such  au  edifice 
would  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Mr.  HEYWOOD,  in  reply,  said,  he 
would  adopt  the  words  of  the  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle as  expressive  of  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  and  say  that  nothing  could  be  more 
unwise  than  for  the  aristocracy  to  insist 
upon  the  removal  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 
With  respect  to  any  injury  that  might  be 
inflicted  on  private  property  by  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Crystal  Palace,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  ample  compensation  would  be 
given  for  it,  if  necessary;  for  there  was 
nothing  which  Members  of  that  House 
were  more  jealous  of  than  injury  to  private 
property.  The  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Totness  (Lord  Seymour)  had  spoken  of 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton  as  having  nominated 
trustees  to  take  charge  of  the  building. 
The  fact  was,  that  all  that  he  had  done 
was  to  call  upon  certain  eminent  indivi- 
duals who,  at  his  request,  had  consented 
to  act  as  trustees,  if  Parliament  should 
choose  to  appoint  them.  Under  all  the 
circumstances,  he  (Mr.  Hey  wood)  must 
persist  in  dividing  the  House  upon  his 
Motion. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  103;  Noes 
221 :  Majority  118. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Alcock,  T. 
Anderson,  A. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Baines,  rt.  hon.  M.  T. 
Barrow,  W.  11. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Bell,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  W. 
Bunbury,  E.  II. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Charteris,  hon.  F. 
CUj,  J. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Collins,  W. 
ConoUy,  T. 
Craig,  Sir  W.  G. 
Crowder,  R.  B. 
I/£7DCourt,rt.hon.C.  T. 
Bntieaii,  G. 
soil,  J. 
Btbiis,  J. 


Ewart,  W. 
Fergus,  J,. 
Foley,  J.  n.  II. 
Forster,  M. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Freestun,  Col. 
Gcach,  C. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Greenall,  G. 
Greene,  J. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Harris,  R. 
Hatchell,  rt.  hon.  J, 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Headlam.  T.  E. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hey  worth,  L. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Jackson,  W. 
Keating,  R. 
Keogh,  W. 
King,  hon  .  P.  J.  L. 
Knight,  F.  W. 
Littleton,  hon.  E.  R. 
M'Cullagh,  W.  T. 


M'Gregor,  J. 
Marshall,  J.  G. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Milligan,  R. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Moffatt,  G. 
Morris,  D. 
Mundy,  W. 
Norrevs,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Pechell,  Sir  G.  B. 
Peel,  Sir  R. 
Perfect,  R. 
Peto,  S.  M. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Sadleir,  J. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Sandars,  G. 
Scholefield,  W. 

List  of 

Abdy,  Sir  T.  N. 
Adair,  H.  E. 
Anson,  Visct. 
Anstey,  T.  C. 
Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Bailey,  C. 
Bailey,  J. 
Baillie,  H.  J. 
Baldock,  E.  H. 
Bankes,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Baring,  H.  B. 
Beckett,  W. 
Ben  net,  P. 
Blair,  S. 

Blandford,  Marq.  of 
Booker,  T.  W. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Bridges,  Sir  B.  W. 
Bright,  J. 
Brisco,  M. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brooke,  Sir  A.  B. 
Bcntinck,  Lord  H. 
Beresford,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Bernard,  Visct. 
Best,  J. 

Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Bulkeley,  Sir  R.  B.  W. 
Bunbury,  W.  M. 
Burghley,  Lord 
Burrell,  Sir  C.  M. 
Cabbell,  B.  B. 
Campbell,  hon.  W, 
Campbell,  Sir  A.  I. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chandos,  Marq.  of 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
ChUders,  J.  W. 


Scobell,  Capt. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Scully,  V. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Somerville,rt.hon.SirW, 
Stanford,  J.  F. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Stewart,  Adm. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thompson,  G. 
Thomelv,  T. 
Wakley,'T. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Walter,  J. 
West,  F.  R. 
Wcsthead,  J.  P.  B. 
Wilcox,  B.  M. 
Williams,  J. 
Williams,  W. 
Wyld,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Hey  wood,  J. 
Hume,  J. 

tJie  Noes. 

Cholmeley,  Sir  M. 
Christopher,rt.hon.R.A. 
Christy,  S. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Cobden,  R. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Collins,  T. 

Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Cotton,  hon.  W.  H.  S. 
Currie,  H. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Deedes,  W. 
Denison,  J.  E. 
Dick.  Q. 

Disraeli,  rt.  hon.  B. 
Divett,  E. 
Dod,  J.  W. 
Drummond,  H. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B. 
Duff,  G.  S. 
Duff,  J. 

Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Duncombe,  hon.  0. 
Duncombe,  hon.  W.  E. 
Dundas,  rt.  hon.  Sir  D, 
Dunne,  Col. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Edwards,  H. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Emlyn,  Visct. 
Estcourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Euston,  Earl  of 
Evelyn,  W.  J. 
Farrer,  J. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Floyer,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fordyce,  A.  1), 
Forester,  hon.  G.  C.  W. 
Fox,  S.  W.  L. 
Galway,  Visct. 
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Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Gilpin,  Col. 

Gladstone,  rt.  hn.  W.  E. 
Goddard,  A.  L. 
Gooch,  Sir  E.  S. 
Goold,  W. 

Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Greene,  T. 
Grey,  R.W. 
Grogan,  E. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Halford,  Sir  H. 
HaUyburton.Ld.J.F.G. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hardinge,  hon.  C.  S. 
Hastie,  A. 
Heathcote,  Sir  G.  J. 
Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Heneage,  E. 
Henley,  rt.  hon.  J.  W. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
HiU,  Lord  E. 
Hodgson,  W.  N. 
Hogg,  Sir  J.  W. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hope,  H.  T. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Howard,  hon.  J.  K. 
Hudson,  G. 
Hutt.  W. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jocelyn,  Visct. 
JoUiffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Knox,  hon.  W.  S. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Langton,  W.  H.  P.  G. 
Lascelles,  hon.  E. 
Law  ley,  hon.  B.  R. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lennox,  Lord  A.  G. 
Leslie,  C.  P. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Locke,  J. 
Lockhart,  W, 
Long,  W. 
Loveden,  P. 
Lowther,  hon.  CoL 
Lowther,  U. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Mahou,  Visct. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Marshall,  W. 
Martin,  J. 
Masterman,  J. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 


Moody,  C.  A. 
Morgan,  0. 
Naas,  Lord 
Napier,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Newport,  Visct. 
Noel,  hon.  G.  J. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Pakington,  rt.hon.Sir  J. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  R. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Pennant,  hon.  Col. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Portal,  M. 
Powlett,  Lord  W. 
Prime,  R. 
Pugh,  D. 
Reid,  Gen. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Richards,  R. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smith,  M.  T. 
Somerton,  Visct. 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stanton,  W.  II. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Stuart,  H. 
Stuart,  J. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Taylor,  Col. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Thickncsse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
TroUope,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Tyler,  Sir  G. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Villiers,  Visct. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Walpole,  rt.  hon.  S.  H. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
Wellcsley,  Lord  C. 
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That  officer  having  discovered  the  existence 
of  corrupt  practices  on  the  part  of  several 
of  the  officers  of  the  Bomhaj  Government, 
had  heen  removed  from  his  situation,  in 
order  to  stifle  inquiry  into  the  subject. 
What  he  (Mr.  C.  Anstey)  desired  was,  the 
production  of  papers  which  would  throw 
light  on  the  transaction.  The  papers  were 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol and  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  they 
ought  to  be  produced. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  Copieg 
of  the  Papers  and  Correspondence  concerning  the 
investigations  made  by  Colonel  Outram,  C.  B.,  into 
the  existence  of  corrupt  relations  between  the 
Guicowar  or  his  subjects  and  certain  officers  of 
the  Bombay  Government ;  and  also  concerning 
the  removal  of  the  said  officer  from  his  post  of 
Resident  at  Baroda." 


CASE  OF  COLONEL  OUTRAM. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  moved  for 
copies  of  papers  and  correspondence  in 
connexion  with  the  case  of  Colonel  Outram. 


Mr.  herries  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  entirely  mistaken, 
if  he  believed  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
were  in  possession  of  all  the  documents  re- 
lating to  this  question.  Not  only  had  he 
(Mr.  Herries)  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
forming  a  judgment  of  those  documents, 
hut  they  had  never  yet  come  into  his  pos« 
session;  and  he  doubted  very  much  whether 
the  Board  of  Directors,  before  whom  they 
would  have  to  be  laid  in  the  first  instance, 
had  yet  had  time  to  consider  the  case,  and 
judge  of  its  importance.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances he  thought  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  was  premature  in  moving 
for  those  papers;  but  he  might  rest  assured 
that,  whenever  they  should  be  in  a  fit  state 
to  be  presented  to  the  House,  there  would 
not  be  the  slightest  indisposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  produce  them. 
The  charge  of  corruption  against  public 
officers  could  not  be  passed  over. 

Viscount  JOCELYN  trusted,  that  after 
what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Youghal  (Mr.  C.  Anstey)  would  not  press 
his  Motion.  He  thought  that  the  mode  in 
which  this  Motion  had  been  brought  before 
the  House,  was  hardly  fair  to  Colonel  Out- 
ram. The  question  was  one  which  deserved 
the  serious  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  when  the  papers  were  before 
them,  for  it  was  one  on  which  the  honour 
of  our  Indian  Government  was  deeply  im- 
plicated, and  in  which  the  natives  were 
deeply  interested.  A  charge  of  corruption 
had  been  made  against  a  subordinate  of 
the  Bombay  Government,  and  an  inquiry 
having  been  instituted,  ho  thought  it  was 
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due  to  Parliament  and  the  country,  that  as 
Boon  as  the  papers  had  been  considered, 
they  should  be  laid  before  the  House. 

Sm  JAMES  HOGG  said,  he  must  com- 
plain  of  the  course  which  bad  been  pur- 
sued by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Youghal,  in  reiterating  his  accusations 
against  the  officers  of  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment, and  in  again  pressing  this  Motion 
upon  the  House,  although  he  was  informed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
when  he  brought  it  forward  a  few  nights 
ago,  that  some  of  the  papers  which  had 
arrived  a  short  time  ago  were  under  con- 
sideration, but  that  the  most  material,  in- 
cluding the  memorial  of  Colonel  Outram, 
had  only  reached  England  two  or  three 
days  previously.  He  (Sir  J.  Hogg)  could 
give  the  most  positive  and  absolute  denial 
to  the  statements  which  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  had  made  on  a  former  even- 
ing, and  repeated  that  evening.  He  (Sir 
J.  Hogg)  denied  that  any  officers  high  in 
the  service  of  the  Bombay  Government,  if 
by  that  was  meant  civil  and  military  ser- 
vants of  the  East  India  Company,  had 
ever  been  convicted  of  corruption,  or  had 
ever  had  it  imputed  to  tbem.  And  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  should  know 
this,  because  he  (Sir  J.  Hogg)  had  on  a 
former  evening  read  an  extract  from  a  let- 
ter of  Colonel  Outram 's,  stating  distinctly 
not  only  that  no  such  imputation  had  ever 
escaped  him,  but  that  he  did  not  believe  in 
its  justice.     Colonel  Outram  said — 

"  I  was  made  aware,  during  my  official  career 
at  Baroda,  that  a  belief  existed  that  high  officers 
of  the  Government  were  open  to  corruption,  and 
that  such  belief  was  promoted  by  the  native  sub- 
ordinates for  their  own  interested  purposes. 
Fully  convinced  there  were  no  grounds  for  such 
dishonouring  imputations,  1  laboured  earnestly  to 
trace  out  and  bring  to  punishment  the  delinquents 
through  whose  corruption  the  good  name  of  the 
British  Government  was  tarnished." 

It  was  an  honourable  avocation,  and  the 
gallant  officer  laboured  in  it  zealously  and 
successfully.  He  did  bring  the  greater 
part  of  these  miscreants  to  punishment. 
The  case  of  the  unfortunate  widow,  to 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
formerly  referred,  was  one  of  as  great  op- 
pression and  iniquity  as  ever  occurred, 
even  in  the  East;  but  the  delinquents  in 
that  case  were  discovered  by  Colonel  Out- 
ram and  were  signally  punished.  The 
whole  proceedings  of  Colonel  Outram  were 


comprised  in  seven  or  eight  folio  yolumeSy 
irrespective  of  his  memorial  and  his  report 
on  the  allegations  of  corruption,  which  only 
came  by  the  last  mail.  He  had  not  yet, 
by  any  diligence  which  it  was  in  his  power 
to  bestow,  been  able  even  to  read  Colonel 
Ou tram's  memorial;  but  as  soon  as  possible 
the  Court  of  Directors  would  take  it,  and 
tbe  documents  appended  to  it,  into  careful 
consideration.  Let  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  bring  forward  distinct  and  spe- 
cific charges  against  the  officers  of  tbe 
Bombay  Government  by  name,  and  he  (Sir 
J.  Hogg)  would  meet  them;  but  he  was 
not  prepared  to  meet  the  dark  and  vague 
surmises  and  insinuations  in  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  had  indulged.  He 
would,  however,  tell  him,  that  when  public 
servants  were  discharging  their  duty  ho- 
nourably to  their  country,  it  mattered  not 
at  what  distance,  they  would  always  re- 
ceive a  generous  support  from  that  House 
when  they  were  unjustly  assailed,  and  that, 
too,  more  particularly,  without  there  being 
a  document  before  the  House  to  support 
the  imputation. 

Mr.  SCHOLEFIELD  said,  that,  in 
justice  to  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Toughal,  he  should  state  that 
he  had  himself  on  a  previous  evening  un- 
derstood the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Control  to  say,  not  only  that  the  docu- 
ments in  question  had  arrived,  but  that 
they  were  before  the  Board. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  said,  that  he  had  then 
most  assuredly  been  misunderstood,  for  he 
certainly  stated  that  the  papers  had  not 
reached  the  Board  of  Control,  and  that 
they  had  only  reached  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors upon  the  day  on  which  he  spoke. 

Mr.  G.  THOMPSON  said,  he  most  ex- 
press a  hope  that,  as  soon  as  the  public 
business  would  allow,  these  papers  would 
be  laid  before  the  House,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  for 
themselves  upon  the  transactions  to  which 
they  related. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  said,  that 
after  the  statement  made  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite,  he  would  not  press  the 
Motion,  relying  on  the  promise  that  the 
papers  would  be  produced. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdraton;  as  was 
also  a  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  relating  to  Indian  territories. 

The  House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock. 
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Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections,  Com.  c/.  1,  644 
County  Franchise,  Leave,  1218 
Deserters,  Apprehension  of,  from  Foreign  Ships, 

2R.  202 
Egypt  and  Turkey,  Address  moved,  35 
Elective  Franchise,  Leave,  136,  147,  165 
Exchequer  Bills,  339,  340 
Fergus,  River,  Drainage,  42 
Hop  Duty,  The,  21 
"  Household  Narrative,"   Prosecution  of  the, 

1317 
Hungarian  Refugees,  Address  moved,  948 
Kafir  War— Supply,  744 
Maynooth  Grant,  The,  85 
Militia,  Leave,  328,  329 
Paper  Duty — Taxes  on  Knowledge,  1014,1024 
Parliament,  Dissolution  of,  588,  690 
Refugees,  Foreign,  Address  moved,  29 
Repayment    of   Advances    Acts    Amendment 

(Ireland),  2R.  620 
Tuscany,  Outrage  on  British  Subjects  in,  894, 

895 
Wines,  Import  Duties  on.  Com.  moved  for,  401 
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Chancery t  Court  of  (Ireland)  Bill, 
I.  IR .•  171 

Chancery,  Masters  in.  Abolition  Bill, 

I.  1R.798; 
Explanation  (Lord  Campbell),  1109 

Chancery  Belief,  Suitors  in,  Bill, 
Com.  d.  1,  797 

Chaplik,  Mr.  W.  J.,  Salisbury 
MiUtia,  2R.  1135 

Charitable  Trusts  Bill, 

c.  Com.  208;  Amend.  (Mr.  Aid.  Thompson), 
229 ;  Amend,  withdrawn,  237 

Charteris,  Hon.  F.  W.,  Haddingtonshire 
Ordnance  Estimates,  188, 189 

Chatterton,  Col,  J.  C,  Cork,  City 

Militia,  2R.  1081 

Chicory,  Admixture  of,  with  Coffee, 
I,  Petition  (Viscount  Torrington),  1192 

Christopher,  Rt.  Hon.  fi.  A.,  Lincoln- 
shire (Parts  of  Lindsey) 
Coontj  Elections,  Leare,  1189 

Church   Extension,    see    Episcopal  and 
Capitular  Bevenues  Bill, 

Churches,  Ac,  Building  of, 

c,  1R.»19; 

2R.  960 ;  Bill  withdrawn,  962 

Clanrigarde,  Marquess  of 
Maynooth,  College  of;  873,  884 
Rosas,  General — Afibirs  of  the  River  Plate, 

1281 
St.  Albans  Disfranchisement,  2R.  977,  978 ; 

That  Counsel  be  heard  at  the  Bar,  980 

Clay,  Sir  W.,  Tower  Hamlets 
Ballast  Heavers  (Port  of  London),  Com.  787 
Manchester  and  Salford  Education,  Com.  3il 
Ordnance  Estimates,  185 

Clat,  Mr.  J.,  Hull 
Harwich  Borough,  Leave,  534,  538 

Clements,  Hon.  C.  S.,  Leitrim 

Repayment   of    Advances    Acts    Amendment 
(Ireland),  2R.  617 

Clerk,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.,  Dor>or 

Edinburgh  and  Canongate  Annuity  Tax  Abo- 

Ution,  2R.  265 
Universities  of  Scotland,  Leave,  1250 

COBBOLD,  Mr.  J.  C,  Ipswich 
Harwich  Borough,  New  Writ  moved,  598 


CoBDSN,  Mr.  R.,  Yorkshire,  TT.  B, 

BaUot^  The,  Leave,  423,  432 
Dteby,  Earl  of— Explanation,  583 


[cont. 


COBDIV,  Mr.  R.r— COIitflttMlrf. 

Hop  Duty,  The,  24 
Militia,  Leave,  302 
Paper  Duty — ^Taxos  on  Knowledge,  lOSO 

Cochrane,  Mr.  A.  B.,  Bridport 

Ballot,  The,  Leave,  420 

London  (Watford)    Spring  Water   Company, 

2R.  81 
Metropolis  Water  Supply,  Instruction,  77 
Refugees,  Foreign,  521 

CocKBURN,  Sir  A.  J.  E.,  Southampton 

Charitable  Trusts,  Com.  223 

Corrupt  Practices  at   Elections,  Com.  cL   I, 

643 ;  ci.  6,  646,  770,  771,  773 
County  Courts  Further  Extension,  Com.  d.  1, 

793,  796 
Deserters,  Apprehension  of,  from  Foieiga  Ships, 

2R.  207 

Colchester,  Lord 

Patent  Law  Amendment  (No.  2),  Com.  682 

CoLEBROOKE,  Sir  T.  E.,  Taunton 
East  India  Company's  Charter,  Com.  moved 

for,  840 
Edinburgh  and  Canongate  Annuity  Tax  Abo- 
lition, 2R.  265 

Colonial  Bishops  Bill, 
I.  IR.*  647 ; 
2R.  1263 

Common  Law  Fees  Begulation  BiU, 

c,  3R.*  683 
I,  IR.*  774 

Commons  Inclosure  BiU, 
I  2R.*  53  ;  Rep.»  171 ;  3R.»  238 
Royal  Assent,  873 

Comm^ons  Inclosure  Act  Amendment  BiU, 
c.  1R.»583;  2R.*4683 

CoNOLLY,  Mr.  T.,  Donegal 

Fisheries  (Ireland),  2R.  950,  955, 960 
Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  8R.  475 

Consolidated  Annuities  (Ireland), 
L  Com.  moved  for  (Lord  Monteagle),  64 

Consolidated  Fund  (8,000,000Z.)  BUI, 
c,  3R.»  19 
I,  IR.*  53 ;  2R.*  171  ;  8R.*  238 

Copyholds,  Enfranchisement  of,  BUI, 

c.  Com.  cl,  1,  064 ; 
d,  10,  965  : 
d.  20,  966  ; 
3R.*  1315 

Copyright  Amendment  BiU, 
c.  3R.^583 
L  1R.*647;  2R.*U9» 

Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections  BiU, 

c.  2R.  52: 
Com.  237; 

d.  1,  636 ;  Amend.  (Rt.  Hon.  S.  Walpote), 
637,  [0.  f.  A.M^  K.  187,  M.  IU]»  645; 

[ctmt. 
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Corrupt  Proems  at  EUeHom  j3iU— cont. 

el.  6,  Amend.  (Rt.  Hon.  S.  Walpole),  646,  768, 
[0.  q.  A.  116,  N.99,  M.  17]  770;  Amend.  (Mr. 
MuUingg),  t&. ;  Amend,  withdrawn,  772; 

Proviso  (Mr.  Adderley),  773;  Ppoviso  with- 
drawn, 774 
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County  Courts  Further  Extension  Bill, 

d.  2tt.*  264 ; 
Com.  cl,  1, 793 

County  Elections, 

c.  Leave,  1188 ;  Adj.  moved  (Sir  B.  Hall),  1190  ; 
Motion  withdrawn,  1192,  [A.  58,  N.  19,  M. 
39]  1192 

County  Franchise, 
c.  Leave,  1200,  [A.  149,  N.  202,  M.  53]  1224 

CowAN,  Mr.  C,  Edinburgh 
Etinburgh  and  Ganougate  Annuity  Tax  Aboli- 
tion, 2R.  266 
Ordnance  Estimates,  190 
Paper  Duty — Taxes  on  Knowledge,  1023 

CowPER,  Hon.  W.  F.,  Hertford 
Episcopal   and    Capitular   Revenues — Church 

Extension,  Leave,  1343 
National  Defence — Conmiercial    Steam  Navy, 

Res.  393 

Craig,  Sir  W.  G.,  Edinburgh 

Edinburgh  and  Canongate  Annuity  Tax  Aboli- 
tion, 2R.  264 

Cranworth,  Lord 

Masters  in  Chancery  Abolition,  IR.  804 
Parliament,  Proclamation  for  Assembling,  2R. 

174 
Wills,  Law  of.  Amendment,  2R.  9 ;  Com.  cl.  1, 

59,  62  ;  Rep.  171 

Crawford,  Mr.  W.  S.,  Bochdah 

Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  2R.  439 

Criminal  and  Statutory  Law,  Digest  of  the, 
L  Petition  (Lord  Brougham),  343 

Crystal  Palace^  The  Exhibition  of  1851, 
I,  Question  (Lord  Campbell),  343 
c.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  Heywood),  1348,  [A. 
103,  N.  221,  M.  118]  1383 

Dangerous   Animals,    Proteciion    from, 

Bill, 
c.  2R.  46 ;   Amend.  (Attorney   General),  49 ; 
Bill  withdrawn,  52 

Deedes,  Mr.  W.,  Kent,  E. 

Dangerous  Animals,  Protection  from,  2R.  50 
Harwich    Borough,   Leave,  539; — New  Writ 

moved,  601 
Militia,  2R.  1144 
Parish  Constables,  2R.  962,  964 

Derby,  Earl  of 

Adjournment  of  the  House,  775 
Ameer  All  Morad,  Confiaoation  of  the  Terri- 
tories of  the,  258,  262 

[corU. 


0SBBT,  Earl  ot-^eontimied. 

Burmese  War,  55, 56 ;  Cinrrespondenoe  moTed 

for,  654 
Chicory,  Admixture  of,  with  Co£foe,  1196 
Consolidated  Annuities  (Ireland),  Com.  moved 

for,  71 
Crystal  Palace,  The,  343 
East  India  Company's  Charter,  Com.  mored 

for,  546 
Incumbered  Estates  Court  (Ireland),  172 
Indian  Press,  The,  778 
Jotee  Pershaud,  Case  o!^  Correspondeiice  mored 

for,  1027 
Maynooth,  Endowment  of,  582,  879,  884,  885 
Parliament,  Dissolution  of^  345,  346,  847 
Patent  Law  Amendment  (No.  2),  Com.  683 
St.   Albans  Disfranchisement,  2R.  968,  978; 

That  Counsel  he  heard  at  the  Bar,  979 
Sanitary  State  of  the  Metropolis,  1300, 1307, 

1314 

Derby  Earl  of — Explamxtion, 
e,  l^marks  (Mr.  Cobden),  583 

Deserters  from  Foreign  Ships,  Apprehm- 

sion  of,  Bill, 
c.  1R.*19 ; 

2R.   193;   Amend.    (Mr.  0.  Anstey),  200; 
Amend,  withdrawn,  208 

D'EtNCOURT,  Rt.  Hon.  C.  T.,  Lamheth 
Crystal    Palace — Exhibition   of,    1851,   Com. 

moved  for,  1369 
Deserters,  Apprehension  of,  from  Foreign  Ships, 

2R.  206 
Harwich  Borough,  Leave,  530 

Differential  Dues  Bill, 

c.  IR.*  76 ;  2R.*  683 

Disraeli,  Rt.  Hon.  B.,  see  Chancellor 
OF  THE  Exchequer,  The 

Divisions,  List  of. 

Ballot,  The,  c.  Leave  [A.  144,  N.  246,  M.  102] 
436 

Beimett,  Rev,  Mr, — Frame  Vicarage,  e.  Ad- 
dress movec 
M.  201  941 


dress  moved  (Mr.  Horsman),  [A 


rage,  e, 
..  80,  N. 


100, 


County  yranchUe,  c.  Leave  [A.  149,  N.  202, 

M.  53]  1224 
Crystal  Palace — ExMbiHon  of,  1851,  e,  Cotii. 

moved  for  (Mr.  Heywood),  [A.  103,  N.  221, 

M.  11811383 
Elective  "Franchise,  c.  Leave  [A.  89,  N.  244, 

M.  155]  169 
Harwich  borough,  c.  Leave,  [A.  95,  N.  137, 

M.  42]  541 
Militia  Bill,  c.  2R.  Amend.  (Sir  D.  L.  Evans), 

[o.  a.  A.  315.  N.  165,  M.  150]  1185 
St,  Albans  Disfranchisement  Bill,    I,,  That 

Counsel  be  heard  at  the  Bar  (Lord  Redes- 
dale),  [Content  41,  Not-Content  15,  M.  26] 

982 
Universities  of  Scotland  Bill,  e,  2R.  Amend. 

(Hon.  F.  Scott),  [o.  q,  A.  157,  N.  172,  M. 

15]  1260 

DoNOUGHMORE,  Earl  of 
Incumbered  Estates  Court  (Irelitnd),  174 
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Drummond,  Mr.  H.,  Surrey,  W, 

Bennett,  Rev.  Mr. — Frome  Vicarage,  930 

"  Birkenhead/*  Loss  of  the,  1112 

Borneo — Sir  J.  Brooke,  Correspondence  moved 

for,  44 
County  Franchise,  Leave,  1211 
Elective  Franchise,  Leave,  106 
Hop  Duty,  The.  S3 
Kafir  War— Supply,  765 

Duckworth.  Sir  J.  P.  B.,  Exeter 

Maynooth,  College  of,  1028 

Duff,  Mr.  G.,  Elgin,  &c. 
Militia,  Leave,  301 

DuNCOMBE,  Hon.  Captain  A.,   Yorkshire, 
E,  jR, 

Militia,  2R.  1138 

National  Defenoe — Commercial  Steam  Navy, 
Res.  395 

DuNCOMBE,  Mr.  T.  S.,  Finsbury 
Harwich  Borough,  Leave,  638 
Harwich  Writ,  542,  544, 591 
London  (Watford)  Spring  Water  Company,  2R. 

84 
Metropolis  Water  Supply,  Instruction,  Amend. 
78,79 

Dunne,  Lieut.-Col.  F.  P.,  Portarlington 
Ordnance  Estimates,  178,  180,  182,  186,  187 
189,  190 

East  India  Company^ s  Charter, 
I,  Com.  moved  for  (Earl  of  Derby),  546 
c.  Com.  moved  (Rt.   Hon.  J.  C.  Herries),  806 ; 

Amend.  (Mr.  C.  Anstey),  835  ;  Amend,  neg. 

868 

Ebrington,  Viscount,  Plymouth 

London  (Watford)  Spring  Water  Company,  2R. 

82 
Metropolis  Water  Supply,  Instruction,  78 

Ecclesiastical  Courts  Criminal  Jurisdic- 
tion, Bill 
c.  1R.*264;  2R.*  683 

Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  Bill, 
c,  IR.*  1028 ;  2R.*  1111 

Edinburgh  and  Canongate  Annuity  Tax 

Abolition  Bill, 
c  2R.  264 

Edwards,  Mr.  H.  Halifax 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  Amendment,  Com. 
add.  cl.  545 

Egypt  and  Turkey, 

c.  Address  moved  (Mr.  Anderson),  30  ;  Motion 
withdrawn,  40 

Elective  Franchise, 
c.  Leave,  8fr;  Adj.  moved  (Mr.  W.  Williams), 
165  ;  Motion  withdrawn,  167,  [A.  89,  N.  244, 
M.  155]  168 


Ellenborouoh,  Ear]  of 

Ameer  Ali  Morad,  Confiscation  of  the  Territo- 
ries of  the,  238,  250,  256,  258,  263 

Burmese  War,  56,  58;  Correspondence  moved 
for,  647,  659 

East  India  Company's  Charter,  Com.  moved 
for,  564 

Indian  Press,  The,  776 

Jotee  Pershaud,  Case  of,  Correspondence 
moved  for,  1027 

Wills,  Law  of,  Amendment,  2R.  9 ;  Com.  d, 
1,62 

Ellice,  Rt.  Hon.  E.,  Coventry 

MUitia,  2R.  1123 

Ellis,  Mr.  J.,  Leicester 
Dangerous  Animals,  Protection  from,  2R.  50 

Episcopal  and  Capitular  Bevenues  Bttl, 
c.  Leave,  1317;  IR.*  1348 

Evans,  Major-General  Sir  De  Lacy,  West- 
minster 

Harwich  Borough,  Leave,  526,  540; — New 
Writ  moved,  696 

Militia,  Leave,  287 ;  2R.  Amend.  1035,1177, 
1183 

Evans,  Mr.  J.,  Haverfordwest 
Crystal  Pabce— -Exhibition  of,    1851; — Com. 
moved  for,  1381 

Evidence,  Law  of  (Scotland)  Bill, 
e,  2R.*  369  ;  3R.*  806 
/.  IR.*  873 

EwART,  Mr.  W.,  Dumfries 
Bennett,  Rev.  Mi*. — Frome  Vicarage,  Address 

moved,  923 
Dangerous  Animals,  Protection  from,  2R.  50 
Legal  Education,  1111 
Paper  Duty — Taxes  on  Knowledge,  1011 
Universities  of  Scotland,  2R.  1247 

Exchequer,     Chancellor    of   the,    see 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

Exchequer  Bills — Supply, 
c.  Res.  (Mr.  G.  A.  Hanulton),  192  ;  Rep.  339 

Exchemie%*  Bills  (17,742,800^.)  Bill, 

c.  IR.*  475;  2R .•  683  ;  3R.*  1028  ; 
I,  IR.*  1109;  2R.*  1192;  Rep.*  1278 

Exhibition  oflS5l—The  Crystal  Palace, 
I.  Question  (Lord  Campbell),  343 
c.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  Hey  wood),  1348,  [A. 
103,  N.  221,  M.  118]  1383 

Fergus,  Biver,  Drainage, 
c.  Motion  (The  0' Gorman  Mahon),  40  ;  Motion 
withdrawn,  43 

Fisheries  {Ireland)  Bill, 
c.  2R.  950 ;  Amend,  (Captain  Jones),  058 ;  Bill 
withdrawn,  960 
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FiTZROT,  Hon.  Capt.  H.,  Lewes 

County  Courts  Further  Extension,  Com.  cl.  I, 
794,  797 

FoRSTER  Mr.  M.,  Berwick'On- Tweed 
Deserters,  Apprehension  of,  from  Foreign  Ships, 
2R.  207 

French,  Mr.  F.,  Roscommon 

Repayment  of  Advances  Acts  Amendment  (Ire- 
land), 2R.  Amend.  602 

Freshfield,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Boston 
Charitable  Trusts,  Com.  235 

Frewen,  Mr.  C.  H.,  Sussex,  E. 
Churches,  <bc..  Building  of,  2R.  960,  962 
Dangerous  Animals,  Protection  from,  2R.  46, 

51 
Fisheries  (Ireland),  2R.  959 
Hop  Duty,  The,  19,  27 
Paper  Duty — Taxes  on  Knowledge,  1026 

Frome  Vicarage — Rev,  Mr.  Bennett, 

c.  Address  moved  (Mr.  Horsman),  895,  [A.  80, 
N.  100,  M.  20]  941 

Fuller,  Mr.  A.  E.,  Sussex,  E. 

Hop  Duty,  The,  21 
Galwat,  Viscount,  Retford,  E, 

County  Elections,  Leave,  1190 

Geacii,  Mr.  C,  Coventry 

Crystal    Palace  —  Exhibition   of   1851,    Com. 
moved  for,  1381 

Gibson,  Rt.  Hon.  T.  M.,  Manchester 

Brazil  and  the  River  Plate,  781,  783 
l^nchester  and  Salford  Education,  Com.  342 
Militia,  Leave,  289  ;  IR.  646  ;  2R.  1146 
Paper  Duty— Taxes  on  Knowledge,  983,  1024 
Parliament,  Dissolution  of,  588 

Gladstont:,    Rt.   Hon.   W.   E.,    Oxford 
University 
Ballast  Heavers  (Port  of  London),  Com.  787, 

791 
Bennett,  Rov.  Mr. — Frome  Vicarage,  Address 

moved,  932,  940 
Churches,  Ac,  Building  of,  2R.  962 
Colonial  Bishops,  2R.  1263,  1204 
Kafir  War — Supply,  744 

Glenqall,  Earl  of 
Consolidated  Annuities  (Ireland),  Com.  moved 

for,  73 
Incumbered  Estates  Court  (Ireland),  174 

Gltn,  Mr.  G.  C,  Kendal 

Exchequer  Bills,  340 

GouLBURK,    Rt.     Hon.    H.,    Cambridge 

University 

Charitable  Trusts,  Com.  235 

Deserters,  Apprehension  of,  from  Foreign  Ships, 

2R.  207 
East  India  Company's  Charter,  Com.  moved 

for,  863 


Grand  Juries  {Metropolitan)  District 

c.  IR.*  806 

Granville,  Earl 
Refugees,  Foreign,  Correspondence,  moved  for, 

677 
Rosas,  General — Affitirs  of  the   River  Plate» 
1278,  1282 

Grattan,  Mr.  H.,  Meath 
Repayment    of    Advances    Acts    Amendment 

(Ireland),  2R.  615 
Tenant  Right  (IreUnd),  2R.  471 

Greene,  Mr.  J.,  Kilkenny,  Co, 
Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  2R.  456 

Grey,  Earl 
Ameer  Ali  Morad,  Confiscation  of  the  Territo- 
ries of  the,  262,  263 
Maynooth,  College  of,  882,  884,  885,  889 
St.  Albans  Disfiranchisement ;  That  Counsel  be 
heard  at  the  Bar,  979 

Grog  AN,  Mr.  E.,  Dublin,  City 
Fergus,  River,  Drainage,  43 

Grosvenor,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  R.,  Middlesex 

Bennett,  Rev.  Mr. — Frome  Vicarage,  Address 

moved,  936 
County  Courts  Further  Extension,  Com.  cL  1, 

796 
County  Franchise,  Leave,  1209 
Episcopal    and    Capitular   Revenues — Church 

Extension,  Leave,  1338 

Hall,  Sir  B.,  Marylebone 
Ballot,  The,  Leave,  417 
County  Elections,  Leave,  Amend.  1190,  1191 
County  Franchise,  Leave,  1222 
Episcopal    and    Capitular    Revenues — Church 
Extension,  Leave,  1342 

Halset,  Mr.  T.  P.,  Hertfordshire 

London  (Watford)  Spring  Water  Company,  2R. 
Amend.  80 

Hamilton,  Mr.  G.  A.,  Dublin  University 

Exchequer  Bills,  Interest  on,  192,  193 
Ordnance  Estimates,  191 

Hardinoe,  Hon.  C.  S.,  Downpatrick 
East  India  Company's  Charter,  Com.  moved 
for,  844 

Harris,   Hon.  Capt.  E.  A.  J.,    Christ- 
church 
Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections,  Com.  cl,  1,  642, 

643 
National  Defence  —  Commercial  Steam  Navy, 
Res.  390 

Harrowby,  Earl  of 

Maynooth,  College  of,  885 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  Commerce  with,  18 
St.  Albans  Disfranchisement,  2R.  978 
Sanitary  State  of  tho  Metropolis,  1311 
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Harwich  Bartmgh, 
c.  Leave,  626,  [A.  95,  N.  137,  M.  42]  641 

Harwich  Writ, 
C  Motion  (Mr.  T.  Duncombe),  642;  Adj. 
moved  (Mr.  Bright),  643 ;  Motion  and  Ori- 
ginal Question  withdrawn,  646; — New  Writ 
moved  (Mr.  T.  Duncombe),  691 ;  Amend. 
(Hon.  E.  P.  Bouverie),  694 ;  Amend,  with- 
drawn, 601 

Headlam,  Mr.  T.  E.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections,  Com.  d,  1, 638 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  Amendment,  Com. 
cL  1,  Amend.  646 

Henley,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  W.,  Oxfordshire 
Ballast  Heavers  (Port  of  London),  Com.  784, 

792 
Deserters,  Apprehension  of,  from  Foreign  Ships, 

2R.200 
Industrial  and  Provident  Partnerships,  2R.  967 
Ministerial  Policy,  706 
Befugees,  Foreign,  624 
TarijSs,  Foreign,  1030 
Wines,  Lnport  Duties  on,  Com.  moved  for,  406 

Herbert,  Rt.  Hon.  S.,  Wiltshire,  S. 

Episcopal    and   Capitular    Revenues — Church 

Extension,  Leave,  1346 
MiUtia,  2R.  1168 
Ministerial  Policy,  707,  716 
Passenger  Act  Amendment,  Com.  cl,  I,  869 ; 

cl.  21,  871 

Herbert,  Mr.  H.  A.,  Kerry 

Fisheries  (Ireland),  2R.  967 
Repayment  of  Advances  Acts  Amendment  (Ire- 
land), 2R.  633 

Herries,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  C,  Stamford 
East  India  Company's  Charter,  Com.  moved 

for,  806 
Outram,  Colonel,  Dismissal  of.  Papers  moved 

for,  1386 

Heywood,  Mr.  J.,  Lancashire,  N, 

Business,  Public,  890 

Crystal    Palace— Exhibition    of    1861,    Com. 
moved  for,  1348, 1383 

HiLDYARD,  Mr.  R.  C,  Whitehaven 

Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections,  Com.  d,  1,  642 

Highway  Mates  Bill, 

c.  IR.*  1028  ;  2R.*  1111 

Hindley,  Mr.  C,  Ashton-under-Lyne 

Kafir  Wai^Supply,  768 
HoBHOUSE,  Mr.  T.  B.,  Lincoln 

Elective  Franchise,  Leave,  105 
Militia,  Leave,  319,  323 

Hodges,  Mr.  T.  L.,  Kent,  W, 

Hop  Duty,  The,  21 
MiUtU,  8R.  1071, 1114 


Hogg,  Sir  J.  W.,  JKmtlon 

East  India  Company's  Charier,  Goni.  mofed 

for,  849 
Outram,  Colonel,  Dismissal    of,   1030,   1034, 

1387 

Hop  Duty,  The, 

c.  Motion  (Mr.   Frewen),    19 ;    Motion   with- 
drawn, 28 

Hope,  Mr.  H.  T.,  Gloucester 

Copyholds,  Enfranchisement  of.  Com.  d.  20, 

967. 
London  (Watford)  Spring  Water  Company,  Btt. 

79,  82. 

HoRSMAN,  Mr.  E.,  Cochermouth 

Bennett,  Rev.  Mr. — Frome  Vicarage,  Address 

moved,  896,  937 
Colonial  Bishops,  2R.  1264 
Elective  Franchise,  Leave,  166 
Episcopal  and  Capitular  RerenaeA — Church 

Extension,  Leave,  1344 
Militia,  Leave,  326 

*' Household  Narrative,^* ProsecuHonofAe, 

c.  Question  (Mr.  Scholefield),  1316 

Howard,  Mr.  P.  H.,  Carlisle 

Charitable  Trusts,  Com.  236 

Deserters,  Apprehension  of,  from  Foreign  Ships, 

2R.  206 
MiUtia,  2R.  1084 
Ministerial  Policy,  714 

Hudson,  Mr.  G.,  Sunderland 
Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections,  Com.  cl.  6,  769 

Hume,  Mr.  J.,  Montrose,  dfc. 
Ballast  Heavers  (Port  of  London),  OoM.  t86, 

791 
Bennett,  Rev.  Mr.-^Frome  Vicata|gte,  Address 

moved,  923. 
Borneo— -Sir  J.  Brooke,  Correspoindenoe  moved 

for,  43,  46 
County  Franchise,  Leave,  1207 
Crysti^  Palace — Exhibition  of  186 1,  Com.moved 

for,  1362 
Deserters,  Apprehension  of,  from  Iforeign  Ships, 

2R.  201 
East  India  Company's  Charter,  Com.  knoved 

for,  846 
Egypt  and  Turkey,  Address  moTe<d,  36,  d6 
Elective  Franchise,  Leave,  86,  147,  166, 167 
Episcopal  and  Capitular  Reveniiei — Cfaureli 

Extension,  Leave,  1342 
Exchequer  Billl,  Interest  on,  19%  198»  339, 

341 
Harwich  Borough,  New  Writ  movcid,  599 
Hop  Duty,  The,  22,  23 
"Household  Narrative,"  Proseout^oti  of  tiie, 

1316,  1317 
Hungarian  Refugees,  Address  moved,  947 
Ionian  Islands,  The,  718 
Kafir  War— Supply,  744,  766 
London   (Watford)   Spring    Water    Oon^nmy, 

2R.  84 
Militia,  Leave,  281 
National  Defeno^-^Oommereial  SteAm  NtTy, 

Res.  390 

Iconi* 


HUM 


IRB 


Huics,  Mr.  J. — e<mtinued. 

Ordnance  Estimates,  181, 182, 187,  190 
Paper  Duty — Taxes  on  Knowledge,  1024 
Parliament,  Dissolution  of,  501 
St.  Albans  Disfranchisement,  46 
Universities  of  Scotland,  2R.  1249 

Hungarian  Refugees, 
e.  Address  moyed  (Lord  D.  Stuart),  94S 

Incumbered  Estates  Court  {Ireland), 
L  Question  (Earl  of  Wicklow),  171 


Indemnity  Bill, 
c.  3R .•  76 

I  IR*  171 ;  2R»  646;  Rep* 647;  3R*  774 
Royal  Assent,  873 
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/r^IofMi— continued. 

Fergus,  River,  Drainage,  c.  Motion  (The  0*Gor- 

man  Mahon),  40  ;  Motion  withdrawn,  43 
Incumbered  Estates  Court,  I,  Question  (Earl  of 

Wicklow),  171 
MaynooH^  Orant,  The,L  Question  (Earl  of  Alber- 

marle),  580  ;  (Marquess  of  Glanricarde),  873 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Keogh),  86 ;   (Sir  J.  Duek- 

worth),  1028 
Murrau,  The  late  Arehbishep,  e.  Question  (Sir 

W.  Vemer),  1111  • 
See 

Chancery,  Court  of  {Ireland)  BiU 
Fisheries  {Ireland)  BiU 
Linen,  ^c.  Mamrfacturers  (Ireland)  BiU 
Repayment  of  Advances  Act  Amendmeni  {Ire- 

land)  Bill 


India, 

Ameer  Alt  Morad,  Confiscation  of  the  Terri- 
tories of,  I,  Motion  (Earl  of  EUenborough), 
238 

Burmese  War,  I.  Observations  TEarl  of  Derby), 
55 ;  Correspondence  moYed  for  (£^1  of 
EUenborough),  646 

East  India  Company* s  Charter,  I.  Com.  moved 
for  (Earl  of  Derby),  646  ; 

c.  Com.  moved  for  (Rt.  Hon.  J.  C.  Herries), 
806  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  C.  Anstey),  836  ;  Amend, 
neg.  868. 

Jotee  Pershaud,  Case  of,  I.  Correspondence 
moved  for  (Lord  Broughton),  1027 

Outram,  Colonel,  Dismissal  of,  c.  Observations 
(Sir  J.  Hogg),  1330 ;  Papers  moved  for, 
(Mr.  C.  Anstey),  1227,  1386  ;  Motion  with- 
drawn, 1388. 

Press,  The,  I.  Observations  (Earl  of  Ellen- 
borough),  776 

Industrial  and  Provident    Partnerships 

Bill, 
c,  2R.  967 

Inglis,  Sir  R.  H.,  Oxford  University 

Bennett,  Rev.  Mr. — Frome  Vicarage,  Address 
moved,  921 

Business,  Public,  891 

Charitable  Trusts,  Com.  227,  232 

East  India  Company's  Charter,  Com.  moved 
for,  856 

Edinburgh  and  Canongate  Annuity  Tax  Aboli- 
tion. 2R.  265 

Episcopal  and  Capitular  Revenues — Church 
Extension,  Leave,  1341 

Harwich  Borough,  New  Writ  moved,  697 

London  (Watford)  Spring  Water  Company, 
2R.  82 

Ministerial  Policy,  718 

Universities  of  Scotland,  2R.  1239 

Westminster  Bridge,  475,  476 

International   Copyright,  see    Copyright 
Amendment  Bill 

Ionian  Islands, 
c.  Observations  (Mr.  Hume),  718 

Ireland, 
Consolidated  Annuities,  I.   Com.  moyed  for, 
(Lord  Monteagle),  64 

[eont. 


Tenant  Right  (Ireland)  BiU 
Turnpike  jRoads  {Ireland)  BiU 
Vamat!^  (Ireland)  BiU 

JocELYN,  Viscount,  King^s  Lynn 
Outram,  Colonel,  Dismissal  of.  Papers  moved 
lor,  1886 

JoHNSTOKB,  Sir  J.  V.  B.,  Searhorough 

Metropolis  Water  Supply,  Instruction,  79 

JoLLiFFE,  Sir  W.  G.  H.,  Petersfield 
Dangerous  Animals,  Protection  from,  8R.  61 

Jones,  Capt.  T.,  Londonderry, 

Fisheries  (IreUnd),  2R.  968 

Jotee  Pershaud,  Case  of, 
I.  Correspondence  moved  for,  (Lord  Brongh- 
ton),  1027 

Kafir  War — Supply, 
c,  734 

Keogh,  Mr.  W.,  Athhne 

Maynooth  Grant,  The,  86 
Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  2R.  470 

Kershaw,  Mr.  J.,  Stockport 
Manchester  and  Salford  Education  Conmiittee, 
341,  342 

King,  Hon.,  P.  J.  L.,  Surrey,  F. 
County  Franchise,  Leave,  1200,  1224 

Labouchere,  Rt.  Hon.  H.,  Taunton 

Ballast  Heavers  (Port  of  London),  Com.  786, 

791,792 
Crystal    Pahice — Exhibition   of  1861,  Com. 

moved  for,  1372 

Land,  Burdens  on, 
e.  Observations  (Mr.  Slaney),  17^ 

Lansdowke,  Marquess  of 
Incumbered  Estates  Court  (Ireland),  178 
Maynooth,  College  of,  887 


Law,   Crimifud  and   Statuioryf 

of  the, 
I,  Petition  (Lord  Brougham),  34$ 
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Lefevre,  Rt.  Hon.  C.  S.,  see  Speaker, 
The 

Legal  Education, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Ewart),  1111 

Lindsay,  Hon.  Lieut.-Col.  J.,  Wigan 

Militia,  2R.  1127 
Linen,  Ac,  Manufacturers  [Ireland)  Bill, 

c.  1R.»264;  2R.*  683  ;  3R.*  983 
/.  1R.*1027 

Loan  Societies  Bill 
c.  1R.»  806  ;  2R.*  890  ;  3R.»  1111 
I  IR.*  1192 

London  ( Watford)  Spring   Water   Com- 
pany Bill, 
c.  2R.  79  ;    Amend.    (Mr.   Halsey),  81,  [o.  q. 
A.  196,  N.  65,  M.  131]  85 

Lunacy,  Administration  of  Justice  in, 
L  Returns  moved  for  (Lord  Lyndhurst),  348 

Lunacy,  Proceedings  Expenses  Bill, 
I,  1R.»475 

Lyndhurst,  Lord 

Lunacy,  Administration  of  Justice  in,  Returns 

moved  for,  348,  362 
"Wills,  Law  of,  Amendment,  Com.  cl.  1,  62 

Magoregor,  Mr.  J.,  Glasgow 

Ballast  Heavers  (Port  of  London),  Com.  787 
Crystal   Palace — Exhibition    of   1851,    Com. 

moved  for,  1375 
London  (Watford)  Spring   Water  ,- Company, 

2R.  84 

Mackenzie,  Mr.  W.  ¥.,  Peebles-shire 

Edinburgh     and     Canongate     Annuity    Tax 
Abolition,  2R.  264 

MACKINNON,  Mr.  W.  A.,  Lymington 
National    Defence — Commercial  Steam  Navy, 
Res.  379 

Mahon,  Mr.  J.  P.  0.  G.  (The  O'Gorman 
Mahon),  Ennis 

Fergus,  River,  Drainage,  40,  43 
Militia,  Leave,  328 

Repayment    of   Advances  Acts    Amendment 
(Ireland),  2R.  629 

Malmesbury,  Earl  of 

Belgium,  Treaty  with,  774 

Refugees,  Foreign,  Correspondence  moved  for, 

669 
Riode  la  Plata,  Commerce  with,  15;^  General 

Rosas,  1280,  1281,  1282 

Manchester  and  Salford  Education  Bill, 

C.  Com.  341  ;    Amend.  (Mr.  W.  Patten),  342, 
[m.  q,  A.  24,  N.  53,  M.  29]  343 

LES.  Mr.  R.  D.,  Guildford 

Rev.  Mr. — Frome  Vicarage,  Address 
v«u,9d3 

[eont. 


Mangles,  Mr.  R.  D. — continued. 

East  India  Company's  Charter,  Com.   raoyed 
for,  867 

Manners,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  J.  G.  R.,  CoU 
Chester 
Ballast  Heavers  (Port  of  London),  Com.  791 
County  Franchise,  Leave,  1208 
Crystal   Palace  —  Exhibition    of   1851,   Com, 

moved  for.  1359,  1381 
Metropolis  Water  Supply,  Instruction,  76,  77 
Ministerial  Policy,  092 
Westminster  Bridge,  476,  477 

Marine  Mutiny  Bill, 
c.  2R.*174;  3R.*  475 

/.  IR.*  546  ;  2R.*  647  ;  Rep.  774  ;  3R.»  798 
Royal  Assent,  873 

Masters  in  Gluincery  Abolition  Bill, 
I.  IR.  798; 

Explanation  (Lord  Campbell),  1109 

Masterman,  Mr.  J.,  London 

Exchequer  Bills,  341 

Maule,  Rt.  Hon.  F.,  Perth 

Edinburgh  and  Canongate  Annuity  Tax  Aboli- 
tion, 2R.  266 
Militia,  Leave,  316,  829 
Ordnance  Estimates,  185 

Maynooth  Endowment  of, 

I,  Question  (Earl  of  Albemarle),  580  ;  (Mar- 
quess of  Clanricarde),  873 

c.  Question  (Mr.  Keogh),  85  ;  (Sir  J.  Duck- 
worth), 1028 

Metropolis  Water  Supply  Bill, 
c.  Instruction  (Lord  J.  Manners),  76;    Amend. 
(Mr.   T.  Duncombe),   79 ;    Amend,    with- 
drawn, ib» 

Miles,  Mr.  W.,  Somersetshire,  E. 
Corrupt  Practices  at   Elections,    Com.  c/.  1, 
638 

Militia  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  267 ; 
IR.  646; 

Question  (Col.  Romilly),  683  : 
2R.  1035  ;  Amend.  (Sir  De  L.  Evans),  1051 ; 
Adj.  Debate,  1114,  [o.  q.  A.  315,  N.  165, 
M.  150]  1185 

Milnes,  Mr.  R.  M.,  Pontefract 
Belgium,  Seizure  of  Publications  in,  778 
Egypt  and  Turkey,  Address  moved,  37 
Militia,  2R.  1139 

Refugees,  Foreign,  Address    moved,  28,   80, 
477,  525 

Ministerial  Policy, 
c.  Observations  (Mr.  B.  Osborne),  684 

MiNTO,  Earl  of 

Burmese  War,  58 
Maynooth,  College  of,  884 
Parliament,  Dissolution  of,  345,  846 
Patent  Law  Amendment  (No.  2),  682 
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MoPPATT,  Mr.  G.,  Dartmouth 
MiUtia,  2R.  1109,  IIU 

MoLESwoRTH,  Sir  W.,  Southwark 
Kafir  Wai^Supply,  734 

MoNCREiFF,  Mr.  J.,  Leith,  dc. 

Edinburgh  and  Canongate  Annuity  Tax  Abo- 
lition, 2R.  265 
Uniyersities  of  Scotland,  2R.  1228, 1234 

MoNSELL,  Mr.  W.,  Limerick,  Co. 

Fisheries  (Ireland)  2R.  956 
Repayment  of  Advances  Acts  Amendment  (Ire- 
land), 2R.  624 

MONTEAGLE,  Lord 
"Birkenhead,"  Loss  of  the,  776 
Consolidated  Annuities  (Ireland)  Com.  moved 

for,  64 
St.  Albans  Disfranchisement,  2R.  978;   That 

Counsel  be  heard  at  the  Bar,  980 

Moore,  Mr.  G.  H.,  Mayo 

Ministerial  Policy,  710 

Repayment  of  Advances  Acts  Amendment  (Ire- 
land), 2R.  619 

MowATT,  Mr.  F.,  Penryn  and  Falmouth 
Harwich  Borough,  New  Writ  moved,  601 
Paper  Duty — Taxes  on  Knowledge,  1026 

MuLLiNGS,  Mr.  J.  R.,  Cirencester 
Chancery  Relief,  Suitors  in,  Com.  cL  1, 798 
Copyholds,  Enfranchisement  of.  Com.  cl.  10,966 
Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections,  Com.   cl,  6, 

Amend.  770 
County  Courts  Further  Extension,  Com.  cl,  I, 

796 
County  Elections,  Leave,  1191 

Municipal  Corporation  Acts  Amendment 

Bill, 
c.  Com.  cL  1,  Amend.  (Mr.  Headlam),   [A.  13, 

N.  37,  M.  24]  6i5  ;  add.  cl,  (Mr.  Edwards), 

545  ;  cl.  withdrawn,  546 ; 

3R.*  583 
I,  Royal  Assent,  873 

Murray,  The  late  Archbishop, 
c.  Question  (Sir  W.  Verner),  1111 

Mutiny  Bill, 
c.  2R.»  175  ;  3R .•  476 
I.  1R»546;  2R.»647;  Rep.*  774;  3R.»  798 
Royal  Assent,  873 

Naas,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  Coleraine 

Fisheries  (Ireland),  2R.  953,  955 
Repayment  of  Advancements  Acts  Amendment 
(Ireland),  2R.  602 

Napier,  Rt.  Hon.  J.,  Dublin  University 

Elective  Franchise,  Leave,  125 
Fergus,  River,  Drainage,  42 
Repayment  of  Advances  Acts  Amendment  (Ire- 
land), 2R.  636 
Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  2R.  444 

VOL.  CXX.    [third  series.] 


National   Defence — Commercial    Steam 

Navy, 
c.  Res.    (Mr.    Anderson),  369;    Motion  with- 
drawn,  395 

Newcastle,  Duke  of 

Parliament,  Dissolution  of,  346,  347 

St.  Albans  Disfranchisement,  That  Counsel  be 

heard  at  the  fiar,  981 
Sanitary  State  of  the  Metropolis,  1312 

Newdeqate,  Mr.  C.  N.,  Warwickshire,  N. 
Bennett,  Rev.  Mr. — Frome  Vicarage,  Address 

moved,  925 
Harwich  Writ,  544,  594 
MlUtia,  Leave,  323  ;  2R.  1065 
Ministerial  Policy,  715 
TarifiGs,  Foreign,  1029,  1030 

NoRREYs,  Sir  C.  D.  0.  J.,  Mallow 

Ordnance  Estimates,  189,  190 
Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  2R.  444 

Northumberland,  Duke  of 

"  Birkenhead,*'  Loss  of  the,  775 
Burmese  War,  57 

Rosas,  General — Affain  of  the  River  Plate, 
1281 

O'Brien,  Sir  L.,  dare 

Fergus,  River,  Ih^inage,  42 
O'CoNNELL,  Mr.  M.  J.,  Kerry,  Co. 

Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections,  Com.  773 
Harw^h,  Borough,  Leave,  538 
Harwich  Writ,  544 

0 'Flaherty,  Mr.  A.,  Qalway  Borough 
Repayment  of  Advances  Acts  Amendment  (Ire- 
land), 2R.  635 

Ordnance  Estimates, 
c,  178 

Osborne,  Mr.  R.  B.,  Middlesex 

Ballast  Heavers  (Port  of  London),  786 

Elective  Franchise,  Leave,  154 

Militia,  Leave,  339 

Ministerial  Policy,  684 

Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  2R.  472 

Oswald,  Mr.  A.,  Ayrshire 
Universities  of  Scotland,  2R.  1258 

Outram,  Colonel,  Dismissal  of, 
c.  Observations  (Sir  J.  Hogg),  1030;   Papers 
moved  for  (Mr.  C.  Anstey),  1227,  1385; 
Motion  withdrawn,  1388 

Owen,  Mr,  Robert, 

I.  Petition  (Lord  Brougham),  368 

Packe,  Mr.  C.  W.,  Leicestershire,  S, 

County  Franchise,  Leave,  1214 

Dangerous  Animals,  Protection  from,  2R.  51 

Parish  Constables,  2R.  964 
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Pakington,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  ^.,Droitwieh  I  Peel,  Mr.  F.,  Leominster 

Bennett,  Rev.  Mr. — Frome  Vicarage,  Address        Ionian  Islands,  730 


moyed,  035 
Colonial  Bishops,  2R.  1263,  1278 
County  Elections,  Leave,  1190 
Ionian  Islands,  723 
Kaflr  War— Supply,  764 
Militia,  2R.  1084 
Passengers  Act  Amendment,  Com,  cL  1,  870  ; 

cL  21,  871 

Palmerston,  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount,  Tiverton 

BraiU  and  the  River  Plate,  782 

Crjital   Palace  — Exhibition   of   1851,   Com. 

moved  for,  1375 
Deserters,  Apprehension  of,  from  Foreign  Ships, 

2R.  203 
Hungarian  Refugees,  Address  moved,  947 
MUitia,  Leave,  292;  2R.  1102 
National  Defence — Commercial  Steam  Navy, 

Res.  395 
Refugees,  Foreign,  609 
Wines,  Import  Duties  on,  Com.  moved  for,  405 

Paper  Duty — Taxes  on  Knowledge, 
c.  Motion  (Rt.  Hon.  T.  M.  Gibson),  983 

Parish  Constables  Bill 
e.  IR.*  19 ; 
2R.  962 

Parliament,  Dissolution  of, 
I,  Question  (Earl  of  Minto),  345 
c.  Observations  (Rt.  Hon.  T.  M.  Gibson),  688 

Parliament,    Proclamation  for    Assem- 
bling, Bill, 

I.  2R.  174  ; 

Rep.»  338  ;  3R  •  343 
c.  1R.»683;  2R.*  960 

Parliamentary    Reform — Elective  Fran- 
chise, 

c.  Leave,  86  ;  Adj.  moved  (Mr.  W.  Williams), 
165 ;  Motion  withdrawn,  167,  [A.  89,  N. 
244,  M.  165]  168 

Passengers  Act  Amendment  Bill, 
c.  Com.  cl.  I,  869  ; 
cZ.  21,  871 

Patent  Law  Amendment  {No.  2)  Bill, 

I.  Com.  682  ; 

Rep.*  774  ;  3R.»  873 
c.  IR.*  1316 

Patten,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Lancashire,  N, 
Manchestor    and    Salford    Education,    Com. 
Amend.  341 

Pechell,  Sir  G.  R.,  Brighton 
National  Defence — Conmiercial  Steam    Navy, 
Res.  394 

Peel,  Sir  R.,  Tamworth 
Crystal   Palace-— Exhibition  of   1851,  Com. 

moved  for,  1382 
Militift,  2R.  1072 


Kafir  War— Supply,  763 
Militia,  2R.  1058 

Personal  Estates  of  Intestates  Bill, 
L  2R.»  238  ;  Rep.*  843;  3R.*  475 
Royal  Assent,  873 

PiGOTT,  Mr.  F.,  Reading 

Elective  Franchise,  Leave,  166 

Poor  Law  Board  Continuance  BiU, 

c.  1R.»475; 
2R.  872 

Poor  Belief  Act  Continuance  BiU, 
c.  1R.»  475  ;  2R.*  683  ;  3R.*  1028 
I,  IR.*  1109 

Ports  and  Harbours  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  1200 

Press,  Indian, 
L  Observations  (Earl  of  EUenborough),  776 

Price,  Sir  R.,  Hereford 
London  (Watford)  Spring  Water  Company,  2R. 

84 

Protection  from  Dangerous  Animals  Bill, 

c.  2R.  46;  Amend.  (Attorney  General),  49 ;  Bill 
withdrawn,  52 

Protection  of  Inventions^  Act,  1851  {Ex- 
tension of  Term),  Bill, 
I  1R.»  53  ;  2R.»  171  ;  8R.»  288 
c.  IR.*  369  ;  2R.»  583  ;  3R.*  688 
/.  Royal  Assent,  873 

Protest  {St,  Albans  Disfranchisement  Bill), 
L  982 

Quebec,  Bishopric  of, 
I  1R.*546;  2R.*774;  R«p.*  798 ;  8R.*878 

Redesdale,  Lord 
Parliament,  Proclamation  for  Assembling,  2R. 

174 
St.  Albans  Disfranchisement,  2R.  976;   That 
Counsel  be  heard  at  the  Bar,  978 

Refugees,  Foreign, 
L  Correspondence  moved  for  (Lord  Beaumont), 

669 ;  Motion  withdrawn,  6i32 
c.  Address  moved  (Mr.  M.  Milnes),  28 ;  Motion 
withdrawn,  30 ; 

Motion  (Mr.  M.  Milnes),  477;  Previous  Ques- 
tion, 626 ; 
Hungarian  Refugees,  Address  movtd  (Lord 
D.  Stuart),  943 

Registration  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Mar- 

riages  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  1316 

Reid,  Major-General  0.  A.,  Windsor 

Militia,  2R.  1121 


REP 


RUS 
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RUS 


BEY 


Bepayment  of  Advances  Acts  Amendment 
(Ireland)  Bill, 

c.  2R.  602  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  F.  French),  615  ; 
Amend,  neg.,  636 ; 
3R.»  1316 

Repton,  Mr.  G.  W.  G.,  St,  Albans 

Cornipt  Praotioes  at  Eleotions,  Com.  c/.  6,  769 

Rice,  Mr.  E.  R.,  Bovor 

Deserters,  Apprehension  of,  from  Foreign  Ships, 
2R.  207 

Rich,  Mr.  H.,  Richmond 

Militia,  2R.  1042,  1180 

Bio  de  la  Plata, 

Commerce  with,  /.  Obseryations  (Lord  Beau- 
mont), 9 ; 
Navigation  of  the,  c.  Question  (Rt.  Hon.  T.  M. 
Gibson),  781  ; 
•    Rosas,  General,  I.  Question  (Earl  Granville), 
1278 

Roche,  Mr.  E.  B.,  Cork,  City 

Repayment  of  Advances  Acts  Amendment  (Ire- 
land), 2R.  625 
Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  2R.  452 

Roebuck,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Sheffield 

Elective  Franchise,  Leave,  127,  129 

Harwich  Borough,  Leave,   540 ; — New  Writ 

moved,  596 
Kafir  Wai^— Supply,  758 
Militia,  Leave,  338 ;  2R.  1170,  1178 
Ministerial  Policy,  694 

Rolls,  Master  op  the  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J. 
Romilly),  Dewmport 

County  Elections,  Leave,  1189 

Romillt,  Rt.   Hon.  Sir  J.,  see  Rolls, 
Master  of  the 

Romilly,  Colonel  F.,  Canterbury 

Militia— Right  of  Voting,  683 

Rosas,  General — Affairs  of  the  River  Plate, 

h  Question  (Earl  Granville),  1278 

Russell,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  J.,  London 
Bennett,  Rev.  Mr. — Fromo  Vicarage,  Address 

moved,  928 
Business,  Public,  783,  891,  892 
Charitable  Trusts,  Com.  236 
Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections,  Com.  237 ;  c/. 

1,  637.  640,  642 ;  d.  6,  646,  768,  773 
County  Franchise,  Leave,  1216,  1218 
Deserters,    Apprehension    of,    from    Foreign 

Ships,  206 
East  India  Company's  Charter,   Com.  moved 

for,  859 
Egypt  and  Turkey,  Address  moved,  35 
Elective  Franchise,  Leave,  157 
Harwich  Borough,  New  "Writ  moved,  698 
Hungarian  Refugees,  Address  moved,  950 
Kafir  War— Supply,  750,  766 

[cent. 


Russell,  Lord  J. — c&n^nued, 

MiUtia,  Leave,  279,  296 ;  2R.  1089 
Murray,  The  late  Archbishop,  1111 
Parliament,  Dissolution  of,  589 
Refugees,  Foreign,  Address  moved,  30 
Repayment  of  Advances  Acts  Amendment  (Iro- 

land),  2R.  630,  636 
Universities  of  Scotland,  2R.  1254 

Su  Albans  Disfranchisement  Bill, 

c.  Com.  45 ; 

3R.«  175 
I.  1R.»  238 ; 

2R.  968  ; 

That  Counsel  be  heard  at  the  Bar  (Lord 
Redesdale),  979  ;  [Content  41,  Not  Content 
15,  M.  26]  982 

Protest,  982 ; 

Com.  1110; 

3R.*  1193 

St.  Leonards,  Lord,  see  Chancellor,  The 
Lord 

Sanitary  State  of  the  Metropolis, 
I  Motion  (Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  1283 

ScHOLEFiELD,  Mr.  W.,  Birmingham 
**  Household  Narrative,"  Prosecution  of  the, 

1315 
Outram,  Colonel,  Dismissal  of,  Papers  moved 
for,  1388 

ScoBELL,  Captain  G.  T.,  Bath 
Ballot,  The,  Leave,  430 
National  Defence — Commercial  Steam  Navy, 

Res.  386 
Parish  Constables,  2R.  063 

Scotland, 
See 

Burghs  (Scotland)  Bill 

Edinburgh  and  Canongate  Annuity  Tax  Aboli- 
tion jSiU 

Evidence,  Law  of  (Scotland)  BiU 

Universities  of  Scotland  BiU 

Scott,  Hon.  F.,  Berwickshire 
Universities  of  Scotland,  2R.  Amend.  1228 

Scully,  Mr.  F.,  Tipperary 

Fisheries  (Ireland),  2R.  956 

Scully,  Mr.  V.,  Cork,  Co, 

Repayment  of  Advances  Acts  Amendment  (Ire- 
land), 2R.  628 
Tenant  Right  (Irehmd),  2R.  457 

Seymer,  Mr.  H.  K.,  Dorsetshire 
Harwich  Borough,    Leave,  530; — New  Writ 
moved,  596 

Seymour,  Lord,  Totness 

Crystal  Palace— Exhibition    of,    1851,    Com. 

moved  for,  1376, 1881 
MUitia,  2R.  1117 
Westminster  Bridge,  476 
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THO 


Shaftesbury,  Earl  of 

Sanitary  State  of  the  Metropolis,  1283,  1306, 
1307, 1314,  1315 

Sheep,  d:c,.    Contagious  Disorders  Pre- 
vention Bill, 

e.  IR.*  264  ;  2R.*  583 ;  3R.»  1028 
/.  IR*  1109;  2R.*  1192;  Rep.*  1278 

SiBTHORP,  Col.  C.  D.  W.,  Lincoln 
Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections,  2R.  52 ;  Com. 

237 
County  Franchise,  Leave,  1216 
Crystal    Palace — Exhibition   of,    1851,    Com. 

moved  for,  1357 
MiUtia,  Leave,  327:  2R.  1109 

Sidney,  Mr.  Alderman  T.,  Stafford 
Charitable  Trusts,  Com.  230 

Slaney,  Mr.  R.  A.,  Shrewsbury 
Exchequer  Bills,  Interest  on,  193 
Industrial  and  Provident  Partnership,  2R.  967 
Land,  Burdens  on,  175 

Smith,  Rt.  Hon.  R.  V.,  Northampton 

Business,  Public,  892 

Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections,  2R.  52  ;  Com. 

cl  1,  638 
County  Courts  Further  Extension,  Com.  cl.  1, 

797 
Refugees,  Foreign,  519 

Smith,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Chichester 

Charitable  Trusts,  Com.  235 
Ordnance  Estimates,  180 

Smith,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Stirling 
Edinburgh  and  Canongate  Annuity  Tax  Aboli- 
tion, 2R.  2G5 

SoMERViLLE,  Rt.  Hou.  Sir  W.  M.,  Drog- 

heda 
Fisheries  (Ireland)  2R.  958 

Speaker,  The  (Rt.  Hon.  C.  S.  Lefevre), 

Hampshire,  N. 
Ballast  Iloavers  (Port  of  London),  Com.  784 
Churches,  &c.,  Building  of,  2R.  962 
Metropolis  Water  Supply,  Instruction,  79 
Militia,  Leave,  323 

Repayment  of  Advances  Acts  Amendment  (Ire- 
land), 2R.  625 

Spooner,  Mr.  R.,   Warwickshire,  N. 
Bennett,  Rev.  Mr. — Fromo  Vicarage,  Address 

moved,  930 
Dangerous  Animals,  Protection  from,  2R.  49 
Maynooth,  College  of,  1028,  1029 

Stafford,  Mr.  A.  0.  S.,  Northampton- 
shire, N. 

"  Birkenhead,"  Loss  of  the,  780 
National  Defence — Commercial  Steam  Navy, 
Bos.  381 


Stanford.  Mr.  J.  F.,  Beading 

Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections,  Com.  d,  6,  646 
MiUtia,  2R.  1168 

Stanley  op  Alderley,  Lord 
Belgium,  Treaty  with,  774 

Steam  Navy,  Commercial — National  JDe- 

fence, 
c.  Res.  (Mr.  Anderson),  369 ;  Motion  withdrawn, 
395 

Stephenson,  Mr.  R.,  Whitby 
London  (Watford)  Spring  Water  Company,  2R. 
81 

Stewart,  Rear- Admiral  H.,  Oreenwich 
National  Defence — Commercial  Steam  Navy, 
Res.  387 

Stock  in  Trade  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  806 ;  2R.*  890 

Strickland,  Sir  G.,  Preston 
County  Courts  Further  Extension,  Com.  el,  I, 

795 

Stuart,  Lord  D.  C,  MaryUbone 

Ballot,  The,  Leave,  435 

Deserters,  Apprehension  of,  from  Foreign  Ships, 

2R.  196,  200 
Elective  Fh^nchise,  Leave,  166 
Hungarian  Refugees,  Address  moved,  943 
Poor  Law  Board  Continuance,  2R.  872 
Refugees,  Foreign,  490 
Tuscany,  Outrages  on  British  Subjects  in,  892 

Stuart,  Mr.  J.,  Newark 
Corrupt  Practices  at  Election^,  .Com.  cL  6,  771 
County  Courts  Further  Extension,  Com.  c^.  1, 
795 

Supply, 
Exchequer  Bills,  Res.  (Mr.  G.  A.  Hamilton), 

192,  Rep.  339 
Kafir  War,  734 
Ordnance  Estimates,  178 

Tariffs,  Foreign, 
€,  Remarks  (Mr.  Newdegate),  1029 

Taxes  on  Knowledge — Paper  Duty, 
c.  Motion  (Rt.  Hon.  T.  M.  Gibson;,  983 

Tenant  Eight  {Ireland)  Bill, 
c.  2R.  439 ;  Amend.  (Sir  £.  Tennent),  470 

Tennent,  Sir  J.  E.,  Liabum 
Tenant  Right  (IreUnd)  2R.  Amend.  464,  469 

Thesiger,  Sir  F.,  see  Attorney  General, 
The 

Thompson,  Lieut.  Col.  T.  P.,  Bradford 

Dangerous  Animals,  Protection  from,  2&.  50 
Deserters,  Apprehension  of,  from  Foreign  Ships, 

2R.  202 
Kafir  War— Supply,  762 
Militia,  Leaye,  295 


